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TO  FACE  PAOB 

I  wts  ftent  for.  at  a  quarter  to  seven,  to  laoe 
Desdemona's  stays 8 

"To  your  Quarters,  sir,"  roared  the  little  man 
with  tne  voice  of  a  lion.  And,  with  a 
hauzhty  wave  of  his  hand,  prevented  all 
f  ortner  attempt  on  my  part  to  seek  expla- 
nation       9 

There  stood  the  aoooTBed  Nicholas  glowering 
aiher  still 21 

"  And  is  it  there  ye're  Ijing  on  the  broad  of 
yer  back,  and  me  as  sick  as  a  dog  foment 
ye?" 47 

'*  Cc4onel  Kamworth,"  said  I,  drawing  mvself 
proudly  up,  '*for  the  expressions  younav^ 
just  applied  to  me,  a  heavy  reckoning 
awaits  you," 57 

^e  jogged  along  through  the  rain,  enjoying 
the  ioke  just  as  if  we  were  sitting  by  a 
good  fire,  with  a  jorum  of  punch  between 
us 80 

**I>oes  that  hurt  vou,  sir  ?  "  said  I,  in  a  sooth- 
ing and  alfectioxiate  tone  of  voice 91 

I  marched  od  through  the  grinning  crowd  with 
the  step  of  a  martyr 126 

I  Mv  my  friend  OTiCiry  about  twelve  feet 
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from  the  ground,  hanging  on  by  some  ash 
twigs  that  grew  from  the  clefts  of  the 
granite 163 

That  comes  from  the  dash  of  the  Tartar 
blood,  nothing  more  ;  and  mv  mother  was 
a  Fin,  she*ll  never  ask  whetner  from  the 
Black  Water  or  the  Baltic 170 

Whisht  1 "  said  Billy,  •'  and  keep  the  secret. 
I'm  earning  the  rent  for  your  honor.  One 
must  do  many  a  queer  thm^  that  pays  two 
pound  ten  an  acre  for  bad  land." 174 

Furly  caught,  Guy,"  said  Lord  Callonby ; 
''  a  bold  stroke,  if  it  only  succeed." 227 
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"  Gome  along  quick,"  said  Darby,  with  a  look 
of  terror,  "  she's  going  to  curse  you  " 247 

One  glance  more  I  caught  of  his  figure  as  we 
stood  out  to  sea ;  he  was  kneeling  on 
the  beach,  bareheaded,  as  if  in  prayer 818 

I  looked  up,  and  there  were  two  ladies  standing 
beside  me 820 

I  had  now  time  to  look  at  him  by  the  light, 
and  almost  started  back  at  the  spectacle 
that  presented  itself 858 
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I  sprang  up  tnldly  to  m j  feet — a  sadden  im- 
pure of  self-defense  seized  me — and  with 
a  wild  shout  for  them  to  oome  on,  I 
rushed  forward 884 

At  this  instant  a  heavy  hand  fell  upon  my 
shoulder,  and,  passing  down  my  arm, 
seised  me  by  the  wrist 402 

"I  believe,  sir,"  said  I,  "  I  comprehend  your 
meaninjf ;  I  hope  there  will  be  no  fear  of 
your  mistaking  mine."  With  that  I  drew 
off  the  long  gauntlet  glove  I  wore,  and 
struck  him  across  the  fsioe 490 

I  bent  forward  and  received  his  blade  in  the 
muscles  of  my  back — ^when,  with  a  wheel 
round,  I  smashed  the  sword  in  me,  and 
buried  my  own,  up  to  the  hilt,  in  his  body.  428 

The  chair  still  continued  to  slide  silently  into 
the  room,  and  already  the  arm  of  the  man 
protruded  within 461 

«Minettel  Minettel"  I  exclaimed;  but  with  a 
wild  shriek  she  let  UM  the  burning  wood, 
and  fell  senseless  to  the  groand. 657 

Then,  a^ain,  the  idea  flashed  upon  me,  that 
death  inevitable  awaited  me,  and  I  Jbncied 
in  the  singing  billows  I  could  hear  tibe  wild 
shouts  of  demons  rejoicing  over  my  doom  678 

**  I  find,*'  said  she,  smiling,  *<  I  must  give  yon 
another  keepsake — ^this  will  not  leave  me." 
*' Give  it  me,  then,  where  it  is,"  said  I.. .  028 
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for  an  instant  to  regain  his  balance,  and 
then,  with  a  frightful  struggle,  fell  back- 
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hill,  carrying  me  along  with  him 644 
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ward hmi." 648 
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his  neck,  and  saluted  him  with  a  heiuiy 
smack,  that  was  heiud  all  over  the  room. . .  606 

''I  publish  the  banns  of  marriage  between 
Charles  O'Malley,  late  of  his  majes^s  14th 

dragoons,  and^ Dalrymple,  spinster,  of 

thiscity." ...:. 716 

With  one  spring  he  rose,  and  cleared  it  at  a 
bound 768 

"Ohl  then,  if  they  were  in  swarms  foment 
me,  devil  receave  the  prisoner  I'll  take 
again." 790 

''It  was  my  first  battle;  my  epaulettes  were 
very  smart  things  yesteraay,  though  they 
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''Master  Charles  O'Malley,  in  foreign  parts!"  828 

"  Qyi  valdf^  shouted  I  again,  and  no  answer 
was  returned,  when  suddenlv  the  hu^  ob- 
ject wheeled  rapidly  arouno,  and  without 
waiting  for  any  further  parley,  made  for 
the  thicket 882 

" '  A  boneen,  sir,'  says  I.  <  Isn't  he  a  fine  oray- 
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PREFACE, 

That  some  thirty  years  after  the  sketches 
thich  form  this  volume  were  written  I 
Mdbe  called  on  to  reyise  and  re-edit 
them  ig  strange  enough  to  mo  ;  well  re- 
■embering,  as  I  do,  with  what  little  hope 
of  permanence  they  were  penned,  how 
lightly  they  were  undertaken,  and  how 
cirelwsly  thrown  together.  But  there  is 
comething  still  stranger  in  the  retrospect, 
ud  that  is,  that  these  same  papers — for 
origiaallv  they  were  contributed  as  arti- 
efcs  to  tfie  Dublin  University  Magazine — 
dioald  mainly  have  directed  the  course  of 
my  future  life,  and  decided  my  entire 
weer. 

I  mav  quote  from  a  former  preface  that 
I  was  living  in  a  very  secluded  spot  when 
I  formed  the  idea  of  jotting  down  these 
rtories,  many  of  them  heard  in  boyhood, 
<^r8  constructed  out  of  real  incidents 
that  had  occurred  to  my  friends  in  travel, 
•ad  some  aeain — as  the  adventures  of  Tre- 
VMiion  and  the  French  duelist,  for  in- 
itince— actual  facts  well  known  to  many 
vho  had  formed  part  of  the  army  of  occu- 
pttion  in  France* 

To  dye  what  consistency  I  might  to  a 
^  of  incongruous  adventure,  to  such  a 
yariety  of  strange  situations  befalling  one 
indiTidual,  I  was  obliged  to  imagine  a  char- 
wt<»r,  which  probably  my  experiences — 
tndthey  were  not  very  mature  at  the  time 
"-«s8ared  me  as  being  perfectly  possible  ; 
<^e  of  a  strong  will  and  a  certain  energy, 
nrely  persistent  in  purpose  and  perpetual- 
ly the  gport  of  accident,  with  a  hearty  en- 
joyment of  the  pleasure  of  the  hour,  and  a 
^^7  reckless  inaifference  as  to  the  price  to 
•*  paid  for  it  If  I  looked  out  on  my 
•cs^'utances,  I  believed  I  saw  many  of 
^k  traits  I  was  bent  on  depicting,  and 
Mothers  I  am  half  afraid  I  had  only  to 
you  L — ^1 


take  a  peep  into  myself.  If '  it  is  an  error, 
then,  to  believe  that  in  these  Confessions 
I  have  ever  recorded  any  incidents  of  my 
own  life,  there  is  no  mistake  in  supposing 
that — without  being  in  the  least  aware  of 
it — ^in  sketching  Harry  Lorrequer,  I  was  in 
a  great  measure  depicting  myself,  and  be- 
coming, allegorically,  an  autobiographist 

Here  is  a  confession  which,  if  thirty  odd 
years  had  not  rolled  over,  I  might  be  indis- 
posed to  make,  but  time  has  enabled  me  to 
look  back  on  my  work,  and  even  on  myself 
as  I  wrote  it,  with  a  certain  degree  of  im- 
partiality ;  and  to  feel,  as  regards  both,  as 
the  great  Paley  said  a  man  feels  after  he 
has  finished  his  dinner:  *'  That  he  might 
have  done  better/' 

It  is  perfectly  unnecessary  that  I  should 
say  when  and  where  I  wrote  these  sketches; 
no  thought  of  future  authorship  of  any 
kind  occurred  to  me,  far  less  did  I  dream 
of  abandoning  my  profession  as  a  physician 
for  the  precarious  livelihood  of  the  pen. 
Indeed,  their  success,  such  as  it  was,  only 
became  known  to  me  after  I  had  left  Ire- 
land and  gone  to  live  abroad,  and  it  was 
there — at  Brussels — my  publishers  wrote 
to  me  to  reauest  a  continuance  of  my  Con- 
fessions, with  the  assurance  they  had  found 
favor  with  the  world,  and  flattering  notice 
from  the  Press.  Though  I  have  been  what 
the  sarcastic  French  moralist  called 
"  blessed  with  a  bad  memory  *'  all  my  life, 
I  can  still  recall  the  delight — I  cannot  call 
it  less — with  which  I  heard  my  attempt  at 
authorship  was  successful.  I  did  not 
awake,  indeed,  '*  to  find  myself  famous," 
but  I  well  remember  the  thrill  of  triumph- 
ant joy  with  which  I  read  the  letter  tnat 
said  *'  Go  on,"  and  the  entrancing  ecstasy 
I  felt  at  the  bare  possibility  of  my  one  day 
becoming  known  as  a  writer.  I  have  had, 
since  then,  some  moments  in  which  a  par- 
tial success  has  made  me  very  happy  and 
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very  grateful^  but  I  do  not  believe  that  all 
these  put  together,  or  indeed  any  possible 
favor  the  world  mi^ht  mete  to  me,  would 
impart  a  tithe  of  the  enjoyment  I  felt  on 
hearing  that  Harry  Lorrequer  had  been 
liked  by  the  public,  and  that  they  had 
asked  for  more  of  him. 

If  this  sort  of  thing  amuses  them,thought 
I,  I  can  go  on  forever  ;  and  believing  this 
to  be  true,  I  launched  forth  with  all  that 
prodigal  waste  of  material  which,  if  it  forms 
one  of  the  reasons  of  the  success,  is,  strictly 
speaking,  one  among  the  many  demerits 
of  this  story.  That  I  neither  husbanded 
my  resources,  nor  imagined  that  they  ever 
could  fail  me,  were  not  my  only  mistakes  ; 
and  I  am  tempted  to  show  howlittle  I  under- 
stood of  the  responsibilities  of  authorship 
by  repeating  what  I  have  told  elsewhere, 
an  incident  of  the  last  number  of  Harry 
Lorrequer.  The  MSS,  which  contained 
the  conclusion  of  the  story  had  been  sent 
through  the  Foreign  Office  ba^  from  Brus- 
sels, and  possibl  V  had  been  mistaken  for  a 
dispatch.  At  all  events,  like^King  Theo- 
dore's letter,  it  had  been  thrown  to  one 
side  and  forgotten.  In  this  strait  my  pub- 
lishers wrote  to  me  in  a  strain  that  the 
trade  alone  knows  how  to  employ  toward 
an  unknown  author. 

Stung  by  the  reproaches,  and  they  were 
not  mild,  of  my  correspondent,  I  wrote 
back,  inclosing  another  conclusion,  and 
telling  him  to  print  either  or  both — as  he 

K leased.  Years  after,  I  saw  the  'first  sent 
[SS.,  which  came  to  band  at  last,  bound 
in  my  publishers'  library,  and  lettered 
"  Another  ending  to  H.  L." 

When  the  great  master  of  fiction  conde- 
scended to  inform  the  world  on  what  small 
fragments  of  tradition  or  local  anecdote 
the  Waverley  Novels  were  founded,  he  best 
exalted  the  marvelous  skill  of  his  own 
handiwork  in  showing  how  genius  could 
develop  the  veriest  incident  of  a  life  into 
a  story  of  surpassing  power  and  interest 
I  have  no  such  secrets  to  reveal,  nor  have 
I  the  faintest  pretension  to  suppose  the 
public  would  c^e  to  hear  about  tne  sources 
from  which  I  drew  either  my  characters  or 
my  incidents.  I  have  seen,  however,  such 
references  to  supposed  portraiture  of  indi- 
viduals in  this  story,  that  I  am  forced  to 
declare  that  there  is  but  one  character  in 
the  book  of  which  the  original  had  any  ex- 
istence, and  to  which  I  contributed 'noth- 
ing of  exaggeration.  This  is  Father  Mala- 
chi  Brennan.  The  pleasant  priest  was  alive 
when  I  wrote  the  tale,  and  saw  himself  in 
print,  and — ^worse  still — in  picture,  not,  I 
oelieve,  without  a  certain  mock  indigna- 
tion, for  he  was  too  racy  a  humorist,  and 


too  genuine  a  lover  of  fun,  to  be  really 
angry  at  this  caricature  of  him. 

The  amusing  author  of  "The  Wild 
Sports  of  the  West" — Hamilton  Maxwell — 
was  my  neighbor  in  the  little  watering- 
place  where  I  was  living,  and  our  intimacy 
was  not  the  less  close  from  the  graver 
character  of  the  society  around  us.  We 
often  exchanged  our  experiences  of  Irish 
character  and  life,  and  m  our  gossipings 
stories  were  told,  acdjd  to,  and  amplifi^ 
in  such  a  way  between  us  that  I  believe 
neither  of  us  could  have  pronounced  at 
last  who  gave  the  initiative  of  an  incident, 
or  on  which  side  lay  the  authorship  of  any 
particular  event. 

It  would  have  been  well  had  our  inter- 
course stopped  with  these  confidences,  but 
unfortunately  it  did  not.  We  often  in- 
dulged in  little  practical  jokes  on  our  more 
well-conducted  neighbors,  and  I  remember 
that  the  old  soldier  from  whom  I  drew 
some  of  the  features  I  have  given  to  Colo- 
nel Eamworth,  was  especially  the  mark  of 
these  harmless  pleasantries.  Our  Colonel 
was  an  excellent  fellow,  kind-hearted  and 
hospitable,  but  so  infatuated  with  a  pro- 

Eensity  to  meddle  with  every  one,  and  to 
e  a  partner  to  the  joys,  the  afflictions*  the 
failures,  or  the  successes  of  all  around 
him,  that  with  the  best  possible  intentions 
and  the  most  sincere  desire  to  be  useful  to 
his  neighbors,  he  became  the  cause  of 
daily  misconceptions  and  mistakes,  sowed 
discord  where  he  meant  unity,  and,  in  fact, 
originated  more  trouble  and  more  distrust 
than  the  most  malevolent  mischief-maker 
of  the  whole  country  side. 

I  am  forced  to  own  that  the  small  perse- 
cutions with  which  my  friend  Maxwell  and 
myself  followed  the  worthy  Colonel,  the 
wrong  intelligence  with  which  we  supplied 
him,  particularly  as  regarded  the  rank  and 
station  of  the  various  visitors  who  came 
down  during  the  bathing  season ;  the  false 
scents  on  which  we  sent  him,and  the  absurd 
enterprises  on  which  we  embarked  him, even 
to  the  extent  of  a  mock  address  which  in- 
duced him  to  stand  for  the  **  borough" — 
the  address  to  the  constituency  bein^  our 
joint  production — lUl  these  follies,  i  say, 
more  or  less  disposed  me,  I  feel  sure,  to 
that  incessant  now  of  absurd  incident 
which  runs  through  this  volume,  and 
which,  after  all,  has  really  little  other  than 
the  reflex  of  our  daily  plottings  and  oon- 
trivings. 

I  believe  my  old  friend  the  Colonel  is 
still  living  ;  if  he  be,  and  if  he  should  read 
these  lines,  let  him  also  read  that  I  have 
other  memories  of  him  than  those  of  mere 
jest  and  pleasantry — ^memories  of  his  cor- 
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did  ho^pitaliij  and  genial  good  nature — 
and  that  there  are  few  things  I  would  like 
better  than  to  meet  and  talk  with  him  over 
brjones,  knowing  no  one  more^likely  to 
relish  a  pleasant  reminiscence  than  him- 
self, nor  more  certain  to  forgive  a  long- 
past  liberty  taken  with  him. 

If  there  are  many  faults  and  blunders  in 
&i8  tale  which  I  would  willingly  correct, 
if  there  be  much  that  I  would  curtail  or  cut 
ODt  altogether,  and  if  there  be  also  occa- 
sionally incidents  of  which  I  could  improve 
the  telling,  I  am  held  back  from  any  at- 
tempts of  this  kind  by  the  thought  that  it 
was  by  these  sketches,  such  as  tney  are,  I 
first  won  that  hearing  from  the  pabhc  which 
for  more  than  thirty  years  has  never  de- 
serted me,  and  that  the  favor  which  has 
ziTenthe  chief  pride  and  interest  to  my 
ufe  dates  from  the  day  I  was  known  as 
Harry  Lorreqner-  Having  given  up  the 
pnrfcSuion  for  which,  I  believe,  I  had  some 
aptitude,  to  follow  the  precarious  life  of 
a  writer,  I  suppose  I  am  only  admitting 
what  many  others  nnder  like  circumstances 
night  declare,  that  I  have  had  my  mo- 
ttenta,  and  more  than  mere  moments,  of 
donbt  and  misgiving  that  I  made  the  wiser 
ehoioe,  and  bating  the  intense  pleasure 
in  occasional  success  has  afforded,  I  have 
been  led  to  think  that  the  career  I  had 
abandoned  would  have  been  more  reward- 
ing, more  safe  from  reverses,  and  less  ex- 
p<»ed  to  those  variations  of  public  taste 
which  are  the  terrors  of  all  who  live  on  the 
world's  favor. 

Strangely  enough,  it  is  my  old  doctorial 
instinct  which  should  suggest  the  consola- 
tion to  this  passing  regret.  The  life  of 
the  physician  has  nothing  so  thoroughly 
rewarding,  nothing  so  cheering,  so  full  of 
heirtv  encouragement,  as  in  the  occasional 
friendships  to  which  it  opens  the  way.  The 
doctor  attains  to  a  degree  of  intimacy  and 
■tands  on  a  footing  of  confidence  so  totally 
exceptional,  that  if  personal  qualities  lend 
aid  to  the  position,  his  intercourse  be- 
comes friendship.  Whether,  therefore,  my 
oM  career  gave  me  any  assistance  in  new 
roads,  Vhetner  it  imparted  to  me  any 
luibits  of  investigation  as  applicable  to  the 
fall  in  morals  as  to  matter,  it  certainly 
imparted  to  me  the  happy  accident  of 
atanding  on  good  terms  with — I  was  going 
^  say— my  patient,  and  perhaps  no  better 
word  could  be  found  for  him  who  has 
i^fard  me  so  long,  trusted  me  so  much, 
giren  me  so  large  a  share  of  his  favor, 
ttd  come  to  look  on  me  with  such  friend- 
finen.  It  wonld  be  the  worst  of  ingrati- 
Me  in  me  if  I  did  not  own  that  I  owe  to 
Bj  books  not  only  the  pleasant  intimacies 


of  my  life,  but  some  of  my  closest  friend- 
ships. A  chance  expression,  a  fairly  sha- 
dowed thought,  a  mere  chord  struck  at 
random  by  a  passing  hand,  as  it  were,  has 
now  and  then  placed  me,  as  mesmerists 
call  it,  '*  e;t  ro/Tpor^ '*  with  some  one  who 
may  have  thought  long  and  deeply  on  what 
I  had  but  skimmed  over  ;  and  straightway 
there  was  a  bond  between  us. 

No  small  satisfaction  has  it  been  to  me 
occasionally  to  hear  that  out  of  the  over 
abundance  of  my  own  buoyancy  and  light- 
heartedness — and  I  had  a  great  deal  of 
both  long  ago — I  have  been  able  to  share 
with  my  neighbor  and  given  him  part  of 
my  sunshine,  and  only  felt  the  wanner 
myself.  A  great  writer — one  of  the  most 
eloquent  historians  who  ever  illustrated 
the  military  achievements  of  his  country — 
once  told  me  that,  as  he  lay  sick  and  care- 
worn after  a  fever,  it  was  in  my  reckless 
stories  of  soldier  life  he  found  the  cheeriest 
moments  of  his  solitude ;  and  now  let  me 
hasten  to  say  that  I  tell  this  in  no  spirit 
of  boastfulness,  but  with  the  heartfelt 
gratitude  of  one  who  gained  more  by  hear- 
ing that  confession  than  Harry  Lorrequer 
ever  acquired  by  all  his  own. 

One  word  now  as  regards  the  task  I 
am  immediately  engaged  in,  and  I  have 
done. 

My  publishers  propose  to  bring  out  in 
this  edition  a  carefully  revised  version  of 
all  my  books  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  written  ;  each  story  to  be  accom- 
panied by  some  brief  notice  explaining  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  written, 
and  to  what  extent  fact  or  fiction  had 
their  share  in  the  construction. 

If  such  notices  may  occasionally  be  but 
leaves  of  an  autobiography,  I  must  ask  my 
reader  to  pardon  me,  ana  to  believe  that 
I  shall  not  impose  my  egotism  upon  him 
when  it  be  possible  to  avoid  it,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  shall  know  all  that  I  my- 
self know  of  the  history  of  these  volumes. 

If  to  go  over  again  the  pages  I  wrote  so 
many  years  ago  is  in  a  measure  to  revisit 
in  age  the  loved  scenes  of  boyhood,  and  to 
ponder  over  passages  the  very  spirit  of 
whose  dictation  is  dead  and  gone — if  all 
this  has  its  sadness,  I  am  cheered  by  re- 
membering that  I  am  still  addressing  many 
old  and  dear  friends,  and  have  also  for  my 
audience  the  sons  and  grandsons,  and, 
what  I  like  better,  the  daughters  and 
granddaughters,  of  those  who  once  listened 
to  Harry  Lorrequer. 
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CHAPTEK  I. 

ABBITAL    IN    OOSK— CinC    rBfJlVlTIEfr— PMVATE 

VBBATUCAIA. 

It  was  on  a  splendid  morninff  in  tlie  au- 
tumn of  the  year  181 —  that  tiie  Howard 
transport,  with  400  of  his  Majesty's  4-th 
Begiment,  dropped  anchor  in  the  pictur- 
esque harbor  of  Cove ;  the  sea  shone  un- 
der the  purple  light  of  the  rising  sun  with 
a  rich  rosy  hue,  beautifully  in  contrast 
with  the  different  tints  of  the  foliage 
of  the  deep  woods  already  tinned  with 
the  brown  of  autumn.  Spike  Island  lay 
^*  sleeping  upon  its  broad  shadow^''  and 
the  large  ensign  which  crowns  the  battery 
was  wrapped  around  the  flagstaff,  there 
not  being  even  air  enough  to  stir  it.  Jt 
was  still  so  early  that  but  few  persons  were 
abroad ;  and  as  we  leaned  over  the  bul- 
warks, and  looked  now,  for  the  first  time 
for  eight  long  years,  upon  British  ground, 
many  an  eye  filled,  and  many  a  heaving 
breast  told  how  full  of  recollections  that 
short  moment  was,  and  how  different  our 
feelings  from  the  gay  buoyancy  with  which 
we  had  sailed  from  that  same  harbor  for 
the  Peninsula ;  many  of  our  best  and  brav- 
est had  we  left  behind  us,  and  more  than 
one  native  to  the  land  we  were  approach- 
ing had  found  his  last  rest  in  the  soil  of 
the  stranger.  It  was,  then,  with  a  min- 
gled sense  of  pain  and  pleasure  we  gazed 
upon  that  peaceful  little  village,  whose 
white  cottages  lay  dotted  along  the  edge 
of  the  haroor.  The  moody  silence  our 
thoughts  had  shed  over  us  was  soon  bro- 
ken :  the  preparations  for  disembarking 
had  begun,  and  I  recollect  well  to  this 
hour  how,  shaking  off  the  load  that  op- 
pressed my  heart,  I  descended  the  gang- 
way, humming  poor  Wolfe's  well-known 
song : — 

"Why,  Boldiew,  Mrhy 
Should  we  be  melaaeholy,  boys?** 

And  to  this  elasticity  of  spirits — whether 
the  result  of  my  profession  or  the  gift  of 
God— as  Dogberry  has  it — I  know  not — 
I  owe  the  greater  portion  of  the  happiness 
I  have  enjoyed  in  a  life,  whose  changes 
and  vicissitudes  haTe  equaled  most  men's. 
Drawn  up  in  a  line  along  the  shore,  I 
could  Bcaroe  refrain  from  a  smile  at  our 
ap{)earance.  Four  weeks  on  board  a  trans- 
port will  certainly  not  contribute  much  to 
the  personnel  of  any  unfortunate  therein 
confined ;  but  when,  in  addition  to  this, 
you  take  into  acooant  that  we  had  not  re- 
ceived new  clothes  for  three  years — if  I 
except  caps  for  our  grenadiers,  originally 


intended  for  a  Scotch  regiment,  bat  fotind 
to  be  all  too  small  for  the  long-headed 
generation.  Manv  a  patch  of  brown  and 
grey  variegated  the  faded  scarlet  of  oar 
uniform,  and  scarcely  a  pair  of  knees  in 
the  entire  regiment  did  not  confess  their 
obligations  to  a  blanket.  But  with  all 
this,  we  showed  a  stout,  weather-beaten 
front,  that,  disposed  as  the  passer-by  might 
feel  to  laugh  at  our  expense,  very  little 
caution  would  teach  him  it  were  luUy  as 
safe  to  indulge  it  in  his  sleeve. 

The  bells  from  every  steeple  and  tower 
rang  gayl^  out  a  peal  of  welcome  as  we 
marched  into  ''that  beautiful  city  called 
Cork,'*  our  band  {^liying  "Garryowen  " — 
for  we  had  been  onginally  raised  in  Ire- 
land, and  still  amon^  our  officers  main- 
tained a  strong  majority  for  that  land  of 
punch,  priests,  and  potatoes — the  tattered 
nag  of  the  regiment  proudly  waving  over 
our  heads,  and  not  a  man  amount  us 
whose  warm  heai't  did  not  bound  behind  a 
Waterloo  medal  Well,  well  II  am  now 
— ^alas  1  that  I  should  say  it — somewhat  in 
the  '^  sere  and  yellow  ; "  and  I  confess,  af- 
ter the  experience  of  some  moments  of 
high,  triumphant  feeling,  thiU;  I  never  be- 
fore felt  within  me  the  same  animating, 
spirit*filling  glow  of  delight  as  rose  within 
my  heart  that  day  as  1  marched  at  the 
head  of  my  company  down  Gooi^e's-street. 

We  were  soon  settled  in  barracks ;  and 
then  began  a  series  of  entertainments  on 
the  side  of  the  civic  dignities  of  Cork, 
which  led  most  of  us  to  believe  that  we 
had  only  escaped  shot  and  shell  to  fall  less 
gloriously  beneath  champagne  and  claret. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  coroner  in  the 
island  who  would  hayc  pronounced  but  the 
one  verdict  over  the  regiment — "Killed 
by  the  mayor  and  corporation,"  had  we  so 
fallen. 

First  of  all,  we  were  dined  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Cork — and,  to  do  them  justice,  a 
harder  drinking  set  of  gentlemen  no  city 
need  boast ;  then  we  were  feasted  by  the 
corporation  ;  then  by  the  sheriffs ;  then 
came  the  mayor,  solus ;  then  an  address, 
with  a  cold  collation,  that  left  eight  of  us 
on  the  sick-list  for  a  fortniglit :  but  the 
climax  of  all  was  a  grand  entertainment 
given  in  the  Mansion  House,  and  to  which 
upwards  of  two  thousand  were  invited.  It 
was  a  species  of  f ancv  ball,  be^ginning  by  a 
dijeHner  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  ending — I  never  yet  met  the  man  who 
could  tell  when  it  enaed  I  As  for  myself, 
mj  finale  partook  a  little  of  the  adven- 
turous, and  I  may  as  well  relate  it. 

After  waltzing  for  about  an  hour  with 
one  of  the  prettiest  girls  I  ever  set  eyes 
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upon,  and  getting  a  tender  squeeze  of  the 
hand,  as  I  restored  her  to  a  most  affable- 
looking  old  lady  Id  a  blue  turban  and  a 
red  velvet  gown,  who  smiled  benignly  at 
me,  and  called  me  ^^Meejnvy^  I  retired.,  to 
lecmit  for  a  new  attack,  to  a  small  table, 
where  three  of  ours  were  quaffing  ponche  a 
h  RomaiMy  with  a  crowd  of  Corkagians 
abont  them,  eagerly  inquiring  after  some 
heroes  of  their  own  city,  whose  deeds  of 
irms  they  were  surprised  did  not  obtain 
special  mention  from  '*  the  Duke. "  I  soon 
ingratiated  myself  into  this  well-occupied 
clique,  and  dosed  them  with  glory  to  tneir 
hearts'  content.  I  resolved  at  once  to  enter 
into  their  humor;  and  as  the  '^  ponche" 
mounted  up  to  my  brain  I  gradually  found 
my  acquaintanceship  extend  to  every  fam- 
ily and  connection  in  the  country. 

''Did  ye  know  Phil  Beamish  of  the 
3— th,  sir?"  said  a  tall,  red-faced,  red- 
vhiskered,  well-looking  gentleman,  who 
bore  no  slight  resemblance  to  Feargus 
O'Connor. 

/'Phil  Beamish!"  said  I.  ^^ndeed  I 
lid,  sir,  and  do  still ;  and  there  is  not  a 
man  in  the  British  army  I  am  prouder  of 
knowing."  Here,  by  the  way,  I  mav  men- 
tion that  I  never  heard  the  name  till  that 
moment 

"You  don't  sav,  sir?"  said  Feargus — 
for  BO  I  must  call  him,  for  shortness'  sake. 
*'Haa  he  any  chance  of  the  company  yet, 
lir?" 

"Company!"  said  I,  in  astonishment. 
''He  obtained  his  majority  three  months 
once.  You  cannot  possibly  have  heard 
Irom  him  lately,  or  you  would  have  known 
that?" 

"Thafs  true,  sir.  I  never  heard  since 
he  quitted  the  3 — th  to  go  to  Versailles,  I 
think  they  call  it,  for  his  health.  But  how 
did  he  get  the  step,  sir?" 

"Whv,  as  to  tne  conipany,  that  was  re- 
Barkible  enough!"  said  I,  quaffing  off  a 
tumbler  of  champagne  to  assist  my  inven- 
tion. '^You  know  it  was  about  four 
o[(dock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  that 
Kapoleon  ordered  Grouchy  to  advance  with 
the  first  and  second  brigade  of  the  Old 
&Qard  and  two  regiments  of  chasseurs,  and 
i^k  the  position  occupied  by  Picton  and 
^  regiments  under  his  command.  Well, 
ir,  on  they  came,  masked  by  the  smoke  of 
t  terrific  discharge  of  artillery,  stationed  on 
aamalJ  eminence  to  our  left,  and  which  did 
tanendous  execution  among  our  poor  fel- 
kva— on  they  came,  sir,  and  as  the  smoke 
cktted  partially  away  we  got  a  ghmpse  of 
ftem,  and  a  more  dangerous-looking  set  I 
iluMiId  not  desire  to  see:  grizzly-bearded, 
Wd-featozedf  bronzed  fellows,  about  five- 


and-thirty  or  foiiy  years  of  age  ;  their 
beauty  not  a  whit  improved  by  the  red 
glare  thrown  upon  their  faces  and  along 
the  whole  line  by  each  flash  of  the  long 
twenty- fours  that  were  playing  away  to  the 
right.  Just  at  this  moment  Picton  rode 
down  the  line  with  his  staff,  and  stopping 
within  a  few  paces  of  me,  said,  *  They're 
coming  up:  stead v,  boys  ;  steady  now:  we 
shall  have  something  to  do  soon.'  And 
then,  turning  sharply  round,  he  looked  in 
the  direction  of  the  French  battery,  that 
was  thundering  away  again  in  full  force, 
*Ah,  that  must  be  silenced,'  said  he, 
*  Where's  Beamish?- 


y  » 


"  Says  Picton  I "  interrupted  Feargus, 
his  eyes  startjng  from  their  sockets,  and 
his  mouth  growing  wider  every  moment, 
as  ho  listened  with  the  most  intense  inter* 
est. 

**  Yes,"  said  I,  slowly.  And  then,  with 
all  the  provoking  nonchalance  of  an  Italian 
im])rovisatore,  who  always  halts  at  the  most 
exciting  point  of  his  narrative,  I  begged  a 
listener  near  me  to  fill  my  glass  from  the 
iced  punch  beside  him.  ^ot  a  sound  was 
heard  as  I  lifted  the  bumper  to  my  lips  ; 
all  were  breathless  in  their  wound-up  anxi- 
ety to  hear  of  their  countryman  who  had 
been  selected  by  Picton — for  what,  too, 
they  knew  not  yet,  and,  indeed,  at  that  in- 
stant, I  did  not  know  myself,  and  nearly 
laughed  outright,  for  the  two  of  ours  who 
had  remained  at  the  table  had  so  well  em- 
ployed their  interval  of  ease  as  to  become 
very  pleasantly  drunk,  and  were  listening 
to  my  confounded  story  with  all  the  grav- 
ity and  seriousness  in  the  world. — 
*'  *  Where's  Beamish?'  says  Picton.  '  Here, 
sir,'  said  Phil,  stepping  out  from  the  line, 
and  touching  his  cap  to  the  general,  who, 
taking  him  apart  for  a  few  minutes,  snoke 
to  him  with  great  animation.  We  did  not 
know  what  he  said ;  but  before  five  min- 
utes were  over,  there  was  Phil  with  three 
companies  of  light-bobs  drawn  up  at  our 
left ;  their  muskets  at  the  charge,  they  set 
off  at  a  round  trot  down  the  little  steep 
which  closed  our  flank.  We  had  not  much 
time  to  follow  their  movements,  for  our 
own  amusement  began  soon  ;  but  I  well 
remember,  after  repelling  the  French  at- 
tack, and  standing  in  squai*e  against  two 
heavy  charges  of  cuirassiers,  the  first  thing 
I  saw  where  the  French  battery  had  stood, 
was  Phil  Beamish  and  about  a  handful  of 
brave  fellows,  all  that  remained  from  the 
skirmish.  He  captured  two  of  the  enemy- s 
field-pieces,  and  was  *  Captain  Beamish ' 
on  the  day  after." 

^^Lon^  life  to  him  I"  said  at  least  a 
dozen  voices  behind  and  about  me,  while 
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a  general  clinking  of  decanters  and  smack- 
ing of  lii^s  betokened  that  Phirs  health 
with  all  the  honors  was  being  celebrated. 
For  myself,  I  was  really  so  engrossed  by  my 
narrative,  and  so  excited  by  the  '*ponche, 
that  I  saw  or  heard  rery  little  of  what  was 
passing  around,  and  have  only  a  kind  of 
dim  recollection  of  being  seized  by  the 
hand  by  *'Feargus,"  who  was  Beamish 's 
brother,  and  who,  in  the  fullness  of  his 
heart,  would  have  hugged  me  to  his 
breast,  if  I  had  not  opportunely  been  so 
overpowered  as  to  fall  senseless  under  the 
table. 

When  I  first  returned  to  consciousness, 
I  found  myself  lying  exactly  where  I  had 
fallen.  Around  me  lay  heaps  of  slain — 
the  two  of  "ours"  amongst  the  number. 
One  of  them — I  remembMer  he  was  the 
adjutant — held  in  his  hand  a  wax  candle 
(two  to  the  pound).  Whether  he  had 
himself  seized  it  in  the  enthusiasm  of  my 
narrative  of  flood  and  field,  or  it  had  been 
put  there  by  another,  I  know  not,  but  ho 
certainly  cut  a  droll  figure.  The  room  we 
were  in  was  a  small  one  off  the  great 
saloon,  and  through  the  half-open  folding- 
door  I  could  clearly  perceive  that  the 
festivities  were  still  continued.  The  crash 
of  fiddles  and  French  horns,  and  the 
tramp  of  feet,  which  had  lost  much  of 
their  elasticity  since  the  entertainment 
began,  rang  through  my  ears,  mingled 
with  the  sounds  **Down  the  middle," 
**  Hands  across,"  ^'HeiVs  your  partner, 
captain."  What  hour  of  the  night  or 
morning  it  then  was,  I  could  not  guess ; 
but  certainly  the  vigor  of  the  party 
seemed  little  abated,  if  I  might  judge 
from  the  specimen  before  me,  and  the 
testimony  of  a  short  plethoric  gentleman, 
who  stood  wiping  his  bald  head,  after  con- 
ducting his  partner  down  twenty-eight 
couple,  and  who,  turning  to  his  friend, 
said,  ''  Oh,  the  distance  is  nothing,  but  it 
is  the  pace  that  kills." 

The  first  evidence  I  showed  of  any  re- 
turn to  reason  was  a  strong  anxiety  to  be 
at  my  quarters ;  but  how  to  get  there  I 
knew  not.  The  faint  glimmering  of  sense 
I  possessed  told  me  that  'Ho  stand  was  to 
fall,"  and  I  was  ashamed  to  go  on  all- 
fours,  which  prudence  suggested. 

At  this  moment  I  remembered  I  had 
brought  with  me  my  cane,  which,  from 
a  i)ernaps  pardonable  vanity,  I  was  fond 
of  parading.  It  was  a  present  from  the 
officers  of  my  regiment— -many  of  them, 
alas  I  since  dead — and  had  a  most  splendid 
gold  head,  with  a  stag  at  the  top — the 
arms  of  the  regiment.  This  I  would  not 
have  lost  for  any  consideration  I  can  men- 


tion ;  and  this  now  was  gone  !  I  lookc 
around  me  on  every  side  ;  I  groped  bcneat 
the  table ;  I  turned  the  sleeping  sots  ivl 
lay  about  in  no  very  gentle  fashion  ;  bu 
alas  I  it  was  gone.  I  sprang  to  my  fee 
and  only  then  remembered  how  unfit 
was  to  follow  up  the  search,  as  table 
chairs,  lights,  and  people  seemed  all  rocl 
ing  and  waving  before  ma  However, 
succeeded  in  making  my  way  through  or 
room  into  another,  sometimes  guiding  m 
steps  alon^  the  walls ;  and  once,  as  I  n 
collect,  striking  the  diagonal  of  a  room, 
bisected  a  quadrille  with  such  illdirectc 
speed,  as  to  run  foul  of  a  Cork  dandy  an 
his  partner  who  were  just  performing  tl 
**«n  araw^;"  but  though  I  saw  them  li 
tumbled  in  the  dust  by  the  shock  of  m 
encounter — for  I  had  upset  them — 1  sti 
held  on  the  even  tenor  of  my  way.  1 
fact,  I  had  feeling  for  but  one  loss  ;  an< 
still  in  pursuit  of  my  cane,  I  reached  tl 
hall-door.  Now,  be  it  known  that  tli 
architecture  of  the  Cork  Mansion  Hou£ 
has  but  one  fault,  but  that  fault  is  a  gran 
one,  and  a  strong  evidence  of  how  unsuite 
English  architects  are  to  provide  building 
for  a  people  whose  tastes  and  habits  the 
but  imperfectly  understand — be  it  knowi 
then,  that  the  descent  from  the  hall-doc 
to  the  street  was  by  a  flight  of  tweh 
stone  steps.  How  I  should  ever  get  dow 
these  was  now  my  difficulty.  If  Falstfi: 
deplored  **  eight  yards  of  uneven  groun 
as  Doing  three  score  and  ten  miles  a  foot, 
with  equal  truth  did  I  feel  that  thea 
twelve  awful  steps  were  worse  to  me  tha 
would  be  M'Gillicuddy's  Beeks  in  the  daj 
light,  and  with  a  head  clear  from  chain 
pagne. 

While  I  yet  hesitated,  the  problei 
resolved  itseli ;  for,  gazing  down  upon  th 
bright  gravel,  brilliantly  lighted  by  th 
surrounding  lamps,  I  lost  my  balance,  an< 
came  tumbling  and  rolling  from  top  t 
bottom,  where  I  fell  upon  a  large  mass  o 
some  soft  substance,  to  which,  in  all  prob 
ability,  I  owe  my  life.  In  a  few  seconds 
recovered  my  senses,  and  what  was  m; 
surprise  to  find  that  the  downy  cushioi 
beneath  snored  most  audibly  I  I  moved  i 
little  to  one  side,  and  then  discovered  tha 
in  reality  it  was  nothing  less  than  an  alder 
man  of  Cork,  who,  from  his  position,  \ 
concluded  had  shared  the  same  fate  wit] 
myself  :  there  he  lay,  ''like  a  warrior  tak 
ing  his  rest,"  but  not  with  his  ''martia 
cloak  around  him,"  but  a  much  more  com 
f ortable  and  far  more  costly  robe — a  scarle 
gown  of  office — with  huge  velvet  cuffs  an< 
a  great  cape  of  the  same  material.  Trui 
courage  consists  in  presence  of  mind ;  au( 
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here  mine  came  to  my  aid  at  once  :  recol- 
lecting the  loss  I  haa  just  sustained,  and 
perceiving  that  all  was  still  about  me,  with 
that  right  Peninsular  maxim,  that  reprisals 
are  fair  in  an  enemy's  camp,  I  proceeded 
to  strip  the  slain  ;  and  with  some  little 
difficulty — ^partly,  indeed,  owing  to  my 
ovn  nnsteadiness  on  my  legs — I  succeeded 
ia  denuding  the  wortny  alderman,  who 
^Te  no  other  sign  of  life  during  the  opera- 
tion than  an  abortive  effort  to  ^^hip^  hip, 
hurrah,"  in  which  I  left  him,  having  put 
OQ  the  spoil,  and  set  out  on  my  way  to  the 
barrack  with  as  much  dignity  of  manner 
u  I  could  assume  in  honor  of  my  cos- 
tnme.  And  here  I  may  mention  (in  a 
parenthesis)  that  a  more  comfortable 
momin^-gown  no  man  over  possessed,  and 
in  its  wide  luxuriant  folds  I  revel  while  I 
write  these  lines. 

When  I  awoke  on  the  following  day  I 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  tracmg  the 
erents  of  the  past  evening.  The  great 
scarlet  cloak,  however,  unraveled  much  of 
the  mystery,  and  gradually  the  whole  of 
my  career  became  clear  before  me,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  episode  of  Phil 
Beamish,  about  which  my  memory  was 
lobseauently  refreshed.  But  I  anticipate. 
Only  nve  appeared  that  day  at  mess  ;  and, 
LorS !  what  specters  they  were  I — yellow 
as  guineas ;  they  called  for  soda  water 
without  ceasing,  and  scarcely  spoke  a  word 
to  each  other.     It  was  plain  that  the  cor- 

C ration  of  Cork  was  committing  more 
voc  among  us  than  Corunna  or  Waterloo, 
and  that  if  we  did  not  change  our  quarters, 
there  would  be  quick  promotion  in  the 
corps  for  such  as  were  '*  seasoned  gentle- 
men." After  a  day  or  two  we  met  again 
tof^ther,  and  then,  what  adventures  were 
toW!— each  man  had  his  own  story  to 
narrate;  and  from  the  occurrences  de- 
tailed, one  would  have  supposed  years  had 
been  passing  instead  of  the  short  hours  of 
*n  evening  party.  Mine  were,  indeed, 
VBong  the  least  remarkable;  but  I  confess 
that  the  air  of  vraisertiblance  produced  by 
i&J  production  of  the  alderman  ic  gown 
gare  me  the  palm  above  all  competitors. 

Such  was  our    life   in    Cork — dining, 

drinking,  dancing,  riding,  steeple-chasing, 

pigeon  shooting,   and  ^ndem  driving — 

Uun^  up  any  little  interval  that  was  found 

^  exist  between  a  late  breakfast  and  the 

^Qe  to  dress  for  dinner ;  and  here  I  hope 

I  shall  not  be  accused  of  a  tendency  to 

tHttsting,   while   I  add,  that    among  all 

noiks  and  degrees  of  men,  and  women  too, 

^re  never  was  a  regiment  more  highly  in 

eitimation  than  the  4--th.     We  felt  the 

Alii  value  of  idl  the  attentions  we  were 


receiving,  and  we  endeavored,  as  best  we 
might  to  repay  them.  We  got  up  Garrison 
Balls  and  Garrison  Plays,  and  usually  per- 
formed once  or  twice  a  week  during  the 
winter.  Here  I  shone  conspicuously  :  in 
the  morning  I  was  employed  painting 
scenery  and  arranging  the  properties ;  as 
it  erew  later,  I  regulated  the  lamps  and 
looked  after  the  foot-lights,  meditating 
occasionally  between  angry  litigants,  whose 
jealousies  abound  to  the  full  as  much  in 
private  theatricals  as  in  the  regular  corps 
dranmtique.  Then,  I  was  also  leader  in 
the  orchestra ;  and  had  scarcely  given  the 
last  scrape  in  the  overture  before  I  was 
obliged  to  appear  to  speak  the  prologue. 
Such  are  the  cares  of  greatness :  to  do 
myself  justice,  I  did  not  dislike  them; 
though,  to  bo  sure,  my  taste  for  the  drama 
did  cost  me  a  little  dear,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  sequel. 

We  were  then  in  the  full  career  of 
popularity — our  balls  pronounced  the  very 
pleasantest,  our  plays  far  superior  to  anv 
regular  corps  that  had  ever  honored  Cort 
with  their  talents — when  an  event  occurred 
which  threw  a  gloom  over  all  our  proceed- 
ings, and  finally  put  a  stop  to  every  pro- 
ject for  amusement  we  had  so  completely 
given  ourselves  up  to.  This  was  no  less 
than  the  removal  of  our  Lieutenant- 
Colonel.  After  thirty  years  of  active  ser- 
vice in  the  regiment  he  then  commanded, 
his  ago  and  infirmities,  increased  by  some 
severe  wounds,  demanded  ease  and  repose  ; 
he  retired  from  us  bearing  along  with  him 
the  love  and  regard  of  every  man  in  the 
regiment.  To  the  old  officers  ho  was 
endeared  by  long  companionship,  and  un- 
deviating  friendship ;  to  the  young,  he 
was  in  every  respect  as  a  father,  assisting 
by  his  advice,  and  guiding  by  his  counsel ; 
while  to  the  men,  the  best  estimate  of  his 
worth  appeared  in  the  fact  that  corporal 
punishment  was  unknown  in  the  corps. 
Such  was  the  man  we  lost ;  and  it  may 
well  be  supposed  that  his  successor,  who, 
or  whatever  he  might  be,  came  under 
circumstances  of  no  common  difficulty 
amongst  us  ;  but  when  I  tell  that  our  new 
Lieutenant-Colonel  was  in  every  respect 
his  opposite,  it  may  be  believed  how  little 
cordiality  he  met  with. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Garden — for  so  I 
shall  call  him,  although  not  his  real  name 
— had  not  been  a  month  at  quarters  when 
he  proved  himself  a  regular  martinet ;  ev- 
erlasting drills,  continual  reports,  fatigue 
parties,  and  ball  practice,  and  Heaven 
knows  what  besides,  superseded  our  for- 
mer morning's  occupation  ;  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  time  I  have  mentioned^  we,  who 
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had  fought  our  way  from  Albuera  to  Wa- 
terloo, under  some  of  the  severest  generals 
of  division,  were  pronounced  a  most  dis- 
orderly and  ill-disciplined  regiment,  by  a 
colonel  who  had  never  seen  a  shot  fired 
but  at  a  review  at  Hounslow,  or  a  sham 
battle  in  the  Fifteen  Acres.  The  winter 
was  now  drawing  to  a  dose— already  some 
little  touch  of  spring  was  appearing — as 
our  last  play  for  tne  season  was  announced, 
and  every  effort  to  close  with  some  little 
additional  iclat  was  made  ;  and  each  per^ 
former  in  the  expected  piece  was  nerving 
himself  for  an  effott  beyond  his  wont. 
The  Colonel  had  most  unequivocally  con- 
demned these  plays;  but  that  mattered 
not — they  came  not  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion— and  we  took  no  notice  of  his  dis- 
pleasure further  than  sending  him  tickets, 
which  were  as  immediately  returned  as 
received.  From  being  the  chief  offender 
I  had  become  particularly  obnoxious  ;  and 
he  had  u^on  more  than  one  occasion  ex- 
pressed his  desire  for  an  opportunity  to 
visit  me  with  his  vengeance ;  but  tieine; 
aware  of  his  kind  intentions  towards  me  I 
took  particular  care  to  let  no  such  oppor- 
tunity occur- 
On  the  morning  in  question,  then,  I 
had  scarcely  left  my  quarters  when  one  of 
my  brother  officers  informed  me  that  the 
Colonel  had  made  a  great  uproar,  that  one 
of  the  bills  of  the  play  had  been  put  up  on 
his  door — which,  witn  his  avowed  dislike 
to  such  representations,  he  considered  as 
intended  to  insult  him  :  he  added,  too, 
that  the  Colonel  attributed  it  to  me.  In 
this,  however,  he  was  wrong — ^and,  to  this 
hour,  I  never  knew  who  did  it.  I  had 
little  time,  and  still  less  inclination,  to 
meditate  upon  the  Colonel's  wrath — the 
theatre  had  all  my  thoughts ;  and  indeed 
it  was  a  day  of  no  common  exertion,  for 
our  amusements  were  to  conclude  with  a 
grand  supper  on  the  stage,  to  which  all  the 
mte  of  Cork  were  invited.  Wherever  I 
went  through  the  city — and  many  were  my 
peregrinations — ^the  great  placard  of  the 
play  stared  me  in  the  face  ;  and  every  gate 
ana  shuttered  window  in  Cork  proclaimed 
^'  The  part  of  Oxhbllo  by  Mr.  Lorre- 

QUER." 

As  evening  drew  near  my  cares  and  oc- 
6upations  were  redoubled.  My  lago  I  had 
fears  for — ^'tis  true  he  was  an  admirable 
Lord  Grizzle  in  Tom  Thumb— but  then — 
then  I  had  to  paint  the  whole  company, 
and  bear  all  their  abuse  besides,  for  not 
making  some  of  the  most  ill-looking 
wretches  perfect  Apollos ;  but,  last  of  all, 
I  was  sent  for,  at  a  quarter  to  seven,  to 
'^ace  Desdemona's  stays.     Start  not,  gentle 


reader,  my  fair  Desdemona — she  ''who 
might  lie  by  an  emperor's  side,  and  com- 
mand him  tasks  "-^was  no  other  than  the 
senior  lieutenant  of  the  regiment,  and  who 
was  as  great  a  votary  of  the  jolly  eod  as 
honest  Cassio  himsell  But  I  must  hasten 
on ;  I  cannot  delay  to  recount  onr  snc^ 
cesses  in  detail.  Let  it  suffice  to  say, 
that,  by  universal  consent,  I  was  preferred 
to  Eean ;  and  the  only  fault  the  most  criticHEil 
observer  could  find  to  the  representative 
of  Desdemon^  was  a  rather  unladylike 
fondness  for  snuff.  But  whatever  little 
demerits  our  acting  might  have  displayed^ 
were  speedily  forgotten  in  a  champagne 
supper.  There  I  took  the  head  of  tne  ta- 
ble ;  and  in  the  costume  of  the  noble  Moor, 
toasted,  made  speeches,  returned  thanks^ 
and  sang  songs,  till  I  might  have  exclaim- 
ed with  Othello  himself  **  Chaos  is  come 
again  ;"  and  I  believe  I  owe  my  overreach- 
ing the  barrack  that  night  to  the  kind  of* 
fices  of  Desdemona,  who  carried  me  the 
greater  part  of  the  way  on  her  back. 

The  first  waking  thoughts  of  him  who 
has  indulged  over  night  are  not  among  the 
most  blissful  of  existence,  and  certainly 
the  pleasure  is  not  increased  by  the  con* 
scionsness  that  he  is  called  on  to  the  dis- 
charge of  duties  to  which  a  fevered  {)ul8e 
and  throbbing  temples  are  but  ill  suited. 
My  sleep  was  suddenly  broken  in  upon  the 
morning  after  the  play  by  a*'row-dow- 
dow  "  l^at  beneath  my  window.  I  jumped 
hastily  from  my  bed  and  looked  out,  and 
there,  to  my  norror,  perceived  the  regi- 
ment under  arms.  It  was  one  of  our  con- 
founded ColonePs  morning  diills ;  and 
there  he  stood  himself,  with  the  poor  adju- 
tant who  had  been  up  all  night,  shivering 
beside  him.  Some  two  or  three  of  the  or^ 
ficers  had  descended ;  and  the  drum  was 
now  summoning  the  others  as  it  beat  round 
the  barrack-square.  I  saw  there  was  not  a 
moment  to  lose,  and  proceeded  to  dress 
with  all  dispatch ;  but,  to  my  misery,  I 
discoyered  everywhere  nothing  but  theat- 
rical robes  and.  decorations — there,  lay  a 
splendid  turban,  here,  a  pair  of  buskins — 
a  spangled  jacket  ^litteml  on  one  table, 
and  a  jeweled  scimitar  on  the  other.  At 
last  I  detected  my  '^regimental  small- 
clothes," most  ignominiously  thrust  into 
a  corner  in  my  ardor  for  my  Moorish 
robes  the  preceding  evening. 

I  dressed  myself  with  the  speed  of  light- 
ning; but  as  I  proceeded  in  my  occupation, 
guess  my  annoyance  to  find  that  the  toilet- 
table  and  glass,  aye,  and  even  the  basin- 
stand,  had  been  removed  to  the  dressings 
room  of  the  theater ;  and  my  servant,  I 
suppose,  following  his  master's  example. 


••  >t    t 
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TOUR  QCAHTHHS,  Sin,"  ROARED  THE  l.TTTI.E 
WITH  A  IIAiaUTV  WAVE  OF  ni8  HAND,  I'l 
PART  TO   t^EEK   EXPI,ANATION.      (P.    9.) 
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was  too  tinsv  to  remember  to  bring  them 
back,  80  tliat  I  was  unable  to  procure  the 
luxury  of  cold  water — for  now  not  a  mo- 
ment more  remained,  the  drum  had  ceased, 
and  the  men  had  all  fallen  in.  Hastily 
(iranrin^  on  mj  coat,  I  put  on  my  shako, 
and  bnckling  on  my  belt  as  dandy-like  as 
might  be,  hurried  down  the  stairs  to  the 
barraek-yanl.  By  the  time  I  ^ot  down,  the 
men  were  all  drawn  up  in  line  along  the 
square,  while  the  adjutant  was  proceeding 
to  examine  their  accouterments,  as  he 
passed  down.  The  Colonel -and  the  offi- 
cers were  standing  in  a  group  but  not  con- 
versing. The  anger  of  the  commanding 
officer  appeared  still  to  continue,  and 
there  was  a  dead  silence  maintained  on 
both  sides.  To  reach  the  spot  where  they 
stood  I  had  to  pass  along  part  of  the  line. 
Induing  so,  how  shall  I  conrey  my  amaze- 
ment at  the  faces  that  met  me — a  general 
titter  ran  along  the  entire  rank,  which  not 
even  their  fears  for  consequences  seemed 
able  to  repress — for  an  effort,  on  the  part 
of  many,  ^  stifle  the  laugh,  only  ended 
in  a  still  ^der  burst  of  merriment  I 
looked  to  the  far  side  of  the  yard  for  an 
ei])lanation,  but  there  was  nothing  there 
to  account  for  it.  I  now  crossed  over  to 
where  the  officers  were  standing,  determin- 
ing in  my  own  mind  to  inrestigate  the  oc- 
cnrronce  thoroughly,  when  free  from  the 
presence  of  the  Colonel,  to  whom  any  re- 
presentation of  ill  conduct  always  brought 
apanishmeut  far  exceeding  the  merits  of 
the  case. 

Scarce! V  had  I  formed  this  resolve,  when 
I  reached  the  group  of  officers,  but  the 
moment  I  came  near,  one  general  roar  of 
laughter  saluted  me,  the  like  of  which  I 
never  before  heard.  I  looked  down  at  my 
c«>stnme,  expecting  to  discover  that,  in  my 
hnrry  to  dress,  I  nad  put  on  some  of  the 
garments  of  Othello.  No:  all  was  perfect- 
ly correct.  I  waited  for  a  moment,  till 
ine  first  burst  of  their  merriment  over,  I 
should  obtain  a  clue  to  the  jest.  But 
there  seemed  no  prospect  of  this,  for,  as  I 
stood  patiently  before  them,  their  mirth 

tnpeared  to  increase.     Indeed,  poor  6 , 

ue  senior  major,  one  of  the  gravest  men 
in  Earope,  laughed  till  the  teaurs  ran  down 
bis  cheeks ;  and  such  was  the  effect  upon 
me,  that  I  was  induced  to  laugh,  too — as 
men  will  sometimes,  from  the  infectious 
nature  of  that  strange  emotion — but,  no 
>ooner  did  I  do  this,  than  their  fun  knew 
no  bounds,  and    some   almost  screamed 
^oud  in  the  excess  of  their  merriment. 
Jn«t  at  this  instant  the  Colonel,  who  had 
been  examining    some  of   the   men,  ap- 
proached oar  group,  advancing  with  an  air 


of  evident  displeasure,  as  the  shouts  of 
laughter  contwued.  As  he  came  up,  I 
turned  hastilv  round,  and  touching  my 
cap,  wished  him  good  morning.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  look  ho  gave  me.  If  a 
glance  could  have  annihilated  any  man,  his 
would  have  finished  me.  For  a  moment 
his  face  became  purple  with  rage,  his  eye 
was  almost  hid  beneath  his  bent  brow,  and 
he  absolutely  shook  with  passion. 

'*  Go,  sir,"  said  he  at  length,  as  soon  aa 
he  was  able  to  find  utterance  for  his  words 
— *^go,  sir,  to  your  quarters  ;  and  before 
you  leave  them,  a  court-martisd  shall  de- 
cide if  such  continued  insult  to  your  com- 
manding officer  warrants  your  name  being 
on  the  Army  List.*' 

**What  tne  devil  can  all  this  mean?'' 
I  said,  in  a  half-whisper,  turning  to  the 
others.  But  there  they  stood,  their  hand- 
kerchiefs to  their  mouths,  and  evidently 
choking  with  suppressed  laughter. 

"May  I  beg,  Colonel  Carden,"  said  I — 

*•'  To  your  quarters,  sir,"  roared  the  little 
man  in  the  voice  of  a  lion.  And,  with  a 
haughty  wave  of  his  hand,  prevented  all 
further  attempt  on  my  part  to  seek  explan- 
ation. 

**  They're  all  mad,  every  man  of  them," 
I  muttered,  as  I  betook  myself  slowly  back 
to  mv  rooms,  amid  the  same  evidences  of 
mirtn  my  first  appearance  had  excited — 
which  even  the  Colonel's  presence,  feared 
as  he  was,  could  not  entirely  subdue. 

With  the  air  of  a  martyr  I  trod  heavily 
up  the  stairs,  and  entered  my  quarters, 
meditating  within  myself  awful  schemes 
for  vengeance  on  the  now  open  tyranny  of 
my  Colonel ;  upon  whom,  I  too,  in  my 
honest  rectitude  of  heart,  vowed  to  have  a 
**  court-martial."  I  threw  myself  upon  a 
chair,  and  endeavored  to  recollect  what 
circumstances  of  the  past  evening  could 
have  possibly  suggestea  all  the  mirth  in 
which  both  officers  and  men  seemed  to 
participate  equally  ;  but  nothing  could  I 
remember  capable  of  solving  the  mystery  : 
surely,  the  cruel  wrongs  of  the  manly 
Othello  were  no  laughter-moving  subject. 

I  rang  the  bell  h^tily  for  my  servant. 
The  door  opened. 

'*  Stubbes,"  said  I, "  are  you  aw^are " 

I  had  only  got  so  far  in  my  question, 
when  my  servant,  one  of  the  most  discreet 
of  men,  put  on  a  broad  ^rin,  and  turned 
awaytoward  the  door  to  hide  bis  face. 

**  What  the  devil  does  this  mean?  "  said 
I,  stamping  with  passion  ;  'Mie  is  as  bad  as 
the  rest.  Stubbes" — and  this  I  spoke 
with  the  most  grave  and  severe  tone— 
"what  is  the  meaning  of  this  insolence?" 

"  Oh,  sir,"  said  the  man — "  oh,  sir,  sure- 
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It  jon  did  not  appear  on  parade  with  that 
face?  "  And  then  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  the 
most  uncontrollable  laughter. 

Like  lightning  a  horrid  doubt  shot 
across  my  mind.  I  sprang  over  to  the 
dressinff-glass,  which  had  been  replaced, 
and  oh  r  horror  of  horrors  I  there  I  stood 
as  black  as  the  king  of  Ashantee.  The 
cursed  dye  which  I  had  put  on  for  Othello, 
I  had  never  washed  off — and  there,  with  a 
huge  bearskin  shako,  and  a  pair  of  dark, 
bushy  whiskers,  shone  mjr  huge,  black, 
and  polished  visage,  glowering  at  itself  in 
the  looking[-glas8. 

My  first  impulse,  after  amazement  had  a 
little  subsided,  was  to  laugh  immoderately; 
in  this  I  was  joined  by  Stubbes,  who,  feel- 
ing that  his  mirth  was  participated  in, 
Save  full  vent  to  his  risibility.  And,  in- 
eed,  as  I  stood  before  the  glass,  grinning 
from  ear  to  ear,  I  felt  very  little  surprise 
that  my  joining  in  the  laughter  of  my 
brother  officers,  a  short  time  before,  had 
caused  an  increase  of  their  merriment.  I 
threw  myself  upon  a  sofa,  and  absolutely 
laughed  till  mv  sides  ached,  when,  the 
door  opening,  tne  adjutant  made  his  ap- 
pearance. He  looked  for  a  moment  at  me, 
then  at  Stubbes,  and  then  burst  out  him- 
self, as  loud  as  either  of  us.  When  he  had 
at  length  recovered  himself,  he  wiped  his 
face  with  his  handkerchief,  and  said,  with 
a  tone  of  much  gravity, — 

"  But,  my  dear  Lorrequer,  this  will  be  a 
serious — a  devilish  serious  affair.  You 
know  what  kind  of  man  Colonel  Garden 
is;  and  yon  are  aware,  too,  you  are  not  one 
of  his  prime  favorites.  He  is  firmly  |)er- 
Buaded  that  you  intended  to  insult  him, 
and  nothing  will  convince  him  to  the  con- 
trary. We  told  him  how  it  must  have  oc- 
curred, but  he  will  listen  to  no  explanation." 

I  thought  for  one  second  before  I  replied. 
My  mind,  with  the  practiced  rapidity  of 
an  old  campaigner,  took  in  all  the  pros  and 
eons  of  the  case;  I  saw  at  a  ff lance  it  were 
better  to  brave  the  anger  of  the  Colonel, 
come  in  what  shape  it  might,  than  be  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  mess  for  life,  and 
with  a  face  of  the  greatest  gravity  and  self- 
possession,  said, — 

"  Well,  adjutant,  the  Colonel  is  right. 
It  was  no  mistake !  You  know  I  sent  him 
tickets  yesterday  for  the  theatre.  Well, 
he  returned  them;  this  did  not  annoy  me, 
but  on  one  account:  I  had  made  a  wager 
with  Alderman  Gullable  that  the  Colonel 
should  see  me  in  Othello*  What  was  to  bo 
done?  Don't  you  see,  now,  there  was  only 
one  course,  and  I  took  it,  old  boy,  and 
have  won  my  bet  I " 

''And  lost  your  commission  for  a  dozen 


of  champagne,  I  suppose/'  said  the  adju- 
tant. 

'*  Never  mind,  my  dear  fellow,"  I  replied; 
'^I  shall  get  out  of  this  scrape,  as  1  have 
done  many  others." 

"  But  what  do  von  intend  doing?" 

'*0h,  as  to  that,"  said  I,  "1  shall,  of 
course,  wait  on  tlie  Colonel  immediately; 
pretend  to  him  that  it  was  a  mere  blun- 
der from  the  inattention  of  my  servant — 
hand  over  Stubbes  to  the  powers  that  pun- 
ish" (here  the  poor  fellow  winced  alittle), 
''and  make  my  peace  as  well  as  I  can. 
But,  adjutant,  mind,"  said  1,  ''and  give 
the  real  version  to  all  our  fellows,  and  tell 
them  to  make  it  public  as  much  as  they 
please." 

"  Never  fear,"  said  he,  as.  he  left  the 
room  still  laughing,  ''they  shall  all  know 
the  true  story ;  but  I  wish  with  all  my 
heart  you  were  well  out  of  it." 

I  now  lost  no  time  in  making  my  toilet, 
and  presented  myself  at  the  Colonel's  quar- 
ters. It  is  no  pleasure  for  me  to  recount 
these  passages  in  my  life,  in  which  I  have 
had  to  bear  the  *'  proud  man's  oentumely." 
I  shall  therefore  merely  observe,  that  auer 
a  very  long  interview,  the  Colonel  accepted 
my  apologies,  and  we  parted. 

Before  a  week  elapsed,  the  story  had 
gone  far  and  near  ;  every  dinner-table  in 
Cork  had  laughed  at  it.  As  for  me,  I  at- 
tained immortal  honor  for  my  tact  and 
courage.  Poor  Gullable  readily  agreed  to 
favor  the  story,  and  gave  us  a  dmner  as 
the  lowest  wager,  and  the  Colonel  was  so 
unmercifully  quizzed  on  the  subject,  and 
such  broad  allusions  to  his  being  humbugg- 
ed were  given  in  the  Cork  papers,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  negotiate  a  cnange  of  quar- 
ters with  another  regiment,  to  get  out  of 
the  continual  iesting,  and  in  less  than  a 
month  we  marched  to  Limerick,  to  relieve, 
as  it  was  reported,  the  9th,  ordered  for  for- 
eign service,  but,  in  reality  only  to  relieve 
Lieut.-Colonel  Carden,  quizzed  beyond  en- 
durance. 

However,  if  the  Colonel  had  seemed  to 
forgive,  he  did  not  forget,  for  the  very  sec- 
ond week  after  our  arrival  in  Limerick,  I 
received  one  morning  at  my  breakfast-table 
the  following  brief  note  frofai  our  adju- 
tant : 

'*  My  Deab  Lorbequsb, — ^The  Colonel 
has  received  orders  to  dispatch  two  com- 
panies to  somo  remote  part  of  the  coun- 
ty Clare,  and  as  you  have  '  done  the  state 
some  service,'  you  are  selected  for  the 
beautiful  town  of  Kilrush,  where,  to  use 
the  eulogistic  language  of  tlie  geography 
books,  'there   is  a  good  harbor,   and  a 
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mtfket  plentifully  supplied  with  fish.'  I 
have  jii£t  heard  of  the  kind  intention  in 
store  for  you,  and  lose  no  time  in  letting 
yon  know. 

**  God  give  you  a  good  deliverance  from 
the  'gar^ans  blancs^  as  the  Moniteur  calls 
the  W  hiteboys,  and  believe  me  ever  youra. 

^'Chables  Curzon." 

I  had  scarcely  twice  read  over  the  ad- 
jutant's epistle,  when  I  received  an  official 
notification  from  the  Colonel,  directing 
me  to  procee<l  to  Kilrush,  then  and  there 
to  afford  all  aid  and  assistance  in  suppress- 
ing illicit  distillation,  when  called  on  for 
that  purpose ;  and  other  similar  duties 
too  agreeable  to  recapitulate.  Alas  !  alas  I 
"Othello's  occupation  '*  was  indeed  gone  I 

The  next  morning  at  sunrise  saw  me  on 
m?  march,  with  what  appearance  of  gayety 
1  could  muster,  but  in  reality  very  much 
ehapfallen  at  my  banishment,  and  invok- 
ing sundry  things  upon  the  devoted  head 
of  the  Colonel,  which  he  would  by  no 
means  consider  as  '^  blessings." 

How  short-sighted  are  we  mortals, 
whether  enjoying  all  the  pomp  and  state 
of  royalty,  or  marching  like  myself  at  the 
head  of  a  detachment  of  his  Majesty's 
4-th. 

Little,  indeed,  did  I  anticipate  that  the 
Siberia  to  which  I  fancied  I  was  condemn- 
ed should  turn  out  the  happiest  quarters 
my  fate  ever  threw  me  into.  But  this,  in- 
cluding as  it  does  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant events  of  my  life,  I  reserve  for  another 
chapter. 

"  What  is  that  place  called,  Sergeant  ?" 
— **Bunratty  Castle,  sir." 

"Where  do  we  breakfast?"— ^^ At  Clare 
Island,  sir." 

'March  away,  boys !" 
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For  a  wc^ek  after  my  arrival  at  Eilrush, 
my  life  was  one  of  the  most  dreary  monot- 
onv.  The  rain,  which  had  begun  to  fall  as 
I  left  Limerick,  continued  to  descend  in 
tonrentSy  and  I  found  myself  a  close  pris- 
oner in  the  sanded  parlor  of  ^^  mine  inn." 
At  no  time  would  such  *'  durance  vile  " 
hare  been  agreeable;  but  now,  when  I  con- 
trasted it  with  all  I  had  left  behind  at 
liead-qaarterBy  it  was  absolutely  madden- 
ing. The  pleasant  lounge  in  the  morning, 
the  social  meBB,  and  the  agreeable  evening 


party,  were  all  exchanged  for  a  short  prom- 
enade of  fourteen  feet  in  one  direction,  and 
twelve  in  the  other,  such  being  the  accu- 
rate measurement  of  my  **  salle  a  mancer;" 
a  chicken,  with  legs  as  blue  as  a  High- 
lander's in  winter,  lor  my  dinner;  and  the 
hours  that  all  Christian  mankind  were  de- 
voting to  pleasant  intercourse  and  agree- 
able chit-chat,  spent  in  beating  that  dead- 
march  to  time,  *•  the  Devil's  Tattoo,"  upon 
my  rickety  table,  and  forming,  between 
whiles,  sundry  valorous  resolutions  to  re- 
form my  life,  and  '^  eschew  sack  and  loose 
company." 

My  front  window  looked  out  upon  a 
long,  straggling,  ill-paved  street,  with  its 
due  proportion  of  mud-heaps  and  duck- 
pools;  the  houses  on  either  side  were,  for 
the  most  part,  dingy-looking  edifices,  with 
half-doors,  and  such  pretension  to  being 
shons  as  a  quart  of  meal,  or  salt,  displayed 
in  the  window,  confers;  or  sometimes  two 
tobacco-pipes,  placed  ''sal tier- wise,"  would 
appear  the  only  vendible  article  in  the  es- 
tablishment. A  more  wretched,  gloomy- 
looking  picture  of  woebegone  poverty  I 
never  beheld. 

If  I  turned  for  consolation  to  the  back 
of  the  house,  my  eyes  fell  upon  the  dirty 
yard  of  a  dirty  inn;  the  half-tliatched  cow- 
shed, where  two  famished  animals  mourned 
their  hai'd  fate, —  **  chewing  the  cud  of 
sweet  and  bitter  fancy; "  the  chaise,  the 
yellow  post-chaise,  once  the  pride  and 
elory  t)f  the  establishment,  now  stood  re- 
duced from  its  wheels,  and  ignominiously 
degraded  to  a  hen-house;  on  the  grass- 
grown  roof  a  cock  had  taken  his  stand, 
with  an  air  of  protective  patronage  to  the 
feathered  inhabitants  beneath: 

"  To  what  hase  ases  must  we  oome  at  last. " 

That  chaise,  which  once  had  conveyed  the 
blooming  bride,  all  blushes  and  tenderness, 
and  the  happy  groom,  on  their  honeymoon 
visit  to  Ballybunnion  and  its  romantic 
caves,  or  to  the  gigantic  clifFs  and  sea-girt 
shores  of  Moher — or  with  more  steady  pace 
and  becoming  gravity  had  borne  along  the 
**  going  judge  of  assize" — was  now  become 
a  lying-in  hospital  for  fowls,  and  a  nursery 
for  chickens.  Fallen  as  I  was  from  my 
high  estate,  it  afforded  me  a  species  of 
malicious  satisfaction  to  contemplate  these 
sad  reverses  of  fortune;  and  I  verily  believe 
— for  on  such  slight  foundation  our  great- 
est resolves  are  built — that  if  the  rain  had 
continued  a  week  longer,  I  should  have 
become  a  misanthropist  for  life.  I  made 
many  inquiries  from  my  landlady  as  to  the 
society  of  the  place,  but  the  answers  I 
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received  only  led  to  greater  despondence. 
My  predecessor  here,  it  seemed,  had  been 
an  officer  of  a  Tcteran  battalion,  with  a 
wife,  and  that  amount  of  children  which  is 
algebraically  expressed  by  x — meaning, 
an  unknown  quantity.  He,  good  man,  m 
his  two  years'  sojourn  here,  had  been  much 
more  solicitous  about  bis  own  affairs  than 
making  acquaintance  with  his  neighbors  ; 
and  at  last,  the  few  persons  who  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  calling  on  *' the  officer/' 
gave  up  the  practice ;  and  as  there  were 
no  young  ladies  to  refresh  Pa's  memory  on 
the  matter,  they  soon  forgot  completely 
that  such  a  person  existed — and  to  this 
happy  oblivion,  I,  Harry  Lorrequer,  suc- 
oeeaed,  and  was  thus  left  without  benefit 
of  clergy  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Mrs. 
Healy  of  the  "Burton  Arms." 

As  during  the  inundation  which  deluged 
the  whole  country  around  I  was  unable  to 
stir  from  the  house,  I  enjoyed  abundant 
opportunity  of  cultivating  the  acquaintance 
01  my  hostess,  and  it  is  but  fair  that  my 
reader,  who  has  journeyed  so  far  with  me, 
should  have  an  introduction. 

Mrs.  Healy,  the  sole  proprietor  of  the 

"  Burton  Arms,"  was  of  some  five-and-fif  ty 

— "  or  by'r  lady,"  three  score  years— of  a 

mbicundand  hale  complexion;  and  though 

her  short  neck  and  corpulent  figure  might 

have  set  her  down  as  **  doubly  hazardous," 

she  looked  a  good  life  for  many  vears  to 

come.     In  height  and   breadth  she  most 

nearly  resembled  a  sugar-hogshead,  whose 

rolling,  pitching  motion,  when    trundled 

along  on  edge,  she  emulated  in  her  gait 

To  the  ungamliness  of  her  figure  her  mode 

of  dressing  not  a  little  contributed.     She 

usually  wore  a  thick  linsey-woolsey  gown, 

with  enormous  pockets  on  either  side,  and, 

like  Noi*a  Creina's,  it  certainly  inflicted  no 

undue  restriction  upon  her  charms,  but 

left 

"  EyeiT  beauty  free, 
To  sink  or  swell  as  Heaven  pleases." 

Her  feet — ^ye  gods  I  such  feet — were  appa- 
relled in  listing  slippers,  over  which  the 
upholstery  of  her  ankles  descended,  and 
completely  relieved  the  mind  of  the  spec- 
tator as  to  the  superincumbent  weight 
being  dispropoi*tioned  to  the  support  I 
remember  well  my  first  impression  on  see- 
ing those  feet  and  ankles  reposing  upon  a 
atraw  footstool,  while  she  took  her  after- 
noon doze,  and  I  wondered  within  myself 
if  elephants  were  liable  to  the  gout. 
There  are  few  countenances  in  the  world 
that,  if  wishing  to  convev  an  idea  of,  we 
cannot  refer  to  some  well-Kuown  standard ; 
and  thus  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 


hear  comparisons  with  "  Vulcan — Venus — 
Kicodemus,"  and  the  like ;  but  in  the 
present  case  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  for  any- 
thing resembling  the  face  of  the  worthy 
Mrs.  Healy,  except  it  be,  perhaps,  that 
most  ancient  and  sour  visage  we  used  to 
see  upon  old  circular  iron  rappers  formerly 
— they  make  none  of  them  now — the  only 
difference  being,  that  Mrs.  Healy's  nose 
had  no  ring  through  it ;  I  am  almost 
tempted  to  add,  ''more's  the  pity." 

Such  was  she  in  "  the  flesh ; "  would 
that  I  could  say,  she  was  more  fascinating 
in  the  "spirit!"  but,  alas,  truth,  from 
which  I  never  may  depart  in  these  "my 
confessions,"  constrains  mo  to  acknowl- 
edge the  reverse*  Most  persons,  in  this 
miserable  world  of  ours,  iiavo  some  pre- 
vailing, predominating  characteristic, 
which  usually  gives  tne  tone  and  color 
to  all  their  thoughts  and  actions,  forming 
what  we  denominate  temperament;  this 
we  see  actuating  them,  now  more,  now 
less ;  but  rarely,  however,  is  this  great 
spring  of  action  without  its  moments  of 
repose.  Not  so  with  her  of  whom  I  have 
been  speaking.  She  had  but  one  passion 
— but  like  Aaron's  rod,  it  had  a  most  con- 
suming tendency — and  that  was  to  scold 
and  abuse  all  whom  hard  fate  had  brought 
within  the  unfortunate  limits  of  her 
tyranny.  The  English  language,  compre- 
hensive as  it  is,  afforded  not  epithets  strong 
enough  for  her  wrath,  and  she  sought 
among  the  more  classic  beauties  of  her 
native  Irish  such  additional  ones  as  served 
her  need,  and  with  this  holy  alliance  of 
tongues  she  had  been,  for  years  long,  the 
dread  and  terror  of  the  entire  village. 

''The  dawning  of  mom,  the  daylight  sinking," 

ay,  and  even  the  '^night's  dull  hours,"  it 
was  said,  too,  found  her  laboring  in  her 
congenial  occupation  ;  and  while  thus  she 
continued  to  **  scold  and  grow  fat,"  her 
inn,  once  a  popular  and  frequented  one, 
became  gradually  less  and  less  frequented, 
and  the  dragon  of  the  Khine-fells  did  not 
more  effectually  lay  waste  the  territory 
about  him,  than  did  the  evil  influence  of 
her  tongue  spread  desolation  and  ruin 
around  her.  Her  inn,  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  had  not  been  troubled  with  even  a 
passing  traveler  for  many  months ;  and, 
indeed,  had  I  had  any,  even  the  least  fore- 
knowledge of  the  character  of  my  hostess, 
its  privacy  should  have  still  remained  nn- 
invaded  for  some  time  longer. 

I  had  not  been  many  hours  installed, 
when  I  got  a  specimen  of  her  powers  ;  and 
before  the  first  week  was  over,  so  constant 
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and  nnremitting  were  her  labors  in  this 
¥aj  that  I  have,  upon  the  occasion  of  a 
slight  lull  in  the  storm,  occasioned  by  her 
falling  asleep,  actually  left  my  room  to 
inqnire  if  anything  had  ^one  wrong,  in 
the  same  wav  as  the  miller  is  said  to  awake 
when  the  mill  stops.  I  trust  I  have  said 
enough  to  move  the  reader's  pity  and  com- 
passion for  my  situation — one  more  miser- 
able it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  It  may  be 
thought  that  much  might  be  done  by 
management,  and  that  a  slight  exercise 
of  the  favorite  Whig  plan  might  avail. 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  •  She  was  proof 
against  all  snch  arts ;  and  what  was  still 
vorscy  there  was  no  subject,  no  possible 
drcumstance,  no  matter,  past,  present,  or 
to  come,  that  she  could  not  wind,  by  her 
diabolical  ingenuity,  into  some  cause  of 
offense ;  and  then  came  the  quick  transi- 
tion to  instant  punishment.  Thus,  my 
apparently  harmless  inquiry  as  to  the 
lociety  of  the  neighborhood,  suggested 
to  her — a  wish  on  my  part  to  male  ac- 
an&intance — therefore  to  dine  out — there- 
fore not  to  dine  at  home — conseonentljr  to 
escape  paying  half-a-crown  and  aevouring 
a  chicken — therefore  to  defraud  her,  and 
behaTe,  as  she  would  herself  observe, 
"like  a  beggarly  scullion,  with  his  four 
shillings  a  oay^  setting  up  for  a  gentle- 
nan,"  etc. 

By  a  quiet  and  Job-like  endurance  of 
all  manner  of  taunting  suspicions  and  un- 
merited sarcasms,  to  which  I  daily  be- 
came more  reconciled,  I  absolutely  rose 
into  something  like  favor ;  and  before  the 
first  month  of  my  banishment  expired, 
had  got  the  length  of  an  invitation  to  tea 
in  her  own  snuggery — an  honor  never 
known  to  be  bestowea  on  any  before,  with 
the  exception  of  Father  Malachi  Brennan, 
her  ghostly  adviser ;  and  even  he,  it  is 
said,  never  ventured  on  such  an  approxi- 
mation to  intimacy,  until  he  was,  m  Kil- 
nish  plirase,  "half  screwed,"  thereby 
meaning  more  than  half  tipsy.  From 
time  to  time,  thus,  I  learned  from  my 
hostess  such  particulars  of  the  country 
tnd  its  inhabitants  as  I  was  desirous  of 
hearing;  and  among  other  matters,  she 
gave  me  an  account  of  the  great  landed 
proprietor  himself.  Lord  Callonby,  who 
vaH  daily  expected  at  his  seat  within  some 
iniles  of  Kilrush,  at  the  same  time  assur- 
ing me  that  I  need  not  be  looking  so 
''  pleased  and  curling  out  my  whiskers ;  " 
"that  they'd  never  take  the  trouble  of  ask- 
ing even  the  name  of  me,''  This,  though 
neither  very  courteous,  nor  altogether 
flattering  to  listen  to,  was  no  more  than  I 
luul  already  learned  from  some  brother  of- 


ficers who  knew  this  quarter,  and  who  in- 
formed me  that  the  Earl  of  Callonby, 
though  only  visiting  his  Irish  estates 
every  three  or  four  years,  never  took  the 
slightest  notice  of  any  of  the  military  in 
his  neighborhood  ;  nor,  indeed,  did  he  mix 
with  the  country  ^ntry,  confining  him- 
self to  his  own  family,  or  the  guests,  who 
usually  accompanied  him  from  England, 
and  remained  during  his  few  weeks"  stay. 
My  impression  of  his  lordship  was  there- 
fore not  calculated  to  cheer  mv  solitude  by 
anv  prospect  of  his  rendering  it  lighter. 

The  Earl's  family  consisted  of  her  lady- 
ship, an  only  son,  nearly  of  age,  and  two 
daughters  ;  the  eldest,  Lady  Jane,  had  the 
reputation  of  being  extremely  beautiful; 
and  I  remembered  when  she  came  out  in 
London,  only  the  year  before,  hearing 
nothing  but  praises  of  the  grace  and  ele- 
gance of  her  manner  united  to  the  most 
classic  beauty  of  her  face  and  figure.  The 
second  daughter  was  some  years  younger, 
and  said  to  be  also  very  handsome  ;  but  as 
yet  she  had  not  been  brought  into  society. 
Of  the  son,  Lorf  Kilkee,  I  only  heard  that 
he  had  been  a  very  gay  fellow  at  Oxford, 
•where  he  was  much  liked,  and  although 
not  particularly  studious,  had  given  evi- 
dence of  talent. 

Such  were  the  few  particulars  I  ob- 
tained of  my  neighbors,  and  thus  little 
did  I  know  of  those  who  were  so  soon  to 
exercise  a  most  important  influence  upon 
my  future  life. 

After  some  weeks*  close  confinement, 
which,  nidging  from  my  feelings  alone, 
I  should  have  counted  as  many  years,  I 
eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  oi  the  first 
glimpse  of  sunshine  to  make  a  short  excur- 
sion along  the  coast ;  I  started  early  in  the 
morning,  and  after  a  long  stroll  along  the 
bold  headlands  of  Kilkee,  was  returning 
late  in  the  evening  to  my  lodgings.  My 
path  lay  across  a  wild,  bleak  moor,  dotted 
with  low  clumps  of  furze,  and  not  present- 
ing on  any  side  the  least  trace  of  habita- 
tion. In  wading  through  the  tangled 
bushes,  my  dog  **  Mouche  "^  started  a  hare  ; 
and  after  a  run  "  sharp,  short  and  deci- 
sive," killed  her  at  the  bottom  of  a  little 
glen  some  hundred  yards  off. 

I  was  just  patting  my  dog  and  examin- 
ing the  prize,  when  I  heard  a  crackling 
among  the  low  bushes  near  me  :  and  on 
looking  up,  perceived,  about  twenty  paces 
distant,  a  short  thick-set  man,  whose  fus- 
tian jacket  and  leathern  gaiters  at  once 
1)ronounced  him  the  gamekeeper  ;  he  stood 
eaning  upon  his  gun,  quietly  awaiting,  as 
it  seemed,  for  any  movement  on  my  part, 
before  he  interfered.     With  one  glance  I 
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detected  how  matters  stood,  and  immedi- 
ately adopting  my  usual  policy  of  "  taking 
the  bull  by  the  horns,  called  out,  in  a 
tone  of  very  sufficient  authority, — 

''I  say,  mv  man,  are  you  his  lordship's 
gamekeeper  f  " 

Taking  off  his  hat,  the  man  approached 
me,  and  very  respectfully  informed  me 
that  he  was. 

''  Well,  then,"  said  I,  "  present  this 
hare  to  his  lordship  with  my  respects  ; 
here  is  my  card,  ana  say  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  wait  on  him  in  the  morning  and 
explain  the  circumstance.'' 

The  man  took  the  card,  and  seemed  for 
some  moments  undecided  how  to  act ;  he 
seemed  to  think  that  probably  he  might  be 
ill-treating  a  friend  of  his  lordship's  if  he 
refused  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  might  be 
merely  ** jockeyed"  by  some  bold-faced 
poacher.  Meanwhile  I  whistled  my  dog 
close  up,  and  humming  an  air,  with  great 
appearance  of  indifference  step})ed  out 
homewai'd.  By  this  piece  of  presence  of 
mind  I  saved  poor  "  Mouche  ;  for  I  saw 
at  a  glance  that,  with  true  gamekeeper's 
law,  he  had  been  destined  to  death  the 
moment  he  had  committed  the  offense. 

The  following  morning,  as  I  sat  at 
breakfast,  meditating  upon  the  events  of 
the  preceding  day,  and  not  exactly  deter- 
mined how  to  act,  whether  to  write  to  his 
lordship  explaining  how  the  matter  oc- 
curred, or  call  personally,  a  loud  rattling 
on  the  pavement  drew  me  to  the  window. 
As  the  house  stood  at  the  end  of  a  street, 
I  could  not  see  in  the  direction  the  noise 
came ;  but  as  I  listened  a  very  handsome 
tandem  turned  the  corner  of  the  narrow 
street,  and  came  along  toward  the  hotel  at 
a  long,  sling  trot ;  the  horses  were  dark 
chestnuts,  well-matched,  and  showing  a 
deal  of  blood.  The  carriage  was  a  dark 
drab,  with  black  wheels ;  the  harness  all 
of  the  same  color.  The  whole  turn-out — 
and  I  was  an  amateur  of  that  sort  of  thing 
was  perfect ;  the  driver,  for  I  come  to  him 
last,  as  he  was  the  last  I  looked  at,  was  a 
fashionable-lookmg  young  fellow,  plainly, 
but  knowingly,  dressed,  and  evidently 
handling  the  '^  ribbons"  like  an  experienced 
whip. 

After  bringing  his  nags  up  to  the  inn 
door  in  very  pretty  style,  he  gave  the  reins 
to  his  servant,  and  got  down.  Before  I 
was  well  aware  of  it,  the  door  of  my  room 
opened,  and  the  gentleman  entered  with  a 
certain  easy  air  oi  good  breeding,  and  say- 
ing,— 

.  "  Mr.  Lorrequer,  I  presume,"  introduced 
himself  as  Lord  Kilkee. 

I  immediately  opened  the  conversation 


by  an  apology  for  my  dog's  misconduct  on 
the  day  before,  and  assured  his  lordship 
that  I  knew  the  value  of  a  hare  in  a  hunt- 
ing country,  and  was  really  sorry  for  the 
circumstance. 

**Then  I  must  say,"  replied  his  lord- 
ship, *'  Mr.  Lorrequer  is  the  only  person 
who  regrets  the  matter ;  for  had  it  not 
been  for  this,  it  is  more  than  probable  we 
should  never  have  known  we  were  so  near 
neighbors ;  in  fact,  nothing  could  eoual 
our  amazement  at  hearing  you  were  play- 
ing the  *  Solitaire'  down  here.  You  must 
have  found  it  dreadfully  heavy,  *  and  have 
thought  us  downright  savages.'  But  then 
I  must  explain  to  you,  that  my  father  has 
made  some  'rule  absolute'  about  visiting 
when  down  here.  And  though  I  know 
you'll  not  consider  it  a  compliment,  yet  I 
can  assure  you  there  is  not  another  man 
I  know  of  he  would  pay  attention  to,  but 
yourself.  He  made  two  efforts  to  get  here 
this  morning,  but  the  gout  *  would  not  be 
denied,'  and  so  he  deputed  a  most  inferior 
*  diplomate  ; '  and  now  will  you  let  me  re- 
turn with  some  character  from  my  first 
mission,  and  inform  my  friends  that  you 
will  dine  with  us  to-day  at  seven — a  mere 
family  party  ;  but  make  your  arrangements 
to  stop  all  night  and  to-morrow  :  we  shall 
find  some  work  for  my  friend  there  on  the 
hearth  ;  what  do  you  call  him,  Mr.  Lorre- 
quer ?" 

**  *  Mouche '—come  here,  *  Mouche.'" 

*'  Ah,  *  Mouche,'  come  here,  my  fine  fel- 
low— a  splendid  dog,  indeed  ;  very  tall  for 
a  thoroughbred ;  and  now  you'll  not  for- 
get, seven,  'temps  militaire,'  and  so,  sans 
adieu." 

.  And  with  these  words  his  lordship 
shook  me  heartily  by  the  hand  ;  and  be- 
fore two  minutes  had  elapsed,  had  wrapped 
his  box-coat  once  more  across  him,  and 
was  round  the  corner. 

I  looked  for  a  few  moments  on  the 
again  silent  street,  and  was  almost  tempted 
to  believe  I  was  in  a  dream,  so  rapidly  had 
the  preceding  momenta  passed  over ;  and 
so  surprised  was  I  to  find  that  the  proud 
Earl  of  Callonby,  who  never  did  the  "  civil 
thing  "  anywhere,  should  think  proper  to 
pay  attention  to  a  poor  sub.  in  a  marching 
regiment,  whose  only  claim  on  his  ac- 
quaintance was  the  suspicion  of  poaching 
on  his  manor.  I  repeated  over  and  over 
all  his  lordship's  most  polite  speeches,  try- 
ing to  solve  the  mystery  of  them  ;  but  m 
vain :  a  thousand  explanations  occurred, 
but  none  of  them  I  felt  at  all  satisfactorv ' 
that  there  was  some  mystery  somewhere, 
had  no  doubt ;  for  I  remarked  all  througl 
that  Lord  Kilkee  laid  some  stress  upoi 
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my  identity,  and  even  seemed  surprised  at 
my  being  in  such  banishment.  '^Oh/' 
thought  I,  at  last,  *'  his  lordship  is  about 
to  get  up  private  theatricals,  and  has  seen 
my  Captain  Absolute,  or  perhaps  my 
Hamlet" — I  could  not  say  "  Othello  "  even 
tomyself— ^' and  is  anxious  to  get  ^snch 
unrivaled  talent'  even  'for  one  night 
only/" 

After  many  jesses  this  seemed  the 
nearest  I  could  think  of  ;  and  by  the  time 
Iliad  finished  my  dressing  for  dinner,  it 
was  quite  clear  to  me  I  had  solved  ail  the 
secret  of  his  lordship's  attentions. 

The  road  to  "Callonby"  was  beautiful 
beyoud  anything  I  had  ever  seen  in  Ireland. 
For  upwards  of  two  miles  it  led  along  the 
margin  of  some  lofty  cliffs,  now  jutting 
out  into  bold  promontories,  and  again 
retreating,  and  forming  small  bays  and 
mimic  harbors,  into  which  the  heavy  swell 
of  the  broad  Atlantic  was  rolling  its  deep 
blue  tida  The  evening  was  perfectly 
calm,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
shore  the  surface  of  the  sea  wiis  without  a 
ripple.  The  only  sound  breaking  the  sol- 
emu  stillness  of  the  hour  was  the  heavy 
plash  of  the  waves,  as  in  minute  peals  they 
rolled  in  upon  the  pebbly  beach,  and 
brought  back  with  them,  at  each  retreat, 
some  of  the  larger  and  smoother  stones, 
whose  noise,  as  they  fell  back  into  old 
Ocean's  bed,  mingled  with  the  din  of  the 
breaking  surf.  In  one  of  the  many  little 
bajH  I  passed,  lay  three  or  four  fishing 
soiacks.  The  sails  were  drying,  and  flap- 
ped lazily  against  the  mast.  I  could  see 
the  figures  of  the  men  as  thev  passed  back- 
wards and  forwards  upon  the  decks,  and 
although  the  height  was  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred feet,  could  hear  their  voices  ouite 
distinctly.  Upon  the  golden  strand,  wnich 
was  still  marked  with  a  deeper  tint,  where 
the  tide  had  washed,  stood  a  little  white 
cottage  of  some  fishermen — at  least,  so  the 
net  Ufore  the  door  bespoke  it.  Around  it 
ftood  some  children,  whose  merry  voices 
and  laughing  tones  sometimes  reached  me 
where  I  was  standing.  I  could  not  but 
think,  as  I  looked  down  from  my  lofty 
evrie  upon  that  little  group  of  boats  and 
that  lone  hut,  how  much  of  the  *'  world," 
to  the  humble  dwellers  beneath,  lay  in  that 
ncluded  and  narrow  bay.  There,  the  deep 
sea,  where  their  days  were  passed  in 
*'8torm  or  sunshine," — there,  the  humble 
home,  where  at  night  they  rested,  and 
around  whose  hearth  lay  all  their  cares 
tod  all  their  joys.  How  far,  how  very  far 
removed  from  the  buay  haunts  of  men,  and 
sU  the  straggles  and  contentions  of  the 
•Abitioas    world;    and  yet,  how  short- 


sighted to  suppose  that  even  they  had  not 
their  griefs  and  sorrows,  and  that  their 
humble  lot  was  devoid  of  the  inheritance 
of  those  woes  which  all  are  heirs  to. 

I  turned  reluctantly  from  the  sea-shore 
to  enter  the  gate  of  the  park,  and  my  path 
in  a  few  moments  was  as  completely 
screened  from  all  prospect  of  the  sea,  as 
though  it  had  lain  miles  inland.  An  ave- 
nue of  tall  and  ancient  lime-trees,  so  dense 
in  their  shadows  as  nearly  to  conceal  the 
road  beneath,  led  for  above  a  mile  through 
a  beautiful  lawn,  whose  surface,  gently  un- 
dulating, and  studded  with  young  clumps, 
was  dotted  over  with  sheep.  At  length, 
descending  by  a  very  steep  road,  I  reached 
a  beautiful  little  stream,  over  which  a  rus- 
tic bridge  was  thrown.  As  I  looked  down 
upon  the  rippling  stream  beneath,  on  the 
surface  of  which  the  dusky  evening  flies 
were  dipping,  I  made  a  resolve,  if  I  pros- 
pered in  his  lordship's  good  graces,  to  de- 
vote a  day  to  the  ** angle"  there,  before  I 
left  the  country.  It  was  now  growing 
late,  and  remembering  Lord  Eilkee's  inti- 
mation of  **  sharp  seven,"  I  threw  my  reins 
over  my  cob  •'Sir  Roger's"  neck  (for  I  had 
hitherto  been  walking),  and  cantered  up 
the  steep  hill  before  me.  When  I  reached 
the  top,  I  found  myself  upon  a  broad  table- 
land, encircled  by  old  and  well-grown  tim- 
ber, and  at  a  distance,  most  tastefully  half 
concealed  by  ornamental  planting,  I  could 
catch  some  glimpse  of  Callonby.  Before, 
however,  I  had  time  to  look  about  me,  I 
heard  the  tramp  of  horses' feet  behind,  and 
in  another  moment  two  ladies  dashed  up 
the  steep  behind,  and  came  toward  me, 
at  a  smart  gallop,  followed  by  a  groom, 
who,  neither  himself  nor  his  horse,  seemed 
to  relish  the  pace  of  his  f$iir  mistresses.  I 
moved  oflf  the  road  into  the  grass  to  permit 
them  to  pass  ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  got 
abreast  of  me,  than  Sir  Roger,  anxious  for 
a  fair  start,  flung  up  both  heels  at  once, 
pricked  up  his  ears,  and,  with  a  plunge 
that  very  nearly  threw  me  from  the  saddle, 
set  off  at  top  speed.  My  first  thought  was 
for  the  ladies  beside  nic,  and,  to  my  utter 
horror,  I  now  saw  them  coming  along  in 
full  gallop;  their  horses  had  got  oflf  the 
road,  and  were,  to  my  thinking,  become 
quite  unmanageable.  I  endeavored  to  pull 
up,  but  all  in  vain.  Sir  Roger  had  got  the 
bit  between  his  teeth,  a  favorite  trick  of 
his,  and  I  was  perfectly  powerless  to  hold 
him.  By  this  time,  thev  being  mounted  on 
thorough-breds,  got  a  full  neck  before  me, 
and  the  pace  was  now  tremendous:  on  we 
all  came,  each  horse  at  his  utmost  stretch. 
They  were  evidently  gaining  from  the  better 
striae  of  their  cattle,  and  will  it  be  be- 
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lieved,  or  shall  I  ventare  to  acknowledge 
it  in  these  my  Confessions,  that  I,  who  a 
moment  before  would  have  ?iven  my  best 
chance  of  promotion  to  be  aole  to  pull  in 
my  horse,  would  now  have  "pledged  my 
dukedom  "  to  be  able  to  give  Sir  Roger  one 
cut  of  the  whip  unobsei*ved.  I  leave  it  to 
the  wise  to  decipher  the  rationale^  but  such 
is  the  fact.  It  was  complete  steeple-chas- 
ing, and  my  blood  was  up. 

On  we  came,  and  I  now  perceived  that 
about  two  hundred  yards  before  me  stood 
an  iron  gate  and  piers,  without  any  hedge 
or  wall  on  either  side;  before  I  could  con- 
jecture the  meaning  of  so  strange  a  thing 
m  the  midst  of  a  large  lawn,  I  saw  the  fore- 
most horse,  now  two  or  three  lengths  be- 
fore the  other,  still  in  advance  of  me,  take 
two  or  three  short  strides,  and  fly  about 
eight  feet  over  a  sunk  fence — the  second 
followed  in  the  same  style,  the  riders  sit- 
ting as  steadily  as  in  the  gallop.  It  was 
now  my  turn,  t^nd  I  confess,  as  I  neared 
the  dyke,  I  heartily  wished  myself  well 
over  it,  for  the  very  possibility  of  a  **  mis- 
take" was  maddening.  Sir  Roger  came  on 
at  a  slapping  pace,  and  when  within  two 
yards  of  the  brink,  rose  to  it,  and  cleared 
it  like  a  deer.  By  the  time  I  had  accom- 
plished this  feat,  not  the  less  to  my  satis- 
faction that  both  ladies  had  turned  in 
their  saddles  to  watch  me,  they  were  al- 
ready far  in  advance;  they  held  on  still  at 
the  same  pace,  round  a  small  copse  which 
concealed  them  an  instant  from  my  view, 
and  which,  when  I  passed,  I  perceived  that 
they  had  just  reached  the  hall  door,  and 
were  dismounting. 

On  the  steps  stood  a  tall,  elderly-looking, 
gentlemanlike  person,  who,  I  rightly  con- 

iectured,  was  his  lordship.  I  heard  him 
aughing  heartily  as  I  came  up.  1  at  last 
succeeded  in  getting  Sir  Roger  to  a  canter, 
and  when  a  few  yards  from  where  the 
group  were  standing,  sprang  off,  and  has- 
tened up  to  make  my  apologies  as  I  best 
might  for  my  unfortunate  runaway.  I 
was  luckily  spared  the  awkwardness  of  an 
explanation,  for  his  lordship,  approaching 
me  with  his  hand  extehded,  said, — 

"  Mr.  Lorrequer  is  most  welcome  at  Call- 
onby.  I  cannot  be  mistaken,  I  am  sure — 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing  the  ne- 
phew of  my  old  friend  Sir  Guy  Lorrequer  of 
Elton.  I  am  indeed  most  happy  to  see 
you,  and  not  the  less  so,  that  you  are  safe 
and  sound,  which,  five  minutes  since,  I 
assure  you  I  had  my  fears  for." 

Before  I  could  assure  his  lordship  that 
my  fears  were  all  for  my  competitors  m  the 
race — ^for  such  in  reality  they  were — he 
introduced  me  to  the  two  ladies,  who  were 


still  standing  beside   him — "Lady  Jane 
Callonby  ;  A&.    Lorrequer ;  Lady    Cathe- 


rine. 


"Which  of  you,  young  ladies,  mav  I  ask, 
planned  this  'escapade,'^ for  I  see  by  your 
looks  it  was  no  accident  ?" 

"I  think,  papa,'' said  Lady  Jane,  "you 
must  question  Mr.  Lorrequer  on  that  head ; 
he  certainly  started  first. 

"  I  confess,  indeed,'*  said  I,  '•  such  was 
the  case." 

"  Well,  vou  must  confess,  too,  you  were 
distanced,"  said  Lady  Jane. 

His  lordship  laughed  heartily,  and  I 
joined  in  his  mirth,  feeling  at  the  same 
time  most  terribly  provoked  to  be  quizzed 
on  such  a  matter  ;  that  I,  a  steeple-chase 
horseman  of  the  first  water,  should  be 
twitted  by  a  couple  of  young  ladies,  on  the 
score  of  a  most  manly  exercise.  "But 
come,"  said  his  lordship,  "  the  first  bell 
has  rung  long  since,  and  I  am  longing  to 
ask  Mr.  Lorrequer  all  about  my  old  college 
friend  of  forty  years  ago.  So,  ladies, 
hasten  your  toilet,  I  beseech  you." 

With  these  words,  his  lordship,  taking 
mv  arm,  led  me  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  we  had  not  been  many  minutes  till 
we  were  joined  by  her  ladyship,  a  tall, 
stately,  handsome  woman,  of  a  certain  age ; 
resolutely  bent  upon  being  both  young  and 
beautiful,  in  spite  of  time  and  wrinkles ; 
her  reception  of  me,  though  not  possessing 
the  frankness  of  his  lordship,  was  still  very 

Folite,  and  intended  to  be  even  gracious, 
now  found  by  the  reiterated  inquiries  for 
my  old  uncle.  Sir  Guy,  that  he  it  was,  and 
not  Hamlet,  to  whom  I  owed  my  present 
notice,  and  I  must  include  it  among  my 
Confessions,  that  it  was  about  the  first  a^ 
vantage  I  ever  derived  from  the  relation- 
ship. After  half  an  hour's  agreeable  chat- 
ting, the  ladies  entered,  ana  then  I  had 
time  to  remark  the  extreme  beauty  of  their 
appearance;  they  were  both  wonderfully 
like,  and  except  that  Lady  Jane  was  taller 
and  more  womanly,  it  would  have  been  al- 
most impossible  to  discriminate  between 
them. 

Lady  Jane  Callonby  was  then  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  rather  above  the  mid- 
dle size,  and  slightly  disposed  toward  em- 
honpoint ;  her  eye  was  of  the  deepest  and 
most  liquid  blue,  and  rendered  apparently 
darker  by  long  lashes  of  the  blacfcest  jet — 
for  such  was  the  color  of  her  hair ;  her 
nose  slightly,  but  slightly,  deviated  from 
the  straightness  of  the  Greek,  and  her 
upper  lip  was  faultless,  as  were  her  mouth 
and  chin  :  the  whole  lower  i)art  of  the  face, 
from  the  perfect  repose,  and  from  the 
carriage  of  ner  head,  had  certainly  a  great 
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air  of  hantenr,  but  the  extreme  meltine 
softness  of  her  eyes  took  from  this,  and 
▼hen  she  spoke,  tiiere  was  a  qniet  earnest- 
ness in  her  mild  and  musical  voice,  that 
disarmed  voa  at  once  of  connecting  the 
idea  of  sell!  with  the  speaker;  the  word 
^fascinating/'  more  than  any  other  I 
know  of,  conveys  the  effect  of  her  appear- 
ance, and  to  prodace  it,  she  had,  more  than 
any  other  woman  I  ever  met,  that  wonder- 
fnl  gift,  "  TaH  de  pl^iire." 

I  was  roused  from  my  perhaps  too  ear- 
nest because  nnconscions  ga8e,at  the  love- 
ly figure  before  me,  by  his  lordship  saying, 
"Mr.  Lorrequer,  her  ladyship  is  waiting  for 
Ton."  I  accordingly  bowed,  and  offering 
n?  arm,  led  her  into  the  dinner-room. 
And  here  I  draw  rein  for  the  present,  re- 
wiring for  my  next  chapter — My  Adven- 
tures at  Callonby. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Ul  IT    CALLOXBT — TOTErUAEXSQ — ^lOSS    0*DCfWD*B 

ADVBSmniB. 

Mr  first  evening  at  Callonby  passed  off 
asnearlv  all  first  evenings  do  everywhere. 
Hi!  lordship  was  most  agreeable,  talked 
nrnch  of  my  nncle.  Sir  Ouy,  whose  fag  he 
had  been  at  Eton  half  a  century  before, 
promised  me  some  capital  shooting  in  his 
preserves,  discussed  the  state  of  politics ; 
nd,  as  the  second  decanter  of  port 
"waned  apace,'*  grew  wondrous  confi- 
dential, ana  told  me  of  his  intention  to 
start  his  son  for  the  county  at  the  next 
general  election,  such  being  the  object 
vhich  had  now  conferred  the  honor  of 
bis  presence  on  his  Irish  estates. 

Her  ladyship  was  most  condescendingly 
cif  il:  vouchnfed  much  tender  commisera- 
tion for  my  ''exile,''  as  she  termed  my 
quarters  in  Kilrush ;  wondered  how  I 
oonid  possibly  exist  in  a  marching  regi- 
ment (who  had  never  been  in  the  cavalry 
in  my  life!);  spoke  quite  feeliuj^ly  of  my 
hindnen  in  joining  their  stupid  family 
party,  for  they  were  living,  to  use  her  own 
phrase,  'Mike  hermits;"  and  wound  up 
iH  by  a  playful  assurance  that  as  she  per- 
ceived, from  all  my  answers,  that  I  was 
bent  on  preserving  a  strict  incognito,  she 
vonld  tell  no  tales  about  me  on  her  return 
to" Town."  Now  it  may  readily  be  be- 
fiered  that  all  this  and  many  more  of  her 
bdjship't  allusions  were  a  "Chaldee 
■aiinscript"  to  me;  that  she  knew  cer- 
tain facts  of  my  family  and  relations  was 
oertain,  bat  tut  she  had  interwoven  in 
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the  humble  web  of  my  history  a  very 
pretty  embroidery  of  fiction,  was  equally 
so ;  and  while  she  thus  ran  on,  with  in* 
numerable  allusions  to  Lady  Marys  and 
Lord  Johns,  who  she  pretended  to  suppose 
were  dying  to  hear  from  me,  I  could  not 
help  muttering  to  myself,  with  good 
Christopher  Sly,  "An  all  this  bo  true — 
then.  Lord,  be  thanked  for  my  good 
amends ; "  for  up  to  that  moment  I  was 
an  ungrateful  man  for  all  such  high  and 
noble  solicitude.  One  dark  doubt  shot 
for  an  instant  across  my  brain.  Mayhap 
her  ladyship  had  ** registered  a  vow" 
never  to  syllable  a  name  nnchronicled  by 
Debrett,  or  was  actually  only  mystifying 
me  for  more  amusement.  A  minute's 
consideration  dispelled  this  fear ;  for  I 
found  myself  treated  eii  seigneur  by  the 
whole  family.  As  for  the  daughters  of 
the  house,  nothing  could  possibly  be  more 
engaging  than  their  manner.  The  eldest. 
Lady  Jane,  was  pleased,  from  my  near  re- 
lationship to  her  father's  oldest  friend,  to 
receive  me,  "from  the  first,"  on  the  most 
friendly  footing,  while,  with  the  younger. 
Lady  Catherine,  from  her  being  less  re- 
served than  her  sister,  my  progress  was 
even  greater ;  and  thus,  before  we  separat- 
ed for  the  night,  I  contrived  to  "  take  up 
my  position "  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  be 
already  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  family 
party,  to  which  object  Lord,  and  indeed 
Lady,  Callonby  seemed  most  willing  to 
contribute,  ana  made  me  promise  to  spend 
the  entire  of  tho  following  day  at  Callonby, 
and  as  many  of  the  succ^ing  ones  as  my 
military  duties  would  permit. 

As  his  lordship  was  wishing  me  "good- 
night" at  the  door  of  the  drawing-room, 
he  said,  in  a  half  whisper, — 

"We  were  ignorant  yesterday,  Mr. 
Lorrequer,  how  soon  we  should  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  here ;  and  you  are 
therefore  condemned  to  a  small  room  off 
the  library,  it  being  the  only,  one  we  can 
insure  you  as  being  well  aired.  I  must 
therefore  apprise  you  that  you  are  not  to 
be  shocked  at  finding  yourself  surrounded 
by  every  member  of  my  family  hung  up  in 
frames  around  you.  But  as  the  room  is 
usually  my  own  snuggery,  I  have  resigned 
it  without  any  alteration  whatever." 

The  apartment  for  which  his  lordship 
had  so  strongly  apologized,  stood  in  very 
pleasing  contrast  to  my  late  one  in  Kil- 
rush. The  soft  Persian  carpet,  on  which 
one's  feet  sank  to  the  very  ankles;  the 
brightly  polished  dogs,  upon  which  a  bias- 
ing wood  fire  burned  ;  the  well  upholstered 
fauteuils  which  seemed  to  invite  sleep 
without  the  trouble  of  lying  down  for  it ; 
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ftnd  last  of  all,  the  asnple  and  luxurious 
bed,  upon  whose  rich  purple  hangings  the 
ruddy  glare  of  the  fire  throw  a  most  mel- 
low light,  were  all  a  pleasing  exchange  for 
^Q  garniture  of  the  **  Hotel  Healy." 

**  Certes,  Harry  Lorrequer,"  said  I,  as  I 
threw  myself  upon  a  small  ottoman  before 
the  fire,  m  all  the  slippered  ease  and  aban- 
don  of  a  man  who  has  changed  a  dress  coat 
for  a  morning  gown, — ^'certes,  thou  art 
destined  for  greac  things;  even  here,  where 
fate  had  seemed  '  to  do  its  worst '  to  thee, 
a  little  paradise  opens,  and  what,  to  ordi- 
nary mortals,  had  proved  but  a  ^flat,  stale, 
and  most  unprofitable '  quarter,  presents 
to  thee  all  the  accumulated  delight  of  an 
hospitable  mansion,  a  kind,  almost  friend- 
ly, host,  a  condescending  Madame  Mere, 
and  daughters  too  I  ah,  ye  Gods  !  But 
what  is  this  ? "  And  here  for  the  first 
time  lifting  up  my  eyes,  I  perceived  a  beau- 
tiful watei*-color  drawing  in  the  stylo  of 
"Chalon,"  which  was  placed  above  the 
chimney-piece*  I  rose  at  once,  and  taking 
a  candle,  pi'oceeded  to  examine  it  more  mi- 
nutely. It  was  a  portrait  of  Lady  Jane,  a 
full-length  too,  ana  wonderfully  like;  there 
was  more  complexion,  and  perhaps  more 
roundness  of  tne  figure  than  her  present 
appearance  would  justify;  but  if  anything 
was  gained  in  brilliancy,  it  was  certainly 
lost  in  point  of  expression,  and  I  infinitely 
preferred  her  pale,  but  beautifully  lair 
countenance,  to  the  rosy  cheek  of  the  pic- 
ture. The  figure  was  faultless;  the  same 
easy  grace  the  result  of  perfect  symmetry 
and  refinement  together,  which  only  one  in 
a  thousand  of  handsome  girls  possess,  was 
portrayed  to  the  life.  The  more  I  looked, 
the  more  I  felt  charmed  with  it.  Never 
had  I  seen  anything  so  truly  characteristic 
as  this  sketch,  for  it  was  scarcely  more.  It 
was  after  nearly  an  hour's  quiet  contempla- 
tion that  I  began  to  remember  the  lateness 
of  the  night,  an  hour  in  which  my  thoughts 
had  rambled  from  the  lovely  object  before 
me  to  wonder  at  the  situation  in  which  I 
found  myself  placed;  for  there  was  so 
much  of  *' attention"  toward  me,  in  the 
manner  of  every  member  of  the  family, 
coupled  with  certain  mistakes  as  to  my 
habits  and  acquaintances,  as  left  me  per- 
fectly unable  to  unravel  the  mystery  which 
so  evidently  surrounded  me.  **  Perhaps," 
thought  I,  "  Sir  "Guy  has  written  in  my 
behalf  to  his  lordship.  Oh,  he  would 
never  do  anything  half  so  civil.  Well,  to 
be  sure,  I  shall  astonish  them  at  head- 
Quarters:  they'll  not  believe  this.  I  won- 
aer  if  Lady  Jane  saw  my  'Hamlet;'  for 
they  landed  in  Cork  from  Bristol  about 
that  time.    She  is  indeed  a  most  beautiful 


girL  I  wish  I  were  a  marquis,  if  it  were 
only  for  her  sake.  Well,  my  Lord  Gallon- 
hy,  you  may  be  a  very  wise  man  in  the 
House  of  Lords;  but  I  would  just  ask,  is 
it  exactly  prudent  to  introduce  into  your 
family,  on  terms  of  such  perfect  intimacy, 
a  young,  fascinating,  well-looking  fellow, 
of  four-and-twenty,  albeit  only  a  subaltern, 
with  two  such  daughters  as  you  have  ? 
Peut-iire!  One  thing  is  certain — /have 
no  cause  of  complaint;  and  so  good  night, 
Lady  Jane."  And  with  these  words  I  fell 
asleep  to  dream  of  the  deepest  blue  eyes, 
and  the  most  melting  tones  that  ever  re- 
duced a  poor  lieutenant  in  a  miurching 
regiment  to  curse  his  fate  that  he  coula 
not  call  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  hitf 
father. 

When  I  descended  to  the  breakfast- 
room,  I  found  the  whole  family  assembled 
in  a  group  around  Lord  Kilkee,  who  had 
just  returned  from  a  distant  part  of  the 
county,  where  he  had  been  canvassing  the 
electors,  and  spouting  patriotism  the  day 
before.  He  was  giving  an  account  of  his 
progress  with  much  spirit  and  humor  as  I 
entered,  but,  on  seeing  me,  immediately 
came  forward  and  shook  hands  with  me 
like  an  old  acquaintance.  By  Lord  Cal- 
lonby  and  the  ladies  I  was  welcomed  also 
with  much  courtesy  and  kindness,  and 
some  slight  badinage  passed  upon  my 
sleeping  in  what  Lord  Kilkee  called  the 
**  Picture  Gallery,"  which,  for  all  I  knew 
to  the  contrary,  contained  but  one  fair 

Eortrait.  I  am  not  a  believer  in  Mesmer; 
nt  certainly  there  must  have  been  some 
influence  at  work  very  like  what  we  hear 
of  in  magnetism — ^for  before  the  br^kfast 
was  concluded,  there  seemed  at  once  to 
spring  up  a  perfect  understanding  between 
this  family  and  myself,  which  made  mo 
feel  as  much  chez  moi  as  I  had  ever  done 
in  my  life;  and  from  that  hour  I  may  date 
an  intimacy  which  every  succeeding  da; 
but  served  to  increase. 

After  breakfast.  Lord  Callonby  con^^ 
signed  me  to  the  guidance  of  his  son,  and 
we  sallied  forth  to  deal  destruction  amongst 
the  pheasants,  with  which  the  preserves 
were  stocked;  and  here  I  may  observe,  en 
passanty  that  with  the  single  exception  of 
fox-hunting,  which  was  ever  a  passion  with 
me,  I  never  could  understand  that  invet- 
erate pursuit  of  game  to  which  some  men 
devote  themselves — thus,  grouse-shooting, 
and  its  attendant  pleasures,  of  stumping 
over  a  boggy  mountain  from  daylight  tifl 
dark,  never  had  much  attraction  for  me: 
and,  as  to  the  delights  of  widgeon  ana 
wild-duck  shooting,  when  purchased  by 
sitting  up  all  night  in  a  barrel,  with  your 
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eye  to  the  bang,  I'll  none  of  it — no,  no ! 
nre  me  shooting  or  angling  merely  as  a 
direrfimeHto,  a  pleasant  intennde  between 
breakfast  and  lnncheon*time,  when,  eon- 
signing  your  Man  ton  to  a  comer,  and  the 
pmekeeper  "to  the  dogs,"  you  once  more 
flDmaniie  your  costume  to  take  a  canter 
vith  the  daughters  of  the  house;  or,  if  £he 
diy  look  loweringly,  a  match  of  billiards 
vith  the  men. 

I  have  e7er  found  that  the  happiest  por- 
tion of  existence  are  the  most  difficult  to 
chronicle.  We  may — ^nay,we  must,  impart 
oar  miseries  and  annoyances  to  our  many 
"dear  friends/'  whose  forte  is  sympathy 
or  consolation — and  all  men  are  eloquent 
on  the  subject  of  their  woes ;  not  so  with 
tlieirjovs:  some  have  a  miser-like  pleasure 
in  hoarding  them  up  for  their  own  private 
gratification:  others — and  they  are  prudent 
—feel  that  the  narrative  is  scarcely  agree- 
able even  to  their  best,  friends;  and  a  few, 
of  whom  I  confess  mvself  one,  are  content 
to  be  happy  without  knowing  why,  and  to 
hire  pleasant  souvenirs  without  being  able 
to  explain  them. 

Such  mast  be  my  apology  for  not  more 
minately  entering  upon  an  account  of  my 
life  at  Callonby.  A  fortnight  had  now 
Ken  me  enfoiici^  the  daily  companion  of 
two  beautiful  girls  in  all  their  walks  and 
rides,  through  a  romantic,  unfrequented 
oonntry,  seeing  but  little  of  the  other  mem- 
ben  of  the  famil}[;  the  gentlemen  being  en- 
tirely occupied  with  their  election  tactics, 
nd  Lady  Callonby  being  a  late  riser,  sel- 
dom appeared  before  the  dinner  hour. 
There  was  not  a  cliff  on  the  bold  and  rocky 
ooist  we  did  not  climb,  not  a  cave  upon 
the  pebbly  beach  unvisited;  sometimes  my 
fiir  companions  would  bring  a  volume  of 
Hetaitasio  down  to  tlie  little  river  where  I 
Q>ed  to  angle;  and  the  '^  gentle  craft "  was 
oft  abandoned  for  the  heart-thrilling  verses 
of  that  delightfnl  poet.  Yes,  many  years 
htre  passed  over,  and  these  scenes  are  still 
tt  fresh  in  my  memory  as  though  they  had 
keen  of  vesterday.  In  my  memory,  I  say, 
**a8  for  thee," 

"ChisaBemal 
H  soTvemi  di  mhV 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  house  be- 
Cttne  full  of  company,  from  the  garret  to 
the  cellar.  Country  gentlemen  and  their 
viTes  and  daughters  came  pouring  in,  on 
^nr  species  or  convevance  known  since 
the  tlood;  family  coaches^  which,  but  for 
theh*  yellow  panels,  might  have  been  mis- 
Uken'for  hearses,  and  nigh  barouches,  the 
iKoiito  which  was  accomplished  by  a 


step-ladder,  followed  each  other  in  what 
appeared  a  never-ending  succession^  and 
here  I  may  note  an  instance  of  the  anoma- 
lous character  of  the  conveyances,  from  an 
incident  to  which  I  was  a  witness  at  the 
time. 

Among  the  visitors  on  the  second  day 
came  a  maiden  lady  from  the  neighbor- 
liood  of  Ennistimon,  Miss  Elizabeth 
O'Dowd,  the  last  of  a  verv  old  and  highly 
respectable  family  in  the  county,  and 
whose  extensive  property,  thickly  studded 
with  freeholders,  was  a  strong  reason  for 
her  being  paid  every  attention  in  Lord 
Callonby  s  power  to  bestow.  Miss  Betty 
O'Dowd— for  so  she  was  popularly  stylea 
— was  the  very  personification  or  an  old 
maid;  stiff  as  a  ramrod,  and  so  rigid  in  ob- 
servance of  the  proprieties  of  female  con- 
duct, that,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Clare 
gentry,  Diana  was  a  hoyden  compared  to 
her. 

Miss  Betty  lived,  as  I  have  said,  near 
Ennistimon,  and  the  road  from  thence  to 
Callonby  at  the  time  I  speak  of — it  was  be-" 
fore  Mr.  Nimmo — was  as  like  the  bed  of  a 
mountain  torrent  as  a  respectable  high- 
way ;  there  were  holes  that  would  have 
made  a  grave  for  anv  maiden  lady  within 
fifty  miles  ;  and  rocks  thickly  scattered, 
enough  to  prove  fatal  to  the  strongest 
wheels  that  ever  issued  from  **  Hutton's." 
Miss  O'Dowd  knew  this  well — she  had 
upon  one  occasion  been  upset  in'  traveling 
it — and  a  slate-colored  silk  dress  bore  the 
dye  of  every  species  of  mud  and  mire  to  be 
found  there,  for  many  a  year  after,  to  re- 
mind her  of  her  misfortune,  and  keep  open 
the  wound  of  her  sorrow.  When,  there- 
fore, the  invitation  to  Callonby  arrived,  a 
grave  council  of  war  was  summoned,  to 
acliberato  upon  the  mode  of  transit,  for 
the  honor  could  not  be  declined,  **coute 
qtiUl  couie.'^  The  chariot  was  out  of  the 
question:  Nicholas  declared  it  would  never 
reach  the  '*  Moraan  Beg,"  as  the  first  pre- 
cipice was  called  ;  the  inside  car  was  long 
since  pronounced  unfit  for  hazardous  en- 
terprise ;  and  the  only  resource  left,. was 
what  is  called,  in  Hibernian  parlance,  a 
**  low-backed  car,"  that  is,  a  car  without 
any  back  whatever  ;  it  being  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  common  agricultural 
conveyance  of  the  country,  upon  which,  a 
feather-bed  being  laid,  the  farmers'  wives 
and  daughters  are  generally  conveyed  to 
fairs,  wakes,  and  stations,  &c.  Putting 
her  dignity,  if  not  in  her  pocket,  at  least 
wherever  it  could  be  most  easily  accom- 
modated. Miss  O'Dowd  placed  her  fair 
self,  in  all  the  plenitude  of  her  charms 
and  the  grandeur  of  a  **  bran-new  green 
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silk/'  a  ''little  ofF  the  grass,  and  on  the 
bottle"  (I  love  to  be  particalar),  upon  this 
humble  conveyance,  and  set  out  on  her 
way,  if  not  "  rejoicing,"  at  least  consoled 
by  Nicholas,  that '^  It  'id  be  black  dark 
when  they  reached  the  house,  and  the 
devil  a  one  'id  be  the  wiser  than  if  she 
came  in  a  coach  and  four."  Nicholas  was 
right;  it  was  perfectly  dark  on  their  ar- 
rival at  Callonby,  and  Miss  O'Dowd  hav- 
ing dismounted,  and  shaken  her  plumage, 
a  little  crumpled  by  her  half-recumbent 
position  for  eight  miles,  appeared  in  the 
drawing-room,  w)  receive  the  most  court- 
eous attentions  from  Lady  Callonby,  and 
from  his  lordship  the  most  flattering 
speeches  for  her  Kindness  in  risking  her- 
self and  bringing  ''her  horses"  on  such  a 
dreadful  road,  and  assured  her  of  his  get- 
ting a  presentment  the  very  next  assizes  to 
repair  it, — "  For  we  intend.  Miss  O'Dowd," 
said  he, ''  to  be  most  troublesome  neighbors 
to  you  in  future." 

The  evening  passed  off  most  happily. 
Miss  O'Dowd  was  delighted  with  her 
hosts,  whose  character  she  resolved  to  up- 
hold in  spite  of  their  reputation  for  priae 
and  haughtiness.  Lady  Jane  sang  an 
Irish  melody  for  her.  Lady  Callonby  gave 
her  slips  of  a  rose  geranium  she  got  u*om 
the  Princess  Augusta,  and  Lord  Eilkee 
won  her  heart  by  the  performance  of  that 
most  graceful  step  yclept  "cover  the 
buckle,"  in  an  Irish  jig.  But  alas  I  how 
short-lived  is  human  bliss,  for  while  this 
estimable  lady  reveled  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  hour,  the  sword  of  Damocles 
hung  suspended  above  her  head  ;  in  plain 
English,  she  had,  on  arriving  at  Callonby, 
to  prevent  any  unnecessary  scrutiny  into 
the  nature  of  her  conveyance,  ordered  Nich- 
olas to  be  at  the  door  punctually  at  eleven ; 
and  then,  to  take  an  opportunity  of  quiet- 
ly slipping  open  the  drawing-room  door, 
and  giving  her  an  intimation  of  it,  that  she 
might  take  her  leave  at  once.  Nicholas 
was  up  to  time,  and  having  disposed  the 
conveyance  under  the  shadow  of  the  porch, 
made  his  way  to  the  door  of  the  drawing- 
room  unseen  and  unobserved.  He  opened 
it  gently  and  noiselessly,  merely  sufficient 
to  take  a  survey  of  the  apartment,  in 
which,  from  the  glare  of  the  lights,  and  the 
busy  hum  of  voices,  he  was  so  bewildered 
that  it  was  some  minutes  before  he  recog- 
nized his  mistress.  At  last  he  perceived 
her ;  she  was  seated  at  a  card-table,  play- 
ing whist  with  Lord  Callonby  for  her  part- 
ner. Who  the  other  players  were,  he  knew 
not.  A  proud  man  was  Nicholas,  as  he 
saw  his  mistress  thus  placed,  actually  sit- 
ting, as  he  afterwards  expressed  it,  ^'  fore- 1 


nint  the  Lord  ; "  but  his  thoughts  were 
bent  on  other  matters,  and  it  was  no  time 
to  indulge  his  vauntings. 

He  strove  for  some  time  patiently  to 
catch  her  eye,  for  she  was  so  situated  as  to 
permit  of  this,  but  without  success.  He 
then  made  a  slight  attempt  to  attract  her 
attention  by  beckoning  with  his  finger  all 
in  vain.  "  Oh,  murther,"  said  he,  *'  what 
is  this  for  ?  I'll  have  to  spake  afther  all." 

**Four  by  honors,"  said  his  lordship, 
''and  the  odd  trick.  Another  double,  I 
believe.  Miss  O'Dowd." 

Miss  O'Dowd  nodded  a  graceful  assent, 
while  a  sharp-looking  old  dowager  at  the 
side  of  the  table  called  out,  "A  rubber  of  four 
only,  my  lord  ; "  and  now  began  an  explan- 
ation from  the  whole  party  at  once.  Nich- 
olas saw  this  was  his  time,  and  thought 
that  in  the  rniUey  his  hint  might  reach  nia 
mistress  unobserved  by  the  remainder  of 
the  company.  He  accordingly  protruded 
his  head  into  the  room,  and  placing  his 
finger  on  the  side  of  his  nose,  and  shutting 
one  eye  knowingly,  with  an  air  of  gVeat 
secrecy,  whispered  out,  "Miss  Betty — 
Miss  Betty,  alanah  I "  For  some  minutes 
the  hum  of  the  voices  drowned  his  admon- 
itions, but  as,  by  degrees  waxing  warmer 
in  the  cause,  he  called  out  more  loudly, 
every  eye  was  tumed  to  the  spot  from 
whence  these  extraordinary  sounds  pro- 
ceeded; and  certainly  the  appearance  of 
Nicholas  at  the  moment  was  well  calculat- 
ed to  astonish  the  company  of  a  drawinj^- 
room.  With  his  one  eye  nxed  eagerly  m 
the  direction  of  his  mistress,  his  red 
scratch  wig  pushed  back  off  his  forehead, 
in  the  eagerness  of  his  endeavor  to  be 
heard,  there  he  stood,  perfectly  unmindful 
of  all  around,  save  Miss  O'Dowd  herself. 
It  may  well  be  believed  that  such  an  appar- 
ition could  not  be  witnessed  with  gravity, 
and,  accordingly,  a  general  titter  ran 
through  the  room,  the  whist  party,  still 
contending  about  odd  tricks  and  honors, 
being  the  only  persons  insensible  to  the 
mirth  around  them.  "Miss  Betty,  arrah, 
Miss  Betty,"  said  Nicholas,  with  a  sigh, 
that  converted  the  subdued  laughter  of  the 
guests  into  a  perfect  burst  of  mirth. 

"Eh,"  said  his  lordship,  turning  round, 
what  is  this  ?  We  are  losing  something 
excellent,  I  fear." 

At  this  moment,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Nicholas,  and,  throwing  nimself  back  in 
his  chair,  laughed  immoderately.  It  was 
now  Miss  Betty's  turn  ;  she  was  about  to 
rise  from  the  table,  when  the  well-known 
accents  of  Nicholas  fell  upon  her  ear.  She 
fell  back  in  her  seat — ^thero  he  was :  the 
messenger  of  the  foul  fiend  himself  would 
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have  been  more  welcome  at  that  moment. 
Her  blood  rushed  to  her  face  and  temples  ; 
her  hands  tingled ;  she  closed  her  eyes,  and 
when  she  opened  them  there  stood'  the  ac- 
cursed Nicholas  glowering  at  her  still. 

'*  Man — man  !^  said  she  at  length, 
''what  do  you  mean  ?  What  do  you  want 
here?" 

Poor  Nicholas,  little  guessing  that  the 
qnestion  wafe  intended  to  throw  a  doubt 
Dpon  her  acquaintance  with  him,  and  eon- 
eeivin^  that  the  hour  for  the  announce- 
ment had  come,  hesitated  for  an  instant 
how  he  should  designate  the  conveyance. 
He  could  not  call  it  a  coach  !  it  certainly 
vu  not  a  buggy — ^neither  was  it  a  jaunt- 
ing-car: what  should  he  say!  He  looked 
earnestly,  and  eyen  imploringly,  at  his 
mistress,  as  if  to  conyey  some  sense  of  his 
difficulty,  and  then,  as  it  were  catching  a 
sudden  inspiration,  winked  once  more,  as 
he  said, — 

"  Miss  Betty— the— the— the ^"— and 

here  he  looked  indescribably  droll — •*  the 
tiiinff  ifotf  kn/ow  is  at  tho  door." 

All  his  lordship's  politeness  was  too  lit- 
tle for  the  occasion,  and  Miss  0'Dowd*8 
tenantry  were  lost  to  tho  Gallonby  interest 
forerer. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


nimClL  Sl'UlMIB— THE 


VATUKAL  8T8TEX 
ABLE  TO  TBS  LUHf^fiAW. 


''Thb  carriage  is  at  the  door,  my  lord/' 
t«d  i  serrant,  entering  the  luncheon-room 
vhere  we  were  all  assembled. 

"Now  then,  Mr.  Lorrequer,''  said  Lord 
Callonby,  ''aliens,  take  another  glass  of 
vine,  and  let  as  away.  I  expect  you  to 
Buke  a  most  brilliant  speech,  remem- 
ber T 

His  lordship  here  alluded  to  our  inten- 
tion of  yisiting  a  remote  barony,  where  a 
ousting  of  tho  freeholders  was  tliat  day  to 
be  hel^  and  at  which  I  was  pledged  for  a 
''neat  and  appropriate "  oration  in  abuse 
of  the  Corn-laws  and  the  Holy  Alliance. 

**  I  b^  psjrdon,  my  lord/'  said  her  lady- 
ship,, in  a  most  languishing  tone;  ''but 
Mr.  Laneqiier  is  pre-engaged  ;  he  has  for 
the  last  week  been  promising  and  deferring 
hii  Tiiit  to  the  new  conseryatory  with  mc, 
vhere  he  is  to  find  out  four  or  five  of  tho 
Sviu  ihmbs  that  Collins  cannot  make 
<>tit—tnd  which  I  am  dying  to  know  all 
•bant" 

"Mr.  Lorreqner  is  a  false  man  then,'' 
>ttd  Lady  Catherine,  ''for  he  said  at 
liiCAkfasfc  that  we  should  doyote  this  after- 


noon to  the  chalk-caves,  as  the  tide  will  be 
so  far  out  that  we  can  see  them  all  per- 
fectly." 

"  And  I,"  said  Lord  Kilkee,  "must  put 
in  my  plea,  that  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Lorre- 
quer  is  booked  for  a  coursing  match — 
'Mouche  versus  Jessie.' — Guilty  or  not 
guilty  ?" 

Lady  Jane  alone  of  all  said  not  a  word. 

"  Guilty  on  every  count  of  the  indict- 
ment," said  I;  '*!  throw  myself  on  the 
mercy  of  the  court." 

"  Let  his  sentence  then  be  banishment," 
said  Lady  Catherine,  with  affected  anger, 
*'  and  let  him  go  with  papa." 

"I  rather  think,"  said  Lord  Kilkee, 
"  the  better  plan  is  to  let  him  visit  the 
conservatory,  for  I'd  wager  a  fifty  he  finds 
it  more  difficult  to  invent  botany  than 
canvass  freeholders — eh  ?" 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Lady  Jane,  for  the 
first  time  breaking  silence,  "  that  mamma 
is  infinitely  flattered  by  the  proposal  that 
Mr.  Lorreguer's  company  is  to  be  conferred 
upon  her  for  her  sins." 

"  I  am  not  to  be  affronted,  nor  quizzed 
out  of  my  chaperon;  here,  Mr.  Lorrequer," 
said  Lady  Callonby,  risins:,  "get  Smith's 
book  there,  and  let  me  have  your  arm  ; 
and  now,  young  ladies,  come  along,  and 
learn  something,  if  you  can." 

"An  admirable  proviso,"  said  Lord  Kil- 
kee, laughing,  "if  his  botany  be  only  as 
authentic  as  the  autographs  he  gave  Mrs. 
MacDermot,  and  all  of  which  he  wrote 
himself,  in  my  dressing-room,  in  half  an 
hour.  Napoleon  was  the  only  difficult  one 
in  the  number." 

Most  fortunately  this  unfair  disclosure 
did  not  reach  her  ladyship's  ears,  as  she 
was  busily  engaged  putting  on  her  bonnet, 
and  I  was  yet  unassailed  m  reputation  to 
her. 

"  Good-bye,  then,"  said  Lord  Callonby; 
'*  we  meet  at  seven."  And  in  a  few  mo- 
ments the  little  party  were  scattered  to 
their  several  destinations. 

"  How  very  hot  you  have  this  place,  Col- 
lins," said  Lady  Callonby,  as  we  entered 
tho  conservatory. 

"Only  seventy-five,  my  lady,  and  the 
magnolias  require  heat." 

I  here  dropped  a  little  behind,  as  if  to 
examine  a  plant,  and  in  a  half- whisper  said 
to  Lady  Jane, — 

"  How  came  it  that  you  alone,  Lady 
Jane,  should  forget  that  I  had  made  an- 
other appointment?  I  thought  you  wished 
to  make  a  sketch  of  Graigmonm  Abbey — 
did  you  forget  that  we  were  to  ride  there 
to-day?" 

Before  she  could  reply,  Lady  Callonby 
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called  out — "  Oh,  here  it  is,  Mr.  Lorre- 
quer.  Is  this  a  heath  ?  that  is  the  ques- 
tion." 

Here  her  ladyship  pointed  to  a  little 
scrubby  thing,  that  looked  very  like  a 
birch  rod.  I  proceeded  to  examine  it 
most  minutely,  while  Collins  waited  with 
all  the  intense  anxiety  of  a  man  whose 
character  depended  on  the  sentence. 

''Collins  will  have  it  a  jungermania," 
said  she. 

*'And  Collins  is  right,''  said  I,  not  trust- 
ing myself  with  the  pronunciation  of  the 
awful  word  her  ladyship  uttered. 

Collins  looked  ridiculously  happj. 

"  Now  that  is  so  delightful,"  said  Lady 
Callonby,  as  she  stopped  to  look  for  an- 
otherjpuzzle. 

"  What  a  wretch  it  is,"  said  Ijady  Cath- 
erine, covering  her  face  with  a  handker- 
chief. 

"What  a  beautiful  little  flower,"  said 
Lady  Jane,  lifting  up  the  bell  of  a  lobelia 
splendens. 

"  You  know,  of  course,"  said  I,  **  what 
they  call  that  flower  in  France — L'amour 
tendre." 

'indeed!" 

"True,  I  assure  you;  may  I  present  you 
with  this  sprig  of  it  ?  "  cutting  oft  a  small 
twig,  and  presenting  it  at  the  same  instant 
unseen  by  the  others. 

She  hesitated  for  an  instant,  and  then, 
extending  her  &ur  and  taper  hand,  took  it. 
I  dared  not  look  at  her  as  she  did  so,  but  a 

!)roud  swelling  triumph  at  my  heart  near- 
y  choked  me. 

"Now,  Collins,"  said  Lady  Callonby, 
**  I  cannot  find  the  Alpen-tree  I  brought 
from  the  Griindenwald." 

Collins  hurried  forward  to  her  ladyship's 
side. 

Lady  Catherine  was  also  called  to  assist 
in  the  search. 

I  was  alone  with  Lady  Jane. 

"  Now  or  never,"  thought  I;  I  hesitated 
— T  stammered — my  voice  faltered.  She 
saw  my  agitation;  she  participated  in,  and 
increased  it.  At  last  I  summoned  up 
courage  to  touch  her  hand ;  she  gently 
withdrew  it — ^but  so  gently,  it  was  not  a 
repulse* 

''  If  Lady  Jane,"  said  I  at  length—**  if 
the  devoted ^" 

''Halloa,  there,"  said  a  deep  voice  with- 
out, "  is  Mr.  Lorrequer  there  ?" 

It  was  Lord  Kilkee,  returned  from  his 
coursing  match.  None  but  he  who  has 
felt  such  an  interruption  can  feel  for  me. 
I  shame  to  say  that  his  brotherhood  to 
her,  for  whom  I  would  have  perilled  my 
life,  restrained  me  not  from  something 


very  like  a  hearty  commendation  of  him 
to  the  powers  that 

"Down,  dogs,  there— down!"  continued 
he,  and  in  a  moment  after  entered  the 
conservatory,  flushed  and  heated  with  the 
chase. 

"  Mouche  is  the  winner — two  to  one — 
and  so,  Master  Shallow^  I  owe  you  a  thou- 
sand pounds." 

Would  to  Heaven  that  I  had  lost  the  wa- 
^er,  had  it  only  taken  a  little  longer  to  decide 
it  I  I  of  course  appeared  overjoyed  at  my 
dog's  success,  and  listened  with  great  pre- 
tense of  interest  to  the  narrative  of  the 
"run  ;"  the  more  so  because,  that  though 
perhaps  more  my  friend  than  the  older 
members  of  the  family.  Lord  Eilkee  evi- 
dently liked  less  than  them  my  growing 
intimacy  with  his  sister;  and  I  was  anxious 
to  blind  him  on  the  present  occasion,  when, 
but  for  his  recent  excitement,  very  little 

Senetration  would  have   enabled  him  to 
etect  that  something  unusual  had  taken 
place. 

It  was  now  so  nearly  dark,  that  her 
ladyship's  further  searcn  for  the  alpine 
treasure  became  impossible,  and  so  we 
turned  our  steps  toward  the  garden,  where 
we  continued  to  walk  till  joined  by  Lord 
Callonby.  And  now  began  a  most  active 
discussion  upon  agriculture,  rents,  tithes, 
and  Torvism,  in  which  the  ladies  took  but 
little  part ;  and  I  had  the  mortification  to 
perceive  that  Lady  Jane  was  excessively 
bored,  and  seized  the  first  opportunity  to 
leave  the  party  and  return  to  the  house ; 
while  her  sister  gave  mo  from  time  to  time 
certain  knowing  glances,  as  if  intimating 
that  my  knowledge  of  farming  and  politi- 
cal economy  were  pretty  much  on  a  par 
with  my  proficiency  in  botany. 

"  One  has  discovered  me  at  least," 
thought  I ;  but  the  bell  had  rung  to  dress 
for  dinner,  and  I  hastened  to  my  room  to 
think  over  future  plans,  and  once  more 
wonder  at  the  singular  position  into  which 
fate  and  the  "rules  of  the  service"  had 
thrown  me. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FUSZLBI>— BXPLAKATION  MAKES  BAD  W0B8B— A  DCTL. 

"  Any  letters  ?"  said  her  ladyship  to  fl 
servant,  as  she  crossed  the  hall. 

**  Only  one,  my  lady — ^for  Mr.  Lorrequer, 
I  believe  " 

' '  For  me  !"  thought  I ;  ''  how  is  this  ?'' 
My  letters  had  been  liitherto  always  left 
in  Kilrush.  Why  was  this  forwarded 
here?    I    hurried  to  the  drawing-room, 
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'*Yon  don't  mean  to  demand  another 
ahot,"  said  Curzon. 

''Faith  do  I,"  said  the  doctor^  coolly. 

'*  Then,"  said  Curzon,  "  I  must  tell  you 
mo8t  unequivocally  I  refuse,  and  shall  now 
withdraw  m]^  friend  ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  a  regulation  peculiar  to  our  regiment, 
but  never  intended  to  include  cases  of  this 
nature,  we  had  not  been  here  now  ;  for,  up 
to  this  hour,  my  principal  and  myself  are 
in  utter  ignorance  of  any  cause  oi  offense 
eTer  having  been  offered  by  him  to  Mr. 
Beamish." 

"Giles,  do  you,  hear  this  ? "  said  the 
doctor. 

But  Giles  did  not  hear  it,  for  the  rapid 
loss  of  blood  from  his  wound  had  so  weak- 
ened him,  that  he  had  fainted,  and  lay 
peaceably  on  the  grass.  Etiquette  was  now 
at  an  end,  and  we  all  ran  forward  to  assist 
the  wounded  man.  For  some  minutes  he 
laj  apparently  quite  senseless,  and  when 
he  at  last  rallied  and  looked  wildlv  about 
him,  it  appeared  to  be  with  difficulty  that 
he  recalled  any  recollection  of  the  place, 
and  the  people  around  him ;  for  a  few  sec- 
onds he  fixed  his  eyes  steadily  upon  the 
doctor,  and  with  a  lip  pale  and  bloodless, 
and  a  voice  quivermg  from  weakness, 
suid, — 

"  Fin  !  didn't  I  tell  ye  that  pistol  always 
threw  high?  Oh! '—and  this  he  said 
with  a  sigh  that  nearlr  overpowered  him 
— -^'oh.  Fin,  if  you  haa  only  given  me  the 

nw-handled  one,  that  lam  used  to ^But 

it  is  no  good  talking  now." 

In  my  inmost  heart  I  was  grateful  to  the 
little  doctor  for  his  mistake,  for  I  plainly 
perceived  what ' '  the  saw-handled  one  he 
▼as  used  to  "  might  have  done  for  me,  and 
could  not  help  muttering  to  myself  with 
good  Sir  Andrew — "If  I  had  known  he 
▼as  so  cunning  of  fence,  I'd  have  seen 
him  damned  before  that  I  fought  with 
him." 

Our  first  duty  was  now  to  remove  the 
wounded  man  to  the  high  road,  about 
which  both  he  himself  and  his  second 
seemed  disposed  to  make  some  difficulty. 
They  spoke  together  for  a  few  moments 
in  a  low  tone  ox  voice,  and  then  the  doctor 
addressed  us — *' We  feel,  gentlemen,  this 
is  not  a  time  for  any  conce^ment ;  but  the 
truth  is,  we  have  need  of  great  circum- 
spection here,  for  I  must  inform  you,  we 
are  both  of  us  bound  over  in  heavy  recog- 
nixances  to  keep  the  peace." 

'^  Bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  !"  said 
Corzon  and  myself  together. 

''KothiDg  less;  and  although  there  is 
nobody  hereaboat  would  tell,  yet  if  the 
affair  got  into   thepapera  by  any  means, 


why  there  are  some  people  in  Cork  would 
like  to  press  my  friend  there,  for  he  is  a 
very  neat  shot  when  he  has  the  saw-han- 
dle."   And  here  the  doctor  winked. 

We  had  little  time  permitted  us  to  think 
upon  the  oddity  of  meeting  a  man  in  such 
circumstances,  for  we  were  now  obliged  to 
contribute  our  aid  in  conveying  him  to  the 
road,  where  some  means  might  be  procur- 
ed for  his  transfer  to  Eilrush,  or  some 
other  town  in  the  neighborhood,  for  he 
was  by  this  time  totally  unable  to  walk. 

After  half  an  hour^s  toiling  we  at  last 
did  reach  the  highway,  by  wliich  time  I 
had  ample  opportunity,  short  as  the  space 
was,  to  see  something  of  the  character  of 
our  two  opponents.  It  appeared  that  the 
doctor  exercised  the  most  absolute  control 
over  his  large  friend,  dictating  and  com- 
manding in  a  tone  which  the  other  never 
ventured  to  resist.  For  a  moment  or  two 
Mr.  Beamish  expressed  a  great  desire  to  be 
conveyed  by  night  to  Eurush,  where  he 
might  find  means  to  cross  the  Shannon  into 
Kerry.  This,  however,  the  doctor  op])06- 
ed  strenuously,  from  the  risk  of  publicity; 
and  finally  settled  that  we  should  all  go  m 
a  body  to  his  friend  Father  Malachi  Bren- 
nau's  house,  only  two  miles  off,  where  the 
sick  man  would  nave  the  most  tender  care, 
and,  what  the  doctor  considered  equally  in- 
dispensable, we  ourselves  a  most  excellent 
8upjK3r,  and  a  hearty  welcome. 

"  xou  know  Father  Malachi,  of  course, 
Mr.  Lorrequer  ?  " 

'^  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  do  not." 

''  Not  know  Malachi  Brennan,  and  live 
in  Clare !  Well,  well,  that  is  strange  I 
Sure  he  is  the  priest  of  this  country  tor 
twelve  miles  in  every  direction  of  you,  and 
a  better  man,  and  a  pleasanter,  there  does 
not  live  in  the  diocese;  though  I'm  his 
cousin  that  says  it." 

After  professing  all  the  possible  pleasure 
it  woula  afford  my  friena  and  myself  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  Father  Malachi, 
we  proceeded  to  place  Mr.  Beamish  in 
a  car  that  was  passing  at  the  time,  and 
started  for  the  residence  of  the  good  priest. 
The  whole  of  the  way  thither  1  was  occu- 
pied but  by  one  thought,  a  burning  anxi- 
ety to  know  the  cause  of  our  quai'rel,  and 
I  longed  for  the  moment  when  I  might  get 
the  doctor  apart  from  his  friend  to  mwe 
the  inquiry. 

"  There — ^look  down  to  your  left,  whene 
you  see  the  lights  shining  so  brightly,  that 
IS  Father  Malachi's  house  ;  as  sure  as  my 
name  is  De  Courcy  Finucane,  there's  fun 
going  on  there  this  night." 

**  Why,  there  certainly  does  seem  a  great 
illumination  in  the  valley  there,"  said  L 
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**MayI  never,"  said  the  doctor,  "if  it 
isn't  a  station " 


"  A  station  ! — pray,  may  I  ask- 


» 


"  You  need  not  ask  a  word  on  the 
subject ;  for,  if  I  am  a  true  prophet, 
i^ou'li  know  what  it  means  before  mom- 
mg." 

A  little  more  chatting  together  brought 
ns  to  a  narrow  road,  flankea  on  either  side 
hj  high  hedges  of  hawthorn,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes  more,  we  stood  before  the  priest's 
residence,  a  long,  whitewashed,  thatched 
house,  having  great  appearance  of  comfort 
and  convenience.  Arrived  here,  the  doc- 
tor seemed  at  once  to  take  on  him  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  whole  party;  for,  after 
raising  the  latch  and  entering  the  house, 
he  returned  to  us  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
said, — 

**  Wait  a  while,  now ;  we'll  not  go  in  to 
Father  Malachi  till  we've  put  Giles  to 
bed." 

We.  accordingly,  lifted  him  from  the 
car,  and  assisted  him  into  the  house,  and, 
following  Finucane  down  a  narrow  passage, 
at  last  reached  a  most  comfortable  little 
chamber,    with   a  neat  bed.      Here    we 

S laced  him,  while  the  doctor  gave  some 
irections  to  a  bare-headed,  red-legged 
hussey,  without  shoes  or  stockings,  and 
himself  proceeded  to  examine  the  wound, 
which  was  a  more  serious  one  than  it  at 
first  appeared. 

After  half  an  hour  thus  occupied,  during 
which  time  roars  of  merriment  and  hearty 
peals  of  laughter  burst  upon  us  every  time 
the  door  opened,  from  k  distant  part  of 
the  house,  where  his  reverence  was  enter- 
taining his  friends,  and  which  as  often  as 
they  were  heard  by  the  doctor,  seemed  to 
produce  in  him  sensations  not  unlike  those 
that  afflicted  the  '^  wedding  guest"  in  the 
** Ancient  Mariner,"  when  Be  heard  the 
*^  loud  bassoon,"  and  as  certainly  imparted 
an  equally  longing  desire  to  be  a  partaker 
in  the  mirth.  We  arranged  everything 
satisfactorily  for  Mr.  Beamish's  comfort 
and  with  a  larg;e  basin  of  vinegar  and 
water,  to  keep  his  knee  cool,  and  a  strong 
tumbler  of  hot  punch,  to  keep  his  heart 
warm — homosopathio  medicine  is  not  half 
eo  new  as  Dr.  Hahnneman  would  make  us 
believe — we  left  Mr.  Beamish  to  his  own 
meditations,  and  doubtless  regrets,  that 
he  did  not  get  '^  the  saw-handled  one 
he  was  used  to,"  while  we  proceeded  to 
make  our  bows  to  Father  Malachi  Bren- 
nan. 

But,  as  I  have  no  intention  to  treat  the 
good  priest  with  ingratitude,  I  shall  not 
present  him  to  my  readers  at  the  tail  of  a 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    priest's    SUPKER— "FATHRE  MALACHI    AlO)  THE 
OOADJUTOK— MAJOR  JONES   AKD  THE  ABB£. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  last  chapter 
we  left  our  Quondam  antagonist,  Mr. 
Beamish,  stretoned  at  full  length  upon  a 
bed  practising  hom(Bopathv»  by  adminis- 
tering hot  punch  to  his  fever,  while  we 
followed  our  chaperon,  Doctor  Finucane, 
into  the  presence  of  the  Beverend  Father 
Brennan. 

The  company  into  which  we  now,  with- 
out any  ceremony  on  our  parts,  introduced 
ourselves,  consisted  of  from  five-and-twenty 
to  thirtv  persons,  seated  around  a  large 
oak  table,  plentifully  provided  with 
materials  for  drinking,  and  cups,  goblets, 
and  glasses  of  every  shape  and  form.  The 
moment  we  entered,  the  doctor  stepped 
forward,  and  touching  Father  Malachi  on 
the  shoulder — for  so  1  rightly  guessed  him 
to  be — presented  himself  to  hts  relative, 
by  whom  ho  was  welcomed  with  every  de- 
monstration of  joy.  While  their  recogni- 
tions were  exchanged,  and  while  the  doctor 
explained  the  reasons  of  our  visit,  I  was 
enabled,  undisturbed  and  unnoticed,  to 
take  a  brief  survey  of  the  party. 

Father  Malachi  Brennan,  P.P.  of  Carri- 
gaholt,  was  what  I  had  often  pictured  to 
myself  as  the  beau  ideal  of  his  caste.  His 
figure  was  short,  fleshy,  and  enormonslv 
muscular,  and  displayea  proportions  whicii 
wanted  but  height  to  constitute  a  perfect 
Hercules  ;  his  legs  so  thick  in  the  calf,  so 
taper  in  the  ankle,  looked  like  nothing  I 
know,  except,  perhaps,  the  metal  balus- 
trades of  Uarlisle-bridge ;  his  face  was 
large  and  rosy,  and  the  general  expression, 
a  mixture  of  unbounded  good  humor  and 
inexhaustible  drollery,  to  which  the  rest- 
less activity  of  his  black  and  arched  eye- 
brows greatly  contributed  ;  and  his  mouth, 
were  it  not  for  a  character  of  sensuality 
and  voluptuousness  about  the  nether  lip, 
had  been  actually  handsome ;  his  head 
was  bald,  except  a  narrow  circle  close 
above  the  ears,  which  was  marked  by  a 
ring  of  curly  dark  hair,  sadly  insufficient, 
however,  to  conceal  a  development  behind, 
that,  if  there  be  truth  in  phrenology,  boded 
but  little  happiness  to  the  disciples  of  Miss 
Martinean. 

Add  to  these  external  signs  a  voice,  rich, 
fluent,  and  racy,  with  the  mellow  "doric" 
of  his  country,  and  you  have  some  faint 
resemblance  of  one  "  every  inch  a  priest." 
The  very  antipodes  to  the  bonhomie  of  this 
figure,  confronted  him  as  croupier  at  the 
foot  of  the  table.    This,  as  I  afterwards 
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learned,  wad  no  less  a  person  than  Mister 
Donovan,  the  co-ad jutor  or  "curate."  He 
was  a  tall,  spare,  ungainly  looking  man  of 
about  five-and-thirty,  with  a  pale,  ascetic 
countenance,  the  only  readable  expression 
of  which  yibrated  between  low  suspicion 
and  intense  vnlcarity ;  over  his  low,  pro- 
jecting forehead  hung  down  a  mass  of 
straight  red  hair ;  indeed — ^for  nature  is 
not  a  politician — it  almost  approached  an 
orange  hue.  This  was  cut  close  to  the 
head  all  round,  and  displayed  in  their  full 
proportions  a  pair  of  enormous  ears,  which 
stood  out  in  ''relief,"  like  turrets  from  a 
watch-tower,  and  with  pretty  much  the 
same  object ;  his  skin  was  of  that  peculiar 
color  and  texture,  to  which,  not  all  ''  the 
water  in  great  Neptune's  ocean"  could 
impart  a  look  of  cleanliness,  while  his  very 
Toice,  hard,  harsh,  and  inflexible,  was  un- 
prepossessing and  unpleasant  And  yet, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  too,  was  a  cor- 
rect type  of  his  order ;  the  only  difference 
being,  that  Father  Malachi  was  an  older 
coinage,  with  the  impress  of  Douai  or  St 
Omer,  whereas  Mister  Donovan  was  the 
shining  metal,  fresh  stamped  from  the 
mint  of  Maynooth. 

While  thus  occupied  in  my  surveillance 
of  the  scene  before  me,  I  was  roused  by 
the  priest  saying, 

.  **  Ah,  Fin,  my  darling,  you  needn't  deny 
it;  you're  at  the  old  game  as  sure  as  my 
name  is  Malachi,  and  ye'll  never  be  easy 
nor  quiet  till  ye're  sent  beyond  the  sea,  or 
maybe  have  a  record  of  your  virtues  on 
half  a  ton  of  marble  in  the  churchyard, 
yonder." 

"Upon  my  honor — upon  the  sacred 
honor  of  a  De  Courcy ^^ 

"  Well,  well,  never  mind  it  now  ;  ye  see 
ye're  just  keeping  your  friends  cooling 
themselves  there  in  tne  corner — introduce 
me  at  once." 

*'Mr.  Lorrecjuer,  I'm  sure *^ 

''My  name  is  Gurzon,"  said  the  adju- 
tant, bowing. 

"  A  mighty  pretty  name,  though  a  little 
profane.  Well,  Mr.  Curseon,"  for  so  he 
pronounced  it,  **  ye're  as  welcome  as  the 
flowers  in  May ;  and  it's  mighty  proud  I 
«n  to  see  ye  here.'* 

''Mr.  Lorrequer,  allow  me  to  shake  your 
hand— I've  heard  of  ye  before." 

There  seemed  notning  very  strange  in 
that ;  for  go  where  I  would  through  this 
<^nntry,  I  seemed  as  generally  known  as 
erer  was  Brummell  in  %ond-8treet. 

"Fin  tells  me,"  continued  Father  Ma- 
^i,  '^that  ye'd  rather  not  be  known 
down  here,  in  regard  of  a  reason  ; "  and 
liorc  he  winked.     ^*  Make  yourselves  quite 


easy ;  the  king's  writ  was  never  but  once 
in  these  parts  ;  and  the  '  original  and  true 
copy'  went  back  to  Limerick  in  the  stom- 
ach of  the  server ;  they  made  him  cat  it, 
Mr.  Lorrequer  !  but  it's  as  well  to  be  cau- 
tious, for  there  are  a  good  number  here* 
A  little  dinner,  a  little  quarterly  dinner 
we  have  among  us,  Mr.  Curseon,  to  be 
social  together,  and  raise  a  'thrifle'  for 
the  Irish  college  at  Rome,  where  we  have 
a  probationer  or  two,  ourselves." 

^'  As  good  as  a  station,  and  more  drink," 
whispered  Fin  into  my  ear. 

"And  now,"  continued  the  priest,  '*ye 
must  just  permit  me  to  re-christen  ye 
both,  and  the  contribution  will  not  be  tne 
less  for  what  I'm  going  to  do;  and  I'm 
certain  you'll  not  oe  tne  worse  for  the 
change,  Mr.  Curseon — though  'tis  only  for 
a  few  hours,  ye'll  have  a  decent  name. 

As  I  could  see  no  nossible  objection  to 
this  proposal,  nor  dia  Cnrzon,  either,  our 
only  desire  being  to  maintain  the  secrecy 
necessary  for  our  antagonist's  safety,  we  at 
once  assented  ;  when  Father  Malachi  took 
me  by  the  hand,  but  with  such  a  total 
change  in  his  whole  air  and  deportment, 
that  I  was  completely  puzzled  by  it.  He 
led  me  forward  to  the  company  with  a 
good  deal  of  that  ceremonious  reverence  I 
have  often  admired  in  Sir  Charles  Vernon, 
when  conducting  some  full-blown  dowager 
through  the  mazes  of  a  castle  minuet. 
The  desire  to  laugh  outright  was  almost 
irresistible,  as  the  Kev.  rather  stood  at 
arm's  length  from  me,  still  holding  my 
hand,  and  bowing  to  the  company  pretty 
much  in  the  style  of  a  manager  introduc- 
ing a  blushing  debutante  to  an  audience. 
A  moment  more,  and  I  must  have  inevi- 
tably given  way  to  a  burst  of  laughter, 
when  what  was  my  horror  to  hear  the 
priest  present  me  to  the  company  as  their 
"excellent,  worthy,  generous,  and  patri- 
otic young  landlord,  Lord  Kilkee.  Cheer 
every  mother's  son  of  ye  ;  cheer,  I  say  ;  '* 
and  certainlv  precept  was  never  more 
strenuouslv  oacked  oy  example,  for  he 
huzzaed  till  I  thought  he  would  burst  a 
blood-vessel ;  may  I  add,  I  almost  wished 
it,  sucli\'%as  the  insufferable  annoyance, 
the  chagrin,  this  announcement  gave  me  ^ 
and  I  waited  with  eager  impatience  for  the 
din  and  clamor  to  subside,  to  disclaim 
every  syllable  of  the  priest's  announce- 
ment, and  take  the  consequences  of  my 
baptismal  epithet,  cost  what  it  might.  To 
this  I  was  impelled  by  many  and  impor- 
tant reasons.  Situated  as  1  was  with  re- 
spect to  the  Callonby  family,  my  assump- 
tion of  their  ntune  at  such  a  moment 
might  get  abroad,  and  the  consequences  to 
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me  be  ineyitable  rnin ;  and  indepeBdent 
of  my  natural  reparaance  to  sach  Bailing 
under  false  colors,!  saw  Curzon  laughing 
almost  to  suffocation  at  my  wretched  pre- 
dicament, and  (so  strong  within  me  was 
the  dread  of  ridicule)  I  thought,  '^  what  a 
pretty  narrative  he  is  concocting  for  the 
mess  this  minute.''-  I  rose  to  reply;  and 
whether  Father  Malachi,  with  his  intui- 
tiye  quickness,  guessed  mjr  purpose  or  not, 
I  cannot  say,  but  he  certainly  resolved  to 
6ut-man(Buvre  me,  and  he  succeeded  : 
while  with  one  hand  he  motioned  to  the 
party  to  keep  silence,  with  the  other  ho 
took  hold  of  Gurzon,  but  with  no  peculiar 
or  very  measured  respect,  and  introduced 
him  as  Mr.  M'Neesn,  the  new  Scotch 
steward  and  improver — a  character  at  that 
time  whose  popularity  might  compete  with 
a  tithe  proctor  or  an  exciseman.  So  com- 
pletely did  this  tactic  turn  the  tables  upon 
the  poor  adjutant,  who  the  moment  before 
was  exulting  over  me,  that  I  utterly  forgot 
mj  own  woes,  and  sat  down  convulsed 
with  mirth  at  his  situation — an  emotion 
certainly  not  lessened  as  I  saw  Gurzon 
passed  from  one  to  the  other  at  table, 
**  like  a  pauper  to  his  parish,"  till  he  found 
an  asylum  at  the  very  foot,  in  juxta  with 
the  engaging  Mr.  Donovan,  a  propinquity, 
if  I  might  jud^e  from  their  countenances, 
uncoveted  by  either  party. 

While  this  was  performing,  Doctor  Fin- 
ncane  was  making  his  recognitions  with 
several  of  the  company,  to  whom  he  had 
been  long  known  auring  his  visits  to  the 
neighboi'hood.  I  now  resumed  my  place 
on  the  right  of  "the  father,"  abandoning 
for  the  present  all  intention  of  disclaim- 
ing my  rank,  and  the  campaign  was 
opened.  The  priest  now  exerted  himself 
to  the  utmost  to  recall  conversation  into 
the  original  channels,  and  if  possible  to 
draw  offattention  from  me,  which  he  still 
feared  might,  perhaps,  elicit  some  unlucky 
announcement  on  my  part.  Failing  in  his 
endeavors  to  bring  matters  to  their  former 
footing,  he  turned  the  whole  brunt  of  his 
attentions  to  the  worthy  doctor,  who  sat 
on  his  left. 

**  How  goes  on  the  law,"  said  he,  "  Fin  ? 
— any  new  proofs,  as  they  call  them,  forth- 
coming?" 

What  Fin  replied  I  could  not  hear,  but 
the  allusion  to  the  '^  suit  "was  explained 
by  Father  Malachi  informing  us  tnat  the 
only  impediment  between  his  cousin  and 
the  title  of  Kinsale  lav  in  the  unfortunate 
fact  that  his  granamother,  "rest  her 
Bowl,"  was  not  a  man. 

Dr.  Finucane  winced  a  little  under  the 
manner  in  which  this  was  spoken,  but  re- 


turned the  fire  by  asking  if  the  bishop  warf 
down  lately  in  that  quarter  ?  The  eva- 
sive way  m  which  **the  father"  re- 
plied having  stimulated  my  curiosity  as  to 
the  reason,  little  entreaty  was  necessary  to 
persuade  the  doctor  to  relate  the  follow- 
ing anecdote,  which  was  not  relished  the 
less  bv  his  superior,  that  it  told  somewhat 
heavily  on  Mr.  Donovan. 

"It  is  about  four  years  affo,"  said  the 
doctor,  "since  the  bishop,  Dr.  Plunkett, 
took  it  into  his  head  that  ne'd  make  a  gen- 
eral inspection,  *  a  reconnaissance,*  as  we'd 
call  it,  Mr.  Lor — that  is,  my  lord  !  through 
the  whole  diocese,  and  leave  no  part,  far 
or  near,  without  poking  his  nose  in  it  and 
seeing  how  matters  were  doing.  He  heard 
very  queer  stories  about  his  reverence 
here,  and  so  down  he  came  one  morning 
in  the  month  of  Julj,  riding  upon  an  old 
grey  hack,  looking  just  for  all  the  world 
like  any  other  elderly  gentleman  in  very 
rusty  black.  When  he  got  near  the  vil- 
lage he  picked  up  a  little  ooy  to  show  him 
the  short  cut  across  the  fieldfs  to  the  house 
here ;  and  as  his  lordship  was  a  '  sharp 
man  and  a  shrewd,'  he  kept  his  eye  on 
everything  as  he  went  along,  remarking 
this,  and  noting  down  that 

"  *  Are  ye  regular  in  your  duties,  my 
son  ?  •  said  he  to  the  child. 

"  *  I  never  miss  a  Sunday,'  said  t\\B 
gossoon  ;  *  for  it's  always  walking  his  rev- 
erence's horse  I  am  the  whole  time  av 
prayers.' 

"  His  lordship  said  no  more  for  a  little 
while,  when  he  muttered  between  his  teeth, 
*  Ah,  it's  just  slander — nothing  but  slan- 
der and  lying  tongues.'  This  soliloquy 
was  caused  by  his  remarking  that  on  every 
gate  he  passed,  or  from  every  cabin,  two 
or  three  urchins  would  come  out  half 
naked,  but  all  with  the  finest  heads  of  red 
hair  he  ever  saw  in  his  life. 

"*How  is  it,  my  son,'  said  he,  at 
length ;  *  they  tell  very  strange  stories 
about  Father  Malachi,  and  I  see  so  many 
of  these  children  with  red  hair.  Eh — now 
Father  Malaohi's  a  dark  man.' 

"  *True  for  ye.'  said  the  boy  ;  *true  for 
ye.  Father  Malachi's  dark  ;  -but  the  coad- 
jutor ! — the  coadjutor's  as  red  as  a  fox.' " 

When  the  laugh  this  story  caused  had  a 
little  subsided,  Father  Malachi  called  out, 
"Mickey  Oulahan  !  Mickey,  I  say,  liand 
his  lordship  over  *the  groceries'  — thus 
he  designated  a  square  decanter  containing 
about  two  quarts  of  whisky,  and  a  bowl 
heaped  high  with  sugar — "  a  dacent  boy  is 
MicKey,  my  lord,  and  I'm  happy  to  be  the 
means  of  making  him  known  to  you."  I 
bowed    with    condescension,    while    Mr. 
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Oolahan's  eyes  sparkled  like  diamonds  at 
die  recoffnition. 

"He  nas  only  two  years  of  the  lease  to 
ran,  and  a  Mon^  charge*"  (angliciy  a 
largo  family),  contmaed  Uie  priest. 

"  I'll  not  forget  him,  you  may  depend 
npon  it/*  said  I. 

"Do  you  hear  that,"  said  Father  Mala- 
chi,  casting  a  glance  of  triumph  round  the 
table,  while  a  general  buzz  oi  commenda- 
tion on  priest  and  patron  went  round,  with 
many  such  phrases  as  **  Och,  thin,"  **  it's 
his  riv'rance  can  do  it,"  "  na  bocklish," 
**and  why  not,"  etc.,  etc.  As  for  me,  I 
have  already  ** confessed"  to  my  crying 
sin— a  fatal  irresistible  inclination  to  fol- 
low the  humor  of  the  moment  wherever  it 
led  me ;  and  now  I  found  myself  as  active 
a  partisan  in  quizzing  Mickey  Oulahan,  as 
though  I  was  not  myself  a  party  included 
in  the  jest  I  was  thus  fairly  launched 
into  my  inveterate  habits  and  nothing 
could  arrest  my  progress. 

One  by  one  the  different  individuals 
round  the  table  were  presented  to  me  and 
made  known  their  various  wants,  with  an 
implicit  confidence  in  my  power  of  reliev- 
in|;  them,  which  I  with  equal  readiness 
ministered  ta  I  lowered  the  rent  of  every 
mail  at  table.  I  made  a  general  gaol  de- 
livery, an  act  ot  grace  (1  blush  to  say) 
whicli  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  interesting 
to  the  present  company.  I  abolished  all 
arrears — made  a  new  line  of  road  through 
an  impassable  bog  and  over  an  inaccessible 
mountain — and  conducted  water  to  a  mill 
which  (I  learned  in  the  morning)  was  al- 
ways worked  by  wind.  The  decanter  had 
scarcely  completed  its  third  circuit  of  the 
board,  when  I  bid  fair  to  be  the  most 
popular  specimen  of  the  peerage  that  ever 
Tisited  the  *'far  west"  In  the  midst  of 
my  career  of  universal  benevolence,  I  was 
interrupted  by  Father  Malachi,  whom  I 
found  on  his  legs,  pronouncing  a  glowing 
eulogium  on  his  cousin's  late  regiment,  the 
^ous  Xorth  Cork. 

**That  was  the  corps  1"  said  he.  "  Bid 
them  do  a  thing,  and  they'd  never  leave 
oif ;  aud  so,  when  they  got  orders  to  retire 
from  Wexford,  it's  little  they  cared  for  the 
comforts  of  baggage,  like  many  another 
regiment,  for  they  threw  away  everything 
but  their  canteens,  and  never  stopped  till 
thcj  ran  to  Ross,  fifteen  miles  farther  than 
the  enemy  followed  them.  And  when  they 
were  all  in  bed  the  same  night,  fatigued 
ttd  tired  with  their  exertions,  as  ye  may 
suppose,  a  drummer-boy  called  out*  in  his 
ikep-:-*  Here  they  are — they're  coming  ! ' 
they  all  jumped  up  and  set  off  in  their 
ihirts,   and   got   two  miles  out  of  town 


before  tiiey  discovered  it  was  a  false 
alarm." 

Peal  after  peal  of  laughter  followed  the 
priest's  encomium  on  the  doctor's  regi- 
ment ;  and>  indeed,  he  himself  joined  most 
heartily  in  the  mirth,  as  he  might  well 
afford  to  do,  seeing  that  a  braver  or  better 
corps  than  the  JSTorth  Cork,  Ireland  did 
not  possess. 

"Well,"  said  Fin,  "it's  easy  to  see  ye 
never  can  forget  what  they  did  at  May- 
nooth." 

Father  Malachi  disclaimed  all  personal 
feeling  on  the  subject ;  and  I  was  at  last 

f'atified  by  the  following  narrative,  which 
regret  deeply  I  am  not  enabled  to  give  in 
the  doctor's  own  words ;  but  writing  as  I 
do  from  memory — in  most  instances — I 
can  only  convey  tjie  substance  : 

It  was  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
'98 — the  year  of  the  troubles — that  the 
North  Cork  was  ordered,  "for  their  sins," 
I  believe,  to  march  from  their  snug  quar- 
ters in  Fermoy  and  take  up  a  position  in 
the  town  of  Maynooth — a  very  considerable 
reverse  of  fortune  to  a  set  of  gentlemen 
extremely  addicted  to  dining  out,  and  liv* 
ing  at  large  upon  a  very  pleasant  neighbor- 
hood. Fermoy  abounded  in  gentry  \  May» 
nooth,  at  that  time,  had  few,  if  any,  ex- 
cepting his  Orace  of  Leinster,  and  he  lived 
very  privately,  and  saw  no  company. 
Maynooth  was  stupid  and  dull — there  were 
neither  belles  nor  balls ;  Fermoy  f to  use 
the  doctor's  well  remembered  woras)  had 
"great  feeding,"  and  "  very  genteel  young 
ladies,  that  carried  their  handkerchiefs  in 
bags,  and  danced  with  the  ofiiccrs." 

They  had  not  been  many  weeks  in  their 
new  quarters  when  they  began  to  pine  over 
their  altered  fortunes,  and  it  was  with  a 
sense  of  delight,  which  a  few  months  be- 
fore would  have  been  incomprehensible  to 
them,  they  discovered  that  one  of  their 
ofScers  had  a  brother,  a  young  priest  in 
the  college  :  he  introduced  him  to  some  of 
his  confrc^res,  and  the  natural  result  fol- 
lowed. A  visiting  acquaintance  began  be- 
tween the  regiment  and  such  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  college  as  had  liberty  to  leave 
the  precincts :  who,  as  time  ripened  the 
acquaintance  into  intimacy,  very  naturally 
preferred  the  mess  of  the  North  Cork  to 
the  meagre  fare  of  "the  refectory."  At 
last,  seldom  a  day  went  by  without  one  or 
two  of  their  reverences  finding  themselves 
guests  at  the  mess.  The  North  Corkians 
were  of  a  most  hospitable  turn,  and  the 
fathers  were  determined  the  virtue  should 
not  rust  for  want  of  being  exercised  ;  they 
would  just  drop  in  to  say  a  word  to  "  Cap- 
tain O'Flaherty  about  leave  to  shoot  in  the 
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demense,"  as  Carton  was  styled ;  or,  they 
had  a  *' frank  from  the  Duke  for  the  Col- 
onel," or  some  other  equally  pressing  rea- 
son ;  and  they  would  contrive  to  be  caught 
in  the  middle  of  a  very  droll  story  just  as 
the  *' roast  beef"  was  playing.  Very  little 
entreaty  then  sufficed — a  short  apology  for 
the  "derangements"  of  dress,  and  a  few 
minutes  more  found  them  seated  at  table 
without  further  ceremony  on  either  side. 

Among  the  favorite  guests  from  the  col- 
lege, two  were  peculiarly  in  estimation — 
"the  Professor  of  the  Humanities,"  Father 
Luke  Mooney ;  and  the  Abbe  d* Array, 
**the  Lecturer  on  Moral  Philosophy  and 
Belles  Lettres ; "  and  certain  it  is,  pleas- 
anter  fellows,  or  more  gifted  with  the 
**  convivial  bump,"  there  never  existed. 
He  of  the  Humanities  was  a  droll  dog — a 
member  of  the  Curran  Club,  the  **  monks 
of  the  Screw,"  told  an  excellent  story,  and 
sang  the  "Cruiskeen  Lawn"  better  than 
did  any  before  or  since  him  ; — the  moral 
philosopher,  though  of  a  diflfcrent  genre, 
was  also  a  most  agreeable  companion,  an 
Irishman  transplanted  in  his  youth  to  St. 
Omer,  and  who  had  grafted  upon  his 
native  humor  a  considerable  share  of 
^  French  smartness  and  repartee — such  were 
the  two,  who  ruled  supremo  in  all  the  fes- 
tive arrangements  of  this  jovial  regiment, 
and  were  at  last  as  regular  at  table  as  the 
adjutant  and  the  paymaster,  and  so  might 
they  have  continued,  had  not  prosperity, 
that,  in  its  blighting  influence  upon  the 
heart,  spares  neither  priests  nor  laymen, 
and  is  equally  severe  upon  mice  (see  ^son's 
fable)  and  moral  philosophers,  actually  de- 
prived them,  for  the  "nonce,"  of  rea- 
son, and  tempted  them  to  their  ruin.  You 
naturally  ask,  what  did  they  do  ?  Did 
they  venture  upon  allusions  to  the  retreat 
upon  Ross?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Did 
they,  in  that  vanity  which  wine  inspires, 
refer  by  word,  act,  or  inuendo,  to  the  well- 
known  order  of  their  Colonel  when  re- 
viewing his  regiment  in  "  the  Phcenix, "  to 
**  advance  two  steps  backwards  and  dress 
by  the  gutter  ? "  Far  be  it  from  them  ; 
though  indeed  either  of  these  had  been  es- 
teemed light  iu  the  balance  with  their  real 
crime.  *  *  Then,  what  was  their  failing — 
come,  tell  it,  and  burn  ye  ?  "  They  actu- 
ally, I  dread  to  say  it,  quizzed  the  Major 
coram  the  whole  mess  ! — Now,  Major  John 
Jones  had  only  lately  exchanged  into  the 
North  Cork  from  the  "  Darry  Ragement," 
as  he  called  it.  He  was  a  rea-hot  Orange- 
man, a  deputy-grand  something,  and  vice- 
chairman  of  the  "'Prentice  Boys"  besides. 
He  broke  his  leg  when  a  schoolboy,  by  a 
fall  incurred  in  tying  an  orange  handker- 


chief around  King  William's  august  neck 
in  College-green  on  one  12th  of  July,  and 
three  several  times  had  closed  the  gates  of 
Derry  with  his  own  loyal  hands,  on  the 
famed  anniversary  ;  in  a  word,  he  was  one 
that,  if  his  Church  had  enjoined  penance 
as  an  expiation  for  sin,  would  have  looked 
upon  a  trip  to  Jerusalem  on  his  bare  knees 
as  a  very  light  punishment  for  the  crime 
on  his  conscience,  that  he  sat  at  table  with 
two  buck  priests  from  Maynooth,  and 
carved  for  them,  like  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany I 

Poor  Major  Jones,  however,  had  no 
such  solace,  and  the  cankerworm  ate  daily 
deej)er  and  deeper  into  his  pining  heart. 
During  the  three  or  four  weeks  of  their  in- 
timacy with  his  regiment,  his  martyrdom 
was  awful.  His  ngure  wasted,  and  his 
color  became  a  deeper  tinge  of  orange,  and 
all  around  averred  that  there  would  soon 
be  a  "move  up"  in  the  corps,  for  the 
major  had  evidently  *'got  his  notice  to 
quit"  this  world  ana  its  pomps  and  vani- 
ties. He  felt  *'  that  he  was  dying,"  to  use 
Haynes  Bayley's  beautiful  and  apposite 
words,  and  meditated  an  exchange ;  but 
that,  from  circumstances,  was  out  of  the 
question.  At  last,  subdued  by  grief,  and 
probably  his  spirit  having  chafed  itself 
smooth  by  such  constant  attrition,  he  be- 
came, to  all  seeming,  calmer  ;  but  it  was 
only  the  calm  of  a  broken  and  weary  heart. 
Such  was  Major  Jones  at  the  time  when, 
"suadente  diabolo,"  it  seemed  meet  to 
Fathers  Mooney  and  D'Array  to  make  him 
the  butt  of  their  raillery.  At  first,  he 
could  not  believe  it ;  the  thing  was  incred- 
ible— impossible ;  but  when  he  looked 
around  the  table,  when  he  heard  the  roars 
of  laughter,  long,  loud,  and  vociferous; 
when  he  heard  his  name  bandied  from  one 
to  the  other  across  the  table,  with  some 
vile  jest  tacked  to  it  "like  a  tin  kettle  to 
a  dog's  tail,"  he  awoke  to  the  full  measure  of 
his  misery — the  cup  was  full.  Fate  had 
done  her  worst,  and  he  might  have  ex- 
claimed with  Lear,  *'Spit,  fire — spout, 
rain,"  there  was  nothing  in  store  for  him 
of  further  misfortune. 

A  drum-head  court-martial — a  hint  "to 
sell  out  " — ^ay,  a  sentence  of  "  dismissed 
the  service,"  had  been  mortal  calamities, 
and,  like  a  man,  he  would  have  borne 
them  ;  but  that  he.  Major  John  Jones,  D. 
G.  S.  C.  P.  B.,  etc.  etc.,  who  had  drunk 
the  "pious,  glorious,  and  immortal,"  sit- 
ting astride  of  *Hhe  great  gun  of  Ath- 
lone,"  should  come  to  this  I  Alas,  and 
alas  !  He  retired  that  night  to  his  cham- 
ber a  "  sadder  if  not  a  wiser  man  ; "  he 
dreamed  that   the  "statue"  had   given 
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place  to  the  nnBhapely  figure  of  Leo  X, 
and  that  "tnnay  now  stood  where 
Walker  stood  before.*'  He  jumped  from 
his  bed  in  a  moment  of  enthasiasm^  he 
Yowed  his  revenge,  and  he  kept  his  vow. 

That  day  the  ma^'or  was  ^'acting  field 
officer/'  The  various  patrols,  sentries, 
pickets,  and  outposts,  were  all  under  his 
especial  control ;  and  it  was  remarked  that 
he  took  peculiar  pains  in  selecting  the  men 
for  night  duty,  which,  in  the  prevailing 
qaietness  and  peace  of  that  time,  seemed 
scarcely  warrantable. 

Evening  drew  near,  and  Major  Jones, 
sommoned  by  the  **  oft-heard  beat,"  wend- 
ed his  way  to  the  mess.  The  officers  were 
dropping  in,  and  true  as  'Hhe  needle  to 
the  pole,"  came  Father  Mooney  and  the 
Abbe.  They  were  welcomed  with  the 
oBnal  warmth,  and,  strange  to  say,  by  none 
more  than  the  major  himself,  whose  hilar- 
ity knew  no  bounds. 

How  the  evening  passed,  I  shall  not 
stop  to  relate :  suffice  it  to  sav,  that  a  more 
brilliant  feast  of  wit  and  jollification  not 
eren  the  North  Cork  ever  enjoyed. 
Father  Luke's  drollest  stories,  his  very 
quaintest  humor,  shone  forth,  and  the 
Abbe  sang  a  new  **  chanson  h  boire,^'  that 
Beranger  might  have  envied. 

*'liVhat  are  jou  about,  my  dear  Father 
D'Array  ?  *'  said  the  Colonel :  *•  you  are 
nirely  not  rising  yet ;  here's  a  fresh 
cooper  of  port  just  come  in ;  sit  down,  I 
entreat" 

**I  say  it  with  grief,  my  dear  Colonel,  we 
most  away ;  the  half-hour  has  just  chimed, 
mdwe  must  be  within  the  Agates'  before 
tvehe.  The  truth  is,  the  superior  has 
been  making  himself  very  troublesome 
sbont  oar  ^carnal  amusements,'  as  he  calls 
oar  innocent  mirth,  and  we  must  therefore 
be  upon  our  ^uard." 

/Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  we  shall  not 
risk  losing  your  society  altogether  for  an 
hour  or  so  now  ;  so,  one  bumper  to  our 
next  meeting — to-morrow,  mind,  and  now. 
Monsieur  TAbbe,  an  revoir." 

The  worthy  fathers  finished  their  glasses, 
ttd  taking  a  most  affectionate  leave  of 
their  kind  entertainers,  sallied  forth  un- 
<ier  the  guidance  of  Major  Jones,  who  in- 
sisted upon  accompanying  them  nart  of 
the  way,  as,  **  from  information  he  nad  re- 
ceived, the  sentries  were  doubled  in  some 
places,  and  the  usual  precautions  against 
surprise  all  taken.*'  Much  as  this  polite 
*^ntion  surprised  the  objects  of  it,  his 
Wher  officers  wondered  still  more^  and 
^  sooner  did  they  perceive  the  major  and 
lus  companions  issue  forth,  than  they  set 
<^t  m  a  body  to  watch  where  this  most 


novel  and  unexpected  complaisance  would 
terminate. 

When  the  priests  reached  the  door  of  the 
barrack-yard,  they  again  turned  to  utter 
their  thanks  to  the  major,  and  entreat  him 
once  more  "not  to  come  a  step  farther. 
There  now,  major,  we  know  the  path  well, 
so  just  give  us  the  pass,  and  don't  stay  out 
in  the  night  air." 

"Ah  oui,  Monsieur  Jones,"  said  the 
Abb6,  **retournez,  je  vpus  prie.  We  are, 
I  may  say,  chez  nous.  Ces  braves  gens,  les 
North  Cork,  know  us  bv  this  time'." 

The  major  smiled,  while  he  still  pressed 
his  services  to  see  them  past  the  pickets, 
but  they  were  resolved,  and  would  not  be 
denied. 

"  With  the  word  for  the  night  we  want 
nothing  more,"  said  Father  Luke. 

**  Well,  then,"  said  the  major,  in  the 
gravest  tone — and  he  was  naturally  grave 
— "you  shall  have  your  way ;  but  remem- 
ber to  call  out  loud,  for  the  first  sentry  is 
a  little  deaf,  and  a  vcrv  passionate,  ill- 
tempered  fellow  to  boot.'^ 

"Jlever  fear,"  said  Father  Mooney, 
laughing,  "I'll  go  bail  he'll  hear  me." 

"Well — the  word  for  the  night  is — 
*  Bloody  end  to  the  Pope,' — don't  forget, 
now,  *6loody  end  to  the  Pope.'"  And 
with  these  words  he  banged  the  door  be- 
tween him  and  the  unfortunate  priests ; 
and,  as  bolt  was  fastened  after  bolt,  they 
heard  him  laughing  to  himself  like  a  fiend 
over  his  vengeance. 

"  And  big  bad  luck  to  ye.  Major  Jones, 
for  the  same,  every  day  ye  see  a  paving- 
stone,"  was  the  faint  sub-audible  ejacula- 
tion of  Father  Luke,  when  he  was  recover- 
ed enough  to  speak.  • 

"Sacristi!  que  nous  sommes  attrapee," 
said  the  Abb6,  scarcely  able  to  avoid  laugh- 
ing at  the  situation  in  which  they  were 
placed. 

"  Well,  there's  the  quarter  chiming  now; 
we've  no  time  to  lose. — Major  Jones  !  Major 
darling  1  don't  now,  ah,  don't !  sure  ye 
know  we'll  be  ruined  entirely — there  now, 
just  change  it,  like  a  dacent  fellow — the 
devil's  luck  to  him,  he's  gone.  Well,  we 
can't  stay  here  in  the  rain  all  night,  and  be 
expelled  in  the  morning  afterwards — so 
come  along." 

They  jogged  along  for  a  few  minutes  in 
silence,  till  they  came  to  that  part  of  the 
"Duke's"  demesne  wall,  where  the  first 
sentry  was  stationed.  By  this  time  the 
officers,  headed  by  the  maior,  had  quietly 
slipped  out  of  the  gate,  and  were  following 
their  steps  at  a  convenient  distance. 

The  fathers  had  stopped  to  cgnsult  to- 
gether what  they  should  do  in  this  trying 
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emergency— when  their  whisper  being  over- 
heard,  the  sentinel  called  out  gruffly,  in 
the  genuine  dialect  of  his  country,  "  Who 
goes  that  9  '* 

'-  Father  Luke  Mooney,  and  the  Abb6 
D' Array,"  said  the  former,  in  his  most 
bland  and  insinuating  tone  of  Yoice,  a 
quality  he  most  eminently  possessed. 

"Stand  and  give  the  countersign." 

^*We  are  coming  from  the  mess,  and 
going  home  to  the  college,"  said  Father 
Mooney,  evading  the  question,  and  grad- 
ually advancinsc  as  he  spoke. 

"Stand,  or  fll  shot  ye,"  said  the  North 
Oorkian. 

Father  Luke  halted,  while  a  muttered 
"  Blessed  Virgin  !  "  announced  his  state  of 
fear  and  trepidation. 

"  D'Array,  I  say,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  " 

"The  countersign,"  said  the  sentry, 
whose  figure  they  could  perceive  in  the  dim 
distance  of  about  thirty  yards. 

"Sureye'U  let  us  pass,  my  good  lad, 
and  ye'll  have  a  friend  in  Father  Luke  the 
longest  day  ye  live,  and  ye  might  have  a 
worse  in  time  of  need;  ye  understand." 

Whether  he  did  understand  or  not,  ho 
certainly  did  not  heed,  for  his  only  reply 
was  the  short  click  of  a  gun-lock,  that  be- 
speaks a  preparation  to  fire. 

"There's  no  help  now,"  said  Father 
Luke  ;  "I  see  he's  a  hay  then ;  and  bad 
luck  to  the  major,  I  say  again."  And  this, 
in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  he  uttered 
aloud. 

"  That's  not  the  countersign,"  said  the 
inexorable  sentry,  striking  the  butt-end  of 
his  musket  on  the  ground  with  a  crash 
that  smote  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
priests. 

Mumble — mumble 


—''.to  the  Pope," 
said  Father  Luke,  pronouncing  the  last 
words  distinctly,  after  the  approved  prac- 
tice of  a  Dublin  watchman,  on  oeing  awoke 
from  his  dreams  of  row  and  riot  by  the  last 
toll  of  the  Post-office,  and  not  knowing 
whether  it  has  struck  "  twelve  "  or  *'  three, 
sings  out  the  word  '' o'clock,"  in  a  long, 
sonorous  drawl,  that  wakes  every  sleeping 
citizen,  and  yet  tells  nothing  how  "  Time 
speeds  on  his  flight." 

**  Louder,"  said  the  sentry,  in  a  voice  of 
impatience. 

" to  the  Pope." 

*'  I  don't  hear  the  first  part." 

"  Oh,  then,"  said  the  priest,  with  a  sigh 
vJbat  might  have  melted  the  heart  of  any- 
thing but  a  sentry,  **  Bloody  end  to  the 
Tope ;  and  may  the  saints  in  heaven  for- 
give me  for  saying  it" 

**  Again,"  called  out  the  soldier  ;  "and 
no  muttering." 


'*  Bloody  end  to  the  Poge,"  cried  Fftther 
Luke,  in  bitter  desperaticm. 

"Bloody  end  to  the  Pope,"  echoed  the 
Abbe. 

"Pass,  Bloody  end  to  the  Pop>e,  and 
good  nighty"  said  the  sentry,  I'esaming  his 
rounds,  while  a  loud  and  nproarious  peal 
of  laughter  behind  told  the  unlucky  priests 
they  were  overheard  by  others,  and  that 
the  story  would  be  over  the  whole  town  in 
the  morning. 

Whether  it  wbb  that  the  penance  for 
their  heresy  took  long  in  accomplishing,  or 
that  they  never  could  summon  courage 
sufficient  to  face  their  persecutor,  certain  it 
is  the  North  Cork  saw  them  no  more,  nor 
were  they  ever  observed  to  pass  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  college  while  that  regiment 
occupied  Maynooth. 

Major  Jones  himself,  and  his  confeder- 
ates, could  not  have  more  heartily  rel- 
ished this  story,  than  did  the  party  to 
whom  the  doctor  related  it.  Much,  it  not 
all  the  amusement  it  afforded,  howeyer, 
resulted  from  his  inimitable  mode  of  tell- 
ing, and  the  power  of  mimicry  with  which 
he  conveyed  the  dialogue  with  the  sentry  : 
and  this,  alas,  must  be  lost  to  my  readers 
— at  least  to  that  portion  of  tnem  not 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  Dr.  Finucane's 
acquaintance.     . 

"  Fin  1  Fin  1  your  long  story  has  nearly 
famished  me,"  said  the  padre,  as  the  laugh 
subsided  ;  *'  and  there  you  sit  now  with 
the  ju^  at  your  elbow  this  half-hour;  I 
never  tnougnt  you  would  forget  our  old 
friend  Martin  Hanegan's  aunt 

" Here's  to  her  health,"  said  Fin  ;  "and 
your  reverence  will  give  us  the  chant" 

"Agreed,"  said  Father  Malachi,  finish- 
ing a  bumper ;  and  after  giving  a  few  pre- 
paratory hems,  he  sang  the  following 
"singularly  wild  and  beautiful  poem,"  as 
some  one  calls  Ghristabel : 

'  Here's  a  health  to  Martin  Hanegan's  aunt, 

And  I'll  tell  ye  the  reason  why  1 
She  eats  bekase  she  is  hungry 
And  drinks  bekase  she  is  dry. 

And  if  ever  a  man. 

Stopped  the  course  of  a  can, 
Martin  Hanegan's  aunt  would  cry — 

'  Arrah,  fill  up  your  glass, 

And  let  the  jug  pass  ; 
How  d'ye  know  but  your  neighbor's  dhry  ?' 

"  Come,  my  lord  and  gentlemen,  da  capo, 
if  ye  please — *Fill  up  your  glass,' "  etc.; 
ana  the  cha^tson  was  chorused  with  a 
strength  and  vigor  that  would  have  as- 
tonished the  Philharmonic. 

The  mirth  and  fun  now  grew  "  fast  and 
furious;"  and  Father  Malachi,  rising  with 
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the  occasion,  flnng  his  reckless  drollery 
and  fan  on  every  side,  sparing  none,  from 
his  cousin  to  the  coadjutor.  It  was  now 
that  peculiar  period  in  the  evening's  en- 
joyment, when  an  expert  and  practical 
chairman  gives  up  all  interference  or  man- 
agement, and  leaves  everything  to  take  its 
course;  this,  then,  was  the  happy  moment 
selected  by  Father  Malachi  to  propose  the 
little  "conthribution."  He  brought  a 
plate  from  a  side-table,  and  placing  it  be- 
fore him,  addressed  the  company  in  a  very 
hrief  but  sensible  speech,  detailing  the  ob- 
ject of  the  institution  he  was  advocating, 
and  concluding  with  the  following  words: 
— **Andnow  ye*ll  just  give  whatever  ye 
like,  according  to  your  means  in  life,  and 
what  je  can  spare.  '* 

The  admonition,  like  the  "morale"  of 
an  income  t^x,  having  the  immediate  ef- 
fect of  putting  each  man  against  his  neigh- 
bour, and  suggesting  to  their  already  ex- 
cited spirits  all  the  ardor  of  gambling, 
without,  however,  the  prosj^ect  of  gain. 
The  plate  was  first  handed  to  me  in  honor 
of  my  "rank,"  and  having  deposited  upon 
it  a  handful  of  small  silver,  the  priest  i*an 
hij  fingers  through  the  coin,  and  called 
oat: 

*'Five  pounds  I  at  least ;  not  a  farthing 
tes,  as  I  am  a  sinner.  Look,  then — see, 
bow;  they  tell  ye,  the  gentlemen  don't 
care  for  the  like  of  ye  !  but  see  for  your- 
ielres.  May  I  trouole  y'r  lordship  to  pass 
the  plate  to  Mr.  Mahony — he's  impatient, 
I  see," 

Mr.  Mahony,  about  whom  I  perceived 
Twy  little  of  the  impatience  alluded  to, 
WM  a  grim-looking  old  Christian,  in  a  rab- 
bit-skin waistcoat,  with  long  flaps,  who 
fumbled  in  the  recesses  of  his  breeches- 
pocket  for  five  minutes,  and  then  drew 
forth  three  shillings,  which  he  laid  upon 
the  plate,  with  what  I  fancied  very  much 
n?5ombled  a  sieh. 

"Six  and  sixpence,  is  it?  or  five  shil- 
ling?—all  the  same,  ^Ir.  Mahony,  and 
ril  not  forget  the  thrifle  you  were  speaking 
»bout  this  morning,  any  way. "  Ajid  here 
he  leaned  over  as  interceding  with  me  for 
him,  but  in  reality  to  whisper  into  my  ear, 
"The  greatest  miser  from  this  to  Castle- 
bar.'' 

'•Who's  that  put  down  the  half  guinea 
iiipoold?" — (and  this  time  he  spoke 
tnith)--*-  who's  that,  I  say  ?  " 

"Tim  Kennedy,  your  reverence,"  said 
"^j  stroking  his  hair  down  with  one 
Ittnd,  and  looking  proud  and  modest  at 
tte  same  moment. 

*Tim,  ye're  a  credit  to  us  any  day,  and 
I^yssaidBO.    It's  a  ganger  he'd  like 


to  be,  my  lord,"  said  he,  turning  to  me  in 
a  kind  of  stage  whisper.  I  nodded  and 
muttered  something,  when  he  thanked  me 
most  profoundly  as  if  his  suit  had  pros- 
pered. 

"  Mickey  Oulahan — the  lord's  looking 
at  ye,  Mickey."  This  was  said  pianissimo 
across  the  table,  and  had  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing Mr.  Oulahan's  donation  from  five 
shillings  to  seven — the  last  two  being 
pitched  in  very  much  in  the  style  of  a 
gambler  making  his  final  coup,  and  cry- 
ing, "  Va  banqtie  ! ''  "  The  Oulahans  were 
always  dacent  people— dacent  people,  my 

"  Bo  gorra,  the  Oulahans  was  niver  da- 
center  nor  the  Molowneys,  any  how,"  said 
a  tall  athletic  youn^  fellow,  as  he  threw 
dovni  three  crown  pieces,  with  an  energy 
that  made  every  coin  leap  from  the  plate. 

**  They'll  do  now,"  said  Father  Brennan; 
"I'll  leave  them  to  themselves."  And 
truly  the  eagerness  to  get  the  plate  and 
put  down  the  subscription  fully  equalled 
the  rapacious  anxiety  1  have  witnessed  in 
an  old  maid  at  loo  to  get  possession  of  a 
thirty-shilling  pool,  be  the  same  more  or 
less,  which  lingered  on  its  way  to  her,  in 
the  hands  of  many  a  fair  competitor. 

*'Mr.  M'Neesh" — Curzon  had  hitherto 
escaped  all  notice — *'Mr.  M'Neesh,  to 
your  good  health,"  cried  Father  Brennan. 
"It's  many  a  secret  they'll  be  getting  out 
o'  ye  down  there  about  the  Scotch  hus- 
bandry." 

Whatever  poor  Curzon  knew  of  **  drills," 
certainly  did  not  extend  to  them  when  oc- 
cupied by  turnips.  This  allusion  of  the 
priest's  being  caught  up  by  the  party  at 
the  foot  of  the  table,  they  commenced  a 
series  of  inquiries  into  different  Scotch 
plans  of  tillage — his  brief  and  unsatisfac- 
tory answers  to  which,  they  felt  sure,  were 
given  in  order  to  evade  imparting  infor- 
mation. By  degrees,  as  they  continued  to 
press  him  with  questions,  his  replies  grew 
more  short,  and  a  general  feeling  of  dis- 
like on  both  sides  was  not  very  long  in 
following. 

The  father  saw  this,  and  determining, 
with  his  usual  tact,  to  repress  it,  called  on 
the  adjutant  for  a  song.  Now,  whether 
he  had  but  one  in  the  world,  or  whether 
he  took  this  mode  of  retaliating  for  the  an- 
noyances he  had  suffered,  I  know  not;  but 
true  it  is,  ho  finished  his  tumbler  at  a 
draught,  and  with  a  voice  of  no  very  pe- 
culiar sweetness,  though  abundantly  loud 
be^an,  "The  Boyne  Water." 

He  had  just  reached  the  word  '*  battle," 
in  the  second  line,  upon  which  ho  was  be- 
stowing what   he  meant  to  be  a  shake. 
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when,  as  if  the  word  suggested  it,  it  seemed 
the  signal  for  a  general  engagement.  De- 
canters, glasses,  jugs,  candlesticks, — ay, 
and  the  money-dish, — flew  right  and  leit, 
all  originally  intended,  it  is  true,  for  the 
head  oi  the  luckless  adjutant,  but  as  they 
now  and  then  missed  their  aim,  and  came 
in  contact  with  the  '*  wrong  man,"  invari- 
ably provoked  retaliation,  and  in  a  very  few 
minutes  the  battle  became  general. 

What  may  have  been  the  doctor's  polit- 
ical sentiments  on  this  occasion,  I  cannot 
even  guess ;  but  he  seemed  bent  upon 
performing  part  of  a  **  convivial  Lord  Stan- 
ley," and  maintaining  a  dignified  neu- 
trality. With  this  apparent  object,  he 
mounted  upon  the  table,  to  raise  himself, 
I  suppose,  above  the  din  and  commotion 
of  party  clamor,  and  brandishing  a  jug  of 
scalding  water,  bestowed  it  with  penect 
impartiality  on  the  combatants  on  either 
side.  This  Whig  plan  of  conciliation, 
however  well-intended,  seemed  not  to  pros- 
per with  either  party ;  and  many  were  the 
missiles  directed  at  the  ill-starred  doctor. 
Meanwhile  Father  Malachi,  whether  fol- 
lowing the  pacific  instinct  of  his  order,  in 
seeking  an  asylum  in  troublesome  times, 
or  equally  moved  by  old  habit  to  gather 
coin  in  low  places  (much  of  the  money 
having  fallen) ,  was  industriously  endeav- 
oring to  insert  himself  beneath  the  table. 
In  this,  with  one  vigorous  push,  he  at  last 
succeeded,  but  in  so  doing  lifted  it  from 
its  legs,  and  thus  destroying  poor  "  Fin's  " 
gi*avity,  precipitated  him,  jug  and  all,  into 
the  thickest  of  the  frajr,  where  he  met 
with  that  kind  of  reception  such  a  bene- 
factor ever  receives  at  the  hands  af  a  grate- 
ful public.  I  meanwhile  hurried  to  rescue 
poor  Curzon,  who,  having  fallen  to  the 
ground,  was  getting  a  cast  of  his  features 
taken  in  pewter,  for  such  seemed  the  op- 
eration a  stout  farmer  was  performing  on 
the  adjutant's  face  with  a  quart.  With 
considerable  difficulty,  notwithstanding 
my  supposed  ** lordship"  I  succeeded  in 
freeing  him  from  his  present  position;  and 
he  concluding,  probably,  that  enough  had 
been  done  for  one  **  sitting,"  most  willing- 
ly permitted  me  to  lead  him  from  the 
room.  I  was  soon  joined  by  the  doctor, 
who  assisted  me  in  getting  my  poor  friend 
to  bed;  which  being  done,  he  most  eacerly 
entreated  me  to  join  the  company.  This, 
however,  I  firmly  but  mildly  declined,  very 
much  to  his  surprise  ;'  for  as  he  remarked 
"  They'll  all  be  like  lambs  now,  for  they 
don't  believe  there's  a  whole  bone  in  his 
body." 

Expressing  my  deep  sense  of  the  Chris- 
tian-like forbearance  of  the  party,  I  pleaded 


fatigue  and  bidding  him  good-night,  ad- 
journed to  my  bedroom  ;  and  here,  al- 
though the  arrangements  fell  somewhat 
short  of  the  luxurious  ones  appertaining 
to  my  late  apartment  at  Gallonby,  they 
were  most  grateful  at  the  moment ;  ana 
having  '^addressed  myself  to  slumber," 
fell  fast  asleep,  and  only  awoke  late  on  the 
following  morning  to  wonder  where  I  was: 
from  any  doubts  as  to  which  I  was  speed- 
ily relieved  by  the  entrance  of  the  priest's 
barefooted  "colleen,"  to  deposit  on  my 
table  a  bottle  of  soda  water,  and  announce 
breakfast  with  his  reverence's  compli- 
ments. 

Having  made  a  hasty  toilet,  I  proceeded 
to  the  parlor,  which,  however  late  events 
might  have  impressed  upon  my  memory,  I 
could  scarcely  recognize.  Instead  of  the 
long  oak  table  and  the  wassail  bowl,  there 
stood  near  the  fire  a  small  round  table, 
covered  with  a  snow-white  cloth,  upon 
which  shone  in  unrivalled  brightness  a 
very  handsome  tea-equipage — the  hissing 
kettle  on  one  hob  was  balanced  by  a  grid- 
iron with  three  newly  taken  trout,  frying 
under  the  reverential  care  of  Father  Mal- 
achi himself — a  heap  of  eggs,  ranged  like 
shot  in  an  ordnance  yard,  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  table,  while  a  formidable 
pile  of  buttered  toast  browned  before  the 
grate — the  morning*  papera  were  airing 
upon  the  hearth  :  everything  bespoke  that 
attention  to  comfort  and  enjoyment  one 
likes  to  discover  in  the  house  where  chance 
may  have  domesticated  him  for  a  day  or 
two. 

**  Good  morning,  Mr.  Lorrequer.  I 
trust  you  have  rested  well,"  said  Father 
Malachi,  as  I  entered. 

"Never  better;  but  where  are  our 
friends  ?" 

**I  have  been  visiting  and  comforting 
them  in  their  affliction,  and  I  may  with 
truth  assert  it  is  not  often  my  fortune  to 
have  three  as  sickly-looking  guests.  That 
was  a  most  unlucky  affair  last  night,  and  I 
must  apologize " 

*' Don't  say  a  word,  I  entreat;  I  saw 
how  it  all  occurred,  and  am  quite  sure  if 
it  had  not  been  for  poor  Curzon's  ill-timed 
melody " 

*'  You  are  quite  right,"  said  the  father, 
interrupting  me.  "  Your  friend's  taste  for 
music — bad  luck  to  it ! — was  the  *  leterrinia 
causa  belli.^" 

'*  And  the  subscription,"  said  I ;  "how 
did  it  succeed  ?" 

"Oh,  the  money  went  in  the  oommo*> 
tion  ;  and  although  I  have  got  some  seven 
pounds  odd  shillings  of  it,  the  war  was  a 
most  expensive  one  to  me.     I  caught  old 
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Hihanj  tctj  boBj  under  the  table  daring 
the  fra? ;  but  let  na  saj  no  more  about  it 
BOW— drav  over  yoar  chair.  Tea  or  cof- 
fee ?  there's  the  rum  il  you  like  it,  in 
French  faahion." 

1  immediately  obeyed  the  injunction, 
■od  commeQceo  a  Tigorons  asBault  upon 
the  trout,  caught,  as  he  informed  me, 
"within  twenty  perchea  ol  the  houae." 

"Yonr  poor  friend'a  noee  is  Bcarcely 
regimental,^  said  he,  "  thia  morning  ;  and 
u  far  Fin,  he  was  never  remarkable 
tor  beauty,  ao,  though  they  might  cut 
tnd  hack,  they  could  scarcely  disfigure 
him.  As  Juvenal  aaya — isn  t  it  Juve- 
ml?— 

'Cint4)rit  VBcnns  ooram  latrone  Tiabv  ;' 
n,  in  the  vernacular  : 


There's  the  Chili  vinegar — another  morsel 
of  the  trout?" 

"  I  thank  you  ;  -what  excellent  coffee, 
Fither  Malachi ! " 

"A  secret  I  learned  at  St.  Omer'e  aome 
thirty  rears  since.  Any  letters,  Bridget  ?  " 
—to  a'damsel  that  entered  with  a  packet 
ID  her  hand. 

"A  goEBoon  from  Kilrush,  y'r  rever- 
eoiY,  with  a  bit  of  a  note  for  the  gentle- 
nun  there." 

"For  me  ! — ah,  true  enough.  *  Harry 
lorreqner,  Eaq.,  Kilrush. — Try  Carriga- 
bolt.'"  So  ran  the  auperacription — the 
Am  part  being  in  a  lady'a  handwriting ; 
the  latter  verr  like  the  "  rustic  paling  "  of 
the  worthy  Mrs.  Healy'a  style.  The  seal 
nsalarge  one,  bearing  a  coronet  at  top, 
nd  the  motto,  in  old  Norman-Frencn, 
told  me  it  came  from  Callonby. 

Afith  what  a  trembling  hand  and  beat- 
ing heart  I  broke  it  open,  and  yet  feared 
to  radii — so  much  of  my  destiny  might 
be  in  that  simple  pn^e.  For  once  in  my 
ble  my  sanguine  spirit  failed  toe  ;  my  mind 
coold  take  iu  but  one  casualty,  that  Lady 
Jine  had  divulged  to  her  family  the  nature 
<rf  my  attentions,  and  that  in  the  letter 
before  me  Uy  a  cold  mandate  of  dismissal 
from  her  presence  forever. 

At  last  1  summoned  courage  to  read  it ; 
hot  having  ecmpled  to  present  to  my 
taden  the  Beverend  Father  Brcnnan  at 
liw  end  of  a  chapter,  let  me  not  be  less 
puctQiona  in  the  introduction  of  herlady- 
iip*!  billet 
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Hbb  ladyship's  letter  ran  thus : 

"Callonby,  Tuesday  moming. 

"My  deab  Mr.  Lobreqdes, — My  lord 
has  deputed  me  to  convey  to  you  our 
adieux,  and  at  the  same  time  express  our 
very  great  regret  that  we  should  not  have 
seen  you  before  our  departure  from  Ireland. 
A  sudden  call  of  the  House,  and  some  un- 
expected ministerial  changes,  require  Ix)rd 
Callonby's  immediate  presence  in  town ; 
and  probably  before  this  reaches  you  we 
shall  oe  on  the  road.  Lord  Kilkee,  who  left 
ua  yesterday,  was  much  distressed  at  not 
havmg  seen  you — he  desired  me  to  say  you 
shall  near  from  him  from  Leamington. 
Although  writing  amid  all  the  haste  and 
bustle  of  departure,  I  must  npt  forget  the 
principal  part  of  my  commission,  nor, 
ladylike,  defer  it  to  a  postscript :  my  lord 
entreats  that  you  will,  if  possible,  pass  a 
month  or  two  with  us  in  London  this 
season  ;  and  if  any  difficulty  should  occur 
in  obtaining  leave  of  abscencc,  to  make 
any  use  of  hia  name  you  think  fit  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  where  he  has  some  influ- 
ence. Knowing  as  I  do  with  what  kind- 
ness you  ever  accede  to  the  wishes  of  your 
friends,  I  need  not  say  how  much  gratifi- 
cation this  will  afford  us  all ;  but  sans  re- 
sponse, we  expect  you.  Believe  me  to  re- 
main, yours  very  ■sincerely, 

"Chaelottb  Callokbt. 

P,  S. — We  are  quite  well,  except  Lady 
Jane,  who  has  a  slight  cold,  and  has  been 
feverish  for  the  last  day  or  two. " 

Words  cannot  convey  any  idea  of  the 
torrent  of  contending  emotions  under 
which  I  perused  this  letter.  The  sudden- 
ness of  the  departure,  without  an  oppor- 
tunity of  even  a  moment's  leave-taking, 
completely  unmanned  me.  What  would  I 
not  have  given  to  be  able  to  see  her  once 
more,  even  for  an  instant — to  say  "  a  good- 
bye " — to  watch  the  feeling  with  which 
she  parted  from  me,  and  augur  from  it 
either  favorably  to  my  heart's  dearest 
hope,  or  darkest  despair.  As  I  continued 
to  read  on,  the  kindly  tone  of  the  remain- 
der reassured  me ;  and  when  I  came  to 
the  invitation  to  London,  which  plainly 
argued  a  wish  on  their  part  to  perpetuate 
the  intimacy,  I  was  obliged  to  read  it 
again  and  again  before  I  could  convince 
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myself  of  its  reality.  There  it  was,  how- 
ever, most  distinctly  and  legibly  impressed 
in  her  ladyship's  fairest  caligraphy;  and 
certainly,  great  as  was  its  consequence  to 
me  at  the  time,  it  by  no  means  formed  the 
principal  part  of  the  communication. 
The  two  lines  of  postscript  contained 
more,  far  more  food  for  hopes  and  fears, 
than  did  all  the  rest  of  the  epistle. 

Lady  Jane  was  ill  then  ;  sliglitly,  how- 
ever— a  mere  cold  ;  true,  but  she  was  fev- 
erish. I  could  not  help  asking  myself 
what  share  had  I  in  causing  that  flushed 
cheek  and  anxious  eye,  and  pictured  to 
myself,  perhaps  with  more  vividness  than 
reality,  a  thousand  little  traits  of  manner, 
all  proofs  strong  as  holy  writ  to  my  san- 
guine mind,  that  my  affection  was  re- 
turned, and  that  I  loved  not  in  vain. 
Again  and  again  I  read  over  the  entire  let- 
ter ;  never  truly  did  a  nisi  prius  lawyer 
con  over  a  new  act  of  parliament  with 
more  searching  ingenuity,  to  detect  its 
hidden  metmin^,  than  I  did  to  unravel 
through  its  plain  pliraseologv  the  secret 
intention  of  the  writer  towards  me. 

There  is  an  old  and  not  less  true  adage, 
that  what  we  wish  we  readily  believe  ;  and 
so  with  me.  I  found  myseli  an  easy  con- 
vert to  my  own  hopes  and  desires,  and  ac- 
tually ended  by  persuading  myself  —  no 
very  hard  task — that  my  Lora  Callonby 
had  not  only  witnessed  but  approved  of 
my  attachment  to  his  beautiful  daughter, 
and  for  reasons  probably  known  to  him, 
but  concealed  from  me,  opined  that  I  was 
a  suitable  *'j!^ar/i,"  and. gave  all  due  en- 
couragement to  mv  suit.  The  hint  about 
using  his  lordship  s  influence  at  the  Horse 
Guai'ds  I  resolved  to  benefit  by  ;  not,  how- 
ever, in  obtaining  leave  of  absence,  which 
I  hoped  to  accomplish  more  easily,  but 
with  his  good  sanction  in  pushing  my  pro- 
motion, when  I  should  claim  him  as  my 
right  honorable  father-in-law — a  point  on 
the  propriety  of  which  I  had  now  fully 
satisfied  myself.  What  visions  of  rising 
greatness  burst  upon  my  mind,  as  I 
thought  on  the  prospect  that  opened  be- 
fore me  !  but  hero  let  me  do  myself  the 
justice  to  record,  that  amid  all  my  pleas- 
ure and  exultation,  my  proudest  thought 
was  in  the  anticipation  of  possessing  one 
in  every  way  so  much  my  superior — the 
very  consciousness  of  which  imparted  a 
thrill  of  fear  to  my  heart,  that  such  good 
fortune  was  too  much  even  to  hope  for. 

How  long  I  might  have  luxuriated  in 
such  Chateaux  en  Espagne,  Heaven  knows; 
thick  and  thronging  fancies  came  abun- 
dantly to  my  mind,  and  it  was  with  some- 
thing of  the  feeling  of  the  porter  in  the 


"Arabian  Nights,"  as  he  surveyed  the 
fragments  of  his  broken  ware,  hurled  dowr 
in  a  moment  of  glorious  dreaminess,  thai 
I  turned  to  look  at  the  squat  and  unaris- 
tocratic  figure  of  Father  Malachi,  as  he 
sat  reading  his  newspaper  before  the  fire, 
How  came  I  in  such  company  ? — methinkf 
the  Dean  of  Wfiidsor,  or  the  Bishop  oi 
Durham,  had  been  a  much  more  seemlj 
associate  for  one  destined  as  I  was  for  the 
flood-tide  of  the  world's  favor. 

My  eye  at  this  instant  rested  upon  the 
date  of  the  letter,  which  was  that  of  the 
preceding  morning,  and  immediately  a 
thought  struck  me  that,  as  the  day  was  a 
louring  and  gloomy  one,  perhaps  thev 
might  have  deferred  their  journey,  and  I 
I  at  once  determined  to  hasten  to  Callonby, 
I  and,  if  possible,  see  them  before  their  de- 
parture. 

"  Father  Brennan,"  said  I  at  length,  "I 

\  have  just  received  a  letter  which  compels 

me  to  reach  Eilrush  as  soon  as  possible. 

Is  there  any    public  conveyance  in  the 

village  ?  " 

**  You  don't  talk  of  leaving  us,  surely," 
said  the  priest,  ''and  a  haunch  of  mutton 
for  dinner,  and  Fin  says  he'll  be  down, 
and  your  friend  too,  and  we'll  have  poor 
Beamish  in  on  a  sofa." 

**  I  am  sorry  to  say  my  business  will  not 
admit  of  delay,  but,' if  possible,  I  shall  re- 
turn to  thank  you  for  all  your  kindness, 
in  a  day  or  two — perhaps  to-morrow." 

"Oh,  then,"  said  Father  Brennan,  "U 
it  must  be  so,  why  you  can  have  *  Pether,' 
my  own  pad,  and  a  better  you  never  laid 
leg  over  ;  only  give  him  his  own  time,  and 
let  him  keep  the  *  canter,'  and  he'll  nevei 
draw  up  from  morning  till  night.  And 
now  ril  just  go  and  have  him  in  readiness 
for  you." 

After  professing  my  warm  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  good  father  for  his  kindness, 
I  hastened  to  take  a  hurried  farewell  oi 
Curzon  before  going.  I  found  him  sitting 
up  in  bed  taking  nis  breakfast ;  a  large 
strip  of  black  plaster,  extending  from  the 
corner  of  one  eye  across  the  nose,  and 
terminating  near  the  mouth,  denoting  the 
locale  of  a  goodly  wound  ;  while  the  olue, 
purple,  and  yellow  patches  into  which  his 
face  was  partitioned  out,  left  you  in  doubt 
whether  lie  more  resembled  the  knave  ol 
clubs  or  a  new  map  of  the  Ordnance  survey; 
one  hand  was  wrapped  up  in  a  bandage, 
and  altogether  a  more  rueful  and  woebe- 
gone looking  figure  I  have  rarely  looked 
upon  ;  and  most  certainly  I  am  oi  opinion 
that  the  '*  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal 
memory"  would  have  brought  pleasaiitei 
recollections  to  Daniel  O'Connell  himseli 
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thtn  it  did  on  that  morning  to  the  adju- 
tant of  his  Majesty's  4 — th. 

"Ah,  Harry,"  said  he,  as  I  entered, 
"what  Pandemonium  is  this  we've  got 
into  ?  Did  you  ever  witness  such  a  busi- 
ness &8  last  night's  ?  " 

"Whv,  trulv,"  said  I,  «I  know  of  no 
one  to  blame  but  yourself ;  surely  you 
mast  have  known  what  a  row  your  infer- 
nal Bong  would  bring  on." 

"  I  don't  know  now  whether  I  knew  it 
or  not ;  but  certainly  at  the  moment  I 
shonld  have  preferred  anything  to  the  con- 
fonnded  cross-examination  I  was  under, 
and  was  glad  to  end  it  by  any  coxip  d'etat. 
One  wretch  was  persecuting  mo  about 
green  crops,  and  another  about  the  feeding 
of  bullocks; — about  either  of  which  I  knew 
as  much  as  a  bear  does  of  a  ballet." 

''Well,  truly,  you  caused  a  diversion  at 
some  expense  to  your  countenance,  for  I 
never  beheld  anything " 

"Stop  there,'"  said  he;  "you  surely 
hare  not  seen  the  doctor — he  beats  me  hol- 
low—they have  scarcely  left  so  much  hair 
on  his  head  as  would  ao  for  an  Indian's 
scalp-lock ;  and,  of  a  verity,  his  aspect  is 
awfnl  this  morning.  He  nas  just  been 
here,  and,  by  the  by,  has  told  me  all  about 
yonr  affair  with  Beamish.  It  appears  that 
somehow  you  met  him  at  dinner,  and  gave 
a  Tery  flourishing  account  of  a  relative  of 
his,  who,  you  informed  him,  was  not  only 
selected  for  some  very  dashing  service,  but 
ictually  the  personal  friend  of  Picton ; 
»d,  after  the  family  having  blazed  the 
matter  all  over  Cort,  and  given  a  great 
entertainment  in  honor  of  their  kinsman, 
it  tuma  out  that,  on  the  glorious  18th,  he 
an  away  to  Brussels  faster  than  even  the 
French  to  Charleroi ;  for  which  act,  how- 
erer,  there  was  no  aspersion  ever  cast  upon 
his  courage,  that  (quality  being  defended 
at  the  expense  of  his  honesty  ;  in  a  word, 
be  was  the  paymaster  of  his  company,  and 
had  what  Theodore  Hook  calls  an  *  affec- 
tion of  his  chest,'  that  required  change  of 
air.  Looking  only  to  the  running  away 
part  of  the  matter,  I  unluckily  expressed 
■ome  regret  that  he  did  not  belong  to  the 
North  Cork,  and  I  remarked  the  doctor 
did  not  seem  to  relish  the  illusion,  and  as 
/only  now  remember,  it  was  hU  regiment, 
I  iQppoae  I'm  in  for  more  mischief." 

I  had  no  time  to  enjoy  Curzon's  dilem- 
iiay  and  had  barely  informed  him  of  my 
intended  departure,  when  a  voice  from 
without  the  room  proclaimed  that  "Pe- 
tbn"  was  ready,  ana,  having  commissioned 
the  adjutant  to  say  the  *'  proper  "  to  Mr. 
BeaBdahand  the  doctor,  burned  away,  and 
■fter  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  from  Fa- 


ther Brennan,  and  a  faithful  promise  to 
return  soon,  I  mounted  and  set  off. 

Peter's  pace  was  of  all  others  the  one 
least  likely  to  disturb  the  lucubrations  of  a 
castle-builder  like  mvself ;  without  any  ad- 
monition from  whip  or  spur  he  maintained 
a  steady  and  constant  canter,  which,  I  am 
free  to  confess,  was  more  agreeable  to  sit 
than  it  was  graceful  to  behold ;  for  his 
head  being  much  lower  than  his  tail,  he 
every  moment  appeared  in  the  attitude  of 
a  diver  about  to  plunge  into  the  water,  and 
more  than  once  I  had  misgivings  that  I 
would  consult  my  safety  better  if  I  sat  with 
my  face  to  the  tail ;  however,  what  will  not 
habit  accomplish  ?  before  I  had  gone  a 
mile  or  two,  I  was  so  lost  in  my  own  rev- 
eries and  reflections,  that  I  knew  nothing 
of  my  mode  of  progression,  and  had  only 
thoughts  and  feelings  for  the  destiny  that 
awaited  me.  Sometimes  I  would  fancy 
myself  seated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
(on  the  ministerial  benches,  of  course), 
while  some  leading  oppositionist  was  pro- 
nouncing a  glowing  panegyric  upon  the 
eloquent  and  statesmanlike  speech  of  the 
gallant  colonel — myself;  then  I  thought  I 
was  making  arrangements  for  setting  out 
for  my  new  appointment,  and  Sancho 
Panza  never  coveted  the  government  of 
an  island  more  than  I  did,  though  only  a 
AVest  Indian  one ;  and,  lastly,  I  saw  myself 
the  chosen  diplomato  on  a  difficult  mis- 
sion, and  was  actually  engaged  in  the  easy 
and  agreeable  occupation  of  out-maneuver- 
ing Talleyrand  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  when 
Peter  suddenly  drew  up  at  the  door  of  a 
small  cabin,  and  convinced  mo  that  I  was 
still  a  mortal  man,  and  a  lieutenant  in  his 
Majesty's  4 — th.  Before  I  had  time  af- 
forded mo  even  to  guess  at  the  reason  of 
this  sudden  halt,  an  old  man  emerged  from 
the  cabin,  which  I  saw  now  w^as  a  road- 
side ale-house,  and  presented  Peter  with  a 
bucket  of  meal  and  water,  a  species  of 
*' refresher"  that  ho  evidently  was  accus- 
tomed to  at  this  place,  whether  bestrode 
by  a  priest  or  an  ambassador.  Before  mo 
lay  a  long  straggling  street  of  cabins,  ir- 
regularly thrown,  as  if  riddled  over  the 
ground  ;  this  I  was  informed  was  Kilkee. 
While  my  good  steed,  therefore,  was  enjoy- 
ing his  potation,  I  dismounted,  to  stretch 
my  legs  and  look  about  me  ;  and  scarcely 
had  I  done  so,  when  I  found  half  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  village  assembled  round 
Peter,  whose  claims  to  notoriety,  I  now 
learned,  depended  neither  upon  his  owner's 
fame,  nor  even  my  temporary  possession  of 
him.  Peter,  in  fact,  had  been  a  racer, 
onco— when,  the  Wandering  Jew  might 
perhaps  have  told,  had  ho  ever  visited  Clare 
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— for  not  the  oldest  inhabitant  knew  the 
date  of  his  triumphs  on  the  turf ;  though 
they  were  undisputed  traditions,  and  never 
did  any  man  appear  bold  enough  to  call 
them  in  question.  Whether  it  was  from 
his  patriarchal  character,  or  that  he  was 
the  only  race-horse  ever  known  in  his 
countv,  I  cannot  say,  but,  of  a  truth,  the 
Grand  Lama  could  scarcely  be  a  greater 
object  of  reverence  in  Thibet  than  was 
Peter  in  KiJkee. 

' '  Musha,  Peter,  but  it's  well  y'r  looking,'* 
cried  one. 

"Ah,  thin,  maybe  ye  an't  fat  on  the 
ribs,"  cried  another. 

*'  An'  cockin'  his  tail  like  a  coult,"  said 
a  third. 

I  am  very  certain,  if  I  might  venture  to 
judge  from  the  faces  about,  that,  had  the 
favorite  for  the  St.  Ledger  passed  through 
Kilkee  at  that  moment,  comparisons  very 
little  to  his  favor  had  been  drawn  from 
the  assemblage  around  me.  With  some 
diflBculty  I  was  permitted  to  reach  my 
much- admired  steed,  and  with  a  cheer, 
which  was  sustained  and  caught  up  by 
every  denizen  of  the  village  as  I  passed 
through,  I  rode  on  my  way,  not  a  little 
amused  at  my  equivocal  popularity. 

Being  desirous  to  lose  no  time,  I  di- 
verged irom  the  straight  road  which  leads 
.to  Kilrush,  and  took  a  cross  bridle-path  to 
Callonby :  this,  I  afterwards  discovered, 
was  Vk  detour  of  a  mile  or  two,  and  it  was 
already  sunset  when  I  reached  the  entrance 
to  the  park.  I  entered  the  avenue,  and 
now  my  impatience  became  extreme,  for 
althougn  Peter  continued  to  move  at  the 
same  uniform  pace,  I  could  not  persuade 
myself  that  he  was  not  foundering  at  every 
step,  and  was  quite  sure  we  were  scarcely 
advancing ;  at  last  I  reached  the  wooden 
bridge,  and  ascended  the  steep  slope,  the 
spot  where  I  had  first  met  her,  on  whom 
my  every  thought  now  rested.  I  turned 
the  angle  of  the  clump  of  beech  trees  from 
whence  the  first  view  of  tlie  house  is 
caught.  I  perceived,  to  my  inexpressible 
delight,  that  gleams  of  light  shot  from 
many  of  the  windows,  and  could  trace 
their  passing  from  one  to  the  other.  I 
now  drew  rein,  and  with  a  heart  relieved 
from  a  load  of  anxiety,  pulled  up  my  ^ood 
steed,  and  began  to  think  of  the  position 
in  which  a  few  brief  seconds  would  place 
me.  I  reached  the  small  flower-garden, 
sacred  by  a  thousand  endearing  recollec- 
tions. Oh  !  of  how  very  little  account  ure 
the  many  words  of  passing  kindness,  and 
moments  of  light-hearted  pleasure,  when 
spoken  or  felt,  compared  to  the  memory  of 
tnem  when  hallowed  by  time  or  distance  1 


"  The  place,  the  hour,  the  sunshine  and 
the  shade,"  all  reminded  me  of  the  happy 
past,  and  all  brought  vividly  before  me 
every  portion  of  that  dream  of  happiness 
in  which  I  was  so  utterly,  so  completely 
steeped — every  thought  of  the  hopelessness 
of  my  passion  was  lost  in  the  intensity  of 
it,  and  I  did  not,  in  the  ardor  of  my  lov- 
ing, stop  to  think  of  its  possible  success. 

It  was  strange  enough  that  the  extreme 
imnatience,  the  hurried  anxiety,  I  had  felt 
ana  suffered  from,  while  riding  up  the 
avenue,  had  now  fled  entirely,  and  in  its 
place  I  felt  nothing  but  a  diffident  distrust 
of  myself,  and  a  vague  sense  of  awkwai*d- 
ness  about  intruding  thus  unexpectedly 
upon  the  family,  while  engaged  in  all  the 
cares  and  preparations  for  a  speedy  de- 
parture. The  hall-door  lay  as  usual  wide 
open,  the  hall  itself  was  strewn  and  littered 
with  trunks,  imperials,  and  packing-cases, 
and  the  hundred  et  ceteras  of  traveling 
baggage.  I  hesitated  a  moment  whether  I 
should  not  ring,  but  at  last  resolved  to  en- 
ter unannounced,  and,  presuming  upon  my 
intimacy,  see  what  effect  my  sudden  ap- 
pearance would  have  on  Lady  Jane,  whose 
leelin^s  towards  me  would  be  thus  most 
unequivocally  tested.  I  passed  along  the 
wide  corridor,  entered  the  music-room — it 
was  still.  I  walked  then  to  the  door  of 
the  drawing-room — I  paused — I  drew  a 
full  breath — my  hand  trembled  slightly  as 
I  turned  the  lock — I  entered — the  room 
was  empty,  but  the  blazing  fire  upon  the 
hearth,  the  large  armchairs  drawn  round, 
the  scattered  books  upon  the  small  tables, 
all  told  that  it  had  been  inhabited  a  very 
short  time  before.  **Ah!"  thought  I, 
looking  at  my  watch,  **they  are  at  din- 
ner ; "  and  I  began  at  once  to  devise  a 
hundred  different  plans  to  account  for  my 
late  absence  and  present  visit.  I  knew 
that  a  few  minutes  would  probably  bring 
them  into  the  drawing-room,  ana  I  felt 
flurried  and  heated  as  the  time  drew  near. 
At  last  I  heard  voices  without.  I  started 
from  the  examination  of  a  pencil  drawing, 
partly  finished,  but  the  artist  of  which  I 
could  not  be  deceived  in.  I  listened — the 
sounds  drew  near — I  could  not  distinguish 
who  were  the  speakers — the  door-lock 
turned,  and  I  rose  to  make  my  well- 
conned,  but  half -forgotten  speech  ;  and  oh, 
confounded  disappointment  I  Mrs.  Her- 
bert, the  housekeeper,  entered.  She  started, 
not  expecting  to  see  me,  and  immediately 
said, — 

"  Oh  I  Mr.  Lorrequer  1  then  you've  miss- 
ed them  ?  " 

"  Missed  them  1 "  said  I ;  *^  how — when 
— where  ?  " 
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**  Did  you  not  get  a  note  from  my  lord  ? '' 

*'Ko  ;  when  waa  it  written  ?'* 

"Oh  dear  me,  that  is  so  veiy  unfortu- 
nate. Why,  sir,  my  lord  sent  on  a  servant 
this  morning  to  Kilrush,  in  Lord  Kilkee's 
tilbary,  to  reoaest  you  would  meet  them 
idlinEnnis  tnia  eyening,  where  they  had 
intended  to  stop  for  to-night ;  and  they 
waited  here  till  near  four  o'clock  to-day» 
but  when  the  seryant  came  back  with  the 
intelligence  that  you  were  from  home,  and 
not  expected  to  return  soon,  they  were 
obliged  to  set  out,  and  are  not  going  to 
make  any  delay  now,  till  they  reach  Lon- 
don. The  last  direction,  however,  my  lord 
gare,  was  to  forward  her  ladyship's  letter 
to  yon  as  soon  as  possible." 

What  I  thought,  said,  or  felt,  might  be 
a  good  subject  of  confession  to  Father 
Malachi,  for  I  fear  it  may  be  recorded 
among  my  sins,  as  I  doubt  not  the  agony 
1  ndfered  vented  itself  in  no  measured 
form  of  speech  or  conduct;  but  I  have 
nothing  to  confess  here  on  the  subject,  be- 
ing so  totally  overwhelmed  as  not  to  know 
what  I  did  or  said.  My  first  gleam  of 
Raaon  elicited  itself  by  asking, 

"Is  there,  then,  no  chance  of  their 
itqjping  in  Ennis  to-night  ? "  As  I  put 
the  qu^on,  my  mind  reverted  to  Peter 
and  his  eternal  canter. 

''Oh  dear  no,  sir  ;  the  horses  are  ordered 
to  take  them,  since  Tuesday ;  and  they 
only  thought  of  staying  in  Ennis,  if  you 
cane  time  enough  to  meet  them — ^and  they 
wiD  be  80  sorry. 

"  Do  you  think  so,  Mrs.  Herbert  ?  do 
Ton  indeed  think  so  ? ''  said  I,  in  a  most  in- 
linoating  tone. 

"  I  am  perfectly  sure  of  it,  sir.'* 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Herbert,  you  are  too  kind  to 
think  so;  but  perhaps — that  is — may  be, 
Mra.  Herbert,  she  said  something *' 

"Who,  sir?'' 

"  Lady  Callonby,  I  mean  ;  did  her  lady- 
ship leave  any  message  for  me  about  her 
plants  ?  or  did  she  remember " 

Mrs.  Herbert  kept  looking  at  me  all  the 
time,  with  her  great  wide  grey  eyes,  while 
I  kept  stammering  and  blushing  like  a 
ichoolboy. 

/'Jfo,  sir;  her  ladyship  said  nothing, 
» ;  but  Lady  Jane " 

"Yes;  well,  what  of  Lady  Jane,  my 
dwMrs.  Herbert?" 

''Oh,  sir  1  but  you  look  pale  ;  would  you 
not  h'ke  to  have  a  little  wme  and  water — 


«  perhaps ** 

"Ko,  thank  you,  nothing  whatever;  I 
»n  jast  a  little  fatigued-^ut  you  were 


^ationinc' — 
.    "  Yes,  sir  ; 


I  was  saying  that  Lady  Jane 


was  mighty  {)articular  about  a  small  plant; 
she  ordered  it  to  be  left  in  her  dressing- 
room.  Though  Collins  told  her  to  have 
some  of  the  handsome  ones  of  the  green- 
house she  would  have  nothing  but  this ; 
and  if  you  were  only  to  hear  half  the 
directions  she  gave  about  keeping  it 
watered,  and  taking  off  dead  leaves,  you'd 
think  her  heart  was  set  on  it." 

Mra,  Herbert  would  have  had  no  cause 
to  prescribe  for  mj  paleness  had  she  only 
looked  at  me  this  time ;  fortunately,  how- 
ever, she  was  engaged  housekeeper-like,  in 
bustling  among  hooks,  papers,  etc.,  which 
she  had  come  in  for  the  purpose  of  arrang- 
ing and  packing  up.  She  being  left  behind 
to  bring  up  the  rear  and  the  heavy  bag- 
gage. 

Very  few  moments'  consideration  were 
sufScient  to  show  mo  that  pursuit  was 
hopeless.  Whatever  might  have  been 
Peter's  performance  in  the  reign  of  **  Queen 
Anne,"  he  had  now  become,  like  the  goose 
so  pathetically  described  by  my  friend 
Lover,  rather  ''stiff  in  his  limbs, '^ and  the 
odds  were  fearfully  against  his  overtaking 
four  horses,  starting  fresh  every  ten  miles, 
not  to  mention  their  being  some  hours  in 
advance  already.  Having  declined  all  Mrs. 
Herbert's  many  kind  offers  anent  food  and 
rest,  I  took  a  ladt  lingering  look  at  the 
beautiful  picture,  which  still  held  its  place 
in  the  room  lately  mine,  and  hurried  from 
a  place  so  full  of  recollections ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  many  reasons  I  had  for 
self-gratulation,  every  object  around  and 
about  filled  mo  with  sorrow  and  regret  for 
hours  that  had  passed — never,  never  to 
return. 

It  was  very  late  when  I  reached  my  old 
quarters  at  Kilrush.  Mrs.  Healy,  fortu- 
nately, I  say,  for  had  she  selected  that  occa- 
sion to  vent  her  indignation  for  my  long 
absence,  I  greatly  fear  that,  in  my  then 
temper,  I  should  nave  exhibited  but  little 
of  tnat  Job-like  endurance  for  wliich  I  was 
once  esteemed.  I  entered  my  little  mean- 
looking  parlor,  with  its  three  chairs 
and  lame  table,  and,  as  I  flung  myself  up 
on  thewretched  substitute  for  a  sofa,  and 
thought  upon  the  varied  events  which  a  few 
weeks  had  brought  about,  it  rec^uired  the 
aid  of  her  ladyship's  letter,  which  I  had 
opened  before  me,  to  assure  me  I  was  not 
dreaming. 

The  entire  of  that  night  I  could  not 
sleep ;  my  destiny  seemed  upon  its  balance; 
and,  whether  the  scale  inclined  to  this  side 
or  that,  good  or  evil  fortune  seemed  to  be- 
tide me.  How  many  were  my  plans  and 
resolutions,  and  how  often  abandoned ; 
again  to  be  pondered  over,  and  once  more 
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given  np  1  The  grey  dawn  of  the  morn- 
ing was  already  breaKing,  and  found  me 
still  doubting  and  uncertain.  At  last  the 
die  was  thrown ;  I  determined  at  once  to 
apply  for  leave  to  my  commanding  officer 
(which  he  could,  if  he  pleased,  give  me, 
without  any  application  to  the  Horse 
Guards),  set  out  for  Elton,  tell  Sir  Guy  my 
whole  adventure,  and  endeavor,  by  a  more 
moving  love-story  than  ever  graced  even 
the  Minerva  Press,  to  induce  him  to  make 
some  settlement  on  me,  and  use  his  influ- 
ence with  Lord  Callonby  in  my  behalf  ; 
this  done,  set  out  for  London,  and  then — 
and  then — what  then  ? — then  for  the  Morn- 
ing Post — *  *  orange  flowers  " — '  *  happy 
couple  " — ^'  Lord  Callonby's  seat  in  Hamp- 
shire," etc.,  etc, 

**  You  wished  to  be  called  at  fiive,  sir," 
said  Stubbes. 

**  Yes  ;  is  it  five  o'clock  ?  " 

"No,  sir;  but  I  heard  you  call  out 
something  about  *four  horses,'  and  I 
thought  you  might  be  hurried,  so  I  came 
in  a  little  earlier." 

"Quite  right,  Stubbes.  Let  me  have 
my  breakfast  as  soon  as  possible,  and  see 
that  chestnut  horse  I  brought  hero  last 
night,  fed." 

"And  now  for  it,"  said  I.  After  writ- 
ing a  hurried  note  to  Curzon,  requesting 
him  to  take  command  of  my  party  at  Kil- 
rush  till  he  heard  from  mo,  and  sending 
my  kind  remembrance  to  my  three  friends, 
I  (iespatched  the  epistle  by  my  servant  on 
Peter,  while  I  hastened  to  secure  a  ])lace 
in  the  mail  for  Ennis,  on  the  box-seat  of 
which  let  my  kind  reader  suppose  me 
seated,  as,  wrapping  my  box-coat  around 
me,  I  lit  my  cigar  and  turned  my  eyes  to- 
wards Limerick. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

CONGRATULATIONS — SICK  LEAVE — HOW  TO  PASS  THE 

BOARD. 

I  HAD  scarcely  seated  myself  to  breakfast 
at  Swinburn's  Hotel  in  Limerick,  when 
the  waiter  presented  me  with  a  letter.  As 
my  first  glance  at  the  address  showed  it  to 
be  in  Colonel  Garden's  handwriting,  I  felt 
not  a  little  alarmed  for  the  consequences 
of  the  rash  step  I  had  taken  in  leaving  my 
detachment ;  and,  while  quickly-thronging 
fancies  of  arrest  and  court-martial  flitted 
before  me,  I  summoned  resolution  at  last 
to  break  the  seal,  and  read  as  follows  : — 

"  My  dear  Lorrequer," — **  ^  Dear  Lor- 
i-equer  1 '  dear  me,"  thought  I,  *'cool,  cer- 


tainly, from  ono  I  have  ever  regarded  as 
an  open  enemv^' — "  My  dear  Lorrequer,  I 
have  just  accidentally  heard  of  your  arrival 
here,  and  hasten  to  inform  you  that,  as  it 
may  not  be  impossible  your  reasons  for  so 
abruptly  leaving  your  detachment  arc 
known  to  me,  I  shall  not  visit  your  breach 
of  discipline  very  heavily.  My  old  and 
worthy  friend,  Lord  Callonby,  who  passed 
through  here  vesterday,  has  so  warmly  in- 
terested himself  in  your  behalf,  that  I  feel 
disposed  to  do  all  m  my  power  to  serve 
you  ;  independent  of  my  desire  to  do  so  on 
your  own  account.  Come  over  here,  then, 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  let  us  talk  over 
your  plans  together. 

**  Believe  me,  most  truly  yours, 

"Henry  Garden. 

"  Barracks,  10  o'clock." 

However  mysterious  and  difficult  to  un- 
ravel have  been  some  of  the  circumstances 
narrated  in  these  **  Confessions,"  I  do  not 
scruple  to  avow  that  the  preceding  letter 
was  to  me  by  far  the  most  inexplicable 
piece  of  fortune  I  had  hitherto  met  with. 
That  Lord  Callonby  should  have  converted 
one  whom  I  believed  an  implacable  foe 
into  a  most  obliging  friend,  was  intelligible 
enough,  seeing  that  his  lordship  had 
through  life  been  the  patron  of  the  colonel; 
but  why  he  had  so  done,  and  what  com- 
munications he  could  possibly  have  made 
with  regard  to  me,  that  Colonel  Garden 
should  speak  of  **  my  plans "  and  proffer 
assistance  in  them,  was  a  jierfect  riddle ; 
and  the  only  solution,  one  so  ridiculously 
flattering  that  I  dared  not  think  of  it.  1 
read  and  re-read  the  note ;  misplaced  the 
stops  ;  canvassed  every  expression  ;  did  all 
to  detect  a  meaning  different  from  the 
obvious  one,  fearful  of  a  self-deception 
where  so  much  was  at  stake.  Yet  there  it 
stood  forth,  a  plain,  straighforward  proffer 
of  services,  for  some  object  evidently 
known  to  the  writer ;  and  my  only  con- 
clusioii,  from  all,  was  this,  that  "my  Lord 
Callonby  was  the  gem  of  his  order,  and 
had  a  most  remarkable  talent  for  selecting 
a  son-in-law." 

I  fell  into  a  deep  reverie  upon  my  past 
life  and  the  prospects  which  I  now  felt 
were  opening  Wore  me.  Nothing  seemed 
extravagimt  to  hopes  so  well  founded — to 
expectations  so  bnlliant — and,  in  my 
mind's  eye,  I  beheld  myself  one  moment 
leading  iny  young  ana  beautiful  bride 
through  the  crowded  salons  of  Devonshire 
House ;  and,  at  the  next,  I  was  contem- 
plating the  excellence  and  perfection  of 
my  stud  arrangements  at  Melton,  for  I  re- 
solved not  to  give  up  hunting.     While  in 
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ibis  pleasurable   exercise  of  my  fancy,  I 
was  removing  from  before  nie  some  of  the 
breakfast  equipage,  or  as  I  then  belieyed 
it,  breaking  the  trees  into  better  groups 
upon  my  lawn,  I  was  once  more  brought 
to  the  world  and  its  dull  reality  by  the 
following  passage,  which  my  eye  fell  upon 
in  the  newspaper  before  me  :  "  We  unaer- 
fitand  that  the  4 — th  are  daily  expecting 
the  route  for  Cork,  from  whence  tney  are 
to  sail,  early   in   the  ensuing  month,  for 
Halifax,  to  relieve  the  88th."     While  it 
(lid  not  take  a  moments  consideration  to 
show  me  that  though  the  regiment  there 
mentioned  was  the  one  I  belonged  to,  I 
could  have  no  possible  interest  in  the  an- 
nouncement— it    never  coming    into  mv 
calculation  that  /should  submit  to  such 
expatriation — ^yet   it  gave  me  a  salutary 
warning  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost 
in  making  my  application  for  leave,  which, 
ODce  obtained,  I  should  have  ample  time 
to  manage  an  exchange  into  anotlior  corps. 
The  wonderful  revolution  a  few  days  had 
effected  in  all  my  tastes  and  desires  did 
not  escape  me  at  this  moment.    But  a 
week  or  two  befoi*e,  and  I  should  have  re- 
garded an  order  for  foreign  service  as  any- 
thing rather  than  unpleasant ;  now,  the 
thought  was  insupportable.     Then,  there 
would  have  been  some  charm  to  me  in  the 
very  novelty  of  the  locale,  and  the  indul- 
gence of  that  vagrant  spirit  I  have  ever  pos- 
sessed—for,   like  Justice  Woodcock,    **I 
certainly  should  have  been  a  vagabond  if 
Providence  had  not  made  me  a  justice  of 
the  peace" — now,  I  could  not  even  con- 
template the  thing  as  possible  ;  and  would 
actuallv  have  refused  the  command  of  a 
regiment,  if  the  condition  of  its  acceptance 
wore  to  sail  for  the  colonies. 

Itesides,  I  tried — and  how  ingenious  is 
self-deception — I  tried  to  find  arguments 
in  support  of  my  determination  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  reasons  which  governed 
JDe.  I  affected  to  fear  climate,  and  to 
dread  the  effect  of  the  tropics  upon  my 
iiealth.  **Itmaydo  very  well,"  thought 
1>  **for  men  totally  destitute  of  better 
prospects,  with  neither  talent,  influence, 
nor  powerful  connection,  to  roast  their 
cheeks  at  Sierra  Leone,  or  suck  a  sugar- 
<^e  at  St  Lucia.  But  that  you,  Uarry 
liorrequer,  should  waste  your  sweetness 
upon  planters'  daughters — that  have  only 
^0  be  known  to  have  the  world  at  your 
feet!  The  thing  is  absurd^  and  not  to  be 
jhooght  of!  Yes,"  said  I,  half  aloud, 
"we  read  in  the  army  list  that  Major  A. 
u  ippointed  to  the  50th,  and  Captain  B. 
to  the  12th  ;  but  how  much  more  near  the 
tntli  would  it  be  to  say,  '  That  his  Majes- 


ty, in  consideration  of  the  distinguished 
services  of  the  one,  has  been  graciously 

pleased  to  appoint  him  to a  case  of  blue 

and  collnpsed  cholera,  in  India ;  and  also 
for  the  bravery  and  gallant  conduct  of  the 
I  other,  in  his  late  affair  with  the  "  How- 
Dow-DALLAH  IxDiAXS,"  has  promoted 
him  to  the yellow  fever  now  devastat- 
ing and  desolating  Jamaica  ? "  How  far 
my  zeal  for  the  service  might  have  carried 
me  on  this  point  I  know  not,  for  I  was 
speedily  aroused  from  my  musings  by  the 
loud  tramp  of  feet  upon  the  stairs,  and  the 
sound  of  many  well-known  voices  of  my 
brother  oflBcers,  who  were  coming  to  visit 
me. 

"So,  Harry,  my  boy,"  said  the  fat  ma- 
jor, as  he  entered,  '^  is  it  true  we  are  not  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  your  company  to  Ja- 
maica this  time  ?" 

'*He  prefers  a  pale  face,  it  seems,  to  a 
black  one ;  and  certainly,  with  thirty 
thousand  in  the  same  scale,  the  taste  is 
excusable." 

*'But,  Lorrequer,"  said  a  third,  "we 
heard  that  you  had  canvassed  the  county 
on  the  Callonby  interest.  Why,  man, 
where  do  you  mean  to  pull  up  ? " 

*^  As  for  me,"  lisped  a  large-eyed,  white- 
haired  ensign  of  three  months  standing, 
"I  think  it  devilish  hard  old  Garden  didn't 
send  me  down  there,  too,  for  I  hear  there 
are  two  girls  in  the  family.  Eh,  Lorre- 
quer ?" 

Having,  with  all  that  peculiar  bashful- 
ness  such  occasions  arc  sure  to  elicit,  dis- 
claimed the  happiness  my  friends  so  clearly 
ascribed  to  me,  I  yet  pretty  plainly  let  it 
be  understood  that  the  more  brilliant  they 
supposed  my  present  prospects  to  be,  the 
more  near  were  they  to  estimate  them 
justly.  One  thing  certainly  gratified  me 
throudiout.  All  seemed  rejoiced  at  my 
good  fortune,  and  even  the  old  Scotch  pay- 
master made  no  more  caustic  remark  than 
that  he  "wad  na  wonder  if  the  chiel's 
black  whiskers  wad  get  him  made  governor 
of  Stirling  Castle  before  he'd  dee.'' 

Should  any  of  my  most  patient  listeners 
to  these  myliumble  "Confessions"  won- 
der, either  here  or  elsewhere,  upon  what 
very  slight  foundations  I  built  these  my 
"  C^dteaux  en  Espagne,"  I  have  only  one 
answer — '*that  from  my  boyhood  I  have 
had  a  taste  for  florid  architecture,  and 
would  rather  have  put  up  with  any  incon- 
venience of  ground,  than  not  build  at 
all." 

As  it  was  growing  late,  I  hurriedly  bade 
adieu  to  my  friends,  and  hastened  to  Col- 
onel Garden's  quarters,  M'here  I  found  him 
waiting  for  me,  in  company  with  my  old 
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friend,  Fitzgerald,  our  regimental  surgeon. 
Our  first  greetings  over,  the  colonel  drew 
me  aside  into  a  window,  and  said  that, 
from  certain  expressions  Lord  Callonby 
had  made  use  of--certain  hints  he  had 
dropped — ^he  was  perfectly  aware  of  the 
delicate  position  in  which  I  stood  with  re- 
spect to  nis  lordship's  family.  ''In'  fact, 
my  dear  Lorreqner,  he  continued,  '*  with- 
out wishing  in  the  least  to  obtrude  myself 
upon  your  confidence,  I  must  yet  be  per- 
mittea  to  say,  you  are  the  luckiest  fellow 
in  Europe,  and  I  most  sincerely  congratu- 
late you  on  the  prospect  before  you." 

''But,  my  dear  colonel,  I  assure 
you '* 

"  Well,  well,  there — ^not  a  word  more ; 
don't  blush  now.  I  know  there  is  always  a 
kind  of  secrecy  thought  necessary  on  these 
occasions,  for  the  sake  of  other  parties;  so 
let  us  pass  to  your  plans.  From  what  I 
have  collected,  vou  have  not  proposed  for- 
mally. But,  01  course,  you  aesire  a  leave. 
You'll  not  quit  the  army,  I  trust ;  no  ne- 
cessity for  that ;  such  influence  as  yours 
can  always  appoint  you  to  an  unattached 
commission. 

**  Once  more  let  me  protest,  sir,  that 
though  for  certain  reasons  most  desirous 
to  obtain  a  leave  of  absence,  I  have  not  the 
most  remote " 

"That's  right,  quite  right;  I  am  sin- 
cerely gratified  to  hear  you  say  so,  and  so 
will  be  Lord  Callonby ;  for  ho  likes  the 
service." 

And  thus  was  my  last  effort  at  a  dis- 
claimer cut  short  by  the  loquacious  little 
colonel,  who  i*egarded  my  unfinished  sen- 
tence as  a  concurrence  with  his  own  opin- 
ion. 

"  Alhli  il  Allah,''  thought  I,  'Mt  is  my 
Lord  Callonby's  own  plot ;  and  his  friend 
Colonel  Garden  aids  and  abets  him." 

*'  Now,  Lorrcquer,"  resumed  the  colonel, 
"let  us  proceed.  You  have,  of  course, 
heard  that  we  are  ordered  abroad ;  mere 
newspaper  report  for  the  present,  never- 
theless, it  is  extremely  difficult — almost 
impossible — ^without  a  sick  certificate,  to 
obtain  a  leave  sufficiently  long  for  your 
purpK)se." 

Aiid  hero  he  smirked,  and  I  blushed,  se- 
Ion  les  rigles, 

'*  A  sick  certificate,"  said  I,  in  some  sur- 
prise. 

"The  only  thing  for  you,"  said  Fitzger- 
ald, taking  a  long  pinch  of  snuff  ;  '^  and  I 
fjrieve  to  say  you  nave  a  most  villanous 
ook  of  good  health  about  you." 

"  I  must  acknowledge  I  nave  seldom  felt 
better." 

"So  much  the  worse — so   much    the 


worse,"  said  Fitzgerald,  despondingly.  '  *  Is 
there  no  family  complaint ;  no  respectable 
heirloom  of  infirmity  you  can  lay  claim  to 
from  your  kindred  ?  " 

"  None  that  I  know  of,  unless  a  very  ac- 
tive jierformance  on  the  several  occasions 
of  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  with  a 
tendency  towards  port,  and  an  inclination 
to  sleep  ten  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  be 
a  sign  of  sickness.  These  symptoms  I 
have  known  many  of  the  family  suffer  for 
years  without  the  slighest  alleviation, 
though,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  they  oc- 
casionally had  medical  advice." 

Fitz  took  no  notice  of  my  sneer  at  tlie 
faculty,  but  proceeded  to  strike  my  chest 
several  times  with  his  finder  tips.  "  Try 
a  short  cough,  now,"  said  ne.  "  Ah,  thalb 
will  never  ao  !  Do  you  ever  flush — before 
dinner,  I  mean  ?" 

"Occasionally,  when  I  meet  with  a 
luncheon." 

**I'm  fairly  puzzled,"  said  poor  Fitz, 
throwing  himself  into  a  chair.  "  Gout  is 
a  very  good  thing  ;  but  then  you  see  you 
are  only  a  sub.,  and  it  is  clearly  against 
the  articles  of  war  to  have  it  before  being 
a  field  officer  at  least.  Apoplexy  is  the 
best  I  can  do  for  you;  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  any  one  who  witnesses  your  per- 
formance at  mess  may  put  faith  in  thehke- 
lihood  of  it.  Do  you  think  you  could  get 
up  a  fit  for  the  medical  boara?  "  said  Fitz, 
gravely. 

"  Why,  if  absolutely  indispensable," 
said  I,  "  and  with  good  instruction — some- 
thing this  way.     Eh,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind — you  are  quite 
wrong." 

"Is  there  not  always  a  little  laughing 
and  crying  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Oh  no,  no  ;  take  the  cue  from  the  pay- 
master any  evening  after  mess,  and  you'll 
make  no  mistake — very  florid  about  the 
cheeks ;  rather  a  lazy  look  in  one  eye,  the 
other  closed  up  entirely;  snore  a  little 
from  time  to  time,  and  don't  be  too  much 
disposed  to  talk." 

*'  And  you  think  I  may  pass  muster  in 
this  way?" 

"  Inaeed  you  may,  if  old  Camie,  the  in- 
spector, happen  to  be  (what  he  is  not  often) 
in  a  good  humor.  But  I  confess  I'd 
rather  you  were  really  ill,  for  we've  passed 
a  ^reat  number  of  counterfeits  latterly, 
and  we  may  be  all  pulled  up  ere  long." 

"  Not  the  less  grateful  for  your  kind- 
ness," said  I ;  "  but  still  I'd  rather  matters 
stood  as  they  do." 

Having  at  length  obtained  a  very  for- 
midable statement  of  my  <'  case  "  from  the 
doctor,  and  a  strong  letter  from  the  colonel* 
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deploring  the  temporary  loss  of  so  promis- 
ing a  young  officer,  I  committed  myself  and 
my  portmanteau  to  the  inside  of  nis  Maj- 
esty's mail,  and  started  for  Dublin  with  as 
light  a  heart  and  high  spirits  as  were  con- 
sistent with  so  much  delicacy  of  health  and 
the  directions  of  my  doctor. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

m  lOiO— TRATKLINO  ACQUAIIIT1XCB8 — A,   l^AXJKTI 

I  SHALL  not  stop  now  to  narrate  the 
particulars  of  my  visit  to  the  worthies  of 
the  medical  boara  ;  the  rather,  as  some  of 
my  "Confessions  to  come'*  have  reference 
to  Dnblin,  and  many  of  those  that  dwell 
therein.  I  shall,  therefore,  content  myself 
here  irith  stating,  that  without  any  diffi- 
culty I  obtained  a  six  months'  leave,  and 
hsTing  received  much  advice  and  more 
sympathy  from  many  members  of  that 
l>ody,  took  a  respectful  leave  of  them,  and 
adjourned  to  Biiton's,  where  I  had  ordered 
dinner,  and  fas  I  was  advised  to  live  low) 
a  bottle  of  oneyd's  claret.  My  hours  in 
Dublin  were  numbered  ;  at  eight  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  my  arrival  I  hastened  to 
the  Pigeon  House  pier,  to  take  my  bertli 
in  the  packet  for  liiverpool ;   and  here, 

Entle  reader,  let  me  implore  you,  if  you 
Te  bowels  of  compassion,  to  commiserate 
the  condition  of  a  sorry  mortal  like  my- 
self, la  the  days  of  which  I  now  speak, 
steam-packets  were  not — ^men  knew  not 
then  01  the  pleasure  of  going  to  a  comfort- 
able bed  in  Kingstown  harbor,  and  waking 
on  the  morning  after  in  the  Clarence  docK 
at  Liverpool,  with  only  the  addition  of  a 
little  sharper  appetite  for  breakfast,  before 
they  set  out  on  an  excursion  of  forty  miles 
per  hour  through  the  air 

In  the  time  1  have  now  to  conmiemor- 
ftte,the  intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries was  maintained  by  two  sailing  vessels 
of  smail  tonnage  and  still  scantier  accom- 
modation. Of  the  one  now  in  question  I 
^ell  recollect  the  name — she  was  called 
tht«  Alert,'*  and  certainly  a  more  unfor- 
tunate misnomer  could  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived. Well,  there  was  no  choice ;  so  I 
took  my  place  upon  the  crowded  deck  of 
the  little  craft,  and,  in  a  drizzling  shower 
<^  chilly  rain,  and  amid  more  noise,  confu- 
sion, and  bustle  than  would  prelude  the 
l«imch  of  a  line-of -battle  ship,  we  '*si- 
<lled,''  goose-fashion,  from  the  shore,  and 
beiron  our  voyage  towards  England. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  in  the  present 


stage  of  '*  my  Confessions,  *'  to  delay  on  the 
road  towards  an  event  which  influenced  so 
powerfully,  and  so  permanently,  my  after- 
life ;  yet  1  cannot  refrain  from  chronicling 
a  slignt  incident  which  occurred  on  board 
the  packet,  and  which,  I  have  no  doubt, 
may  be  remembered  by  some  of  those  who 
throw  their  eyes  on  these  pages. 

One  of  my  fellow-passengers  was  a  gen- 
tleman holding  a  hign  official  appointment 
in  the  viceregal  court,  either  comptroller 
of  the  household,  master  of  the  horse,  or 
something  else  equally  magnificent ;  how- 
ever, whatever  the  nature  of  the  situation, 
one  thing  is  certain — one  possessed  of  more 
courtly  manners  and  more  polished  address 
cannot  be  conceived,  to  which  he  added  all 
the  attractions  of  a  very  handsome  person 
and  a  most  prepossessing  countenance. 
The  only  thing  the  most  scrupulous  critic 
could  possibly  detect  as  faulty  in  his  whole 
air  and  bearing,  was  a  certain  ultra  refine- 
ment and  fastidiousness,  which  in  a  man 
of  acknowledged  family  and  connections 
was  somewhat  unaccountable,  and  certain- 
ly unnecessary.  The  fastidiousness  I  speak 
of  extended  to  everything  round  and  about 
him  ;  he  never  ate  of  the  wrong  dish  nor 
spoke  to  the  wrong  man  in  his  life,  and 
that  very  consciousness  gave  him  a  kind  of 
horror  of  chance  acquaintances,  which 
made  him  shrink  within  himself  from  per- 
sons in  every  respect  his  equals.  Those 
who  knew  Sir  Stewart  Moore,  will  know  I 
do  not  exaggerate  in  either  my  praise  or 
censure,  and  to  those  who  have  not  had 
that  pleasure,  I  have  only  to  say,  theirs 
was  the  loss,  and  they  must  take  my  word 
for  the  facts. 

The  very  antithesis  to  the  person  just 
mentioned  was  another  passenger  then  on 
board.  She — for  even  in  sex  they  were 
different — she  was  a  short,  squat,  red- 
faced,  vulgar-looking  woman,  of  about 
fifty,  possessed  of  a  most  garrulous  tend- 
ency, and  talking  indiscriminately  with 
every  one  about  her,  careless  what  recep- 
tion her  addresses  met  with,  and  quite 
indifferent  to  the  many  rebuffs  she  mo- 
mentarily encountered.  To  me,  by  what 
impulse  driven  Heaven  knows,  this  amor- 
phous piece  of  womanhood  seemed  deter- 
mined to  attach  herself.  Whether  in  the 
smoky  and  almost  impenetrable  recesses  of 
the  cabin,  or  braving  the  cold  and  pene- 
trating rain  upon  deck,  it  mattered  not, 
she  was  ever  at  my  side,  and  not  only 
martyring  me  by  the  insufferable  annoy- 
ance of  her  vulgar  loquacity,  but  actually, 
from  the  appearance  of  acquaintanceship 
such  constant  association  gave  rise  to, 
frightening  any  one  else  from  conversing 
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with  me,  and  rendering  mo,  ero  many 
hours^  a  perfect  Pariah  amon^  the  passen- 
gers.  By  no  one  were  we — ^lor,  alas  !  we 
had  become  Siamese — so  thoroughly  dread- 
ed as  by  the  refined  baronet  I  have  men- 
tioned ;  he  appeared  to  shrink  from  our 
very  approach^  and  avoided  us  as  though 
we  had  the  plagues  of  Egypt  about  us.  I 
saw  this — I  felt  it  deeply,  and  as  deeply 
and  resolutely  I  vowo^  to  be  revenged, 
and  the  time  was  not  long  distant  in  af- 
fording me  the  opportunity. 

The  interesting  Mrs.  Mulrooney,  for 
such  was  my  fair  companion  called^  was 
on  the  present  occasion  making  her  debut 
on  what  she  was  pleased  to  call  the 
"  says  :  **  she  was  proceeding  to  the  Liver- 
pool market  as  proprietor  and  supercargo 
over  some  legion  of  swine  that  occupied 
the  hold  of  the  vessel,  and  whoso  melliflu- 
ous tones  were  occasionally  heard  in  all 
parts  of  the  ship.  Having  informed  mo 
on  these,  together  with  some  circumstances 
of  her  birth  and  parentage,  she  proceeded 
to  narrate  some  of  the  cautions  given  by 
her  friends  as  to  her  safety  when  making 
such  a  long  voyage,  and  also  to  detail 
some  of  the  anti-scptics  to  that  dread 
scourge,  sea-sickness,  in  the  fear  and  ter- 
ror of  which  she  hsul  come  on  board,  and 
seemed  every  hour  to  be  increasing  in 
alarm  about 

"  Do  you  think  then,  sir,  that  pork  is 
no  good  agin  the  sickness  ?  Mickey,  that's 
my  husband,  sir — says  it's  the  only  thing 
in  life  for  it,  av  it's  toasted." 

''Not  the  least  use,  I  assure  you." 

"Nor  sperits  and  wather  ?" 

*'  Worse  and  worse,  ma'am." 

"  Oh,  thin,  maybe  oaten  mail  tay  would 
do  ?  It's  a  beautiful  thing  for  the  stom- 
ick,  any  how. " 

*'  Ilank  poison  on  the  present  occasion, 
believe  me." 

"Oh,  then,  blessed  Mary,  what  am  I  to 
do — ^what  is  to  become  of  'me  ?  " 

*'  Go  down  at  once  to  your  berth,  ma'am; 
lie  still  and  without  speaking  till  we  come 
in  sight  of  laud ;  or," — and  here  a  bright 
thought  seized  me — "if  you  really  icel 
very  ill,  call  for  that  man  "there,  with  the 
fur  collar  on  his  coat ;  he  can  give  you  the 
only  thing  I  ever  knew  of  any  efficacy; 
he's  the  steward,  ma'am,  Stewart  Moore  ; 
but  you  must  be  on  your  guard,  too,  as 
you  are  a  stranger,  for  lie's  a  conceited 
fellow,  and  has  saved  a  trifle,  and  sets 
up  for  a  ^a^  gentleman  ;  so  don't  be  sur- 
prised at  his  manner ;  though,  after  all, 
you  ifiay  find  him  very  different ;  some 
pcoT)lo,  I've  heard,  think  him  extremely 
civil." 


"  And  he  has  a  cure,  ye  say  ?  " 

*'  The  only  ono  I  ever  heard  of ;  it  is  a 
little  cordial,  of  which  you  take,  I  don't 
know  how  much,  every  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes." 

"  And  the  naygur  doesn't  let  the  saycret 
out,  bad  manners  to  him  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am  ;  ho  has  refused  every  offer 
on  the  subject." 

*'  May  I  be  so  bowld  as  to  ax  his  name 
again  ?  " 

"Stewart  Moore,  ma'am.  Moore  is  the 
name,  but  people  always  call  him  Stewart 
Moore  ;  just  say  that  in  a  loud,  clear 
voice,  and  you'll  soon  have  him." 

With  the  most  profuse  protestations  of 
gratitude  and  promises  of  pork  a  discre- 
tiouy  if  ever  I  sojourned  at  Ballinasloe,  my 
fair  friend  proceeded  to  follow  my  advice, 
and  descended  to  the  cabin. 

Some  hours  after,  I  also  betook  myself 
to  my  rest,  from  which,  however,  towards 
midnight,  I  was  awoke  by  the  heavy  work- 
ing and  pitching  of  the  little  vessel,  as  she 
labored  in  a  rough  sea.  As  I  looked  forth 
from  my  narrow  crib,  a  more  woebegone 
picture  can  scarcely  be  imagined  than  that 
before  me.  Here  and  there  through  the 
gloomy  cabin  lay  the  victims  of  the  fell 
malady,  in  every  stage  of  suffering,  and  in 
every  attitude  of  misery.  Their  cries  and 
lamentings  mingled  with  the  creaking 
of  the  bulkheads  and  the  jarring  twang 
of  the  dirty  lamp,  whose  irregular  swing  told 
plainly  how  oscillatory  was  our  present 
motion.     I  turned    myself  from  the  un- 

Sleasant  sight,  and  was  about  again  to  ad- 
ress  myself  to  slumber  with  what  success 
I  might,  when  I  started  at  the  sound  of  a 
voice  in  the  very  berth  next  to  me,  whose 
tones,  once  heard,  there  was  no  forgetting. 
The  words  ran,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recol- 
lect, thus : — 

"  Oh,  then,  bad  luck  to  ye  for  pigs,  that 
ever  brought  me  into  the  like  of  this.  Oh, 
Lord,  there  it  is  again."  And  here  a  slight 
interruption  to  eloquence  took  place,  dur- 
ing which  I  was  enabled  to  reflect  upon  the 
author  of  the  complaint,  who,  I  need  not 
say,  was  Mrs.  Mulrooney. 

"I  think  a  little  tay  would  settle  my 
stomick,  if  I  only  could  get  it ;  but  whaffs 
the  use  of  talking  in  this  horrid  place  ? 
They  never  mind  mono  more  than  if  I  was 
a  pig.  Steward,  steward ! — oh,  then,  its 
wishing  you  well  I  am  for  a  steward. 
Steward,  i  say  ! "  and  this  she  really  did 
say,  with  an  energy  of  voice  and  manner 
that  startled  more  than  one  sleeper.  "  Oh, 
you're  coming  at  last,  steward." 

*'  Ma'am,"  said  a  little  dapper  and  dirty 
personage  in  a  blue  jacket,  with  a  greasy 
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napkin  negligently  thrown  over  one  arm 
aofficiOj  *' ma'am,  did  yon  call  ?" 

"Call :— is  it  call  ?  No ;  but  I'm  roar- 
ing for  you  this  half -hour.  Come  here. 
Have  you  any  of  the  cordial  dlirops  agin 
the  sickness  ? — you  know  what  I  mean." 

*^  Is  it  brandy,  ma'am?" 

"  No,  it  isn^t  brandy." 

"We  have  got  gin,  ma'am,  and  bottled 
porter— cider,  ma'am,  if  you  like." 

^'Affh,  no  !  sure  I  want  the  dhrops  agin 
the  sickness." 

"Don't  know,  indeed,  ma'am." 

"Ah,  you  stupid  creature!  Maybe 
you're  not  the  real  steward.  What's  your 
name?" 

"Smith,  ma'am.'* 

"Ah,  I  thought  so.    Go  away,  man,  go 

tais  injunction,  ^yen  in  a  diminuendo 
cadence,  was  quickly  obeyed,  and  all  was 
silence  for  a  moment  or  two.  Once  more 
vas  I  dropping  asleep,  when  tlie  same 
Toice  as  before  burst  out  with — 

"Am  I  to  die  here  hko  a  hay  then,  and 
nobody  to  come  near  me  ?  Steward  !  stew- 
ard! steward  Moore,  I  say." 

^  Who  calls  me  f  "  saia  a  deep  sonorous 
Toiee  from  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  cabin, 
vhile  at  the  same  instant  a  tall  ^roen  silk 
nightcap,  sarmountiag  a  very  aristocratic- 
looking  forehead,  appeared  between  the 
cortaina  of  the  opposite  berth. 

/*  Steward  Moore  ! "  said  the  lady  again, 
with  her  eyes  straining  in  the  direction  of 
the  door  by  which  she  expected  him  to 
enter. 

"This  is  most  strange,"  muttered  the 
Wonet,  half  aloud*  'MVhy,  madam,  you 
are  calling  fii«.'" 

"And  if  I  am,"  said  Mrs.  Mulrooney, 
"and  if  ye  heerd  me.  have  ye  no  manners 
to  answer  your  name,  oh  ?  Are  ye  Steward 
Moore?" 

"Upon  my  life,  ma'am,  I  thought  so 
last  night  when  I  came  on  board  !  but  you 
really  haye  contriTcd  to  make  me  doubt 
my  own  identity." 

"  And  is  it  there  ye're  lying  on  the  broad 
of  yer  back,  and  me  as  sick  as  a  dog  f  or- 
nen'tye?" 

*'  I  concede,  ma'am,  the  fact ;  the  posi- 
tion is  a  most  irksome  one  on  every  ac- 
count" 

**Then  why  don't  ye  come  over  to  me  ?" 
And  this  Mn.  Mnlrooney  said  with  a  voice 
of  something  like  tenderness — wishing  at 
all  hazards  to  conciliate  so  important  a 
functionary* 

"  Why,  really,  yon  are  the  most  incom- 
pi^hensible  person  I  ever  met." 

Tm  what?"  said  Mrs  Mulrooney,  her 


blood  rushing  to  her  face  and  temples  as 
she  spoke — for  the  same  reason  as  her  fair 
townswoman  is  reported  to  have  borne 
with  stoical  fortitude  every  harsh  epithet 
of  the  language,  until  it  occurred  to  her  op- 
ponent to  tell  her  that  *Hhe  divil  a  bit 
better  she  was  nor  a  pronoun ; "  so  Mrs. 
Mulrooney,  taking  *'  omne  ignotum  pro 
horribile,^^  became  perfectly  beside  herself 
at  the  unlucky  phrase.  *'  I'm  what  ?  Re- 
imte  it  av  ye  dare,  and  I'll  tear  yer  eyes  out ! 
Ye  dirty  bla — guard,  to  bo  lying  there  at 
yer  ease  under  the  blanket?,  grinning  at 
me.  What's  your  thrade — answer  me  that 
— av  it  isn't  to  wait  on  the  ladies,  eh  ?" 

"Oh,  the  woman  must  be  mad,"  said 
Sir  Steward. 

**  The  devil  a  taste  mad,  my  dear — I'm 
only  sick  Now  just  come  over  to  me  like 
a  decent  creature,  and  give  me  the  dhrop  of 
comfort  ye  have.     Come,  avick." 

"  Go  over  to  you  ?" 

"  Ay,  and  why  not  ?  Or,  if  it's  so  lazy 
ye  arc,  why  then  I'll  thr}-  and  cross  over  to 
your  side." 

These  words  being  accompanied  by  a 
certain  indication  of  change  of  residence 
on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Mulrooney,  Sir  Stewart 
perceived  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  and 
springing  from  his  berth,  he  rushed  half- 
dressed  through  the  cabin  and  up  the  com- 
panion-ladder, jjust  as  Mrs.  Mulrooney  had 
protruded  a  pair  of  enormous  legs  from  her 
couch,  and  hung  for  a  moment  pendulous 
before  she  dropped  upon  the  floor  and 
followed  him  to  the  deck.  A  tremendous 
shout  of  laughter  from  the  sailors  and  deck 

f)jissengers  prevented  my  hearing  the  dia- 
ogue  which  ensued  ;  nor  do  I  yet  know 
how  Mrs.  Mulrooney  learned  her  mistake. 
Certain  it  is,  she  no  more  appeared 
amongst  the  passengers  in  the  cabin,  and 
I  Sir  Steward's  manner  the  following  morn- 
ing at  breakfast  amply  satisfied  me  that  I 
hfid  my  revenge* 


CHAPTER   X. 


UPSET — MIND — AND  BODY. 


Xo  sooner  in  Liverpool,  than  I  hastened 
to  take  my  place  in  the  earliest  conveyance 
for  London.  At  that  time  the  Umpire 
coach  was  the  perfection  of  fast  traveling ; 
and,  seated  behind  the  box,  enveloped  in  a 
sufficiency  of  broadcloth,  I  turned  my 
face  towards  town  with  as  much  anxiety 
and  as  ardent  exi)ectations  as  most  of  those 
about  me.  All  went  on  in  the  regular 
monotonous  routine  of  such  matters  until 
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we  reached  Northampton,  passing  down 
the  steep  street  of  which  town,  the  near 
wheel-horse  stumbled  and  fell ;  the  coach, 
after  a  tremendous  roll  to  one  side,  toppled 
over  on  the  other,  and  with  a  tremenaous 
crash,  and  sudden  shock,  sent  all  the  out- 
sides,  myself  among  the  number,  flying 
through  the  air  like  sea-gulls.  As  for  me, 
after  describing  a  very  respectable  parabola, 
my  angle  of  incidence  landed  me  in  a  bon- 
net-maker's shop,  having  passed  through  a 
large  plate-glass  window,  and  destroyed 
more  leghorns  and  dunstables  than  a  year's 
pay  would  recompense.  I  have  but  slight 
recollection  of  the  details  of  that  occasion, 
until  I  found  myself  lying  in  a  very  spa- 
cious bed  at  the  George  Inn,  having  been 
bled  in  both  arms,  and  discovering  oy  the 
multitude  of  bandages  in  which  I  was  en- 
veloped, that  at  least  some  of  my  bones 
were  broken  by  the  fall.  That  such  fate 
had  befallen  my  collar-bone  and  three  of 
my  ribs,  I  soon  learned;  and  was  horror- 
struck  at  hearing  from  the  surgeon  who 
attended  me  that  four  or  five  weeks  would 
be  the  very  earliest  period  I  could  bear  re- 
moval with  safety.  Here  then  at  once 
there  was  a  large  deduction  from  my  six 
months'  leave,  not  to  think  of  the  misery 
that  awaited  me  for  such  a  time,  confined 
to  my  bed  in  an  inn,  without  books,  friends, 
or  acquaintances.  However,  even  this 
could  be  remedied  by  patience,  and  sum- 
moning up  all  I  coula  command,  I  '*  bided 
my  time,"  but  not  before  I  had  completed 
a  term  of  two  months'  imprisonment,  and 
had  become,  from  actual  starvation,  some- 
thing very  like  a  living  transparency. 

No  sooner  however,  did  1  feel  mjrself 
once  more  on  the  road,  than  my  spirits 
rose,  and  I  felt  myself  as  full  of  high  hope 
and  buoyant  expectancy  as  ever.  It  was 
late  at  night  when  I  arrived  in  London.  I 
drove  to  a  quiet  hotel  in  the  West-end; 
and  the  following  morning  proceeded  to 
Portman-square,  bursting  with  impatience 
to  see  my  friends  the  Callonbys,  and  re- 
count all  my  adventures — for  as  I  was  too 
ill  to  write  from  Northampton,  and  did 
not  wish  to  entrust  to  a  stranger  the  office 
of  communicating  with  them,  I  judged 
that  they  must  be  exceedingly  uneasy  on 
my  account,  and  pictured  to  myself  the 
thousand  emotions  my  appearance  so  in- 
dicative of  illness  would  ^ve  rise  to,  and 
could  scarcely  avoid  running  in  my  impa- 
tience to  be  once  more  among  them.  How 
Lady  Jane  would  meet  me,  I  thought  of 
over  again  and  again;  whether  the  same 
cautious  reserve  awaited  me,  or  whether 
her  family's  approval  would  have  wrought 
a  change  in  her  reception  of  me,  I  burned 


to  ascertain.  As  my  thoughts  ran  on  in 
this  way,  I  found  myself  at  the  door ;  but 
was  much  alarmed  to  perceive  that  the 
closed  window-shutters  and  dismantled 
look  of  the  house  proclaimed  them  from 
home.  I  rang  the  bell,  and  soon  learned 
from  a  servant,  whose  face  I  had  not  seen 
before,  that  the  family  had  gone  to  Pans 
about  a  month  before,  with  the  intention 
of  spending  the  winter  there.  I  need  not 
say  how  grievously  this  piece  of  intelli- 
gence disappointed  me,  and  for  a  minute 
or  two  I  could  not  collect  my  thoughts.  At 
last  the  servant  said, — 

"  If  you  have  anything  very  particular, 
sir,  that  my  lord's  lawyer  can  do,  I  can 
give  you  his  address." 

"  No,  thank  you — nothing ;"  at  the  same 
time  I  muttered  to  myself,  "  I'll  have  some 
occupation  for  him  though,  ere  long. 
The  family  were  all  quite  well,  didn't  you 
say?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  perfectly  well.  My  lord  had 
only  a  slight  cold." 

''Ah — yes — and  their  address  is  *Meu- 
rice;'  very  well." 

So  saying,  I  turned  from  the  door,  and 
with  slower  steps  than  I  had  come^  re- 
turned to  my  hotel. 

My  immediate  resolve  was  to  set  out  for 
Paris ;  my  second  was  to  visit  my  uncle, 
Sir  Guy  Lorrequer,  first,  and,  having  ex- 
plained to  him  the  nature  of  my  position 
and  the  advantageous  prospects  before  me, 
endeavor  to  induce  him  to  make  some  set- 
tlement on  Lady  Jane,  in  the  event  of  my 
obtaining  her  family's  consent  to  our  mar- 
riage. This,  from  his  liking  great  people 
much,  and  laying  great  stress  upon  tne  ad- 
vantages of  connection,  I  looked  upon  as  a 
matter  of  no  great  difficulty ;  so  tnat,  al- 
though my  hopes  of  happiness  were  de- 
layea  in  their  fulfilment,  1  believed  they 
were  only  to  be  the  more  securely  realized. 
The  same  day  I  set  out  for  Elton,  and  by 
ten  o'clock  at  night  reached  iny  uncled 
house.  I  found  the  old  gentleman  just  as 
I  had  left  him  three  years  before,  com- 
plaining a  little  of  gout  in  the  left  foot — 
praising  his  old  specific,  port  wine — abus- 
ing his  servants  for  robbing  him — and 
dnnking  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  health 
every  night  after  supper ;  which  meal  I 
had  much  pleasure  in  surprising  him  at  on 
my  arrival — not  having  eaten  since  my  de- 
parture from  London. 

*' Well  Harry,"  said  my  uncle,  when  the 
servants  had  left  the  room,  and  we  drew 
over  the  spider  table  to  the  fire  to  discuss 
our  wine  with  comfort,  "  what  good  wind 
has  blown  you  down  to  me,  my  boy  ?  for 
it's  odd  enough,  five    minutes  before  I 
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heard  the  wheels  on  the  gravel  I  was  jnst 
wishing  some  good  fellow  would  join  me 
it  the  groase — and  yon  see  I  have  had  my 
wish  I  The  old  story,  I  suppose,  *  out  of 
cash.'  Would  not  come  down  here  for 
nothing — eh  ?  Come,  lad,  tell  truth  ;  is  it 
not  80  y  " 

"  Why,  not  exactly,  sir ;  but  I  really  had 
nther  at  present  talk  about  you  than  about 
my  own  matters,  which  we  can  chat  over 
to-morrow.  How  do  you  get  on,  sir,  with 
the  Scotch  Stewart  ?  '* 

•'lie's  a  rogue,  sir — a  cheat — a  scoun- 
drel ;  but  it  is  the  same  with  them  all ;  and 
Tonr  coasin,  Harry — ^your  cousin,  that  I 
nave  reared  from  his  infancy  to  be  my  heir 
(pleasant  topic  for  me!) — ^lie  cares  no  more 
for  me  than  the  rest  of  them,  and  would 
never  come  near  me,  if  it  were  not  that, 
like  yourself,  he  was  hard  run  for  money, 
and  wanted  to  wheedle  me  out  of  a  hun- 
dred or  twa  " 

"  But  you  forget,  sir  ;  I  told  you  I  have 
not  come  with  such  an  obJQct." 

*'  We'll  see  that,  we'll  see  that  in  the 
morning,"  replied  he,  with  an  incredulous 
fiiiake  of  the  head. 
"But  Guy,  sir — what  has  Guy  done  ?" 
/M\liat  has  he  not  done?  No  sooner 
did  he  join  that  popinjay  set  of  fellows, 
the— th  hussars,  than  he  turned  out  what 
ke  calls  a  four-in-hand  drag,  which  dragged 
nine  hundred  pounds  out  of  my  pocket. 
TLen  he  has  got  a  yacht  at  Cowes — a 
gronse  mountain  in  Scotland — and  has  ac- 
tually riven  Tattersall  an  unlimited  order 
to  purchase  the  Wreck  ington  pack  of  har- 
rier which  he  intends  to  keep  for  the  use 
of  the  corps.  In  a  word,  there  is  not  an 
amusement  of  that  villanous  regiment,  not 
alLuk  of  champagne  drunk  at  their  mess, 
I  don*r  bear  my  share  in  the  cost  of ;  all 
through  the  kind  offices  of  your  worthy 
cousin,  Guy  Loirequer." 

This  was  an  exceedingly  pleasant  expos6 
forme,  to  hear  of  mvcousm  indulged  in 
every  excess  of  foolish  extravagance  by  his 
rich  nncle,  while  I,  the  son  of  an  elder 
brother,  who  unfortunately  called  me  by  his 
ovn  name,  Harry,  remained  the  sub.  in  a 
inarching  regiment,  with  not  three  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year  above  my  pay,  and 
whom  any  extravagance,  if  such  had  been 
pTOTed  against  me,  would  have  deprived  of 
even  that  small  allowance.  My  uncle, 
lu)weyer,  did  not  notice  the  chagrin  with 
which  I  heard  his  narrative,  but  continued 
to  detail  variooa  instances  of  wild  and 
I'BcklGa  expense  the  future  possessor  of  his 
^ple  property  had  already  launched  into. 
Anxions  to  saj  something,  without  well 
I^Boving  whaty  i  hinted  tluit  probably  my 
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Sood  cousin  would  reform  some  of  these 
ays,  and  marry. 

"  Marry  I "  said  my  nncle  ;  "  yes,  that  I 
believe  is  the  best  thing  we  cuu  do  with 
him  ;  and  I  hope  now  the  matter  is  in 
good  train — so  the  latest  accounts  say,  at 
least." 

*' Ah,  indeed!"  said  I,  endeavoring  to 
take  an  interest  where  I  really  felt  none, 
for  my  cousin  and  I  had  never  been  very 
intimate  friends,  and  the  difiFerence  in  our 
fortunes  had  not,  at  least  to  my  thinking, 
been  compensated  by  any  advances  which 
he,  under  the  circumstances^  might  have 
made  to  ma 

"  Why,  Harry,  did  you  not  hear  of  it  ?  " 
said  my  uncle. 

**  No  ;  not  a  word,  sir." 

"  Very  strange,  indeed — a  great  match, 
Harry — a  very  great  match,  indeed." 

*•  Some  ricli  banker's  daughter,"  thought 
I.  ''  What  will  he  say  when  he  hears  of  my 
fortune  ?  " 

"  A  very  fine  young  woman,  too,  I  un- 
derstand— quite  the  belle  of  London — and 
a  splendid  property  left  by^an  aunt." 

I  was  bursting  to  tell  nim  of  my  affair, 
and  that  he  had  another  nephew,  to 
whom,  if  common  justice  were  rendered, 
his  fortune  was  as  certainly  made  for  life. 

"Guy's  business  happened  this  way," 
continued  my  uncle,  who  was  quite  en- 
grossed by  tlie  thought  of  his  favorite's 
success.  **The  father  of  the  young  lady 
met  him  in  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  or  some 
such  place,  where  he  was  with  his  regiment 
— was  greatly  struck  with  his  manner  and 
address — found  him  out  to  bo  my  nephew 
— asked  him  to  his  house — and,  in  fact, 
almost  threw  this  lovely  girl  at  his  head 
before  thoy  were  two  montlis  acquainted." 

"  As  nearly  as  possible  my  own  adven- 
ture," thought  I,  laughing  to  myself. 

'*  But  you  have  not  told  me  who  they 
are,  sir,"  said  I,  dying  to  have  his  story 
finished,  and  to  begin  mine. 

**l'm  coming  to  that — I'm  coming  to 
that.  Guy  came  down  here,  but  did  not 
tell  me  one  word  of  his  haviiig  ever  met 
the  family,  but  begged  of  me  to  give  him 
an  introd.uction  to  them,  as  they  were  in 
Paris,  where  he  was  going  on  a  short  leave; 
and  the  first  thing  I  heard  of  the  matter 
was  by  a  letter  from  the  papa,  demanding 
from  me  if  Guy  was  to  be  my  heir,  and 
asking  ^  how  far  his  attentions  in  Ms  fam- 
ily met  with  my  approval.'" 

'*  Then  how  did  you  know,  sir,  that  they 
were  previously  known  to  each  other  ?  " 

"  Ihe  family  lawyer  told  me,  who  heard 
it  all  talked  over." 

^'  And  why,  then^  did  Guy  get  the  letter 
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of  introduction  from  yon,  when  he  was  al- 
ready acquainted  with  them  ?  " 

**  1  am  sure  I  cannot  tell,  except  that 
yon  know  he  always  does  everything  unlike 
every  one  else,  and  to  be  sure  the  letter 
seems  to  have  excited  some  amusement. 
I  must  show  you  his  answer  to  my  first 
note  to  know  how  all  was  going  on — for  I 
felt  very  anxious  about  matters — when  I 
heard  from  some  person  who  had  met 
them,  that  Guy  was  everlastingly  in  the 
house,  and  that  Lord  Callonby  could  not 
live  without  him." 

"  Lord,  who,  sir  ? "  said  I,  in  a  voice 
that  made  the  old  man  upset  his  glass,  and 
sprinff  from  his  chair  in  horror. 

''What  the  devil  is  the  matter  with  the 
boy  ?    What  makes  you  so  pale  ?  " 

"Whose  name  dia  you  say  at  that  mo- 
ment, sir?"  said  I,  with  a  slowness  of 
speech  that  cost  me  agony. 

"Lord  Callonby,  my  old  schoolfellow 
and  fag  at  Eton."" 

*'And  the  lady's  name,  sir?"  said  I,  in 
scarcely  an  audible  whisper. 

**  Vm  sure  I  forgot  her  name  ;  but  here's 
the  letter  from  Guy,  and  I  think  he  men- 
tions her  name  in  the  postscript." 

I  snatched  rudely  the  half-opened  letter 
from  the  old  man,  as  he  was  vainly  endea- 
voring to  detect  the  place  he  wanted,  and 
read  as  follows  : — 

**My  adored  Jane  is  all  your  fondest 
wishes  for  my  happiness  could  picture,  and 
longs  to  see  her  dear  uncle,  as  she  already 
calls  you  on  every  occasion."  I  read  no 
more — my  eyes  swam — the  paper,  the  can- 
dles, everything  before  me  was  misty  and 
confused  ;  and  although  I  heard  my  uncle's 
voice  still  going  on,  I  knew  nothing  of 
what  he  said. 

For  some  time  my  mind  could  not  take 
in  the  full  extent  of  the  base  treachery  I 
had  met  with,  and  I  sat  speechless  and 
stupefied.  By  degrees  my  faculties  became 
clearer,  and  with  one  glance  I  read  the 
whole  business,  from  my  first  meeting  with 
them  at  Kilrush  to  the  present  moment. 
I  saw  that  in  their  attentions  to  me,  they 
thought  they  were  winning  the  heir  of 
Elton,  the  future  proprietor  of  fifteen 
thousand  per  annum.  From  this  tangled 
web  of  heartless  intrigue  I  turned  my 
thoughts  to  Lady  Jane  herself.  How  had 
she  betrayed  me  ?  for  certainly  she  had 
not  only  received,  but  encouraged  my  ad- 
dresses— and  so  soon  too  I  To  think  that, 
at  the  very  moment  when  my  own  precip- 
itate haste  to  see  her  had  involved  me  in 
a  nearly  fatal  accident,  she  was  actually 
receiving  the  attentions  of  another  I  Oh, 
it  was  too^  too  bad. 


But  enough— even  now  I  can  scarcely 
dwell  upon  the  memory  of  that  moment, 
when  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  manv  a  long 
day  and  night  were  destined  to  be  thus 
rudely  blighted.  I  seized  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  bidding  my  uncle  good  night ; 
and  having  promised  him  to  reveal  all  my 
plans  on  the  morrow,  hurried  to  my  room. 

My  plans  !  alas,  I  had  none ! — that  one 
fatal  paragraph  hud  scattered  them  to  the 
winds  ;  and  1  threw  myself  upon  my  bed, 
wretched  and  almost  heart-broken. 

I  have  once  before  in  these  *  *  Confes- 
sions "  claimed  to  myself  the  privilege,  not 
inconsistent  with  a  full  disclosure  of  the 
memombilia  of  my  life,  to  pass  slightly 
over  those  passages  the  buraen  of  which 
was  unhappy,  and  whose  memory  is  still 
painful.  1  must  now,  therefore,  claim  the 
**  benefit  of  this  act,"  and  beg  of  the  reader 
to  let  me  pass  from  this  sad  portion  of  my 
history,  and  for  the  full  expression  of  my 
mingled  rage,  contempt,  disappointment, 
and  sorrow,  let  me  beg  of  him  to  receive 
instead,  what  a  learned  pope  once  gave  as 
his  apology  for  not  reading  a  rather  poly- 
syllabic word  in  a  Latin  letter — **  As  for 
this,"  said  he,  looking  at  the  phrase  in 
question,  ''suppose  it  said."  So  say  L 
And  now,  en  route. 


CHAPTER  XL 

CHELTENHAM — MATRDfONIAL  ADVENTURE — SHOWIHO 
HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE  FOB  A  FRIEND. 

It  was  a  cold  raw  evening  in  February, 
as  I  sat  in  the  coffee-room  of  the 
Old  Plough,  in  Cheltenham,  LticuUus 
c.  Lncullo — no  companion  save  my  half- 
finished  decanter  of  port.  I  had  drawn 
my  chair  to  the  corner  of  the  ample 
fireplace,  and  in  a  half-dreamy  state 
was  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my  early 
life,  and  like  most  men  who,  however 
young,  have  still  to  lament  talents  misap- 
plied, opportunities  neglected,  profitless 
labor,  and  disastrous  idleness.  The 
dreary  aspect  of  the  large  and  ill-lighted 
room — the  close-curtained  boxes — the  un- 
social look  of  every  thing  and  body  about, 
suited  the  habit  of  my  soul,  and  I  was  on 
the  verge  of  becoming  excessively  senti- 
mental ;  the  unbroken  silence,  where  sev- 
eral people  were  present,  had  also  its  effect 
upon  me,  and  I  felt  oppressed  and  dejected. 
So  I  sat  for  an  hour ;  the  clock  over  tho 
mantle  ticked  sharply  on — the  old  man  in 
the  brown  surtout  nad  turned  in  his  chair, 
and  now  snored   louder — the  gcntlemAn 
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wlio  wad  the  Times  had  got  the  Chronicle^ 
and  I  thought  I  saw  him  nodding  over  the 
advertisements.      The  father  who,  with  a 
rav  son  of  about  nineteen,  had  dined  at 
eix,  sat  8tiU  and  motionless  opposite  his 
offspring,  and  only   brenking  the  silence 
iround  bv  tlie  grating  of  the  decanter  as 
be  po?te<l   it  across  the  table.    The  only 
thing  denoting  active  existence  was  a  lit- 
tle, shrivelled  man,  who,  with  spectacles 
on  his  forehead  and  hotel  slippers  on  his 
feet,  rapidly  walked  np  and  down,  occa- 
nonallr  stopping  at  his  table  to  sip  a  little 
veak-looking  negus,  which  was  his  moder- 
ate potation  for  two  hours.     I  luive  been 
ptrticular  in  chronicling  these  few  and  ap- 
parently trivial  circumstances,  for  by  what 
mere  trifles  are  our  greatest  and  most  im- 
portant  movements    induced  1    Had  the 
near  wheeler  of  the  Umpire  been  only  safe 

w  his  forelegs  and but  let  me  continue. 

The  gloom  and  melancholy  which  beset 
me  momentarily  increased.  But  three 
months  before,  and  my  prospects  presented 
everrthing  that  was  fairest  and  brightest 
— nov  all  the  future  was  dark  and  dismal. 
Then,  my  best  friends  could  scarcely  avoid 
envy  at  'my  fortune — now,  my  reverses 
migkit  almost  excite  compassion  "even  in  an 
fncmy.  It  was  singular  enough — and  I 
fhoufd  not  like  to  acknowledge  it,  were  not 
these  ''Confessions"  in  their  very  nature 
inU'nded  to  disclose  the  very  penetralia  of 
ttv  heart — but  singular  it  certainly  was — 
ind  60  I  have  always  felt  it  since,  when  re- 
Seeling  on  it — that  although  much  and 
warmly  attached  to  I^ady  Jane  Callonby, 
and  feeling  most  accutclvwhat  I  must  call 
ber  abandonment  of  me,  yet,  the  most  con- 
itantly  recurring  idea  of  my  mind  on  the 
lujject  was,  what  will  the  meift  say? — 
what  will  they  think  at  headciuar- 
tera  ? — the  raillery,  the  jesting,  the  half- 
foneealed  allasion,  the  tone  of  assumed 
compassion,  which  all  awaited  me,  as  each 
of  my  comrades  took  up  his  line  of  behav- 
in?  towards  me,  was,  after  all,  the  most 
diiBcalt  thing  to  be  borne,  and  I  absolutely 
dreaded  to  join  my  regiment  more  thor- 
oughly than  did  ever  schoolboy  to  return 
to  his  labor  on  the  expiration  of  his  lioli- 
dars.  I  had  framed  to  myself  nil  manner 
of  ways  of  avoiding  this  dread  event ; 
■omerTmes  I  meditated  an  exchange  into 
ID  African  corps — sometimes  to  leave  the 
wmy  altogether.  However  I  turned  the 
iffair  over  in  my  mind,  innumerable  diffi- 
nlties  presented  themselves ;  and  I  was 
rt  last  reduced  to  that  stand-still  point,  in 
vbich,  after  continual  vacillation,  one 
*bW  waits  for  the  slightest  impulse  of  per- 
■ision  from  another,  to  adopt  ony^  no 


matter  what,  suggestion.  In  this  enviable 
frame  of  mind  I  sat  sipping  my  wine,  and 
watching  the  clock  for  that  hour  at  which, 
with  a  safe  conscience,  I  might  retire  to 
my  bed,  when  the  waiter  roused  me  by  de- 
manding if  my  name  was  Mr.  Lorrequer, 
for  that  a  gentleman  having  seen  my 
card  in  the  bar,  had  been  making  in- 
quiry for  the  owner  of  it  all  through  the 
hotel. 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  *'  such  is  my  name  ;  but 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  one  here, 
that  I  can  remember." 

'*Thc  gentleman  has  only  arrived  an 
hour  since  by  the  London  mail,  sir ;  and 
here  ho  is." 

At  this  moment,  a  tall,  dashing-looking, 
half-swaggering  fellow,  in  a  very  sufficient 
envelope  of  box-coats,  entered  the  coffee- 
room,  and  unwinding  a  shawl  from  his 
throat,  showed  me  the  honest  and  manly 
countenance  of  my  friend  Jack  Waller,  of 
the  — til  dragoons,  with  whom  I  had  serv- 
ed in  the  Peninsula. 

Five  minutes  sufficed  for  Jack  to  tell 
that  ho  was  come  down  on  a  bold  specula- 
tio:i  at  this  unseasonable  time  for  Chelten- 
ham ;  that  he  was  ouite  sure  his  fortune 
was  about  to  be  made  in  a  few  weeks  at 
furthest ;  and  what  seemed  nearly  as  en- 
grossing a  topic — that  he  was  perfectly 
famished,  and  desired  a  hot  supper,  de 
suite. 

Jack  having  despatched  this  agreeable 
meal  with  a  traveler's  appetite,  proceeded 
to  unfold  his  plans  to  me  as  follows  : 

There  resided  somewhere  near  Chelten- 
ham, in  what  direction  he  did  not  abso- 
lutely know,  an  old  East  India  colonel, 
who  had  returned  from  a  long  career  of 
successful  stiiff  dutii'S  and  government  con- 
tracts, with  the  moderate  fortune  of  two 
hundred  thousand.  He  possessed,  in  ad- 
dition, a  son  and  a  daughter  ;  the  former, 
being  a  nike  and  a  gambler,  lie  had  long 
since  consigned  to  his  own  devices,  and  to 
the  latter  ho  had  avowed  his  intention  of 
leaving  all  his  wealth.  That  she  was  beau- 
tiful as  an  angel — highly  accomplished — 
gifted — agreeable — and  all  that,  Jack,  who 
had  never  seen  her,  was  firmly  convinced  ; 
that  she  was  also  bent  resolutely  on  marry- 
ing him,  or  any  other  gentleman  whose 
claims  were  principally  the  want  of  money, 
ho  was  quite  readv  to  swear  to ;  and,  in 
fact,  so  assured  did  he  feel  that  **the 
whole  affair  was  feasible"  (I  use  his  own 
expression),  that  he  had  managed  a  two 
months'  leave,  and  was  come  down  express, 
to  see,  make  love  to,  and  carry  her  off  at 
once. 

•*  But,"  said  I,  with  difficulty  interrupt- 
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ing  him,  "how  long  have  you  known  her 
fattier  ?  " 

*'  Known  him  ?  I  never  saw  him/' 

"  Well,  that  certainly  is  cool.  And  how 
do  you  propose  making  his  acquaintance  ? 
Do  you  intend  to  make  him  a  particeps 
crimi7iis  in  the  elopement  of  his  own  daugli- 
tor,  for  a  consideration  to  be  hereafter  paid 
out  of  his  own  money  ?  " 

*'  Now,  Harry,  you've  touched  upon  the 
point  in  wliich,  you  must  confess,  my 
genius  always  stood  unrivalled.  Acknowl- 
edge, if  you  are  not  dead  to  gratitude — 
acknowledge  how  often  should  you  have 
gone  supperless  to  bed  in  our  bivouacs  in 
the  Peninsula,  had  it  not  been  for  the  in- 
genuity of  your  humble  servant — avow, 
that  if  mutton  was  to  be  had,  and  beef  to 
be  purloined  within  a  circuit  of  twenty 
miles  round,  our  mess  certainly  kept  no 
fast  days.  I  need  not  remind  you  of  the 
oold  morning  on  the  retreat  from  Burgos, 
when  the  inexorable  Lake  brought  live 
men  to  the  halberds  for  stealing  turkeys, 
that  at  the  same  moment  I  was  engaged  in 
devising  an  ox-tail  soup  from  a  neifer 
brought  to  our  tent  in  jacK-boots,  the  even- 
ing before,  to  escape  detection  by  lier  foot 
tracks." 

"True,  Jack,  I  never  questioned  your 
Spartan  talent ;  but  this  affair,  time  con- 
sidered, does  appear  rather  difficult." 

"And  if  it  were  not,  should  I  have  ever 
engaged  in  it  ?  No,  no,  Harry.  I  put  all 
proper  value  upon  the  pretty  girl,  with  her 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  pin-money. 
But  I  honestly  own  to  you,  the  intrigue, 
the  scheme,  has  as  great  charm  for  me  as 
any  part  of  the  transaction. " 

"Well,  Jack,  now  for  the  plan,  then  1" 

"  The  plan  !  oh,  the  plan  1  Why,  I  have 
several ;  but  since  I  have  seen  you,  and 
talked  the  matter  over  with  you,  I  have 
begun  to  think  of  a  new  mode  of  opening 
the  trenches." 

"  Whv,  I  don't  see  how  I  can  possibly 
have  admitted  a  single  new  ray  of  light 
upon  the  affair." 

"  There  you  are  quite  wrong.  Just 
hear  me  out  without  interruption,  and  I'll 
explain.  I'll  first  discover  the  locale  of 
this  worthy  colonel — *  Hydrabad  Cottage ' 
he  calls  it ;  good,  eh  ? — then  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  make  a  tour  of  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  either  be  taken  dangerously 
ill  in  Ills  grounds,  within  ten  yards  of  the 
hall-door,  or  be  thrown  from  my  gig  at  the 

fate  of  his  avenue  and  fracture  my  skull ; 
don't  much  care  which.  Well,  then,  as  I 
learn  the  old  gentlemen  is  the  most  kind, 
hospitable  fellow  i*i  the  world,  he'll  admit 
me  at  once ;  his  daughter  will  tend  my  sick 


couch— nurse — read  to  mo;  glorious  fun, 
Harry  !  I'll  make  fierce  love  to  her.  And 
now,  the  only  point  to  be  decided  is 
whether,  having  partaken  of  the  coloners 
hospitality  so  freely,  I  ought  to  carry  her 
off,  or  marry  her  with  papa's  consent. 
You  see  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  either 
line  of  proceeding." 

"I  certainly  agree  with  you  there  ;  but 
since  you  seem  to  see  your  way  so  clearly 
up  to  that  point,  why,  I  should  advise  yon 
leaving  that  an  '  open  question,'  as  the 
ministers  say  when  tney  are  hard  pressed 
for  an  opinion." 

"Well,  Harry,  I  consent;  it  shall  re- 
main so.  Now  for  your  part,  for  I  have 
now  come  to  that." 

^'Mine!  "  said  I,  in  amazement ;  **why, 
how  can  I  possibly  have  any  character  as- 
signed me  in  the  drama  ?  " 

*'ril  tell  you,  Harry;  j^ou  shall  come 
with  me  in  the  gig  in  the  capacity  of  my 
valet." 

"  Your  what  ?  "  said  I,  horror-struck  at 
his  impudence. 

"Come,  no  nonsense,  Harry;  you'll  have 
a  glorious  time  of  it— shall  choose  as  be- 
coming a  livery  as  vou  like — and  you'll 
have  the  whole  female  world  below  stairs 
dying  for  you ;  and  all  I  ask  for  such  an 
opportunity  vouchsafed  to  you  is  to  puff 
mCf  your  master,  in  every  possible  shape 
and  form,  and  represent  me  as  the  finest 
and  most  liberal  fellow  in  the  world,  rol- 
ling in  wealth,  and  only  striving  to  get  rid 
of  it." 

The  unparalleled  effrontery  of  Master 
Jack,  in  assigning  to  mo  such  an  office, 
absolutely  left  me  unable  to  reply  to  him ; 
while  he  continued  to  expatiate  upon  the 
great  field  for  exertion  thus  open  to  us 
both.  At  last  it  occurred  to  me  to  benefit 
by  an  anecdote  of  a  something  similar  ar- 
rangement, of  capturing,  not  a  young  ladv 
but  a  fortified  town,  by  retorting  Jack^ 
proposition. 

"  Come,"  said  I,  "  I  agree,  with  one  only 
difference — I'll  be  the  master  and  you  tlie 
man  on  this  occasion." 

To  my  utter  confusion,  and  without  a 
second's  consideration,  Waller  grasped  my 
hand,  and  cried,  "Done  !"  Of  course  I 
laughed  heartily  at  the  utter  absurdity  of 
the  whole  scheme,  and  rallied  my  friend 
on  his  prospects  of  Botany  Ba}[  for  such  an 
exploit,  never  contemplating  in  the  most 
remote  degree  the  commission  of  such  ex- 
travagance. 

Upon  this.  Jack,  to  use  the  expressive 
French  phrase  prit  la  parole^  touching, 
with  a  master-like  delicacy,  on  my  late  de- 
feat among  the  Callonbys  (which  up  to 
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thiB  instant  I  believed  him  in  ignorance 

of),  he  expatiated  upon  the  prospect  of  my 

rejKiirinji;  that  misfortune,  and  obtaining  a 

fortnne  conpiderably  larger  ;  he  cautiously 

abstained  from    mentioning  the  personal 

charms  of  the  yonn^  lady,  supposing  from 

my  lachrymose  look,  that  my  heart  had 

not  yet  recovered  the  shock  of  Lady  Jane's 

perfidy,  and  rather  preferred  to  dwell  upon 

the  escape  such  a  marriage  would  open  to 

me  from  the  mockery  of  the  mess-table, 

the  jesting  of  my  brother  officers,  and  the 

life-long  raillery  of  the  service,  wherever 

the  story  reacheJi. 

The  fatal  facility  of  my  disposition,  so 
often  and  so  frankly  chronicled  in  these 
**  Confessions " — the  openness  to  be  led 
whither  any  one  might  take  the  trouble  to 
condnet  me — the  easy  indifference  to  as- 
wme  any  character  which  might  be 
TOMsed  upon  me,  by  chance,  accident,  or 
aesip,  assisted  by  my  share  of  three  flasks 
of  champagne,  induced  me  first  to  listen — 
then  to  attend  to— soon  after  to  suggest — 
ind  finally,  absolutely  to  concur  m  and 
agree  to  a  proposal  which,  at  any  other 
moment,  I  must  have  regarded  as  down- 
right insanity.  As  the  clock  struck  two, 
I  had  just  affixed  my  name  to  an  agree- 
ment ;  for  Jack  Waller  had  so  much  of 
method  in  Iiis  madness,  that,  fearful  of  my 
rtirattting  in  the  morning,  he  had  com- 
mitted the  whole  to  writing,  which,  as  a 
specimen  of  Jack's  legal  talents,  I  copy 
i^m  the  original  document,  now  in  my 
pos«e«sion. 

/'The  Plough,  Cheltenham,  Tuesday 
night  or  morning,  two  o'clock — be  the 
tome  more  or  less.  I,  Harry  Lorrequer, 
wb.  in  his  Majesty's  — tli  Regiment  of 
Foot,  on  the  one  part,  and  I,  John  Waller, 
commonly  called  Jack  Waller,  of  the  — th 
Light  Dragoons,  on  the  other,  hereby  prom- 
ise and  agree,  each  for  himself,  and  not 
one  for  the  other,  to  the  following  condi- 
tions, which  are  hereafter  subjoined,  to 
*ii,  the  aforesaid  Jack  Waller  is  to  serve, 
obey,  and  humbly  follow  the  aforemen- 
tioned Harry  Lorrequer,  for  the  space  of 
one  month  of  four  weeks;  conducting  him- 
self in  all  respects,  modes,  ways,  manners, 
M  hia.  the  aforesaid  fjorrequer's  own  man, 
Aip.  Yalct.  or  flunkey— -duly  praising, 
puffing,  and  lauding  the  aforesaid  Lorre- 
qner,  and  in  every  way  facilitating  his  suc- 
cess to  the  hand  and  fortune  of " 

**MiaIl  we  put  in  her  name,  Ilany, 
here?"  said  Jack. 

"I  think  not ;  we'll  fill  it  up  in  pencil ; 
tl»t  looks  very  knowing." 

" at  tfie  end  or  which  period,  if 

nKcessful  in  hie  snit,  the  aforesaid  Harry 


Lorrequer  is  to  render  to  the  aforesaid 
Waller  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
three  and  a  half  per  cent,  with  a  faithful 
discharge  in  writing  for  his  services,  as 
may  be.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  and  which 
Heaven  forbid  !    the  aforesaid  Lorrequer 

fail  in  obtaining  the  hand  of ,  that  ho 

will  evacuate  the  territory  within  twelve 
hours,  and  repairing  to  a  convenient  spot 
selected  by  the  aforesaid  Waller,  then  and 
there  duly  invest  himself  with  a  livery 
chosen  by  the  aforesaid  Waller " 

*'  You  know,  each  man  uses  his  choice 
in  this  particular,"  said  Jack. 

** and,  for  the  space  of  four  calen- 
dar weeks,  be  unto  tlie  aforesaid  Waller  as 
his  skip,  or  valet,  receiving,  in  the  event 
of  success,  the  like  compensation  as  afore- 
said, each  promising  strictly  to  maintain 
the  terms  of  this  agreement,  and  bindings 
by  a  solemn  pledge,  to  divest  himself  of 
every  right  appertaining  to  his  former  con- 
dition, for  the  space  of  time  there  men- 
tioned." 

Wo  signed  and  sealed  it  formally,  and 
finished  another  flask  to  its  perfect  ratifica- 
tion. This  done,  and  after  a  hearty  shake 
hands,  wo  parted  and  retired  for  the 
ni£^ht. 

The  first  thing  I  saw  on  waking  the  fol- 
lowing morning  was  Jack  Waller  standing 
beside  my  bed,  evidently  in  excellent  spirits 
with  himself  and  all  the  world. 

'*  Harry,  my  boy,  I  have  done  it  glori- 
ously," said  he.  **I  only  remembered  on 
partmg  with  you  last  night,  that  one  of 
the  most  marked  features  in  our  old 
colonel's  character  is  a  certain  vague  idea 
he  has  somewhere  picked  up  that  he  has 
been  at  some  very  remote  period  of  his 
history  a  most  distinguised  ofticer.  This 
notion,  it  appears,  haunts  his  mind,  and  he 
absolutely  believes  he  has  been  in  every  en- 
gagement from  the  Seven  Years'  War 
down  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  You 
cannot  mention  a  siege  he  did  not  lay 
down  the  first  parallel  for,  nor  a  storming 
party  where  ho  did  not  lead  the  forlorn 
hope  ;  and  there  is  not  a  regiment  in  the 
service,  from  those  that  formed  the  fight- 
ing brigade  of  Picton  down  to  the  London 
train-bands,  with  which,  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  he  has  not  fought  and  bled.  This 
mania  of  heroism  is  droll  enough,  when 
one  considers  that  the  sphere  of  his  action 
was  necessarily  so  limited ;  but  yet  we 
have  every  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the 
peculiarity,  as  you'll  say,  when  I  inform 
you  that  this  morning  I  despatched  a 
hasty  messenger  to  his  villa,  with  a  most 
polite  note,  sotting  forth  that '  as  Mr.  Lor- 
requer ' — ay,  Harry,  all  aboveboard — there 
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is  nothing  like  it — 'as  Mr.  Lorreauer,  of 
the — th,  was  collecting  for  publication 
such  materials  as  might  serve  to  commem- 
orate the  distinguished  achieyements  of 
British  oflBcers,  who  have,  at  any  time, 
^been  in  command,  he  most  respectfully  re- 
'qucsts  an  interview  with  Colonel  Kam- 
worth,  whose  distinguished  services,  on 
many  gallant  occasions,  have  called  forth 
the  unqualified  approval  of  his  Majesty's 
government.  Mr.  Lorrequer's  stay  is  nec- 
essarily limited  to  a  few  days,  as  he  pro- 
ceeds from  this  to  visit  Lord  Anglesey, 
and,  therefore,  would  humbly  suggest  as 
early  a  meeting  as  may  suit  Colonel  K/s 
convenience/  What  think  vou  now  ?  Is 
this  a  master-stroke,  or  not .'' " 

**  Why,  certainly,  we  are  in  for  it  now," 
said  I,  drawing  a  aeep  sigh.  "  But,  Jack, 
what  is  all  this  ?  Why,  you're  in  livery  al- 
ready ! " 

I  now,  for  the  first  time,  perceived  that 
Waller  was  arrayed  in  a  very  decorous  suit 
of  dark  grey,  with  cord  shorts  and  boots, 
and  looked  a  very  knowing  style  of  servant 
for  the  side  of  a  tilbury. 

''  You  like  it,  do  you  ?  Well.  I  should 
have  preferred  something  a  little  more 
showy  myself ;  but  as  you  chose  this  last 
night,  I  of  course  gave  way;  and,  after  all, 
I  £3lieve  you're  right — it  certainly  is  neat." 

"Did  I  choose  it  last  night?  I  have 
not  the  slightest  recollection  of  it." 

**  Yes,  you  were  most  particular  about 
the  length  of  the  waistcoat  and  the  height 
of  the  cockade,  and  you  see  I  have  follow- 
ed your  orders  tolerably  close  ;  and  now, 
adieu  to  sweet  equality  for  the  season, 
and  I  am  your  most  obedient  servant  for 
four  weeks — see  that  you  make  the  most  of 

it" 

While  we  were  talking,  the  waiter  entered 
with  a  note  addressed  to  me,  which  I 
rightly  conjectured  could  only  come  from 
Colonel  Kamworth.    It  ran  thus  : — 

"  Colonel  Kamworth  feels  highly  flatter- 
ed by  the  polite  attention  of  Mr.  Lorre- 
quer,  and  will  esteem  it  a  particular  favor 
if  Mr.  K  can  afford  him  the  few  days  his 
stay  in  this  part  of  the  country  will  per- 
mit, by  spending  them  at  Hydrabad  Cot- 
tage. Any  information  as  to  Colonel  Kam- 
worth's  services  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 

flobe,  he  need  not  say^  is  entirely  at  Mr. 
i.'s  disposal. 
'*  Colonel  K«  dines  at  six  precisely. 

When  Waller  had  read  the  note  through, 
he  tossed  his  hat  up  in  the  air,  and,  with 
something  little  short  of  an  Indian  whoop, 
«houted  out, — 


**  The  game  is  won  already !  Harry, 
my  man,  give  me  the  cheque  for  the  ten 
thousand  :  she  is  your  own  this  minute." 

Without  participating  entirely  in  Wal- 
ler's exceeding  delight,  I  could  not  help 
feeling  a  growing  interest  in  the  part  1 
was  advertised  to  perform,  and  begun  my 
rehearsal  with  more  spirit  than  I  thought 
I  should  have  been  able  to  command. 

The  same  evening,  at  the  same  hour  as 
that  in  which  on  the  preceding  night  I  sat 
lone  and  comfortless  by  the  coffee-room 
fire,  I  was  seated  opposite  a  vei'y  pompous, 
respectable-looking  old  man,  with  a  large, 
stiff  queue  of  white  hair,  who  pressed  me 
repeatedly  to  fill  my  glass  and  pass  the 
decanter.  The  room  was  a  small  library, 
with  handsomely-fitted  shelves  ;  there  were* 
but  four  chairs,  but  each  would  have  made 
at  least  three  of  any  modern  one ;  the 
curtains,  of  deep  crimson  cloth,  effectually 
secured  the  room  from  draught,  and  the 
cheerful  wood  fire  blazing  on  the  hearth, 
which  was  the  only  light  in  the  apartment, 
gave  a  most  inviting  look  of  comfort  and 
snugness  to  everything.  "This,"  thought 
I,  *'  is  all  excellent,  and  however  the  ad- 
venture ends,  this  is  certainly  pleasant, 
and  I  never  tasted  better  Madeira." 

**And  so,  Mr.  Lorrequer,  you  heard  of 
my  affair  at  Cantantrabad,  when  I  took 
the  Rajah  prisoner  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  said  I ;  **the  Governor-General 
mentioned  the  gallant  business  the  very 
last  time  I  dined  at  Government  House." 

*'  Ah,  did  he  ?  kind  of  him,  though. 
Well,  sir,  I  received  two  lacs  of  rupees  on 
the  morning  after,  and  a  promise  of  ten 
more  if  I  would  permit  him  to  escape ; 
but  no— 1  refused  flatly." 

**ls  it  possible  !  And  what  did  you  do 
with  the  two  lacs  ? — sent  them  back,  of 
course " 

**  No,  that  I  didn't  ;.the  wretfches  know 
nothing  of  the  use  of  money.  No,  no  ;  I 
have  them  this  moment  in  good  Govern- 
ment security.  I  believe  I  never  mentioned 
to  you  the  storming  of  Java,  Fill  your- 
self another  glass,  and  I'll  describe  it  all  to 
you,  for  it  will  be  of  infinite  consequence 
that  a  true  narrative  of  this  meets  the 
public  eye — they  really  are  quite  ignorant 
of  it.  Here,  now,  is  Fort  Cornelius,  and 
there  is  the  moat ;  the  sugar-basin  is  the 
citadel,  and  the  tongs  is  the  first  trench  ; 
the  decanter  will  represent  the  tall  tower 
towards  the  south-west  angle,  and  here, 
the  wine-glass — this  is  me.  Well,  it  was  a 
little  after  ten  at  night  that  I  got  the  order 
from  the  general  in  command  to  march 
upon  this  plate  of  figs,  which  was  an  open 
space  before  Fort  Cornelius,  and  to  take 
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up  my  position  in  front  of  the  fort,  and 
with  four  pieces  of  field  artillery — these 
walnuts  here — to  be  ready  to  open  my  fire 
ftt  a  moment's  warning  upon  the  sou'- west 
tower ;  but,  my  dear  sir,  you  have  moved 
the  tower ;  I  thoaght  you  were  drinking 
Madeira     As   I  said  lief  ore,  to  open  my 
fire  upon  tbe  sou'- west  tower,  or,  if  neces- 
sary, to  protect  the  sugar-tongs,  which  I 
explained  to  you  was  the  trench.    Just  at 
the  same  time,  the  besieged  were  making 
preparations  for  a  sortie  to  occupy  this 
dish  of   almonds  and  raisins — the    high 
ground  to  the  left  of  my  position — put  an- 
other log  on  the  fire,  ii  you  please,  sir,  for 
I  cannot  see  myself — I  thought  I  was  up 
near  the  figs,  and  I  find  myself  down  near 

the  half-moon ^ 

"It  is  past  nine,"  said  a  servant,  enter- 
ing the  room  ;  '^  shall  I  take  the  carriage 
for  Miss  Kam worth,  sir  ?" 

This  being  the  first  time  the  name  of 
the  young  lady  was  mentioned  since  my 
arrival,  I  felt  somewhat  anxious  to  hear 
more  of  her,  in  which  laudable  desire  I 
was  not,  however,  to  bo  gratified,  for  the 
coloDe),  feeling  considerably  annoyed  by 
the  interruption,  dismissed  the  servant  by 
ttjinp— 

"What  do  you  mean,  sirrah,  by  coming 
inat  this  moment  ?    Don't  you  see  I  am 

E paring  for  the  attack  on  the  half-moon  ? 
.  Lorrequer,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  one 
moment ;  this  fellow  has  completely  put 
me  out ;  and  besides,  I  perceive  you  have 
eaten  the  flying  artillery,  and,  in  fact,  my 
dear  sir,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  lay  down  the 
position  again." 

With  this  praisworthy  interest  the  colo- 
nel procecdea  to  arrange  the  materiel  of 
our  dessert  in  battle  array,  when  the  door 
vas  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  a  very 
bandsome  girl,  in  a  most  becoming  deini- 
Unlet,  sprang  into  the  room,  and  either 
not  noticing,  or  not  caring,  that  a  stranger 
vas  present,  threw  herself  into  the  old 
gentleman's  arms,  with  a  degree  of  em- 
frenement  exceedingly  vexatious  for  any 
third  and  unoccupied  party  to  witness. 

"Mary,  my  dear,"  said  the  colonel,  com- 
pletely forgetting  Java  and  Fort  Cornelius 
at  once,  ''you  don't  perceive  I  have  a  gen- 
tleman to  introduce  to  you — Mr.  Lorre- 
!Qer,  my  daughter.  Miss  Kam  worth." 
lere  the  young  lady  curtseyed  somewhat 
>tiffly,  and  I  bowed  reverently  ;  and  we  all 
nsumed  places.  I  now  found  out  that 
Misi  Kamworth  bad  been  spending  the 
Fnsoeding  fonr  or  five  days  at  a  friend's  in 
^  nirighborhood,  and  had  preferred  com- 
iaghome  somewhat  unexpectedly  to  wait- 
Off  or  ker  own  carxiage. 


My  "  Confessions,"  if  recorded  verbatim 
from  the  notes  of  that  four  weeks'  sojourn, 
would  only  increase  the  already  too  prolix 
and  uninteresting  details  of  tnis  chapter 
of  my  life  ;  I  need  only  say,  that  without 
falling  in  love  with  Mary  Kamworth,  I  felt 
prodigiously  disposed  thereto.  She  was 
extremely  pretty,  had  a  foot  and  ankle  to 
swear  by,  tne  most  silvery-toned  voice  I  al- 
most ever  heard,  and  a  certain  witohery 
and  archness  of  manner  that  by  its  very 
tantalizing  uncertainty  continually  pro- 
voked attention,  and  by  suggesting  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  road  to  success,  imparted  a 
more  than  common  zest  in  the  pursuit 
She  was  a  little,  a  very  little  blue — rather 
a  dabbler  in  the  "  ologies  "  than  a  real  dis- 
ciple. Yet  she  made  collections  of  miner- 
als, and  brown  beetles,  and  cryptogamias, 
and  various  other  homceopathic  doses  of  the 
creation,  infinitesimally  small  in  their  sub- 
division ;  in  none  of  which  I  felt  any  in- 
terest, save  in  the  excuse  they  gave  for  ac- 
companying her  in  her  pony-phaeton. 
This  was,  however,  a  rare  pleasure,  since 
every  morning  for  at  least  three  or  four 
hours,  I  was  obliged  to  sit  opposite  the 
colonel,  engaged  in  the  compilation  of  that 
narrative  of  his  deeds,  which  was  to  eclipse 
the  career  of  Napoleon,  and  leave  Welling- 
ton's laurels  but  a  very  faded  lustre  in 
comparison^  In  this  agreeable  occupation 
did  I  pass  the  greater  part  of  my  day,  lis- 
tening to  the  insufleraole  prolixity  of  the 
most  prolix  of  colonels,  ana  at  times,  not- 
withstanding the  propinquity  of  relation- 
ship which  awaited  us,  almost  regretting 
that  he  was  not  blown  up  in  any,  of  the 
numerous  explosions  his  memoir  abounded 
with.  I  may  here  mention,  that  while  my 
literary  labor  was  thus  progressing,  the 
young  lady  continued  her  avocations  as  bo- 
lore — not,  indeed  with  me  for  her  com- 
panion, but  Waller — for  Colonel  Kam- 
worth, "having  remarked  the  steadiness 
and  propriety  of  my  man,  felt  no  scruple 
in  sending  him  out  to  drive  Miss  Kam- 
worth," particularly  as  I  gave  him  a  most 
excellent  character  for  every  virtue  under 
heaven. 

I  must  hasten  on.  The  last  evening  of 
my  four  weeks  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
Colonel  Kamworth  had  pressed  me  to  pro- 
long my  visit,  and  I  only  waited  for  Wal- 
ler's return  from  Cheltenham,  whither  I 
had  sent  him  for  my  letters,  to  make  ar- 
rangements with  him  to  absolve  me  from 
my  ridiculous  bond,  and  accent  the  invita- 
tion. We  were  sitting  round  the  librarj 
fire,  the  colonel,  as  usual,  narrating  his 
early  deeds  and  hair-breadth  'scapes; 
Mary,  embroidering  an  indescribable  some- 
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thing,  which  every  evening  made  its  ap- 
pearance, but  seemed  never  to  advance, 
was  rather  in  better  spirits  than  usual,  at 
the  same  time  her  manner  was  nervous  and 
uncertain  ;  and  I  could  perceive,  by  her 
frequent  absence  of  mind,  that  her 
thoughts  were  not  as  much  occupied  by 
the  siege  of  Java  as  her  worthy  father 
belie vecf  them.  Without  laying  any  stress 
upon  the  circumstance,  I  must  yet  avow 
that  Waller's  not  having  returned  from 
Cheltenham  gave  me  some  uneasiness,  and 
I  more  than  once  had  recourse  to  the  bell 
to  demand  if  **  my  servant  had  come  back 
yet  ?"  At  each  of  these  times  I  well  re- 
member the  peculiar  expression  of  Mary's 
look,  the  half  embarrassment,  half  drol- 
lery, with  which  she  listened  to  the  ques- 
tion, and  heard  the  answer  in  the  negative. 
Supper  at  length  made  its  appearance  ; 
and  I  asked  the  servant  who  waited  **if 
my  man  had  brought  me  any  letters," 
varying  my  inquiry  to  conceal  my  anxiety; 
and  a^ain  I  heard  he  had  not  "returned. 
Eesolving  now  to  propose  in  all  form  for 
Miss  Kamworth  the  next  morning,  and  by 
referring  the  Colonel  to  my  uncle  Sir  Guy, 
smooth,  as  far  as  I  could,  all  difficulties,  I 
wished  them  good  night,  and  retired  ;  not, 
however,  before  the  colonel  had  warned 
me  that  they  were  to  have  an  excursion  to 
some  place  in  the  neigliborhood  the  next 
day,  and  begging  that  I  might  be  in  the 
breakfast-room  at  nine,  as  they  were  to  as- 
semble there  from  all  parts,  and  start 
early  on  the  expedition.  I  was  in  a  sound 
sleep  the  following  morning,  when  a  gen- 
tle tarrat  the  door  awoke  me  ;  at  the  same 
time  I  recognized  the  voice  of  the  coloneVs 
servant,  saying  "  Mr.  Lorrequer,  breakfast 
is  waiting,  sir. 

I  sprang  up  at  once,  and  replying, 
'*  Very  well,  I  sliall  come  down,"  proceeded 
to  dress  in  all  haste,  but  to  my  horror  I 
could  not  discern  a  vestige  of  my  clothes  ; 
nothing  remained  of  the  habiliments  I  pos- 
sessed only  the  day  before — even  ray  port- 
manteau had  disappeared.  After  a  most 
ifliligent  search,  I  discovered  on  a  chair  in 
a  corner  of  the  room  a  small  bundle  tied 
up  in  a  handkerchief,  on  opening  which  I 
perceived  a  new  suit  of  livery  of  the  most 
gaudy  and  showy  description  ;  the  vest  and 
breeches  of  yellow  plush,  with  light  blue 
binding  and  lace,  of  which  color  was  also 
the  coat,  which  had  a  standing  collar  and 
huge  cuffs,  deeply  ornamented  with  work- 
ed button-holes  and'  large  buttons.  As  I 
turned  the  things  over,  without  even  a 
guess  of  what  they  could  mean,  for  I  was 
scarcely  well  awake,  I  perceived  a  small 
slip  of  paper  fastened  to  the  coat-sleeve, 


upon  which,  in  Waller's  handwriting,  the 
following  few  words  were  written  : — 

"  The  livery  I  hope  will  fit  you,  as  I  am 
rather  particular  about  how  you'll  look. 
Get  quietly  down  to  the  stable-yard,  and 
drive  the  tilbury  into  Cheltenham,  where 
wait  for  further  orders  from  your  kind 
master, 

"John  Waller." 

The  horrible  villany  of  this  wild  scamp 
actually  paralyzed  me.  That  I  should  put 
on  such  ridiculous  trumpery  was  out  of 
the  question  :  yet  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
I  rang  the  bell  violently.  '*  Where  are  my 
clothes,  Thomas  ?" 

"  Don't  know,  sir  ;  I  was  out  all  the 
morning,  sir,  and  never  seed  them." 

**  There,  Thomas,  be  smart  now,  and 
send  them  up,  will  you?"  Thomas  dis- 
appeared, and  speedily  returned  to  say, 
**  that  my  clothes  could  not  be  found  any- 
where ;  no  one  knew  anything  of  them, 
and  begged  me  to  come  down,  as  Miss 
Kamworth  desired  him  to  say  that  they 
were  still  waiting,  and  she  begged  Mr. 
Lorrequer  would  not  make  an  elaborate 
toilet,  as  they  were  going  on  a  country 
excursion."  An  elaborate  toilet.  I  wish 
to  Heaven  she  saw  my  costume  ;  no,  I'll 
never  do  it.  *' Thomas,  you  must  tell  the 
ladies,  and  the  colonel,  too,  that  I  feel  very 
ill ;  I  am  not  able  to  leave  my  bed  ;  I  am 
subject  to  attacks — very  violent  attacks  in 
my  head,  and  must  always  be  left  quiet 
and  alone — perfectly  alone — mind  me, 
Thomas — for  a  day  at  least."  Thomas 
departed  ;  and  as  1  lay  distracted  in  my 
bed,  I  heard  from  the  breakfast-room,  the 
loud  laughter  of  many  persons,  evidently 
enjoying  some  excellent  joke.  Could  it  he 
me  they  were  laughing  at  ?  The  thought 
was  horrible  ! 

**  Colonel  Kamworth  wishes  to  know  if 
you'd  like  the  doctor,  sir,"  said  Thomas, 
evidently  suppressing  a  most  inveterate  fit 
of  laughing,  as  he  again  appeared  at  the 
door. 

*-No,  certainly  not,"  said  I,  in  a  voice 
of  thunder.  *'  What  the  devil  are  you 
grinning  at  ?" 

**You  may  as  well  come,  my  man; 
you're  found  out ;  they  all  know  It  now," 
said  the  fellow  with  an  odious  grin. 

I  jumped  out  of  the  bed,  and  hurled  the 
boot-jack  at  him  with  all  my  strength;  but 
had  only  the  satisfaction  to  hoar  him  go 
downstaii's  chuckling  at  his  escape  ;  and 
as  he  reached  the  narlor,  the  increase  of 
mirth  and  the  louaness  of  the  laughter 
told  me  that  he  was  not  the  only  one  who 
was  merry  at  my  expense.     Anything  was 
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prrferablc  to  this.  Downstairs  I  resolved 
to  go  at  once — bnt  how  ? — a  blanket,  I 
thought,  wonld  not  be  a  bad  thing,  and 
particakrly  as  I  had  said  I  was  ill;  1  could 
at  least  get  as  far  as  Colonel  Kam worth's 
dregging-room,  and  explain  to  him  the 
whole  affair  ;  but  then,  if  I  was  detected 
tn  route!  which  I  was  almost  sure  to  be, 
with  so  many  people  parading  about  the 
house.  No,  that  would  never  do  ;  there 
▼as  but  one  alternative,  and  dreadful, 
ihocking  as  it  was,  I  could  not  avoid  it, 
and  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  as  much  in- 
dipjation  at  Waller,  for  what  I  could 
not  but  consider  a  most  scurvv  trick,  1 
donnod  the  yellow  inexpressibles ;  next 
came  the  vest,  and  last  the  coat,  with  its 
broad  flaps  and  lace  excrescences,  fifty 
times  more  absurd  and  merry-andrew  than 
any  stage  servant  who  makes  off  with  his 
table  and  two  cliairs  amid  the  hisses  and 
gibea  of  an  upper  gallery. 

If  my  costnme  leaned  towards  the  ridic- 
nloos,  1  resolved  that  my  air  and  bearing 
ihonld  be  more  than  usuallv  austere  and 
haufhty  ;  and  with  something  of  the 
itride  of  John  Kemble  in  Coriolanns,  I 
was  leaving  my  bedroom,  when  I  accident- 
ally caught  a  view  of  myself  in  the  glass  ; 
and  BO  mortified,  so  shocked  was  I,  that  1 
nnk  into  a  chair,  and  almost  abandoned 
m? resolution  to  go  on;  the  very  gesture 
I  Iiad  assumed  for  my  vindication  only  in- 
ereiBed  the  ridicule  of  my  appearance:  and 
the  strange  quaintncss  of  the  costume  to- 
tally obliterated  every  trace  of  any  charac- 
teritic  of  the  wearer,  so  infernally  cunning 
waa  its  contrivance.  1  don't  think  that 
the  most  saturnine  martyr  of  gout  and 
dyspepsia  could  survey  me  without  laugh- 
ing. With  a  bold  effort  I  flung  open  my 
door,  harried  down  the  stairs,  and  reached 
the  hall.  The  first  person  I  met  was  a 
kind  of  pantry-boy,  a  beast  only  lately 
emancipated  from  the  plough,  and  des- 
tined, after  a  dozen  years  training  as  a  ser- 
vant, again  to  be  turned  back  to  his  old 
employ  for  incapacity;  he  grinned  horribly 
for  a  minute  as  I  passed,  and  then,  in  a 
half-whisper,  said, — 

*'Maester,  I  advise  ye  run  for  it;  they're 
a-waiting  for  ye  with  the  constables  in  the 
justice's  room."  I  gave  him  a  look  of 
contempt  nous  superiority,  at  which  he 
grinned  the  more,  and  passed  on. 

Witiiout  stopping  to  consider  where  1 
^4s  going,  I  opened  the  door  of  the  break- 
fast-parlor, and  found  myself  at  one  plunge 
in  a  room  full  of  people.  My  first  impulse 
va^  to  retreat  again  ;  but  so  shocked  was  I 
at  the  very  first  thing  that  met  my  sight, 
^t  I  was  perfectly  powerless  to  do  any- 


thing. Among  a  considerable  number  of 
people  who  stood  in  small  groups  round 
the  breakfast-table,  I  discerned  Jack  Wal- 
ler habited  in  a  very  accurate  black  frock 
and  dark  trousers,  supporting  upon  his 
arm — shall  I  confess — no  less  a  person  than 
Mary  Kamworih,  who  leaned  on  him  with 
the  familiarity  of  an  old  acquaintance,  and 
chatted  gailv  'with  him.  The  buzz  of  con- 
versation wliich  filled  the  apartment  when 
I  entered  ceased  for  a  second  of  deep  si- 
lence ;  and  then  followed  a  peal  of  laughter 
so  long  and  so  vociferous,  that  in  my  mo- 
mentary anger  I  prayed  some  one  might 
burst  a  blood-vessel,  and  frighten  the  rest. 
I  put  on  a  look  of  indescribable  indigna- 
tion, and  cast  a  glance  of  what  I  intended 
should  be  most  withering  scorn  on  the  as- 
sembly ;  but,  alas  !  my  infernal  harlequin 
costume  ruined  the  eftect ;  and  confound 
me,  if  they  did  not  laugh  the  louder.  I 
turned  from  one  to  the  other  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  marks  out  victims  for  his 
future  wrath  ;  but  with  no  better  success  ; 
at  last,  amid  the  continued  mirth  of  the 
party,  I  made  my  way  towards  where  Wal- 
ler stood  absolutely  suffocated  with  laugh- 
ter, and  scarcely  able  to  stand  without 
support. 

**  Waller,"  said  I,  in  a  voice  half  tremu- 
lous with  rage  and  shame  together — 
**  Waller,  if  this  rascally  trick  be  yours,  rest 
assured  no  former  term  of  intimacy  be- 
tween us  shall " 

Before  I  could  conclude  the  sentence,  a 
bustle  at  the  door  of  the  room  called  every 
attention  in  that  direction  ;  I  turned  ana 
beheld  Colonel  Kamworth,  followed  by  a 
strong  posse  comitattis  of  constables,  tip- 
staffs, etc.,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  evi- 
dently prepared  for  vigorous  battle.  Be- 
fore I  was  able  to  point  out  my  woes  to  my 
kind  host,  he  burst  out, — 

**So  you  scoundrel,  you  impostor,  you 
infernal  young  villain,  pretend mg  to  be  a 
gentleman,  you  get  admission  into  a  man's 
house  and  dine  at  his  table,  when  your 
pro}>cr  place  had  been  behind  his  chair  I 
llow  far  he  might  have  gone,  Heaven  can 
tell,  if  that  excellent  young  gentleman,  his 
master,  had  not  traced  him  here  this  morn- 
ing ;  but  you'll  pay  dearly  for  it, '  you 
young  rascal,  that  you  shall." 

"Colonel  Kamworth,"  said  I,  drawing 
myself  proudly  up  (and,  I  confess,  exciting 
new  bursts  of  laughter) — **  Colonel  Kam- 
worth, for  the  expressions  you  have  just 
applied  to  me,  a  neavy  reckoning  awaits 
you  ;  not,  however,  before  another  individ- 
ual now  present  shall  atone  for  the  insult 
he  has  dared  to  pass  upon  me"  Colonel 
Kamworth's  passion    at  this  declaration 
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knew  no  bounds ;  he  cnrsed  and  swore  ab- 
solutely like  a  madman,  and  vowed  that 
transportation  for  life  would  be  a  mild  sen- 
tence for  such  an  iniquitjr. 

Waller  at  length,  wiping  the  tears  of 
laughter  from  his  ejes,  interposed  between 
the  colonel  and  his  victim,  and  begged 
that  I  might  be  forgiven ;  *'  For  indeed, 
my  dear  sir,"  said  he,  "  the  poor  fellow  is 
of  rather  respectable  parentage,  and  such 
is  his  taste  for  good  society,  that  he'd  run 
any  risk  to  be  among  his  betters,  although, 
as  in  the  present  case,  the  exposure  brings 
a  rather  neavy  retribution  ; — however,  let 
me  deal  with  him.  Come,  Henry,"  said 
he,  with  an  air  of  insufferable  superiority, 
"take  my  tilbury  into  town,  and  wait  for 
me  at  the  George;  I  shall  endeavor  to 
make  your  peace  with  my  excellent  friend, 
Colonel  Kam worth,  and  the  best  mode  you 
can  contribute  to  that  object,  is  to  let  us 
have  no  more  of  your  society." 

I  cannot  attempt  to  picture  my  rage  at 
these  words ;  however,  escape  from  this 
diabolical  predicament  was  my  only  pres- 
ent object,  and  I  rushed  from  the  room, 
and  springing  into  the  tilbury  at  the  door, 
drove  down  the  avenue  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
miles  per  hour,  amid  the  united  cheers, 

f  roans,  and  yells  of  the  whole  servants'- 
all,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  my  **  detection," 
more  even  than  their  betters.  Meditating 
vengeance,  sharp,  short,  and  decisive,  on 
Waller,  the  colonel,  and  every  one  else  in 
the  infernal  conspiracy  against  mo — for  I 
utterly  forgot  every  vestige  of  our  agree- 
ment m  the  surprise  by  wnich  I  was  taken 
— I  reached  Cheltenham.  Unfortunately, 
I  had  no  friend  there  to  whose  manage- 
ment I  could  commit  the  bearing  of  a 
message,  and  was  obliged,  as  soon  as  I 
could  procure  suitable  costume,  to  hasten 
up  to  Coventry,  where  the  — ^th  dragoons 
were  then  quartered.  I  lost  no  time  in 
selecting  an  adviser,  and  taking  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  bring  Master  Waller  to  a 
recKoning ;  and  on  the  third  morning  we 
again  reached  Cheltenham,  I  thirsting  for 
vengeance,  and  bursting  still  with  anger  ; 
not  so,  my  friend,  however,  who  never 
could  discuss  the  affair  with  common  grav- 
ity, and  even  ventured  every  now  and  then 
on  a  sly  allusion  to  my  yellow  shorts.  As 
we  passed  the  last  toll-bar,  a  traveling  car- 
riage came  whirling  by  with  four  horses  at 
a  tremendous  pace  ;  and  as  the  morning 
was  frosty,  and  the  sun  scarcely  risen,  the 
whole  team  were  smoking  and  steaming,  so 
as  to  be  half  invisible.  We  both  I'emarked 
on  the  precipitancy  of  the  party ;  for  as 
our  own  pace  was  considerable,  the  two 
vehicles  passed  like  lightning.     We  had 


scarcely  dressed,  and  ordered  breakfast, 
when  a  more  than  usual  bustle  in  the  yard 
called  us  to  the  window  ;  the  waiter,  who 
came  in  at  the  same  instant,  told  us  that 
four  horses  were  ordered  out  to  pursue  a 
young  lady  who  had  eloped  that  morning 
with  an  officer. 

**  Ah,  our  friend  in  the  preen  traveling- 
chariot,  I'll  be  bound,"  said  my  compan- 
ion ;  but  as  neither  of  us  knew  that  part 
of  the  country,  and  I  was  too  engrossed 
by  my  own  thoughts,  I  never  inquired 
further.  As  the  chaise  in  chase  drove 
round  to  the  door,  I  looked  to  see  what 
the  pursuer  was  like ;  and  as  he  issued 
from  the  inn,  recognized  my  ci-devant 
host.  Colonel  Kamworth.  I  need  not  say 
my  vengeance  was  sated  at  once ;  he  had 
lost  his  daughter,  and  Waller  was  on  the 
road  to  be  married.  Apologies  and  expla- 
nations came  in  due  time  for  all  my  in* 
juries  and  sufferings ;  and  I  confess  the 
part  which  pleased  me  most  was,  that  I 
saw  no  more  of  Jack  for  a  considerable 
period  after ;  he  started  for  the  Continent, 
where  he  has  lived  ever  since  on  a  small 
allowance  granted  by  his  father-in-law,  and 
never  paying  me  the  stipulated  sum,  as  I 
had  clearly  broken  the  compact. 

So  much  for  my  second  attempt  at  mat- 
rimony. One  would  suppose  that  such 
experience  should  be  deemed  sufficient  to 
show  that  my  talent  did  not  lie  in  that 
way.  And  here  I  must  rest  for  the  pres- 
ent, with  the  additional  confession,  that 
so  strong  was  the  memory  of  that  vile  ad- 
venture, that  I  refused  a  lucrative  appoint- 
ment under  Lord  Anglesey's  government, 
when  I  discovered  that  his  livery  included 
"yellow  plush  breeches;"  to  have  such 
souvenirs  flitting  around  and  about  me,  at 
dinner  and  elsewhere,  would  have  left  me 
without  a  pleasure  in  existence. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

DUBUN— TOM  o'FLAHERTT— A  REMINISCEVCB  OF  THE 

PENINSULA. 

Dear,  dirty  Dublin  ! — lo  te  saliito — how 
many  excellent  things  mi^ht  be  said  of 
thee,  if,  unfortunately,  it  did  not  happen 
that  the  theme  is  an  old  one,  and  has  been 
ihuch  better  sung  than  it  can  ever  now  be 
said.  With  thus  much  of  apology  for  no 
more  lengthened  panegyric,  let  me  beg  of 
my  reader,  if  he  be  conversant  with  that 
most  moving  melody — the  Groves  of  Blar- 
ney— to  hum  the  following  lines,  which  I 
heard  shortly  after  my  landing,  and  which 
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well  express 
"  loved  spot. 


» 


my     own   feelings   for  the 


cObl  IhibUn,  Bare,  thero  is  no  doubtin', 

Beats  eyery  city  upon  the  My  ; 
*ri8  there  you'll  sco  0*Ck>Dnell  spouting, 

And  Lady  Morgan  making  '*  /a^." 
F(Hr  'tis  the  capitS  of  the  greatest  nation, 

With  finest  peasantry  on  a  fruitful  sod, 
Rghting  like  deTils  for  conciliation. 

And  hating  each  other  for  the  love  of  God." 

Once  more,  then,  I  found  myself  in  the 
"most  car-drivingest  city,"  en  route  to 
join  on  the  expiration  of  my  leave.  Since 
mj  departure,  my  regiment  had  been 
oraered  to  Kilkenny,  that  sweet  city,  so 
limed  in  song  for  its ''  fire  without  smoke;'' 
bat  which,  were  its  character  in  any  way 
to  be  derived  from  its  past  or  present  rep- 
resentative, might  certainly,  with  more 
propriety,  reverse  the  epitnet,  and  read 
'*Bmoke'withont  fire."  My  last  communi- 
cation from  headquarters  was  full  of  noth- 
ing bat  gay  doings.  Balls,  dinners,  dejeu- 
urs,  and  more  than  all,  private  thcatri- 
cib,  seemed  to  occupy  the  entire  attention 
(rf  erery  man  of  the  gallant  — th.  I  was 
evnestiy  entreated  to  come,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  end  of  my  leave ;  that  several 
of  mvold  "parts  were  kept  open  for  me;" 
and  that,  in  fact,  the  *'  boys  of  Kilkenny  " 
weieon  tiptoe  in  expectation  of  my  arrival, 
u  thoa^h  his  Majesty's  mail  were  to  con- 
vey a  Kean  or  a  Kemble.  I  shuddered  a 
little  as  I  read  this,  and  recollected  '^my 
hit  appearance  on  any  stage,"  little  antici- 
piting,  at  the  moment,  that  my  next  was 
to  be  nearl V  as  productive  of  the  ludicrous, 
V  time  and  my  "  Confessions  "  will  show. 
One  circumstance,  however,  gave  me  con- 
siderable pleasure.  It  was  tiiis :  I  took 
it  for  granted  that,  in  the  varied  and 
Agreeable  occupations  which  so  pleasurable 
a  career  opened,  my  adventures  in  love 
would  e^icape  notice,  and  that  I  should 
avoid  the  merciless  raillery  my  two  failures, 
in  ail  months,  might  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  call  forth.  I  therefore  wrote  a 
nnrried  note  to  Curzon,  setting  forth  the 
great  interest  all  their  proceedings  had  for 
IDC,  and  assuring  him  that  my  stay  in  town 
should  be  as  short  as  possible,  for  that  I 
longed  once  more  to  **  strut  the  monarch 
of  the  boards,"  and  concluded  with  a  sly 
P^figniph,  artfully  intended  to  act  as  a 
f^tonnierre  to  the  gibes  and  jests  which 
1  dreaded,  by  endeavoring  to  make  light 
^  my  matrimonial  speculations.  The 
P^iticript  ran  somewhat  thus — "Glorious, 
^  have  I  had  since  we  met ;  but  were  it 
^  that  my  good  angel  stood  by  me,  I 
'  ^lumld  write  these  hurried  lines  with  a 


wife  at  my  elbow ;  but  luck,  that  never 
yet  deserted,  is  still  faithful  to  your  old 
friend,  H.  Lorrequer." 

My  reader  may  suppose — for  he  is  suffi- 
ciently behind  the  scenes  with  me — with 
what  feelings  I  penned  these  words ;  yet 
anything  was  better  than  the  attack  I 
looked  forward  to  :  and  I  should  rather 
have  changed  into  the  Gape  Rifle  Corps,  or 
any  other  army  of  martyrs,  than  meet  my 
mess  with  all  the  ridicule  my  late  proceed- 
ings exposed  me  to.  Having  disburdened 
my  conscience  of  this  dread,  I  finished  my 
breakfast,  and  set  out  on  a  stroll  through 
the  town. 

I  believe  it  is  Coleridge  who  somewhere 
says,  that  to  transmit  the  first  bright  and 
early  impressions  of  our  youth,  fresh  and 
uninjured,  to  a  remote  period  of  life,  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  loftiest  prerogatives  of 
genius.  If  this  be  true — and  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  dispute  it — what  a  gifted  people 
must  be  the  worthy  inhabitants  of  Dublm; 
for  I  scruple  not  to  affirm,  that  of  all  cities 
of  which  we  have  any  record  in  history, 
sacred  or  profane,  there  is  not  one  so  little 
likely  to  disturb  the  tranquil  cuiTcnt  of 
such  reminiscences.  "  As  it  was  of  old, 
so  it  is  now,"  enjoying  a  delightful  per- 
manency in  all  its  habits  and  customs 
which  no  changes  elsewhere  disturb  or 
affect ;  and  in  this  repect  I  defy  O'Connell 
and  all  the  tail  to  refuse  it  the  epithet  of 
"Conservative." 

Had  the  excellent  Eip  Van  Winkle,  in- 
stead of  seeking  his  repose  upon  the  cold 
and  barren  acclivities  of  the  Kaatskills — 
as  wo  are  veritably  informed  by  Irving — 
but  betaken  himself  to  a  comfortable  bed 
at  Morrison's  or  the  Bilton,  not  only 
would  he  have  enjoyed  a  more  agreeable 
siesta,  but,  what  the  event  showed  of  more 
consequence,  the  pleasing  satisfaction  of 
not  being  disconcerted  by  novelty  on  his 
awakening.  It  is  possible  that  the  waiter 
who  brought  him  the  water  to  shave — for 
Rip's  beard,  we  are  told,  had  grown  un- 
commonly long — might  exhibit  a  little  of 
that  wear  and  tear  to  which  humanity  is 
liable  from  time ;  hut  had  he  questioned 
him  as  to  the  ruling  topics — the  popular 
amusements  of  the  day — he  would  have 
heard,  as  he  might  have  done  twenty  years 
before,  that  there  was  a  meeting  to  convert 
Jews  at  the  Rotunda  :  another  to  rob  par- 
sons at  the  Corn  Exchange ;  that  the 
Viceroy  was  dining  with  the  Corporation, 
and  congratulating  them  on  the  prosperity 
of  Ireland,  while  the  inhabitants  were  re* 
galed  with  a  procession  of  the  "  broad  rib- 
bon weavers,"  who  had  not  weaved. 
Heaven  knows  when  !    This,  with  an  occa- 
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sional  letter  from  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  now 
and  then  a  duel  in  the  "  Phaynix,"  consti- 
tuted the  current  pastimes  of  the  city. 
Such,  at  least,  were  they  in  my  day  ;  and, 
though  far  from  the  dear  locale,  an  odd 
flitting  glance  at  the  newspapers  induces 
me  to  believe  that  matters  are  not  much 
changed  since. 

I  rambled  through  the  streets  for  some 
hours,  revolving  such  thoughts  as  pressed 
upon  me  involuntarily  by  all  I  saw.  The 
same  little  grey  homunculus  that  filled  my 
'*  Prince's  mixture  "  years  before,  stood  be- 
hind the  counter  at  Lundy  Foot's,  weigh- 
ing out  rappee  and  high  toast,  just  as  I 
last  saw  him.  The  fat  college  porter,  that 
I  used  to  mistake  in  my  schoolboy  days  for 
the  Provost,  God  forgive  me !  was  there  as 
fat  and  ruddy  as  heretofore,  and  wore  his 
Boman  costume  of  helmet  and  plush 
breeches,  with  an  air  as  classic.  The  State 
trumpeter  at  the  castle,  another  object  of 
my  youthful  veneration,  poor  *'old  God 
save  the  King"  as  we  used  to  call  him, 
walked  the  streets  as  of  old ;  his  cheeks, 
indeed,  a  little  more  lanky  and  tendinous; 
but  then  there  had  been  many  viceregal 
changes,  and  the  "one  sole  melody  his 
heart  delighted  in"  had  been  more  fre- 
quently called  into  requisition,  as  he 
marched  in  solemn  state  with  the  other  an- 
tique gentlemen  in  tabards.  As  I  walked 
along,  each  moment  some  familiar  and 
early  association  being  suggested  by  the 
objects  around,  I  felt  my  arm  suddenly 
seized.  I  turned  hastily  round,  and  be- 
held a  very  old  companion  in  many  a  hard- 
fought  field  and  merry  bivouac,  Tom  0'- 
Flaherty  of  the  8th.  Poor  Tom  was  sadly 
changed  since  we  last  met,  which  was  at  a 
ball  in  Madrid.  He  was  then  one  of  the 
best-looking  fellows  of  his  stamp  I  ever 
met,  tall  and  athletic,  with  the  easy  bear- 
ing of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  a  certain 
i'auntiness  that  I  have  never  seen  but  in 
rishmen  who  have  mixed  much  in  society. 

There  was  also  a  certain  peculiar  devil- 
may-care  recklessness  about  the  self-satis- 
fied swagger  of  his  gait,  and  the  free-and- 
easy  glance  of  his  sharp  black  eye,  united 
with  atemperthat  nothingcould  ruffle,  and 
a  courage  nothing  could  daunt.  With 
such  qualities  as  these,  he  had  been  the 
prime  favorite  of  his  mess,  to  which  he 
never  came  without  some  droll  story  to  re- 
late, or  some  choice  expedient  for  future 
amusement.  Such  had  Tom  once  been  : 
now  he  was  much  altered,  and  though  the 

SLiiet  twinkle  of  his  dark  eye  showed  that 
le  spirit  of  fun  within  was  not  **  dead,  but 
only  sleeping,"  to  myself  who  knew  some- 
thing of  his  history,  it  seemed  almost  cruel 


to  awaken  him  to  anything  which  might 
bring  him  back  to  the  memory  of  bygone 
days.  A  momentary  glance  showed  me 
that  he  was  no  longer  what  he  had  been, 
and  that  the  unfortunate  change  in  his  con- 
dition, the  loss  of  all  his  earliest  and  oldest 
associates,  and  his  blighted  prospects,  had 
nearly  broken  a  heart  that  never  deserted  a 
friend  nor  quailed  before  an  enemy.  Poor 
O'Flaherty  was  no  longer  the  delight  of  the 
circle  he  once  adorned  ;  the  wit  that  **set 
the  table  in  a  roar"  was  all  but  departed. 
He  had  been  dismissed  the  senice  1 1  The 
story  is  a  brief  one  : 

In  a  retreat  from  Burgos,  the — th  Light 
Dragoons,  after  a  fatiguing  day's  march, 
halted  at  the  wretched  village  6i  Cabenas. 
It  had  been  deserted  by  the  inhabitants  the 
day  before,  who,  on  leaving,  had  set  it  on 
fire,  and  the  blackened  walls  and  fallen 
roof-trees  were  nearly  all  that  now  remain- 
ed to  show  where  the  little  hamlet  had  once 
stood. 

Amid  a  downpour  of  rain,  that  had  fallen 
for  several  hours,  drenched  to  the  skin, 
cold,  weary,  and  nearly  starving,  the  gal- 
lant 8th  reached  this  melancholy  spot  at 
nightfall,  with  little  better  prospect  of  pro- 
tection from  the  storm  than  the  barren 
heath  through  which  their  road  led  might 
afford  them.  Among  the  many  who  mut- 
tered curses,  not  loud  bnt  deep,  on  the 
wretched  termination  to  their  day's  suffer- 
ing, there  was  one  who  kef)t  up  his  usual 
good  spirits,  and  not  only  seemed  himself 
nearly  regardless  of  the  privations  and  mis- 
eries about  him,  but  actually  succeeded  in 
making  the  others  who  rode  alongside  as 
perfectly  forgetful  of  their  annoyances  and 
troubles  as  was  possible  under  such  circum- 
stances. Good  stories,  joking  allusions  to 
the  more  discontented  ones  of  the  party, 
ridiculous  plans  for  the  night's  encamp- 
ments, followed  each  other  so  rapidly,  that 
the  weariness  of  the  way  was  forgotten  ; 
and  while  some  were  cursing  their  hard 
fate  that  ever  betrayed  them  into  such  mis- 
fortunes, the  little  group  round  OTlaherty 
were  almost  convulsed  with  laughter  at  the 
wit  and  drollery  of  one  over  whom,  if  the 
circumstances  had  any  influence,  they 
seemed  only  to  heighten  his  passion  for 
amusement.  In  the  early  part  of  tlio 
morning  he  had  captured  a  turkey,  which 
hung  gracefully  from  his  holster  on  one 
side,  while  a  small  goat-skin  of  Valencia 
wine  balanced  it  on  the  other.  These  good 
things  were  destined  to  form  a  feast  that 
evening  to  which  he  had  invited  four  others 
— that  being,  according  to  his  most  liberal 
calculation,  the  greatest  number  to  whom 
be  could  afford  a  reasonable  supply  of  wine. 
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YTUen  the  halt  was  made,  it  took  some 
time  to  arrange    the    dispositions  for  the 
night,  and  it  ^raa  nearly  midnight  before  all 
the  regiment  had  got  their  billets  and  were 
housed, even  with  such  scanty  accommoda- 
tion as  the  plajbce    afforded.     Tom's  quests 
bad  not  yet  arriycd,  and  he  himseU  was 
bnaily  engaged  in  roasting  the  turkey  be- 
fore a  large  tire,  on  which  stood  a  capacious 
Tcssel  of  spiced  wine,  when  the  party  a]> 
pcared.   A  very  cursory  "  reconnaissance  '' 
through  the  house — one  of  the  only  ones 
untouched  in  the  village— showed  that  from 
the  late  rain  it  would  bo  impossible  to  think 
of  sleeping  in  the  lower  story,  which  al- 
ready snowed  signs  of  being  flooded  ;  they 
therefore  proceeded  in  a  body  upstairs,  and 
what  was  their  delight  to  find  a  most  com- 
fortable room,  neatly  furnished  with  chairs 
and  a  table  ;  but,  above  all,  a  largo  old- 
fashioned  bed,  an  object  of  such  luxury  as 
only  an  old  campaigner  can  duly  appreciate. 
The  curtains  were  closely  tucked  in  all 
round,  and,   in  their  fleeting  and  hurried 
glance,  they  felt  no  inclination  to  disturb 
Uicm,  and  rather  proceeded  to  draw  up  the 
table  before  the  Iiearth,  to  which  they 
epeedly  removed  the  fire  from  below,  and, 
ere  many  minutes,  with  that  activity  which 
a  bivouac  life  invariably  teaches^  their  8ui> 
ncr  Bmoked  before  them,  and  five  happier 
fellows  did  not  sit  down  that  night  within 
a  large  circuit  around.     Tom  was  unusu- 
ally great ;  stores  of  drollery,  unlocked  be- 
fore, pDurcd  from  him  unceasingly,  and, 
what  with  his  high  spirits  to  excite  them, 
and  tlie  reaction  inevitable  after  a  hard 
day's  severe  march,   the  party   soon  lost 
the  little  reason  that  usually  sufficed  to 
guide  them,  and  became  as  pleasantly  tipsy 
as  can  well  bo  conceived.     Uowever,  all 
good  things  must  have  an  end,  and  so  had 
the  wine-skin.     Tom  hud  placed  it  affec- 
tionately under  his  arm  like  a  bagpipe, 
and  failed,  with  even  a  most  energetic 
iqueeze,  to  extract  a  drop.     There  was 
pow  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  to  rest,  and, 
indeed,  it  seemed  a  most  prudent  thing 
for  the  party. 
The  bed  became  accordingly  a  subject  of 

Eve  deliberation :  for  as  it  could  only 
d  two,  and  the  party  were  five,  there 
seemed  some  difficulty  in  submitting  their 
chances  to  lot,  which  all  agreed  was  the 
fairest  way.  While  this  was  under  dis- 
couion.  one  of  the  party  had  approached 
the  contested  prize,  and,  drawing  aside 
^curtainSt  proceeded  to  jump  in,  when, 
vhat  was  bis  astonishment  to  discover  that 
it  was  already  occupied  I  The  exclama- 
tion of  surprise  he  gave  forth  soon  brought 
tka  others  to  his  siaej  and  to  their  horror, 


drunk  as  they  were,  they  found  that  the 
body  before  them  was  that  of  a  dead  man, 
aiTayed  in  all  the  ghastly  pomp  of  a 
corpse.  A  little  nearer  inspection  showed 
that  he  had  been  a  priest,  probably  the 
padre  of  the  village ;  on  his  liead  he  had 
a  small  velvet  skull-cap,  embroidered  with 
a  cross,  and  his  body  was  swathed  in  a 
vestment,  such  as  pinests  usually  wear  at 
the  mass  ;  in  his  hand  he  held  a  large  wax 
taper,  which  appeared  to  have  burnt  only 
half  down,  and  probably  been  extinguishea 
by  the  current  of  air  on  opening  the  door. 
After  the  first  brief  shock  which  this  sud- 
den apparition  had  caused,  the  pai'ty  re- 
covered as  much  of  their  senses  as  the 
wine  had  left  them,  and  proceeded  to  dis- 
cuss what  was  to  bo  done  under  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  for  not  one  of,  them  ever  con- 
templated giving  up  a  bed  to  a  dead 
priest,  while  five  living  men  slept  on  the 
ground.  After  much  altercation,  OTla- 
herty  who  had  hitherto  listened  without 
speaking,  interrupted  the  contending  par- 
ties, saying,  '*  Stop,  lads,  I  have  it," 

•*Come,"  said  one  of  them,  "let  us 
hear  Tom's  proposal." 

"  Oh,''  said  he,  with  difficulty  steadying 
himself  while  ho  spoke,  *'  we'll  put  him  to 
bed  with  old  Ridgoway,  the  quartermas- 
ter 1 " 

The  roar  of  loud  laughter  that  followed 
Tom's  device  was  renewed  again  and  again, 
till  not  a  man  could  speak  from  absolute 
fatigue.  There  was  not  a  dissentient 
voice.  Old  Ridgeway  was  hated  in  the 
corps,  and  a  better  way  of  disposing  of  the 
priest,  and  paying  off  the  quartermaster, 
could  not  be  thought  of. 

Very  little  time  sufficed  for  their  prepa- 
rations ;  and  if  they  had  been  brought  up 
under  a  certain  well-known  duke,  they 
could  not  have  exhibited  a  greater  taste 
f or  a  "  black  job."  The  door  of  the  room 
was  quickly  taken  from  its  hinges,  and  the 
priest  placed  upon  it  at  full  length  ;  a  mo- 
ment more  sufficed  to  lift  the  door  upon 
their  shoulders,  and,  preceded  by  Tom, 
who  lit  a  candle  in  honor  of  being,  as  ho 
said,  **  chief  mourner,"  thev  took  their 
way  through  the  camp  towards  Ridgeway's 
quarters.  When  they  reached  the  hut 
where  their  victim  lay,  Tom  ordered  a 
halt,  and  proceeded  stealthily  into  the 
house  to  "  reconnaitre."  The  old  quarter- 
master he  found  stretched  on  his  sheep- 
skin before  a  large  fire,  the  remnants  of 
an  ample  supper  strewed  about  him,  and 
two  empty  bottles  standing  on  the  hearth: 
his  deep  snoring  showed  that  all  was  safe, 
and  that  no  fears  of  his  awaking  need  dis- 
turb them.     His  shako  and  sword  lay  near 
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him,  but  his  sabretasche  was  nnder  his 
head.  Tom  carefully  withdrew  the  two 
former,  and,  hastening  to  his  friends  with- 
out, proceeded  to  decorate  the  priest  with 
them,  expressing,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
siderable regret  that  he  feared  it  might 
wake  Ridgeway  if  ho  were  to  put  the  vel- 
vet skull-cap  on  him  for  a  night-cap. 

Noiselessly  and  stealthily  they  now  en- 
tered, and  proceeded  to  put  down  their 
burden,  which,  after  a  moment's  discus- 
sion, they  agreed  to  place  between  the 
quartermaster  and  the  nrc,  of  which  hith- 
erto he  had  reaped  ample  benefit.  This 
done,  they  quietly  retreated,  and  hurried 
back  to  their  quarters,  unable  to  speak 
with  laughter  at  the  success  of  their  plot, 
and  their  anticipation  of  Ridgcway's  rage 
on  awakening  in  the  morning. 

It  was  in  the  dim  twilight  of  a  hazy 
morning,  that  the  bugler  of  the  8th  aroused 
the  sleeping  soldiers  from  their  miserable 
couches,  which,  wretched  as  they  were, 
they  nevertheless  rose  from  reluctantly,  so 
wearied  and  fatigued  had  tliey  been  by 
the  preceding  day's  march.  Not  one 
among  the  number  felt  so  indisposed  to 
Btir  as  the  worthy  quartermaster  ;  his  pe- 
culiar avocations  had  demanded  a  more 
than  usual  exertion  on  his  part,  and  in  the 
posture  he  had  lain  down  at  night  he 
rested  till  morning,  without  stirring  a 
limb.  Twice  the  reveille  had  rung  through 
the  little  encampment,  and  twice  the  quar- 
termaster had  essayed  to  open  his  eyes, 
but  in  vain  ;  at  last  he  made  a  tremendous 
effort,  and  sat  bolt  upright  on  the  floor, 
hoping  tliat  the  sudden  effort  might  suffi- 
ciently arouse  him  ;  slowly  his  eyes  open- 
ed, and  the  first  thing  they  beheld  was  the 
figure  of  the  dead  priest,  with  a  light  cav- 
alry helmet  on  his  nead,  seated  before  him. 
Ridgeway,  who  was  a  good  Catholic,  trem- 
bled in  every  joint — it  might  be  a  ghost,  it 
might  be  a  warning,  he  knew  not  what  to 
think ;  he  imagined  the  lips  moved,  and 
80  overcome  with  terror  was  he  at  last,  that 
he  absolutely  shouted  like  a  maniac,  and 
never  ceased  till  the  hut  was  filled  with 
officers  and  men,  who,  hearing  the  uproar, 
ran  to  his  aid.  The  surprise  of  the  poor 
quartermaster  at  the  apparition  was  scarce- 
ly greater  than  that  or  the  beholders.  No 
one  was  able  to  afford  any  explanation  of 
the  circumstance,  though  all  were  assured 
that  it  must  have  been  done  in  jest.  The 
door  upon  which  the  priest  had  been  con- 
veyed afforded  the  clue — they  had  forgot- 
ten to  restore  it  to  its  place.  Accordingly 
the  different  billets  were  examined,  and  at 
last  O'Flaherty  was  discovered  in  a  most 
oommodious  bed,  in  a  large  room  without 


a  door,  still  fast  asleep,  and  alone :  how 
and  when  he  had  parted  from  his  compan- 
ions he  never  could  precisely  explain, 
though  he  has  since  confessed  it  was  part 
of  his  scheme  to  lead  them  astray  in  the 
village,  and  then  retire  to  the  bed,  which 
he  had  determined  to  appropriate  to  his 
sole  use. 

Old  Ridgeway's  rage  knew  no  bounds ; 
he  absolutely  foamed  with  passion,  and  in 
proportion  as  he  was  laughed  at  his  choler 
rose  higher.  Had  this  been  the  only  re- 
sult, it  had  been  well  for  poor  Tom,  but 
unfortunately  the  affair  got  to  be  rumored 
through  the  country — ^tne  inhabitants  of 
the  village  learned  the  indignity  with 
which  the  padre  had  been  treated  ;  they 
addressed  a  memorial  to  Lord  Wellington 
— inquiry  was  immediately  instituted — 
O'Flaherty  was  tried  by  court-martial,  and 
found  guflty  ;  nothing  short  of  the  heavi- 
est punishment  that  could  be  infiictod 
under  the  circumstances  would  satisfy  the 
Spaniards,  and  at  that  precise  period  it 
was  part  of  our  policy  to  conciliate  their 
esteem  by  every  means" jn  our  power.  The 
commander-in-chief  resolved  to  make  what 
he  called  an  **  example,"  and  poor  O'Fla- 
herty— the  life  and  soul  of  his  regiment — 
the  darling  of  his  mess — was  broke,  and 
pronounced  incapable  of  ever  serving  his 
Majesty  again.  Such  was  the  event  upon 
which  my  poor  friend's  fortune  in  life 
seemed  to  hinge.  He  returned  to  Ireland, 
if  not  entirely  broken-hearted,  so  altered 
that  his  best  friends  scarcely  knew  him — 
his  '* occupation  was  gone;"  the  mess  had 
been  his  home ;  his  brother  officers  were 
to  him  in  place  of  relatives,  and  he  had 
lost  all.  His  after-life  was  spent  in  ram- 
bling from  one  watering-place  to  another, 
more  with  the  air  of  one  who  seeks  to  con- 
sume than  enjoy  his  time ;  and  with  such 
a  change  in  appearance  as  the  alteration 
in  his  fortune  had  effected,  he  now  stood 
before  me,  but  altogether  so  different  a 
man,  that  but  for  the  well-known  tones  of 
a  voice  that  had  often  convulsed  me  with 
laughter,  I  should  scarcely  have  recognized 
him. 

**Lorrequer,  my  old  friend,  I  never 
thought  01  seeing  you  here — this  is  indeed 
a  piece  of  good  luck." 

"  Why,  Tom  ?  You  surely  knew  that 
the  4 — th  were  in  Ireland,  didn't  you  ?" 

**To  be  sure.  I  dined  with  them  only 
a  few  days  ago,  but  they  told  me  you  were 
off  to  Paris,  to  marry  something  superlar 
tively  beautiful,  and  most  enormously  rich 
— the  daughter  of  a  duke,  if  I  remember 
right ;  but  certes,  they  said  your  fortune 
was  made,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  there 
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wiB  not  a  man  am  one  them  better  pleased 
thin  I  was  to  hear  it?* 

"Oh!  they  said  so,  did  they?  Droll 
dogs— always  quizzing — I  wonder  you  did 
not  perceive  the  hoax — eh — very  good,  was 
it  not?"  This  I  poured  out  in  short 
broken  sentences,  blushing  like  scarlet,  and 
fidgetinj;^  like  a  schoolgirl  with  downright 
nervonsness. 

"A  hoax!  Devilish  well  done,  too," 
Hid  Tom,  "  for  old  Garden  believed  the 
whole  story,  and  told  me  that  he  had  ob- 
tained a  six  months'  leave  for  you  to  make 
fmcovr^  and,  moreover,  said  that  he  had 

Sot  a  letter  from    the  nobleman.  Lord — 
lonfound  his  name  ! " 

*'Lord  Groy,  is  it  ?  "  said  I,  with  a  sly 
look  at  Tom. 

"No,  my  dear  friend,"  said  he  drily, 
*Mtwa3  not  Lord  Grey.  But  to  continue: 
ho  had  got  a  letter  from  him,  dated 
from  Paris,  stating  his  surprise  that  you 
have  never  joined  them  there,  accord"- 
ing  to  promise,  and  that  they  knew 
your  cousin  Guy,  and  a  great  deal  of 
other  matter  I  can't  remember — so  what 
does  all  this  mean  ?  Did  you  hoax  the 
noble  lord  as  well  as  the  Horse  Guards, 
Harry?" 

This  was  indeed  a  piece  of  news  for  me ; 
I  stammered  out  some  ridiculous  explana- 
tion, and  promised  a  fuller  detail.  Could 
it  be  that  I  had  done  the  Callonbys  injus- 
tice, and  that  they  never  intended  to  break 
off  my  intentions  to  Lady  Jane — that  she 
was  still  faithful,  and  that  of  all  concerned 
I  alone  had  been  to  blame  ?  Oh  !  how  I 
hoped  this  might  be  the  case  ;  heavily  as 
m  conscience  might  accuse,  I  longed  ar- 
dentlv  to  forgive  and  deal  mercifully  with 
mvse[f.  Tom  continued  to  talk  about  in- 
different matters,  as  these  thoughts  flitted 
t&roagh  my  mind  ;  perceiving  at  last  that 
I  did  not  attend,  he  stopped  suddenly,  and 
said,— 

'*  Harry,  I  see  clearly  that  something  h^is 
gone  wrong,  and  perhaps  I  can  guess  at 
the  mode,  too :  but,  however,  you  can  do 
nothingabout  it  now  ;  come  and  dine  with 
me  to-day,  and  we'll  discuss  the  affair  to- 
gether after  dinner ;  or,  if  you  prefer  a 
^distraction,'  as  we  used  to  say  m  Dun- 
kerque,  why  then  I'll  arrange  something 
bshionable  for  your  evening's  amusement. 
Come,  what  say  you  to  hearing  Father 
Keogh  preach  ?  or  would  you  like  a  supper 
at  the  (Wlingford  ?  or  perhaps  you  prefer 
i  mri$  chez  Miladif — for  all  of  these 
I)nblm  affords — all  three  good  in  their 
vajy  and  rerj  intellectual." 
.  "Well,  Tom,  Vm  yours;  but  t  should 
pRferyonr  dining  with i9i«;  lam  at  Bil- 


ton's ;  we'll  have  our  cutlet  quite  alone, 
and " 

"And  be  heartilvsick  of  each  other, you 
were  going  to  add..  No,  no,  Harry,  you 
must  dine  with  me  ;  I  have  some  remark- 
ably nice  people  to  present  you  to — six  is 
the  hour — sharp  six — number  — ,  Moles- 
w^orth  Street,  Mrs.  Clanfrizzle's, — easily 
find  it — large  fanlight  over  the  door — huge 
lamp  in  the  hall,  and  a  strong  odor  of  mut- 
ton broth  for  thirty  yards  on  each  side  of 
the  premises — and,  as  good  luck  will  have 
it,  I  see  old  Daly,  the  counselor,  as  they 
call  him  ;  he's  the  very  man  to  get  to  meet 
you — you  always  liked  a  character,  eh  ?" 

Saying  this,  O'Flaherty  disengaged  him- 
self from  my  arm,  and  hurried  across  the 
street  towards  a  portly,  middle-aged  look- 
ing gentleman,  with  the  reddest  face  I 
ever  beheld.  After  a  brief  but  very  ani- 
mated colloquy,  Tom  returned,  and  in- 
formed mo  that  all  was  right ;  he  had  se- 
cured Daly. 

"And  who  is  Daly?"  said  I,  inquir- 
ingly, for  I  was  rather  interested  in  hear- 
ing what  peculiar  qualification  as  a  diner- 
out  the  counselor  mi^ht  lay  claim  to,  many 
of  Tom's  friends  being  as  remarkable  for 
being  the  quizzed  as  the  quizzers. 

"Daly,"  said  he,  "is  the  brother  of  a 
most  distinguished  member  of  the  Irish 
bar,  of  whicn  he  himself  is  also  a  follower, 
bearing,  however,  no  other  resemblance  to 
the  clever  man  than  the  name,  for,  as  as- 
suredly as  the  reputation  of  the  one  is  in- 
separably linked  with  success,  so  unerring- 
ly is  the  other's  coupled  with  failure  ;  ana, 
strange  to  say,  the  stupid  man  is  fairly 
convinced  that  his  brother  owes  all  his  ad- 
vancement to  him,  and  that  to  his  disin- 
terested kindness  the  other  is  indebted  for 
his  present  exalted  station.  Thus  it  is 
through  life;  there  seems  ever  to  accom- 
pany dulness  a  sustaining  j>ower  of  vanity, 
that,  like  a  life-buoy,  keeps  a  mass  afloat 
whose  weight  unassisted  would  sink  into 
obscurity.  Do  you  know  that  my  friend 
Denis,  there,  imagines  himself  the  first 
man  that  ever  enlightened  Sir  Kobert  Peel 
as  to  Irish  affairs ;  and,  upon  my  word,  his 
reputation  on  this  head  stands  mcontesta- 
bly  higher  than  on  most  others." 

"You  surely  cannot  mean  that  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  ever .  consulted  with,  much  less 
relied  upon,  the  statements  of  such  a  per- 
son as  you  describe  your  friend  Denis  to 
be?"  ^ 

"  He  did  both — and  if  he  was  a  little 
puzzled  by  the  information,  the  only  dis- 
grace attaches  to  a  government  that  sends 
men  to  rule  over  us  unacquainted  with  our 
habits  of  thinking,  and  utterly  ignorant  of 
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the  langaage — ay,  I  repeat  it  But  come, 
you  shall  judge  for  yourself ;  the  story  is  a 
short  one,  aud  fortunately  so,  for  I  must 
haisten  home  to  give  timely  notice  of  your 
coming  to  dine  with  me.  When  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel,  then  Mr.  Peel,  came  over  here,  as 
secretary  to  Ireland,  a  very  distinguished 
political  leader  of  the  day  invited  a  party 
to  meet  him  at  dinner,  consisting  of  men 
of  different  political  leanings,  among  whom 
were,  as  may  be  supposed,  many  members 
of  the  Irish  bar.  Ihe  elder  Daly  was  too 
remarkable  a  person  to  be  omitted,  but  as 
the  two  brothers  resided  together,  there 
was  a  difficulty  about  getting  him  ;  how- 
ever, he  must  be  had,  and  the  only  alter- 
native that  presented  itself  was  adopted — 
both  were  invited.  When  the  party  de- 
scended to  the  dining-room,  by  one  of  those 
unfortunate  accidents  which,  as  the  prov- 
erb informs  us,  occasionally  take  place  in 
the  best  regulated  establishments,  the 
wrong  Mr.  Daly  got  placed  beside  Mr. 
Peel,  which  post  of  honor  had  been  des- 
tined by  the  host  for  the  more  agreeable 
and  talented  brother.  There  was  now  no 
help  for  it ;  and  with  a  heart  somewhat 
nervous  for  the  consequences  of  the  prox- 
imity, the  worthy  entertainer  sat  down  to 
do  the  honors  as  best  he  might  ;  he  was 
consoled  during  dinner  by  observing  that 
the  devotion  bestowed  by  honest  Denis  on 
the  viands  before  him  enectually  absorbed 
his  faculties,  and  thereby  threw  the  entire 
of  Mr.  Peel's  conversation  towards  the 
gentleman  on  his  other  flank.     This  hap- 

Einess  was,  like  most  others,  destined  to 
e  a  brief  one.  As  the  dessert  made  its 
appearance,  Mr.  Peel  began  to  listen  with 
some  attention  to  the  conversation  of  the 
persons  opposite,  with  one  of  wliom  ho 
was  struck  most  forcibly — so  happy  a 
power  of  illustration,  so  vivid  a  fancy, 
such  logical  precision  in  argument  as  he 
evinced,  perfectly  charmed  and  surprised 
him.  Anxious  to  learn  the  name  of  so 
gifted  an  individual,  ho  turned  towards 
his  hitherto  silent  neighbor,  and  demanded 
who  ho  was. 

"  *  Who  is  he,  is  it  ? '  said  Denis,  hesitat- 
ingly, as  if  he  half  doubted  such  extent  of 
ignorance  as  not  to  know  the  person  allud- 
(k1  to. 

**Mr.  Peel  bowed  in  acquiescence. 

*^ '  That's  Bushe  ! '  said  Denis,  giving  at 
the  same  time  the  same  sound  to  tlie  vowel 
1^  as  it  obtains  when  occurring  in  the  word 
^rush.' 

"'I  beg  pardon,' said  Mr.  Peel,  *Idid 
not  hear.' 

*' '  Bushe  ! '  replied  Denis,  with  consid- 
erable energy  of  tone. 


" '  Oh,  yes  !  I  know,'  said  the  secretary; 
^  Mr.  Bushe,  a  very  distinguished  member 
of  your  bar,  I  have  heard.' 

*'  *  Faith,  jrou  may  say  that ! '  said  Denis, 
tossing  off  his  wine  at  what  he  esteemed  a 
very  trite  observation. 

**  *  Pray,'  said  Mr.  Peel,  again  returning 
to  the  charge,  though  certainly  feeling  not 
a  little  surprised  at  the  singuhir  laconicism 
of  his  informant,  no  less  than  the  melli- 
fluous tones  of  an  accent  then  perfectly 
new  to  him — *pray,  may  I  ask,  what  is 
the  peculiar  character  of  Mr.  Bnshe's  elo- 
quence— I  mean,  of  course,  in  his  profes- 
sional capacity  ? ' 

***Eh!'  said  Denis,  *I  don't  compre- 
hend you  exactly.' 

"  *  I  mean,'  said  Mr.  Peel,  'in  one  word, 
what's  his  forte  ? ' 

"'His  forte!' 

*'  *  I  mean  what  his  peculiar  gift  con- 
sists in ' 

'* '  Oh,  I  perceave — I  have  ye  now — the 
juries !' 

** '  Ah  !  addressing  a  jury.' 

"'Ay,  the  juries. 

*'  *Can  you  oblige  me  by  giving  me  an 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  he  obtains 
such  signal  success  in  this  difficult  branch 
of  eloquence  ?' 

"  *  I'll  tell  ye,'  said  Denis,  leisurely 
finishing  his  glass  and  smacking  his  lips, 
with  the  air  oi  a  man  girding  up  his  loins 
for  a  mighty  effort — '  I'll  tell  ye.  Well, 
ye  see  the  way  he  has  is  this,' — here  Mr. 
reel's  expectation  rose  to  the  highest 
degree  of  interest, — Hhe  way  he  has  is 
this — he  first  buHhers  them  up,  and  then 
slWiers  them  down! — that's  all,  devil  a 
more  of  a  secret  there's  in  it.' " 

How  much  reason  Denis  had  to  boast 
of  imparting  early  information  to  the  new 
secretary  I  leave  my  English  readers  to 
guess ;  my  Irish  ones  I  may  trust  to  do 
him  ample  justice. 

My  friend  now  left  me  to  my  own  devices 
to  while  away  the  hours  till  time  to  dress 
for  dinner.  Heaven  help  the  gentleman 
so  left  in  Dublin,  say  L  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  city  of  its  size  in  the  world  where 
there  is  no  lounge — no  promenade.  Very 
little  experience  of  it  will  convince  you 
that  it  abounds  in  pretty  women,  and  nas 
its  fair  share  of  agreeable  men  :  but  where 
are  they  in  the  morning  ?  I  wish  Sir  Dick 
Lauder,  instead  of  speculating  where  sal- 
mon pass  the  Christmas  holidays,  would 
apply  his  most  inquiring  mind  to  such  a 
question  as  this.  True  it  is,  however, 
they  are  not  to  be  found.  The  squares  are 
deserted — the  streets  ara  very  nearly  so — 
and  all  that  is  left  to  the  luckless  wanderer ' 
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in  wuch  of  the  beantif nl,  is  to  ogle  the  | 
beaaties  of  Dame  Street,  who  are  shop- 
keejoers  in  Gruf  ton  Street,  or  the  beauties 
of  6rafton  Street,  who  are  shopkeepers  in 
Dame  Street.  But,  confound  it,  how 
cranky  I  am  getting — I  must  be  tremend- 
ously hungry.  True,  it's  past  six*  So 
now  for  my  suit  of  sable,  ana  then  to  din- 


ner. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

SCBLDF— THE  BOAXDDTO-HOUSB— SBLBOT  S0CIET7. 

Punctual  to  my  appointment  with 
O'Flaherty,  I  found  myself,  a  very  few  min- 
utes after  six  o'clock^  at  Mrs.  Glanfrizzle's 
door.  My  yery  authoritative  summons  at 
the  bell  was  answered  by  the  appearance  of 
a  young,  pale-faced  invalid,  in  a  suit  of 
liveiy,  the  taste  of  which  bore  a  very  un- 
nleasunt  resemblance  to  the  one  I  so  lately 
ngnredin.  It  was  with  considerable  difficul- 
ty I  persuaded  this  functionary  to  permit 
my  carrying  my  hat  with  me  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, a  species  of  caution  on  my  part, 
u  he  esteemed  it,  savoring  much  of  dis- 
tnwt  This  point,  however,  I  carried,  and 
followed  him  up  a  very  ill-lighted  stair  to 
the  drawing-room.  Here  I  was  announced 
by  tome  faint  resemblance  to  my  real  name, 
bat  sufficiently  near  to  brin^  my  friend 
Tom  at  once  to  meet  me,  who  immediately 
congratulated  me  on  my  fortune  in  coming 
o8 10  well,  for  that  the  person  who  pre- 
ceded me,  Mr.  Jones  Blennerhasset,  nad 
been  just  announced  as  Mr.  Blatherhashit 
-HI  change  the  c^ntleman  himself  was  not 
disposed  to  adopt.  '^But  come  along, 
Harry;  while  we  are  waiting  for  Daly,  let 
me  make  you  known  to  some  of  our  party. 
This,  von  must  know,  is  a  boarding-house, 
ind  Jwaya  has  some  capital  fun— queerest 
people  you  ever  met — I  have  only  one  hint 
—cut  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of 
them,  if  you  meet  them  hereafter ;  I  do  it 
myielf,  t&ough  I  have  lived  here  these  six 
mooths.^  Pleasant  people,  thought  I, 
these  must  be,  with  whom  such  a  line  is 
idTisable,  much  less  practicable. 

"Mrs.  Clanfrizzle,  my  friend,  Mr.  Lor- 
nqner;  thinks  he'll  stay  the  summer  in 
town.  Mrs.  Clan,  should  like  him  to  be 
oiM  of  us.  The  latter  was  said  sotto  voce^ 
^  vas  a  praotioe  he  continued  to  adopt 
^  presenting  me  to  his  several  frienos 
throQgh  the  room. 

/'Misi  Hiley,"— a  horrid  old  fright,  in  a 
hjid  ol  paraaige  plume,  and  corked  eyc- 
WoviV  gibbeted  in  gilt  chains  and  pearl 
<fettaenU^  and  looking^  as  the  grisettes 


say,  superbe  en  chrysolite^ — "Miss  Riley, 
Captain  Lorrequer,  a  friend  I  have  longed 
desired  to  present  to  you — fifteen  thousand 
a  year  and  a  baronetcy, — if  he  has  six- 
pnce,"— «o//o    again.     **  Surgeon  M*Cul- 
loch — he  likes  the  title,"  said  Tom,  in  a 
whisper — '*  Surgeon,    Captain    Lorrequer. 
By  the  by,  lest   I  forget  it,  he  wishes  to 
speak  to  you   in  the  morning  about  his 
health ;  he  is  stopping  at  Sandymount  for 
the  baths  ;  you  could  go  out  there,  eh  ?  " 
The  tall  thing  in  green  spectacles  bowed, 
and  acknowledged   Tom's  kindness  by  a 
knowing  touch  of  the  elbow.     In  this  way 
he  made  the  tour  of  the  room  for  about 
ten    minutes,   during  which    brief    space 
I  was,    according    to   the   kind    arrange* 
ments  of  O'Flaherty,  booked  as  a  resident  in 
the  boarding-house — a  lover  to  at  least  five 
elderly,  and  three  young  ladies — a  patient 
— a  client — a  second  in  a  duel  to  a  clerk  in 
the  Post-office — and  had  also  volunteered 
(through  him  always)  to  convoy,  by  all  of 
his    Majesty's    mails,    as    many    parcels, 
packets,    band-boxes,   and    bird-cages,    as 
would  have  comfortably  filled  one  of  Pick- 
ford's  vans.     All  this  he  told  me  was  req- 
uisite to  my  being  well  received,  thougn 
no  one  thought  much  of  any  breach  of 
compact   subsequently,  except   Mrs.  'Clan 
herself.     The  ladies  had,  alas  !  been  often 
treated  vilely  before  ;  the  doctor  had  never 
had   a  patient,  and  as  for  the  belligerent 
knight  of  the  dead  office,  he'd  rather  have 
died  than  fought  any  day. 

The  last  person  to  whom  my  friend 
deemed  it  necessary  to  introduce  me,  was 
a  Mr.  Garret  Cudmore,  from  the  Reeks  on 
Kerry,  lately  matriculated  to  all  the  honors 
of  freshman&hip  in  the  Dublin  University. 
This  latter  was  a  low-sized,  dark-browed 
man,  with  round  shoulders,  and  particularly 
longarms,  the  disposal  of  whieh  seemed  sad- 
ly to  distress  him.  He  possessed  the  most 
perfect  brogue  I  ever  listened  to;  but  it 
was  difficult  to  get  him  to  speak,  for,  on 
coming  up  to  town  some  weelis  before,  he 
had  been  placed  by  some  intelligent  friend 
at  Mrs.  Ulanfrizzle's  establishment,  with 
the  express  direction  to  mark  and  thor- 
oughly digest  as  much  as  he  could  of  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  circle  about  him, 
which  he  was  rightly  informed  was  the 
very  focus  of  good  breeding  and  haul  ton  ; 
but  on  no  account,  unless  driven  thereto 
by  the  pressure  of  sickness,  or  the  wants  of 
nature,  to  trust  himself  with  speech,  which, 
in  his  then  uninformed  state,  he  was  assured 
would  inevitably  ruin  him  among  his  fas- 
tidiously cultivated  associates. 

To  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  des- 
patch he  had  received,  the  worthy  Garret 
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acted  rieidly,  and  his  voice  was  scarcely 
erer  known  to  transeress  the  narrow  litnito 
prescribed  by  his  friends.  In  more  re- 
spects than  one  was  this  a  good  resolve  ; 
for  so  completely  had  he  identified  himself 
with  college  habits,  things,  and  phrases^ 
that  whenever  he  conversed,  he  became 
little  short  of  unintelligible  to  the  vnlgar 
— a  diflficulty  not  lessened  by  his  peculiar 
pronunciation. 

My  round  of  presentation  was  just  com- 

1>letedy  when  the  pale  figure  in  light  blue 
ivery  announced  Counsellor  Daly  and  din- 
ner, for  both  came  fortunately  together. 
Taking  the  post  of  honor,  Jtiss  Kiley*s 
arm,  I  followed  Tom,  who  I  soon  perceived 
ruled  the  whole  concern,  as  he  led  the  way 
with  another  ancient  vestal  in  black  satin 
and  bugles.  The  long  procession  wound 
its  snake-like  length  down  the  narrow 
stair,  and  into  the. dining-room,  where  at 
last  we  all  got  seated.  And  hero  let  me 
brieflv  vindicate  the  motives  of  my  friend. 
Should  any  unkind  person  be  found  to  im- 
pute to  his  selection  of  a  residence  any 
base  and  groveling  passion  for  *'gour- 
mandise,"  that  day^  experience  should  bo 
an  eternal  vindication  of  him.  The  soup — 
alas!  that  I  should  so  far  prostitute  the 
wor^,  for  the  black  broth  of  Sparta  was 
mock-turtle  in  comparison — retired  to 
make  way  for  a  mass  of  beef,  whose  ten- 
derness I  did  not  question  ;  for  it  sank  be- 
neath the  knife  of  the  carver  like  a  feather 
bed — the  skill  of  Saladin  himself  would 
have  failed  to  divide  it.  The  fish  was  a 
most  rebellious  pike,  and  nearly  killed 
every  loyal  subject  at  table;  and  then 
down  the  sides  were  various  dishes  of 
chickens  with  azure  bosoms,  and  hams 
with  hides  like  a  rhinoceros  ;  covered  *'  de- 
coys" of  decomposed  vegetable  matter 
called  spinach  and  cabbage ;  potatoes  ar- 
rayed in  small  masses,  and  browned,  re- 
sembling those  ingenious  architectural 
structures  of  mud  children  raise  in  the 
highways  and  call  dirt-pies.  Such  were 
the  chief  constituents  of  the  '*  feed  ; "  and 
such,  I  am  bound  to  confess,  waxed  beau- 
tifully less  ilnder  the  vigorous  onslaught 
of  the  party. 

The  conversation  soon  became  both  loud 
and  general.  That  happy  familiarity — 
which  I  had  long  believed  to  be  the  exclu- 
sive prerogative  of  a  military  mess,  where 
constant  daily  association  sustains  the  in- 
terest of  the  veriest  trifles — I  here  found 
in  a  perfection  I  had  not  anticipated,  with 
this  striking  difference,  that  there  was  no 
absurd  deference  to  any  existing  code  of 
etiouette  in  the  conduct  of  the  party  gen- 
erally, each  person  quizzing  his  neighbor 


in  the  most  free-and-easy  style  imaginablci 
and  all,  evidently  from  long  habit  and  con- 
ventional usage,  seeming  to  enjoy  the 
practice  exce^ingly.  Tnus,  droll  allu- 
sions, good  stories,  and  smart  repartees 
fell  thick  as  hail,  and  twice  as  harm- 
less, which,  anywhere  else  that  I  had  ever 
heard  of,  would  assuredly  have  called  for 
more  explanations,  and  perhaps  gunpow- 
der, in  the  morning,  than  usually  are 
deemed  agreeable.  Here,  however,  they 
knew  better ;  and  though  the  lawyer 
quizzed  the  doctor  for  never  having  anotner 
patient  than  the  house-dog,  all  of  whose 
arteries  he  had  tied  in  the  course  of  the 
winter  for  practice,  and  the  doctor  retort- 
ed as  heavily  by  showing  that  the  lawyer's 
practice  had  been  other  than  beneficial  to 
those  for  whom  he  was  concerned,  his  one 
client  being  found  guilty,  mainly  through 
his  ingenious  defence  of  him,  yet  they 
never  showed  any,  the  slightest  irritation  ; 
on  the  contrary,  such  little  playful  bad- 
inage ever  led  to  some  friendly  passages 
of  taking  wine  together,  or  in  arrange- 
ments for  a  party  to  the  '*  Dargle,''  or 
**Dunleary  ;'^  and  thus  went  on  the  en- 
tire party,  the  young  ladies  darting  an  oc- 
casional slight  at  their  elders,  wiio  cer- 
tainly returned  the  fire  often  with  advan- 
tage ;  all  uniting  now  and  then,  however, 
in  one  common  cause,  an  attack  of  the 
whole  line  upon  Mrs.  Clanfrizzle  herself, 
for  the  beef,  or  the  mutton,  or  the  fish,  or 
the  poultry — each  of  which  was  sure  to 
find  some  sturdy  defamer,  ready  and  wil- 
ling to  give  evidence  in  dispraise.  Yet 
even  these — and  I  thought  them  rather 
dangerous  sallies — led  to  no  more  violent 
results  than  dignified  replies  from  the  wor- 
thy hostess  upon  the  goodness  of  her  fare, 
and  the  evident  satisfaction  it  afforded 
while  being  eaten,  if  the  appetites  of  the 
party  were  a  test.  While  this  was  at  its 
lieight,  Tom  stooped  behind  my  chair,  and 
whispered  gently, — 

**  This  is  good — isn't  it,  eh  ? — life  in  a 
boarding-house— quite  new  to  you,  but 
they  are  civilized  now  compared  to  what 
you  will  find  them  in  the  drawing-room, 
when  short  whist  for  fivepenny  points  sets 
in — then  Greek  meets  Greek,  and  we'll 
have  it." 

During  all  this  miUe  tournament,  I  per- 
ceived that  the  worthy  iib,  as  he  would  be 
called  in  the  pai*lance  of  Trinity,  Mr.  Cud- 
more,  remained  perfectly  silent  and  appar- 
ently terrified.  The  noise,  the  din  of 
voices,  and  the  laughing,  so  completely 
addled  him,  that  he  was  like  one  in  a  verr 
horrid  dream.  The  attention  with  whicn 
I  had  observed  him  having  been  remarked 
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by  my  friend  O 'Flaherty,  he  informed  me 
t'bat  the  scholar^  as  he  was  called  there, 
was  then  under  a  kind  of  cloud — an  ad- 
Tenture  which  occurred  only  two  nights 
before  being  too  fresh  in  his  memory  to 
permit  him  enjoying  himself  even  to  the 
limited  extent  it  had  been  his  wont  to  do. 
As  illustrative,  not  only  of  Mr.  Cndmore, 
but  the  life  I  have  been  speaking  of,  I  may 
as  well  relate  it. 

Soon  after    Mr.    Cudmore's  enlistment 
under  the  banners  of  the  Clanfrizzle,  he 
had  sought   and    foand  an  asylum  in  the 
drawing-room  of  the  establishment,  which 
promised,  from  its  geographical  relations, 
to  expose  him  less  to  the  molestations  of 
conTersation  than  most  other  parts  of  the 
room.    This  was  a  small  recess  beside  the 
fireplace,  not  uncommon  in  old-fashioned 
booses,  and  which,  from  its  incapacity  to 
hold  more  than  one,  secured  to  the  wor- 
thy recluse    the  privacy  he  longed   for; 
and  here,  among   superannuated  hearth- 
brushes,  an  old  hand-screen,  an  asthmatic 
bellows,  and  a  kettle-holder,  sat  the  timid 
youth,  "alone,  but  in  a  crowd."    Not  all 
the  seductions  of  loo,  limited   to  three- 
pence, nor  even  that  most  approi)riately 
deagnated     game,    beggar  -  my  -  neighbor, 
could  withdraw  him  from  his  blest  retreat. 
Like  his  countryman,  St.  Kevin — my  friend 
Petrie  has  ascertained  that  the  saint  was  a 
native  of  Tralee — he  fled  from  the  temp- 
tations of   the  world,  and  the  blandish- 
ments of  the  fair ;  but,  alas  !  like  the  saint 
himself,  the 

poor  "jib"  little  knew 
All  toAt  wil J  sex  can  do  ; 

lor  while  he  hugged  himself  in  the  secur- 
ity of  his  fortress,  the  web  of  his  destiny 
Vtt  weaving.  80  true  is  it,  as  he  himself 
lued,  no  less  pathetically  than  poetically 
to  erpress  it,  '^  misfortune  will  find  you 
out  if  yo  were  hid  in  a  tay-chest." 

It  happened  that  in  Mrs.  Glanfrizzle's 
ntablishment,  the  enfant  bleu  already 
mentioned  was  the  only  individual  of  his 
Kx  retained  ;  and  without  for  a  moment 
disparaging  the  ability  or  attentions  of  this 
gifted  person,  yet  it  may  reasonably  be 
credited  that,  m  waiting  on  a  party  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  persons  at  dinner,  all 
of  vhom  he  had  admitted  as  porter  and 
umonnced  as  fnattre  iP  hdtel,  with  the  sub- 
leqaent  detail  of  his  duties  in  the  drawing- 
w»om,  Peter — Blue  Peter,  his  boarding- 
^MWiesobriquet — ^not  enjoying  the  bird-like 
prifilege  of  "  being  in  two  places  at  once," 
P^e  one  rather  the  impression  of  a  person 
^  hasty  and  fidgety  habits,  for  which  ner- 


vous tendency  the  treatment  he  underwent 
was  certainly  injudicious,  it  being  the  in- 
variable custom  for  each  guest  to  put  his 
services  in  requisition,  penectly  irrespect- 
ive of  all  other  claims  upon  him,  from 
whatsoever  quarter  coming ;  and  then  at 
the  precise  moment  that  the  luckless  valet 
was  snuffing  the  candles,  he  was  abused 
by  one  for  not  bringing  coal ;  by  another 
for  having  carried  off  his  teacup,  sent  on 
an  expedition  for  sugar  ;  by  a  third  for 
having  left  the  door  open,  which  he  had 
never  been  near ;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter. 

It  chanced  that  a  few  evenings  previous 
to  my  appearance  at  the  house,  this  inde- 
fatigable Caleb  was  ministering  as  usual 
to  the  various  and  discrepant  wants  of  the 
large  party  assembled  in  the  drawing- 
room.  With  his  wonted  alacrity  he  had 
withdrawn  from  their  obscure  retreat 
against  the  wall,  sundry  little  tables,  des- 
tined for  the  players  at  whist,  or  "spoil 
five  '* — the  popular  game  of  the  establish- 
ment. With  a  dexterity  that  savored 
much  of  a  st^ge  education,  he  had  arrang- 
ed the  candles,  the  cards,  the  counters  ;  he 
had  poked  the  fire,  settled  the  stool  for 
Miss  Eiley's  august  feet,  and  was  busily 
engaged  m  changing  five  shillings  into 
small  silver  for  a  desperate  victim  of  loo, 
when  Mrs.  Olanfrizzle's  third,  and,  as  it 
appeared,  last  time  of  asking  for  the  kettle 
smote  upon  his  ear.  His  loyalty  would 
have  induced  him  at  once  to  desert  every- 
thing on  such  an  occasion  ;  but  the  other 
party  engaged  held  him  fast,  saying, 

""Never  mind  Iier,  Peter — you  have  six- 
pence more  to  give  me." 

Poor  Peter  rummaged  one  pocket,  then 
another— discovering  at  last  threepence  in 
copper,  and  some  farthings,  with  which  he 
seemed  endeavoring  to  make  a  comjwsi- 
tion  with  his  creditor  for  twelve  shillings 
in  the  pound  ;  when  Mrs.  Clan's  patience 
finally  becoming  exhausted,  she  turned 
towards  Mr.  Cndmore,  the  only  unem- 
ployed person  she  could  perceive,  and  with 
tier  blandest  smile  said, — 

"Mr.  Cudmore,  may  I  take  the  liberty 
of  requesting  you  would  hand  me  the  ket- 
tle beside  you  ?  " 

Now,  though  the  kettle  aforesaid  was, 
as  the  hostess  very  properly  observed,  be- 
side him,  yet  the  fact  that  in  complying 
with  the  demand  it  was  necessary  for  the 
bashful  vouth  to  leave  the  recess  he  occu- 
pied, ani,  with  the  kettle,  proceed  to  walk 
half  across  the  room,  there  to  perform  cer- 
tain manual  operations  requiring  skill  and 
presence  of  mind  before  a  large  and  crowd- 
ed assembly,  was  horror  to  the  mind  of  the 
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poor  Jib,  and  he  would  nearly  aa  soon  have 
acceded  to  a  desire  to  dance  a.hornpipe,  if 
such  had  been  suggested  as  the  wish  of  the 
company.  Howeyer,  there  was  nothing 
lor  it,  and  summoning  up  all  his  nerve, 
knitting  his  brows,  clenching  his  teeth, 
like  one  prepared  to  "do  or  die,"  he  seized 
the  hissing  cauldron  and  strode  through 
the  room  like  the  personified  genius  of 
steam,  very  much  to  the  alarm  of  all  the 
old  ladies  in  the  vicinity,  whose  tasteful 
drapery  benefited  but  little  from  his  pro- 

fress.  Yet  he  felt  but  little  of  all  this : 
0  had  brought  up  his  courage  to  the 
sticking  place,  and  he  was  absolutely  half 
unconscious  of  the  whole  scene  before  him; 
nor  was  it  till  some  kind  mediator  had 
seized  his  arm,  while  anot;her  drew  him 
back  by  the  skirts  of  the  coat,  that  he  de- 
sisted from  the  deluge  of  hot  water  with 
which,  having  filled  the  teapot,  ho  pro- 
ceeded to  swamp  everything  else  upon  the 
tray,  in  his  unfortunate  abstraction.  Mrs. 
Olanfrizzle  screamed — the  old  ladies  ac- 
companied her — ^the  young  ones  tittered — 
the  men  laughed — and,  in  a  word,  poor 
Gudmore,  perfectly  unconscious  of  any- 
thing extraordinary,  felt  himself  the  aa- 
mired  of  all  admirers — ^very  little,  it  is 
true,  to  his  own  satisfaction.  After  some 
few  minutes'  exposure  to  these  signs  of 
mirth,  he  succeeded  in  depositing  the 
source  of  his  ^iefs  within  the  fender,  and 
once  more  retired  to  his  sanctuary,  having 
registered  a  vow,  which,  should  I  speak  it, 
would  forfeit  his  every  claim  to  gallantry 
for  ever. 

Whether,  in  the  vow  aforesaid,  Mr.  Cud- 
more  had  only  been  engaged  in  that  species 
of  tesselation  which  furnishes  the  pave- 
ment so  celebrated  in  the  lower  regions,  I 
know  not ;  but  true  it  is,  that  he  retired 
that  night  to  his  chamber  very  much  dis- 
comfited as  his  debut  in  the  great  world, 
and  half  disposed  to  believe  that  nature 
had  neither  intended  him  for  a  Brummell 
nor  a  D'Orsay.  While  he  was  ruminating 
on  such  matters,  he  was  joined  by  O'Fla- 
herty,  with  whom  he  had  been  always 
more  intimate  tlian  any  other  inmate  of 
the  house,  Tom's  tact  having  entirely  con- 
cealed what  the  manners  of  the  others  too 
plainly  evinced — a  perfect  appreciation  of 
the  student's  oddity  and  singularity. 
After  some  few  observations  on  general 
matters,  O'l^laherty  b^gan  with  a  tone  of 
some  seriousness  to  express  towards  Cud- 
more  the  warm  interest  he  had  ever  taken 
in  him,  since  his  first  coming  among  them; 
his  great  anxiety  for  his  welfare,  and  his 
firm  resolve  that  no  chance  or  casual  inat- 
tention to  mere  ceremoaial  observances  on. 


his  part  should  ever  be  seized  on  by  the 
other  guests  as  a  ground  for  detraction  or 
an  excuse  for  ridicule  of  him. 

"Eely  upon  it,  my  dear  boy,"  said  he, 
"  I  have  watched  over  you  like  a  parent ; 
and  having  partly  foreseen  that  something 
like  this  anair  of  to-night  would  take  place 
sooner  or  later " 

'*  What  affair  ?  "  said  Cudmore,  his  eyes 
staring  half  out  of  his  head. 

"  The  business  of  the  kettle." 

"Kett— el.  The  kettel  I  What  of 
that  ?  "  said  Cudmore. 

"  What  of  it  ?  Why,  if  you  don't  feel  it, 
I  am  sure  it  is  not  my  duty  to  remind  you; 
only " 

**  Feel  it^-oh  yes.  I  saw  them  laughing 
because  I  spilled  the  water  over  old  Mrs. 
Jones,  or  something  of  that  sort." 

**  No,  no,  my  dear  young  friend,  thev 
were  not  laughing  at  tluit — their  mirth 
had  another  object." 

''  What  the  devil  was  it  at,  then  ?  " 

"  You  don't  know,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  really  do  not" 

"  Nor  can't  guess — eh  ?  " 

"Confound  me  if  I  can." 

"  Well.  I  see,  Mr.  Cudmore,  you  are 
really  too  innocent  for  these  people.  But 
come — it  shall  never  be  said  that  youth 
and  inexperience  ever  suffered  from  the 
unworthy  ridicule  and  cold  sarcasm  of  the 
base  world,  while  Tom  O'Flaherty  stood 
by  a  spectator.  Sir,"  said  Tom,  striking 
his  hand  with  energy  on  the  table,  and 
darting  a  look  of  fiery  indication  from 
his  eye — **sir,  you   were  this  night  tre- 


panned— yes,  sir,  vilely,  shamefully  tre- 
panned— I  repeat  the  expression — into  the 
performance  of  a  menial  office— an  office 
so  degrading,  so  offensive,  so  unbecoming 
the  rank,  the  station,  and  the  habits  oi 
gentlemen,  my  very  blood  recoils  when  I 
only  think  of  the  indignity." 

The  expression  of  increasing  wonder  and 
surprise  depicted  in  Mr.  Cudmore's  face  at 
these  words,  my  friend  Phiz  might  convey 
— I  cannot  venture  to  describe  it ;  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  even  O'Flaherty  himself 
found  it  difficult  to  avoid  a  burst  of  laugh- 
ter as  he  looked  at  him,  and  resumed  : — 

"  Witnessing,  as  I  did,  the  entire  occur- 
rence ;  feeling  deeply  for  the  inexperience 
which  the  heartless  worldlings  hail  dared 
to  trample  upon,  I  resolved  to  stand  by 
you,  and  here  I  am  come  for  that  purpose. 

''Well,  but  what  in  the  devil's  nune 
have  I  done  all  this  time  ?" 

'*  What  I  are  you  still  ignorant  ? — is  it 
possible  ?  Did  you  not  hand  the  kettle 
from  the  fireplace,  and  fill  the  teapot  ? — 
answer  me  that" 
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"I  did,'*    Baid   Cudmore,  with  a  voice 
already  becoming  tremulous. 

"Is  that  the  duty  of  a  gentleman  ? — ^an- 
Rwerme  that.'* 

A  dead  pause  stood  in  place  of  a  reply, 
while  Tom  proceeded, — 

"Did  you  ever  hear  any  one  ask  me,  or 

Counselor  Daly,   or  Mr.  Fogarty,  or  any 

other  person  to  do  so  ? — ^answer  me  that." 

**No,  never,"  muttered  Cudmore,  with 

aeinkin?  spirit. 

"  Well,  then,  wlrv,  mav  I  ask,  were  y<nt 
selected  for  that  office,  that,  by  your  own 
confession,  no  one  else  would  stoop  to  per- 
form? V\\  tell  you,  because  from  your 
youth  and  inexperience,  your  innocence 
TO  deemed  a  fit  victim  to  the  heartless 
sneers  of  a  cold  and  unfeeling  world." 
And  here  Tom  broke  forth  into  a  very 
beautiful  apostrophe,  beginning  "  Oh,  vir- 
tue!**— this  I  am  unfortunately  unable  to 
present  to  my  readers,  and  must  only  as- 
sare  them  that  it  was  a  very  faithful  imi- 
tation of  the  well-known  one  delivered  by 
Burke  in  the  case  of  Warren  Hastings, — 
and  concluding  with  an  exhortation  to 
Cudmore  to  wipe  out  the  stain  of  his 
wonnded  honor,  oy  repelling  with  indigna- 
tion the  slightest  future  attempt  at  such 
an  insult. 

This  done,  O'Flaherty  retired,  leaving 
Cndmore  to  dig  among  Greek  roots,  and 
chew  over   the  cud    of   his    misfortune. 
Panctual  to  the  time  and  place,  that  same 
eTening  beheld  the  injured  Cudmore  re- 
sume his  wonted  comer,  pretty  much  with 
the  feeling  with    which  a  forlorn  hope 
stands,  match  in  hand,  to  ignite  the  train 
destined  to  explode  with  rum  to  thousands 
—himself,  perhaps,  among  the  number. 
There  he  sat,  with  a  brain  as  burning  and 
a  heart  as  excited  as  though,  instead  of 
lipping  his  bohea  beside  a  sea-coal  fire,  he 
was  that  instant  trembling  beneath  the 
frown  of  Dr.  Elrington  for  the  blunders  in 
his  Latin  theme, — and  what  terror  to  the 
mind  of  a  ''Jib''  can  equal  that  one  ? 

As  lack  would  have  it,  this  was  a  com- 
pany night  in  the  boarding-house.  Vari- 
008  young  ladies  in  long  blue  sashes,  and 
Tery  broad  ribbon  sandals,  paraded  the 
rooms,  chatting  gaily  with  very  distin- 
guished-looking young  gentlemen,  with 
gold  brooches  and  party-colored  inside 
waistcoats ;  sundry  elderly  ladies  sat  at 
card-tables,  discussing  the  'Host  honor  by 
an  odd  trick  they  played,"  with  heads  as 
large  as  those  of  Jack  or  Jill  in  tho  panto- 
mime; spruce  clerks  in  public  offices 
(whose  vocation  the  expansive  tendency  of 
the  right  ear,  from  long  pen-carrying,  be- 
tokfliied)  disOQBseed  &8hion  ''and  the  mu- 


sical glasses"  to  some  very  over-dressed 
married  ladies,  who  preferred  flirting  to 
five-and-ten.  The  tea-table,  over  which 
the  amiable  hostess  presided,  had  also  its 
standing  votaries:  mostly  grave  parliament- 
ary-looking gentlemen,  with  powdered 
heads  and  very  long-waisted  black  coats, 
among  whom  the  Sir  Oracle  was  a  func^ 
tionary  of  his  Majesty's  High  Court  of 
Chancery,  though,  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
not  Lord  Manners  :  meanwhile,  in  all  parts 
of  the  room  might  be  seen  Blue  Peter,  dis- 
tributing tea,  coffee,  and  buiscuit,  and  oc- 
casionally interchanging  a  ioke  with  the 
dwellers  in  the  house.  Wpile  all  these 
pleasing  occupations  proceeded,  the  hour 
of  Cudmore's  trial  was  approaching.  Tho 
teapot,  which  had  stooa  the  attaok  of 
fourteen  cups  without  flinching,  at  last 
began  to  fail,  and  discovered  to  the  prying 
eyes  of  Mrs.  Clanfrizzle  nothing  but  an 
olive-colored  deposit  of  soft  matter,  closely 
analogous    in    appearance    and    chemical 

Sroperty  to  the  residuary  precipitate  in  a 
ramed  fish-pond  ;  she  put  down  the  lid 
with  a  gentle  sigh,  and  turning  towards 
the  fire,  bestowed  one  of  her  very  blandest 
and  most  captivating  looks  on  Mr.  Cud- 
more, saying — as  plainly  as  looks  coald 
say — "Cudmore,  you're  wanting."  Wheth* 
er  the  youth  did,  or  did  not  understand,  I 
am  unable  to  record  ;  I  can  only  say,  the 
appeal  was  made  without  aclcnowledg- 
ment.  Mrs.  Clanfrizzle  again  essayed,  and 
by  a  little  masonic  movement  of  her  hand 
to  the  teapot,  and  a  sly  glance  at  the  hob, 
intimated  her  wish — still  hopelessly;  at 
last^  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  s]>eaking, 
and  she  donned  her  very  softest  voice  and 
most  persuasive  tone,  saying,  "  Mr.  Cud- 
more, 1  am  really  very  troublesome  ;  will 
you  permit  me  to  ask  you " 

"Is  it  for  the  kettle,  ma'am  ? "  said 
Cudmore,  with  a  voice  that  startled  the 
whole  room,  disconcerting  three  whist  par- 
ties, and  BO  absorbing  the  attention  of  the 
people  at  loo,  that  tho  pool  disappeared 
without  any  one  being  able  to  account  for 
the  circumstance — "is  it  for  the  kettle, 
ma'am  ?  " 

"If  you  will  be  so  very  kind,"  lisped 
the  hostess. 

"  Well,  then,  upon  my  conscience,  you 
are  impudent,"  said  Cudmore,  with  his 
face  crimsoned  to  the  ears,  and  his  eyes 
flashing  fire. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Cudmore,"  began  the  lady 
— "  why,  really,  this  is  so  strange  I  Why, 
sir,  what  can  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Just  W«^"  said  the  imperturbable  Jib, 
who,  now  his  courage  was  up,  dared  every- 
thing. 
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"  But|  sir,  you  must  snrely  have  mis- 
nnderstpod  me.  I  only  asked  for  the  ket- 
tle, Mr.  Cudmore." 

'^The  devil  a  more/'  said  Cud,  with  a 
sneer. 

"  Well,  then,  of  coarse " 

''Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you,  of  coorse," 
said  he,  repeating  her  words  ;  ''the  sorrow 
taste  of  the  kettle  I'll  give  you.  Call  your 
own  skip — Blue  Pether  there — damn  me 
if  I'll  be  your  skip  any  longer  1 " 

For  the  uninitiated,  I  have  only  to  add, 
that "  skip  "  is  the  Trinity  College  appella- 
tion for  servant,  which  was  therefore  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Cudmore  on  this  occasion 
as  expressing  more  contemptuously  his 
sense  of  the  degradation  of  the  office  at- 
tempted to  be  put  upon  him.  Having 
already  informed  my  reader  on  some  partic- 
ulars of  the  coDopany,  I  leave  him  to  sup- 
pose how  Mr.  C/udmore's  speech  was  re- 
ceived. Whist  itself  was  at  an  end  for  that 
evening,  and  nothing  but  laughter,  long, 
loud,  and  reiterated,  burst  from  every  cor- 
ner of  tlie  room  for  hours  after. 

As  I  have  so  far  traveled  out  of  the 
record  of  my  own  peculiar  *'  Confessions  " 
as  to  give  a  leaf  from  what  might  one 
day  form  the  matter  of  Mr.  Cudmore's,  I 
must  now  make  the  only  amende  in  my 
power,  by  honestly  narratmg,  that  short  as 
my  visit  was  to  the  classic  precincts  of  this 
a^eable  establishment,  I  did  not  escape 
without  exciting  mv  share  of  ridicule, 
though  I  certainly  had  not  the  worst  of 
the  joke,  and  may,  therefore  with  better 
grace  tell  the  story,  which,  happily  for 
my  readers  is  a  short  one.  A  custom  pre- 
vailed in  Mrs.  Clanfrizzle's  household, 
which,  from  my  unhappv  ignorance  of 
boarding-houses,  I  am  unable  to  predicate 
if  it  belong  to  the  genera  at  large  or  this 
one  specimen  in  particular ;  however,  it  is 
a  sufficiently  curious  fact,  even  though 
thereby  hang  no  tale  for  my  stating  it 
here.  The  decanters  on  the  dinner-table 
were  never  labelled  with  their  more  appro- 
priate designation  of  contents,  whether 
claret,  sherry,  or  port,  but  with  the  names 
of  their  respective  owners,  it  being  a  mat- 
ter of  much  less  consequence  that  any  in- 
dividual at  table  should  mix  his  wine  by 
pouring  ''port  upon  madeira,"  than  com- 
mit the  truly  legal  offence  of  appropriating 
to  his  oVn  use  and  benefit,  even  by  mis- 
take, his  neighbor's  bottle.  However  well 
the  system  may  work  among  the  regular 
members  of  the  "  domestic  circle  " — and  I 
am  assured  that  it  does  succeed  extremely 
^to  the  newly-arrived  guest,  or  uninitiated 
visitor,  the  affair  is  perplexing,  and  leads 
occasionally  to  awkward  results. 


It  so  chanced,  from  my  friend  O'Flah- 
erty's  habitual  position  at  the  foot  of  the 
table,  and  my  post  of  honor  near  the  head, 
that  on  the  nrst  day  of  my  appearing 
there,  the  distance  between  us  not  only 
precluded  close  intercourse,  but  any  of 
those  gentle  hints  as  to  habits  and  customs 
a  new  arrival  looks  for  at  the  hands 
of  his  better  informed  friend.  The  only 
mode  of  recognition,  to  prove  that  we  be- 
longed to  each  other,  being  by  that  excel- 
lent and  truly  English  custom  of  drinking 
wine  together,  Tom  seized  the  first  idle 
moment  from  his  avocation  as  carver  to 
say,— 

"  Lorrequer,  a  glass  of  wine  with  you." 

Having,  of  course,  acceded,  he  again 
asked. — 

"  What  wine  do  you  drink  ?"  intending 
thereby,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  to  send 
me  from  his  end  of  the  table  what  wine  I 
selected.  Not  conceiving  the  object  of 
the  inc^uiry,  and  having  hitherto,  without 
hesitation,  helped  myself  from  the  de- 
canter  which  bore  some  faint  resemblance 
to  sherry,  I  immediately  turned  for  cor- 
rect information  to  the  bottle  itself,  up- 
on whose  slender  neck  was  ticketed  tne 
usual  slip  of  paper.  My  endeavors  to  de- 
cipher the  writing  occupied  time  sufficient 
again  to  make  O'Flaherty  ask, — 

"Well,  Harrv,  I'm  waiting  for  you. 
Will  you  have  claret  ?  " 

I'  1^0, 1  thank  jou,"  I  replied,  having  bv 
this  revealed  the  inscription, — *'  no,  I  thant 
you  ;  I'll  just  stick  to  my  old  friend  here, 
Bob  M'Grotty ; "  for  thus  I  rendered 
familiarly  the  name  of  Rt.  M'Grotty  on 
the  decanter,  and  which  I,  in  my  igno- 
rance, believed  to  be  the  boarding-house  so- 
briquet for  bad  sherry.  That  M'Grottv 
himself  little  relished  my  familiarity  witn 
either  his  name  or  property  I  had  a  very 
decisive  proof,  for,  turning  round  upon 
his  chair,  and  surveying  mv  person  from 
head  to  foot,  with  a  look  of  nery  wrath,  he 
thundered  out  in  very  broad  Scotch, — 

•'And  by  my  saul,  my  freend,  ye  may 
jUst  as  weel  finish  it  noo,  for  deil  a  glass  o' 
his  ain  wine  did  Bob  M'Grotty,  as  ye  ca* 
him,  swallow  this  day." 

The  convulsion  of  laughter  into  which 
my  blunder  and  the  Scotchman's  passion 
threw  the  whole  board,  lasted  till  the  cloth 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  ladies  had  retired 
to  the  drawing-room,  the  only  individual  at 
table  not  relishing  the  mistake  being  the 
injured  proprietor  of  the  bottle,  who  was 
too  proud  to  accept  reparation  from  my 
friend's  decanter,  and  would  scarcely  con- 
descend to  open  his  lips  during  the  even- 
ing; notwithstanding  which    display   of 
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honest  indignation,  we  contrived  to  be- 
come excee£ngly  merrj  and  jocose,  most 
of  the  party  communicating  little  episodes 
of  their  life,  in  nv^hich,  it  is  true,  they  fre- 
quently figured  in  sitnations  that  nothing 
bat  their  natiye  and  natural  candor 
f onld  Tenture  to  avow.  One  story  I  was 
considerably  amused  at ;  it  was  told  by  the 
counsellor,  Mr.  Daly,  in  illnstration  oi  the 
difficultj  of  rising  at  the  bar,  and  which, 
u  showing  his  own  mode  of  obviating  the 
delay  that  young  professional  men  submit 
to  from  hard  necessity,  as  well  as  in  evi- 
dence of  his  strictly  l^al  turn,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly recount  one  of  these  days  for  the 
edification  of  the  junior  bar. 


CHAPTEB  XIV. 


Ok  the   morning  after  my  visit  to  the 
boarding-house,  I  received  a  few  hurried 
lines  from  Curzon,  informing  me  that  no 
time  was   to  be   lost  in  joining  the  regi- 
ment; that  a  grand  fancy  ball  was  about 
to  be  given  by  the  oflBcers  of  the  Dwarf 
frigate,  then  stationed  off  Dunmore  ;  who, 
Then  inviting  the  4 — ^th,  especially  put  in 
a  demand  for  my  vrell-known  services,  to 
make  it  go  off,  and  concluding  with  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Kilkenny  Moderator ^  which 
lanthus:  '^An  intimation  has  just  reach- 
ed ufl,  from  a  quarter  on  which  we  can 
place  the  fullest  reliance,  that  the  cele- 
brated amateur  performer,  Mr.  Lorrequer, 
msy  shortly  be  expected  among  us.     From 
the  many  accounts  we  have  received  of  this 
highlf-gif  ted  gentleman's  powers,  we  antici- 
pate a  great  treat  to  the  lovers  of  the 
dnuna,^  etc.,  etc     **8o  you  see,  my  dear 
Hal,"  continued  Curzon,  "thy  vocation 
calls  thee ;  therefore  come,  and  come  quick- 
ly ;  provide  thyself  with  a  black  satin  cos- 
tame,  slashed  with  light  blue,  point-lace 
collar  and  ruffles,  a  Spanish  hat  looped  in 
front,  and,  if  possible,  a  long  rapier  with  a 
flat  hilt.    Garaen  is  not  here ;  so  you  may 
ahow  your  face  under  any  color  with  per- 
fect impunity.    Yours  from  the  side  scenes, 

"C.    CUJRZOX." 

This  clever  epistle  sufficed  to  show  that 
the  gallant  4 — ^tn  had  sone  clean  theatrical 
ttad;  and  although  ^-om  mv  *'* last  ap- 
Pttnmoe  on  any  stage,''  it  might  be  suppos- 
d  I  should  feel  no  peculiar  desire  to  re- 
peat tl»  experiment,  yet  the  opportunity 
rf  joining  during  Colonel  Gardens  absence 
VM  too  teinpting  to  resist^  and  I  at  once 


made  up  my  mind  to  set  out,  and  without 
a  moment's  delay,  hurried  across  the  street 
to  the  coach- office  to  book  mvself  an  inside 
in  the  mail  of  that  night.  Fortunately,  no 
difficulty  existed  in  my  procuring  the  seat, 
for  the  way-bill  was  a  perfect  blank,  and  I 
found  myself  the  only  person  who  had  as 
yet  announced  himself  a  passenger.  On 
returning  to  my  hotel  I  found  OTlaherty 
waiting  for  me.  He  was  greatly  distress- 
ed on  hearing  my  determination  to  leave 
town — explained  how  he  had  been  catering 
for  my  amusement  for  the  week  to  come- 
that  a  pic-nio  to  the  Dargle  was  an*anged 
in  a  committee  of  the  wnole  house,  and  a 
boating  party,  with  a  dinner  at  the  Pigeon 
House,  was  then  under  consideration.  Be- 
sisting,  however,  such  extreme  temptations, 
I  mentioned  the  necessity  of  my  at  onoe 
proceeding  to  head-quarters,  and  all  other 
reasons  for  my  precipitancy  failing,  con- 
cluded with  that  really  knock-down  argu* 
ment,  '*I  have  taken  my  place."  This,! 
need  scarcely  add,  finished  the  matter ;  at 
least  /  have  never  known  it  fail  in  such 
cases.  Tell  your  friends  that  your  wife  is 
hourly  expecting  to  be  confined ;  your  fav- 
orite child  is  in  the  measles ;  your  best 
friend  waiting  your  aid  in  an  awkward 
scrape ;  your  one  vote  only  wanting  to  turn 
the  scale  in  an  election  ; — tell  them,  I  say, 
each  or  all  of  these,  or  a  hundred  more  like 
them,  and  to  any  one  you  so  speak,  the 
answer  is,  **  Pooh,  pooh,  my  dear  fellow, 
never  fear— don't  fuss  yourself — take  it 
easy — to-morrow  will  do  just  as  well."  If 
on  the  other  hand,  however,  you  reject  such 
fiimsy  excuses,  and  simply  say,  '*I'm  book- 
ed in  the  mail,"  the  opposition  at  once  falls 
to  the  ground,  and  your  quondam  antago- 
nist,  who  was  ready  to  quarrel  with  you,  is 
at  once  prepared  to  assist  in  packing  your 
portmanteau. 

Having  soon  satisfied  my  friend  Toni 
that  resistance  was  in  vain,  i  promised  to 
eat  an  early  dinner  with  him  at  Morrison's, 
and  spent  the  better  part  of  the  morning 
in  putting  down  a  few  notes  of  my  **  Gon- 
f essions  "  as  well  as  the  particulars  of  Mr. 
Daly's  story,  which,  I  oelieve,  I  half  or 
wholly  promised  my  readers  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  last  chapter ;  but  which  I  must 
defer  to  a  more  suitable  opportunity,  when 
mentioning  the  next  occasion  of  my  meet- 
ing him  on  the  southern  circuit 

My  dispositions  were  speedily  made.  I 
was  fortunate  in  securing  the  exact  dress 
my  friend's  letter  alluded  to  among  the 
stray  costumes  of  Fishamble-strect ;  and, 
rich  in  the  possession  of  the  only  ''  prop* 
erties "  it  had  been  my  lot  to  acquire,  I 
despatched  my  treasure  to  the  coach-office. 


"Hi 
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and  hastened  to  Morrison's,  it  being  by 
this  time  neariy  five  o'clock.  There,  true 
to  time,  I  found  O'Flahertj  deep  in  the 
perusal  of  the  bill,  alon^  which  figured  the 
novel  expedients  for  dining  I  haa  been  in 
the  habit  of  reading  in  every  Dublin  hotel 
since  my  boyhood.  **  Mock- turtle,  mut- 
ton, gravy,  roast  beef  and  potatoes — shoul- 
der 0?  mutton  and  potatoes ! — ducks  and 
peas,  potatoes  ! ! — ham  and  chicken,  cut- 
let, steak,  and  potatoes  !  1 ! — apple  tart  and 
cheese  : "  with  a  slight  cadenza  of  a  si^h 
over  the  distant  glories  of  Very,  or  still 
better  the  **  FrSres,"  we  sat  down  to  a  very 
patriarchal  repast,  and  what  may  be  always 
jxaApar  excellence  in  Dublin^  a  bottle  of 
Sneyd's  claret. 

Poor  Tom's  spirits  were  rather  below 
their  usual  pitch ;  and  although  he  made 
many  efforts  to  rally  and  appear  gay,  he 
could  not  accomplish  it  However,  we 
chatted  away  over  old  times  and  old 
friends,  and  forgetting  all  else  but  the 
topics  we  talked  of,  the  timepiece  over  the 
chimney  first  apprised  me  that  two  whole 
hours  had  gone  by,  and  that  it  was  now 
seven  o'clock,  the  very  hour  the  coach 
was  to  start.  I  startea  up  at  once,  and, 
notwithstanding  all  Tom's  representations 
of  the  impossibility  of  my  being  in  time, 
had  despatched  waiters  iu  different  direc- 
tions for  a  jarvey,  more  than  ever  deter- 
mined upon  going  ;  so  often  is  it  that 
when  real  i*easons  for  our  conduct  are  want- 
ing, any  casual  or  chance  opposition  con- 
firms us  in  an  intention  which  before  was 
but  wavering.  Seeing  me  so  resolved, 
Tom  at  lengtn  gave  way  and  advised  my 
pursuing  the  mail,  which  must  be  now 
gone  at  least  ten  minutes,  and  which,  with 
smart  driving,  I  should  probably  overtake 
before  getting  free  of  the  city,  as  they  have 
usually  many  delays  in  so  doing.  I  at 
once  ordered  out  the  **  yellow  post-chaise," 
and  before  many  minutes  had  elapsed, 
what  with  imprecation  and  bribery,  I 
started  in  pursuit  of  his  Majesty's  Cork 
and  Kilkenny  mail  coach,  then  patiently 
waiting  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Post- 
office. 

**  Which  way  now,  your  honor  ?"  said  a 
shrill  voice  from  the  dark — for  such  the 
iught  had  already  become,  and  threatened 
with  a  few  heavy  drops  of  straight  rain, 
the  fall  of  a  tremendous  shower. 

**  The  Naas  road,"  said  I ;  "  and,  harkye, 
my  fine  fellow,  if  you  overtake  the  coach 
in  half  an  hour^  I'll  double  your  fare." 

"  Be  gorra,  I'll  do  my  endayvour,"  said 
the  youtn  ;  at  the  same  instant  dashing  in 
both  spurs,  we  rattled  down  Nassau  Street 
ftt  a  very  respectable  nace   for  harriers. 


Street  after  street  we  passed,  and  at  last  I 
perceived  we  had  got  clear  of  the  city,  and 
were  leaving  the  long  line  of  lamp-lights 
behind  us.  The  night  was  now  pitcn  dark. 
I  could  not  see  anvthing  whatever.  The 
quick  clattering  oi  the  wheels,  the  sharp 
crack  of  the  postilion's  whip,  or  the  stifl 
sharper  tone  of  his  "gee  hup,"  showed  me 
that  we  were  going  at  a  tremendous  pace, 
had  I  not  even  had  the  experience  afforded 
by  the  frequent  visits  my  head  paid  to  the 
roof  of  the  chaise,  so  often  as  we  bounded 
over  a  stone,  or  splashed  through  a  hollow. 
Dark  and  gloomy  as  it  was,  I  constant- 
ly let  down  the  window,  and  with  half  my 
body  protruded,  endeavored  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  "Chase  ;"  but  nothing 
coula  I  see.  The  rain  now  fell  in  actual 
torrents  ;  and  a  more  miserable  night  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive. 

After  about  an  hour  so  spent,  we  at  last 
came  to  a  check,  so  sudden  and  unexpect- 
ed on  my  part,  that  I  was  nearly  precipi- 
tated, harlequin  fashion,  through  tne 
front  window.  Perceiving  that  we  no 
longer  moved,  and  suspecting  that  some 

Sart  of  our  tackle  had  given  way,  I  let 
own  the  sash,  and  cried  out,  **  Well  now, 
my  lad,  anything  wrong  ?  "  My  question 
was,  however,  unheard;  and  although, 
amid  the  steam  arising  from  the  wet  and 
smoking  horses,  I  could  perceive  several 
figures  indistinctly  moving  about,  I  could 
not  distinguish  what  they  were  doing,  nor 
what  they  said.  A  laugn  I  certainly  did 
hear,  and  heartily  cursed  the  unfeeling 
wretch,  as  I  supposed  him  to  be,  who  was 
enjoying  himseli  at  my  disappointment 
I  again  endeavored  to  find  out  what  had 
happened,  and  called  out  still  louder  than 
before. 

'*  We  are  at  Ha'coole,  your  honor,"  said 
the  boy,  approaching  the  door  of  the 
chaise,  "and  she's  only  beat  us  by  hafe  a 
mile." 

"Who  the  devil  is  she  ?"^said  I. 

"  The  mail,  your  honor,  is  alwajrs  a  fe- 
male in  Ireland. " 

"  Then  why  do  you  stop  now  ?  You're 
not  going  to  feed,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Of  coorse  not,  your  honor;  it's  little 
feeding  troubles  these  bastes,  anyhow,  but 
they  tell  me  the  road  is  so  heavy  we'll 
never  take  the  chaise  over  the  next  stage 
without  leaders." 

'^Without  leaders!"  said  I.  "Pooh! 
my  good  fellow,  no  humbugging ;  four 
horses  for  a  light  post-chaise  and  no  lug- 
gage; come,  get  up,  and  no  nonsense." 
At  this  moment  a  man  approached  the 
window  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  and  so 
strongly  represented  the  dreadful  state  of 
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the  roads  from  tlie  late  rains — the  length 
of  the  stage — ^the    frequency  of  accidents 
hitterlv  from  under-horeing,  etc.,  etc. ,  that 
1  yielded  a  reluctant  assent,  and  ordered 
out  the   leaders,    comforting  myself  the 
while,  that,  considering  the  mside  fare  of 
the  coach  I  made  such  efforts  to  overtake 
ns  under  a  poand,  and  that  time  was  no 
object  to  me,  I  w^as  certainly  paying  some- 
what dearly  for  my  character  for  resola- 
tion. 
At  last  we  got  nnder  way  once  more, 
ttdsetoff  cheered  by  a  tremendous  shont 
from  at  least   a  doasen  persons,  donbtless 
denisens  of  that  interesting  locality,  amid 
which  I  once  again  heard  the  laugh  that 
h»d  80  much   annoyed  me  already.     The 
nin  was  falling,  if  possible,  more  heavily 
than  before,  and  had  evidently  set  in  for 
the  entire  night.     Throwing  myself  back 
into  a  comer  of  the  "  leathern  conveni- 
ence,'' I  gave  myself  up  to  the  fall  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Bochefoucauld  maxim  that 
there  is  always  a  pleasure  felt  in  the  mis- 
fortunes of  even  our  best  friends,  and  cer- 
tainly experienced  no  small  comfort  in  mj 
dutress,  by  contrasting  my  present  posi- 
tion with  that  of  my  two  friends  in  the 
nddle,  as  they  sweltered  on  through  mud 
and  mire,  rain  and  storm.     On  we  went, 
ipbahing,  bumping,  rocking,  and  jolting, 
till  1  be^n  at  last  to  have  serious  thoughts 
(^abdicating  the  seat  and  betaking  myself 
to  the  bottom  of  the  chaise,  for  safety  and 
protection.     Mile  after    mile    succeeded ; 
and  as  after  many  a  short  and  fitful  slum- 
ber, which  my  dreams  gave  an  apparent 
jength  to,  I  awoke  only  to  find  myself  still 
in  porsuit,  the  time  seemed  so  enormously 
protracted,  that  I  began  to  fancy  my  whole 
liie  was  to  be  passed  in  the  dark,  in  chase 
of  the  Kilkenny  mail,  as  we  read  in  the 
true  history  of  the  Flying  Datchman,  who, 
for  his  sins  of  impatience— like  mine — 
Q)ent  centuries    Tainly    endeavoring    to 
nouble  the  Cape,  or  the  Indian  mariner  in 
Vooie's  beaatif  ul  ballad,  of  whom  we  are 
told, 


«( 


Maoj  a  day  to  night  gave  wav. 
And  many  a  mom  succeeded, 

Tet  still  his  flight,  by  day  and  night, 
Thai  restieaB  mariner  speeded.'*^ 


This  might  have  been  all  very  well  in 
tbe  tropics,  with  a  smart  craft  and  doubt- 
k»  plenty  of  sea  vtore,  but  in  a  chaise,  at 
^ht,  and  on  tbe  Naas  road,  I  humbly 
loggait  I  had  all  the  worst  of  the  parallel 

At  last  the  altered  sound  of  the  wheels 
pre  notice  ef  oar  approach  to  a  town,  and 
^  aboat  tweity  minutes'  rattling  over 
^  pavemflftt^  n^  entered  what  I  supposed,  I 


correctly,  to  be  Naas.  Here  I  had  long 
since  determined  my  pursuit  should  cease. 
I  had  done  enough,  and  more  than  enough, 
to  vindicate  my  fame  against  any  charge 
of  irresolution  as  to  leaving  Dublin,  and 
was  bethinking  me  of  the  various  modes 
of  prosecuting  my  journey  on  the  morrow, 
when  we  drew  up  suddenly  at  the  door  of 
the  Swan.  The  arrival  of  a  chaise  and 
four  at  a  small  country  town  inn  suggests 
to  the  various  officials  therein  anything 
rather  than  the  traveler  in  pursuit  of  the 
mail,  and  so  the  moment  I  arrived  I  was 
assailed  with  innumerable  proffers  of 
horses,  supper,  bed,  and  so  on.  My  anx- 
ious query  was  thrice  repeated  in  vain, 
"  When  did  the  coach  pass  ? '' 

**The  mail,"  replied  the  landlord  at 
length.    *'Is  it  the  down  mail  ?" 

Mot  understanding  the  technical,  I  an- 
swered, "Of  course  not  the  Down — the 
Kilkenny  and  Cork  mail/' 

"From  Dublin,  sir?" 

"Yes,  from  Dublin." 

"Not  arrived  yet,  sir,  nor  will  it  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  they  never  leave 
Dublin  till  a  quarter-past  seven ;  that  is, 
in  fact,  half-past,  and  their  time  here  is 
twenty  minutes  to  eleven." 

"  Why,  you  stupid  son  of  a  boot-top,  we 
have  been  posting  on  all  night  like  the 
devil,  and  all  this  time  the  coach  has  been 
ten  miles  behind  us." 

*'  Well,  we've  cotch  them  anyhow,"  said 
the  urchin,  as  he  disengaged  himself  from 
his  wet  saddle,  and  stood  upon  the  ground ; 
^'and  it  is  not  my  fault  that  the  coach  is 
not  before  us." 

With  a  satisfactory  anathema  upon  all 
innkeepers,  waiters,  ostlers,  and  post  boys, 
with  a  codicil,  including  coach  proprietors, 
I  followed  the  smirking  landlord  into  a 
well-lighted  room,  with  a  blazing  fire,  when, 
having  ordered  supper,  I  soon  regained  my 
equanimity. 

My  rasher  and  poached  eggs,  all  Naas 
could  afford  me,  were  speedily  despatched, 
and  as  my  last  glass  from  my  one  pint  of 
sherry  was  poured  out,  the  long  expected 
coach  drew  up.  A  minute  after,  the 
coachman  entered  to  take  his  dram,  fol- 
lowed by  the  guard.  A  more  lamentable 
spectacle  of  condensed  moisture  cannot  be 
conceived ;  the  rain  fell  from  the  entire 
circumference  of  his  broad-brimmed  hat, 
like  the  ever-flowing  drop  from  the  edge 
of  an  antique  fountain  ;  nis  drab  coat  had 
become  of  a  deep  orange  hue,  while  his 
huge  figure  loomed  still  larger,  as  hJ  stood 
amid  a  nebula  of  damp  that  would  have 
made  an  atmosphere  for  the  Georgium 
Bidus. 
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'*  Going  on  to-night,  sir  ?"  said  he,  ad- 
dressing me ;  *'  severe  weather,  and  no 
chance  of  its  clearing ;  but  of  course  you're 
inside." 

*'  Why,  there  is  very  little  doubt  of 
that/'  said  L  '^Are  you  nearly  full  in- 
side." 

5^  Only  one,  sir ;  but  he  seems  a  real 
queer  cnap ;  made  fifty  inquiries  at  the 
office  if  he  could  not  have  the  whole  inside 
to  himself,  and  when  he  heard  that  one 
place  had  been  taken — yours,  I  believe, 
sir — he  seemed  like  a  scalded  bear." 

**  You  don't  know  his  name,  then  ?  " 

''No,  sir,  he  never  gave  a  name  at  the 
office,  and  his  only  luggage  is  two  brown 
paper  parcels,  without  any  ticket,  and  he 
has  them  inside ;  indeed,  he  never  lets 
them  from  him,  even  for  a  second." 

Here  the  guard's  horn,  announcing  all 
ready,  interrupted  our  colloquy,  and  pre- 
vented my  learning  anything  further  of 
my  fellow-traveler,  whom,  however,  I  at 
once  set  down  in  my  own  mind  for  some 
confounded  old  churl  that  made  himself 
comfortable  everywhere,  without  ever 
thinking  of  any  one  else's  convenience. 

As  I  passed  from  the  inn  door  to  the 
coach,  I  once  more  congratulated  myself 
that  I  was  about  to  be  housed  from  the 
terrific  storm  of  wind  and  rain  that  railed 
without. 

"Here's  the  step,  sir,"  said  the  guard  ; 
**gct  in,  sir ;  two  minutes  late  already." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  I,  as  I 
half  fell  over  the  legs  of  my  unseen  com- 
panion. ''May  I  request  leave  to  pass 
you?"  While  he  made  way  for  me  for 
this  purpose,  I  perceived  that  he  stooped 
down  towards  the  guard,  and  said  some- 
thing, who,  from  his  answer,  had  evidently 
been  questioned  as  to  who  I  was.  "And 
how  did  he  set  here,  if  he  took  his  place 
in  Dublin  ?'^  asked  the  unknown. 

"Came  half  an  hour  since,  sir,  in  a 
chaise  and  four,"  said  the  guard,  as  he 
banged  the  door  behind  him,  and  closed 
the  interview. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  reasons 
for  my  fellow-traveler's  anxiety  about  my 
name  and  occupation,  I  knew  not,  yet 
could  not  help  feeling  gratified  at  thinking 
that,  as  I  had  not  given  my  name  at  the 
coach-office,  I  was  as  great  a  puzzle  to  him 
as  he  to  me. 

"  A  severe  night,  sir,"  said  I,  endeavor- 
ing to  break  ground  in  conversation. 

"Mighty  severe,"  briefly  and  half-crust- 
ily  rvVied  the  unknown,  with  a  richness 
of  brogue  that  might  have  stood  for  a  cer- 
tificate of  baptism  in  Cork  or  its  vicinity. 

"And   a  bad   road  too,  sir,"  said  I, 


remembering  my  lately  accomplished 
stage. 

"That's  the  reason  I  always  so  armed,' 
said  the  unknown,  clinking  at  the  same 
moment  something  like  tne  barrel  of  s 
pistol. 

Wondering  somewhat  at  his  readiness 
to  mistake  my  meaning,  I  felt  disposed  tc 
drop  any  further  effort  to  draw  him  out, 
and  was  about  to  address  myself  to  sleep 
as  comfortably  as  I  could. 

"  I'll  just  trouble  ye  to  lean  off  that  lit- 
tle parcel  there,  sir,"  said  he,  as  he  dis- 
placed from  its  position  beneath  my  clbo;! 
one  of  the  paper  packages  the  guard  had 
already  alluded  ta 

In  complying  with  this  rather  gruff  de< 
mand,  one  of  my  pocket-pistols,  which  1 
carried  in  my  breast  pocket,  fell  out  upon 
his  knee,  upon  which  he  immediate!] 
started,  and  asked  hurriedly,  "And  an 
you  armed  too  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  I,  laughingly  ;  "  men 
of  my  trade  seldom  go  without  something 
of  this  kind." 

"  Befforra  I  was  just  thinking  thai 
same,'  said  the  traveler,  with  a  h^  sigb 
to  himself. 

Why  he  should  or  should  not  have 
thought  so  I  never  troubled  myself  to  can- 
vass, and  was  once  more  settling  myself  is 
my  corner,  when  I  was  startled  by  a  verj 
melancholy  groan,  which  seemed  to  come 
from  the  bottom  of  my  companion's  heart 

"  Are  you  ill,  sir,  r  "  said  I,  in  a  voice 
of  some  anxiety. 

"You  may  say  that,"  replied  he,  "iJ 
you  knew  wno  you  were  talking  to,  al- 
though maybe  you've  heard  enough  of  me, 
though  you  never  saw  me  till  now." 

"  Without  having  that  pleasure  even 
yet,"  said  I,  "  it  would  grieve  me  to  think 
you  should  be  ill  in  the  coach." 

"Maybe  it  might,"  briefly  replied  the 
unknown,  with  a  species  of  meaning  in 
his  words  I  could  not  then  understand, 
"  Did  ye  never  hear  tell  of  Barney  Doyle?  " 
said  he. 

"  Not  to  my  recollection." 

Then  I'm  Barney,"  said  he,  "that's  in 
all  the  newspapers  in  the  metropolis.  I'm 
seventeen  weeks  in  Jervis  Street  Hospital, 
and  four  in  the  Lunatic,  and  the  devil  a 
better  after  all.  You  must  be  a  stranger, 
I'm  thinking,  or  you'd  know  me  now." 

"Why,  I  do  confess  I've  only  been  a 
few  hours  in  Ireland  for  the  last  six 
months." 

"  Ay,  that's  the  reason ;  I  knew  you 
would  not  be  fond  of  traveling  with  nae,  if 
you  knew  who  it  was." 

"  Why,  really,"  said  I,  beginning  at  tlie 
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moment  to  fathom  some  of  the  hints  of 
my  companion,  ' '  I  did  not  anticipate  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you." 

"It's  pleasure  yo  call  it;  then  there's 
DO  accountin'  for  tastes,  as  Dr.  Oolles 
ttid,when  he  saw^  me  bite  Cusack  Booney's 
thumb  off." 

''  Bite  a  man's  thnmb  off  I ''  said  I  in 
horror. 

*'Ay,"  said  he,  with  a  kind  of  fiendish 
inimation,  ''in  one  chop.  I  wish  you'd 
weu  how  I  scattered  the  consultation  ;  be- 
gad, they  didn't  wait  to  ax  for  a  fee." 

''Upon  my  soul,  a  very  pleasant  vicin- 
itr," thought  L  "And  may  I  ask,  sir," 
aid  I,  in  a  yery  mild  and  soothing  tone  of 
Toice— ''  niay  1  ask  the  reason  for  this  sin- 
gular propensity  of  yours  ?  " 

"There  it  is  now,  my  dear,"  said  he, 
lariDg  his  hand  upon  my  knee  familiarly, 
"that's  just  the  very  thing  they  can't 
make  out.  Colics  says,  its  all  the  ceribel- 
1am,  ye  see,  that's  inflamed  and  combust- 
ed, and  some  of  the  others  think  it's  the 
ipine ;  and  more,  the  muscles ;  but  my 
led  impression  is,  the  devil  a  bit  they 
know  about  it  at  alL" 

"And  have  they  no  name  for  the  mal- 
ady?" said  I. 

"  Oh»  sure  enough  they  have  a  name  for 

"And,  may  I  ask " 

"Why,  I  think  you'd  better  not,  be- 
ttuae,  je  see,  maybe  I  might  be  throuble- 
aome  to  ye  in  the  night,  though  I'll  not  if 
I  can  help  it ;  and  it  might  be  uncomfort- 
able to  you  to  be  here  if  I  was  to  get  one 
of  the  fits." 

*'One  of  the  fits  I  Why,  it's  not  possi- 
Ue,  air,"  said  I,  *^  you  would  travel  in  a 
puhllc  conveyance  in  the  state  you  men- 
tion ;  TOOT  friends  surely  would  not  per- 
mit it  I " 

"  Why,  if  they  hnew^  perhans,"  slyly  re- 
iponded  the  interesting  mvalia — *'  ii  they 
iMv,  they  might  not  exactly  like  it,  but, 
ye  Bee,  I  escaped  only  last  night,  and 
there'll  be  a  fine  hubbub  in  the  morning, 
when  they  find  I'm  off  ;  though  I'm  think- 
iBg  Rooney's  barking  away  by  this  time." 

*'  Rooney  barking  I — why,  what  does 
that  mean  P" 

'*They  alway^s  bark  for  a  day  or  two 
^r  they're  bit,  if  the  infection  comes 
fim  from  the  doff ." 

''  You  are  surely  not  speaking  of  hydro- 
phobia," said  I,  my  hair  actually  bristling 
with  horror  and  consternation. 

"Ain't  I ! "  replied  he ;  "  maybe,  you've 
gaeand  it, .though." 

"And  have  toe  malady  on  you  at  pres- 
Qit  ? "  said  If  trembling  for  the  answer. 


*^  This  is  the  ninth  day  since  I  took  to 
biting,"  said  he,  gravely,  perfectly  uncon* 
scions,  as  it  appeared,  of  the  terror  such 
information  was  calculated  to  convey. 

**And  with  such  a  propensity,  sir,  do 
you  think  yourself  warranted  in  traveling 
m  a  public  coach,  exposing  others " 

"  X  ou'd  better  not  raise  your  voice  that 
way,"  quietly  responded  he.  "If  I'm 
roused,  it'll  be  worse  for  ye,  that's  all." 

**  Well,  but,"  said  I,  moderating  my 
zeal,  "  is  it  exactly  prudent,  in  your  pres- 
ent delicate  state,  to  undertake  a  jour- 
ney?" 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  with  a  sigh,  "I've  been 
longing  to  see  the  fox-hounds  throw  off 
near  Kilkenny;  these  three  weeks  I've 
been  thinking  of  nothing  else ;  but  I'm 
not  sure  how  my  nerves  will  stand  theory ; 
I  might  be  troublesome." 

"Upon  my  soul,"  thought  I,  '^I  shall 
not  select  that  morning  for  my  debut  in 
the  field." 

**  I  hope,  sir,  there's  no  river  or  water- 
course on  this  road — anything  else,  I  can, 
I  hope,  control  myself  against ;  but  water 
— running  water  particularly — makes  me 
troublesome." 

Well  knowing  what  he  meant  by  the  lat- 
ter phrase,  I  felt  the  cold  perspiration  set- 
tling on  my  forehead  as  I  remembered  that 
we  must  be  within  about  ten  or  twelve 
miles  of  Leighlin  Bridge,  where  we  should 
have  to  pass  a  very  wiae  river.  I  strictly 
concealed  this  fact  from  him,  however,  and 
gave  him  to  understand  that  there  was  not 
a  well,  brook,  or  rivulet  for  forty  miles  on 
either  side  of  us.  He  now  sank  into  a  kind 
of  moody  silence,  broken  occasionally  bj  a 
low  muttering  noise,  as  if  speaking  to  him- 
self— what  this  might  portend,  I  knew  not 
— but  thought  if  better,  under  all  circum- 
stances, not  to  disturb  him.  How  com- 
fortable my  present  condition  was,  I  need 
scarcely  remark,  sitting  vis-d-vis  to  a  lun- 
atic, with  a  pair  of  pistols  in  his  possession, 
who  had  already  avowed  his  consciousness 
of  his  tendency  to  do  mischief,  and  his  in- 
ability to  master  it ;  all  this  in  the  dark, 
and  in  the  narrow  limits  of  a  mail-coach, 
where  there  was  scarcely  room  for  defence, 
and  no  possibility  of  escape.  How  heartily 
I  wished  myself  back  in  tlio  coffee-room  at 
Morrison's,  with  my  poor  friend  Tom. 
The  infernal  chaise,  that  I  cursed  a  hun- 
dred times,  would  have  been  an  **  ex- 
change," better  than  into  the  Life  Guards 
— ay,  even  the  outside  of  the  coach,  if  I 
could  only  reach  it,  would,  under  present 
circumstances,  be  a  glorious  alternative  to 
my  existing  misfortune.  What  were  rain 
and  stonu;  thunder  and  lightning,  com- 
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pared  with  the  chances  that  awaited  me 
nere  ? — ^wefc  through  I  should  inevitably 
be,  but  then  I  had  not  yet  contracted  the 
horror  of  moisture  my  friend  opposite  la- 
bored under.  "  Ha !  what  is  that  ? — is  it 
possible  he  can  be  asleep : — ^is  it  really  a 
snore  ? — Heaven  grant  that  little  snort  be 
not  what  the  medical  people  call  a  premoni- 
tory symptom — if  so,  he'll  be  in  upon  me 
now,  in  no  time.  Ah,  there  it  is  a^in  ; 
he  must  be  asleep,  surely  ;  now  then  is  my 
time,  or  never."  With  these  words,  mut- 
tered to  myself,  and  a  heart  throbbing  al- 
most audibly  at  the  risk  of  his  awakening, 
I  slowly  let  Qown  the  window  of  the  coach, 
and  stretching  forth  my  hand,  turned  the 
handle  cautiously  and  slowly  ;  I  next  dis- 
engaged my  legs,  and  hy  a  long  continuous 
effort  of  creeping — which  I  liad  learned 
perfectly  once,  wnen  practicing  to  go  as  a 
boa-constrictor  to  a  fancy  ball — I  withdrew 
myself  from  the  seat  and  reached  the  step, 
when  I  muttered  something  very  like  a 
thanksgiving  to  Providence  for  my  rescue. 
With  little  difficulty  I  now  climbed  up  be- 
side the  guard,  whose  astonishment  at  my 
appearance  was  indeed  considerable  ;  that 
any  man  should  prefer  the  out,  to  the  in- 
side of  a  coach,  in  such  a  night,  was  rather 
remarkable  ;  but  that  the  person  so  doing 
should  be  totally  unprovided  with  a  box- 
coat,  or  other  similar  protection,  argued 
something  so  strange,  that  I  doubt  not,  if 
he  were  to  decide  upon  the  applicability  of 
the  statute  of  lunacy  to  a  traveler  in  the 
mail,  the  palm  would  certainly  have  been 
awarded  to  me,  and  not  to  my  late  com- 
panion. Well,  on  we  rolled,  and  heavily 
as  the  rain  poured  down,  so  relieved  did  I 
feel  at  my  change  of  position,  that  I  soon 
fell  fast  asleep,  and  never  woke  till  the 
coach  was  driving  up  'Patrick  Street. 
Whatever  solace  to  my  feelings  reaching 
the  outside  of  the  coach  might  have  been 
attended  with  at  night,  the  pleasure  I  ex- 
perienced on  awaking  was  really  not  unal- 
loyed. More  dead  than  alive,  1  sat  a  mass 
of  wet  clothes,  like  nothing  under  heaven 
except  it  be  that  moi-scl  of  black  and 
spongy  wet  cotton  at  the  bottom  of  a 
schoolboy's  ink  bottle,  saturated  with  rain, 
and  the  black  dye  of  my  coat  My  hat, 
too,  had  contributed  its  share  of  coloring 
matter,  and  several  long  black  streaks 
coursed  down  my  "  wrinkled  front,"  giv- 
ing me  very  much  the  air  of  an  Indian 
warrior,  who  had  got  the  first  priming  of 
his  war  paint.  I  certainly  must  Jiave  been 
a  rueful  object,  were  I  only  to  judge  from 
the  faces  of  the  waiters  as  they  gazed  on 
me  when  the  coach  drew  up  at  Kice  and 
Walsh's  Hotel.    Cold,  wet,  and  weary  as 


I  was,  my  curiosity  to  learn  more  of  my 
late  agreeable  companion  was  strong  as 
ever  within  me — perhaps  stronger,  from 
the  sacrifices  his  acouaintance  \\m  exacted 
from  me.  Before,  nowever,  I  had  disen- 
gaged myself  from  the  pile  of  trunks  and 
carpet  bags  I  had  surrounded  myself  with, 
he  had  got  out  of  the  coach,  and  all  I 
could  catch  a  glimpse  of  was  the  back  of  a 
little  short  man  in  a  kind  of  grey  upper 
coat,  and  long  galligaskins  on  his  legs. 
He  carried  his  two  bundles  under  his  arm, 
and  stepped  nimbly  up  the  steps  of  the 
hotel,  without  ever  turning  his  head  to 
either  side. 

**  Don't  fancy  you  shall  escape  me  ifow, 
my  good  friend,"  I  cried  out,  as  I  sprang 
from  the  roof  to  the  ground,  with  one  jump, 
and  hurried  after  the  great  unknown  into 
the  coffee-room.  By  the  time  I  reached  it 
he  had  approached  the  fire,  on  the  table 
near  which,  having  deposited  the  mysteri- 
ous paper  parcels,  he  was  now  busily  en- 
gaged in  divesting  himself  of  his  greatncoat ; 
nis  face  was  still  turned  from  me,  so  that  I 
had  time  to  appear  employed  in  divesting 
myself  of  my  wet  drapery  before  he  per- 
ceived me  ;  at  last  the  coat  was  unbutton- 
ed, the  gaiters  followed,  and,  throwing 
them  carelessly  on  a  chair,  he  tucked  up 
the  skirts  of  his  coat,  and,  spreading  him- 
self comfortably,  a  FAnalaiSf  before  the 
fire,  displayed  to  my  wonaering  and  stupe- 
fied gaze  the  pleasant  features  of  Doctor 
Finucane. 

"  Why,  Doctor — Docter  Finucane,"  cried 
I,  **  is  this  possible  ?  Were  you  then  real- 
ly the  inside  in  the  mail  last  night  P'* 

"  Devil  a  doubt  of  it,  Mr.  Xorrequcr ; 
and,  may  I  make  bould  to  ask,  were  you 
the  outside  ?  " 

"  Then  what,  may  I  beg  to  know,  did 
you  mean  by  your  damned  story  about 
Barney  Doyle,  and  the  hydrophobia,  and 
Cusack  Rooncy's  thumb — eh  ?" 

"  Oh,  by  the  Lord  1 "  said  Finucane, 
"  this  will  be  the  death  of  me.  And  it  was 
you  that  I  drove  outside  in  all  the  rain  last 
night !  Oh,  it  will  kill  Father  Malachi 
outright  with  laughing  when  I  tell  him." 
And  he  burst  out  into  a  fit  of  merriment 
that  nearly  induced  me  to  break  his  head 
with  the  poker. 

**  Am  1  to  understand,  then,  Mr.  Finu- 
cane, that  this  practical  joke  of  yours  was 
contrived  for  mt/  benefit,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  me  up  to  the  ridicule  of 
your  confounded  acquaintances  ?" 

**  Nothing  of  the  kind,  upon  my  con- 
science," said  Fin,  drying  his  eyes,  and  en- 
deavoring to  look  sorry  and  sentimental. 

'^If  I  had  only  the  least  suspicion  in  ^*' 
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tbt  it  was  yoQ,  upon  my  oath  I*d  not  have 
bd  the  hydrophobia  at  all,  and  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  you  were  not  the  only  one  fright- 
ened—you alarmed  me  devilishly  too.'* 

"I  alarmed  you  !     Why,  how  can  that 
be?" 

;*Why,  the    real  affair   is   this  :  I  was 
bringing  these  two  packages  of  notes  down 
to  my  cousin  Gallaghan's  bank  in  Cork — 
flfteeii  thousand   pounds,  devil  a  less^— and 
when  you  came  into   the  coach  at  Naas, 
ifter  wiving  there  with  your  four  horses, 
I  thought  it    was  all  up  with  me.     The 
gnard  just  whispered  in  my  ear  that  he  saw 
Ton  look  at  the  priming  of  your  pistols  be- 
fore getting  in  ;  and  faith  I  said  four  Paters 
and  a  Hail  Mary,  before  you'd  count  five. 
Well,  when   you  got  seated,  the  thought 
came  into  my  mind  that  maybe,  highway- 
sum  M  you  were,  you  would  not  like  dying 
a  natural  death,  more  particularly  if  you 
lere  an  Irishman  ;  and  so  I  trumped  up 
that  long  story  about  the  hydrophobia,  and 
the  gentleman's   thumb,  and  devil  knows 
that  besides  ;  and  while  I  was  telling  it, 
the  cold  perspiration  was  running  down  my 
head  and  face,  for  every  time  you  stirred, 
I  aid  to  myself,  now,  he'll  do  it.     Two  or 
three  times,  do  you  know,  I  was  going  to 
oSer  you  ten    snilling  in  the  pound,  and 
me  -mv  life  ;  and  onoe,  Ood  forgive  mc, 
1  thought  it  would  not  be  a  bad  plan  to 
ihootyou  by  *  mistake,'  do  you  perceive  ?  " 
'*  Why,  upon  my  soul,  I'm  verv  much 
obliged  to  vou  for  your  excessivelv  kind  in- 
tentions ;  but  really  I  feel  you  have  done 
qnite  enough  for  me  on  the  present  occa- 
Eion.   But,  come  now,  doctor,  I  must  get 
to  bed,  and  before  I  go,  promise  me  two 
thingi — to  dine  with  us  tonlay  at  the  mess, 
ind  not  to  mention  a  svllable  of  what  oc- 
cnrred  last  night — ^it  tells,  believe  me,  very 
badly  for  both  ;  so,  keep  the  secret,  for  if 
these  confounded  fellows  of  ours  ever  get 
hold  of  it,  I  may  sell    out  and  quit  the 
may ;  I'll  never  near  the  end  of  it  1 " 

"Never  fear,  my  boy ;  trust  me.  I'll 
dine  with  you,  and  you're  safe  as  a  church- 
Bioiue  for  anything  I'll  tell  them  ;  so,  now 
you'd  better  change  your  clothes,  for  I'm 
thinking  it  rained  last  night." 

Muttering  some  very  dubious  blessings 
Qpon  the  learned  Fin,  I  left  the  room,  in- 
finitely more  chagrined  and  chopf  alien  at 
the  discovery  I  had  made,  than  at  all  the 
miaery  and  exposure  the  trick  had  con- 
•ignea  me  to.  *'  However,"  tlionght  I,  *•  if 
the  doctor  keep  his  word,  all  goes  well : 
the  whole  affair  is  between  us  both  solely  ; 
hnt^  ihonld  it  not  be  so,  I  may  shoot  half 
tidiness  before  the  other  half  would  give 
4  qaiiang  me.''    Bevolving  such  pleasant 


thoughts,  I  betook  myself  to  bed,  and, 
what  with  mulled  port,  and  a  blazing  fire, 
became  once  more  conscious  of  being  a 
warm-blooded  animal,  and  fell  sound 
asleep,  to  dream  of  doctors,  strait-waist- 
coats, shaved  heads,  and  all  the  pleasing 
associations  my  late  companion's  narrative 
so  readily  suggested. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

MBMS.  OF  THl  NOBTH  COnK. 

At  six  o'clock  I  had  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting the  worthy  Doctor  Finucane  to 
our  mess,  taking  at  the  same  time  an  op- 
portunity, unobserved  by  him,  to  inform 
three  or  four  of  my  brother  officers  that 
my  friend  was  really  a  character,  abound- 
ing in  native  drollery,  and  richer  in  good 
stories  that  even  the  generality  of  his 
countrymen. 

Nothing  could  possively  go  on  better, 
than  the  early  part  of  the  evening.  Fin, 
true  to  his  promise,  never  once  alluded  to 
what  I  could  plainly  perceive  was  ever  up- 
permost in  his  mina,  and  what  with  his 
fund  of  humor,  quaintness  of  expression, 
and  quickness  at  reply,  garnished  through- 
out by  his  most  mellifluous  brogue,  the 
true  '^  Bocca  Corkana,"  kept  us  from  one 
roar  of  laughter  to  another.  It  was  just 
at  the  moment  in  which  his  spirits  seemed 
at  their  highest,  that  I  had  the  misfortune 
to  call  upon  him  for  a  story  which  his 
cousin,  Father  Malachi,  had  alluded  to  on 
the  ever-memorable  evening  at  his  house, 
and  which  I  bad  a  great  desire  to  hear 
from  Fin's  own  lips.  He  seemed  disposed 
to  escape  telling  it,  and,  upon  my  continu- 
ing to  press  my  request,  drily  remarked, — 

**  You  forget,  surely,  my  dear  Mr.  Lor- 
requer,  the  weak  condition  I'm  in ;  and 
these  gentlemen  here,  they  don't  know 
what  a  severe  illness  I've  been  laboring  un- 
der lately,  or  they  would  not  pass  the  de- 
canter so  freely  down  this  qu^er." 

I  had  barely  time  to  throw  a  mingled 
look  of  entreaty  and  menace  across  the 
table  when  half  a  dozen  others,  rightly 
judging  from  the  doctor's  tone  and  serio- 
comic expression,  that  his  malady  had 
many  more  symptoms  of  fun  than  suffering 
about  it,  called  out  together, — 

'*  Oh,  doctor,  by  all  means,  tell  us  the 
nature  of  your  late  attack — pray  relate 
it." 

"  With  Mr.  Lorrequer's  permission,  I'm 
your  slave,  gentlemen,"  said  Fin,  finishing 
off  his  glass. 
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•'Oh,  as  for  me,"  I  cried,  **Dr.  Finu- 
oane  has  my  full  permission  to  detail  what- 
ever be  pleases  to  think  a  fit  sabject  for 
yonr  amnsement" 

'^Come,  then,  doctor,  Harry  has  no  ob- 
jection, yoa  see ;  so  ont  with  it,  and  we 
are  all  prepared  to  sympathize  with  yonr 
woes  and  misfortunes,  whatever  they  be." 

"  Well,  I  am  sure,  I  never  could  think 
of  mentioning  it  without  his  leave  ;  but 
now  that  he  sees  no  objection — Eh,  do 
you,  though  ?  If  so,  then,  don't  be  wink- 
ing and  making  faces  at  me  ;  but  say  the 
wordy  and  devil  a  syllable  of  it  I'll  tell  to 
man  or  mortal." 

The  latter  part  of  this  delectable  speech 
was  addressed  to  me  across  the  table,  in  a 
species  of  sta^e  whisper,  in  reply  to  some 
telegraphic  signals,  I  had  been  throwing 
him,  to  induce  him  to  turn  the  conversa- 
tion into  another  channel. 

**Then,  that's  enough,"  continued  he, 
Botto  voce — **  I  see  you'd  rather  I'd  not  tell 
it." 

'•  Tell  it  and  be  d d,"  said  I,  wearied 

by  the  incorrigible  pertinacity  with  which 
the  villain  assailed  me.  My  most  unex- 
pected energy  threw  the  whole  table  into  a 
roar,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  Fin  be- 
gan his  narrative  of  the  mail-coach  adven- 
ture. 

I  need  not  tell  my  reader,  who  has  fol- 
lowed me  throughout  in  these  my  "  Con- 
fessions," that  such  a  story  lost  nothing  of 
its  absurdity  when  entrusted  to  the  doc- 
tor's powers  of  narration  ;  he  dwelt  with  a 
poet's  feeling  upon  the  description  of  his 
own  sufferings,  and  my  sincere  condolence 
and  commiseration  ;  he  touched  with  the 
utmost  delicacy  upon  the  distant  hints  by 
which  he  broke  the  news  to  me ;  but  when 
he  came  to  describe  my  open  and  undis- 
guised terror,  and  my  secret  and  precipi- 
tate retreat  to  the  roof  of  the  coach,  there 
was  not  a  man  at  the  table  that  was  not 
convulsed  with  laughter — and,  shall  I  ac- 
knowledge it,  even  1  myself  was  unable  to 
withstand  the  effect,  and  joined  in  the 
general  chorus  against  myself. 

**  Well,"  said  the  remorseless  wretch,  as 
he  finished  his  story,  "if  ye  haven't  the 
hard  hearts  to  laugh  at  such  a  melancholy 
subject  1  Maybe,  however,  you're  not  so 
cruel  after  all — here's  a  toast  for  you  :  *  A 
speedy  recovery  to  Cusack  Rooney.' "  This 
was  drunk  amid  renewed  peals,  with  all  the 
honors ;  and  I  had  abundant  time  before 
the  uproar  was  over  to  wish  every  man  of 
them  hanged.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  I 
endeavored  to  turn  the  tables  by  describing 
Fin's  terror  at  my  supposed  resemblance 
to  a  highwayman — his  story  had  the  pre- 


cedence, and  I  met  nothing  during  my  re- 
cital but  sly  allusions  to  mm  dogs,  muzzles, 
and  doctors ;  and  contemptible  puns  were 
let  off  on  every  side  at  my  expense. 

"  It's  a  little  shame  I  t^e  to  myself  for 
the  mistake,  anyhow,"  said  Fin;  ''for, 
putting  the  darkness  of  the  night  out  of 
the  question,  I'm  not  so  sure  I  would  not 
have  ugly  suspicions  of  you  by  daylight." 

"And  besides,  doctor,"  addea  I,  "it 
would  not  be  your  first  blunder  in  the 
dark." 

**  True  for  yon,  Mr.  Lorrequer,"  said  he, 
good-humorealy  :  **  and  now  that  I  have 
told  them  your  story,  I  don't  care  if  they 
hear  mine,  though,  maybe,  some  of  ye  have 
heard  it  already  :  it's  pretty  well  known  in 
the  North  Cork." 

We  all  gave  our  disclaimers  on  this 
point,  and  having  ordered  in  a  fresh  cooper 
of  port,  dispos^  ourselves  in  our  most 
easy  attitudes,  while  the  doctor  proceeded 
as  follows: — 

"  It  was  in  the  hard  winter  of  the  year 
'99  that  we  were  quartered  in  Maynooth, 
as  many  said,  for  our  sins — for  a  more 
stupid  place,  the  Iiord  be  merciful  to  it, 
never  were  men  condemned  to.  The  peo- 
ple at  the  college  were  much  better  off 
than  us  ;  they  had  whatever  was  to  be  got 
in  the  country,  and  never  were  disturbed 
by  mounting  guard,  or  night  patrols. 
Many  of  the  professors  were  good  fellows, 
that  liked  grog,  fully  as  well  as  Greek,  and 
understood  short  whist  and  five-and-ten 
quite  as  intimately  as  they  knew  the  Vul- 
gate, or  the  confessions  of  St.  Augustine. 
They  made  no  ostentatious  display  of  their 
pious  zeal,  but  whenever  they  were  not 
fasting  or  praying,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  they  were  always  pleasant  and  agree- 
able ;  and,  to  do  them  justice,  never  re- 
fused, by  any  chance,  an  invitation  to 
dinner — no  matter  at  what  inconvenience. 
Well,  even  this  solace  to  our  affliction  was 
soon  lost  by  an  unfortunate  mistake  of 
that  Orange  rogue  of  the  world.  Major 
Jones,  that  gave  a  wi*ong  pass  one  night — 
Mr.  Lorrequer  knows  the  story ^' — (here 
he  alluded  to  an  adventure  detailed  in  an 
early  chapter  of  my  "  Confessions ") — 
"and  from  that  day  forward  we  never 
saw  the  pleasant  faces  of  the  Abb6  D'Ar- 
ray,  or  the  Professor  of  the  Humanities, 
at*  the  mess.  Well,  the  only  thing  I 
could  do,  was  just  to  take  an  opportunity 
to  drop  in  at  the  college  in  the  evening, 
where  we  had  a  quiet  rubber  of  whist,  and 
a  little  social  and  intellectual  conversation, 
with  maybe  an  oyster  and  a  glass  of  punch, 
just  to  season  the  thing,  before  we  sepa- 
rated, all  done  discreetly  and  quietly — no 
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ahoating,  or   even    Binging,  for  the  'sn- 
perior'  had    a    prejudice   about   profane 
longB.    Well,  one   of  those  nights.  It  was 
ibout  the  first   w^eek  in  February — I  was 
detained  by  stress   of  weather  from  eleven 
o'clock,when  we  usaally  bade  good  night,  to 
past  twelve,  and  then  to  one  o'clock,  wait- 
mgfora  dry  moment  to  get  home  to  the  bar- 
ncks— &  eood  mile  and  a  half  off.     Every 
time  old  Father  Mahonv  went  to  look  at 
the  weather,  he   came  back,  saying,  '  It's 
torse  it's  getting — such  a  night  of  rain, 
glory  be  to  God,  never  was  seen.    So  there 
vu  DO  good  in  going  oat  to  be  drenched  to 
the  skin,  and  I  sat  q nietly  waiting,  taking 
between  times  a  little  punch,  just  not  to 
seem  impatient,  nor  distress  their  rev'r- 
ences.    At    last     it    struck    two,  and    I 
thought,   *  Well,    the   decanter  is  empty 
now,  and  I  think,  if  I  mean  to  walk,  I've 
tiken  enough  for  the  present ; '  so,  wishing 
them  all  manner  of  nappiness  and  pleas- 
ant dreams,    I    stumbled  my   way  down 
it&in,  and  set  ont   on  my  journey.    I  was 
ilways  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  short  cut  on 
my  way  home  across  the  '  Gurt  na  brocha,' 
the  priests  meadows,  as  they  call  them,  it 
eiTed  nearly  a  half  a  mile,  although  on  the 
present  occasion,  it  exposed  one  wof ully  to 
the  rain,  for  there  was  nothing  to  shelter 
nnder  the   entire  way,  not  even  a  tree. 
Tell,  out  I  set  in  a  half  trot,  for  I  stayed 
aoUtelwaa  pressed  for  time;  besides,  I 
felt  it  easier  to  ran  than  to  walk,  I'm  sure 
1  can't  tell  why  ;  maybe  the  drop  of  drink 
I  took  got  into  my  head.    Well,  1  was  just 

eing  on  across  the  common,  the  rain 
ing  hard  in  my  face,  and  my  clothes 
pttted  to  me  with  the  wet ;  notwithstand- 

SI  was  singing  to  myself  a  verse  of  an 
8ong  to  lighten  the  road,  when  I  heard 
inddenly  a  noise  near  me  like  a  man  sneez- 
ing. I  stopped  and  listened — in  fact,  it 
miB  impossible  to  see  your  hand,  the  night 
vas  80  dark — but  I  could  hear  nothing ; 
the  thought  then  came  over  me,  maybe  it's 
Bomethinfi;  *  not  good/  for  there  were  very 
Qgly  stones  going  about  what  the  priests 
11M  to  do  formerly  in  these  meadows  ; 
md  bones  were  often  found  in  different 
purts  of  them.  Just  as  I  was  thinking 
thia,  another  voioe  came  nearer  than  the 
list,  it  might  be  only  a  sneeze,  after  all, 
bnt  in  red  earnest  it  was  mighty  like  a 
grouL  *  The  Lord  be  about  us,'  I  said  to 
mjaelt  *  what's  this  ?  have  ye  the  pass  ? ' 
I  cried  out,  *  Have  ye  the  pass  ?  or  what 
Ma£8  ye  walking  hete,  in  tunnine  patri  9 ' 
'or  I  was  80  confused  whether  it  was  a 
'iMrit  'or  not^  I  was  ^oing  to  address  him 
in  Latiii — there's  nothing  equal  to  the  dead 
hngoiigesto  lay  a  ghost,  everybody  knows. 


Faith,  the  moment  I  said  these  words,  he 
gave  another  groan,  deeper  and  more  mel- 
ancholy like  than  before.  *  If  it's  uneasy 
ye  are,'  says  I,  *for  any  neglect  of  your 
friends,'  for  I  thought  he  might  be  in  pur- 
gatory longer  than  he  thought  convenient, 
*tell  me  what  you  wish,  and  go  home 
peaceably  out  of  the  rain,  for  this  weather 
can  do  no  good  to  living  or  dead  ;  go 
home,'  said  I,  *  and,  if  it's  masses  ye  d 
like,  I'll  give  you  a  day's  pay  myself,  rather 
than  you  should  fret  yourseli  this  way.' 
The  words  were  not  well  out  of  my 
mouth,  when  he  came  so  near  me  that  the 
sigh  he  g^ave  went  right  through  both  my 
oars.  *  The  Lord  be  merciful  to  me,'  said 
I,  trembling.  *  Amen,'  said  he,  in  a  husky 
voice.  The  moment  he  said  that,  my 
mind  was  relieved,  for  I  knew  it  was  not  a 
sperit,  and  I  began  to  laugh  heartily  at  inv 
mistake.  '  And  who  are  ye  at  all,'  said  I, 
'that's  roving  about  at  this  hour  of  the 
night  ?  Ye  can't  be  Father  Luke,  for  I 
left  him  asleep  on  the  carpet  before  I  quit- 
ted the  college,  and  faith,  my  friend,  if 
you  hadn't  the  taste  for  divarsion,  ye 
would  not  be  out  now/  He  coughed  then 
so  hard,  that  I  could  not  make  out  well 
what  he  said,  but  just  perceived  that  he 
had  lost  his  way  on  the  common,  and  was 
a  little  disguised  in  liquor.  '  It's  a  good 
man's  case,'  said  I,  'to  take  a  little  too 
much,  though  it's  what  I  don't  ever  do 
myself ;  so,  take  a  hold  of  my  hand,  and 
I'll  see  you  safe.'  I  stretched  out  my 
hand,  and  got  him,  not  by  the  arm,  as  I 
hoped,  but  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  for  he 
was  all  dripping  with  wet,  and  had  lost 
his  hat  *  Well,  you'll  not  be  better  of  this 
night's  excursion,'  thought  I,  'if  ye  are 
liable  to  the  rheumatism  ;  and  now,  where- 
abouts do  you  live,  my  friend  ?  for  I'll  see 
you  safe  before  I  leave  you.'  What  he 
said  then  I  never  could  clearly  make  out, 
for  the  wind  and  rain  were  both  beating 
so  hard  against  my  face,  that  I  could  not 
hear  a  word  ;  however,  I  was  able  just  to 
perceive  that  he  was  very  much  disguised 
in  drink,  and  spoke  rather  thick.  *  Well, 
never  mind,'  said  I,  'it's  not  a  time  of  dav 
for  much  conversation ;  so,  come  along,  and 
I'll  see  you  safe  to  the  guard-house,  if 
you  can't  remember  jour  own  place  of 
abode  in  the  meanwhile.'  It  was  just  at 
the  moment  I  said  this  that  I  first  dis- 
covered he  was  not  a  gentleman.  Well, 
now,  you'd  never  guess  how  I  did  it ; 
and,  faith,  I  always  thought  it  a  very 
'cute  thing  of  me,  and  both  of  us  in  the 
dark." 

'^  Well,  I  really  confess  it  must  have 
been  a  very  difficult  thing,  under  the  cir- 
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cnmsiances ;  pray  how  did  you  contriye  ?  " 
said  the  major. 

"  Just  guess  how/' 

"  By  the  tone  of  his  Toiee,  perhaps,  and 
his  accent/'  said  Gurzon. 

*'  Deyil  a  bit ;  for  he  spoke  remarkably 
well,  considering  how  far  gone  he  was  in 
liquor." 

**Well,  probably  by  the  touch  of  his 
hand,  no  bad  test^' 

"  No  ;  you're  wrong  again,  for  it  was  by 
the  hair  I  had  a  hold  of  him  for  fear  of 
falling,  for  he  was  always  stooping  down. 
Well,  you'd  never  guess  it ;  it  was  just  by 
the  touch  of  his  foot" 

**  His  foot  1  Why,  how  did  that  give 
you  any  information  ?  " 

**  There  it  is  now ;  that's  just  what  only 
an  Irishman  would  ever  have  made  any- 
thing out  of ;  for  while  he  was  stumbling 
about,  he  happened  to  tread  upon  my  toes, 
and  never  since  I  was  born  did  I  feel  any- 
thing like  the  weight  of  him.  *  Well,' 
said  I,  '  the  loss  of  your  hat  may  give  you 
a  cold,  my  friend  ;  but  upon  my  conscience 
you  are  in  no  danger  of  wet  feet  with  sucli 
a  pair  of  strong  brogues  as  you  have  on 
you.'  Well,  he  laughed  at  that  till  I 
thought  he'd  split  his  sides,  and,  in  good 
truth,  I  could  not  help  joining  in  the  fun, 
although  my  foot  was  smarting  like  mad, 
and  so  wo  jogged  along  througli  the  rain, 
enjoying  the  joke  just  as  if  we  were  sitting 
by  a  good  fire,  with  a  jorum  of  punch  be- 
tween us.  I  am  sure  I  can't  tell  you  how 
often  we  fell  that  night,  but  my  clothes 
the  next  morning  were  absolutely  covered 
with  mud,  and  my  hat  crushed  in  two;  for 
he  was  so  confoundedly  drunk  it  was  im- 
possible to  keep  him  up,  and  he  always 
Kept  boring  along  with  his  head  down,  so 
that  my  heart  was  almost  broke  in  keeping 
him  upon  his  legs.  I'm  sure  I  never  had 
a  more  fatiguing  march  in  the  whole  Pen- 
insula than  that  blessed  mile  and  a  half  ; 
but  every  misfortune  has  an  end  at  last, 
and  it  was  four  o'clock,  striking  by  the 
college  clock,  as  we  reached  the  barracks. 
After  knocking  a  couple  of  times,  and  giv- 
ing the  countersign,  the  sentry  opened  the 
small  wicket,  and  my  heart  actually  leaped 
with  joy  that  I  had  done  with  my  friend  ; 
so  I  just  called  out  the  sergeant  of  the 
guard,  and  said,  *Will  you  put  that  poor 
fellow  on  the  guard-bed  till  morning,  for 
I  found  him  on  the  common,  and  he  could 
neither  find  his  way  home  nor  tell  me 
where  he  lived.'  *  And  where  is  he  ? '  said 
the  sergeant.  *  He's  outside  the  gate 
there,'  said  I,  'wet  to  the  skin,  and  shak- 
ing as  if  he  had  the  ague.'  '  And  is  this 
him  ? '  said  the  sergeant,  as  we  went  out- 


side. *  It  is,'  said  I ;  '  maybe  you  1 
him  ? '  *  Maybe  I've  a  guess,'  said 
bursting  into  a  fit  of  laughing,  tl 
thought  he'd  choke  with.  'Well, 
geant,'  said  I,  '  I  always  took  you  \ 
humane  man  ;  but  if  that's  the  wa] 
treat  a  fellow  creature  in  distress 
'  A  fellow  creature  I '  said  he,  lau^ 
louder  than  before.  *  Ay,  a  fellow 
ture/  said  I — ^for  the  sergeant  was  ai 
angeman — '  and  if  he  differs  from  y< 
matters  of  religion,  sure  he's  your  t 
creature  stilL  'Troth,  doctor,  I  1 
there's  another  trifling  difference  hi 
us,'  said  he.  '  Damn  your  politics,' 
I ;  '  never  let  them  interfere  with 
humanity.'  Wasn't  I  right,  major  ?  * 
good  care  of  him,  and  here's  half-a-c 
for  ye.'  So,  saying  these  words,  I  si 
along  hj  the  barrack  wall,  and,  after 
tie  groping  about,  got  upstairs  to  my  < 
ters,  when,  thanks  to  a  naturally 
constitution  and  regular  habits  of  1 
soon  fell  fast  asleep. 

When  the  doctor  had  said  thus  n 
he  pushed  his  chair  slightly  from 
table,  and,  taking  off  his  wine,  Ic 
about  him  with  the  composure  of  a 
who  has  brought  his  tale  to  a  termini 

"Well,  but,  doctor,"  said  the  n 
''you  are  surely  not  done.  You  hay< 
yet  told  us  who  your  interesting  f 
turned  out  to  be." 

"  That's  the  very  thing,  then,  I'n 
able  to  do." 

"But,  of  course,"  said  another,  " 
story  does  not  end  there." 

"  And  where  the  devil  would  you 
it  end  ?  "  replied  he.  "  Didn't  I  briii 
hero  home,  and  go  asleep  afterwards 
self,  and  then,  with  virtue  rewardedj 
could  I  finish  it  better  ?  " 

"  Oh,  of  course ;  but  still  you  hay 
accounted  for  a  principal  character  i 
narrative,"  said  t. 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  Curzon.  "We 
all  expecting  some  splendid  catastrop 
the  morning;  that  your  companion  ti 
out  to  be  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  at  le 
or  perhaps  a  rebel  general,  with  ai 
mense  price  upon  his  head." 

"Neither  the  one  nor  the  other,' 
Fin,  drily. 

'*And  do  you  mean  to  say  there  : 
was  any  clue  to  the  discovery  of  him  ] 

**  The  entire  affair  is  wrapt  in  myst^ 
this  hour,"  said  he.  "  There  was  a 
about  it,  to  be  sure,* among  the  offi 
but  the  North  Cork  never  wanted  i 
thing  to  laugh  at." 

"And  what  was  the  joke  ?"  said  sc 
voices  together. 
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''Just  a  complaint  from  old  Mickey 
Onlikhaii,  tlic  post-master,  to  thecolanol  in 
the  morning,  tluit  some  of  the  officers  took 
avay  his  blind  maro  off  the  common,  and 
that  the  letters  wcro  late  in  consequence." 

•*And  so,  doctor,"  called  out  seven  or 
eislit.  *'  your  friend  turned  out  to  be ^" 

''Ui>oii  my  conscience  they  said  so,  and 
that  nucal,  the  sergeant,  would  take  his 
«i;}i  of  it;  but  my  own  imprcssioiv  TU 
Qever  disclose  to  tho  hour  of  my  death." 


CHAPTER   XVI. 


TUBATBICALS. 


OcR  sca7tre  at  tho  mess  that  night  was  a 
lite  one,  for  after  we  had  discussed  some 
toonerj!  of  claret,  there  was  a  very  general 
puMic  fooling  in  favor  of  a  broiled  bone  and 
iome  de^illL•d  k id ncys,  followed  by  a  very 
«mp)e  bowl  of  bi8ho]>,  over  which  simple 
coniiimt'iits  we  talked  ** green-room"  till 
near  the  break  of  day. 

From  luivinpf  been  so  long  away  from 
tke  eoi-ps  I  had  much  to  learn  of  their  do- 
ings ami  intentions  to  do,  and  heard  with 
null  pk'u^ure  that  they  ))ossessed  an  ex- 
ceeiiingiy  handsome  theatre,  well  stocked 
viih  b<-cnery,  dresses,  and  decorations ; 
tliuc  tiicy  wore  at  the  pinnacle  of  public 
esiimarioii,  from  wliat  they  had  already  ac- 
'■'jDiplisliod,  and  calculated  on  the  result  of 
^f  apjiifarance  to  crown  them  with  honor« 

hiiAl.  indee<K  very  little  choice  left  me  in 
li;-.*  iiiaUtr  ;  for  not  only  had  they  booked 
^ior  a  ]>:iriicular  part,  but  bills  were  ai- 
rily in  circulation,  and  sundry  little  three- 
cununil  notes  enveloping  them,  were  sent 
V)  tho  ifUe  of  tho  surrounding  country, 
setting  forth  that  *'on  Friday  evening  the 
committie  of  tlie  garrison  theatricals,  in- 
t«ndinir  to  perform  h  dress  rehearsal  of  The 
FtUMihf  Party  request  the  pleasure  of  Mr. 
-; — 1\\\\  Mrs. 'a  com]>any  on  the  occa- 
sion. Mr.  Lorrcquer  will  undertake  tho 
part  of  Ca])tain  Beaugarde.  Supi>er  at 
twelve.    An  answer  will  oblige." 

The  si^^iit  of  ono  of  these  pleasant  little 
qNstlos,  of  which  tho  foregoing  is  a  true 
copy,  Wilis  presented  to  me  as  a  great  favor 
ifaat  evening,  it  having  been  agreed  upon 
inat  I  was  to  know  nothing  of  their  high 
uid  mighty  resolves  till  the  following  morn- 
'^-  It  was  to  little  purpose  that  I  assur- 
^  '"iK-m  all,  colleotively  and  individually, 
'-^lat  of  Captain  Beaugarde  I  absolutely 
faiew  nothing — had  never  read  the  piece — 
^•or  crcii  seen  it  performed.  I  felt,  too, 
^  my  last  appoanmco  in  character  iu  a 
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"  Family  Party  "  was  anything  but  success- 
ful ;  ana  I  trembled  lest,  in  the  discussion 
of  tho  subject,  some  confounded  allusion  to 
my  adventure  at  Cheltenham  might  come 
out.  Happily  they  seemed  all  ignorant  of 
this ;  ai^d  fearing  to  bring  conversation  iu 
any  way  to  the  matter  of  my  hite  travels,  I 
fell  in  with  their  humor,  and  agreed  that  if 
it  wei*e  possible  in  the  limited  time  allowed 
me  to  manage  it — I  had  but  four  days — I 
should  undertake  the  character.  My  con- 
currence failed  to  give  the  full  satisfaction 
I  expected,  and  they  so  habitually  did  what 
they  pletiscd  with  me,  that,  like  all  men  so 
disposed,  I  never  got  the  credit  for  con- 
cessiou  which  a  man  more  niggardly  of  his 
services  may  always  command. 

"  To  bo  sure  vou  will  do  it,  Harry,"  said 
the  major  ;  '•  why  not  ?  I  could  learn  the 
thing  myself  in  a  couple  of  hours,  as  for 
that^' 

Now,  be  it  known  that  the  aforesaid 
major  was  so  incorrigibly  slow  of  study,  and 
dnll  of  comprehension,  that  he  haci  been 
successively  degraded  at  our  theatrical 
board  from  the  delivering  of  a  stage  mea* 
sage  to  the  office  of  check-taker. 

'*  He's  so  devilish  good  iu  the  lore 
scene,"  said  the  junior  ensign,  with  the 
white  eyebrows.  ''I  say,  Curzon,  you'll 
be  confoundedly  jealous  though,  for  ho  is 
to  play  with  Fanny." 

'^  I  mther  think  not,"  said  Curzon,  who 
wsis  a  little  tipsy. 

**0h  yes,"  sjiid  Frazer,  ''Hepton  is 
right.  Lorrcquer  has  Fanny  for  his  j»re- 
miere;  and,  upon  my  soul,  I  should  feel 
tempted  to  take  the  part  myself  \\\Hin  the 
same  terms;  though  I  verily  believe  Ji 
should  fui^etl  was  acting,  and  make  fjcrce- 
love  to  her  on  tho  stage. 

'^And  who  may  la  charmanle  Fanny 
be  ?"  said  I,  with  something  of  the  air  ot 
the  "Dey  of  Algiers"  in  mv  tone, 

"Let  Curzou  tell  him,"  said  severait 
voices  together ;  ''he  is  the  oniyniau  Xsi 
do  justice  to  such  perfection." 

'^Quiz  away,  my  merry  men,"  said  Cnr* 
zon  ;  ''all  I  know  is,  that  you  are  a  eoiw 
foundedly  envious  set  of  fellows  ;  and  if  so 
lovely  a  girl  had  thrown  her  eyes  on  ono 
amongst  you " 

"Ilip  f  hip  !  hurrah  !"  said  old  Fitz- 
gerald, "  Curzon  is  a  gono  man.  Ue'il  bo 
off  to  the  palace  for  a  license  some  fine 
moniing,  or  I  kuow  notliing  of  such  matr 
ters." 

"Well,  but,"  said  I,  '*if  matters  aro 
really  as  you  all  sav^  why  does  not  Curzon 
take  the  part  you  aestine  for  me  ?" 

'*  We  dare  not  trust  him,"  said  tho  ma- 
jor ;  ''  Lord  hless  you,  when  the  oalI-b9j. 
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would  sin<if  out  for  Captain  Beaugardo  in 
the  second  act,  we'd  find  that  he  had  le- 
vanted with  oar  best  slashed  trousers,  and 
a  bird-of-paradise  feather  in  his  cap.'' 

••Well/'  thought  I,  "this  is  better  at 
least  than  I  anticipated,  for  if  nothing  else 
oilers,  I  shall  have  i*aro  fun  teasing  my 
friend  Charley,"— for  it  was  evident  that 
he  had  been  caught  by  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion. 

^*  And  so  you'll  stay  with  us  5  give  mo 
your  hand — you  are  a  real  trump.*'  Tliese 
words,  which  pi-oceedctl  from  a  voice  at  tho 
lower  end  of  the  table,  wei'e  addressed  to 
my  friend  Finucane. 

**ril  stay  with  ye,  upon  my  conscience," 
said  Fin  ;  '^  yo  have  a  most  seductive  way 
about  ye,  and  a  very  BU|)erior  taste  in  milk 
punch." 

"But,  doctor,"  said  I,  "you  must  not 
be  a  drone  in  tlie  hive ;  what  will  ye  do 
for  us  P  You  should  be  a  capital  Sir 
Lucius  O'Trigger,  if  we  could  get  up  The 
Rimh:' 

"  My  forte  is  tho  drum — the  big  drum  ; 
put  me  among  what  the  Greeks  call  the 
^mousikoi,'  and  I'll  astonish  ye." 

It  was  at  once  agreed  that  Fin  should 
follow  the  l)ent  of  his  genius ;  and  after 
some  other  arrangements  for  the  rest  of 
the  party,  we  separated  for  tho  night,  hav- 
ing previously  toasted  tho  **  Fanny,"  to 
which  Curzon  attempted  to  reply,  but 
sank,  overpowered  bv  punch  and  feelings, 
and  looked  unutterable  things,  without  the 
power  to  fnime  a  sentence. 

During  the  time  which  intervened  be- 
'  tween  the  dinner  and  the  night  appointed 
for  our  rehearsal,  I  had  more  business 
upon  my  hands  than  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  the  week  of  the  budget  being 
produced.  The  whole  management  of 
every  department  fell,  as  usual,  to  my 
share,  and  all  those  who,  previously  to  my 
arrival,  had  coutributed  their  quota  of 
labor,  did  nothing  whatever  now  but 
lounge  about  the  stage,  or  sit  half  the  day 
in  tlie  orchestra,  listening  to  some  con- 
founded story  of  Finucano's,whocontrived 
to  havo  an  everlasting  mob  of  actors, 
scene-painters,  fiddlers,  and  call-boys  al- 
ways about  him,  who,  from  their  uproari- 
ous mirth,  and  repeated  shouts  of  merri- 
ment, nearly  drovo  mo  distracted,  as  I 
stood  almost  alone  and  unassisted  in  the 
whole  management.  Of  la  belle  Fanny,  all 
I  learned  was,  that  she  was  a  professional 
actress  of  very  considerable  talent,  and  ex- 
tremely pretty ;  that  Curzon  had  fallen 
desperately  in  love  with  her  the  only  night 
she  had  appeared  on  tho  boards  there ; 
and  that,  to  avoid  his  absurd  persecution 


of  her,  she  had  determined  not  to  come 
into  town  until  the  morning  of  the  rehear- 
sal, she  being  at  that  time  on  a  visit  to  the 
house  of  a  countiy  gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Here  was  a  new  difficulty  I  had 
to  contend  with — to  go  through  my  part 
alone  was  out  of  the  question  to  making  it 
effective  ;  and  I  felt  so  worried  and  har- 
assed, that  I  often  fairly  resolved  on  taking 
the  wings  of  the  mail,  and  flying  away  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  south  of  Ireland, 
till  all  was  still  and  tranquil  again.  By 
degrees,  liowever,  I  got  mattera  into  better 
train,  and  by  getting  over  our  rehearsal 
early  before. Fin  appeared,  as  he  usually 
slept  somewhat  later  after  his  night  at 
mess,  I  managed  to  have  things  in  some- 
thing like  order;  he  and  his  confounded 
drum,  which,  whenever  he  was  not  story- 
telling, he  was  sure  to  be  practicing  on, 
being,  in  fact,  the  greatest  difliculties  op- 
posed to  my  managerial  functions.  One 
property  ho  possessed,  so  totally  at  vari- 
ance with  all  habits  of  order,  that  it  com- 
pletely baffled  me.  80  numerous  were  his 
narratives,  that  no  occasion  could  possibly 
arise,  no  chance  exprassion  be  let  fall  on 
the  stage,  but  Fin  had  something  he 
deemed  a  projfos,  and  which,  sa}is  fnfOH, 
he  at  once  related  for  the  benefit  of  alt 
whom  it  might  concern  ;  that  was  usually 
tho  entire  corps  dramatlque,  who  eagerly 
turned  from  stage  directions  and  group- 
ings, to  laugh  at  his  ridiculous  jests.  I 
shall  give  an  instance  of  this  habit  of  in- 
terruption, and  let  the  unhap])y  wight 
M'ho  has  filled  such  an  office  as  mine  pity 
my  woes. 

I  was  standing  one  morning  on  the  stage, 
drilling  my  corps  as  usual.  One  most  re- 
fractory spirit,  to  whom  but  a  few  words 
were  entrusted,  and  who  bungled  even 
those,  1  was  endeavoring  to  train  into  some- 
thing like  his  part. 

"Come,  now,  Elsmore,  try  it  again — 
just  so.  Yes,  come  forwaitl  in  this  man- 
ner— take  her  hand  tenderly— picas  it  to 
vour  lips ;  retreat  towards  the  flat,  and  then 
bowing  deferentially — thus,  sjty  ^Good 
night,  good  night ;'  tnat's  very  simple,  eh  ? 
Well,  now,  that*s  all  you  have  to  do,  and 
that  brings  you  over  here ;  so  you  make 
your  exit  at  once." 

"  Exactly  so,  Mr.  Elsmore  ;  always  con- 
trive to  be  near  tho  door  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. That  was  the  wav  with  my 
poor  friend  Curran.  Poor  Philpot,  wliea 
he  dined  with  the  Guild  of  Merchant  Tail- 
ors, they  gave  him  a  gold  box,  with  their 
arms  upon  it — ^a  goose  proi)er,  with  nee- 
dles saltier-wise,  or  sometliing  of  that  kind ; 
and  they  made  him  ixee  oi  their  '  aacient 
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tni  loyal  corporation,'  and  gave  him  a  very 
grand  dinner-       ^ITell,  Curran  was  mighty 

C*  lunt  and     agreeable,  and  kept  them 
vkingall  nisht,  till  the  moment  he  rose 
tonoiway,  and  then  he  told  them  that  he 
MTer  tpent  bo   happy  an  evening,  and  all 
that   'But,   sentiemen/    said    he,  'busi- 
BM  has  its  calld  ;  I  must  tear  myself  away ; 
M)  wishing    you    now* — there  were    just 
eighteen    of  'them — 'wishing    jt>u    now 
ev«rv  happiness  and  prosperity,  permit  me 
to  take  my  leave ' — and  here  he  stole  near 
the  door—*  to  take  mv  leave,  and  bid  you 
M  good  night,*  "     With  a  running  fire  of 
inch  siories,  it  may  bo  supposed  how  diffi- 
cult was  my  task  in  getting  anything  done 
nponthe  st^o. 
Well,  at   last  the  lon^-expected  Friday 
.   arrived,  and  I  rose  in  the  morning  with  all 
that  peculiar  ton rdi lion  of  spirits  that  a 
nan  feels   when   he   is  half  pleased  and 
whole  frightened    with  the  labor   before 
him.    I  luid  scarcely  accomplished  dress- 
ing when  a  servant  tapped  at  my  door,  and 
b^g^  to  know  if  I  could  spare  a  few  mo- 
ments to  speak  to  Miss  Ersler,  who  was  in 
the  drawing-room.    I  replied,  of  course,  in 
the  affirmative,  and,  riglitly  conjecturing 
thit  my  fair  friend  must  be  the  lovely 
Fanny  already   allude<l  to,   followed  the 
lervant  downstairs. 

**Mr.  Lorreqaer,"  said  the  servant,  and, 
closing  the  door  behind  mc,  loft  mo  in  the 
lole  possession  of  the  lady. 

*'  n  ill  you  do  mo  the  favor  to  sit  here, 
Mr.  Lorreauer  ?  "  said  one  of  the  sweetest 
Toicea  in  tne  world,  as  she  made  room  for 
me  <m  the  sofa  beside  her.  *'  I  am  jmrtic- 
alsrk  short-sighted  ;  so  pray  sit  near  me,  as 
I  rea\ly  cannot  talk  to  any  one  I  don't  see.'' 
I  blundered  out  some  platitude  of  a  com- 
pliment to  her  eyes — the  fullest  and  most 
lorely  blue  that  ever  man  gazed  into— 
at  which  she  smiled  as  if  please<l,  and  con- 
tinued, "  Now,  Mr.  Lorrequer,  I  have  real- 
JT  been  longing  for  your  coming  ;  for  your 
friends  of  the  4 — -th  are  doubtless  very 
daahiug  spirited  young  gentlemen,  }>erfect- 
jj  versed  in  war's  alarms  ;  but  pardon  mc 
ii  I  eay  that  a  more  wretched  company  of 
■trolling  wretches  never  graced  a  barn.  >i  o  w, 
come,  don't  be  angry,- but  let  me  proceed. 
^^e  all  amateur  people,  they  have  the 
^)pT  knack,  in  distributing  the  charac- 
^  to  put  every  mkn  in  his  most  unsuit- 
■Ue  position ;  and  then  that  poor  dear 
ttioft  Carzon — I  hope  he's  not  a  friend  of 
fouri--by  some  dire  fatality  always  plays 
the  lovers'  parts,  ha  !  ha !  ha  !  True,  I  as- 
lare  you,  so  that  if  you  had  not  been  an- 
Bounced  as  coming  this  week,  I  should 
hare  left  them  and  gone  off  to  Bath." 


Here  she  rose  and  adjusted  her  brown 
ringlets  at  the  glass,  giving  me  ample  time 
to  admire  one  of  the  most  perfect  figures  I 
ever  Ixjheld.  She  was  most  becominjrly 
dressed,  and  beti*ayed  a  foot  and  anlcle 
which  for  symmetry  and  ^'smallness" 
might  have  challenged  the  Rne  Rivoli  it- 
self to  match  it 

My  first  thought  was  poor  Cnrzon  ;  my 
second,  happy  and  thrice  fortunate  Harry 
Lorrequer.  There  was  no  time,  however, 
for  indnlgence  in  such  very  pardonable 
gratnlation ;  so  I  at  once  proceeded  pour 
/aire  Vaimahhy  to  profess  my  utter  inabil- 
ity to  do  justice  to  her  undoubted  talents, 
but  slily  added  **that  in  the  love-making 
part  of  the  matter  she  should  never  be  able 
to  discover  that  I  was  not  in  earnest."  We 
chatted  then  paily  for  upwards  of  an  liour, 
until  the  arrival  of  her  friend's  carriage 
was  announced,  when  tendering  me  most 
graciously  her  hand,  she  smiled  benignly, 
and  saving,  **  Au  revoir,  done,**  drove  off. 

As  {  stood  upon  the  steps  of  the  hotel, 
viewing  her  "  out  of  the  visible  horizon," 
I  was  joined  by  Ciirzon,  who  evidently, 
from  his  self-satisfied  air  and  jaunty  gate, 
little  *  knew  how  he  stood  in  the  fair 
Fanny's  estimation. 

"  Very  pretty,  very  pretty,  indeed,' 
deeper,  and  deejVr  still,"  crieci  he,  allud- 
ing to  my  most  courteous  salutation  as  the 
carriage  rounded  the  corner,  and  its  lovely 
occupant  kissed  her  hand  once  more.  **1 
say,  Harry,  my  friend,  you  don't  think 
tluit  was  meant  for  you,  I  should  hope  ?  " 

"What!  the  kiss  of  the  hand?  Yes, 
faith,  but  I  do."  * 

"  Well,  certainly  that  is  good  !  why, 
man,  she  just  saw  me  coming  up  that  in- 
stant. She  and  I — we  understand  each 
other — never  mind,  don't  be  ci'oss — no 
fault  of  yours,  you  know." 

"Ah,  so  she  is  taken  with  you,"  said  I. 
"  Eh,  Charley  ?  " 

"Why,  I  believe  that.  I  may  confess 
to  yoH  tne  real  state  of  matters.  She  was 
devilishly  struck  with  me  the  first  time  we 
rehearsea  together.  We  soon  got  up  a  lit- 
tle flirtation ;  but  the  other  night,  when  I 
played  Mirabel  to  her,  it  finished  tho 
affair.  She  was  quite  nen-ous,  and  could 
scarcely  go  through  with  her  part.  I  saw 
it,  and  upon  my  soul  I  am  sorry  for  it ; 
she's  a  prodigiously  fine  girl — such  lips  and 
such  teeth  !  Egad,  I  was  delighted  when 
you  came  ;  for,  you  see,  I  was  m  a  manner 
obliged  to  take  one  line  of  character,  and 
I  saw  pretty  plainly  where  it  must  end  ; 
and  you  know  with  you  it's  quite  differ- 
ent; she'll  laugh  and  chat,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  but  she'll  not  be  carried 
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away  by  her   feelings;    you  undersfcand  sta^e  crowded  with  hosts  of  fellows  that  had 
nie.  uotliing  to  do  there.   Figaro  himself  never 

''  Oil,  perfectly  ;  it's  quite  different,  as  wished  for  ubiquity  more  than  I  did,  as  I 
you  observed."  hastened  from  place  to  ^)Iace,  entreating. 

If  I  had  not  l)een  supported  internally ,  cursing,  begging,  scolding,  execrating, 
during  this  short  dialogue  by  the  recently  and  imploring  by  turns,  ^o  mend  the 
expressed  opinion  of  the  dear  Fanny  her-  matter,  the  devils  in  the  orchestra  had  be* 
self  upon  mv  friend  Ciirzou's  merits,  I  gun  to  tune  their  instruments,  and  I  had 
think  I  should  have  been  tempted  to  take  to  bawl  like  a  boatswain  of  a  man-of-war 
the  liberty  of  Avringing  his  neck  off.  ;  to  l>e  heard  by  the  jieraon  beside  me. 
However,  the  affdr  was  much  beater  as  it  As  seven  o'clock  struck,  I  peeped 
stood,  as  I  had  only  to  wait  a  little  with  through  the  small  aperture  in  the  curtain, 
proper  patience,  and  I  had  no  fears  but '  and  saw,  to  my  satisfaction — mingled,  Icun« 
that  mv  friend  Charley  wonid  become  the  fess,  with  fear — that  the  house  was  nearly 
hero  ol  a  very  pretty  episode  for  the  mess,   filled,  the  lower  tier  of  boxes  entirely  so. 

^So  I  suppose  you  must  feel  eensider-' There  were  a  ^reat  many  ladies  handstomely 
ablv  bored  by  this  kind  of  thing,'*  I  said,  j  dressed,  chatting  gaily  with  their  cba^r- 
enaeavoring  to  draw  him  out.  ons,  and  I  recognized  some  of  my  acquamt- 

**  Why,  I  do,"  replied  he,  ''and  I  do.ance  on  every  side;  in  fact,  there  was 
not.  The  girl  is  very  pretty.  Tho  phico  scarcely  a  family  of  rank  in  the  countj 
is  dull  in  the  morning ;  and  altogether  it  that  had  not  ut  fctist  some  member  o{  it 
helps  to  till  up  time."  present.     As  the  orchestra  struck  up  tho 

**  Wiill,"  siud  I,  "you  are  always  fort u-  orerturctoi>o;^£r/0^;^>4nlMretiredfrommy 
nate,  Ciirzon.     You  have  ever  your  share   place  to  ins|>€ct  the  arrangements  behind, 
of  what  floating  luck  the  world  affords."         Befoit)  the  ))erfoi*mance  of  The  Family 

''It  is  not  exactly  all  luck,  my  dear  Pariy  we  were  to  have  a  little  one-act 
friend  ;  for,  as  I  shall  explain  to  you "  piece,  called  -1  Day  in  MadrUU  written  by 

'*  Not  now,"  replied  I,  "  for  I  liavc  not  myself — the  princi'iial  characters  being  ex- 
yet  breakfasted."  So  saying,  I  turned  into  pressly  comiK)sed  for  '*  Miss  Ersler  and  Mr. 
the  coffee-room,  leaving  tho  worthy  adju- ,  Lorrequcr. 

taut  to  revel  in  his  fancied  conquest,  and  i     The  story  of  this  trifle  it  is  not  neces- 
pitv  such  unfortunates  as  mvself.  ,  sary  to  allude  to ;   indeed,  if  it  were,  I 

After  an  early  dinner  at  the  club-house, ,  should  scarcely  have  patience  to  do  so,  so 
I  hastened  down  to  the  theatre,  where  nu-  ■  connected  is  my  recollection  of  it  with  the 
merous  prepirations  for  the  night  were  go- '  distressing  incident  which  followed, 
ing  forward.  Tiic  green-room  was  devoted  !  In  the  urst  scene  of  tlie  piece,  the  cur- 
to  the  office  of  a  snpper-room,  to  which  j  tain  rising  displays  la  belle  Fanny  sitting 
the  audience  had  been  invited.  Tho  dress-  at  her  embroidery  in  the  midst  of  a  bcau- 
ing-rooms  were  many  of  them  filled  with  i  tiful  garden,  surrounded  with  statues, 
the  viands  destined  for  the  entertainment, ,  fountains,  etc.;  at  the  back  is  seen  a  pa* 
where,  among  the  wooden  fowls  and  "  im- :  vilion  in  the  ancient  Moorish  style  of  ar- 
])racticable  "  flagons,  were  to  be  seen  very !  chitecturc,  over  which  hang  the  branches 
imposing  ]>asties  and  fl;isks  of  champagne, .  of  some  large  and  shady  trees — she  cornea 
littered  together  in  most  admirable  d  i  so  r- If  or  ward,  expressing  her  impatience  at  tlie 
der.  Tlie  confusion  naturally  incidental  |  delay  of  her  lover,  wliose  absenoo  she  tor- 
to  all  private  theatricals  was  tenfold  in-  tures  herself  to  account  for  by  a  hundred 
creased  by  the  circumstances  of  our  pro- '  different  suppositious,  and  after  a  very 
jected  su])pcr.  Cooks  and  scene-shifters,  ,  suflicient  expose  of  her  feelings,  and  some 
fiddlers,  and  waiters,  were  most  inextri- ;  little  explanatory  details  of  her  private  his- 
cably  mingled  ;  and,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  tory,  conveying  a  very  clear  intimation  of 
the  least  importimt  functiouiiries  took  the  her  own  amiabilityaud  her  guardian's 
greatest  airs  u[>on  them,  and  appropriated  ,  cruelty,  she  proceeds,  after  the  fashion  of 
without  hesitation  whatever  came  to  their  other  young  ladies  similarly  situated,  to 
hands — ttius,  the  cook  would  not  have  '  give  utterance  to  her  feelings  by  a  song ; 
scrupled  to  light  a  lire  with  tho  violoncello,  after,  therefore,  a  suitable  prelude  fi-om 
of  the  orchestra  ;  and  I  actually  caught  one  ;  the  orchestra,  for  which,  considering  the 
of  tile '*marinitons  "making  a  "souffle"  j  impassioned  state  of  her  mind,  she  waits 
in  a  brass  helmet  I  had  once  worn  when  !  ])ationtly,  she  cornea  forward  and  begins  a 
astonisliing  the  world  as  Coriolanus.  j  melody,—* 

ijix  o'clock  struck,     "In  another  short, 
hour  and  we  be£i»,"  thought  I,    with  a   ..oh,  whr  is  he  far  from  the  heart  that  «doras 
sinking  heart,  as  I  looked  upon  the  littered  j  himi'"  / 
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in  which,  for  two  Tenet,  ihe  proceeds  with 
imidry  mlfeg&i  to  mc(K>unt  for  the  circiim- 
itances,  and  snow  her  own  disbelief  of  the 
explanation  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner^ 
— meanwhrle,  for  I  mnst  not  expose  my 
Rtder  to  an  anxiety  on  my  account,  sim- 
ihr  to  what  the  dear  Fanny  here  labored 
under,  I  was  making  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  flyitig  to  her  presence,  and 
damping"  her  to  my-  heart**-that  is  to  say, 
I  had  already  gummed  on  a  pair  of  m'us- 
taehio%  had  corked  and  ardhed  a  ferocious 
pair  of  eyebrows,  which,  with  my  rouged 
cheeks,  gave  me  a  look  half  Whiskcrando^ 
Mf  Grtmaldi ;  these  operations  were  pcr- 
fonned,  from  the  stress  of  circumstances^ 
nifficiently  near  the  object  of  my  affections 
to  afford  me  the  pleasing  satisfaction  of 
hearing  from  her  own  sweet  lips  her  soliei* 
tods  about  me — ^in  a  word,  all  the  drcssitig- 
rooms  but  two  being  filled  with  hampers 
of  provisions,  glass»  china,  and  crockery, 
ind  from  absoliite  necessity,  I  had  no 
other  spot  where  I  could  attire  myself  un* 
Ken,  exoept  in  the  identical  pavilion  al- 
ready alluded  to.  Here,  however,  I  was 
Jaite  seourev  and  had  abundant  time  also, 
)r  I  was  not  to  appear  till  scene  the  sec- 
ond, when  I  was  to  come  forward  in  full 
l^^nsnish  costume,  "every  inch  a  hidalgo." 
Meantime,  Fanny  had  been  singing — 

**  Oh,  whjr  is  he  lar,**  etc,  eta 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  verse,  just  as 
Ae  repeats  the  words  "  Why,  why,  why,** 
in  a  very  distracted  and  melting  cadence, 
I  voice  behind  startles  hcr-^she  turns  and 
beholds  her  guardian — so  at  least  run  the 
coarse  of  events  in  the  real  dmma — that  it 
ihonld  follow  thus  now^  however,  Diis 
Mer  rMiif/i—- for  just  as  sho  came  to  the 
nn  moving  apostrophe  alluded  to,  and 
ealfcdout,  "  Whj  comes  he  not  ?  " — a  gruff 
Toice  from  behmd  answered  in  a  strong 
Cork  brogue,  **  Ah !  would  ye  have  him 
cone  in  a  state  of  nature?'^  At  the  in- 
stant a  loud  whistle  ran  through  the 
house,  and  the  parilioh  scene  slowly  drew 
np»  discovering  me,  Harry  Lorroquer, 
•eated  on  a  small  stool  Wfore  a  cracked 
looking-glass,  my  only  habiliments,  as  I 
m  sa  honest  man,  being  a  pair  of  long 
vhite  silk  stockings,  and  a  vetr  richly  em- 
Widered  shirt  with  point-laoe  collar. 
l*he  shouts  of  laughter  are  yet  in  my  cars, 
the  loud  roar  of  inextinguishable  mirth, 
yhieh,  after  the  first  brief  pause  of  aston- 
ishment gave  way,  shook  the  entire  build- 
ing—my  recollection  may  well  have  been 
confased  at  such  a  moment  of  unutterable 
ilua&e  and  misery ;  yot,  I  clearly  remem- 


ber seeing  Fanny,  the  sweet  Fanny  herself, 
fall  into  an  armchair  nearly  suffocated 
with  convulsions  of  laughter.  I  cannot  go 
on  ;  what  I  did  I  know  not.  I  suppose  my 
exit  was  additionally  ludicrous,  for  a  new 
eclat  de  rire  followed  me  out.  I  rushed 
out  of  the  theatre,  and  wrapping  only  my 
cloak  round  me,  ran  without  stopping  to 
the  barracks.  But  I  must  cease  ;  these  are 
woes  too  sacred  for  even  "Confessions" 
like  mine,  so  let  me  close  the  curtain  of 
mv  room  and  my  chapter  together^  and  say 
acTieu  for  a  season. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


THB  WAOKR, 


It  might  have  been  about  six  weeks  after 
the  events  detailed  in  my  last  chapter  had 
occurred,  that  Curzon  broke  suddenly  into 
!  my  room  one  morning  before  I  had  risen, 
jand  throwing  a  precautionary  glance 
around,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  we  were 
alone,  seized  my  hand  with  a  most  unusual 
earnestness,  and,  steadfastly  looking  at  me, 
said, — 

*•  Harry  Lorroquer,  will  yon  stand  by 
me  ?" 

So  sudden  and  unexpected  was  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  moment,  that  I  really  felt 
out  half  aMrake,  and  kept  puzzling  myself 
for  an  explanation  of  the  scene,  rather  than 
thinking  of  a  reply  to  his  question  ;  per- 
ceiving which,  and  auguring  but  badly  fi*om 
my  silence,  he  continued, — 

*'  Am  I,  then,  really  deceived  in  what  I 
believed  to  be  an  old  and  tried  friend  ?  " 

"  Why,  what  the  devil's  the  matter  ?  "  I 
cried  out.  •*  If  you  are  in  a  scrape  why  of 
course  you  know  Pm  your  man,  but,  still, 
it's  only  fair  to  let  one  know  something  of 
the  matter  in  the  meanwhile," 

**  In  a  scrape ! "  said  he,  with  a  long- 
drawn  sigh,  intended  to  beat  the  whole 
Minerva  press  in  its  romantic  cadence. 

"  Well,  but  get  on  a  bit,"  said  I,  rather 
impatiently;  **who  is  the  fellow  you've 
got  the  row  with  ?  Not  one  of  oui-s,  I 
trust?" 

"Ah,  my  dear  Hal,"  said  ho,  in  the 
same  melting  tone  as  before,  "how  your 
imagination  docs  run  upon  rows,  and 
broils,  and  duelling  rencontres  '*  (he,  the 
speaker,  be  it  known  to  the  reader,  wtis  tho 
fire-eater  of  the  regiment),  **a8  if  life  had 
nothing  better  to  offer  than  the  excitement 
of  a  challenge,  or  the  mock  heroism  of  a 
meeting." 

As  he  made  a  dead  i)ause  here,  after 
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which  be  Bb6wed  no  disposition  to  con* 
tinue,  I  merely  added, — 

'^  Weill  at  this  rate  of  proceeding,  we 
shall  get  at  the  matter  in  hand  on  our  way 
out  to  Corf Qv  for  I  hear  we  are  the  next 
re^ment  for  the  Mediterranean/' 

The  observation  seemed  to  hare  some 
e£Fect  in  rousing  him  from  his  lethargy,  and 
he  added, — 

"  If  you  only  knew  the  nature  of  the  at- 
tachment, ana  how  completely  all  my 
future  hopes  are  concerned  upon  the  issue 

**IIo  !"  said  I,  *'sb  it's  a  money  affair, 
is  it  ?  and  is  it  old  Watson  has  issued  the 
writ  ?  .  I'll  bet  a  hundred  on  it." 

*' Well,  upon  my  soul,  Lorrequer,"  said 
he,  jumping  from  his  chair,  and  speaking 
with  more  energy  than  he  had  before  evinc- 
ed, *•'  you  are,  without  exception,  the  most 
worldly-minded,  cold-blooded  fellow  I  ever 
met.  What  have  I  said  tliat  could  have  led 
you  to  suppose  I  had  either  a  duel  or  a  law- 
suit upon  my  hands  this  morning  ?  Learn, 
once  and  for  all,  man,  that  I  am  in  love — 
desperately  and  over  head  and  ears  in  love." 

"  Epoi  f  "  said  I,  coolly. 

^^  And  intend  to  marry  immediately." 

"Oh,  very  well,"  said  I;  •'the  fighting 
and  debt  will  come  later,  that's  all.  But 
to  return — now  for  the  lady." 

''Come,  you  must  make  a  guess." 

*'  Wiiy,  then,  I  really  must  confess  my 
utter  inability ;  for  your  attentions  have 
been  so  generally  and  impartially  distribut- 
ed since  our  arrival  here,  that  it  may  be 
any  fair  one,  from  your  venerable  partner 
at  whist  last  evening,  to  Mrs.  Henderson, 
the  pastrycook,  inclusive,  for  whose  mac- 
aroni and  cherry-brandy  your  feelings  have 
been  as  warm  as  they  are  constant.' 

''  Come,  lio  more  quizzing,  Hal.  You 
surely  must  have  remarked  that  lovely  girl 
I  waltzed  with  at  Power's  ball  on  Tuesday 
lost." 

"  Lovely  girl  1  Why,  in  all  her  serious- 
ness, you  don't  mean  the  small  woman 
with  the  tow  wig  ?  " 

"  No,  I  do  not  mean  any  such  thing— but 
a  beautiful  creatui*e,  with  the  brightest 
locks  in  Christendom — the  very  light- 
brown  waving  ringlets  Domenichino  loved 
to  painty  and  a  foot — did  you  see  her 
foot?"  » 

''Ko;  that  was  rather  difficult,  for  she 
kept  continually  bobbing  up  and  down, 
like  a  boy's  cork-float  in  a  fishpond." 

''Stop  there.  I  shall  not  permit  this 
any  longer — I  came  not  here  to  listen  to 

''But,  Curzon,  my  boy,  you're  not 
angry  ?  " 


"Yes,  sir,  I  atan  angry.'' 

''  Why,  surely,  you  have  not  been  sen* 
ous  all  this  time  ?  " 

*' And  why  not,  pray  ?" 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  exactly  know*«that  is, 
faith,  I  scarcely  thought  you  were  in  ear^ 
nest,  for  if  I  did  of  course  I  should  honest- 
ly have  confessed  to  you  that  the  lady  in 
question  struck  me  as  one  of  the  handsom- 
est persons  I  ever  met." 

"  You  think  so  really,  Hal  ?  " 

**  Certainly  I  do,  ana  the  opinion  is  not 
mine  alone ;  she  is,  in  fact,  universally 
admired." 

"  Come,  Harry,  excuse  my  bad  temper. 
I  ought  to  have  known  you  better-— ^ive 
me  your  hand,  old  boy,  and  wish  me  joy, 
for  with  your  aiding  and  abetting  she  is 
mine  to-morrow  morning." 

I  wrung  his  hand  hearoly — congratulat- 
ing myself,  meanwhile,  now  happily  I 
hi^  got  out  of  my  scrape ;  as  I  now,  for 
the  first  time,  perceived  that  Curzon  was 
actually  in  eamest. 

"  So  you  will  stand  by  me,  Hal  ?  "  said 
he. 

*'  Of  course.  Only  show  me  how,  and 
I'm  perfectly  at  your  service.  Anything 
from*  riding  postilion  on  the  leaclers  to 
officiating  as  bridesmaid,  and  I  am  your 
man.  And  if  you  are  in  want  of  such  a 
functionaiT  I  shall  stand  m  loco  parentis 
to  the  lady,  and  give  her  away  with  as 
much  ondion  and  tenderness  as  though  I 
had  as  many  marriageable  daughters  as 
King  Priam'  himself.  It  is  with  me,  in 
marriage  as  in  duelling — I'll  be  anything 
rather  than  a  principal ;  and  I  have  long 
since  disapproved  of  either  method  as  a 
means  of  *  obtaining  satisfaction/" 

"Ah,  Harry,  I  shall  not  be  discouraged 
by  your  sneers.  You've  been  rather  un- 
lucky, I'm  aware;  but  now  to  return. 
Your  office,  on  this  occasion,  is  an  exceed* 
ingly  simple  one,  and  yet  that  which  I 
could  only  confide  to  one  as  much  my 
friend  as  yourself.  You  must  carry  my 
dearest  Louisa  off." 

"  Carry  her  off !  Where  ?— when  ?— 
how?" 

"  All  that  I  have  already  arranged,  oa 
you  shall  hear." 

"  Yes.  But  first  of  all  please  to  explain 
why,  if  going  to  run  away  with  the  lady, 
you  don't  accompany  her  yourself." 

"  Ah  I  I  ki^w  you  would  say  that :  I 
could  have  laid  a  wager  you'd  ask  that 
question,  for  it  is  just  that  very  explan- 
ation will  show  all  the  native  delicacy  and 
feminine  propriety  of  my  darling  Loo ; 
and  first,  I  must  tell  you,  that  old  Sir  Al- 
fred Jonson,  her  father,  has  some  con- 
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{oQDded  prejudice  agaiast  the  army,  and 
never  would  consent  to  her  marriage  with 
&ied-coat;  so  that,  hU  consent  bein^  out 
o{  the  questionp  our  only  rosource  is  an 
elopement  LiouLsia  consents  to  this^  but 
only  upon  one  condition,  and  this  she  in- 
fiiiU  upon  so  firmly — I  Iiad  almost  said 
obstinately — that,  notwithstanding  all  my 
irgamenta  and  representations,  and  eren 
eatreaties  against  it,  she  remains  inttexible; 
K  that  I  have  at  length  yielded,  and  she 
ii  to  have  her  own  waj. " 

"Well,  and  wliat  is  the  condition  she 
Ittjs  {lach  stress  upon  ? '' 
'"  Simply  this,  that  we  are  never  to  trav- 
el a  mile  together  until  I  obtain  mv  right 
to  do  so  by  making  her  my  wife,    ohe  has 
got  some  trumpery  notions  in  her  head 
tkat  any    slight    transgression  over   the 
bounds  of  delicacy  made  by  women  before 
marriage  is  ever  after  remembered  by  the 
hiuband  to  their  disadvantage,  and  she  is 
therefore  resolved  not  to  sacrifice  her  prin- 
ciple even  at  such  a  crisis  as  the  present'' 
*' All  very  proper,  I  liave  no  doubt ;  but 
itill.  pray  explain  what  I  confess  appears 
soimewhat  strange  to  me  at  present     How 
doei  so  very  delicately-minded  a  ))erson 
reconcile  herself  to  traveliug  with  a  per- 
fect stnmger  under  such  circumstances  ? '' 
''  That  I  can  explain  perfectly  to  you. 
You  must   know  that  when  my  darlinff 
Loo  conseatcil  to  take  this  step,  which  I 
indiioed  her  to  do  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty, she  made  the  proviso  I  have  just 
mentioned ;  I  at  once  showed  her  that  I 
had  no  maiden  aunt  or  married  sister  to 
confide  her  to  at  such  a  moment,  and  what 
was  to  be  done  ?     She  immediately  re- 
plied, '  Have  you  no  elderly  brother  officer, 
wliose  years  and  discretion  will  put  the 
transaction  in  such  a  light  as  to  silence 
the  slanderous  tongnes  of  the  world,  for 
vith  such  a  man  I  am  quite  ready  and  wil- 
ling to  trust  myself.'    V ou  see  I  was  hard 
pushed  there.     What  could  I  do  ? — whom 
could  1  select !    Old  Hayes,  the  paymaster, 
idalwavs  tipsy  ;  Jones  is  five-and-forty — 
hut  still,  if  he  found  out  there  was  thirty 
thousand  pounds  in  the  case,  egad !  I'm 
uot  so  sure  I*d  have  found  my  betrothed 
at  the  end  of  the  stage.     You  were  my 
oplj  hope  :  I  knew  I  could  rely  npon  you. 
Vou  would  carry  on  the  whole  affair  with 
tact  and  discretion  :  and  as  to  age,  your 
Btage  experienoe  would  enable  you,  with  a 
little  assistance  from   costume,   to  pass 
muster ;  besides  that,  I  have  always  repre- 
ieoted  you  as  the  very  Methuselah  of  the 
corps ;  and  in  the  gray  dawn  of  an  autum- 
nal morning— with    maiden    bashfulness 
usistiug — the  scrutiny  is  not  likely  to  be 


a  close  one.  So  now,  your  consent  is  alone 
wanting  to  complete  the  arrangements 
which,  before  this  time  to-morrow,  shall 
have  made  me  the  happiest  of  mortals.'' 

Having  expressed,  in  fitting  terms,  my 
full  sense  of  obligation  for  the  delicate  flat- 
tery with  which  he  pictured  me  as  *^  Old 
Lorreqnor  "  to  the  lady,  I  begged  a  more 
detail(Hl  account  of  his  plan,  which  I  shall 
shorten  for  my  reader's  sake,  by  the  fol- 
lowing brief  exponi. 

A  post-chaise  and  four  was  to  be  in  wait- 
ing at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  con- 
vey me  to  Sir  Alfred  Jonson's  residence, 
about  twelve  miles  distant.  There  I  was 
to  be  met  by  a  lady  at  the  gate-lodge,  who 
was  subsequently  to  accompany  mo  to  a 
small  village  on  the  Nore,  whore  un  old 
college  friend  of  Curzon's  happened  to  re- 
side as  parson,  and  by  whom  the  treaty  was 
to  be  concluded. 

This  was  all  simple  and  clear  enough — 
the  only  condition  necessar}r  to  insure  suc- 
cess l)eing  punctuality,  particularly  on  the 
lady's  part  As  to  mine,  I  readily  promised 
my  Ix'st  aid  and  warmest  efforts  in  my 
fnend's  behalf. 

''  There  is  only  one  thing  more,"  said 
Curzon.  ''  I^iouisa's  younger  brother  is  a 
devilish  hot-headed,  wild  sort  of  a  fellow ; 
and  it  would  be  as  well,  just  for  precau- 
tion's sake,  to  have  your  pistols  idong  with 
you,  if,  by  any  chance,  he  should  make  out 
what  was  going  forward — not  but  that  you 
know  if  anything  serious  was  to  take 
place,  I  should  be  the  person  to  take  all 
that  upon  my  hands." 

'*  Oh  !  of  course — I  understand,"  said  I. 
Meanwhile  I  could  not  help  running  over 
in  my  mind  the  pleasant  possibilities  such 
an  adventure  presented,  heartily  wishing 
that  Curzon  had  been  content  to* nuirry  by 
banns,  or  any  other  of  the  legitimate  modes 
in  use,  without  risking  his  friend's  bones. 
The  other  pros  and  tons  of  the  matter,  with 
full  and  accurate  directions  as  to  the  road 
to  be  taken  on  obtaining  possession  of  the 
lady,  being  all  arranged,  wc  jNiited,  I  to 
settle  my  costume  and  ai>i)earance  for  my 
t^rst  performance  in  an  olu  man*s  part,  and 
Curzon  to  obtain  a  short  leave  for  a  few 
days  from  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
regiment. 

\Vhen  we  again  met,  which  was  at  the 
mess-table,  it  was  not  without  eVidcnce  on 
either  side  of  that  i)eculiar  consciousness 
which  persons  feel  who  have,  or  think  they 
have,  some  secret  in  common,  which  the 
world  wots  not  of.  Curzon's  unusuully 
quick  and  excited  manner  would  at  once 
have  struck  any  close  observer  as  indicat* 
I  iug  the  eve  of  some  important  step,  no  less 
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than  continnal  allnBioiifi  to  whatevor  was 
going  on,  by  sly  and  equivocal  jokes  and 
ambignons  jests.  Happily,  however,  on 
the  present  occasion,  the  mrty  were  other- 
wise occnpied  than  watching  him — being 
most  profoundly  and  learnedly  engaged  in 
discussing  medicine  and  matters  medical 
With  all  the  acute  and  accurate  knowle<ige 
which  characterizes  such  discussions  among 
the  non-medical  public. 

The  present  conversation  originated  from 
Bome  mention  our  senior  surgeon,  Fitz- 
gerald, hud  just  made  Af  a  consultation 
which  he  was  invited  to  attend  on  the  next 
morning,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles, 
and  which  necessitated  him  to  start  at  a 
most  uncomfortably  early  hour.  While  ho 
continued  to  deplore  the  hard  fate  of  such 
men  as  himself,  so  eagerly  sought  after  by 
the  world,  that  their  own  hours  were  eter- 
nallv  broken  in  upon  by  external  claims, 
the  Juniors  were  not  sparing  of  their  mirth 
on  the  occasion,  at  the  expense  of  the 
worthv  doctor,  who,  in  plain  truth,  had 
never l>een  disturbed  by  a  rcfjuest  like  the 
present  within  any  one's  memory.  Some 
asserted  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  puff, 
got  up  by  Fitz  himself,  who  was  only  going 
to  have  a  day's  partridge-shooting  ;  others 
hinting  that  it  was  a  blind  to  escape  the 
vigilance  of  Mrs.  Fitzgenild — a  ^veil-known 
virago  in  the  regiment — while  Fitz  en- 
Joyed  himself ;  and  a  third  ])arty,  pretend- 
mg  to  sympathize  with  the  doctor,  sug- 
gested that  a  hundred  pounds  would  Ge 
the  least  he  could  possibly  be  offoreil  for 
such  services  as  his  on  so  grave  an  occasion. 

"  No,  no,  onlv  fifty,"  said  Fitz,  gravely. 

"Fifty  !  why,  you  trcmendous  old 
humbug,  you  don't  mean  to  sny  you'll 
make  fit tv  pounds  Ixjfore  we  are  out  of  our 
beds  in  the  morning  ?"  cneil  one. 

"  111  take  your  bet  on  it,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, who  had  in  this  instance  rojison  to 
suppose  his  fee  would  be  a  large  one. 

During  this  discussion,  the  claret  had 
been  pushed  round  rather  freely;  and  fully 
bent  as  I  was  upon  the  adventure  before 
me,  I  had  taken  my  share  of  it  as  a  prepa- 
ration. I  thought  of  the  amazing  prize  I 
was  about  to  be  instrumental  in  securing 
for  my  friend — ^for  the  lady  had  really 
thirty  thousand  pounds — and  I  could  not 
conceal  my  triumph  at  such  a  prosj^ect  of 
success  in  comparison  with  the  meaner  ob- 
ject of  ambition.  They  all  seemed  to  envy 
poor  Fitzgerald.  I  struggled  with  my  se- 
cret for  some  time,  but  my  pride  and  the 
claret  together  got  the  better  of  me,  and  I 
called  out,  **  Fifty  pounds  on  it,  then,  that 
before  ten  to-morrow  morning,  I'll  make 
fi  better  hit  of  it  than  you.  and  the  mess 


shall  decide  between  in  afterwards  as  to 
the  winner." 

"And  if  yon  will,"  said  I,  seeing  somd 
reluctance  on  Fitz's  part  to  take  the  wager, 
and  getting  emboldened  in  consequence, 
"  let  the  judgment  be  pronounced  over  a 
couple  of  dozen  of  champagne,  paid  by  the 
loser." 

This  was  a  coup  d'iiat  on  wy  part,  for  I 
knew  at  once  there  wore  so  many  parties 
to  benefit  by  the  bet,  terminate  which  way 
it  might,  there  could  be  no  possibility  of 
evading  it.  My  device  succeeded,  and 
poor  Fitzgerakf,  fairly  badgered  into  a 
wager,  the  terms  of  which  he  could  not  in 
the  least  comprehend,  was  obliged  to  sign 
the  conditions  inserted  in  the  adjutant's 
note-book,  his  greatest  hope  in  so  doing 
'  beinp^  in  the  quantity  of  wine  he  had  seen 
me  drink  during  the  evening.  As  for  my* 
self,  the  bet  was  no  sooner  made  than  I 
began  io  think  upon  the  very  little  chance 
I  had  of  winning  it ;  for  even  supposing 
my  success  jwrfect  in  the  department  al- 
lottetl  to  me,  it  might  with  great  reason  be 
doubted  what  peculiar  benefit  I  myself  de- 
rived as  a  counterbalance  to  the  fee  of  the 
doctor.  For  this,  my  only  trust  lay  in  the 
justice  of  a  decision  which  I  conjectared 
would  lean  more  towards  the  goodness  of  a 
practical  joke  than  the  equity  of  the  trans- 
action. The  party  at  mess  soon  after 
separated,  and  I  wished  my  friend  good 
night  for  the  last  time  before  meeting  him 
as  a  bridegroom. 

I  arranged  everything  in  order  for  my 
start.  My  pistol-case  I  placed  conspicu- 
ously before  me,  to  avoid  being  forgotten 
in  the  hjiste  of  departure ;  and,  having  or- 
dereil  my  servant  to  sit  up  all  night  in  the 
guard-room  until  he  heard  the  carriage  at 
the  barrack-gate,  threw  myself  on  my  bed, 
but  not  to  sleep.  The  adventure  I  was 
about  to  engage  in  suggested  to  my  mind  a 
thousand  associations,  into  which  many  of 
the  scenes  I  have  already  narrated  entered. 
I  thought  how  frequently  I  hod  mTself 
been  on  the  verge  of  that  state  which  Our- 
zon  was  about  to  try,  and  how  it  always 
happened  that  when  nearest  to  succesB 
failure  had  intervened.  From  my  very 
schoolboy  days,  my  love  adventures  haa 
the  same  unfortunate  abruptness  in  their 
issue  ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  something 
very  like  a  fatality  in  the  invariable  un- 
suceess  of  my  efforts  at  marriage.  I 
feared,  too,  that  my  friend  Curzon  had 
placed  himself  in  very  unfortunate  hands, 
if  augury  were  to  be  relied  upon.  "  Some* 
thing  will  surely  happen,'^  thought  I, 
**from  my  confounded  ill  luck,  and  all  will 
be   blown    up."    Wearied    at   last   with 
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thinking,  I  fell  into  a  loiind  sleep  tor  \  Don  Giovannif  thrust  up  thoir  heads 
about  tliree-quartera  of  an  hour,  at  the  end 'among  their  better-grown  brethren,  my 
of  vliicli  I  wiis  iiwoke  bv  my  t^ervant  in- '  fifty-pound  bet  looked  rather  bhie ;  for 
forminfr  mo  that  a  chaise-aiid-four  was  even  under  the  moBt  favorable  light  eonsid- 
dram  np  at  the  end  of  the  barrick  lane.     '  cred,  however  Curzon  rais^ht  be  esteemed  a 

*' Why,  surely  they  are  too  early,  gainer,  it  miglit  ii^ell  be  doubted  how  far  I 
Stubbes?     It's  only  four  o'clock/'  had    succeeded    better    than    the  doctor, 

"Yes,  sir;  but  they  say  that  the  road  i  when  producing  his  fee  in  evidence.  Well, 
for  eight  miles  is  vervbad,  and  they  must  well.  I'm  in  for  it  now  ;  but  it  certainly  is 
goit  ahnost  at  u  walk."  strange  all   these  very  awkward  circum- 

"^  That  is  certainly  pleasant,"  thought  I,  stances  never  struck  me  so  forcibly  before  ; 
"but  rm  in  for  it  now,  so  can't  help  and  after  all,  it  was  not  quite  fair  of  Cur- 
ii''  zon  to  put  any  man  forward  in  such  a  trans- 

In  a  few  minutes  I  was  up  and  dressed,  j  action  ;  the  more  so,  as  such  a  repret^nta* 
and  80  perfectly  transformed  by  the  addi*  j  tion  might  be  made  of  it  at  the  Hoi'se 
tion  of  a  browii  scratch-wig  and  large  green  Guards  as  to  stop  a  man's  promotion,  or 

seriously  affect  his  prospects  for  life  ;  and 
I  at  last  began  to  convince  myself  that 
many  a  man  so  placed  would  carry  the  lady 


ipectscles.  and  a  deep-flapped  waisteoat, 
that  my  servant,  on  re-entering  my  room, 
eoiitd  not  recognize  me.  I  followed  him 
now  ai?ross  the  barrack-yard,  as  with  my  off  himself,  and  leave  the  adjutant  to  set 


pistol-case  under  one  arm,  and  a  lantern 
in  h»  hand,  he  proceeded  to  the  barrack- 
gate. 

As  I  passed  beneath  the  adjutant's  win- 
dow, I  saw  a  light, — the  sash  was  quickly 
thmwn  open,  and  Curzon  appeared. 
**l9  ihat  you,  Harry  ?" 
**  Yes :  when  do  you  start  ?  " 
''hi  about  two  nours.     IVe  only  eight 
milei^  to  go  ;  you  have  upwards  of  twelve, 
uid  no  time  to  lose.     Success  attend  you, 
my  boy !  we'll  meet  soon." 
^Hero's  the  carriage,  sir;  this  way." 
**  Well,  my  lads,  you  know  the  road,  I 
lapimse?"  * 


tie  the  affair  with  the  family.  For  two 
mortal  hours  did  I  conjure  up  every  possi- 
ble disagreeable  contingency  that  might 
arise.  My  being  mulct  of  my  fifty,  and 
laughed  at  by  the  mess,  seemed  inevitable, 
even  were  I  fortunate  enough  to  cscaix)  a 
duel  with  the  fire-eating  brother.  Mean- 
while a  thick  misty  rain  continued  to  fall, 
adding  so  much  to  tlio  darkness  of  tho 
early  hour,  that  I  could  see  little  of  the 
country  about  me,  and  know  nothing  of 
where  I  was. 

Troubles  are  like  laudanum,  a  small  dose 


only  excites,  a  strong  one  set  yon  to  sleep 
— not  a  very  comfortable  sleep  mayhap-* 
**  Every  inch  of  it,  your  honor's  glory  ;  — but  still  it  is  sleep,  and  often  very  sound 
ve're  always  coming,  in  for  doctora  and  |  sleep ;  so  it  now  happened  with  me.  I 
'pothocaries  ;  they're  never  a  week  without  had  pondered  over,  weighed,  and  consider- 
them."  cd  all  the  ^proa,  cons,  turnings,  and  wind- 

I  was  soon  seated,  the  door  clapped  to,   ings  of  this  awkwaitl  predicament,  till  I 
and  tho  words   **  all  right "  given,  and  hiid  fairly  convinced  myself  that  I  was  ou 


mr  we  went. 

Little  as  I  had  slept  during  the  night, 
mv  mind  was  too  much  occupied  with  the 


the  high  road  to  a  confounded  scrape  ;  and 
then,  having  established  that  fact  to  mv 
entire  satisfaction,  I  fell  comfortably  back 


wiventure  I  was  engaged  in  to  permit  any  '  in  the  chaise,  and  sank  into  a  most  pro* 
tlioughu  of  sleep  now,  so  that  I  iiad  abun- 1  found  slumber. 

diint  opportunity  afforded  me  of  pondering!  If  to  any  of  my  readers  I  mav  appNDar 
over  all  the  bearings  of  the  cose  with  much  ;  hear  to  have  taken  a  very  dcsponcfent  view 
more  of  deliberation  and  caution  than  I  '■  of  this  whole  affair,  let  him  only  cull  to 
had  yet  bestowed  upon  it  One  thing  was  mind  mv  invariable  ill  luck  in  such  mat- 
certain,  whether  suooess  did  or  did  not  at- '  tera,  ana  bow  always  it  had  been  my  lot 
tend  our  undertaking,  the  risk  was  mine  j  to  see  myself  on  the  fair  road  to  success 


ihot  fiv  one  of  the  sons,  or  stoned  to  death  what  are  matters  of  fact,  and  my  reader 
bvthe  tenantry ;  while  my  excellent  friend  must  only  take  me  with  all  the  iniporfeo- 
^Qrzonshonld  bo  eating  his  breakfast  with  tions  of  wrong  motives  and  headlong  im- 
hw  reverend  friend,  and  only  intemipting  j  pulses  upon  my  head,  or  abandon  me  at 
liimflelf  in  hia  fourth  muffin  to  wonder  j  once. 

*'vhat could  keep  them;"  and  Ix^sides,  for'  Meanwhile  the  chaise  rolled  along,  and 
minor  miseriei  wiU^  like  the  blue  devils  in  I  the  road  being  better  and  tho  pace  fa^ster, 
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my  sleep  became  more  easy ;  thns,  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  after  I  had  fallen  asleep 
passed  rapidly  over,  when  the  sharp  tam- 
ing of  an  angle  disturbed  me  from  my 
leaning  position,  and  I  awoke.  I  started 
up  and  rubbed  my  eyes :  several  seconds 
elapsed  before  I  coula  tnink  where  I  was 
or  whither  going.  Oonsciousnoss  at  last 
came,  and  I  perceived  that  we  were  driv- 
ing up  a  thickly-planted  avenue.  Why, 
confound  it,  they  can't  have  mistaken  it, 
thought  I,  or  are  we  really  going  up  to  the 
house,  instead  of  waiting  at  the  lodge  ?  I 
at  once  lowered  the  sash,  and  stretching 
out  my  head,  cried  out,  ''Do  you  know 
what  ye  are  about,  lads  ;  is  this  all  right  ?" 
but  unfortunately,  amid  the  rattling  of  the 
gravel  and  the  clatter  of  the  horses,  my 
words  were  unheard  ;  and  thinking  I  was 
addressing  a  request  to  go  faster,  the  vil- 
lains cracked  their  whips,  and  breaking  in- 
to a  full  gallop,  before  five  minutes  flew 
over,  they  drew  up  with  a  jerk  at  the  foot 
of  a  long  portico  to  a  large  and  spacious 
cut-stone  mansion.  When  I  rallied  from 
the  sudden  check,  which  had  nearly  thrown 
me  through  the  window,  I  ^ve  myself  up 
for  lost ;  here  I  was,  ms-h-ms  the  very  hall- 
door  of  the  man  whose  daughter  I  was 
about  to  elope  with ;  whether  so  placed  by 
the  awkwardness  and  blundering  of  the 
wretches  who  drove  me,  or  delivered  up  by 
their  treachery,  it  mattered  not,  my  fate 
seemed  certain ;  before  I  had  time  to  de- 
termine upon 'any  line  of  acting  in  this 
confounded  dilemma,  the  door  was  jerked 
open  by  a  servant  in  sombre  livery,  who, 
protruding  his  head  and  shoulders  into  the 
chaise,  looke<l  at  me  steadily  for  a  moment, 
and  said,  *^  Ah !  then,  doctor,  darlin',  but 
ye're  welcome.'*  With  the  speed  with 
which  sometimes  the  bar  of  an  air  long 
since  heard,  or  the  passing  glance  of  an  old 
familiar  face  can  call  up  the  memory  of 
our  very  earliest  childliood,  bright  "and 
vivid  before  us,  did  that  one  single  phrase 
explain  the  entire  mystery  of  my  present 
position,  and  I  saw  in  one  rapid  ffiance  that 
1  had  got  into  the  chaise  intended  for  Dr.' 
Fitzgerald,  and  was  absolutely,  at  that 
moment,  before  the  hall-door  of  the  patient. 
My  first  impulse  was  an  honest  one  to  avow 
the  mistake  and  retrace  my  steps,  taking 
my  chance  to  settle  with  Curzon,  whose 
matrimonial  scheme  I  foresaw  was  doomed 
to  the  untimely  fate  of  all  those  I  had  ever 
been  concerned  in.  My  next  thought — 
how  seldom  is  the  adage  true  which  says 
•'  that  second  thoughts  are  best" — wasup- 
on  my  luckless  wager :  for  even  6upjK)sing 
that  Fitzgerald  should  follow  me  m  the 
other  chaise,  yet,  as  I  had  the  start  of  him, 


{ if  I  could  only  pass  muster  for  half  an  hour, 
I  might  secure  the  fee,  and  evacuate  the 
territory ;  besides  that,  there  was  a  great 
chance  of  Fritz's  having  gone  on  my 
eiTand,  while  I  was  journeying  on  hiSy  in 
which  case  I  should  be  safe  from  interrup- 
tion. Meanwhile,  Heaven  only  could  tell 
what  his  interference  in  poor  Gui-zon's 
business  might  not  involve.  These  serious 
reflections  took  about  ten  seconds  to  pass 
through  my  mind,  as  the  grave-looking  old 
!  servant  proceeded  to  encumber  himself 
!  with  my  cloak  and  my  pistol-case,  reniark- 
'  ing  as  he  lifted  the  latter,  ''And  may  the 
I  liord  grant  ye  won't  want  the  instruments 
this  time,  doctor,  for  they  sav  he  is  better 
this  morning."  Heartily  wisning  amen  to 
the  benevolent  prayer  of  the  honest  domes- 
tic, for  more  reasons  than  one,  I  descend- 
ed leisurely,  as  I  conjectured  a  doctor 
ought  to  do,  from  the  chaise,  and  with  a 
solemn  pace  and  grave  demeanor  followed 
him  into  the  house. 

In  the  small  parlor  to  which  I  was  ush- 
ered, sat  two  gentlemen  somewhat  advanc- 
ed in  years,  who  I  rightly  supposed  were 
my  medical  coiifrires.  One  of  these  was 
a  tnll,  pale,  ascetic-looking  man,  with  gray 
hair  and  retreating forehead,6low  in  speech, 
and  lugubrious  in  demeanor.  The  other, 
his  antithesis,  was  a  short,  rosy-cheeked, 
apoplectic-looking  subject,  with  a  laugh 
like  a  sufFocating  wheeze,  and  a  paunch 
like  an  alderman  ;  his  quick,  restless  eve 
and  full  nether  lip  denoting  more  of  the 
bon  vivant  than  the  abstemious  disciple  of 
iEsculapius.  A  moment's  glance  satisfied 
me,  that  if  I  had  only  these  to  deal  with, 
I  was  safe,  for  I  saw  that  they  were  of  that 
stamp  of  country  practitioner,  half-physi- 
cian, half-apothecarv,  who  rarely  come  in 
contact  with  the  higher  orders  of  their  art, 
and  then  only  to  bo  dictated  to,  obey,  and 
grumble. 

''Doctor,  may  I  beg  to  intrude  mvself, 
Mr.  Phipps,  on  your  notice  P  Dr.  Phipps 
or  Mr.,  it's  all  one  ;  but  I  have  only  a 
license  in  pharmacy,  though  they  call  me 
doctor.  Surgeon  Kiley,  sir,  a  very  re- 
spectable practitioner,''  said  he,  waving 
his  hand  toward  his  rubicund  confrere. 

I  at  once  expressed  the  great  happiness 
it  afforded  me  to  meet  such  highly  inform- 
ed and  justly  celebrated  gentlemen  ;  and 
fearing  every  moment  the  arrival  of  the 
real  8imon  Pure  should  cover  me  with 
shame  and  disgrace,  begged  they  would 
afford  mo,  as  soon  as  possible,  some  his* 
tory  of  the  case  we  were  convened  for. 
They  accordingly  proceeded  to  expound, 
'  in  a  species  of  duet,  some  curious  particu- 
\  lars  01  an  old  gentleman  who  had  the  evil 
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fortane  to  have  them  for  his  doctara,  and 
who  labored  under  some  swelling  of  the 
neck,  which  tliey  difFered  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of,  and  in  conseqoenoe  of  which  the 
aid  of  a  third  party  (myself.  Heaven  bless 
the  mark  I)  was  requested* 

As  I  could  by  no  means  divest  myself  of 
the  fear  of  Fitz's  arri?al,  I  pleaded  the 
multiplicity  of  my  professional  ongagments 
u  s  reason  for  at  once  seeing  the  patient ; 
upon  which  I  was  conducted  upstairs  by 
my  two  brethren,  and  introduced  to  a  hali- 
lighted  chamber.  In  a  large  easy-chair 
sat  a  florid-looking  old  man»  with  a  face 
in  which  pain  and  habitual  ill-temper  had 
oombine<l  to  absorb  every  expression. 

''This  is  the  doctor  of  the  regiment, 
sir,  that  you  desired  to  see/'  said  my  tall 
coadjutor. 

•*  Oh  I  then,  very  well ;  good  morning, 
lir.  I  snppose  you  will  find  out  some- 
thing new  the  matter,  for  them  two  there 
Imve  been  doing  bo  every  day  this  two 
months." 

<'I  trust,  air,  I  replied  stiffly,   "that 
with  the  assistance  of  my  learned  friends 
mach  may  be  done  for  you.     Hal  hem  ! 
10  this  is  the  malady.    Turn  your  head  a 
little  to  that  side.''    Here  an  awful  groan 
escaped  the  sick  man,  for  I,  it  appears, 
liad  made  considerable  impression  upon 
rather  a  delicate  part,  not  unintentionally, 
I  mast  confess  ;    for  as   I  remembered 
Hoyle's  maxim  at  whist,  ''  when  in  doubt 
play  a  tramp/'  so  I  thought  it  mi^ht  be 
trae  in  physic,  when  posed  by  a  difhculty, 
to  do  a  bold  thing  also.     '^  Does  that  hurt 
70U,  sir  ?  "  said  i7  in  a  soothing  and  affec- 
lionate  tone  of  voice. 
''Like  the  devil/'  growled  the  patient. 
"  And  here  ?  "  said  I. 
"  Oh !  oh  1 1  can't  bear  it  any  longer." 
"Oh  1 1  perceive,"  said  T,  "the  thing  is 
jttai  as  I  expected."   Here  I  raised  my  eye- 
browg,  and    looked   indescribably  wise  at 
my  mtfrirsi. 
"  No  aneurism,dootor/'  said  the  tall  one. 
"Certainly  not" 

"  Haybe,  said  the  short  one — **  maybe 
it*8  a  stay-at-home-with-us  tumor  after 
■Hf"— so  at  least  he  appeared  to  pronounce 
s  confounded  technical,  which  I  aftor- 
vardi  learned  was  "  steatomatous."  Con- 
ceinn;  that  my  rosy-friend  was  disposed 
to  jeer  at  mo,  Vga^o  him  a  terrific  frown 
&nd  resumed,  "  Tnis  must  not  bo  touched." 
"So  you  won't  operate  upon  it,"  said 
the  patient 

"I  would  not  take  a  thousand  pounds 
^  do  80,"  I  replied.  **  Now,  if  you  please, 
S^tlemen,"  said  I  making  a  st>ep  towards 
^  door,  as  if  to  withdraw  for  consulta- 


tion ;  upon  which  they  accompanied  me 
downstairs  to  the  brealcfast-room.  As  it 
was  the  only  time  in  my  life  I  had  per- 
formed in  this  character,  I  had  some 
doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  indulging  a 
very  hearty  breakfast  appetite,  not  know- 
ing if  it  were  unprofessional  to  eat ;  but 
from  this  doubt  my  learned  friends  speed- 
ily relieved  me,  by  the  entire  devotion 
wnich  they  bestowed  for  about  twenty 
minutes  upon  ham,  rolls,  eggs,  and  cut- 
lets, barely  interrupting  these  important 
occupations  by  sly  allusions  to  the  old  gen- 
tleman*s  malady,  and  his  chance  of  re- 
covery. 

**  Well,  doctor,"  said  the  pale  one;,  as  at 
length  he  rested  from  his  labors,  **  what 
are  we  to  do  ?  " 

''Ay,"  said  the  other,  *' there's  the 
question." 

**  Go  on,"  said  I,  **  20  on  as  before  ;  I 
can't  advise  you  better. '  Now,  this  was  a 
deep  stroke  of  mine  ;  for  up  to  the  pres- 
ent moment  I  did  not  know  what  treat- 
ment they  were  practisiujg  ;  but  it  looked 
a  shrewd  thing  to  guess  it  and  it  certainly 
was  civil  to  approve  of  it 

''  So  you  think  that  will  be  best  ?" 

^'I  am  certain  that  I  know  nothing  bet- 
ter," I  answered. 

*'Well,  I'm  sure,  sir,  we  have  every 
reason  to  be  gratified  for  the  very  candia 
manner  in  wliich  you  have  treated  us. 
Sir,  I'm  your  most  ooedient  servant/'  said 
the  fat  one. 

"  Gentlemen,  both  your  good  healths  and 

1>rofe8sional  success  also.  Here  I  swal- 
owcd  a  glass  of  brandy,  thinking  all  the 
while  there  were  worse  things  tnan  the 
practice  of  physic. 

**  I  hope  you  are  not  going  ?  "  said  one, 
as  my  chaise  drew  up  at  the  door. 

''  Business  calls  me,"  said  I, ''  and  I  can't 
help  it" 

^^  Could  not  you  manage  to  see  our 
friend  here  again,  in  a  day  or  two  ?  "  said 
the  rosy  one. 

*  *  I  fear  it  will  be  impossible,"  replied  I ; 
besides,  I  have  a  notion  he  may  not  desire 

it" 

'^  I  have  been  commissioned  to  hand  you 
this,"  said  the  tall  doctor,  with  a  half 
sigh,  as  he  put  a  cheque  into  my  hand. 

I  bowed  slightly,  and  stuffed  the  crum- 
pled paper  with  a  hulf-carelcss  air  into  my 
waistcoat  pocket,  and  wishing  them  both 
every  species  of  happiness  and  success, 
shook  hands  four  times  with  each,  and 
drove  off,  never  believing  myself  safe  till  I 
saw  the  gate-lodge  behind  me,  and  felt  my- 
self flying  on  the  road  to  Kilkenny  at 
about  twelve  miles  Irish  an  hour. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


TBE  ELOFEMEMT. 


It  was  past  two  o'clock  when  I  reached 
the  town.  On  entering  the  batrack-}-ard, 
I  perceived  a  large  gronp  of  officers  chat- 
ting together,  and  every  moment  breaking 
Snto  immoderate  fits  of  laughter.  I  went 
over,  and  immediately  learned  the  source 
of  their  mirth,  which  was  this.  No  sooner 
had  it  been  known  that  Fitzgerald  was 
Bbout  to  go  to  a  distance,  on  a  professional 
xjall,  than  a  couple  of  young  officers  laid 
their  heads  together,  and  wrote  an  anony- 
mous note  to  Mrs.  Pitz,  who  was  the  very 
dragon  of  jealonsy,  informing  her  that  her 
husband  had  feigned  the  whole  history  of 
the  patient  and  consultation  as  an  excuse 
for  absenting  himself  on  an  excursion  of 
gallantry  ;  and  that  if  she  wished  to  satisfy 
herself  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  she 
had  only  to  follow  him  in  the  morning, 
and  detect  his  entire  scheme ;  the  object 
of  these  amiable  friends  being  to  give  poor 
Mrs.  Fitz  a  twenty  miles'  jaunt,  and  con* 
front  her  with  her  injured  husband  at  the 
end  of  it. 

Having  a  mind  actively  alive  to  suspi- 
cions of  this  nature,  the  worthy  Woman 
made  all  her  arrangementis  for  a  «tart,  and 
scarcely  was  the  chaise-and-four»  with  her 
husband,  out  of  the  town,  tlian  was  she 
on  the  track  of  it,  with  a  heart  bursting 
with  jealousy,  and  vowing  vengeance  to  the 
knife  against  all  concerned  in  this  scheme 
to  wrong  her. 

Bo  far  the  plan  of  her  persecutoiiB  had 
perfectly  succeeded  ;  they  saw  her  depart, 
on  a  trin  of,  as  they  supposed,  twenty 
miles,  ana  their  whole  notions  of  the  prac- 
tical joke  were  limited  to  the  iclaireisM" 
tneni  that  must  ensue  at  the  end.  Little, 
however,  were  they  aware  how  much  more 
near  the  snsnected  crime  was  the  position 
of  the  poor  aoctor  to  turn  out ;  for  as,  by 
one  blunder,  I  had  taken  his  chaise,  so  he, 
without  any  inquiry  whaterer,  had  got  in- 
t6  the  one  intended  for  me ;  and  never 
awoke  from  u  mo^t  refreshing  slumber  till 
shaken  by  the  shoulder  by  the  postilion, 
Vho  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  Here  wo  are, 
sir  ;  this  is  the  gate." 
*  "  But  why  stop  at  the  gate  ?  Drive  up 
the  avenue,  my  boy." 

'*  His  honor  told  me,  sir,  not  for  the 
world  to  go  farther  than  the  lodge ;  nor  to 
make  as  much  noise  a$  a  mouse." 

"  Ah  !  very  true.  He  may  be  very  irri- 
table, poor  man  !  Well,  stop  here,  and  I'll 
get  out." 

Just  as  the  doctor  had   reached   the 


ground,  a  verv  smart-looking  soubrett^ 
tripped  up,  and  said  to  him, — 

*'Deg  pardon,  sir ;  but  are  you  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  barrack,  sir  ?" 

*'  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  Fitz,  with  a  know- 
ing look  at  the  pretty  face  of  the  damsel, 
"  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

**  Why,  sir,  my  mistress  is  here  in  the 
shrubbery  :  but  she  is  so  nervous,  and  86 
I  frightened,  I  don't  know  she'll  go  through 
'it?" 

**  Ah  !  she's  frightened,  poor  thing,  is 
she  ?  Oh  !  she  must  keep  up  her  spirits  ^ 
while  there's  life  there's  nope." 

"Sir?" 

*'  I  sav,  my  darling,  she  must  not  grre 
way.  I'll  speak  to  her  a  little.  Is  hot  he 
ratiier  advanced  in  life  ?  " 

**  Oh,  Lord  !  no,  sir.  Only  two-and* 
thirty,  my  mistress  tells  me." 

•*Two-and-thirty  !  Why,  I  thought  he 
was  above  sixty." 

**  Above  sixty  !  Law  !  sir.  You  have 
a  bright  fancy.  This  is  the  gentleman, 
ma'am.  Now,  sir,  I'll  Just  slip  aside  fOr  a 
moment,  and  let  you  talk  to  her." 

*•  I  am  grieved,  ma'am,  that  I  have  not 
the  hanpiness  to  make  your  acquaintance 
under  happier  circumstances. " 

*'I  must  confess,  sir — though  I  am 
ashamed " 

"  Never  be  ashamed,  ma'am  ;  your  grief, 
although  I  trust  causeless,  does  you  in- 
finite nonor.  Upon  my  soul,  she  is 
I  rather  pretty,"  said  the  doctor  to  himself 
here. 

"  Well,  sir  !  as  I  have  the  most  perfect 
confidence  in  you,  from  all  I  have  heard  of 
you,  I  trust  you  will  not  think  me  abrn^ 
111  saying  that  any  longer  delay  here  is 
dangerous." 

^<  Dangerous  !  Is  he  in  so  critical  a  state 
as  that,  then  ?  " 

*'  Critical  a  state,  sir  1  Why,  what  do 
you  mean  ?  " 

**I  mean,  ma'am,  do  you  think,  then,  it 
must  be  done  to-day  ?" 

**  Of  course  I  do,  sir,  and  I  shall  never 
leave  the  spot  without  your  assuring  nie  of 
it" 

**  Oh !  in  that  caae  make  your  mind 
easy.  I  have  the  instruments  in  the 
chaise." 

"The  instruments  in  the  chaise!  KeaU 
ly,  sir,  if  you  are  not  jesting — I  trust  yon 
don't  think  this  is  a  fitting  time  for  sucn — 
I  entreat  of  you  to  speak  mote  plainly  dnd 
intelligibly.' 

**  Jesting,  ma'am  I  I'm  incapable  of 
jesting  at  such  a  moment" 

"  Ma'am,  ma'am !  I  see  one  of  the 
rangers,  ma'am,  at  a  distance;  so  don't 
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\m  a  moment,  but  get  into  the  chaise  at 
eoce.'' 

'*  Well,  8ir,  let  us  away  ;  for  I  haye  now 
^ne  too  far  to  retract." 

''  Help  my  mistress  into  the  chaise,  sir. 
Lord  I  what  a  mau  it  is*'' 

A  moment  moi^e  saw  the  poor  doctor 
tested  beside  tho  young  lady,  while  the 

Etilious  plied  whip  and  spur  with  their 
I  cner^ry  ;  and  toe  road  flew  beneath 
them.  Meanwhile  the  delay  caused  by 
this  short  dialogue  enabled  Mrs.  Fita's 
ilowcr  conveyance  to  come  up  with  the 
punuit,  and  her  chaise  had  just  turned 
the  angle  of  the  road  as  she  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  muslin  dress  stepping  into 
the  carriage  with  her  husband. 

There  are  no  words  capable  of  conveying 
the  faintest  idea  of  the  feelings  that  agi- 
tated Mrs.  Fitz  at  this  moment.    Tho  ful- 
lest confirmation  to  her  worst  fears  was 
heforo  her  eyes — ^just  at  the  very  instant 
when  a  doubt  was  beginning  to  cross  over 
her-mind  that  it  miglit  have  been  merely 
I  iioax  that  was  practised  on  her,  and  that 
Uie  worthy    doctor    was    innocent    and 
blameless.     As  for  the  poor  doctor  him- 
self, there    seemed   little  chance  of   his 
\m%  enlightened  as  to  the  real  state  of 
natters ;  for  from  the  moment  the  young 
lady  had  taken  her  place  in  the  chaise,  she 
had  buried  her  face  in  her  liands,  and 
sobbed  continually.     Meanwhile   he  con- 
cluded that  they   were  approaching  the 
house  by  some  baek  entrance  to  avoid  noise 
and  confusion,  and  waited  with  due  pa- 
tience f(»r  the  journey *8  end. 

As,  however,  her  grief  continued  unsr 
bated,  Fita  at  lengtli  began  to  think  of 
the  many  little  consolatory  acts  he  had 
soooessfully  practised  in  his  professional 
career,  and  was  just  insinuating  some  very 
tender  speech  on  the  score  of  resignation, 
with  his  head  inclined  towards  the  weep- 
ing ladv  beside  him,  when  the  chaise  of 
Mre.  fitz  came  up  alongside,  and  tlie 
pogtiliona  having  yielded  to  the  call  to 
oalt,  drew  suddenly  up,  displaying  to  the 
enra^red  wife  the  tableau  we  have  men- 
tioned. 

'*So,  wretch!"  she  screamed  rather 
than  flpoke,  ^^  I  have  detected  you  at  last.'' 
'*  Ix)rd  bless  me  !  Whjr,  it  is  my  wife." 
''Yes.  villain  I  your  injured,  much- 
vron^ed  wife  I  And  you,  madam,  may  I 
^jc  what  have  you  to  say  for  thus  elopmg 
^ith  a  married  man  ?" 

''Shame  !  My  dear  Jemima,"  said  Fitss, 
'*hovcanyou  possibly  permit  your  fool- 
^h  jealousy  ^o  tar  to  blind  your  reason  ? 
I>0B*t  you  see  I  am  going  upon  a  profos- 
liooalcall?" 


'*  Oh  I  you  are,  are  you  ?  Quite  profes- 
sional, I'll  be  bound.' 

''  Oh,  sir  I  Oh,  madam  I  I  beseech  you, 
save  me  from,  the  anger  of  my  relatives, 
and  the  disgrace  of  exposure.  Pray  take 
me  back  at  once." 

**Why,  heavens!  ma'am  what  do  you 
mean  ?  You  arc  not  gone  mad,  as  well  as 
my  wife." 

"  Really,  Mr.  Fitz,"  said  Mrs.  R,  '^  this 
is  carrying  the  joke  400  far.  Take  your 
unfortunate  victim — as  I  suppose  she  is 
sucli — home  to  her  parents,  and  prepare 
CO  accompany  me  to  the  baiTack ;  and  if 
there  be  law  and  justice  in " 

**  Well !  may  the  Lord  in  his  mercy  pre* 
servo  my  senses,  or  you  will  both  drive  me 
clean  mad." 

"  Oh,  dear !  oh,  dear  ! "  sobbed  the 
young  lady,  while  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  contin* 
ued  to  upbraid  at  the  top  of  her  voice, 
heedless  of  the  disclaimers  and  protests* 
tions  of 'innocence  i^onrcd  out  with  the 
eloquence  of  despair  by  the  poor  doctor. 
Matters  were  in  this  state,  when  a  man 
dressed  in  a  fustian  jacket,  like  a  groom, 
drove  np^to  the  side  of  tlie  road  in  a  tax- 
cart  ;  he  immediately  got  down,  and  tear- 
ing open  the  door  of  the  doctor*s  chaise, 
lifted  out  the  young  lady,  and  deposited 
her  safely  in  his  own  conveyuiicc,  merely 
adding, — 

'^I  say,  master, you're  in  luck  this  morn- 
ing that  Mr.  William  took  the  lower 
road,  for  if  he  had  come  up  with  you  in- 
steiul  of  me,  he'd  blow  the  roof  off  your 
skull,  that's  all." 

While  these  highly  satisfactory  words 
were  being  arldressod  to  poor  Fitz,  Mi's. 
Fitzgerald  had  removed  from  her  carriage 
to  that  of  her  husband,  perhaps  preferring 
four  horses  to  two,  or  pcrha])s  she  had  stifi 
more  unexplained  views  of  the  transac- 
tion, which  might  as  well  be  told  on  the 
road  homeward. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  nature  of 
Mrs.  F.'s  dissertation,  nothing  is  known. 
The  chaise  containing  these  turtle-doves 
arrived  late  at  night  at  Kilkenny,  and  Fitz 
was  installed  safely  in  his  quarters  before 
any  one  knew  of  his  having  come  back. 
Tho  following  morning  ho  was  reported 
ill ;  and  for  tnroe  weeks  he  was  but  once 
seen,  and  at  that  time  only  at  his  window, 
with  a  flannel  nightcap  on  his  head,  look- 
ing particularly  pale,  and  rather  dark  un- 
der one  eye. 

As  for  Curzon,  the  last  thing  known  of 
him  that  luckless  morning  was  his  hiring 
a  post-chaise  for  the  lloyal  Oak,  from 
whence  he  posted  to  Dublin,  and  hastened 
on  to  England.     In  a  few  days  we  learned 
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that  the  adjutant  had  exchanged  into  a 
regiment  in  Canada ;  and  to  this  hour 
there  are  not  three  men  in  the  4 — th  who 
know  the  real  secret  of  that  morning's 
misadventures. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

BBTACHICSKT  DUTY— AK  AflSOB  TOWV. 

• 

As  there  appeared  to  be  but  httle  pros- 
pect of  poor  Fitzgerald  ever  requiring  any 
explanation  from  me  as  to  the  events  of 
that  morning,  for  he  feared  to  venture 
from  his  room,  lest  he  might  be  recognized 
and  prosecuted  for  abduction,  1  thought  it 
better  to  keep  mj  own  secret  also ;  and  it 
was  therefore  with  a  feeling  of  anything 
but  regret  that  I  received  an  order  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  have 
rendered  mo  miserable — to  march  on  de- 
tachment duty.  To  any  one  at  all  conver- 
sant with  the  life  we  lead  in  the  army,  I 
need  not  say  how  unpleasant  such  a  change 
usually  is.  To  surrender  your  capital 
mess,  with  all  its  well-appointed  equip- 
ments—your jovial  brother  officers — your 
West  India  Maderia — your  cool  Lafitte — 
your  daily,  hourly,  and  half-hourly  flirta- 
tions with  the  whole  female  population — 
never  a  deficient  one  in  a  garrison  town — 
not  to  speak  of  your  matches  at  trotting, 
coursing,  and  pigeon-shooting,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  delectable  modes  of  getting 
over  the  ground  through  life,  till  it  please 
your  ungrateful  country  and  the  Horse 
Oaards  to  make  you  a  major-general,— to 
surrender  all  these,  I  sav,  for  the  noise, 
dust,  and  damp  disagreeables  of  a  country 
inn^  with  bacon  to  cat,  whisky  to  drink, 
and  the  priest,  or  the  constabulary  chief, 
to  get  drunk  with — I  8i>eak  of  Ireland  here 
— and  your  only  affair,  par  aviours,  being 
the  occasional  ogling  of  the  apothecary's 
daughter  op)>osite,  as  often  as  she  visits 
the  shop,  m  the  exciting  occupation  of 
measuring  out  garden  seeds  and  senna. 
These  arc,  indeed,  the  exchanges,  with  a 
difference,  for  which  there  is  no  compen- 
sation ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  never  went 
upon  such  duty  that  I  did  not  exclaim 
with  the  honest  Irishman,  when  the  mail 
went  over  him,  *^  Oh,  Lord  !  what  is  this 
for  ?" — firmly  believing  that  in  the  earthly 
purgatory  of  such  duties  I  was  reaping  the 
heavy  retribution  attendant  on  past  of- 
fences. 

Besides,  from  being  rather  a  crack  man 
in  my  corps,  I  thought  it  somewhat  hard 
that  my  turn  for  such  duty  should  come 
round  about  twice  as  often  as  that  of  my 


brother  officers ;  but  so  it  is.  I  never  knew 
a  fellow  a  little  smarter  than  his  neighbors 
that  was  not  pounced  upon  by  his  colonel 
for  a  victim.  Now,  however,  I  looked  at 
these  matters  in  a  very  different  light  To 
leave  head -quarters  was  to  escape  being 
questioned :  while  there  was  scarcely  any 
post  to  which  I  could  be  sent  where  some- 
thing strange  or  adventurous  might  not 
turn  up,  and  serve  me  to  erase  the  memory 
of  the  past,  and  turn  the  attention  of  my 
companions  in  any  quarter  rather  than 
towards  myself. 

My  ordera  on  the  present  occasion  were 
to  march  to  Clonmel,  from  whence  I  was 
to  proceed  a  short  distance  to  the  house  of 
a  magistrate,  upon  whose  informatiovii 
transmitted  to  the  chief  secretary,  the 
present  assistance  of  a  military  party  had 
oeen  obtained  ;  and  not  without  every  ap- 
pearance of  i*eason.  The  assizes  of  the 
town  were  about  to  be  held,  and  many 
capital  offences  stood  for  trial  in  the  calen- 
dar ;  and  as  it  was  strongly  rumored 
that,  in  the  event  of  certain  convictions 
being  obtained,  a  rescue  would  be  attempt- 
ed, a  general  attack  upon  the  town  seemed 
a  too  natural  consequence  ;  and  if  so,  the 
house  of  so  obnoxious  a  person  as  him  I 
have  alluded  to  would  be  equally  certain 
of  being  assailed.  Such,  at  least,  is  too 
frequently  the  history  of  such  scenes  :  be- 
ginning with  no  one  definite  object — some- 
times  a  slight  one— more  ample  views  and 
wider  conceptions  of  mischief  follow,  and 
what  has  begun  in  a  drunken  riot — a 
casual  rencontre — may  terminate  in  tho 
slaughter  of  a  family,  or  the  burning  of  a 
village.  The  finest  peasantry — God  bless 
them  ! — are  a  ouick  people,  and  readier  at 
taking  a  hint  than  most  others,  and  have, 
withal,  a  natural  taste  for  fighting,  that  no 
acquired  habits  of  other  nations  can  pre* 
tend  to  vie  with. 

As  the  worthy  person  to  whose  house  I 
was  now  about  to  proceed  was,  and,  if  I 
am  ritrhtly  informed,  is,  rather  a  remark- 
able character  in  the  local  history  of  Irish 
]K)litics,  I  may  as  well  say  a  few  words 
concerning  him.  Mr.  Joseph  Larking, 
Esq. — (for  so  he  signed  himself) — had  only 
been  lately  elevated  to  the  bench  of  mag* 
istrates.  He  avos  originally  one  of  that 
large  but  intelligent  class  called  in  Ireland 
''  small  farmers,'"  remarkable  chiefly  for  a 
considerable  tact  in  driving  hard  bargains 
— a  great  skill  in  wethers — a  rather  na- 
tional dislike  to  pay  all  species  of  imposts, 
whether  partaking  of  the  naturo  of  tax, 
tithe,  grand  jury  cess,  or  anything  of  that 
nature  whatsoever.  So  very  accountable 
— I  had  almost  said  (for  I  have  boen  long 
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qurtered  in    Ireland)  so  very  laudable — a 
propensity  excited  but  little  of  surprise  or 
istonishinent  in  hia  neij^hbors,  the  major- 
ity of  whom  entertained  very  similar  yiews 
-none,  however,  possessing  anythinsr  like 
the  able  and    lawyer-like  abihty  of   the 
worthy  Larkins,  for  the  successful  evasion 
of  ttiese  inroads   njpon  the  liberty  of  the 
nbject.    Such,  in  fact,  was  his  talent,  and 
unreal  his  success  in  this  resi)ecty  tliat  he 
bad  established  what,  if  it  did  not  actually 
imount  to  a  statute  of  exemption  in  law, 
lerred  equally  well   in   reality;   and  for 
lereral  years  tie  enjoyed  a  perfect  immu- 
nitT  on  the   subject  of  money-paying  in 
pnerel.     His '* little  honldin,    as  he  nn- 
oitentatiously  called   some  five    hundred 
icres  of  bogi  mountain,  and  sheep-walk, 
Ity  in  a  remote  x>Art  of  the  county,  the 
raids  were  nearly  impassable  for  several 
miled  in  that  direction,  land  was  of  little 
raiae ;  the  agent  was  a  timid  man,  with  a 
hi^  family  ;  of  three  tithe-proctors  who 
bid  penetmtod  into  the  foroidden  terri- 
tory, two   labored   under  a  dyspepsia  for 
Uf^  not   being  ablo  to  digest  parchment 
ind  sealing-wax,  for  they  usually  dined  on 
their  own   writs ;  and  the  third  gave  five 

Cimls  out  of  his  pocket  to  a  large,  fresh- 
king  man,  with  bi*owu  whiskers  and 
beird,  that  concealed  him  two  nights  in  a 
kiyloft,  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the 
people,  which  act  of  philanthropy  should 
lerer  be  forgotten,  if  some  ill-natured 
people  were  not  bold  enough  to  say  that 
the  kind  individual  in  question  was  no 
«her  man  then  Larkins  himself. 

However  this  may  be,  true  it  is  that  this 
ni  the  last  attempt  made  to  bring  within 
the  responsibilities  of  the  law  so  refractory 
I  fubjoct  ;  and  so  powerful  is  habit,  that 
ihhongh  he  was  to  be  met  with  at  every 
■tfket  and  cattle-fair  in  the  county,  an 
irrest  of  his  person  was  no  more  contem- 
plated than  if  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
ptflidment  to  goat  large  without  danger. 

When  the  country  became  disturbed, 
nd  nightly  meetings  of  the  peasantry 
were  constantly  held,  followe<l  by  outrages 
^iifit  life  and  property  to  the  most 
mghcful  extent,  m^  usual  resources  of 
tte  law  were  employed  unavailingly.  It 
VM  in  Tain   to  offer  high  rewards.     Ap- 

Eivers  could  not  be  found  ;  and  so  )>er- 
tiy  organized  were  the  secret  associ- 
KioQS,  that  few  beyond  the  very  ringlead- 
ers knew  anything  of  con8e<juenoe  to  com- 
■anicate.  iSpecial  commissions  were  sent 
down  from  Dublin ;  additional  police 
ioroe,  detatchments  of  military  ;  long  cor- 
Ripondences  took  place.between  the  magis- 
taey  and  the  government — but  all  in  yain« 


The  disturbances  continued  ;  and  at  last 
to  such  a  height  had  they  risen,  that  the 
country  was  put  under  martial  law  ;  and 
even  this  was  ultimately  found  perfectly 
insufficient  to  repel  what  now  daily  threatr 
ened  to  become  an  open  rebellion  rather 
than  mere  agrarian  aisturbance.  It  was 
at  this  precise  moment,  when  all  resources 
seemed  to  be  fast  exhausting  themselves, 
that  certain  information  reached  the 
Castle,  of  the  most  important  nature. 
The  individual  who  obtained  and  trans- 
mitted it  had  perilled  his  life  in  so  doing 
— but  the  result  was  a  great  one — no  less 
than  the  capital  conviction  and  execution 
of  seven  of  the  most  influential  amongst 
the  disaffected  peasantry.  Confidence 
was  at  once  shaken  in  the  secrecy  of  their 
associates ;  distrust  and  suspicion  followed. 
Many  of  the  boldest  sank  beneath  the  fear 
of  betrayal,  and  themselves  became  evi- 
dence for  the  crown  ;  and  in  five  months, 
a  county  abounding  in  midnight  meetings, 
and  blazing  with  insnrectionary  fires,  be- 
came almost  the  most  tranquil  in  its 
Erovince.  It  may  well  bo  believed  that 
e  who  rendered  this  important  service 
on  this  trying  emergency  could  not  be 
passed  over,  and  the  name  of  J.  Larkins 
soon  after  appeared  in  the  Gazette  as  one 
of  his  Majesty*s  justices  of  the  peace  for 
the  county  ;  pretty  much  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which'  a  country  gentleman  con- 
verts the  greatest  poacher  in  his  neighbor- 
hood by  making  him  his  gamekeeper. 

In  person  he  was  a  large  and  powerfully- 
built  man,  considerably  above  six  feet  m 
height,  and  possessing  great  activity,  com- 
bined with  powers  of  enduring  fatigue  al- 
most incredible.  With  an  eye  like  a  hawk, 
and  a  heart  that  never  knew  fear,  he  was 
the  person,  of  all  others,  calculated  to 
strike  terror  into  the  minds  of  the  country 

Kople.  The  reckless  daring  with  whicn 
threw  himself  into  danger — the  almost 
impetuous  quickness  with  which  he  fol- 
lowed up  a  scent,  whenever  information 
reached  him  of  an  important  character — 
had  their  full  effect  ui>on  a  people  who, 
long  accustomed  to  the  slowness  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  law,  wore  almost  i>ara- 
lyzed  at  beholding  detection  and  punish- 
inent  follow  on  crime  as  certainly  as  the 
thunder-cra«ih  follows  the  lightning. 

His  great  instrument  for  this  purpose 
was  the  obtaining  information  from  sworn 
members  of  the  secret  societies,  and  whose 
names  never  appeared  in  the  course  of  a 
trial  or  a  prosecution,  until  the  measure  of 
their  iniquity  was  completed,  when  they 
usually  received  a  couple  of  hundred 
pounds,   Uood-money,    as    it  was  called. 
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with  which  they  took  themselves  awny  to 
America  or  Aiistmlift— their  lives  being 
only  .secured  while  they  remaiued  by  the 
shelter  afforded  them  m  tlie  magistrate's 
own  house.  And  so  it  happened  tliat  con- 
stantly there  numbered  from  ten  to  twelve 
of  thcFe  wrotclies,  inmates  of  his  family, 
each  of  whom  had  the  burden  of  participa- 
tion in  one  murder  at  least,  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  leave  the  country,  unno- 
ticed and  unwatched. 

Such  a  frightful  and  unnatural  state  of 
things  can  hardly  be  conceived ;  and  yet, 
shocking  as  it  was,  it  was  a  relief  to  ihat 
which  led  to  it.  I  have  dwelt,  periiaus, 
too  long  upon  this  painful  subject;  but  let 
my  reader  now  iiccompany  mo  a  little  far- 
ther, and  the  scene  shall  l>e  changed. 
Does  he  see  tliat  long,  low,  white  house, 
with  a  tall,  steep  roof,  perforated  with  in- 
numerable narrow  windows  ?  There  are  a 
few  straggling  beech-trees  upon  a  low, 
bleak*looking  field  before  the  house,  which 
is  called  by  courtesy  the  lawn  ;  a  pig  or 
two,  some  geese,  and  a  tethered  goat,  are 
here  and  there  musing  over  the  state  of 
Ireland  ;  while  some  rosy,  curly-headed, 
noisy,  and  bare-legged  urchins  are  gambol- 
ling before  the  door.  This  is  the  dwelling 
of  the  worshipful  justice,  to  which  myseli 
and  my  party  were  now  approaching  with 
that  degree  of  svetivity  which  attends  on 
most  marches  of  twenty  miles,  under  the 
oppressive  closeness  of  a  day  in  autumn. 
Fatigued  and  tired  as  I  wa8,  yet  I  could 
not  enter  the  little  enclosure  before  the 
house  without  stopping  for  a  moment  to 
admire  the  view  before  me.  It  was  a  large 
tract  of  rich  country,  undulating  on  every 
side,  and  teeming  with  corn-flekls,  in  all 
the  yellow  gold  of  ripeness;  here  and  there, 
almost  hid  by  small  clumps  of  ash  and  al- 
der, were  scattered  some  cottages,  from 
which  the  blue  smoke  rose  in  a  curling 
column  into  the  calm  evening  sky.  All 
was  graceful  and  beautifully  tranquil ;  and 

Jou  might  have  selected  the  picture  as  cm- 
lematic  of  that  happiness  and  repose  we 
so  constantly  associate  with  onr  ideas  of 
the  country  ;  and  yet,  before  that  sun  had 
even  set,  which  now  gilded  the  landscape, 
its  glories  would  be  replaced  by  the  lurid 

glare  of  nightly  incendiarism,  and  

But  here,  fortunately  for  my  reader,  and, 
perhaps,  myself.  I  am  interrupted  in  my 
meditations  by  a  rich,  mellifluous  accent, 
saying,  in  the  true  Doric  of  the  South, — 
**Mr.  Lorrequer !  youVe  welcome  to 
Gurryglass,  sir.  You*ve  had  a  hot  day  for 
your  marcli.  Maybe  you'd  tiike  a  taste  of 
sherry  before  dinner  ?  Well  then,  we*ll  not 
wait  for  Molowuy,  but  order  it  up  at  ouco,'' 


So  saying,  I  was  ushered  into  a  long,  low 
drawing-room,  in  which  were  collected  to- 
gether about  a  dozen  men,  to  whom  I  was 
specially  and  severally  presented,  and 
among  whom  I  was  happy  to  find  my 
boardin|g:-hou8e  acauaintance,  Mr.  Daly, 
wlio,  with  the  otliors,  liad  arrived  that 
same  day,  for  the  assizes,  and  who  were  all 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  either 
barristers,  attorneys,  or  clerks  of  the 
peace. 

The  hungry  aspect  of  the  guests,  no  less 
than  the  speed  with  which  dinner  made  its 
appearance  after  my  arrival,  showed  me 
that  my  coming  was  only  waited  for  tocom* 
plete  the  party — the  Mr.  Molowny  before 
alluded  to  being  unanimously  voted  present 
The  meal  itself  had  but  slight  ])retensions 
to  elegance ;  there  were  no  delicacies  of 
Parisian  taste;  no  triumphs  of  French 
cookery  ;  but  in  their  plaoe  stood  a  lordly 
fish  of  some  five-and-twenty  iK)unds  weight, 
a  massive  sirloin,  with  all  tlie  usual  arma- 
ment of  fowls,  ham,  pigeon-pie,  beefsteak, 
etc.,  lying  in  rather  a  promiscuous  order 
along  either  side  of  the  table.  1'he  ]iarty 
were  evidently  dis|>06ed  to  be  satisfied,  and 
I  acknowledge  I  did  not  prove  an  exception 
to  the  learned  individuals  about  me,  either 
in  my  relish  for  the  good  things,  or  my  ap- 
petite to  enjoy  them,  Duke  est  desfpere  ui 
loco,  says  some  one,  by  which  I  suppose  is 
meant,'that  a  rather  slang  comi)any  is  oo« 
casionally  good  fun.  Wliether  from  my 
taste  for  tlio 'Miumanitios^or  not,  I  am 
unable  to  siiy,  but  certainly,  in  my  then 
humor.  I  should  not  have  exchanged  my 
position  for  one  of  much  greater  preten- 
sions to  elegance  and  fon.  There  was  fii'sta 
general  onslaught  upon  the  viands,  crash* 
ing  of  plates,  jingling  of  knives,  mingling 
with  requests  for  ''more  beef,"  **the  hard 
side  of  the  salmon,"  or  ^'  another  slice  of 
ham."  Then  came  a  dropping  fii*o  of 
drinking  wine,  which  quickly  increased, 
the  decanters  of  sherry  for  about  ten  min- 
utes i*esting  upon  the  table  al>out  as  long 
as  Taglioni  touches  this  mortal  earth  in 
one  of  her  flying  movements.  Acquaint- 
ances were  quicKly  formed  between  the 
members  of  tlie  bar  and  mvself,  and  I 
found  that  my  momentary  ])opularity  was 
likely  to  terminate  in  my  downfall ;  for, 
as  eiich  introduction  was  followed  by  a 
bumper  of  strong  sherry,  I  did  not  expect 
to  last  till  the  end  of  the  feast  The  cloth 
at  length  disappeai*ed,  and  I  wtis  just 
thanking  Providence  for  the  respite  from 
hob-nobbing  which  I  imagined  was  to  fol- 
low, when  a  huge,  square  decanter  of 
whisky  appeared,  flanked  by  an  enormous 
I  jug  of  boilmg  water,  and  renewed  prepa: 
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ntions  for  drinking  npon  alargc  scale,  seri- 
omij  commenced.  It  Avas  just  at  this  mo- 
ment that  I,  for  the  first  time,  perceived 
the  rather  remarkable  figure  who  nad  wait- 
ed open  us  at  dinner,  and  who,  while  I 
chronicle  so  many  things  of  little  import, 
deserves  a  slieht  mention.  He  was  a  little 
old  man  of  aoout  fifty-five  or  sixty  years, 
wearing  upon  his  head  a  barrister's  wig, 
and  habited  in  clothes  which  originally  had 
been  the  costume  of  a  very  large  and 
bnlky  person,  and  which,  consequently, 
adde3  much  to  the  drollery  of  his  appear- 
ance, lie  had  been,  for  forty  years,  the 
geirant  of  Judge  Vandeleur,  and  nad  enter- 
ed his  present  service  rather  in  the  light  of 
a  preceptor  than  a  menial,  invariably  dic- 
tating to  the  worthy  justice  upon  every 
occasion  of  etiquette  or  propriety,  by  a  ref- 
erence to  what  "the  judge  himseli"  did, 
which  always  sufficed  to  carry  the  day  in 
Nicholas's  favor,  opposition  to  so  correct  a 
standard  never  benig  thought  of  by  the 
justice. 

•'That's  Billy  Crow's  own  whisky,  the 
^mall  9tilU*^  said  Nicholas,  placing  the 
decanter  upon  the  table  ;  **  make  muchof  it, 
for  there  isn't  such  dew  in  the  county." 

With  this  commendation  upon  the 
liquor,  Nicholas  departed,  and  we  proceed- 
ed to  fill  our  glasses. 

I  cannot  venture — ^perhaps  it  is  so  much 
ihe  lietter  that  I  cannot — to  give  any  idea 
•»f  the  conversation  which  at  once  broke 
*^Qt,  as  if  the  barriers  that  restrained  it  had 
*t  length  given  way.  But  law-talk,  in  all 
iti  plentitude,  followed  ;  and  for  two  houi-s 
I  heard  of  nothing  but  writs,  detainers, 
declarations,  traverses  in  prox,  and  alibis, 
^th  aundrr  hints  for  qui  (am  processes, 
J^terspersea,  occasional! v,  with  sly  jokes 
^ut  |)acking  juries  and  confounding  wit- 
ttesacs,  among  which  figured  the  usual 
number  of  good  things  attributed  to  the 
Chief  Baron  0'Gi*ady  and  the  other  sayers 
of  smart  saying  at  the  bar. 

"Ah !"  said  Mr.  Daly,  drawing  a  deep 
sigh  at  the  same  instant — **  the  bar  is  sad- 
ly fallen  oflE  since  I  was  called  in  the  year 
'76.  There  was  not  a  leader  in  one  of  the 
circuits  at  that  time  that  couldn*t  puzzle 
any  jury  that  ever  sat  m  a  box  ;  and  as  for 
■inving  through  an  act  of  parliament,  it 
)  *a3,  as  Sancho  Panza  says,  cakes  and  gii>- 
gerl)read  to  them.  And  then,  there  is  one 
wpecial  talent  lost  for  ever  to  the  present 
penonition— just  like  stained  glass  and 
I'inminated  manuscripts,  and  slow  i)oisons 
-wd  the  like — that  were  all  known  years 
*ff^^l  mean  the  beautiful  art  of  address- 
'Qg the  judge  before  the  jury,  and  not  lot- 
ting tbem  know  yon  were  (juizziBg  them, 


if  ye  like  to  do  that  same.  Poor  Peter 
Purcell  for  that — rest  his  ashes — he  could 
cheat  the  devil  himself  if  he  had  need — 
and  maybe  he  has  had,  before  now.  Peter 
is  sixteen  yeara  dead  last  November." 

"And  what  was  Peters  peculiar  tact  in 
that  respect,  Mr.  Daly  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Oh,  then,  I  might  try  for  hours  to  ex- 
plain it  to  you  in  vain  ;  but  Til  just  give 
you  an  instance  that'll  show  you  better 
than  all  my  dissertations  on  the  subject, 
and  I  was  present  myself  when  it  liap]x?ned, 
more  by  token,  it  was  the  first  time  I  ever 
met  him  on  circuit. 

*'  I  6upi)ose  there  is  scarcely  any  one 
here  now,  except  myself,  that  remembers 
the  great  cause  of  Mills  versus  Muleahy.  a 
widow,  and  others,  that  was  tried  in  En- 
nis,  in  the  year  '82.  It's  no  matter  if 
there  is  not.  Perhaps  it  may  be  more 
agreeable  for  me,  for  I  can  tell  my  story  in 
my  own  way,  and  not  be  interrupted. 
Well,  that  was  called  *  The  old  record,'  for 
they  tried  it  seventeen  times.  I  believe, 
on  my  conscience,  it  killed  old  Jones,  who 
was  in  the  Common  Pleas  ;  he  used  to  say, 
if  he  put  it  for  trial  on  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, .one  of  the  parties  would  be  sure  to 
lodge  an  appeal.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
Milses  engaged  Peter  special,  and  brought 
him  down  with  a  great  retainer,  in  a  chaise- 
and-four,  flags  flying,  and  favors  in  the 
postilions'  hats,  and  a  fiddler  on  the  roof, 
playing  the  *  Hare  in  the  Corn.'  The  inn 
was  illuminated  the  same  evening,  and 
Peter  made  a  speech  from  the  windows 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  religious 
freedom  all  over  the  globe,  and  there 
wasn't  a  man  in  the  mob  didn't  cheer  him, 
which  was  the  more  civil,  because  few  of 
them  knew  a  word  of  English,  and  the 
others  thought  he  was  a  play-actor.  But 
it  all  went  off  well,  nevertlieless,  for  Peter 
was  a  clever  fellow  ;  and  although  he  liked 
money  well,  he  liked  jjojuilarity  more,  and 
he  never  went  anywhere  *  s])ccial '  that  he 
hadn't  a  public  meeting  of  some  kind  or 
other,  either  to  abolish  rents,  or  suppress 
parsons,  or  some  such  ])opular  and  benefi- 
cial scheme,  which  always  made  him  a  great 
favorite  with  the  peo]»le,  and  got  him 
plenty  of  clients.  But  I  am  wandering 
from  the  record.  Purcell  came  down,  as  I 
said  before,  special  for  Mills;  and  when 
he  looked  over  his  brief,  and  thought  of 
the  case,  he  determined  to  have  it  tried  by 
a  gentlemen  jury,  for  although  he  was  a 
greet  man  with  the  mob,  he  liked  the 
country  gentlemen  better  in  the  jury-box, 
for  he  was  always  coming  out  with  quota- 
tions from  the  classics,  which,  whether  the 
grand  jury  understood  or  not,  they  always 
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applauded  very  much.  Well,  when  he 
came  into  conrfc  that  morning,  you  may 
guess  his  surprise  and  mortification  to  find 
that  the  same  jury  that  had  tried  a  com- 
mon ejectment  case  were  still  in  the  box, 
and  waiting,  by  the  Chief  Justice's  direc- 
tion, to  try  Mills  versus  Mulcahy,  the  great 
case  of  the  assizes. 

*^I  hear  they  were  a  set  of  common 
clod-hopping  wretches,  with  frieze  coats 
and  brogues,  that  no  man  could  get  round 
at  all,  for  they  were  as  cunning  as  foxes, 
and  could  tell  blarney  from  good  sense, 
rather  better  than  people  with  better  coats 
oa  them. 

"Now,  the  moment  that  Mr.  Purcell 
came  into  the  court,  after  bowing  politely 
to  the  judge,  he  looked  up  to  the  box,  and 
when  he  saw  the  dirty  faces  of  the  dealers 
in  pork  and  potatoes,  and  the  unshayen 
chins  of  the  small  farmers,  his  heart  fell 
within  him,  and  he  knew  in  a  minute  how 
little  they'd  care  for  the  classics — if  he 
quoted  'CSaesar's  Commentaries'  itself  for 
them — imorant  creatures  as  they  were  ! 

**  Well,  the  cause  was  called,  and  up  gets 
Peter,  and  he  began  to  *  express*  (as  he 
always  called  it  himself)  ^  the  ^eat  distress 
his  client  and  himself  would  Tabor  iinder, 
if  the  patient  and  most  intelligent  jury 
then  on  the  panel  should  come  to  the  con- 
sideration of  so  very  tedious  a  case  as  this 
promised  to  be,  after  their  already  most 
fatiguing  exertions  ; '  he  commented  upon 
their  absence  from  their  wives  and  fami- 
lies, their  farms  neglected,  their  crops 
hazarded,  and  in  about  fifteen  minutes  he 
showed  them  they  were,  if  not  speedily  re- 
leased and  sent  nome,  worse  treated  and 
harder  used  than  many  of  the  prisoners 
condemned  to  three  months'  imprison- 
ment ;  and  actually  so  far  worked  upon 
the  feelings  of  the  chief  himself,  that  he 
turned  to  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  and 
said,  '  that  although  it  was  a  great  devia- 
tion from  his  habitual  practice,  if  at  this 
pressing  season  their  prqspects'  were  in- 
volved to  the  extent  the  learned  counsel 
had  pictured,  why,  then,  he  would  so  far 
bend  his  practice  on  this  occasion,  and 
they  should  be  dismissed.'  Now  Peter,  I 
must  confess,  here  showed  the  most  culpa- 
ble ignorance  in  not  knowing  that  a  set 
of  country  fellows,  put  up  in  a  jury  box, 
would  rather  let  every  blaae  of  corn  rot  in 
the  ground  than  give  up  what  they  always 
supposed  so  very  respectable  an  appoint- 
ment ;  for  they  invariably  imagine  in  these 
cases  that  they  are  something  very  like  my 
lord  the  judge,  *  barrin'  the  ermine  ;'  be- 
sides, that  on  the  present  occasion,  Peter's 
argument  in  their  favor  decided  them  upon 


staying,  ior  they  now  felt  like  martyrs, 
and  firmly  believed  that  they  were  putting 
the  cliiei  justice  under  an  obligation  to 
them  for  life. 

*'  When,  therefore,  they  heard  the  ques- 
tion of  the  court,  it  did  not  take  a  mo- 
ment's time  for  the  whole  body  to  rise  eti 
masse,  and  bowing  to  the  judge,  call  out, 
'  We'll  stay,  my  lord,  and  try  every  moth- 
er's son  of  them  for  you ;  ay,  if  it  lasted 
till  Christmas.' 

"  *  I  am  sure,  my  lord,'  said  Peter,  col- 
lecting himself  for  an  effort,  '1  cannot 
siifiiciently  express  my  gratitude  for  the 
great  sacrifice  these  gifted  and  highly  in- 
telligent gentlemen  are  making  in  my 
client's  behalf  ;  for  being  persons  who  have 
great  interests  in  the  country  at  stake, 
their  conduct  on  the  present  occasion  is 
the  more  praiseworthy ;  and  I  am  certain 
they  fully  appreciate,  as  does  your  lord- 
ship, the  difficulty  of  the  case  before  us, 
when  documents  will  be  submitted,  requir- 
ing a  certain  degree  of  acquaintance  with 
such  testimonials  sufficiently  to  compre- 
hend. Many  of  the  title-deeds,  as  your 
lordship  is  aware,  being  obtained  under  old 
abbey  charters,  are  in  the  learned  *lan- 
guages  ;  and  we  all  know  how  home  to  our 
hearts  and  bosoms  comes  the  beautiful  line 
of  the  Greek  poet,  **  Vacuus  viator  can- 
tabit  ante  latronem.'  "  The  sound  of  the 
quotation  roused  the  chief  justice,  who  had 
been  in  some  measure  inattentive  to  the 

S receding  part  of  the  learned  counsel's  ad- 
ress,  and  he  called  out  rather  sharply, 
"  Greek  !  Mr.  Purcell — why,  I  must  have 
mistaken — will  you  repeat  the  passage  ? " 

"'  With  pleasure,  my  lord.  I  was  just 
observing  to  your  lordship  and  the  jury, 
with  the  eloquent  poet  Hergesius,  **  Vacuus 
viator  cantabit  ante  latronem," ' 

"  '  Greek,  did  you  call  it  ?' 

"  ^  Yes,  my  lord,  of  course  I  did.' 

"  *  Why,  Mr.  Purcell,  you  are  quoting 
Latin  to  me — and  what  do  you  mean  bv 
talking  of  the  learned  Hergesius  and  Greek 
all  this  time  ? — the  line  is  Juvenal's.' 

" '  My  lord,  with  much  submission  to 
your  lordship,  and  every  deference  to  your 
great  attainments  and  very  superior  tal- 
ents, let  me  still  assure  you  that  I  am 
ciuoting  Greek,  and  that  your  lordship  is 
in  error,' 

**  *Mr.  Purcell,  I  have  only  to  remark 
that  if  you  are  desirous  to  make  a  jest  of 
the  court,  you  had  better  be  cautious,  I 
say,  sir;'  and  here  the  judge  waxed  ex- 
ceeding wroth.  *  I  say  the  line  is  Latin — 
Latin,  sir — Juvenal's  Latin,  sir— every 
schoolboy  knows  it.' 

*  * '  Of  course,  my  lord, '  said  Peter,  with 
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great  humility,  *  I  bow  myself  to  the  deci- 
gion  of  your  lordship  ;  the  line  is,  there- 
fore, lAtin.  Yet  I  may  be  permitted  to  hint 
that  were  yonr  lordship  disposed  to  submit 
thia  question,  as  you  are  shortly  about  to 
do  another  and  a  similar  one,  to  those 
clear-sighted  and  intelligent  gentlemen 
there,  I  am  satisfied,  my  lord,  it  would,  be 
Greek  to  every  man  of  them.' 

"  The  look,  the  voice,  and  the  peculiar 
emphasis  with  which  Peter  gave  these 
words  were  perfectly  successful.  The 
acute  judsrc  anticipated  the  wish  of  the 
counsel — the  jury  were  dismissed,  and 
Peter  proceeded  to  his  case  before  those  he 
knew  better  how  to  deal  with,  and  with 
whom  the  result  was  more  certain  to  be  as 
he  wished  it." 

To  tliis  anecdote  of  the  counsellor  suc- 
ceeded many  others,  of  which,  as  the  whis- 
kr  was  potent  and  the  hour  late,  my 
memory  is  not  over  retentive  :  the  party 
did  not  break  up  till  near  four  o'clock,  and 
eren  then,  our  sea^ice  only  concluded  be- 
canse  some  one  gravely  remarked,  "  that 
as  ve  should  be  all  actively  engaged  on  the 
morrow,  early  hours  were  advisable." 


CHAPTER  XX. 


THE  ASSIZE  TOWN. 


I  HAD  not  been  above  a  week  in  my  new 
quarters  when  my  servant  presented  me, 
unong  my  letters  one  morning,  with  a 
packet,  which,  with  considerable  pains,  I 
at  length  recognized  to  be  directed  to  mc. 
Tlie  entire  envelope  was  covered  with 
writing  in  various  hands,  among  which  I ! 
detected  something  which  bore  a  faint 
Tesemblance  to  my  name  ;  but  the  address 
which  followed  was  perfectly  unreadable, 
not  only  to  me,  as  it  appeared,  but  also  to 
the  "experts  "  of  the  aifferent  post-offices, 
for  it  had  been  followed  by  sundry  direc- 
tions to  try  various  places  beginning  with 
T,  which  seemed  to  be  the  letter  commenc- 
ing the  '*  great  unknown  locality  ; "  thus 
I  read,  "Try  Tralee,"  "Try  Tyrone," 
"Try  Tanderagee,"  etc.,  etc.  I  wonder 
that  they  didn't  add,  "  Try  Teheran,"  and 
I  suppose  they  would  at  last,  rather  than 
abtndon  tlio  pursuit. 

"Bnt,  Stubbes,"  said  I,  as  I  conned  over 
the  varions  addresses  on  this  incompre- 
hensible cover,  ^*are  you  sure  this  is  for 
me?" 

"The  postmaster,  sir,  desired  me  to  ask 
^  JonM  have  it,  for  he  has  offered  it  to 
^ery  one  down  in  these  parts  lately ;  the 


waterguard  officers  will  take  it  at  8d.,  sir, 
if  you  won't,  but  I  begged  you  might  have 
the  refusal. " 

"  Oh !  very  well ;  I  am  happy  to  find 
matters  arc  managed  so  impartially  in  the 
post-office  here.  Nothing  like  a  public 
auction  for  making  matters  find  their  true 
level.  Tell  the  postmaster,  then,  Til  keep 
the  letter,  and  the  rather,  as  it  happens, 
by  good  luck,  to  be  intended  for  me." 

"And  now  for  the  interior," said  I,  as  I 
broke  the  seal,  and  read  : — 

<*  Paris,  Rue  Castiglione. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Lorrequer, — As  her 
ladyship  and  my  son  have  in  vain  essayed 
to  get  anything  from  you  in  the  shape  of 
reply  to  their  letters,  it  has  devolved  ivpon 
me  to  try  my  fortune,  which,  were  I  to 
augur  from  the  legibility  of  my  writing, 
may  not,  I  should  fear,  prove  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  " (what  can  the  word 

be  ?) "  the— the  "—(why,  it  can't  be 

damnable,  surely  ? — no,  it  is  amiable,  I 
see) — "than  the  amiable  epistle  of  my 
lady.  I  cannot,  however,  permit  myself 
to  leave  this  without  apprising  you  that 
we  are  about  to  start  for  Baden,  where  we 
purpose  remaining  a  month  or  two.  Your 
cousin  Guy,  who  has  been  staying  for  some 
time  with  us,  has  been  obliged  to  set 
out  for  Geneva,  but  hopes  to  join  in  some 
weeks  hence.  He  is  a  great  favorite  with 
us  all,  but  has  not  effaced  the  memory  of 
our  older  friend,  yourself.  Could  you  not 
find  means  to  come  over  and  see  us,  if  only 
a  flying  visit  ?  Rotterdam  is  the  route, 
and  a  few  days  would  bring  you  to  our 
quarters.  Hoping  that  you  may  feel  so 
disposed,  I  have  enclosed  nerewith  a  letter 
to  the  Horse  Guards,  which  I  trust  may 
facilitate  your  obtaining  leave  of  absence. 
I  know  of  no  other  moae  of  making  your 
peace  with  the  ladies,  who  are  too  highly 
incensed  at  your  desertion  to  send  one 
civil  postscript  to  this  letter,  and  Kilkee 
and  myself  are  absolutely  exhausted  in  our 
defence  of  you. 

"  Believe  me,  yours  truly, 

"  Calloxby." 

Had  I  received  an  official  notification  of 
ray  being  appointed  paymaster  to  the  forc- 
es, or  chaplain  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  I  be- 
lieve I  should  have  received  the  informa- 
tion with  less  surprise  than  I  perused  this 
letter.  That,  after  the  long  interval  which 
had  elapsed,  during  which  I  had  consid- 
ered myself  totally  forgotten  by  this  fam- 
ily, I  should  now  receive  a  letter — and 
such  a  letter,  too— quite  in  the  vein  of  our 
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former  intimacy  and  good  feeling,  inviting 
mo  to  their  house,  and  again  professing 
their  willingness  tliat  I  should  bo  on  the 
terms  of  our  old  familiarity,  was  little 
short  of  wonderful  to  me.  1  read,  too — 
with  what  pleasure  ! — that  slight  mention 
of  my  cousin,  whom  I  had  so  long  regard- 
ed as  my  successful  rival,  but  who  I  began 
now  to  hope  had  not  been  preferred  to  me. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  yet  too  late  to  think 
that  all  was  not  hopeless.  It  appeared, 
too,  that  several  letters  had  been  written 
wliich  had  never  reached  me ;  so,  while  I 
accused  them  of  neglect  and  forgetful- 
ness,  I  was  really  more  amenable  to  the 
charge  myself ;  for,  from  the  moment  I 
had  heard  of  my  cousin  Guy's  having  been 
domesticated  amongst  them,  and  the  ru- 
mors of  his  marriage  had  reached  me,  I 
suffered  my  absurd  jealousy  to  blind  my 
reason,  and  never  wrote  another  line  after. 
I  ought  to  have  known  how  "ftar^rd" 
Guy  always  was  ;  that  he  never  met  with 
the  most  commonplace  attentions  any- 
where, that  ho  did  not  immediately  write 
home  about  settlements  and  pin-money, 
and  portions  for  younger  children,  and  all 
that  sort  of  nonsense.  Now  I  saw  it  all 
plainly,  and  ten  thousand  times  quicker 
than  my  hopes  were  extinguished  before 
they  were  again  kindled,  and  I  could  not 
refrain  from  regarding  Lady  Jane  as  a 
mirror  of  constancy,  and  myself  the  most 
fortunate  man  in  Europe.  '^My  old  cjistle- 
building  propensities  came  back  upon  me 
in  an  instant,  and  I  pictured  myself,  with 
Lady  Jane  as  my  companion,  wandering 
among  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Neckar, 
beneath  the  lofty  ruins  of  Heidelberg,  or 
skimming  the  placid  sui*face  of  the  Shine, 
while,  "mellowed  by  distance,''  came  the 
rich  chorus  of  a  student's  melody,  filling 
the  air  with  its  flood  of  song,  llow  de- 
lightful, I  thought,  to  be  i-eading  the  lyr- 
ics of  Uhland,  or  Burger,  with  one  so 
capable  of  appreciating  them,  with  all  the 
hallowed  associations  of  the  **  Vaterland '' 
about  us !  "  Yes,"  said  I,  aloud,  repeat- 
ing the  well-known  line  of  a  German 
"Lied":— 

«  Bekranzt  mit  Laub,  den  liebcn  voUen  Bccher." 

"  Upon  my  conscience,"  said  Mr.  Daly, 
who  had  for  some  time  past  been  in  silent 
^miration  of  my  stage-struck  appearance 
— "  upon  my  conscience,  Mr.  Lorrequer, 
I  had  no  conception  you  knew  Irish." 

The  mighty  talisman  of  the  counsellor's 
voice  brought  me  back  in  a  moment  to  a 
consciousness  of  where  I  was  then  stand- 
ing, and  the  still  more  unfortnnato  fact 


that  I  was  only  a  subaltern  in  his  Majesty's 
4— th. 

"  Why,  my  dear  counsellor,  that  was 
German  I  was  quoting,  not  Irish." 

'*  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Mr.  Daly,— 
breaking  the  top  off  his  third  egg, — 
"  with  all  my  heart ;  I'd  rather  you'd  talk 
it  than  me.  Much  conversation  in  that 
tongue,  I'm  thinking,  would  bo  mighty 
apt  to  loosen  one's  teeth." 

"  Not  at  all ;  it  is  the  most  beautiful  lan- 
guage in  Europe,  and  the  most  musical 
too.  Why,  even  for  your  own  peculiar  taste 
in  such  matters,  where  can  you  find  any 
language  so  rich  in  Bacchanalian  songs  as 
German  ?  " 

**  I'd  rather  hear  the  *  Cruiskeen  Lawn,' 
or  the  *  Jug  of  Punch,' as  my  old  friend 
Pat  Sampson  could  sing  them,  than  a  score 
of  your  high  Dutch  jawbreakers." 

**  Shame  upon  ye,  Mr.  Daly ;  and  for 
pathos,  for  true  feeling,  where  is  there 
anything  equal  to  Schiller's  ballads  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  I've  ever  heard  any  of 
his ;  but  if  you  will  talk  of  ballads," 
said  the  counsellor,  "  give  me  old  Mosey 
M'Garry's  :  what's  finer  than  " — (and  her© 
he  began,  with  a  most  nasal  twang  and 
dolorous  emphasis,  to  sing) — 

"  And  I  stepped  up  unto  her, 
An'  I  made  a  congee — 
And  I  ax'd  her  her  pardon 
For  the  making  so  free. 

**  And  then  the  next  verse  she  says — 

"  Are  you  goin'  to  undo  mo, 
In  this  desert  alone  ? 

There's  a  shake  there." 

"For  Ilenven's  sake,"  I  cried,  "stop; 
when  I  spoke  of  balhids,  I  never  meant 
such  infernal  stuff  as  that." 

**I'll  not  give  up  my  knowledge  of 
ballads  to  any  man  breathing,"  said  Mr. 
Daly ;  "and  with  God's  blessmg,  I'll  sing 
you  one  this  evening,  after-dinner,  tlu» 
will  give  you  a  cramp  in  the  stomach." 

An  animated  discussion  upon  lyrical 
poetry  was  here  interrupted  by  a  summons 
from  our  host  to  set  out  for  the  town.  My 
jiarty  were,  by  the  desire  of  the  magistracy, 
to  be  in  readiness  near  the  court-house, 
in  the  event  of  any  serious  disturbance, 
which  there  existed  but  too  much  reason 
to  apprehend  from  the  highly  excited  state 
of  feeling  on  the  subject  of  the  approach- 
ing triali.  The  soldiers  were,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Larkins,  safely  ensconced 
in  a  tan-yard ;  and  I  myself  having  con- 
si^ed  them  for  the  present  to  a  nou-oom- 
miBsioned  officer,  was  left  at  perfect  liberty 
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to  dispose  of  my   time  and  person  as    it 
midit  please  me. 

While  these  arrangements  were  taking 
place,  1  had  entirely  lost  sight  of  Mr.  Daly, 
under  whose  guidance  and  protection  I 
trusted  to  obtain  a  place  within  the  bar  to 
hear  the  trials  ;  so  that  I  was  now  per- 
fectly alone,  for  my  host's  numerous  avo- 
cations entirely  precluded  any  thought  of 
my  putting  myself  under  his  care. 

>ly  first  object  was  to  reach  the  court- 
house, and  there  could  be  little  difficulty 
in  finding  it,  for  the  throng  of  persons  in 
the  street  were  all  eagerly  bending  their 
▼ay  thither.     I  accordingly  followed  with 
the  stream,  and  soon  found  myself  among 
an  enormous  multitude  of   irieze-coated 
and  red-cloaked  people,  of  both  sexes,  in 
a  large  open  square,   which  formed  the 
market-place,  one  side  of  which  was  flank- 
ed bv  the  court-house — for  as  such  I  im- 
mediately   recognized   a    massive-looking 
gray  stone  building — in  which  the  numer- 
ous windows,  all  open  and  filled  with  peo- 
ple, exhaled  a  continued  steam  from  the 
crowded  atmosphere  within.     To  approach 
it  was  perfectly  impossible  :  for  the  square 
was  packed  so  closely,  that  as  the  people 
approached  by   the   various  streets,  tliey 
were  obliged  to  stand  in  the  avenues  lead- 
ing to  it,  and  regard  what  was  going  on 
frum  a  distance.     Of  tliis  large  multitude 
I  s»x»n  became  one,  hoping  tliat  at  length 
K»me  furtunate  opportunity  might  enable 
raf*  to  obtain  admission  through  some  of 
my  legal  acquaintances. 

That  the  fate  of  those  who  were  then 
n[K)n  their  trial  for  their  lives  absorbed 
the  entire  feelings  of  those  without,  a  mo- 
mentary glance  at  the  hundreds  of  anxious 
and  careworn  faces  in  the  crowd  would 
completely  satisfy.  Motionless  and  silent 
thev  stood  :  they  felt  no  fatigue — no  want 
of  food  or  refreshment — their  interest  was 
one  and  undivided — all  their  liopes  and 
ftars  were  centred  in  the  events  then  pass- 
ing at  a  short  distance  from  them,  but  to 
»hich  their  ignonmce  imparted  an  addi- 
tional and  more  painful  excitement — the 
only  information  of  how  matters  were 
going  on  being  by  an  occasional  word, 
sometimes  a  mere  gesture,  from  some  one 
stationed  in  the  windows  to  a  friend  in  the 
crowd. 

When  the  contemplation  of  this  singu- 
larly impressive  scene  was  beginning  to 
»ary  from  the  irksomeness  of  my  posi- 
tion, I  thought  of  retiring,  but  soon  dis- 
covered hour  impossible  was  such  a  step. 
The  crowd  bad  blocked  up  so  completely 
^1  the  avennes  of  approach,  that  even  had 
I  succeeded  in  getting  from  the  market- 


f  place,  it  would  be  only  to  remain  firmly 
impacted  among  the  mob  in  the  street. 

It  now  also  occurred  to  me,  that  al- 
though I  had  been  assured  by  Larkins  no 
call  could  possiblv  be  made  upon  my  ser- 
vices or  those  of  my  party  till  after  the 
trial,  yet  were  that  to  conclude  at  any  mo- 
ment, I  should  be  perfectly  unable  to  gain 
the  place  where  I  had  stationed  them,  and 
the  most  serious  consequences  might  ensue 
from  the  absence  of  their  officer  if  the  men 
were  required  to  act. 

From  the  time  this  thought  took  posses- 
sion of  me,  I  became  excessively  uncom- 
fortable. Every  expression  of  the  people 
that  denoted  the  progress  of  the  trial  only 
alarmed  me  for  the  conclusion,  which  I 
supposed  might  not  be  distant,  and  1  began, 
with  all  my  ingenuity,to  at  tempt  my  retreat, 
which,  after  half  an  hour's  severe  struggle, 
I  completely  abandoned,  finding  myself 
scarcely  ten  yards  from  where  I  started. 

At  length  the  coimsel  for  the  Crown, 
who  had  been  speaking  to  evidence,  ceased; 
and  an  indistinct  murmur  was  heard 
through  the  court-house,  which  was  soon 
repressed  by  the  voice  of  the  crier  calling 
** Silence  !'^  All  no\v  seemed  still  and  si- 
lent as  the  gmve — yet,  on  listening  atten- 
tively, for  some  time,  you  could  catch  the 
low  tones  of  a  voice  si)eaking,  as  it  appear- 
ed, with  groat  deliberation  and  slowness. 
This  was  the  judge  addressing  the  jury. 
In  a  short  time  this  also  ceased  ;  and,  for 
about  half  an  hour,  the  silence  was  per- 
fectly unbroken,  and  both  within  and 
without  there  reigned  one  intense  and 
aching  sense  of  anxiety  that  absorbed 
every  feeling,  and  imparted  to  every  face 
an  expression  of  almost  agonizing  uncer- 
tainty. It  was,  indeed,  a  moment  well 
calculated  to  excite  such  emotions.  The 
jury  had  retired  to  deliberate  upon  their 
veriict.  At  length  a  door  was  heard  to 
oi>en,  and  the  footsteps  of  the  jury,  as  they 
resumed  their  places,  sounded  through  the 
court,  and  were  heard  by  those  without. 
How  heavily  upon  many  a  stout  heart 
those  footsteps  fell  I  They  had  taken  their 
seats — then  came  another  pause — after 
which  the  monotonous  tones  of  the  clerk 
of  the  court  were  heard,  addressing  the 
jury  for  their  verdict.  As  the  foreman 
rises  every  ear  is  bent — every  eye  strained 
— every  heartstring  vibrates;  his  lips 
move,  but  he  is  not  heard  :  he  is  desired 
by  the  judge  to  speak  louder;  there  is 
another  pause— he  appears  to  labor  for  a 
few  seconds  with  a  mighty  effort,  and,  at 
last,  pronounces  the  words,  **  Guilty,  my 
lord— all  guiltv  ! " 

I  have  heard  the  wild  war-whoop  of  the 
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Red  Indian,  as,  in  his  own  pine  forest,  he|  night  before  at  the  cross-roads  above  Telena- 
lias  unexpectedly  come  upon  the  track  of  \  muck  mills.  The  news  reached  me  as  I  was 
his  foe,  and  the' almost  extin2:ui8hed  hoi)e  'signing  some  tithe  warrants,  one  of  which 
of  Tengeance  has  been  kindled  again  in  his  was  against  Mickey.  I  sent  for  him  into 
cruel  heart — I  have  listened  to  tnc  scarce-  j  the  office  ;  knowing  that,  as  he  was  in  the 
ly  less  savage  hurra  of  a  storming  party,  secret  of  all  the  evil  doings,  I  might  as  well 
as  they  have  surmounted  the  crumbling,  pretend  to  do  him  a  service,  and  offer  tostop 
ruins  of  a  breach,  and  devoted  to  fire  and  the  warrant  out  of  kindness,  as  it  were, 
sword,  with  that  one  yell,  all  who  await :  Well,  one  way  or  another,  he  was  kept  wait- 
them — and  once  in  my  life  it  has  been  mv  in^  several  hours  while  I  was  engaged  in 
fortune  to  have  heard  the  last  yell  of  den-  \  writing,  and  all  the  country  people,  as  they 
ancc  from  a  pirate  crew,  as  they  sank  be-  j  passed  the  window,  could  look  in  and  see 
ncath  the  raning  fire  of  a  frigate,  rather  \  Mickey  Sheehan  standing  before  me,  while 
than  surrender,  and  went  down  with  a  I  was  employed  busily  writing  letters.  It 
cheer  of  defiance  tliat  rose  even  above  the  was  just  at  this  time  that  a  mounted  police- 
red  artillery  that  destroyed  but  could  not ,  man  rode  in  with  the  account  of  the  mur- 
subduc  them  ; — but  never,  in  any  or  all  of .  der  ;  upon  which  I  immediately  issued  a 
these  awful  moments,  did  my  heart  vibrato  \  warrant  to  arrest  the  two  MacjTeills  and 
to  such  sounds  as  rent  the  air  wlien  the  Owen  Shirley  upon  suspicion.  I  thought 
fatal  ^'Guilty''  was  heard  by  those  within, '  I  saw  Mike  turn  pale  as  I  said  the  names 
and  repeated  to  those  without.  It  was  ,  over  to  the  sergeant  of  police,  and  I  at  once 
not  grief — it  was  not  despair — neither  was  tletermined  to  turn  it  to  account ;  so  lim- 
it the  cry  of  sharp  and  irrepressible  an- =  mediately  began  talking  to  Mickey  about 
guish,  from  a  suddenly  blighted  hojie —  .  his  own  affairs,  breaking  off,  every  now  and 
but  it  was  the  long  pent-up  and  carefully- ,  then,  to  give  some  directions  about  the 
concealed  burst  of  feeling  which  called ,  men  to  be  captured.  The  crowd  outside 
aloud  for  vengeance — red  and  reeking  re-  was  increasing  every  instant,  and  you  need 
venge  upon  all  who  had  been  instrumental ,  not  have  looked  at  their  faces  twice  to  per- 
in  the  sentence  then  delivered.  It  ceased,  ,  ceive  that  they  had  regarded  Mickey  as  an 
and  I  looked  towards  the  court-house,  ex-  approver  ;  and  the  same  night  that  saw  the 
pecting  that  an  immediate  and  desperate  |  MacXeills  in  custody,  witnessed  the  burn- 
attack  upon  the  building  and  those  whom  ing  of  Sheehan's  house  and  haggart,  and 
it  contained  would  at  once  take  place.  |  he  only  escaped  by  a  miracle  over  to  Cur- 
But  nothing  of  the  kind  ensued  ;  the  mob  ■.  ryglass,  where,  once  under  my  protection, 
were  already  beginning  to  disperse,  and  |  with  tlic  imputation  upon  his  character  of 
before  I  recovered  perfectly  from  the  ex-  having  turned  king's  evidence,  I  had  little 
citement  of  these  few  and  terrible  mo-  trouble  in  persuading  him  that  he  might 
ments,  the  square  was  nearly  empty,  and  I  as  well  benefit  by  the  report  as  enjoy  the 
almost  felt  as  if  the  wild  and  frantic  de-|nanie  without  the  gain.  He  soon  com- 
nunciution  that  still  rang  through  my  plied,  and  the  convictions  of  this  day  are 
ears  had  been  conjured  up  by  a  heated  and  I  partly  the  result.'* 

fevered  imagination.  When  the  applause  which  greeted  this 

When  I  again  met  our  party  at  the  din-  clever  stroke  of  our  host  had  subsided,  I 

ner  table,  I  could  not  help  feeling  8ur])ris- ,  inquired  what  results  might,  in  all  likeli- 

ed  on  perceiving  how  little  they  synipa-  hood,  follow  the  proceedings  of  which  I  had 


thizedin  my  feelingforthe  events  of  the  day; 
which,  indecfl,  they  only  alluded  to  in  a 


that  day  been  a  witness. 

**  Nothing  will  be  done  immediately," 


professional  point  of  view — criticizing  the; replied  the  justice,  ''because  we  have  a 


speeches  of  the  council  on  both  sides,  and 
the  character  of  the  different  witnesses  who 
were  examined. 

'*  Well,"  said  Mr.  Daly,  addressing  our 
host,  **  you  never  could  have  had  a  convic- 
tion to-day  if  it  wasn't  for  Mike.  He's  the 
best  evidence  I  ever  heard.  I'd  like  to 
know  very  much  how  you  ever  got  so  clover 
a  fellow  completely  in  your  clutches  ?'' 

**  IW  a  mere  accident,  and  very  simply," 
replied  the  justice.  "It  was  upon  one  of 
our  most  crowded  fair  days — half  the 
county  was  in  town,  when  the  information 
arrived  that  the  Walshes  were  murdered  the 


large  force  of  police  and  military  about  us; 
but  let  either,  or  unhappily  both,  bo  with- 
drawn, and  the  cry  you  heard  given  in  the 
market-phice  to-day  will  be  the  death- wail 
for  more  than  one  of  those  who  are  well 
and  hearty  at  this  moment." 

The  train  of  thought  inevitably  forced 
ui)on  me  by  all  I  had  been  a  spectator  of 
during  the  day  but  little  disposed  mo  to  bo 
a  partaker  in  the  mirth  and  conviviality 
which,  as  usual,  formed  the  staple  of  the 
assize  dinners  of  Mr.  Larkins ;  and  I  ac- 
cordingly took  an  early  opportunity  to  quit 
the  company  and  retire  for  the  night. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 


DAY   nr  DUBUN. 


Ok  a  tliird  day  of  my  residence  at  Cnr- 
rrglaw,  arriTed  my  friend  Mortimer  to  re- 
place mo,  bringing  my  leave  from  the 
colonel,  and  a  most  handsome  letter,  in 
which  he  again  glanced  at  the  prospect  be- 
fore me  in  the  Callonby  family,  ana  hinted 
itmydestination,  which  I  had  not  alluded 
to,  aiding,  that  if  I  made  the  pretence  of 
study  in  Germany  the  reason  for  my  appli- 
cation at  the  Horse  Guards,  I  should  be 
almost  certain  to  obtain  a  six  months' 
leave.  With  what  spirits  I  ordered  Stubbes 
to  pack  np  my  portmanteau,  and  secure 
our  places  in  the  Dublin  mail  for  that 
night,  while  I  myself  hurried  to  take 
leave  of  my  kind  entertainer  and  his 
pests,  as  well  as  to  recommend  to  their 
nvor  and  attention  my  excellent  friend 
Mortimer.  He,  being  a  jovial  fellow,  not 
at  all  in  love,  was  a  happy  exchange  for 
me,  since,  despite  Daly's  capital  stories,  I 
had  spent  the  last  two  days  in  watching 
the  high  road  for  my  successor's  arrival. 

Once  more,  then,  1  bade  adieu  to  Curry- 
plassand  its  hospitable  owner,  whose  labors 
for  "justice  to  Ireland"  I  shall  long  re- 
member, and  depositing  myself  in  the 
bowels  of  his  majesty's  mail,  gave  way  to 
the  fall  current  of  my  hopes  and  imagin- 
ings, which  at  last  ended  in  a  sound  and 
refreshing  sleep,  from  which  I  only  awoke 
M  we  drew  np  at  the  door  of  the  Hiber- 
nian, in  Dawson  Street. 

Even  at  that  early  hour  there  was  con- 
siderable bustle  and  activity  of  prepara- 
tion, which  I  was  at  some  loss  to  account 
for,  till  informed  by  the  waiter  that  there 
were  upwards  of  three  hundred  strangers 
in  the  house,  it  being  the  day  of  his  Maj- 
esty's expected  arrival  on  his  visit  to  Ire- 
land, and  a  very  considerable  section  of 
the  County  of  6alway  being  at  that  mo- 
ment, with  their  wives  and  families,  in- 
rtalled,  for  the  occasion,  in  this,  their  fa- 
vorite hotel. 

Although  I  had  been  reading  of  this  ap- 
proaching event  every  day  for  the  last 
three  months,  I  could  not  help  feeling  sur- 
prised at  the  intense  appearance  of  excite- 
ment it  occasioned,  and,  m  the  fe\v  minutes' 
conversation  I  held  with  the  waiter,  learn- 
^  the  total  impossibilitv  of  procuring  a 
lodging  anywhere,  and  that  I  could  not 
bare  a  bed,  even  where  I  to  offer  five 
pineas  for  it.  Having,  therefore,  no  in- 
clination for  sleep,  even  upon  easier  terms, 
I  ordered  my  breakfast  to  bo  ready  at  ten, 
and  set  out  upon  a  stroll  through  the 


town.  I  could  not  help,  in  my  short  ram- 
ble through  the  streets,  perceiving  how 
admirably  adapted  were  the  worthy  Dublin- 
ites  for  all  the  honors  that  awaited  them  ; 
garlands  of  flowers,  transparencies,  flags, 
and  the  other  insignia  of  rejoicing,  were 
everywhere  in  preparation,  and,  at  the  end 
of  Sackville  Street,  a  considerable  erection, 
very  much  resembling  an  impromptu  gal- 
lows, was  being  built  for  the  purpose,  as  I 
afterwards  learnt,  of  giving  the  worship- 
ful the  lord  mayor  the  opportunity  of 
opening  the  city  gates  to  royahty  ;  creating 
the  obstacle  wliere  none  existed  being  a 
very  ingenious  conceit,  and  considerably 
Irish  into  the  bargain.  I  could  not  help 
feeling  some  desire  to  witness  how  all 
should  go  off,  to  use  the  theatrical  phrase  ; 
but,  in  my  anxiety  to  get  on  to  the  Conti- 
nent, I  at  once  abandoned  ever}'  thought 
of  delav.  When  I  returned  to  the  coffee- 
room  of  my  hotel,  I  found  it  crowded  to 
excess ;  every  little  table,  originally  des- 
tined for  the  accommodation  of  one,  hav- 
ing at  least  two,  and  sometimes  three  oc- 
cupants. In  my  hurried  glance  round  the 
room,  to  decide  where  I  should  place  my- 
self, I  was  considerably  struck  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  stout  elaerly  gentleman  with 
red  whiskers,  and  a  high,  bald  forehead ; 
he  had,  although  the  day  was  an  oppres- 
sively hot  one,  three  waistcoats  on,  and  by 
the  brown  York  tan  of  his  long-topped 
boots,  evinced  a  very  considerable  con- 
tempt either  for  weather  or  fashion  ;  in 
the  quick  glance  of  his  sharp  gray  eye  I 
read  that  he  listened  half  doubtingly  to 
the  narrative  of  his  companions,  whose 
back  was  turned  towards  me,  but  who  ap- 
peared, from  the  occasional  words  which 
reached  me,  to  be  giving  a  rather  marvel- 
lous and  melodramatic  version  of  the  ex- 
pected pleasures  of  the  capital.  There 
was  something  in  the  tone  of  the  speaker's 
voice  that  I  thought  I  recognized ;  I 
accordingly  drew  near,  and  what  was 
my  surprise  to  discover  my  friend  Tom 
0  Flaherty.  After  our  first  salutation 
was  over,  Tom  presented  me  to  his  friend, 
Mr.  Burke,  of  somewhere,  who,  he  con- 
tinued to  inform  me,  in  a  stage  whisper, 
was  a  **  regular  quiz,"  and  never  in  Dublin 
in  his  life  before. 

**  And  so,  you  say,  sir,  that  His  Majesty 
cannot  enter  without  the  permission  of  the 
lord  mayor  ?  " 

*•  Ana  the  aldermen,  too,"  replied  Tom. 
*^It  is  an  old  feudal  ceremony  ;  when  Ilis 
Majesty  comes  up  to  the  gate,  he  demands 
admission,  and  the  lord  mayor  refuses, 
because  he  would  be  thus  surrendering  his 
great  prerogative  of    head  of  the  city ; 
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thon  the  aldermen  get  about  him,  and 
cajole  him,  and  by  degrees  he's  won  over 
by  the  promise  of  being  knighted,  and  the 
king  gains  the  day,  and  enters." 

"  Xfpon  my  conscience,  a  mighty  ridicu- 
lous ceremony  it  is,  after  all,  said  Mr. 
Burke/'  and  very  like  a  bargain  for  sheep  in 
Ballinasloe  fair,  when  the  buyer  and  seller 
appear  to  be  going  to  fight,  till  a  mutual 
friend  settles  the  bar^«iin  between  them." 

At  this  moment,  Mr.  Burke  suddenly 
sprang  from  his  chair,  which  was  nearest 
the  window,  to  look  out;  I  accordingly 
followed  his  example,  and  beheld  a  rather 
ludicrous  X)roccssion,  if  such  it  could  be 
called,  consisting  of  so  few  persons.     The 

Srincipal  individual  in  the  group  was  a 
prid,  fat,  happy-looking  gentleman  of 
about  fifty,  with  a  profusion  of  nearly 
white  whiskers,  which  met  at  his  chin, 
mounted  upon  a  sleek  charger,  whose  half- 
ambling,  half-prancing  pace,  had  evidently 
been  acquired  by  long  iiabit  of  going  in 
procession;  this  august  figure  was  iiabitcd 
m  a  scarlet  coat  and  cocked-hat,  having 
*Hags,"  and  all  the  other  a2)panage  of  a 
general  officer ;  he  also  wore  tight  buck- 
skin breeches,  and  high  jack-boots,  like 
those  of  the  Horse  Guards  ;  as  ho  looked 
from  side  to  side,  with  a  self-satisfied,  con- 
tented air,  he  appeared  quite  insensible  of 
the  cortege  which  followed  and  preceded 
him  ;  the  latter  consisting  of  some  score  of 
half-ragged  boys,  yelling  and  shouting 
with  all  their  might,  and  the  former  being 
a  kind  of  installment  in  hand  of  tlie  Dub- 
lin Militia  Band,  and  who,  in  numbers 
and  equipment,  closely  resembled  the 
"army"  which  accompanies  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  Bombastes,  the  only  difference, 
that  these  I  speak  of  did  not  play  the 
"  Rogue's  March,"  which  might  have  per- 
haps ap|)eared  personal. 

As  this  goodly  procession  advanced,  Mr. 
Burke's  eves  became  riveted  upon  it ;  it 
was  the  first  wonder  he  had  yet  beheld, 
and  he  devoured  it. 

"May  I  ask,  sir,"  said  he,  at  length, 
«  who  that  is  ?  " 

*MVho  that  is!"  said  Tom,  surveying 
him  leisurely  as  he  spoke ;  **  why  surely, 
sir,  you  must  be  jesting,  or  you  would  not 
ask  such  a  question  ;  I  trust,  indeed,  every 
one  knows  who  ho  is.  £h,  Ilan-y  ?  "  said 
he,  looking  at  me  for  a  confirmation  of 
what  he  said,  and  to  which,  of  course,  I 
assented  by  a  look, 

''Well,  but,  my  dear  Mr.  O'Flaherty, 
you  forget  how  ignorant  I  am  of  everything 
here " 

*' Ah,  true,"  said  Tom,  interrupting;  "I 
forget  you  never  saw  him  before." 


*' And  who  is  he,  sir  ?  " 

"  Why,  that's  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
sir!" 

"Lord  have  mercy  upon  me,  is  it?" 
said  Mr.  Burke,  as  he  upset  the  table,  and 
all  its  breakfast  equipage,  and  rushed 
through  the  coffee-room  like  one  possessed. 
Before  I  could  half  recover  from  the  fit  of 
laughing  this  event  threw  me  into,  I  heard 
him  as  he  ran  full  speed  down  Dawson 
Street,  waving  his  hat,  and  shouting  at  the 
top  of  his  lungs,  **  God  bless  your  Grace ! 
— Xiong  life  to  your  Grace  ! — Uurra  for  the 
hero  of  Waterloo  ! — the  great  captain  of 
the  age  ! "  etc.,  etc.,  which  I  grieve  to  say, 
for  the  ingratitude  of  the  individual  laud- 
ed, seemed  not  to  afford  him  half  the 
pleasure,  and  none  of  the  amusement,  it 
did  the  mob,  who  re-echoed  the  shouts  and 
cheering  till  he  was  hid  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Mansion  House. 

"And  now,"  said  Tom,  to  me,  ''finish 
your  breakfast  as  fast  as  possible ;  for, 
when  Burke  comes  back,  he  will  be  boring 
me  to  dine  with  him,  or  some  such  thin^, 
as  a  kind  of  acknowledgment  of  his  grati- 
tude for  showing  him  Uie  Duke.  Do  you 
know,  he  has  seen  more  wonders  through 
my  poor  instrumentality  within  the  last 
three  days  in  Dublin,  than  a  six  months' 
trip  to  the  Continent  would  show  most 
men.  I  have  made  him  believe  that  Burke 
Bethel  is  Lord  Brougham,  and  I  am  about 
to  bring  him  to  a  soiree  at  Miladi's,  whom 
he  supposes  to  be  the  Marchioness  of  Con- 
yngham.  A  propos  to  the  dear  'Blew,' 
let  me  tell  you  of  a  '  good  hit '  I  was  wit- 
ness to  a  lew  nights  since.  You  know, 
perhaps,  old  Sir  Oiiarles  Giesecke,  eh  ?" 

'•'  I  have  seen  him  once,  I  think, — ^the 
professor  of  mineralogy." 

"  Well,  poor  old  Sir  Charles,  one  of  the 
most  modest  and  retiring  men  in  exist- 
ence, was  standing  the  other  night  among 
the  mob,  in  one  of  the  drawing-rooms, 
while  a  waltzing-party  were  figuring  away, 
at  which,  with  that  fondness  for  la  danse 
that  characterizes  every  German  of  any 
age,  he  was  looking  with  much  interest, 
wlien  my  lady  came  tripping  up,  and  the 
following  short  dialogue  ensued  within  my 
ear-shot : — 

'*  *  Ah,  moncher  Sir  Charles,  ravi  de  vous 
voir.     But  why  are  you  not  dancing  ? ' 

"  '  Ah,  miladi,  je  ne  puis  pas,  c'est-i- 
dire,  ich  kann  es  nicht ;  I  am  too  old  ;  ich 
bin ' 

*"0h,  you  horrid  man  !  I  understand 
you  peiiectly.  You  hate  ladies,  that  is 
the  real  reason.  You  do— you  know  you 
do.' 

" '  Ah,  miladi,  gnadige  Frau  ;  glauben 
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nemich :  I  do  loave  de  ladies  ;  I  do  adore 
deseL  Do  vou.  lenow,  miladi,  when  I  was 
in  Greenland  I  did  keep  four  womans.' 

'** Oh,  shocking,  horrid,  vile  Sir  Charles! 
how  couUl  vou  tell  tne  such  a  story  ?  I 
ihalldieof  it  !' 

"*Ah,  mine  Gott,  miladi,  sie  irren  sich; 
TOQSToua  tromncz.  You  are  quite  in  mis- 
tike;  it  was  only  to  row  my  boat! ' 

**1  leave  you  to  guess  how  my  lady's 
taste  for  the  broadside  of  the  story,  and 
poor  Sir  Charleys  vindication  of  himself,  in 
regard  to  his  estimation  of  le  beau  sexCy 
amused  all  who  heard  it :  as  for  me,  I  had 
to  leave  the  room,  half-choked  with  sup- 
nressed  laughter.  And  now,  let  us  bolt, 
lor  1  880  Burke  coming,  and,  upon  my 
Bonl,  I  am  tired  of  telling  him  lies,  and 
mmt  rest  on  my  oars  for  a  few  hours  at 
least.-' 

*•  But  where  is  the  necessity  for  so  do- 
insr?"  said  I ;  "surely,  where  there  is  so 
moch  of  novelty  as  a  large  city  presents  to 
a  vigitor  for  the  first  time  there  is  little  oc- 
casion to  draw  upon  imagination  for  your 
facta." 

"Ah,  my  dear  Harry,  how  little  do  you 
know  of  life  !  There  is  a  kind  of  man 
whose  appetite  for  the  marvelous  is  such, 
that  he  must  be  crammed  with  miracles  or 
he  dies  of  inanition,  and  you  might  as  well 
attempt  to  feed  a  tiger  upon  pdte  de  foie 
ffrany  ag  satisfy  him  by  mere  naked  unvar- 
nished truth.  I'll  just  give  you  an  easy 
illustration  ;  you  saw  his  delight  this  morn- 
ins  when  the  *  Duke  '  rode  past ;  well,  I'll 
tell  you  the  converse  of  that  proposition 
BOW.  The  night  before  last,  having  nothing 
better  to  do,  we  went  to  the  theatre  ;  the 

Ciece  was  La  Ferouse,  which  they  have 
c-en  plavin^  here  for  the  last  two  months 
to crow(fed  nouses,  to  exhibit  some  North 
American  Indians  whom  some  theatrical 
speculator  brought  over  ^ special,'  in  all 
the  horrors  of  fur,  wampum,  and  yellow 
ochre.  Finding  the  *si>ectacle'  rather 
uninteresting,  1  leaned  back  in  my  box, 
and  fell  into  a  doze.  Meanwhile,  my  in- 
quiring friend,  Mr.  Burke,  who  felt  natur- 
ally anxious^  as  he  always  does,  to  get  au 
foiul  of  matters,  left  his  place  to  obtain  in- 
formation about  the  piece,  the  audience, 
and,  above  all,  the  authenticity  of  the  In- 
dians, who  certainly  astonished  him  con- 
siderably. 

/'Now  it  so  happened  that  about  a  fort- 
wght  previously  some  violent  passion  to 
'ttum  home  to  their  own  country  had 
t^iaed  these  interesting  individuals,  and 
^6j  felt  the  most  irresistible  longing  to 
abandon  the  savage  and  unnatural  condi- 
oienta  di  roast  beef  and  Guinness's  porter. 


and  resume  their  ancient  and  more  civiliz- 
ed habits  of  life.  In  fact,  like  the  old 
African  lady  mentioned  by  the  missionary 
at  the  Cape,  thev  felt  they  could  die  hap- 
py if  they  *  could  onl  v  once  more  have  a 
roast  chilS  for  supper,  and,  as  such  luxuries 
are  dear  in  this  countiT,  stay  another  week 
they  would  not,  whatever  the  consequences 
might  be ;  the  manager  reasoned,  begged, 
implored,  and  threatened,  by  turns;  all 
would  not  do,  go  they  were  determined, 
and  all  that  the  unfortunate  proprietor 
could  accomplish  was  to  make  a  purchase 
of  their  i)roi)erties  in  fur,  belts,  bows,  ar- 
rows, and  feathers,  and  get  them  away 
quietely,  without  the  public  being  the 
wiser.  The  piece  was  too  profitable  a  one 
to  abandon,  so  he  looked  about  anxiously, 
to  supply  the  deficiency  in  his  corps  dra- 
mntique.  For  several  days  nothing  present- 
ed itself  to  his  thoughts,  and  the  public 
were  becoming  more  clamorous  for  the 
repetition  of  a  drama  which  had  greatly 
delighted  them.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  In 
a  mood  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  the 
wretched  manager  was  taking  his  accus- 
tomed walk  upon  the  lighthouse  pier, 
while  a  number  of  unfortunate  country 
fellows,  bare-legged  and  lanky,  with  hay 
ropes  fastening  Uicir  old  gray  coats  arounS 
them,  were  standing  beside  a  packet,  about 
to  take  their  departure  for  England  for  the 
harvest.  Their  uncouth  appearance,  their 
wild  looks,  their  violent  gestures,  and, 
above  all,  their  strange  and  guttural  lan- 
guage— for  they  were  all  speaking  Irish — 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  manager ;  the 
effect,  to  his  ])rofessional  eye,  was  good; 
the  thought  struck  him  at  once.  Here 
were  the  very  fellows  he  wanted.  It  was 
scarcely  necessary  to  alter  anything  about 
them,  they  were  ready  made  to  his  hand 
and  in  many  re.^pects  better  savages  than 
their  prototypes.  Through  the  mediation 
of  some  whisky,  the  appropriate  lic^uor  in 
all  treaties  of  this  nature,  a  bargain  was 
readily  struck,  and  in  two  hours  more  these 
*  forty  thieves'  were  rehearsing  upon  the 
classic  boards  of  our  theatre,  and  once  more 
La  PerousCy  in  all  the  glory  of  red  capital 
letters,  shone  forth  in  the  "morning  adver- 
tisements. The  run  of  the  piece  continu- 
ed unabated  ;  the  Indians  were  the  rage  ; 
nothing  else  was  thought  or  spoken  of  in 
Dublin,  and  already  the  benefit  of  Ashewa- 
ballagh  Ho  wjis  announced,  who,  by  the 
bye,  was  a  little  fellow  from  Martin's  estate 
in  Connemara,  and  one  of  the  drollest  dogs 
I  ever  heard  of.  Well,  it  so  happened  that 
it  was  ui)on  one  of  their  nights  of  perform- 
ing that  I  found  myself,  with  Mr.  Burke, 
a  s|)ectator  of  their  proceedings;  I  had 
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fallen  into  an  easy  slumber,  when  a  dread- 
ful row  in  the  box  lobby  roused  me  from 
my  dream,  and  the  loud  cry  of  *  Turn  him 
out ! '  *  Pitch  him  over  !'  *  Beat  his  brains 
out ! '  and  other  humane  proposals  of  the 
like  nature,  eflEectually  restored  me  to  con- 
sciousness. I  rushed  out  of  the  box  into 
the  lobby,  and  there,  to  my  astonishment, 
in  the  midst  of  a  considerable  crowd,  be- 
held my  friend,  Mr.  Burke,  belaboring  the 
box-keeper  with  all  his  might  with  a  cotton 
umbrella  of  rather  unpleasant  proportions, 
accompanying  each  blow  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  *"WeTl,  are  they  Connaughtmen, 
now,  you  rascal — eh  ? — are  they  all  west 
of  Athlone,  tell  me  that,  now  ?  I  wonder 
what's  preventing  me  beating  the  soul  out 
of  ye.'  After  obtaining  a  siiort  cessation 
of  hostilities,  and  restoring  poor  Sharkey  to 
his  le^,  much  more  dead  than  alive  from 
pure  fright,  I  learned,  at  last,  the  teterrima 
causa  belli.  Mr.  Burke,  it  seems,  had  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  Sharkey,  the 
box-keeper,  as  to  all  the  particulars  of  the 
theatre,  and  the  present  piece,  but  especi- 
ally as  to  the  real  and  authentic  history  .of 
the  Indians,  whose  language  ho  remarked, 
in  many  respects,  to  resemble  Irish.  Poor 
Sharkey,  whose  benefit  night  was  approach- 
ing, thought  he  mi<jht  secure  a  friend  for 
life  by  imparting  to  liim  an  important  state 
secret ;  and  when,  therefore,  pressed  rather 
closely  as  to  the  *  savages'  whereabout,'  re- 
solved to  try  a  bold  stroke,  and  trust  his 
unknown  interrogator.  *  And  so  you  don't 
really  know  where  they  come  from,  nor 
can't  guess?'  *  Maybe,  Peru,'  said  Mr. 
Burke,  innocently.  'Try  again,  sir,' said 
Sharkey,  with  a  knowing  grin.  'Is  it 
Behring's  Straits  ? '  said  Mr.  Burke.  *  What 
do  you  think  of  Gal  way,  sir?'  said  Shar- 
key, with  a  leer  intended  to  cement  a 
friendship  for  life.  The  words  were  no 
sooner  out  of  his  lips,  than  Burke,  who  im- 
mediately took  them  as  a  piece  of  direct  in- 
solence to  himself  and  his  country,  felled 
him  to  the  earth,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
continuing  the  discipline  when  I  arrived  on 
the  field  of  battle.'' 


CHAPTER   XXIL 


A  KlOnr  AT  HOWTH. 


*'  And  you  must  really  leave  us  so  soon," 
said  Tom,  as  we  issued  forth  into  the 
street ;  **  why,  I  was  just  planning  a  whole 
week's  adventure  for  you.  Town  is  so  full 
of  all  kinds  of  idle  people,  I  think  I  could 
manage  to  make  your  time  pass  pleasantly 
enougn." 


"Of  that,"  I  replied,  ** I  have  little 
doubt ;  but,  for  the  reasons  I  have  just 
mentioned,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
I  should  not  lose  a  moment ;  and  after  ar» 
ranging  a  few  things  here,  I  shall  start  to- 
morrow by  the  earliest  packet,  and  hasten 
up  to  Jjondon  at  once. " 

**By  Jupiter,"  said  Tom,  "how  lucky. 
I  just  remember  something  which  comes 
admirably  d  propas.  You  are  going  to 
Paris — is  it  not  so  ?" 

"Yes,  direct  to  Paris." 

**  Nothing  could  be  better.  There  is  a 
particularly  nice  person,  a  great  friend  of 
mine — Mrs.  Bingham — waiting  for  several 
days  in  hopes  of  a  chaperon  to  take  care  of 
herself  and  daughter — a  lovely  girl,  only 
nineteen,  you  wretch — to  London,  e7i  route 
to  the  Continent ;  the  mamma  a  delight- 
ful woman,  and  a  widow,  with  a  very  satis- 
factory jointure — you  understand  ;  but  the 
daughter,  a  regular,  downright  beauty, 
and  a  ward  in  Chancery,  with  how  many 
thousand  pounds  I  am  afraid  to  trust  my- 
self to  say.     You  must  know,  then,  they 

are  the  Brnghanis  of ,  upon  my  soul,  I 

forget  where,  but  highly  respectable." 

"I  regret  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of 
their  afjquaintance,  and  the  more  because 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  make  it  now." 

"  As  why  ?  "  said  Tom,  gravely. 

"  Because,  in  the  first  place,  I  am  so 
confoundedly  pressed  for  time,  that  I  could 
not  possibly  delay  under  any  contingency 
that  might  arise ;  and  your  fair  friend 
are,  doubtless,  not  too  eagerly  dctonnined 
upon  traveling  night  and  day  till  they 
reach  Pai'is.  Secondly,  to  speak  candid- 
ly, with  my  present  hopes  and  fears  weigh- 
ing upon  my  mind,  I  should  not  be  the 
most  agreeable  traveling  companion  to 
two  ladies  with  such  pretensions  as  you 
speak  of  ;  and,  thirdly " 

"  Confound  your  thii'dly.  I  suppose  we 
shall  have  sixteenthlv,  like  a  Presbvterian 
minister's  sermon,  if  I  let  you  go  on. 
Why,  they'll  not  delay  you  one  hour.  Mrs. 
Bingham,  man,  cares  as  little  for  the  road 
as  yourself  ;  and  as  for  vour  pefits  soi7iSf  I 
suppose  if  you  get  the  fair  ladies  through 
the  Custom  House,  and  see  them  safe  in  a 
London  hotel,  it  is  all  that  will  be  required 
at  your  hands." 

"  Notwithstanding  all  you  say,  I  see  the 
downright  impossibility  of  my  taking  such 
a  charge  at  this  moment,  wlien  my  own  af- 
fairs require  all  the  little  attention  I  can 
bestow ;  and  when,  were  I  once  involved 
with  your  fair  friends,  it  might  bo  com- 
pletely out  of  my  power  to  i)rosecute  my 
own  plans." 

As  I  said  this,  we  reached  the  door  of  a 
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handsome-looking  liouse  iiiEildare  Street, 
ii|X)n  which  Tom  left  my  arm,  and,  in- 
forming me  that  lie  desirca  to  drop  a  card, 
knocked  loudly. 

"Is Mrs.  I^ingham  at  home?"  said  he, 
u  the  serrant  opened  the  door. 
"No,  sir,  she's  out  in  the  carriage." 
**  Well,  you  see,  Harry,  your  ill-Tuck  be- 
friends you  ;  for  I  was  resolved  on  present- 
ing you  to  my  friends,  and  leaving  the  rest 
to  ii3  merits." 

"  I  can  safely  assure  you  that  I  should 
not  have  gone  upstairs,  said  I.  "Little 
na  I  know  of  myself,  there  is  one  point  of 
my  character  I  have  never  been  deceived 
in,  the  fatal  facility  by  which  every  new 
incident  or  adventure  can  turn  me  from 
following  up  my  best  matured  and  longest 
digested  plans  ;  and  as  I  feel  this  weakness 
and  cannot  correct  it,  the  next  best  thing  I 
can  do  is  to  fly  the  causes." 

"Upon  my  soul,"  said  Tom,  "you  have 
become  quite  a  j>hilo8opher  since  we  met. 
There  is  an  old  adage  which  says,  *  No  king 
ia  ever  thoroughly  gracious  it  he  has  not 
Mssed  a  year  or  two  in  dethronement :'  so 
1  believe  your  regular  lady-killer — your- 
self, for  instance — becomes  a  very  quiet 
animal  for  being  occasionally  jilted^  But 
now,  as  you  have  some  commissions  to  do, 
pray  get  done  with  them  as  fast  as  pos- 
Eibl'e,  and  let  us  meet  at  dinner*  Where 
do  Tou  dine  to-day  ?  " 

**  Why,  upon  that  point,  I  am  at  your 
Berrice  completely." 

"  Well,  then,  1  have  got  a  plan  which  I 
think  will  suit  you.  You  said  you  wished 
to  po  by  Holyhead,  for  fear  of  delay  ;  so 
We'll  drive  down  at  six  o'clock  to  Skinner's, 
and  dine  with  him  on  board  the  packet  at 
Howth.  Bring  your  luggage  with  you,  and 
it  will  save  you  a  vast  deal  of  fuss  and 
trouble  in  the  morning." 

Nothing  could  be  better  management 
for  mc  than  this,  so  I  accordingly  promised 
acquiescence ;  and  having  apuointed  a 
rendezvous  for  six  o'clock,  bade  O'Flaherty 
good-by,  inwardly  rejoicing  that  my  plans 
were  go  far  forwarded,  and  that  I  was  not 
to  be  embarrassed  with  cither  Mi-s.  Bing- 
liimi  or  her  daughter,  for  whose  acquaint- 
ance or  society  I  had  no  peculiar  ambition. 
My  commissions,  though  not  very  nu- 
nierfjus,  occupied  the  few  houi-s  which  re- 
n^ined,  and  it  was  already  a  few  minutes 

St  six  o'clock  when  1  took  my  stand  un- 
tlie  piazza  of  the  Post-office  to  wait 
for  O'FJaherty.  I  had  not  long  to  do  so, 
'or  immediately  after  I  had  reached  the 
^t,  he  arrived  in  an  open  barouche  and 
'our  posters,  with  three  other  young  men, 
^  whom  he  severally  introduced  me,  but 


whose  names  I  hare  totally  forgotten ;  I 
only  remember  that  two  of  the  party  were 
military  men,  then  quartered  in  town. 

When  I  had  taken  my  seat,  I  could  not 
help  whispering  to  Tom,  that  although 
his  friend  Skinner  might  be  **^on"  for  a 
visitation  for  two  at  his  i dinner,  yet  as  we 
were  now  so  strong  a  party,  it  might  be  as 
well  to  dine  at  the  hotel. 

"Oh,"  said  he,  *'I  have  arranged  all 
that ;  I  have  sent  him  a  special  messenger 
two  hours  since,  and  so  make  your  mind 
easy — we  shall  not  be  disappointed,  nor 
be  short-taken." 

Our  drive,  although  a  long  one,  passed 
quickly  over,  and  before  we  had  reached 
our  destination,  I  had  become  tolerably  in- 
timate with  all  the  party,  who  were  evi- 
dently picked  men,  selected  by  O'Flaherty 
for  a  pleasant  evening. 

We  drove  along  the  pier  to  the  wharf, 
where  the  steamer  lay,  and  were  received 
at  once  by  Tom's  friend  with  all  the  warm 
welcome  and  hospitality  of  a  sailor,  united 
with  the  address  and  polish  of  a  verv  fin- 
ished gentleman.  As  we  descended  the 
companion-ladder  to  the  cabin,  my  mind 
became  speedily  divested  of  any  fears  I 
might  have  indulged  in  as  to  the  want  of 
preparation  of  our  entertainer.  The  table 
was  covered  with  handsome  plate  and  cut 
glass,  while  the  side-tables  glittered  with 
a  magnificent  dessert,  and  two  large  wine- 
coolers  presented  an  array  of  champagne 
necks  shining  with  their  leaden  cravats 
that  would  have  tempted  an  anchorite. 

I.  remember  very  Itttle  else  of  that  even- 
ing than  the  cot(p  (T  ceil  I  have  men- 
tioned ;  besides,  were  my  memory  more  re- 
tentive, I  might  scruple  to  trespass  farther 
on  my  reader's  patience,  by  tlie  detail  of 
those  pleasures  which,  like  love-letters, 
however  agreeable  to  the  parties  imme- 
diately concerned,  are  very  unedifving  to 
all  others.  I  do  remember,  certainly,  that 
good  stories  and  capital  songs  succeeded 
each  other  with  a  rapidity  only  to  be 
equalled  by  the  popping  of  corks  ;  and 
have  also  a  very  vague  and  indistinct  rec- 
ollection of  a  dance  round  the  table,  evi- 
dently to  finish  a  chorus,  but  which,  it 
appears,  finished  me  too,  for  I  saw  no 
more  that  night. 

How  many  have  commemorated  the 
waking  sensations  of  their  fellow-men, 
after  a  night's  debauch  !  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  one  having 
perfectly  conveyed  even  a  passing  likeness 
to  the  mingled  "throng  of  sensations  which 
crowd  one  s  brain  on  such  an  bccasion. 
The  doubt  of  what  has  passed,  by  degrees 
yielding  to  the  half-consciousness  of  the 
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truth,  the  feeling  of  shame,  inseparable, 
except  to  the  haibitaally  hard-goer,  from 
the  event?  thas  dimly  pictured,  the  rack- 
ing headache  and  intense  thirst,  with  the 
horror  of  the  potation  recently  indulged 
in  ;  the  recurring  sense  of  the  fun  or  drol- 
leiy  of  a  story  ori  an  incident  which  pro- 
vokes us  again  to  laugh  despite  the  jarring 
of  our  brain  from  the  shaking, — all  this, 
and  more,  most  men  have  felt,  and  happy 
are  they  when  their  waking  thoughts  arc 
limited  to  such,  at  times  like  these.  The 
matter  becomes  considerably  worse,  when 
the  following  morning  calls  for  some  con- 
siderable exertion,  for  which,  even  in  your 
best  and  calmest  moments,  you  barely  find 
yourself  equal. 

It  is  truly  unpleasant,  on  rubbing  your 
eves  and  opening  your  ears,  to  discover 
that  the  great  bell  is  ringing  the  half-hour 
before  your  quarterly  examination  at  col- 
lege, while  Locke,  Llovd,  and  Lucian  are 
dancing  a  reel  through  your  brain,  little 
short  of  madness  ;  scarcely  loss  agreeable 
is  it  to  learn  that  your  friend  Captain 
Wildfire  is  at  the  door  in  his  cab,  to  ac- 
company you  to  the  Phoenix,  to  stand 
within  twelve  paces  of  a  cool  gentleman 
who  has  been  sitting  with  his  arm  in  cold 
water  for  the  last  half-hour,  that  he  may 

Eick  you  out  *'  artist-like."  There  are, 
Bsides  these,  innumerable  situations  in 
which  our  preparations  of  the  night  would 
appear  as  none  of  the  wisest ;  but  I  prefer 
going  at  once  to  my  own,  which,  although 
considerably  inferior  in  difficulty,  was  not 
without  its  own  desagrimens. 

When  I  awoke,  therefore,  on  board  the 
Firefly,  the  morning  after  our  dinner- 
party, I  wiis  perfectly  unable,  by  any  men- 
tal process  within  my  reach,  to  discover 
where  I  was.  On  ship-board  I  felt  I  must 
be — the  narrow  berth,  the  gilded  and  pan- 
elled cabin  which  met  my  eye  through  my 
half-open  curtains,  and  that  peculiar  swel- 
ling motion  inseparable  from  a  vessel  in 
the  water,  all  satisfied  me  of  this  fact.  I 
looked  about  me,  but  could  see  no  one  to 

give  me  the  least  idea  of  my  jK^ition. 
ould  it  be  that  we  were  on  our  way  out 
to  Corfu,  and  that  I  had  been  ill  for  some 
time  past  ? 

But  this  cabin  had  little  resemblance  to 
a  transport ;  perhaps  it  might  be  a  frigate, 
I  knew  not.  Then  again,  were  we  sailing, 
or  at  anchor  ?  for  the  ship  was  nearly  mo- 
tionless ;  at  this  instant  a  ti*cmendous 
noise  like  thunder  crashed  through  my 
head,  and  for  a  moment  I  expected  we 
had  exploded,  and  would  be  all  blown  up  ; 
but  an  instant  after  I  discovered  it  must 
be  the  escape  of  steam,  and  that  I  was  on 


board  a  packet-ship.  Here,  then,  was 
some  clue  to  my  situation,  and  one  which 
would  probably  have  elicited  all  in  due 
season  ;  but  just  at  this  moment  a  voice 
on  deck  saved  me  from  any  further  calcu- 
lations. Two  persons  were  conversing 
whose  voices  were  not  altogether  unknown 
to  me,  but  why  I  knew  not. 

*•  Then,  captain,  I  suppose  vou  consider 
this  as  an  excellent  passage  P'^ 

"  Yes,  of  course  1  do,- "replied  the  cap- 
tain, **  it's  only  five  hours  since  we  left 
Howth,  and  now,  you  see,  we  are  nearly 
in  ;  if  we  have  this  nin  of  the  tide  we  shall 
r^ach  the  Head  before  twelve  o'clock." 

*•  Ha,  ha!"  said  I  to  myself,  **now  I 
begin  to  learn  something.  So  we  have 
crossed  the  ciiannel  while  I  was  sleeping, 
not  the  least  agreeable  thing  for  a  man  to 
hear  who  suners  martyrdom  from  sea- 
sickness. .  But  let  me  listen  a^in." 

*'  And  that  large  mountain  there,  is 
that  Suowdon  ?  " 

"  No ;  you  cannot  see  Snowdon  ;  there 
is  too  much  mist  about  it ;  that  mountain 
is  Cupel  Carrig  !  and  there  that  bold  bluff 
to  the  eastward,  that  is  Penmen  Mawr." 

*'  Come,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost," 
thought  I ;  so  springing  out  of  my  berth, 
accoutred  as  I  was,  in  merely  trousers  and 
slippers,  with  a  red  handkerchief,  fastened 
nightcap  fashion  round  my  head,  I  took 
my  way  through  the  cabin. 

"My  first  thought  on  getting  upon  my 
legs  "was,  how  tremendously  the  vessel 
pitched,  which  I  had  not  remarked  while 
m  my  berth,  but  now  1  could  scarce  keep 
myself  from  falling  at  every  step.  I  was 
just  about  to  call  the  steward,  when  I 
again  heard  the  voices  on  deck. 

*'  You  have  but  few  passengers  this 
trip," 

**  I  think  only  yourself  and  a  Captain 
Lorroquer,"  replied  the  captain,  **who, 
by  the  bye,  is  losing  all  this  fine  coast, 
w'liich  is  certainly  a  great  pity." 

"  He  shall  not  do  so  much  longer," 
thought  I ;"  for  as  I  find  that  there  are  no 
other  passengers.  Til  make  my  toilet  on 
deck,  and  enjoy  the  view  besides."  With 
this  determination  I  ascended  slowly  and 
cautiously  the  companion-ladder,  and  step- 
ped out  upon  the  ueck  ;  but  scarcely  had 
1  done  so,  when  a  roar  of  the  loudest 
laughter  made  me  turn  my  head  towards 
the  poop,  and  there,  to  myhorror  of  hor^ 
rors,  I  beheld  Tom  O'Flahcrtv  seated  be- 
tween  two  ladies,  whose  most  vociferous 
mirth  I  soon  perceived  was  elicited  at  my 
exiiense. 

All  the  party  of  the  preceding  night 
wore  also  there,  and  as  I  turned  from  their 
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grinmng  faces  to  the  land,  I  saw,  to  my 
ghime  and  confnsioiiy  that  we  were  still 
lyins:  beside  the  pier  at  Uowth  ;  while  the 
bandboxes,  trunks,  and  imperials  of  new 
arrivaU  were  incessantly  pouring  in,  as 
traveling  carriages  kept  driving  up  to  the 
place  of  embarKation.  I  stood  perfectly 
astonnded  and  bewildered — shame  for  my 
ridiculous  costume  would  have  made  me 
flv  at  any  other  time — but  there  I  remain- 
ed to  be'  laughed  at,  patiently,  while  that 
TilLun  O'Flaherty,  leading  me  passively 
forward,  introduced  me  to  his  friends — 
"Mrs.  Bingham,  Mr.  Lorrequer ;  Mr.  Lor- 
requer,  Miss  Bingham.  Don't  be  pre- 
possessed against  him,  ladies,  for  when  not 
in  love,  and  properly  dressed,  he  is  a  mar- 
velonsly  well-looking  young   gentleman  ; 

and  as " 

What  the  remainder  of  the  sentence 
mighi  be,  I  knew  not,  for  I  rushed  down 
into  the  cabin,  and  locking  the  door,  never 
opened  it  till  I  could  perceive  from  the 
siern  windows  that  we  were  really  off  on 
ourwav  to  England,  and  recognized  once 
more  the  laughing  face  of  OTlalierty,  wlio, 
as  he  waved  his  hat  to  his  friends  from  the 
pier,  reminded  them  that  "  they  were  un- 
der the  cure  and  protection  of  his  friend 
Lorrequer,  who,  he  tnistcd,  would  con- 
dpscend  to  increase  his  wearing  apparel 
under  the  circumstances." 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


THB  JOUBNET. 


Whxk  I  did  at  last  venture  upon  deck, 
ii  was  with  a  costume  studiously  accurate, 
and  as  much  of  manner  as  I  could  possibly 
muster,  to  endeavor  at  once  to  erase  the 
unfortunate  impression  of  my  first  appear- 
ance; this,  however,  was  not  destined  to 
be  a  perfectly  successful  maneuver,  and  I 
was  obliged,  after  a  few  minutes,  to  join 
the  laugh,  which  I  found  could  not  be  re- 
pressed, at  my  expensa  One  good  result 
certaiiilj  followed  from  all  this.  I  became 
almost  immediately  on  intimate  terms  with 
Mr.  Bingham  and  her  daughter,  and 
much  of  the  awkwardness  in  my  position 
M  their  chaperon,  which,  bon  grSy  mal  (jre, 
I  was  destined  to  be,  was  at  ouce  got  over, 
^rs.  Bingham  herself  was  of  that  style  of 
widow  which  comes  under  the  **  fat,  fair, 
aud  forty"  category,  with  a  never-ceasing 
fl<>w  of  high,  almost  boisterous  spirits — an 
Wcellent  temper,  good  health — and  a  well- 
'toeked  purse.  Life  to  her  was  like  a 
{aoie  of  her  favorite  ''speculation."  When 


she  believed  the  "company  honest,"  and 
knew  her  cards  trumps,  slie  was  tolerably 
easy  for  the  result.  She  liked  Kingstown 
— she  liked  whist — she  liked  the  military 
— she  liked  "the  junior  bar,"  of  which 
she  knew  a  good  number — she  had  a  well- 
furnished  house  in  Kildare  Street — and  a 
well-cushioned  pew  in  St.  Anne's — she  was 
a  favorite  at  the  Castle — and  Dr.  Labatt 
"knew  her  constitution."  Why,  with  all 
these  advantages,  she  should  ever  have 
thought  of  leaving  the  "happy  valley  "  of 
her  native  city,  it  was  somewhat  hard  to 
guess.  Was  it  that  thoughts  of  matri- 
mony, which  the  Continent  held  out  more 
Erosj>ect  for,  had  invaded  tlie  fair  widow's 
eart  ?  was  it  that  the  altered  condition  to 
which  politics  had  greatly  reduced  Dublin 
had  effected  this  change  of  opinion  ?  or 
was  it  like  that  indescribable  longing  for 
the  unknown  something,  which  we  read 
of  in  the  pathetic  history  of  the  fair  lady 
celebrated,  I  believe,  by  Petrarch  ?  But  I 
quote  from  memory : — 

**  Mrs.  Gill  is  very  ill, 

Nothing  can  improve  her, 
But  to  sec  the  Tuileries, 
And  waddle  through  the  Louvre." 

None  of  these,  I  believe,  however  good 
and  valid  reasons  in  themselves,  were  tho 
moving  powers  upon  tho  present  occasion  ; 
the  all-sufficient  one  being  that  Mrs.  Bing- 
ham had  a  daughter.  Kow  Miss  Bingham 
was  Dublin  too — but  Dublin  of  a  later 
edition — and  a  finer,  more  hot-pressed  copy 
than  her  mamma.  She  had  been  educated 
at  Mrs.  Somebody's  seminary  in  Mountjoy 
Square — had  been  taught  to  dance  by 
Montague — and  had  learned  French  from  a 
Swiss  governess — with  a  number  of  similar 
advantages — a  very  pretty  figure — dark 
eyes — long  eyelashes  and  a  dimple — and 
last,  but  of  course  least,  the  deserved  repu- 
tation of  a  large  fortune.  She  had  made 
a  most  successful  debut  in  the  Dublin 
world,  where  she  was  much  admired  and 
flattered,  and  which  soon  suggested  to  her 
j  quick  mind,  as  it  has  often  done  in  similar 
I  cases  to  a  young  provincial  debutante,  not 
to  waste  her  attractions  upon  the  minor 
theatres,  but  at  once  to  appear  upon  the 
"  great  boards  ;  "  so  far  evidencing  a  higher 
flight  of  imagination  and  enterprise  than 
is  usually  found  among  the  class  of  her 
earlv  associates,  who  mav  be  characterized 
as  that  school  of  young  ladies,  who  admire 
"  The  Corsair"  and  Kingstown,  and  say, 
''  Ah,  don^t ! " 

She  possessed  much  more  common  sense 
than  her  mamma,  and  promised,  under 
proper  advantages,  to  become  &^^d\Vj  i.^\\i^ 
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sufficiently  ocqaainted  with  the  world  and 
its  habitudes.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  per- 
ceived that  she  ran  a  veiy  considerable 
risk  of  being  carried  off  by  some  mus- 
tachioed Pole,  with  a  name  like  a  sneeze,- 
who  might  pretend  to  enjoy  access  to  the 
fashionable  circles  of  the  Continent. 

Very  little  study  of  my  two  friends  en- 
abled me  to  see  thus  much  ;  and  very  lit- 
tle *^  usage  '*  sufficed  to  render  me  speedily 
intimate  with  both  ;  the  easy  good-nature 
of  the  mamma,  who  had  a  very  methodis- 
tical  appreciation  of  what  the  "connec- 
tion" call  **  creature  comforts,"  amused 
me  much,  and  opened  one  ready  path  to 
her  good  graces  by  the  opportunity  afford- 
ed of  getting  up  a  luncheon  of  veal  cut- 
lets and  London  porter,  of  which  I  par- 
took^ not  a  little  to  the  evident  loss  of  the 
fair  daughter's  esteem. 

While,  therefore,  I  made  the  tour  of 
the  steward's  cell  in  search  of  Harvev's 
sauce,  I  brushed  up  mv  memory  of  "  T^he 
Corsair  "  and  "  Childe  llarold,'^  and  alter- 
nately discussed  Stilton  and  Southey, 
Shelley  and  lobsters,  Haynes  Bayley  aiid 
ham. 

The  day  happened  to  be  particularly 
calm  and  delightful,  so  that  we  never  left 
the  deck ;  and  the  six  hours  which 
brought  us  from  land  to  land  quickly 
passed  over  in  this  manner  ;  and  ere  we 
reached  **The  Head,"  I  had  become  the 
warm  friend  and  legal  adviser  of  the 
mother  ;  and  with  the  daughter  I  was  in- 
stalled as  chief  confidant  of  all  lier  griefs 
and  sorrows,  both  of  which  appointments 
cost  me  a  solemn  promise  to  take  care  of 
them  till  their  arrival  in  Paris,  where 
they  had  many  friends  and  acquaintances 
awaiting  them.  Here,  then,  as  usual,  was 
the  fatal  facility  with  which  I  gave  myself 
up  to  any  one  who  took  the  trouble  to  in- 
fluence me  !  One  thing,  nevertheless,  I 
was  determined  on,  to  let  no  circumstance 
defer  my  arrival  at  Paris  a  day  later  than 
was  possible ;  therefore,  though  my  office 
as  cliaperon  might  engage  me  on  the  road, 
it  should  not  interfere  with  the  object  be- 
fore me.  Had  my  mind  not  been  so 
completely  engaged  with  my  own  immedi- 
ate prospects,  wlien  hope,  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  revived,  had  become  so  tinged 
with  fears  and  doubts  as  to  be  almost  tor- 
ture, I  must  have  been  much  amused  with 
my  present  position,  as  I  found  myself 
seated  with  my  two  fair  friends,  rolling 
along  through  Wales  in  their  conifortable 
traveling  carriage — giving  all  the  orders 
at  the  different  hotels — seemg  after  the  lug- 
gage— and  acting e»  maitre  in  every  resi)ect. 

The  good  widow  enjoyed  particularly  the 


difficulty  which  my  precise  position  with 
regard  to  her  and  her  daughter  threw  the 
different  innkeepers  on  the  road  into,  some- 
times supposing  me  to  be  her  husband, 
sometimes  her  son,  and  once  her  son-in- 
law  ;  which  very  alarming  conjecture 
brought  a  crimson  tinge  to  the  fair  daugh- 
ter's cheek,  an  expression  which,  in  my 
ignorance,  I  thought  looked  veiy  like  an 
inclination  to  faint  in  my  arms. 

At  length  we  reached  London,  and  hav- 
ing been  there  safely  installed  at  Mivart's, 
I  sallied  forth  to  present  my  letti^r  to  the 
Horse  Guards,  and  obtain  our  passport  for 
the  Continent. 

"  Number  nine,  Poland  Street,  sir,"  said 
the  waiter,  as  I  inquired  the  address  of  the 
French  Consul,  llaving  discovered  that 
my  interview  with  the  commander-in-chief 
was  appointed  for  four  o'clock,  I  deter- 
mined to  lose  no  time,  but  make  every 
possible  arrangement  for  leaving  London 
m  the  morning. 

A  cab  quietly  conveyed  me  to  the  door 
of  the  Consul,  around  which  stood  several 
other  vehicles  of  every  shape  and  fashion, 
while  in  the  doorway  were  to  be  seen  num- 
bers of  people,  thronging  and  pressing,  like 
the  Opera  pit  on  a  lull  night.  Into  the 
midst  of  this  assemblage  I  soon  thnist  my- 
self, and,  borne  upon  the  current,  at  length 
reiiched  a  small  back  parlor,  filled  also  with 
people  ;  a  door  opening  into  another  small 
room  in  the  front  showed  a  similar  mob 
there,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  elderly 
man,  in  a  bag-wig  and  spectacles,  very 
much  begrimed  with  snuff,  and  speaking 
in  a  very  choleric  tone  to  the  various  ap- 
plicants for  passports,  who,  totally  ignorant 
of  French,  insisted  upon  interlarding  their 
demands  with  an  occasional  stray  phrase, 
making  a  kind  of  tesselated  pavement  of 
tongues,  which  would  have  shamed  Babel. 
Nearest  to  the  table  at  which  the  function- 
ary sat  stood  a  mustachioed  gentleman,  in 
a  blue  frock  and  white  trousers,  a  white 
hat  jauntily  set  upon  one  side  of  his  head, 
and  primrose  gloves.  He  cast  a  momen- 
tary glance  of  a  very  undervaluing  import 
upon  the  crowd  around  him,  and  then, 
turning  to  the  Consul,  said  in  a  very  so- 
prano tone  : — 

*'  Passport,  monsieur !" 

**  Que  voulez-vous  quo  je  fasse,"  replied 
the  old  Frenchman,  gruffly. 

**Je  suis  —  j*ai  —  that  is,  donnez-moi 
passport." 

**  Where  do  you  go  ?"  replied  the  Con- 
sul. 

^^Calai." 

"Comment,  diable,  speak  Inglis,  an  I 
undcrstan  you  as  besser.    Your  luime  ?  " 
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<<LoiTame  Sni^gSt  gentilhomme." 
"What  age  have  you  ?— how  old  ?** 
"Twenty-two." 

"Cest  9a,"  said  the  old  Consnl,  fling- 
ing the  passport  across  the  table  with  the 
ttfoi  a  man  who  thoroughly  comprehended 
the  ippUcant's  pretension  to  the  designa- 
tion of  eentilhomme  Anglais. 

As  I  followed  the  worthy  representative 
of  Seven  Dials  with  my  eye,  another  per- 
son had  neared  the  table.  She  was  a 
nther  pretty  young  woman,  with  blue 
eyes,  and  brown  hair  braided  quietly  on 
her  forehead,  and  wearing  a  plain  close 
bonnet  of  a  very  coquettish  appearance. 

"  Will  you  be  seated,  mam  selle  ?  "  said 
the  polite  old  Frenchman,  who  had  hith- 
erto been  more  like  a  bear  than  a  human 
bein^.  ''  Ou  allez-vous  done  ?  where  to, 
ma  chere  ?  " 

••ToPciris,  sir." 

"By  Calais?" 

"No,  sir  ;  by  Boulogne.'' 

"  C  est  bon  ;  quel  age  avez-vous.  What 
old,  ma  belle  ?  " 

"Nineteen,  sir,  in  June." 

"And  are  you  alone,  quite,  eh  ?  " 

"Xo,  sir,  my  little  girl." 

**AhI  your  leetel  girl— c'cst  fort  bien — 
je  m'aperQois  ;  and  your  name  ?" 

"Fanny  Linwooa,  sir." 

"C'est  fini,  ma  chere, — Mademoiselle 
Fanny  Linwood/'  said  the  old  man,  as  he 
wrote* dowu  the  name," 

"Oh,  sir,  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  yon 
ha^e  put  me  down  Mademoiselle,  and — 
ind— vou  see,  sir,  I  have  my  little  girl." 

"All!  c'est  6gal,  mam'selle,  they  don't 
mind  these  things  in  Franco.  Au  plaisir 
deToua  voir — adieu." 

**They  don't  mind  these  things  in 
France,  said  I  to  myself,  repeating  the 
old  CoQsurs  phrase,  which  I  could  not 
help  feeUng  as  a  whole  chapter  on  his 
nation. 

My  business  was  soon  settled,  for  I  spoke 
nothing  but  English — very  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  teaching  me  that  when 
we  have  any  favor,  however  slight,  to  ask, 
it  is  always  good  policy  to  make  the  de- 
mand by  propitiating  the  self-esteem  of 
the  gnintcr — if,  ha])pily,  there  be  an  op- 
portunity for  so  doing. 

tt'hen'l  returned  to  Mivart's,  I  found  a 
written  answer  to  my  letter  of  the  morning, 
statins;  that  his  lordship  of  the  Horse 
GQar£  was  leaving  town  that  afternoon, 
^at  would  not  delay  my  departure  for  the 
Continent,  to  visit  which  a  four  months' 
leave  iras  granted  me,  with  a  recommenda- 
tion to  study  at  Weimar. 

The  next  day  brought  us  to  Dover,  in 


time  to  stroll  about  the  cliffs  during  the 
evening,  when  I  again  talked  sentiment 
with  the  daughter  till  very  late.  The 
mamma  herself  was  too  tired  to  come  out, 
so  that  we  had  our  walk  quit«  alone.  It 
is  strange  enough  how  quickly  this  travel- 
ing together  has  shaken  us  into  intimacy. 
Isabella  says  she  feels  as  if  I  were  her 
brother ;  and  I  began  to  think  myself  she 
is  not  exactly  like  a  sister.  She  has  a  mar- 
vclously  pretty  foot  and  ankle. 

The  climbing  of  cliffs  is  a  very  dangerous 
pastime.  Uow  true  the  French  adage — 
*'  Cost  plus  facile  de  glisser  sur  le  gazon 
que  sur  la  glace."  But  still  nothing  can 
come  of  it ;  for  if  Ladv  Jane  be  not  false, 
I  must  consider  myself  an  engaged  man. 

**  Well,  but  I  hope,"  said  I,  rousing  my- 
self from  a  reverie  of  some  minutes,  and 
inadvertently  pressing  the  arm  which  lean- 
ed upon  me,  "  vour  mamma  will  not  be 
alarmed  at  your  long  absence  ?  " 

**  Oh  !  not  in  the  least ;  for  she  knows 
I'm  with  f/ow." 

And  here  I  felt  a  return  of  the  pressure 
— perhaps  also  inadvertently  given,  but 
which,  whether  or  not,  effectually  set  all 
my  reasonings  and  calculations  astray ;  and 
we  returned  to  the  hotel,  silent  on  both 
sides. 

The  appearance  of  **  mamma"  beside 
the  hissing  tea-urn  brought  us  both  back 
to  ourselves  ;  and,  after  an  hour's  chatting, 
we  said  "  Good  night,"  to  start  on  the 
morrow  for  the  Continent. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
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It  was  upon  a  lovely  evening  in  autumn, 
as  the  Dover  steamboat  rounded  the  wooden 
pier  at  Calais,  amid  a  fleet  of  small  boats 
filled  with  eager  and  anxious  faces,  solicit- 
ing, in  every  species  of  bad  English  and 
patois  French,  the  attention  and  patron- 
age of  the  passengers. 

"  Hotel  des  Bains,  milor." 

**  Hotel  d'Angletcrre,"  said  another,  in 
a  voice  of  the  most  im])osing  superiority. 
*'C'ost  superbe — pretty  well.'' 

**  Hotel  du  Nord,  votre  Excellence — 
remise  de  poste  and  'delays'  (query,  re- 
lays) at  all  hours." 

'*  Commissionnaire,  miladi,"  sang  out  a 
small  shrill  treble  from  the  midst  of  a 
crowded  cock-boat,  nearly  swamped  be- 
neath our  paddle-wheel. 

What  a  scene  of  bustle,  confusion,  and 
excitement  does   the  deck  of  a  ^teanv^t 
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present  npon  snch  an  occasion.  Every  one 
IS  running  hither  or  thither.  Sauve  que 
pent  is  now  the  watchword ;  and  friend- 
ships that  promised  a  lifelong  endurance 
only  half  an  hour  ago,  find  hero  a  speedy 
dissolution.  The  l^y  who  slept  all  night 
upon  deck,  enveloped  in  the  folds  of  your 
Astrakhan  'cloak,  scarcely  deigns  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  you,  as  she  adjusts  her 
ringlets  before  the  looking-^lass  over  the 
stove  in  the  cabin.  The  polite  gentleman, 
that  would  have  flown  for  a  reticule  or  a 
smelling-bottle  upon  the  high  seas,  won't 
leave  his  luggage  in  the  harbor ;  and  the 
gallantry  and  devotion  that  stood  the  test 
of  half  a  gale  of  wind  and  a  wet  jacket  is 
not  proof  when  the  safety  of  a  carpet-bag 
or  the  security  of  a  "Mackintosh "  is  con- 
cerned. 

And  thus,  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  prosper- 
ity the  touchstone  of  good  feeling.  All 
the  various  disguises  which  have  been  as- 
sumed, 7;6fr  viaggioy  are  liere  immediately 
abandoned,  and,  stripped  of  the  traveling 
costume  of  urbanity  and  courtesy,  which 
they  put  on  for  tne  voyage,  they  stand 
forth  m  all  the  unblushing  £*ont  of  selfish- 
ness and  self-interest. 

Some  tender  scenes  yet  find  their  place 
amid  the  ruins  of  this  chaotic  state.  Here 
may  be  seen  a  careful  mother  adjusting  in- 
numerable shawls  and  handkerchiefs 
round  the  throat  of  a  sea-green  young  lady 
with  a  cough  ;  her  maid,  at  the  same  in- 
stant, taking  a  tender  farewell  of  the  stew- 
ard in  the  after-cabin. 

Here,  is  a  very  red-faced  and  ho^j  indi- 
vidual, with  punch-colored  breeches  and 
gaiters,  disputing  "  one  brandy  too  much  " 
in  his  bill,  and  vowing  that  the  company 
shall  hear  of  it  when  he  returns  to  Englana. 
There,  a  tall,  elderly  woman,  with  a  Scotch- 
grey  eye,  and  a  sharp  cheek-bone,  is  de- 
positing within  her  mufl!  various  seizablo 
articles,  that,  until  now,  had  been  lying 
quietly  in  her  trunk.  Yonder,  that  r a  w-l  cok- 
ing young  gentleman,  with  the  crumpled 
frwjK-coat,  and  loose  cravat,  and  sea-sick 
visage,  is  askingeveryone  "if  theythinkhe 
mayland  without  a  passport."  You  scarcely 
recognize  him  for  the  cigar-smoking  dandy 
of  yesterday,  that  talked  as  if  he  had  lived 
half  his  life  on  the  Continent.  While 
there,  a  rather  pretty  girl  is  looking  intent- 
ly at  some  object  in  the  blue  water,  beside 
the  rudder  post.  You  are  surprised  you 
cannot  make  it  out ;  but  then,  she  has  the 
advantage  of  you,  for  the  tall,  well-lookinjj 
man,  with  the  knowing  whiskers,  is  evi- 
dently whispering  something  in  her  ear. 

"  Steward,  this  is  not  my  trunk  ;  mine 
was  a  leather 


"  All  the  '  leathers'  are  gone  in  the  first 
boat,  sir.** 

"  Most  scandalous  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness." 

"Trouble  you  for  two-and-sixpence  sir." 

**  There's  Matilda  coughing  again,"  says 
a  thin,  shrewish  woman,  with  a  kind  of 
triumphant  scowl  at  her  better  half ;  "but 
you  would  have  her  wear  that  thin  shawl ! " 

"Whatever  may  be  the  fault  of  the 
shawl,  I  fancy  no  one  will  reproach  her 
ankles  for  thinness,"  murmurs  a  young 
Guardsman,  as  he  i)eeps  up  the  companion* 
ladder. 

Amid  all  the  Babel  of  tongues  and  up- 
roar of  voices,  the  thorough  bass  of  the 
escape  steam  keeps  up  its  infernal  thun- 
ders, till  the  very  brain  reels,  and,  sick  as 
you  have  been  of  the  voya^,  you  half  wish 
yourself  once  more  at  sea,  if  only  to  have  a 
moment  of  peace  and  tranquillity. 

Numbers  now  throng  the  deck  who  have 
never  made  their  appearance  before.  Pale, 
jaundiced,  and  crumpled,  they  have  all  the 
sea-sick  look  and  haggard  cheek  of  the 
real  martyr — all  except  one,  a  stout,  swar- 
thy, brown-visaged  man,  of  about  forty, 
with  a  frame  of  iron,  and  a  voice  like  the 
fourth  string  of  a  violoncello.  You  won- 
der why  he  should  have  taken  to  his  bed  : 
learn,  then,  that  he  is  his  Majesty's  cou- 
rier from  the  Foreign  Oflice,  with  despatches 
to  Constantinople,  and  that,  as  he  is  not 
destined  to  lie  down  in  a  bed  for  the  next 
fourteen  days,  he  is  glad  even  of  the  nar- 
row resemblance  to  one  he  finds  in  the 
berth  of  a  steamboat.  At  length  you  are 
on  shore,  and  marched  ofl!  in  a  long  string, 
like  a  gang  of  convicts,  to  the  Bureau  ao 
rOctroi ;  and  here  is  begun  an  examina- 
tion of  the  luggage,  which  promises,  from 
its  minuteness,  to  last  for  the  three  months 
you  destined  to  spend  in  Switzerland.  At 
the  end  of  an  hour  you  discover  that  the 
soi'disant  commissionaire  will  transact  all 
this  affair  for  a  few  francs ;  and,  after  a 
tiresome  wait  in  a  filty  room,  jostled, 
elbowed,  and  trampled  upon  by  boors  with 
sabots,  you  adjourn  to  your  inn,  and  begin 
to  feel  that  you  are  not  in  England. 

Our  little  party  had  but  few  of  the 
miseries  here  recounted  to  contend  with. 
My  savoir  fairCy  with  all  modesty  be  it 
spoken,  harl  been  long  schooled  in  the  art 
and  practice  of  traveling  ;  and  while  our 
less  experienced  fellow-travelers  were  deep 
in  the  novel  mysteries  of  cotton  stockings 
and  petticoats,  most  ostentatiously  display- 
ed upon  every  table  of  the  Bureau,  we 
were  comfortably  seated  in  the  handsome 
saloon  of  the  Hotel  du  Nord,  looking  out 
upon  a  pretty  grass-plot,  surrounded  with 
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onnge-tTees,  and  displaying  in  the  middle 
a  fonntaiii  about  tne  size  of  a  walking- 
stick. 

**  Now,  Mr.  Lorrequer/*  said  Mrs.  Bing- 
bim,  as  she  seated  herself  by  the  oi>en 
window,  *' never  forget  how  totally  depen- 
dent we  are  upon  jonr  kind  ofBces.  Isa- 
bella has  discovered  already  that  the 
French  of  Mountjoy  Square,  however  in- 
telligible in  that  neighborhood,  and  even 
as  was  Mount  Street,  is  Coptic  and  San- 
scrit here  ;  and,  as  for  myself,  I  intend  to 
aSect  a  deaf  and  dumbness  till  I  reach 
Paris,  where  I  hear  every  one  can  speak 
English  a  little." 

"Now,  then,  to  begin  my  functions," 
said  I,  as  I  rang  for  the  waiter,  and  ran  over 
in  my  mind  rapidly  how  many  invaluable 
hints  for  my  new  position  my  present 
trip  might  afford  me,  *'  always  provided '' 
(as  the  lawyers  say),  that  Lady  Jane  Cal- 
lonby  might  feel  herself  tcmptea  to  become 
my  traveling  companion,  in  which  case 
-—But,  confouuu  it,  how  I  am  castle- 
bniMing  a^in  !  Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Bing- 
ham is  looking  as  hungry  and  famished  as 
tbon^h  she  would  eat  the  waiter.  ^'Ha  ! 
this  IB  the  carie.^* 

"Xow,  then,  to  order  supper." 

''Cotelettes  d'a^neau." 

''3Iayonnaise  de  homard." 

^Perdreaux  rouges  aux  truSes — mark 
that,  aux  truffcs. " 

'*  Gelee  au  maraschina" 

*•  And  the  wine,  sir,"  said  the  waiter, 
with  a  look  of  approval  at  my  selection. 
**  Champagne — no  other  wine,  sir  ?" 

"Xo,^  said  I,  '^  champagne  only, 
Fiappe,  of  course,"  I  added.  And  the 
waiter  departed  with  a  bow  that  would 
hare  graced  St.  James's. 

As  long  as  our  immaterial  and  better 
part  shall  be  doomed  to  keep  company 
wiih  its  fleshy  tabernacle,  with  all  its  at- 
tendant miseries  of  gout  and  indigestion, 
how  mach  of  our  enjoyment  in  this  world 
independent  upon  the  mere  accessory  cir- 
camstances  by  which  the  business  of  life 
ia  carried  on  and  maintained,  and  to  de- 
tpise  which  is  neither  good  policy  nor 
Eonnd  philosophy.  In  this  conclusion,  a 
somewhat  long  experience  of  the  life  of  a 
traveler  has  fully  established  me.  And 
nowhere  does  it  press  more  forcibly  upon 
the  mind  than  when  first  arrived  in  a  con- 
tinental inn,  after  leaving  the  best  hotels 
^  England  still  fresh  in  your  memory.  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  dispute  the  very  great 
'Dperiority  in  comfort  of  the  latter,  by 
vhich  I  wonld  be  understood  to  mean  all 
^iMwe  resemblances  to  one's  own  home 
vUch  aa  Kngliwh  hotel  so  eminently  poa- 1 


sesses,  and  every  other  one  so  markedly 
wants ;  but  I  mean  that  in  contrivances 
to  elevate  the  spirit,  cheer  the  jaded  and 
tired  wayfarer  by  objects  which,  however 
they  may  appealto  the  mere  senses,  seem, 
at  least,  but  little  sensual,  give  me  a 
foreign  inn  ;  let  nie  have  a  large,  spacious 
saloon,  with  its  lofty  walls,  and  its  airjr, 
large-paned  windows  (I  shall  not  object  if 
the  cornices  and  mouldings  be  giiilded, 
because  such  is  usually  the  case) — let  the 
sun  and  heat  of  a  summer's  day  come 
tempered  through  the  deep  lattices  of  a 
well-fitting  **  jalousie,"  bearing  upon  them 
the  rich  incense  of  a  fragrant  orange- tree 
in  blossom — and  the  sparkling  drops  of  a 
neighboring  fountain,  the  gentle  plash  of 
which  is  faintly  audible  amid  the  hum  of 
the  drone-bee — let  such  be  the  agremens 
without — while  within,  let  the  more  sub- 
stantial joys  of  the  table  await,  in  such 
guise  as  only  a  French  cuisine  can  present 
them — give  me  these,  I  say,  and  I  shall 
never  sigh  for  the  fai*-famea  and  long-de- 
plored comforts  of  a  box  in  a  coffee-room, 
like  a  pew  in  a  parish  church,  though  cer- 
tainly not  so  well  cushioned,  and  fully  as 
dull,  with  a  hot  waiter  and  a  cold  beefsteak 
— the  only  thing  higher  than  your  game 
being  vour  bill,  and  the  only  thing  less 
drinkable  than  your  port  being  the  porter. 
With  such  exotic  notions,  imagine,  my 
dear  reader,  whether  or  not  I  felt  happy 
as  I  found  myself  seated  between  my  two 
fair  friends  doing  the  honors  of  a  little 
supi>er,  and  assisting  the  exhilaration  of 
our  champagne  by  such  efforts  of  wit  as, 
under  favorable  circumstances  like  these, 
are  ever  successful — and  which,  being  like 
the  foaming  liquid  which  washes  them 
down,  to  bo  swallowed  without  waiting, 
are  ever  esteemed  good,  from  the  excite- 
ment that  results,  and  never  seriously  can- 
vassed for  an V  more  sterling  merit.  Noth- 
ing ever  makes  a  man  so  agreeable  as  the 
belief  that  he  is  so  ;  and  certainly  my  fair 
companions  appeared  to  have  the  most  ex- 
cellent idea  of  my  powers  in  that  re- 
spect ;  and  I  fancy  that  I  made  more  bo^is 
motSy  hit  off  more  epigrams,  and  invented 
more  choice  incidents  on  that  happy  even- 
ing, than,  if  now  remembered  would  suf- 
fice to  pay  my  tailor's  bill,  when  collated 
for  Benthy's  'Miscellanyy  and  illustrated 
by  Cruikshank.  Alas  !  that,  like  the  good 
liquor  that  seasoned  them,  both  are  gone 
by,  and  I  am  left  but  to  chronicle  the 
memory  of  the  fun  in  dulness,  and  coun- 
terfeit the  effervescence  of  the  grape-juice 
by  soda-water.  One  thing,  however  is 
certain — we  formed  a  most  agreeable  party ; 
and  if  a  feeling  of  gloom  ever  mon^Aiv^ 
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arily  shot  through  my  mind,  it  was,  that 
evenings  like  these  came  so  rarely  in  this 
work-a-day  world,  that  each  such  should 
be  looked  on  as  our  last 

If  I  had  not  already  shown  myself  up 
to  my  readers  as  a  weatnercock  of  the  first 
water,  perhaps  I  sliould  now  hesitate  about 
confessing  that  I  half  regretted  the  short 
space  during  which  it  should  be  my  privi- 
lege to  act  as  the  guide  and  mentor  of  my 
two  friends.  The  impetuous  haste  whicn 
I  before  felt  necessary  to  exercise  in  reach- 
ing Paris  immediately  was  now  tempered 
by  prudent  thoughts  about  traveling  at 
night,  and  reflections  about  sun-stroke  by 
day  ;  and  even  moments  most  devoted  to 
the  object  of  my  heart's  aspirations  were 
fettered  by  the  very  philosophic  idea  that 
it  could  never  detract  from  the  pleasure  of 
the  happiness  that  awaited  me,  if  I  travel- 
ed on  the  primrose  path  to  its  attainment. 
I  argued  tnus  :  if  Lady  Jane  be  true — if — 
if,  in  a  word,  I  am  destined  to  have  anv 
success  in  the  Callonby  family,  then  wifl 
a  day  or  two  more  not  risk  it.  My  present 
friends  I  shall,  of  course,  take  leave  of  at 
Paris,  where  their  own  acquaintances  await 
them ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  should  I 
be  doomed  once  more  to  disappointment, 
I  am  equally  certain  I  should  feel  no  dis- 
position to  form  a  new  attachment.  Thus 
did  I  reason,  and  thus  I  believed ;  and 
though  I  was  a  kind  of  **  consultation 
opinion  "  among  my  friends  in  **  suits  of 
love,"  I  was  really  then  unaware  that  at  no 
time  is  a  man  so  prone  to  fall  in  love  as 
immediately  after  his  being  jilted.  If 
common  sense  will  teach  us  not  to  dance  a 
bolero  upon  a  sprained  ankle,  so  might  it 
also  convey  the  equally  important  lesson, 
not  to  expose  our  more  vital  and  inflam- 
matory organ  to  the  fire  the  day  after  its 
being  singed. 

Reflections  like  these  did  not  occur  to 
me  at  this  moment ;  besides  that  I  was 
**going  the  pace  "  with  a  forty-horse  pow- 
er of  agreeability  that  left  me  little  time 
for  thought  —  least  of  all,  of  serious 
thought.  So  stood  matters.  I  had  just 
filled  our  tall,  slender  glasses  with  the 
creaming  and  '* sparkling"  source  of  wit 
and  inspiration,  when  the  loud  crack, 
crack,  crack  of  a  postilion's  whip,  accom- 
panied by  the  shaking  trot  of  a  heavy 
team,  ana  the  roll  of  wlieels,  announced  a 
new  arrival. 

**  Here  they  come,"  said  I ;  **only  look 
at  them — ^four  horses  and  one  postilion,  all 
apparently  straggling  and  straying  after 
tneir  own  fancy,  but  yet  going  surprisingly 
straight,  notwithstanding.  §eo  how  they 
como  through  that  narrow  archway — ^it 


might   puzzle  the  best   four-in-hand   in 
England  to  do  it  better. " 

**  What  a  handsome  young  man,  if  he 
had  not  those  odious  mustachios.  Why, 
Mr.  Lorrequer,  he  knows  you  :  see,  he  is 
bowing  to  you." 

^* Me!  Oh  !  no.  Why,  surely,  it  must 
be — the  devil — it  is  Kilkee,  Lady  Jane's 
brother  !  I  know  his  temper  well.  One 
five  minutes'  observation  of  my  present 
intimacy  with  my  fair  friends,  and  adieu 
to  all  hopes  for  me  of  calling  Lord  Callon- 
my  father-in-law.  There  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  moment  to  lose." 

As  these  thoughts  revolved  through  my 
mind,  the  confusion  I  felt  had  covered  my 
face  with  scarlet,  and,  with  a  species  of 
blundering  apology  for  abruptly  leaving 
them  for  a  moment,  I  ran  downstairs  only 
in  time  suflScient  to  anticipate  Kilkees 
questions  as  to  the  number  of  my  apart- 
ment, to  which  he  was  desirous  of  proceed- 
ing at  once.  Our  first  greetings  over,  Kil- 
kee Questioned  me  as  to  my  route,  adding, 
that  his  now  was  necessarily  an  undecided 
one,  for,  if  his  family  happened  not  to  be 
at  Paris,  he  should  be  obliged  to  seek  after 
them  among  the  German  watering-places. 
*'In  any  case,  Lorrequer,"  said  he,  ''we 
shall  hunt  them  in  couples.  I  must  insist 
upon  your  coming  along  with  me." 

;'0h!  that,"  said  I,  ''you  must  not 
think  of.  Your  carriage  is  a  coupi,  and 
I  cannot  think  of  crowding  you." 

"Why,  you  don't  seriously  wish  to  af- 
front me,  I  hope  ;  for  I  flatter  myself  that 
a  more  perfect  carriage  for  two  people  can- 
not be  built.  Hobson  made  it  on  a  plan 
of  my  own,  and  I  am  excessively  proua  of 
it,  I  assure  you.  Come,  that  matter  is 
decided — now  for  supper.  Are  there  many 
English  here  just  now  ?  By-the-by,  the 
ladies  I  think  I  saw  you  standing  with  on 
the  balcony — who  are  they  ?  " 

'*0h!  the  ladies — oh!  yes,  people  I 
came  over  with " 

**  One  was  pretty,  I  fancied.  Have  yon 
supped  ?  Just  order  something,  will  you; 
meanwhile,  I  shall  write  a  few  lines  before 
the  post  leaves."  Saying  which,  he  dashed 
upstairs  after  the  waiter,  and  left  me  to 
my  meditations. 

"  This  begins  to  be  pleasant,"  thought 
I,  as  the  door  closed,  leaving  me  alone  in 
the  salon.  In  circumstances  of  such  mo- 
ment I  had  never  felt  so  nonplussed  as 
now,  how  to  decline  Kilkee's  invitation, 
without  discovering  my  intimacy  with  the 
Bin^hams — and  yet  I  could  not,  by  any  pos- 
sibility, desert  tnem  thus  abruptly.  Such 
was  the  dilemma.  ''I  see  but  one  thing 
for    it,''    said    I,  gloomily,  as  I  strode 
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tliTOTigh  tt\e    coffee-room,  with  my  head 
sunk,  and  my  hands  behind  my  back — "  I 
we  but  one  thing  left — I  must  be  taken  ill 
to-night,  and  not  be  able  to  leave  my  bed 
in  the  momine — a    fever — a  contagious 
fever— blue  and  red  spots  all  over  me — 
and  be   raving   wildly  before  breakfast- 
time  :  and   if   ever  any  discovery  takes 
place  of  my  intimacy  above  stairs,  I  must 
only  establish  it  as  a  premonitory  symp- 
tom of  insanitv,  which  seized  me  in  the 
packet     And  now  for  a  doctor  that  will 
understand  my  case,  and  listen  to  reason, 
isthev  would  call  it  in  Ireland."    With 
this  idea  uppermost,  I  walked  out  into  the 
coort^yard  to  look  for  a  commissionnuire  to 
pidc  me  in  my  search.    Around  on  every 
side  of  me  stood  the  various  carriages  and 
Tehieles  of  the  hotel  and  its  inmates,  to 
the  fall  as  distinctive  and    peculiar  in 
character  as  their  owners.     **Ah  !  there 
is  Kilkee's,"  said  I,  as  my  eye  lighted  ap- 
on  the  well-balanced  and  elegant  little 
carnage  which  ho  had  been  only  with  jus- 
tice encomimizing.     ''It  is  certainly  per- 
fect, and  yet  I'd  give  a  handful  of  louis 
d'or  if  it  was  like  that  venerable  cabriolet 
vonder,  with  the  one  wheel  and  no  shafts, 
bnt,  alas  !  those  springs  give  little  hope  of 
a  break-ilown,  ana  that  confounded  axle 
▼ill  outlive  the  patentee.    But  still,  can 
nothing  be  done^-eh  ?    Come,  the  thought 
is  a  good  one.     I  say,  gar^on,  who  greases 
the  wheels  of  the  carriages  here  ?  " 

"Cest  moiy  monsietify'  said  a  great  oaf, 
in  wooden  shoes  and  a  blouse. 

"  Well,  then,  do  you  understand  these  ?  " 
nid  I,  touching  the  patent  axle-boxes  with 
mjcane. 
He  shook  his  head. 
"Then  who  does  here  ?'* 
"Ah!  Michel  understands  them   per- 
fectly." 
"Then  bring  him  here,"  said  I. 
In  a  few  minutes  a  little,  shrewd  old 
fellow,  with  a  smith's  apron,   made  his 
appearance,  and  introduced  himself  as  M. 
Michel.     I   hod   not  much    difficulty  in 
making  him  master  of  my  plan,  wiiich 
was,  to  detach  one  of  the  wfieels,  as  if  for 
the  purpose  of  oiling  the  axle,  and  af  ter- 
varaa  tender  it  incapable  of    being  re- 
placed— at  least  for  twenty-four  hours. 

"This  is  my  idea,"  saia  I;  "neverthe- 
Itts,  do  not  be  influenced  by  me.  All  I 
ttk  is,  disable  the  carriage  from  proceeding 
to-fflorrow,  and  here  are  three  louis  d'or  at 
yoor  service." 

**8oyez  bien  tranquille^  monsieur ;  mi- 
lor  shall  spend  to-morrow  in  Calais  if  I 
h»ow  anything  of  my  art"  Saying  which, 
^  let  out  in  aearch  of  his  tools,  while  I 


returned  to  the  salon  with  my  mind  re- 
lieved, and  fully  prepared  to  press  the  ur- 
gency of  my  reaching  Paris'  without  any 
delay. 

*'Well,  Lorrcquer,"  said  Kilkeo,  as  I 
entered,  "here  is  supper  waiting,  and  I  am 
as  hungry  as  a  wolf.'* 

**  Oh  !  I  beg  pardon — I've  been  getting 
everything  in  readiness  for  our  start  to- 
morrow morning,  for  I  have  not  told  you 
how  anxious  I  am  to  get  to  Paris  before 
the  8th — some  family  business,  which  re- 
cjuires  my  looking  after,  compelling  me  to 
do  so." 

*'  As  to  that,  let  your  mind  bo  at  rest, 
for  I  shall  travel  to-morrow  night  if  you 
prefer  it.  Now  for  the  Volnay.  Why,  you 
are  not  drinking  your  wine.  What  do  you 
say  to  our  paying  our  respects  to  the  fair 
ladies  above  stairs  ?  I  am  sure  the  atten- 
tions you  have  practised  coming  over  would 
pennit  the  liberty." 

*'0h,  hang  it,  no  !  There's  neither  of 
them  pretty,  and  I  should  rather  avoid  the 
risk  of  mating  a  regular  acquaintance  with 
them,"  said  I. 

**  As  you  like,  then — only,  as  vou'll  not 
take  any  wine,  let  us  have  a  stroll  through 
the  town." 

After  a  short  ramble  through  the  town, 
in  which  Kilkee  talked  the  entire  time, 
but  of  what  I  know  not,  my  thoughts 
being  upon  my  own  immediate  concerns, 
we  returned  to  the  hotel.  As  we  entered 
the  porte'cocltdre,  my  friend  Michel  jmssed 
me,  and  as  he  took  off  his  hat  in  sjiluta- 
tion,  gave  me  one  rapid  glance  of  his 
knowing  eye,  that  completely  satisfied  me 
that  Ilobson's  pride  in  my  friend's  car- 
riage had  by  that  time  received  quite 
sufficient  provocation  to  throw  him  into 
an  apoplexy. 

'*  By  the* bye,"  said  I,  **let  us  sec  your 
carriage.  I  am  curious  to  look  at  it," — 
(and  so  I  was). 

"  Well,  then,  come  along  this  way ;  they 
have  placed  it  under  some  of  these  sheds, 
which  they  think  coach-houses." 

I  followed  my  friend  through  the  court 
till  we  arrived  near  the  fatal  spot ;  but 
before  reaching  he  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  mischief,  and  shouted  out  a  most 
awful  imprecation  upon  the  author  of  the 
deed  which  met  his  eye.  The  forewheel 
of  the  coupS  had  been  taken  from  the  axle, 
and  in  the  difficulty  of  so  doing,  from  the 
excellence  of  the  wormanship,  two  of  the 
spokes  were  broken,  the  patent  box  was  a 
mass  of  rent  metal,  and  the  end  of  the 
axle  turned  downwards  like  a  hoe. 

I  cannot  convey  any  idea  of  poor  Kil- 
kee's  distraction ;  and,  in  reality,  my  o^ 
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was  little  short  of  it ;  for  the  wretch  had 
80  far  outstripped  my  orders  that  I  be- 
came horrified  at  the  cruel  destruction 
before  me.  We  both,  therefore,  stormed 
in  the  most  imposing  English  and  French, 
first  separately  and  then  together.  We 
offered  a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  culprit,  whom  no  one  appeared  to 
know,  although,  as  it  happened,  every  one 
in  a  largo  household  was  aware  of  the 
transaction  but  the  proprietor  himself. 
We  abused  all — innkeeper,  waiters,  ost- 
lers, and  chambermaids,  collectively  and 
individually;  condemned  Calais  as  a  den 
of-iniquity,  and  branded  all  Frenchmen  as 
rogues  and  vagabonds.  This  seemed  to 
alleviate  considerably  my  friend's  grief, 
and  excite  my  thirst — fortunately,  per- 
haps, for  us,  for  if  our  eloquence  had  held 
out  much  longer  I  am  afraid  our  auditory 
might  have  lost  their  patience ;  and,  in- 
deed, I  am  quite  certain,  if  our  French 
had  not  been  in  nearly  as  disjointed  a 
condition  as  the  spokes  of  the  caliche, 
such  must  have  been  the  case. 

"  Well,  Lorrequer,  I  suppose,  then,  we 
are  not  destined  to  be  fellow-travelers — ^for 
if  you  must  go  to-morrow " 

'*  Alas  !  it  IS  imperative,"  said  I. 

**  Then,  in  any  case,  let  us  arrange  where 
we  shall  meet,  for  I  hope  to  be  in  raris  the 
day  after  you. " 

**  I'll  stop  at  Meurice's." 

"Meurice's  be  it,"  said  he;  ''so  now 
good  night,  till  we  meet  in  Paris." 


CHAFTER  XXV. 


THE  GENDARME. 


I  HAD  fortunately  sufficient  influence 
upon  my  fair  friends  to  persuade  them  to 
leave  Calais  early  on  the  morning  follow- 
ing ;  and  two  hours  before  Kilkee  had 
opened  his  eyes  upon  this  mortal  life  we 
were  far  upon  the  road  to  Paris. 

Having  thus  far  perfectly  succeeded  in  my 
plot,  my  spirit  rose  rapiuly,  and  I  made 
every  exertion  to  make  the  road  appear 
short  to  my  fellow-travelers.  This  part  of 
France  is  unfortunately  deficient  in  any 
interest  from  scenery  ;  large  undividea 
tracts  of  waving  corn-fields,  with  a  back- 
ground of  apparently  interminable  forests, 
and  occasionally,  but  rarely,  the  glimpse 
of  some  old  time-worn  chateau,  with  its 
pointed  gable  and  terraced  walk,  are  nearly 
all  that  the  eye  can  detect  in  the  intervals 
between  the  small  towns  and  villages. 
Nothing,  however,  is  ^^flat  or  nnprofit- 


able  "  to  those  who  desire  to  make  it  oth- 
erwise ;  good  health,  good  spirits,  and  fine 
weather  are  wonderful  traveling  compan- 
ions, and  render  one  tolerably  inde]>enaent 
of  the  charms  of  scenery.  Every  mile  that 
separated  me  from  Calais,  and  took  away 
the  chance  of  being  overtaken,  added  to 
my  gaiety,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  a  hap- 
pier party  have  rarely  traveled  that  weU- 
frequented  road. 

We  reached  Abbeville  to  dinner,  and  ad 
journed  to  the  beautiful  little  garden  of 
the  inn  for  our  coffee ;  the  evening  was  so 
delightful  that  I  proposed  to  walk  on  the 
Paris  road,  until  the  coming  up  of  the  car- 
riage, which  required  a  screw,  or  a  washer, 
or  some  such  trifle  as  always  occurs  in 
French  posting.  To  this '^ mamma"  ob- 
jected, she  being  tired,  but  added,  that  Is- 
abella and  I  might  go  on,  and  that  she 
would  take  us  up  in  naif  an  hour.  This 
was  an  arrangement  so  very  agreeable  and 
unlocked  for  by  me,  that  1  pressed  Miss 
Bingham  as  far  as  I  well  could,  and  at  last 
succeeded  in  overcoming  her  scruples,  and 
permitting  me  to  shawl  her.  One  has  al- 
ways a  tremendous  power  of  persuasion 
with  the  iininitiated  abroad,  by  a  refer- 
ence to  a  standard  of  manners  and  habits 
totally  different  from  our  own.  Thus  the 
talismanic  words ;  '*  Oh,  don't  be  shocked  ; 
remember  you  are  in  France,*'  did  more  to 
satisfy  my  young  friend's  mind  than  all  I 
could  have  saia  for  an  hour.  Little  did 
she  know  that  in  England  only  has  an  un- 
married young  lady  any  liberty,  and  that 
the  standard  of  foreign  propriety  on  this 
head  is  far,  very  far,  more  rigid  than  our 
own. 

**  La  premiere  ruea  gauche^^  said  an  old 
man  of  whom  I  inquired  the  road.  "jR 
puis/'  added  I. 

'*And  then  quite  straight;  it  is  a  chaussie 
all  the  way,  and  you  can  not  mistake  it." 

**Now  for  it,  mademoiselle,"  said  I. 
"  Let  us  try  if  we  cannot  sec  a  good  deal 
of  the  country  before  the  carriage  comes 
up." 

We  had  joon  left  the  town  behind,  and 
reached  a  beautifully  shaded  high  road, 
with  blossoming  fruit-trees,  and  honey- 
suckle-covered cottages ;  there  had  been 
several  light  showers  during  the  day,  and 
the  air  had  all  the  fresh,  fragrant  feeling 
of  an  autumn  evening,  so  tranquilizing 
and  calming  that  few  there  are  who  have 
not  felt,  at  some  time  or  other  of  their 
lives,  its  influence  upon  their  minds*  I 
fancied  my  fair  companion  did  so,  for, 
as  she  walKcd  beside  me,  her  silence,  and 
the  gentle  pressure  of  her  arm^  were  far 
more  eloquent  than  words. 
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H  !hat  extraordinaiT  flutter  and  fluny 
of  sensationB  i^hich  will  now  and  then  seize 
you,  when  ^  walking  upon  a  lonely  coun- 
try road  with,  a  pretty  girl  for  your  com- 
pftnion,  whose  arm  is  liuKed  in  yours,  and 
whose  thoughts,  as  far  as  you  can  guess, 
at  least,  arc  traveling  the  same  path  with 
your  own — ^if  this  be  animal  magnetism,  or 
one  o!  its  phenomena,  then  do  1  swear  by 
Mesmer !  whatever  it  be,  delusion  or  oth- 
erwige,  it  has  given  me  the  brightest 
moments  of  my  life — these  are  the  real 
"winged  dreams"  of  pleasures  which  out- 
I'lTe  others  of  more  absorbing  and  actual 
interest  at  the  time.  After  all,  for  how 
many  of  our  happiest  feelings  are  we  in- 
debted to  the  weakness  of  our  nature. 
The  man  that  is  wise  at  nineteen,  je  lui  en 
fais  man  compliment,  but  I  assuredly  do 
not  envy  him  ;  and  now,  even  now,  when 
I  number  more  years  than  I  should  like  to 
"  confess,'*  rather  than  suffer  the  suspi- 
doos  watchfulness  of  age  to  creep  on  me,  I 
prefer  to  '*  go  on  believing;"  even  though 
crery  hour  of  the  dav  should  show  me 
duped  and  deceived.  While  I  plead  guilty 
to  this  impeachment,  let  me  show,  in  miti- 
gation, that  it  has  its  enjoyments — first, 
although  I  am  the  most  constant  and  dc- 
Toted  man  breathing,  as  a  very  cursory 
glance  at  these  "  Confessions  "  may  prove, 
yet  I  have  never  been  able  to  restrain  my- 
ielf  from  a  propensity  to  make  love  merely 
as  a  pastime.  The  gambler  that  sits  down 
to  play  cards,  or  dice,  against  himself,  may 
perhaps  be  the  only  person  that  can  com- 
prehend this  tendency  of  mine.  We  both 
of  ua  are  playing  for  nothing  (or  love, 
which  I  suppose  is  synonymous) ;  we  nei- 
ther of  us  put  forth  our  strengtli ;  for  that 
Yerv  reason — and  in  fact,  like  the  waiter 
at  Vauxhall,  who  was  complimented  upon 
the  dexterity  with  which  he  poured  out 
the  lemonade,  and  confessed  that  he  spent 
his  mornings  "practysing  with  vater," — 
we  pass  a  considerable  portion  of  our  lives 
in  a  mimic  warfare,  which,  if  it  seem  un- 
profitable, is,  nevertheless,  pleasant. 

After  all  this  long  tirade,  need  I  say 
how  our  walk  proceeded  ?  We  had  fallen 
into  a  kind  of  discussion  upon  the  singular 
intimacy  which  had  so  rapidly  grown  up 
between  us,  and  which  years  long  might 
hare  failed  to  engender.  We  attempted 
ako  to  analyzo  the  reasons  for,  and  the 
nature  of,  the  friendship  thus  so  suddeiily 
established — a  rather  dangerous  and  dim- 
cnlt  topic*  when  the  parties  were  both 
joang — one  eminently  handsome,  and  the 
other  disposed  to  be  most  agreeable.  Oh, 
nj  dear  young  friends  of  either  sex,  what- 
CTcryonr  feehngs  be  for  one  another,  keep 


them  to  yourselves ;  I  know  of  nothing 
half  so  hazardous  as  that  ''  comparing  of 
notes  "  which  sometimes  happens.  Ajial- 
ysis  is  a  beautiful  thing  in  mathematics 
or  chemistry,  but  it  makes  sad  havoc  when 
applied  to  the  '*  functions  of  the  heart." 

**  Mamma  appears  to  have  forgotten 
us,"  said  Isabella,  as  she  spoke,  after  walk- 
ing for  some  time  in  silence  beside  me. 

**0h,  depjend  upon  it,  the  carriage  has 
taken  all  this  time  to  repair :  but  are  you 
tired  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  by  no  means;  the  evening  is  de- 
lightful, but- 
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Then,  perhaps  you  are  ennuyee,^^  said 
I,  half  pettishly,  to  provoke  a  disclaimer, 
if  possible.  To  this  insidiously  put  quere 
I  received,  as  I  deserved,  no  answer,  and 
again  we  sauntered  on  without  speaking. 

**To  whom  does  that  chdteau  belong, 
my  old  friend  ?"  said  I,  addressing  a  man 
on  the  roadside. 

"  To  Monsieur  le  marquis,  sir,"  replied 
he. 

**  But  what's  his  name,  though  ?" 

*'  Ah,  that  I  can't  tell  you,"  replied  the 
man,  again. 

There  you  may  perceive  how,  even  yet, 
in  provincial  France,  the  old  respect  for 
the  aristocracy  still  survives ;  it  is  suflfi- 
cient  tliat  the  possessor  of  that  fine  place 
is  "  Monsieur  le  marquis  ;"  but  any  other 
knowledge  of  who  he  is,  and  what,  is  su- 
perfluous. "  How  far  are  we  from  the 
next  village,  do  you  know  ?" 

"  About  a  league." 

"  Indeed,     ^^y,  I  thought  La  Scarpe 

LS  quite  near  us. 

'*  Ah,  are  you  thinking  of  the  Amiens 
road." 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  and  is  not  this  the 
Amiens  road  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  ;  the  Amiens  road  lies  beyond 
those  low  hills  to  the  riglit.  You  pass  the 
turn  at  the  first  barriere,^' 

"Is  it  possible  we  could  have  come 
wrong  ?  " 

"Oh,  Mr.  Lorrequer,  don't  say  so,  I  en- 
treat of  you." 

"And  what  road  is  this,  then,  my 
friend  ?  " 

"This  is  the  road  to  Albert  and  Pe- 
ronne." 

"Unfortunately,  I  believe  ho  is  quite 
right.  Is  there  any  cross-road  from  the  vil- 
lage before  us  now  to  the  Amiens  road  ?" 

"  Yes ;  you  can  reach  it  about  two 
leagues  hence." 

**  And  we  can  get  a  carriage  at  the  inn, 
probably  ?  " 

"  Ah,  that  I  am  not  sure  of.  Perhaps  at 
the  Lion  d'Or  you  may." 
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"But  why  not  go  back  to  Abbeville  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Bingham  must  have  left  long 
since,  and  besides,  you  forget  the  distance  ; 
we  have  been  walking  two  hours." 

**  Now  for  the  village,"  said  1,  as  I  drew 
my  friend's  arm  closer  within  mine,  and 
we  set  out  on  a  fast  walk. 

Isabella  seemed  terribly  frightened  at  the 
whole  affair  ;  what  her  mamma  might 
think,  and  what  might  be  her  fears  at  not 
finding  us  on  the  road,  and  a  hundred 
other  encouraging  reflections  of  this  na- 
ture, she  poured  forth  unceasingly.  As 
for  myself,  I  did  not  know  well  what  to 
think  of  it ;  my  old  fondness  ever  for  ad- 
venture being  sufficiently  strong  in  me  to 
give  a  relish  to  anything  which  bore  the 
least  resemblance  to  one.  This  I  now  con- 
cealed, and  sympathized  with  my  fair 
friend  upon  our  mishap,  assuring  her,  at 
the  same  time,  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  our  overtaking  Mrs.  Bingham  be- 
fore her  arrival  at  Amiens. 

**  Ah,  there  is  the  village  in  the  valley ; 
how  beautifully  situated. 

**  Oh,  I  can't  admire  anything  now,  Mr. 
Lorrequer,  I  am  so  frightened, 

**But  surely  without  cause,"  said  I, 
looking  tenderly  beneath  her  bonnet. 

**Is  this,"  she  answered,  ** nothing?" 
And  we  walked  on  in  silence  again. 

On  reaching  the  Lion  d'Or  we  discov- 
ered that  the  only  conveyance  to  be  had 
was  a  species  of  open  market-cart  drawn 
by  two  horses,  and  in  which  it  was  neces- 
sary that  my  fair  friend  and  myself  should 
seat  ourselves  side  by  side  upon  straw  : 
there  was  no  choice;  and  as  for  Miss  Bing- 
ham, I  believe,  if  an  ass  with  panniers  had 
presented  itself,  she  would  have  preferred 
it  to  remaining  where  she  was.  We,  there- 
fore, took  our  places,  and  she  could  not 
refrain  from  laughing  as  we  set  out  upon 
our  journey  in  this  absurd  equipage,  every 
jolt  of  which  threw  us  from  side  to  side, 
and  rendered  every  attention  on  my  part 
requisite  to  prevent  her  being  upset. 

After  about  two  hours'  traveling  we  ar- 
rived at  the  Amiens  road,  and  stopped  at 
the  barriere.  I  immediately  inauired  if  a 
carriage  had  passed,  resembling  Mi*s.  Bing- 
ham's, and  learned  that  it  had,  about  an 
hour  before,  and  that  the  lady  in  it  had 
been  informed  that  two  pei*sons,  like  those 
she  asked  after,  had  been  seen  in  a  caUche, 
driving  rapidly  to  Amiens,  upon  which  she 
set  out  as  fast  as  possible  in  pursuit. 

**  Certainly,"  said  I,  *'  the  plot  is  thick- 
ening ;  but  for  that  unlucky  mistake,  she 
might  in  all  probability  have  waited  here 
for  us.  Amiens  is  only  two  leagues  now, 
so  our  drive  will  not  be  long,  and  before 


six  o'clock  we  shall  all  be  laughing  over  the 
matter  as  a  very  good  joke." 

On  we  rattlea,  and  as  the  road  became 
less  frequented,  and  the  shadows  length- 
ened, I  could  not  but  wonder  at  the  strange 
situations  which  the  adventurous  character 
of  my  life  had  so  often  involved  me  in. 
Meanwhile,  my  fair  friend's  spirits  became 
more  and  more  depressed,  and  it  was  not 
without  the  greatest  difficulty  I  was  en- 
abled to  support  her  courage.  I  assured 
her,  and  not  altogether  without  reason,that 
though  so  often  in  my  eventful  career  ac- 
cidents were  occurring  which  rendered  it 
dubious  and  difficult  to  reach  the  goal  I 
aimed  at,  yet  the  results  had  so  often  been 
more  pleasant  than  I  could  have  antici- 
pated, that  I  always  felt  a  kind  of  involun- 
tary satisfaction  at  some  apparent  obstacle 
to  my  path,  setting  it  down  as  some  espe- 
cial means  of  fortune,  to  heighten  the 
pleasure  awaiting  me  ;  "  and  now,"  added 
1,  "even  here,  perhaps,  in  this  very  mis- 
take of  our  road — the  sentiments  I  have 
heard — the  feelings  I  have  given  utterance 

to "    What  I  was  about  to  say.  Heaven 

knows — perhaps  nothing  less  than  a  down- 
right proposal  was  coming,  but  at  that 
critical  moment  a  gendarme  rode  up  to  the 
side  of  our  wagon,  and  surveyed  us  with 
the  peculiarly  significant  scowl  his  order  is 
gifted  with.  Alter  trotting  alongside  for 
a  few  seconds,  he  ordered  the  driver  to  halt, 
and,  turning  abruptly  to  us,  demanded 
our  passports.  Now  our  passports  were,  at 
that  precise*  moment,  peaceably  reposing 
in  the  side-pocket  of  Mrs.  Bingham's  car- 
riage ;  I,  therefore,  explained  to  the  gen- 
darme how  we  were  circumstanced,  and 
added,  that  on  arriving  at  Amiens  the 
passports  should  be  produced.  To  this  he 
replied  that  all  might  be  perfectly  true, 
but  he  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it — that 
he  had  received  an  order  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  two  English  persons  traveling  that 
road — and  that  he  should  accordingly  re- 
quest our  company  back  to  Chantraine, 
the  commissaire  of  which  place  was  his 
officer. 

**  But  why  not  take  us  to  Amiens,"  said 
I ;  *^  particularly  when  I  tell  you  that  we 
can  then  show  our  passports  ?  " 

**I  belong  to  the  Chantraine  district," 
was  the  laconic  answer  ;  and  like  the  gen- 
tleman who  could  not  weep  at  the  sermon 
because  he  belonged'to  another  parish,  this 
specimen  of  a  French  Dogberry  would  not 
hear  reason  except  in  his  own  aistrict 

No  arguments  which  I  could  think  of  had 
any  effect  upon  him,  and  amid  a  volley  of 
entreaty  and  imprecation,  both  equally 
vain,  we  saw  ourselves  turn  back  upon  the 
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load  to  AmienB,  &nd  set  out  at »  round  trot 
toCbantmiue,  on  the  road  to  Calais. 

Poor  Isabella,  I  really  pitied  her  ;  hith- 
erto her  courage  had  been  principally  sub- 
talnetl  by  the  prospect  of  soon  reaching 
Amiens:  now  there  was  no  seeing  where 
oor  adventure  was  to  end.  Besides  that, 
ictual  fatigue  from  the  wretched  convey- 
ance began  to  distress  her,  and  she  was 
acaroely  able  to  support  herself,  though  as- 
dsted  by  mv  arm.  What  a  perilous  posi- 
tion mine,  wnispering  consolation  and  com- 
fort to  a  pretty  girl  on  a  lonel v  road,  the 
(mlj  person  near  being  one  who  compre- 
bendel  nothing  of  the  language  we  spoke 
in.  Ah,  how  little  do  we  know  of  fate, 
and  how  often  do  we  despise  circumstances 
that  determine  all  our  fortunes  in  the 
world !  To  think  that  a  gendarme  should 
hafe  anything  to  do  with  my  future  lot  in 
litei  and  that  the  real  want  of  a  passport 
to  travel  should  involve  the  probable  want 
of  a  license  to  marry.  ^^  Yes,  it  is  quite  in 
keeping,'*  thought  I,  *'  with  every  step  I 
hare  tucen  through  life.  I  may  be  brought 
before  the  '  maire '  as  a  culprit,  and  leave 
him  as  a  Benedict." 

On  reaching  the  town,  we  were  not  per- 
mitted to  drive  to  the  inn,  but  at  once  con- 
Teyedto  the  house  of  the  ''commissaire,'* 
thowas  also  the  *' maire"  of  the  district. 
The  worthy  functionary  was  long  since  in 
led,  and  it  was   only  after  ringing  violent- 
If  for  half  an  hour  that  a  head,  surmount- 
«i  with  a  dirty   cotton  nightcap,  peeped 
from  an   upper   window,  and  seemed  to 
iorrey  the  assemblage  beneath  with  patient 
attention.      By   this  time  a  considerable 
crowd  had  collected  from  the  neighboring 
ale-houses  and  cabarets,  who  deemed  it  a 
most  fitting  occasion  to  honor  us  with  the 
most  infernal  yells  and  shouts,  as  indicat- 
ing their  love  of  justice  and  delight  in  de- 
tecting knavery ;  and  that  we  were  both 
inTohed  in  such  suspicion  we  had  not  long 
to  learn.     Meanwhile,  the  poor  old  maire, 
who  had  been  an  employe  in  the  stormy 
dava  of  the  Qcvolution,  and  also  under  Na- 
poleon, and    who    fully    concurred   with 
owift  that  ''  a  crowd  is  a  mob,  if  compos- 
ed even  of  bishops,"  firmly  believed  that 
the  uproar  beneath  in  the  street  was  the 
announcement  of  a  new  change  of  affairs 
at  Paris,  determined  to  be  early  in  the 
field,  and  shouted,  therefore,  with  all  his 
lungs—**  Vive  la  nation! — Vive  la charte ! 
-^Aban  le$  autres  !  "    A  tremendous  shout 
of  laughter  saluted  this  exhibition  of  un- 
expected    republicanism,   and    the    poor 
Buure  retirea   from  the  window,  having 
Wned  his  mistake,  ooyered  with  shame 
•od  confusion. 


Before  the  mirth  caused  by  this  blunder 
had  subsided,  the  door  had  opened,  and  we 
were  ushered  into  the  bureau,  accompanied 
by  the  anxious  crowd,  all  curious  to  know 
the  particulars  of  our  crime. 

The  maire  soon  appeai-ed,  his  nightcap 
being  replaced  by  a  small  black  velvet 
skull-cap,  and  his  lanky  figure  enveloped 
in  a  tarnished  silk  dressing-gown  !  he  per- 
mitted us  to  be  seated,  while  the  gendarme 
recounted  the  suspicious  circumstances  of 
our  traveling,  and  produced  the  order  to 
arrest  an  Englishman  and  his  wife  who  had 
arrived  in  one  of  the  late  Boulogne  packets, 
and  who  hod  carried  off  from  some  bank- 
ing-house money  and  bills  to  a  large 
amount. 

**  I  have  no  doubt  these  are  the  people/' 
said  the  gendarme  ;  '*  and  here  is  the  *  carte 
descriptive.'  Let  us  compare  it:  *  Forty- 
two  or  forty-three  years  of  age.' " 

*'I  trust,  Monsieur  le  maire,"  said  I, 
overhearing  this,  **  that  ladies  do  not  jec- 
ognize  me  as  so  much." 

***0f  a  pale  and  cadaverous  aspect,'" 
continued  the  gendarme. 

"Civil  and  complimentary,  certainly," 
added  I. 

**  *  Squints  much  with  the  left  eye.'  Look 
at  Monsieur  le  maire,  if  you  please,  sir," 
said  the  gendarme. 

Upon  this  the  old  functionary,  wiping 
his  spectacles  with  a  snuffy  handkerchief 
as  if  preparing  them  to  examine  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  regarded  me  fixedly  for  several 
minutes,  and  said,  '*  Oh,  yes,  I  perceive  it 
plainly  ;  continue  the  description." 

'''Five  feet  three  inches,'"  said  the 
gendarme. 

**Six  feet  one  in  England,  whatever  this 
climate  may  have  done  since." 

**  *  Speaks  broken  and  bad  French.' " 

**Like  a  native,"  said  I ;  **at  least,  so 
said  my  friends  in  the  Chaussee  d'Antin, 
in  the  year  fifteen." 

Here  the  catalogue  ended,  and  a  short 
conference  between  the  maire  and  the  gen- 
darme ensued,  which  ended  in  our  being 
committed  for  examination  on  the  mor- 
row ;  meanwhile,  we  were  to  remain  at  the 
inn,  under  the  surveillance  of  the  gen- 
darme. 

On  reaching  the  inn,  my  poor  friend 
was  so  completely  exhausted,  that  she  at 
once  retired  to  her  room,  and  I  proceeded 
to  fulfil  a  promise  I  had  made  her  to  dis- 

Eatch  a  note  to  Mrs.  Bingham  at  Amiens 
y  a  special  messenger,  acquainting  her 
with  all  our  mishaps,  and  requesting  her 
to  come  or  send  to  our  assistance.  This 
done,  and  a  good  supper  smoking  before 
me,  of  which  with  difficulty  I  persuaded 
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Isabella  to  partake  in  her  own  room,  I 
again  regained  my  equanimity^  and  felt 
once  more  at  ease. 

The  gendarme  in  whose  guardianship  I 
had  been  left  was  a  fine  specimen  of  his 
caste  ;  a  largo  and  powerfully  built  man  of 
about  fifty,  with  an  enormous  beard  of 
grizzly  brown  and  gray  hair,  meeting  above 
and  beneath  his  nether  lip ;  his  eyebrows 
were  heavy  and  beetling,  and  nearly  con- 
cealed his  sharp  gray  eyes,  while  a  deep 
sabre-wound  had  left  upon  his  cheek  a 
long  white  scar,  giving  a  most  warlike  and 
ferocious  look  to  his  features. 

As  he  sat  apart  from  me  for  some  time, 
silent  and  motionless,  I  could  not  help 
imagining  in  how  many  a  hard-fought  day 
he  had  borne  a  part,  for  he  evidently,  from 
his  age  and  bearing,  had  been  one  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  Empire.  I  invited  him  to 
partake  of  my  bottle  of  M6doc,  by  which 
he  seemed  flattered.  When  the  nask  be- 
came low,  and  was  replaced  by  another,  he 
appeared  to  have  lost  much  of  nis  constrain- 
ed air,  and  seemed  forgetting  rapidly  the  sus- 
picious circumstances  which  ne  supposed 
attached  to  me,  waxed  wondrous  confiden- 
tial and  communicative,  condescending  to 
impart  some  traits  of  a  life  whicli  was  not 
without  its  vicissitudes,  for  he  had  been, 
as  I  suspected,  one  of  the  "  Garde  " — the 
old  Garde — was  wounded  at  Marengo,  and 
received  his  decoration  in  the  field  of  Wa- 
gram  from  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  him- 
self. The  headlong  enthusiasm  of  attach- 
ment to  Napoleon  which  his  brief  and 
stormy  career  elicited,  even  from  those 
who  sufl!ered  long  and  deeply  in  his  behalf, 
is  not  one  of  the  least  singular  circumstan- 
ces which  this  portion  of  history  displays. 
While  the  rigors  of  the  conscnption  had 
invaded  every  family  in  France,  from  Nor- 
mandy to  La  Vendue — while  the  untilled 
fields,  the  ruined  granaries,  the  half-de- 
serted villages,  all  attested  the  depopula- 
tion of  the  land,  those  talismanic  words, 
VEmpereur  et  la  Oloire,  by  some  magic 
mechanism  seemed  all-sufiicient  not  only 
to  repress  re^et  and  sufl!ering,  but  even 
stimulate  pride  and  nourish  valor;  and 
even  yet,  when  it  might  be  supposed  that 
like  the  brilliant  spectacle  of  a  magic  lan- 
tern, the  gaudy  pageant  had  passed  away, 
leaving  only  the  oarkness  and  desolation 
behind  it,  the  memory  of  those  days  under 
the  Empire  survives  untarnished  and  un- 
impaired, and  every  sacrifice  of  friends  or 
fortune  is  accounted  but  little  in  the  bal- 
ance when  the  honor  of  la  belle  France 
and  the  triumphs  of  the  grande  armSe  are 
weighed  against  them.  The  infatuated 
and  enthusiastic   followers  of  this  great 


man  would  seem,  in  some  respects,  to  re- 
semble the  drunkard  in  the  vaudevilhy 
who  alleged  as  his  excuse  for  drinking, 
that  whenever  he  was  sober,  his  pover&r 
disgusted  him.  **My  cabin,"  said  ne,  "is 
a  cell,  my  wife  a  mass  of  old  rags,  my 
child  a  wretched  object  of  misery  and  maJ- 
ady.  But  give  me  brandy,  let  me  only 
have  that,  and  then  my  hut  is  a  palace, 
my  wife  is  a  princess,  and  my  child  the 
very  picture  of  health  and  happiness  ;"  so 
with  these  people — intoxicated  with  the 
triumphs  of  their  nation,  tete  montSe  with 
victory — they  cannot  exist  in  the  horror  of 
sobriety  which  peace  necessarily  enforces : 
and  whenever  the  snbject  tnms  in  oonTer^ 
sation  upon  the  distresses  of  the  time  or 
the  evil  prospects  of  the  country,  they  call 
out,  not  like  the  drunkard  for  brandy,  but 
in  the  same  spirit,  they  say,  "  Ah,  if  you 
would  again  see  France  flourishing  and 
happy,  let  us  once  more  have  our  croix 
(Tnonneur,  our  epaulets,  our  voluntary 
contributions,  our  Murillos,  our  Velasquez^ 
our  spoils  from  Venice,  and  our  increased 
territories  to  rule  over."  This  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Bonapartist  everywhere  and 
at  all  seasons  ;  and  the  mass  of  the  nation 
is  wonderfully  disposed  to  participate  in 
the  sentiment.  The  Empire  was  the 
''-^neid"  of  the  nation,  and  Napoleon 
the  only  hero  they  could  believe  in.  You 
may  satisfy  yourself  of  this  easily.  Every 
cafe  will  give  evidence  of  it,  every  society 
bears  testimony  to  it,  and  even  the  most 
wretched  vdvaeville,  however  trivial  the 
interest,  however  meagre  the  story  and 
poor  the  diction,  let  the  Emperor  but 
have  his  rdle,  let  him  be  as  laconic  as  pos- 
sible, carry  his  hands  behind  his  back, 
wear  the  well-known  low  cocked  hat  and 
the  redingote  grise,  the  success  is  certain, 
every  sentence  he  utters  is  applauded,  and 
not  a  single  allusion  to  the  Pyramids,  the 
sun  of  Austerlitz,  la  Oloire,  et  la  Vieilk 
Garde,  but  is  sure  to  bring  down  thunders 
of  acclamation.  But  I  am  forgetting  my- 
self, and  perhaps  my  reader  too  ;  the*  con- 
versation of  the  old  gendarme  accidentally 
led  me  into  reflections  like  these,  and  he 
was  well  calculated  in  many  ways  to  call 
them  forth.  His  devoted  attachment,  his 
personal  love  of  the  Emperor,  of  which  he 
gave  me  some  touching  instances,  was  ad- 
mirably illustrated  by  an  incident,  which 
I  am  inclined  to  tell,  and  hope  it  may 
amuse  the  reader  as  much  as  it  did  myself 
on  hearing  it. 

When  Napoleon  had  taken  possession  of 
the  papal  dominions,  as  he  virtually  did, 
and  carried  off  the  Pope  Pius  VI.  to  Paris, 
this  old  soldier,  then  a  musketeer  in  the 
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wQiaie,'*  formcjd    part  of  the  company 
itatiftounted   guard  over  the  holy  father. 
BttriBg  the    earlier    months  of  the  holy 
father  a  confiuement  he  was  at  liberty  to 
leaTe  hia    apartments    at   any  hour    he 
plMsed,  and    cross   the  court-yard  of  the 
pdace  to  the   chaj>el  where  he  performed 
man.    At  such    moments  the  portion  of 
the  Imperial    Guard   then  on  duty  stood 
underarms,  and  received  from  the  august 
hand  of  the   Pope   his  benediction  as  he 
paned.    Bat  one  morning  a  hasty  express 
arrived  from  the  Tuileries,  and  tne  officer 
ondaty  communicated  his  instructioils  to 
kis  party,  that  the  apostolic  vicar  was  not 
to  l^  permitted    to   pass,  as  heretofore,  to 
the  chapel,  and  that  a  most  ridd  superin- 
tendence was    to    be   exercised   over    his 
morements.      My  poor  companion  had  his 
torn  for  duty  on  that  ill-starred  day  ;  he 
had  not  been  long  at  his  post  when  the 
sound  of  footsteps  was  heard  approaching, 
nd  he  soon  saw  the  procession,  which  al- 
tays  attended  the  holy  father  to  his  devo- 
tiims,  advancing  towards  him  ;  he  imme- 
diately placed   himself  across  the  passage, 
and,  with  his  musket  in  rest,  barred  the 
exit,  declaring,    at   the  same   time,  that 
Mch  were  his  orders.     In  yain  the  priests 
who  formed   the   corteae  addressed  them- 
Klvea  to  his  heart,  ana  spoke  to  his  feel- 
ings, and,  at  lost,  findin?  little  success  by 
these  methods,  explainea  to  him  the  mor- 
tal aia  and  crime,  for  which  eternal  dam- 
nation itself    might  not  be^  a  too  heavy 
retribation,  if  he   persisted  in  preventing 
Us  holiness  to  pass,  and  thus  be  the  means 
of  opposing  an  obstacle  to  the  head  of  the 
whole  Catholic  Church  from  celebrating 
the  mass.     The  soldier  remained  firm  and 
oamoved,  the  only  answer  he  returned  be- 
iBg. '*that  he  had  his  orders,  and  dared 
not  disobey  them."    The  Pope,  however, 
persisted  in  his  resolution,  ana  endeavored 
to  get  by,  when  the  hardy  veteran  retreat- 
ed a  step,  and    placing  his  musket  and 
bayonet  at  the  charge,  called  out,  *^ Au 
wmdtV  Empereur,  **  when  the  pious  party 
at  last  yielded,  and  slowly  retired  within 
the  palace. 

Kot  many  days  after,  this  severe  restric- 
tion was  recalled,  and  once  more  the  fa- 
ther was  permitted  to  go  to  and  from  the 
chapel  of  the  jmlaco  at  such  times  as  he 
plesiged,  and  again,  as  before,  in  passing 
the  corridor,  tne  guards  presented  arms, 
and  received  the  holy  benediction,  all  ex- 

Sit  one;  upon  him  the  head  of  the 
arch  frowned  severely,  and  turned  his 
hack  while  extending  his  pious  hands  to- 
Hrda  the  others.  **Ana  yet,"  said  the 
poor  feHow,    in  concluding  his  story — 


"  and  yet  I  could  not  have  done  otherwise; 
I  had  my  orders,  and  must  have  followed 
them,  and  had'  the  Emperor  commanded 
it,  I  should  have  run  my  bayonet  through 
the  body  of  the  holy  father  himself. 

"  Thus,  you  see,  my  dear  sir,  how  I 
have  loved  the  Emperor,  for  I  have  many 
a  day  stood  under  fire  for  him  in  this 
world,  et  ilfaut  que  f  aime  encore  au  feu 
pour  lui  apres  ma  mort" 

He  received  in  good  part  the  consola- 
tions I  offered  him  on  this  head,  but  I 
plainly  saw  they  did  not,  could  not  relieve 
liis  mind  from  the  horrible  conviction  ho 
lay  under,  that  his  soul's  safety  forever 
had  been  bartered  for  his  attachment  to 
the  Emperor. 

This  story  had  brought  us  to  the  end  of 
the  third  bottle  of  M?doc ;  and,  as  I  was 
neither  the  Pope,  nor  had  any  veiy  decid- 
ed intentions  of  saying  mass,  ne  offered  no 
obstacle  to  my  retiring  for  the  night,  and 
betaking  myself  to  my  bed. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


THF  INN  AT  CHANTRAINE. 


When  contrasted  with  the  comforts  of 
an  English  bedroom  in  a  good  hotel,  how 
miserably  short  does  the  appearance  of  a 
French  one  fall  in  the  estimation  of  the  tired 
traveler.  In  exchange  for  the  carpeted 
floor,  the  well-curtained  windows,  the 
richlv-tapestricd  bed,  the  well-cushioned 
armciiair,  and  the  innumerable  other  luxu- 
ries which  await  him,  he  has  naught  but  a 
narrow,  uncurtained  bed,  a  bare  floor — 
occasionally  a  flagged  one — three  hard, 
cane  bottomed  chairs,  and  a  looking-glass, 
which  may  convey  an  idea  of  how  you 
would  look  under  the  combined  influence 
of  the  cholera  and  a  stroke  of  apoplexy, 
one  half  of  your  face  being  twice  the 
length  of  the  other,  and  the  entire  of  it 
of  a  bluish-green  tint — pretty  enough  in 
one  of  Turner's  landscapes,  but  not  at  all 
becoming  when  applied  to  the  *'  human 
face  divine."  Let  no  late  arrival  from  the 
Continent  contradict  me  here  by  his  lato 
experiences,  which  a  stray  twenty  pounds 
and  the  railroads — (confound  them  for  the 
same)— have  enabled  him  to  acquire.  I 
speak  of  matters  before  it  occurred  to  all 
Charing  Cross  and  Cheapsidc  to  **take  the 
water  "  between  Dover  and  Calias,  and  in- 
undate the  world  with  the  wit  of  the 
Cider  Cellars  and  the  Hole  in  the  Wall. 
No  !  In  the  days  I  write  of,  the  traveled 
were  of  another  genus,  and  you  might  dine 
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at  Vary's,  or  have  your  box  at  Les  Italiens, 
without  being  dunned  by  your  tailor  at 
the  one,  or  confronted  by  your  washer- 
woman at  the  other.  Perliaps  I  liave 
written  all  this  in  the  spite  and  malice  of 
a  man  who  feels  that  his  sovereign  only 
goes  half  as  far  now  as  hertofore,  and 
attributes  all  his  diminished  enjoyments 
and  restricted  luxuries  to  the  unceasing 
current  of  his  countrymen,  whom  fate, 
and  the  law  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  im- 
pel hither.  Whether  I  am  so  far  guilty  or 
not  is  not  now  the  question  ;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  Harry  Lorrequer,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  himself,  lives  abroad,  where  he 
will  be  most  happy  to  see  any  of  his  old 
and  former  friends  who  take  his  quarters 
en  route  ;  and  in  the  words  of  a  bellicose 
brother  of  tlie  pen,  but  in  a  far  different 
spirit,  he  would  add,  **  that  any  person 
who  feels  himself  hero  alluded  to  may 
learn  the  author's  address  at  his  pub- 
lisher's." *' Now  let  us  go  back  to  our 
mutton's,"  as  Barney  Coyle  used  to  say  in 
the  Dublin  Library  formerly — for  Barney 
was  fond  of  French  allusions,  which  oc- 
casionally, too,  he  gave  in  their  own 
tongue,  as  once  describing  an  interview 
with  Lord  Cloncurry,  in  which  he  broke 
off  suddenly  the  conference,  adding,  "  I 
told  him  I  could  never  consent  to  such  a 
proposition,  and  putting  my  chateau  {cha- 
peau)  on  my  head,  I  left  the  nouse  at  once." 

It  was  nearly  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing as,  accompanied  by  the  waiter,  who, 
like  others  of  his  tribe,  had  become  a  kind 
of  somnambulist  ex-officio,  I  wended  my 
way  up  one  flight  of  stairs,  and  down  an- 
other, along  a  narrow  corridor,  down  two 
steps,  through  an  ante-chamber,  and  into 
another  corridor,  to  No.  82,  my  habitation 
for  the  night.  Why  I  should  have  been  so 
far  conducted  from  the  habitable  portion 
of  the  house  I  had  spent  my  evening  in, 
I  leave  the  learned  in  such  matters  to  ex- 
plain ;  as  for  me,  I  have  ever  remarked  it, 
while  asking  for  a  chamber  in  a  large, 
roomy  hotel,  the  singular  pride  with  which 
you  are  ushered  up  grand  stair-cases,  down 
passages,  through  corridors,  and  up  nar- 
row back  flights,  till  the  blue  sky  is  seen 
through  the  skylight,  to  No.  199,  "the 
only  spare  bedroom  in  the  house,"  while 
the  silence  and  desolation  of  the  whole  es- 
tablishment would  seem  to  imply  far  other- 
wise— the  only  evidence  of  occupation  be- 
ing a  pair  of  dirty  Wellingtons  at  the  door 
of  No.  7. 

"  Well,  we  have  arrived  at  last,"  said  I, 
drawing  a  deep  sigh,  as  I  threw  myself  up- 
on a  rickctv  chair  and  surveyed  rapidly 
mj  meagre-looking  apartments. 


*'  Yes,  this  is  Monsieur's  chamber,"  said 
the  waiter,  with  a  very  peculiar  look,  half 
servile,  half  droll.  ''Madame  couche, 
No  28." 

**  Very  well,  good  night,"  said  I,  closing 
the  door  hastily,  and  not  liking  the  further 
scrutiny  of  the  fellow's  eye,  as  he  fastened 
it  on  me,  as  if  to  search  what  precise  de- 
gree of  relationship  existed  between  my- 
self and  my  fair  friend,  whom  he  had 
called  "  Madame  "  purposely  to  elicit  an 
observation  from  me.  *'  Ten  to  one, 
though,"  said  I,  as  I  undressed  myself, 
"but  they  think  she  is  my  wife — how  good 
— but  again — ay,  it  is  very  possible,  con- 
sidering we  are  in  France.  KumerovingU 
huit,  quite  far  enough  from  this  part  of 
the  house,  I  should  suppose,  from  my 
number — that  old  gendarme  was  a  fine  fel- 
low— what  strong  attachment  to  Napo- 
leon ;  and  the  story  of  the  Pope ;  I  hope 
I  may  lememhcr  that.  Isabella,  poor  girl — 
this  adventure  must  really  distress  her — 
hope  she  is  not  crying  over  it — what  a 
devil  of  a  hard  bed — and  it  is  not  five  feet 
long,  too— and,  bless  my  soul,  is  this  all  by 
way  of  covering  ?  why,  I  shall  be  perished 
here.  Oh  !  I  must  certainly  put  all  my 
clothes  over  me  in  addition  ;  unfortunately 
there  is  no  hearth-rug — well,  there  is  no 
help  for  it  now,  so  let  me  try  to  sleep 
numero  vingt-huU." 

How  long  I  remained  in  a  kind  of  un- 
easy, fitful  slumber,  I  cannot  tell,  but  I 
awoke  shivering  with  cold,  puzzled  to  tell 
where  I  was, 'and  my  brain  addled  with  the 
broken  fragments  of  half  a  dozen  dreams, 
all  mingling  and  mixing  themselves  with 
the  unpleasant  realities  of  my  situation. 
*'  What  an  infernal  contrivance  for  abed," 
thought  I,  as  my  head  came  thump  against 
the  top,  while  my  legs  projected  far  beyond 
the  foot-rail,  the  miserable  portion  of 
clothing  over  me  at  the  same  time  being 
only  sufficient  to  temper  the  night  air, 
which  in  autumn  is  occasional!  v  severe  and 
cutting.  ''This  will  never  do.  I  must 
ring  the  bell,  and  rouse  the  house,  if  only 
to  get  a  fire,  if  they  don't  possess  such  a 
thing  as  blankets.'  I  immediately  rose, 
and,  groping  my  way  along  the  wall,  en- 
deavored to  discover  the  beU,  but  in  vain  ; 
and  for  the  same  satisfactory  reason  that 
Von  Troil  did  not  devote  one  chapter  of 
his  work  on  **  Iceland"  to  '*  snakes,"  be- 
cause there  were  none  such  there.  What 
was  now  to  be  done  ?  About  the  geogra- 
phy of  my  present  abode  I  knew,  perhaps, 
as  much  as  the  public  at  large  know  about 
the  Coppermine  River  and  Behring's 
Straits.  The  world,  it  was  true,  was  before 
me,  "where  to  choose,"  admirable  things 
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tor  m  epic,  but  decidedly  an  unfortncato 
circumstance  for  a  very  cold  gentleman  in 
search  of  a  blanket.  Thus  thinkings  I 
opened  the  door  of  my  chamber,  and,  not 
in  any  way  resolved  how  I  should  proceed, 
I  stepped  forth  into  the  long  corridor, 
which  was  dark  as  midnight  itself. 

Tracing  my  path   alon^  the  wall,  I  soon 
reached  a  door,  which  I  in  vain  attempted 
to  open  ;  in  another  moment  I  found  an- 
other and   another,   each  of  which  were 
locked.    Thus  along  the  entire  corridor  I 
felt  my  way,  making  every  effort  to  discov- 
er where  any  of    the   people  of  the  house 
might  have    concealed    themselves,    but 
without  success.      What   was  to  be  done 
now?   It  was  of  no  use  to  go  back  to  my 
late  abode,  and   find   it  comfortless  as  1 
left  it;  so  I   resolved  to  proceed  in  my 
Karch;  by  this  time  I  had  arrived  at  the 
top  of  a  small  flight  of  stairs,  which  I  re- 
membered having  come  up,  and  which  led 
to  another  long  piissage,  similar  to  the  one 
I  had  explored,   but  running  in  a  trans- 
verse direction ;  down  this  I  now  crept,  and 
reached  the    landing,    along  the  hall   of 
which  I  was  guided  by  my  hand,  as  well 
for  safety  as  to  discover  the  architrave  of 
some  friendly  door,  where  the  inhabitant 
might  be  sufficiently  Samaritan  to   lend 
wme  portion  of  his  bedclothes.     Door  af- 
ter door  followed  in  succession  along  this 
confounded    passage,    which  I   began   to 
think  as  long  as  the  gallery  of  the  lower 
one;  at  List,  however,  just  as  my  heart 
vas  sinking  within   me  from  disappoint- 
ment the  handle  of  a  lock  turned,  and  I 
found  myself  inside  a  chamber.     How  was 
1  now  to  proceed  ;  for  if  this  apartment 
did  not  contain  any  of  the  people  of  the 
hotel,!  had  bat  a  sorry  excuse  for  disturb- 
ing the  repose  of  any  traveler  who  might 
have  been  more  fortunate  than  myself  in 
the  article  of  blankets.     To  go  biiek,  how- 
eier,  would  be  absurd,  having  already  tak- 
en 30  much  trouble  to  find  out  a  room  that 
vas  iuhaijite<1 — ^for  that  such  was  the  case, 
a  short,  thick  snore  assured  me — so  that 
my  resolve  was  at  once  made,  to  waken  the 
sleeper,  and  endeavor  to  interest  him  in 
my  destitute  situation.     I  accordingly  ap- 
proached the  place  where  the  nasal  sounds 
^med  to  issue  from,  and  soon  reached  the 
post  of  a  bed.     I  waited  for  an  instant,  and 
then  began, — 
"Monsieur,    voulez-vous  bien  me  per- 

mettre " 

.  "As  to  short  whist,  I  never  could  make 
i^  out,  so  there  is  an  end  of  it,"  said  my 
Oflknown  friend,  in  a  low,  husky  voice, 
*iich.  strangely  enough,  was  not  total- 
'j  Dnfamiliar  to  me;  but  when  or  how 


I  had  heard  it  before  I  could  not  then 
think. 

^*  Well,"  thought  L  '*he  is  an  English- 
man,  at  all  events,  so  I  hope  his  patriotism 
may  forgive  my  intrusion, so  here  goes  once 
more  to  rouse  nim,  though  he  seems  a  con- 
foundedlv  heavy  sleeper.  I  beg  your  par- 
don, sir,  l)ut  unfortunately,  in  a  point  like 
the  present,  perhaps " 

"Well,  do  vou  mark  the  points,  and  I'll 
score  the  rubber,"  said  he. 

**  The  devil  take  the  gambling  fellow's 
dreaming,"  thought  I,  raising  my  voice  at 
the  same  time. 

^'Perhaps  a  cold  night,  sir^  maysufiice 
as  my  apology." 

"Cold,  oh,  ay!  put  a  hot  poker  in  it," 
muttered  he  ;  **  a  hot  poker,  a  little  snear, 
and  a  spice  of  nutmeg — nothing  else — tnen 
its  delicious." 

"  Upon  my  soul,  this  is  too  bad,"  said  I 
to  myself.  "  Let  us  see  what  shaking  will 
do.     Sir,  sir,  I  shall  feel  obliged  by " 

"  Well,  then,  don't  shake  me,  and  I'll 
tell  you  where  I  hid  the  cigars — they  are 
j  under  my  straw  hat  in  the  window." 

"  Well,  really,  thought  I,  "if  this  gen- 
tleman's confessions  were  of  an  interesting 
nature,  this  might  be  good  fun  ;  but  as 
the  night  is  colcf,  I  must  shorten  the  seance^ 
60  here  goes  for  one  effort  more." 

"  If,  sir,  you  could  kindly  spare  me  even 
a  small  portion  of  your  bed-clothes " 

"  !No,  thank  you,  no  more  wine ;  but 
ril  sing  with  pleasure ; "  and  here  the 
wretch,  in  something  like  the  voice  of  a 
frog  with  the  quinzy,  began,  *•  *  I'd  mourn 
the  hopes  that  leave  me.'"  "You  shall 
mourn  something  else  for  the  same  rea- 
son," said  I,  as  losing  all  patience,  I  seized 
quilt  and  blankets  by  the  comer,  and  with 
one  vigorous  pull  wrenched  them  from  the 
bed,  and  dai'ted  from  the  room ;  in  a 
second  I  was  in  the  corridor,  trailing  my 
spoil  behind,  which  in  my  haste  I  had  not 
time  to  collect  in  a  bundle.  I  flew  rather 
than  ran  along  the  passage,  reached  the 
stairs,  and  in  another  minute  had  gained 
the  second  gallery,  but  not  before  I  heard 
the  slam  of  a  door  behind  me,  and  the  same 
instant  the  footsteps  of  a  person  running 
along  the  corridor,  who  could  be  no  other 
than  my  pursuer,  effectually  aroused  by 
my  last  appeal  to  his  charity.  I  darted 
along  the  dark  and  narrow  passage,  but 
soon  to  my  horror  discovered  that  I  must 
have  passed  the  door  of  my  chamber,  for  I 
had  reached  the  foot  of  a  narrow  back 
stair,  which  led  to  the  grenier  and  tho 
servants'  rooms,  beneath  the  roof.  To 
turn  now  would  only  have  led  me  plump 
in  the  face  of  my  injured  countryman,  of 
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whose  thew  and  sinew  I  was  perfectly 
ignorant,  and  did  not  much  like  to  venture 
upon.  There  was  little  time  for  reflection, 
for  he  had  just  reached  the  top  of  the  stair, 
and  was  evidently  listening  for  some  clue 
to  guide  him  on  ;  stealthily  and  silently, 
and  scarcely  drawing  breath,  I  mounted 
the  narrow  stairs,  step  by  step,  but  before 
I  had  arrived  at  the  landmg,  he  heard  the 
rustle  of  the  bedclothes,  and  again  gave 
chase.  There  was  something  in  the  unre- 
lenting ardor  of  his  pursuit  which  sug- 
gested to  my  mind  the  idea  of  a  most  un- 
compromising foe  ;  and  as  fear  added  speed 
to  my  steps,  I  dashed  along  beneath  the 
low-roofed  passage,  wondering  what  chance 
of  escape  might  yet  present  itself.  Just 
at  this  instant,  the  hand  bv  which  I  had 
guided  myself  along  the  wall  touched  the 
Handle  of  a  door — I  turned  it — it  opened — 
I  drew  in  my  precious  bundle,  and  closing 
the  door  noiselessly,  sat  down,  breathless 
and  still,  upon  the  floor. 

Scarcely  was  this,  the  work  of  a  second, 
accomplished,  when  the  heavy  tread  of 
my  pursuer  resounded  on  the  floor. 

"Upon  my  conscience  it's  strange  if  I 
haven  t  you  now,  my  friend,"  said  he, 
**  you're  m  a  ctU  de  sac  here,  as  they  say,  if 
I  know  anything  of  the  house  ;  andfaithPll 
make  a  salad  of  you,  when  I  get  you,  that's 
all.  Devil  a  dirtier  trick  ever  1  heard  tell  of. " 

Need  I  say  these  words  had  the  true 
smack  of  an  Irish  accent,  which  circum- 
stance, from  whatever  cause,  did  not  by 
any  means  tend  to  assuage  my  fears  in  the 
event  of  discovery. 

However,  from  such  a  misfortune  my 
good  genius  now  delivered  me ;  for  after 
traversing  the  passage  to  the  end,  ho  at 
last  discovered  another,  which  led  by  a 
long  flight  to  the  second  story,  down  which 
he  proceeded,  venting  at  every  step  his 
determination  for  vengeance,  and  his  reso- 
lution not  to  desist  from  the  pursuit,  if  it 
took  the  entire  night  for  it. 

"Well  now,"  thought  I,  "as  he  will 
scarcely  venture  up  here  again,  and  as  I 
may,  by  leaving  this,  be  only  incurring  the 
risK  of  encountering  him,  my  best  plan  is 
to  stay  where  1  am,  if  it  be  possible." 
With  this  intent,  I  proceeded  to  explore 
the  apartment,  which,  from  its  perfect 
stillness,  I  concluded  to  be  unoccupied. 
After  some  few  minutes  groping,  I  reached 
a  low  bed,  fortunately  empty,  and  although 
the  touch  of  the  bedclothes  led  to  no  very 
favorable  augury  of  its  neatness  or  elegance, 
there  was  little  choice  at  this  moment,  so 
I  rolled  myself  up  in  my  recent  booty,  and 
resolved  to  wait  patiently  for  daybreak  to 
regain  my  apartment. 


As  always  happens  in  such  circum- 
stances,  sleep  came  on  unawares  ;  so  at 
least  every  one^s  experience,  I  am  sure,  can 
testify,  that  if  you  are  forced  to  awake 
early  to  start  by  some  morning  coach,  and 
that  unfortunately  you  have  not  got  to 
bed  till  late  at  night,  the  chances  are  ten 
to  one  that  you  get  no  sleep  whatever, 
simply  because  you  are  desirous  of  it ;  but 
make  up  your  mind  ever  so  resolutely  that 
you'll  not  slumber,  and  whether  your  de- 
termination be  built  on  motives  of  propriety, 
duty,  convenience,  or  health,  the  cnances 
are  just  as  strong  that  you  are  sound  and 
snoring  before  ten  minutes. 

How  many  a  man  has  found  it  impos- 
sible, with  every  effort  of  his  heart  and 
brain  aiding  his  good  wishes,  to  sit  with 
unclosed  eyes  and  ears  through  a  dull  ser- 
mon in  the  dog-days  ;  how  manv  an  ex- 
pectant, longing  heir  has  yielded  to  the 
drowsy  influence  when  endeavoring  to  look 
contrite  under  the  severe  correction  of  a 
lecture  on  extravagance  from  his  uncle. 
Who  has  not  felt  the  irresistible  tendency 
to  "  drop  off  "  in  the  half  hour  before  din- 
ner at  a  stupid  country-house  ?  I  need  not 
catalogue  the  thousand  other  situations  in 
life  infinitely  more  "sleep-compelling" 
than  morphine  ;  for  myself,  my  i)leasant- 
cst  and  soundest  moments  of  perfect  for- 
getfulness  of  this  dreary  world  and  all  its 
cares,  have  been  taken  on  an  oaken  bench, 
seated  bold  upright,  and  vis-a-vis  a  lec- 
turer on  botany,  whose  calming  accents, 
united  with  the  softened  light  of  an  au- 
tumnal day,  piercing  its  difficult  rays 
through  the  narrow  and  cobwebbed  win- 
dows, the  odor  of  the  recent  plants  and 
flowers  aiding  and  abetting,  all  combined 
to  steep  the  soul  in  sleep,  and  you  sank  by 
imperceptible  and  gradual  steps  into  that 
state  of  easy  slumber,  in  which  "come  no 
dreams,"  and  the  last  sounds  of  the  lec- 
turer's "  hypogenous  and  perigenous  "  died 
away,  becoming  beautifully  less,  till  your 
senses  sank  into  rest,  the  syllable  "rigging 
us — rigging  us,"  seemed  to  melt  away  in 
the  distance  and  fade  from  your  memory 

Peace   be  with  you,  Dr.  A. !    If  I  owe 

gratitude  anywhere,  I  have  my  debt  with 
you.  The  very  memory  I  bear  of  you  has 
saved  me  no  inconsiderable  sum  in  nop  and 
henbane.  Without  any  assistance  from 
the  sciences  on  the  present  occasion,  I  was 
soon  asleep,  and  woke  not  till  the  cracking 
of  whips,  and  trampling  of  horses' feet  on 
the  pavement  of  the  coach-yard,  apprized 
me  that  the  world  had  risen  to  its  daily 
labor,  and  that  so  ought  I.  From  the  short 
survey  of  my  present  chamber  which  I  took 
on  waking,  I  conjectured  it  must  have 
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been  ihe  den  of  soiae  of  the  seryants  of  the 
hoasenpon  occasion  ;  two  low  truckle-beds 
of  the  meanest  description  lay  along  the 
nil  opposite  to  mine;  one  of  them  appear- 
ed to  have  been  slept  in  during  the  past 
liight,  but  by  what  species  of  animal  the 
Fatea  alone  can  telL  An  old  demi-peak 
nddle,  capped  and  tipped  with  brass,  some 
nut;  bits,  and  stray  stirrup-irons,  lay  hero 
iDd'there  upon  the  floor;  while  upon  a 
qwcies  of  clothes-rack,  attached  to  a  raf- 
ter, bung  a  tarnished  suit  of  postilion's 
llTerr,  cap,  jacket,  leathers,  and  jack- 
boots, all  ready  for  use ;  and  evidently 
trom  their  arrangement,  supposed  by  the 
owner  to  be   a   rather  creditable    '^  turn 

I  turned  over  these  singular  habiliments 
with  much  of  the  curiosity  with  which  an 
antiquary  would  survey  a  suit  of  chain 
tfmor ;  the  long  epaulets  of  yellow  cotton 
oord,  the  heavy  belt  with  its  brass  buckle, 
the  cumbrous  boots,  plaited  and  bound 
with  iron  like  chums,  were  in  rather  a 
lodicrous  contrast  to  the  equipment  of  our 
light  and  jookey-like  boys  in  nankeen 
jackets  and  neat  tops,  that  spin  along  over 
oar  level  '*  Macadam.'' 

"But,"  thought  I,  "it  is  full  time  I 
should  get  back  to  Na  82,  and  make  my 
appearance  below  stairs ;  '^  though  in  what 
urt  of  the  building  my  room  lay,  and  how 
I  waSfto  reach  it  without  my  clothes,  I  had 
not  the  slightest  idea.  A  blanket  is  an  ex- 
oeBsivelT  comfortable  article  of  wearing  ap- 
pvel  when  in  bed,  but  as  a  walking  cos- 
tame  is  by  no  means  convenient  or  appro- 
priate; while,  as  to  making  a  $oriie  en 
MvuAgre,  however  appropriate  during  the 
night,  there  were  many  serious  objections 
if  done  in  broad  day,  and  with  the  whole 
ettablishment  awake  and  active ;  the  noise 
of  mopping,  scrubbing,  and  polishing, 
which  IS  eternally  going  forward  in  a  for- 
eiffu  inn,  amply  testified  there  was  nothing 
vEich  I  could  adopt  in  my  present  naked 
and  forlorn  condition,  savo  the  uncouth 
md  ridiculous  dress  of  the  postilion,  and  I 
need  not  say  the  thought  of  so  doing  pre- 
aented  nothing  agreeable.  I  looked  from 
the  narrow  window  out  upon  the  tiled  roof, 
bat  without  any  prospect  of  being  heard  if 
I  called  ever  so  loudly. 

The  infernal  noise  of  floor-cleansing,  as- 
riated  by  a  Norman  peasant's  chanson  du 

Cy«,  the  "time"  being  well  marked  by 
r  heavy  sabots,  gave  even  less  chance  to 
me  within;  so  that  after  more  than  half 
an  hour  passed  in  weighing  difficulties  and 
caaraasiog  plans,  I  determined  upon  don- 
ning **  the  Dloe  and  yellow,"  and  setting  out 
for  my  own  room  without  delay,  hoping 


sincerelv  that,  with  nroper  precaution,  I 
should  be  able  to  reacn  it  unseen  and  un- 
observed. 

As  I  laid  but  little  stress  upon  the  figure 
I  should  make  in  my  new  habiliments,  it 
did  not  cause  mo  much  mortification  to 
find  that  the  clothes  were  considerably  too 
small,  the  jacket  scarcely  coming  beneath 
my  arms,  and  the  sleeves  bein^  so  short 
that  my  hands  and  wrists  projected  be- 
yond the  cuffs  like  two  enormous  claws ; 
the  leathers  were  also  limited  in  their 
length,  and  when  drawn  up  to  a  proper 
height,  permitted  my  knees  to  bo  seen 
beneath,  like  the  short  costume  of  a  Span- 
ish torreador,  but  scarcely  as  /paceful ;  not 
wishing  to  encumber  myself  m  the  heavy 
and  noisy  masses  of  wood,  iron,  and  leath- 
er they  call  *^les  boties  fortes/^  I  slipped 
my  feet  into  my  slippers,  and  stole  gently 
from  the  room.  How  1  must  have  looked 
at  the  moment,  I  leave  mv  reader  to  guess, 
as  with  anxious  and  stealthy  pace  I  crept 
along  the  low  gallery  that  led  to  the  nar- 
row staircase,  down  which  I  proceeded, 
step  by  step  ;  but  just  as  I  reached  the 
bottom,  perceived,  a  little  distance  from 
me,  with  her  back  turned  toward  me,  a 
short,  squat  peasant  on  her  knees,  belabor- 
ing with  a  brush  the  well  waxed  floor  ;  to 
pass,  therefore,  unobserved  was  impossible, 
so  that  I  did  not  hesitate  to  address  her, 
and  endeavor  to  interest  her  in  my  behalf, 
and  enlist  her  as  my  guide. 

**  Bon  jour,  ma  chere,"  said  I,  in  a  soft, 
insinuating  tone.  She  did  not  hear  me, 
so  I  repeated,  ''Bon  jour,  ma  chore,  bon 
jour. 

Upon  this  she  turned  round,  and  look- 
ing fixedly  at  me  for  a  second,  called  out 
in  a  thick  patois,  ^'Ah,  bon  Dieii,  qu'il 
est  drdle  comme  9a,  Francois  1  Mais  ce 
n'est  pas  Francois  I "  Saying  which,  she 
sprang  from  her  kneeling  position  to  her 
feet,  and  with  a  speed  that  her  shape  and 
sabots  seemed  little  to  promise,  rushed 
down  the  stairs  as  if  she  had  seen  the  devil 
himselL 

**  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  the  wo- 
man?" said  I;  ''surely,  if  I  am  not 
Fran9ois — which,  God  be  thanked,  is  true 
— yet  I  cannot  look  so  frightful  as  all  this 
would  imply."  I  had  not  much  time  given 
me  for  consideration  now,  for  before  I  had 
well  deciphered  the  number  over  a  door 
before  me,  the  loud  noise  of  several  voices 
on  the  floor  beneath  attracted  my  atten- 
tion, and  the  moment  after  the  heavy 
tramp  of  feet  followed,  and  in  an  instant 
the  gallery  was  thronged  by  tho  men  and 
women  of  the  house — waiters,  ostlers, 
cooks,  scxxlliouB,  JiUes  de  chambref  mingled 
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with  eendanneSy  peasants,  and  towns^o- 
ple — ^all  eagerly  forcing  their  way  upstairs ; 
yet  all,  on  arriving  at  the  landing-place, 
seemed  disposed  to  keep  at  a  respectful 
distance,  and  bundled  themselyes  at  one 
end  of  the  corridor,  while  I,  feelingly  alive 
to  the  ridiculous  appearance  I  made,  occu- 
pied the  other.  The  gravity  with  which 
they  seemed  at  firat  disposed  to  regard  me 
soon  gave  way,  and  ])eal  after  peal  of 
laughter  broke  out,  and  young  and  old, 
men  and  women,  even  to  the  most  severe 
gendarmes,  all  appeared  incapable  of  con- 
trolling the  desire  for  merriment  my  most 
singular  figure  inspired ;  and  unfortu- 
nately this  emotion  seemed  to  promise  no 
verv  speedy  conclusion ;  for  the  jokes 
ana  witticisms  made  upon  my  appearance 
threatened  to  renew  the  festivities^  ad  libi- 
tum. 

"  Regardez  done  ses  6paules,"  said  one. 

*'Ah,  mon  Dieu  !  ll  me  fait  rid6e 
d'une  grenouille  avec  ses  jambes  jaunes,'' 
cried  another. 

**  II  vaut  son  pesant  do  fromagepour  un 
vaudeville,"  said  the  director  of  the  stroll- 
ing theater  of  the  pbice.  **  I'll  give  sev- 
enty francs  a  week  *d'appointements,'  and 
Scribe  shall  write  a  piece  expressly  for 
himself,  if  he'll  take  it." 

"  May  the  devil  fly  away  with  your 
grinning  baboon  faces,"  said  I,  as  I  rushed 
up  the  stairs  again,  pursued  by  the  mob  at 
full  cry.  Scarcely,  however,  had  I  reached 
the  top  step,  when  the  rough  hand  of  tlie 
gendarme  seized  me  by  the  shoulder,  while 
he  said  in  a  low,  husky  voice,  **  Cost  inu- 
tile, monsieur,  you  cannot  escape — tlie 
thing  was  well  contrived,  it  is  true ;  but 
the  gendarmes  of  France  are  not  easily 
outwitted,  and  you  could  not  have  long 
avoided  detection,  even  in  that  dress."  It 
was  my  turn  to  laugh  now ;  which,  to 
their  very  great  amazement,  I  did,  loud 
and  long  ;  that  I  should  have  thought  my 
present  costume  could  ever  have  been  the 
means  of  screening  me  from  observation, 
however  it  miglit  have  been  calculated  to 
attract  it,  was  rather  too  absurd  a  suppo- 
sition even  for  the  mayor  of  a  village  to 
entertain  ;  besides,  it  only  now  occurred  to 
me  that  I  was  figuring  in  the  character  of 
a  prisoner.  The  continued  peals  of  laugh- 
ing which  this  mistake  on  their  part 
elicited  from  me  seemed  to  afford  but 
slight  pleasure  to  my  captor,  who  gruffly 
said, — 

**  When  you  have  done  amusing  your- 
self, mon  ami,  perhaps,  you  will  do  us  the 
favor  to  come  before  the  mayor." 

**  Certainly,"  I  replied  ;  ''but  you  will 
first  permit  me  to  resume  my  own  clothes ; 
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I  am  quite  sick  of  masquerading 
iiUon.^  " 

"  Not  so  fast,  my  friend,"  said  the 
picious  old  follower  of  Fouch6 — ^'nc 
fast ;  it  is  but  right  the  maire  should 
you  in  the  disguise  you  attempted  ; 
escape  in.  It  must  be  especially  mentii 
in  i\\Q  proems  verhaV^ 

**  Well,  this  is  becoming  too  ludicrc 
said  I.  "  It  need  not  take  five  minute 
satisfy  you  why,  how,  and  where,  I  pu 
these  confounaed  rags " 

"  Then  tell  it  to  the  maire,  at  the 
reau." 

"  But  for  that  purpose  it  is  not  m 
sary  I  should  be  conducted  through 
streets   in   broad  day,  to  be  laughed 
No,  positively,  I'll  not  go.     In  my 
dress  I'll  accompany  you  with  pleasun 

"  Victor,  Henri,  Guillaume,"  said 
gendarme,  addressing  his  companions, 
immediately  closed  round  me.  "  Yon  i 
added  he,''  there  is  no  use  in  resisting 

Need  I  recount  my  own  shame  and  i 
fable  disgrace  ?  Alas !  it  is  too  1 
Harry  Lorrequer — whom  Stultz  entre 
to  wear  his  coats,  the  ornament  of  I 
Park,  the  last  appeal  in  dress,  fasli 
and  equipage  —  was  obliged  to  pa 
through  the  mob  of  a  market-towi 
France,  with  four  gendarmes  for  his  c 
panions,  and  he  himself  habited  in  a  u 
grel  character  half  postilion,  half  Dela^ 
Indian.  The  incessant  yells  of  laught 
the  screams  of  the  chihlren,  and  the 
pouring  of  every  species  of  sarcasm 
ridicule,  at  my  expense,  were  not  ali- 
as I  emerged  from  the  inn  door,  I  sanj 
bella  in  the  window :  her  eyes  were 
with  weeping  ;  but  no  sooner  had  she 
held  me,  than  she  broke  out  into  a  f 
laughter  that  was  audible  even  in 
street. 

Rage  had  now  taken  such  a  hold  ii 
me,  that  I  forgot  my  ridiculous  app 
ance  in  my  thirst  for  vengeance, 
marched  on  through  the  grinning  cr 
with  the  step  of  a  martyr.  I  suppose 
heroic  bearing  and  warlike  deportn 
must  have  heightened  the  drollery  of 
scene  ;  for  the  devils  only  laughed 
more.  The  bureau  of  the  maire  could 
contain  one-tenth  of  the  anxious  and 
nous  individuals  who  thronged  the 
trance,  and  for  about  twentv  minutes 
whole  efforts  of  the  gendarmes  were  1 
enough  to  keep  order  and  maintain  sile 
At  length  the  maire  made  his  appeara 
and  accustomed  as  he  had  been  for  a  ] 
life  to  scenes  of  an  absurd  and  extr 
dinary  nature,  yet  the  ridicule  of  my  ] 
and  costume  was  too  much,  and  he  laag 
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ontright.  This  was  of  course  the  sig- 
nal lOT  renewed  mirth  from  the  crowd, 
while  those  without  doors,  infected  by  the 
example,  took  up  the  jest,  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  short  calculation,  a  la  Bab- 
bogey  of  how  manj  maxillary  jaws  were  at 
that  same  moment  wagging  at  my  expense. 

However,  the  exammation  commenced  ; 
and  I  at  length  obtained  an  opportunity 
of  explaining  under  what  circumstances  I 
had  left  my  room,  and  how  and  why  I  had 
been  induced  to  don  this  confounded 
cause  of  all  my  misery. 

"This  may  be  verv  true/*  said  the  may- 
or, **  as  it  is  very  plausible,  if  you  have 
evidence  to  prove  what  you  have  stated 

"  If  it*8  evidence  only  is  wanting,  Mr. 
'H'aire,  1*11  confirm  one  part  of  the  story," 
said  a  voice  in  the  crowa,  in  an  accent  and 
tone  that  assured  me  the  speaker  was  the 
injured  proprietor  of  the  stolen  blankets. 
I  turned  round  hastily  to  look  at  my  vic- 
tim, and  what  was  my  surprise  to  recog- 
nize a  very  old  Dublin  acquaintance^  Mr. 
Arthur  O'Leary. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Lorreauer,"  said 
he ;  *'  this  is  mighty  like  our  old  practices 
in  College  Green ;  but  upon  my  conscience 
the  maire  has  the  advantage  of  Oabbet. 
It's  lucky  for  you  I  know  his  worship,  as 
we'd  call  him  at  home,  or  this  might  be  a 
serious  business.  Nothing  would  persuade 
them  that  you  were  not  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
or  the  Iron  Mask,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
if  they  took  it  into  their  heads.*' 

Mr.  O'Leary  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
In  a  species  of  French,  that  Pd  venture  to 
say  would  be  perfectly  intellidble  in  Mul- 
ling, he  contrived  to  explain  to  the 
maire  that  I  was  neither  a  runaway  nor  a 
swindler,  but  a  very  old  friend  of  his,  and 
consequently  most  respectable.  The  of- 
ficial was  now  as  profuse  of  his  civilities 
as  he  had  before  been  of  his  suspicions, 
and  most  hospitably  pressed  us  to  stay  for 
breakfast.  This,  for  many  reasons,  I  was 
obliged  to  decline — not  the  least  of  which 
was,  my  impatience  to  get  out  of  my  pres- 
ent costume.  We  accordingly  procured  a 
carriage,  and  I  returned  to  the  hotel, 
screened  from  the  gaze  but  still  accom- 

Sanied  by  the  shouts  of  the  mob,  who  evi- 
ently  took  a  most  lively  interest  in  the 
entire  pi'oceeding. 

I  lost  no  time  in  changing  my  costume, 
and  was  about  to  descend  to  tne  saloon, 
when  the  master  of  the  house  came  to  in- 
form me  that  Mrs.  Bingham's  courier  had 
arrived  with  the  carriage,  and  that  she  ex- 
pected us  at  Amiens  as  soon  as  possible. 
"  That  is  all  right.    Kow,  Mr.  O'Leary, 


I  must  pray  you  to  forgive  the  liberty  I 
have  taken  with  you,  and  also  permit  me 
to  defer  the  explanation  of  many  circum- 
stances which  seem  at  present  strange, 
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'  Till  sine  die,  if  the  story  be  a  long 
one,  my  dear  sir.  There's  nothing  I  hate 
BO  much,  except  cold  punch." 

"You  are  going  to  Paris,"  said  I;  'Ms 
it  not  so  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Pm  thinking  of  it.  I  was  up  at 
Trolhatten,  in  Norway,  three  weeks  ago, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  leave  it  hastily,  for 
Pve  an  appointment  with  a  friend  in 
Geneva." 

"  Then  how  do  you  travel  ?" 

"  On  foot,  just  as  you  see,  except  that  I 
have  a  tobacco-bag  upstairs,  ana  an  um- 
brella." 

"  Light  equipment,  certainly ;  but  you 
must  allow  me  to  give  you  a  set  down  as 
far  as  Amiens,  and  also  to  present  you  to 
my  friends  there." 

To  this  Mr.  O'Leary  made  no  objection; 
and  as  Miss  Bingham  could  not  llear  any 
delay,  in  her  anxiety  to  join  her  mother, 
we  set  out  at  once — the  only  thing  to  mar 
my  fnll  enjoyment  at  the  moment  being 
the  sight  of  the  identical  vestments  I  had 
so  lately  figured  in,  bobbing  up  and  down 
before  my  eyes  for  the  whole  length  of  the 
st^,  and  leading  to  innumerable  mis- 
chievous allusions  from  my  friend  Mr. 
O'Leary,  which  were  far  too  much  relished 
by  my  fair  companion. 

At  twelve  we  arrived  at  Amiens,  when  I 
presented  my  friend  Mr.  O'Leary  to  Mrs. 
Bingham. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

MB.  o'LSART. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  last  chapter  I 
was  about  to  introduce  to  my  reader's  ac- 
quaintance my  friend  Mr.  O'Leary ;  and, 
as  he  is  destined  to  occupy  some  place  in 
the  history  of  these  Confessions,  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  permitted  to  do  so  at  more 
length  than  his  intrinsic  merit  at  first  sight 
might  appear  to  warrant. 

Mr.  O'Leary  was,  and  I  am  induced  to 
believe  is,  a  particularly  short,  fat,  greasy- 
looking  gentleman,  with  a  head  as  free 
from  phrenological  development  as  a 
billiard-ball,  and  a  countenance  which,  in 
feature  and  color,  nearly  resembled  the 
face  of  a  cherub,  carved  m  oak,  as  we  see 
them  in  old  pulpits. 

Short  as  is  his  stature,  his  limbs  com- 
pose the  least  part  of  it.    His  hands  and 
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feefc,  forming  some  compensation  by  their 
ample  proportions,  give  to  his  entire  air 
ana  appearance  somewhat  the  look  of  a 
small  fish,  with  short,  thick  fins,  vulgarly 
called  a  coblor's  thumb.  His  voice,  vary- 
ing in  cadence  from  a  deep  barytone  to  a 
high  falsetto,  maintains  throughout  the 
distinctive  characteristic  of  a  Dublin  ac- 
cent and  pronunciation,  and  he  talks  of 
the  "Veel  of  Ovoca,  and  a  beef-^/cei," 
with  some  pride  of  intonation.  What 
part  of  the  Island  he  came  originally  from, 
or  what  may  be  his  age,  are  questions  I 
have  the  most  profound  ignorance  of ;  I 
have  heard  many  anecdotes  which  would 
imply  his  being  what  the  French  call 
'*  d'un  dge  mdr  " — but  his  own  observations 
are  generally  limited  to  events  occurring 
since  the  peace  of  '* fifteen."  To  his  per- 
sonal attractions,  such  as  they  arQ,  he  has 
never  been  solicitous  of  contributing  by 
the  meretricious  aids  of  dress.  His  coat, 
calculating  from  its  length  of  waist  and 
ample  skirt,  would  fit  Bumbo  Green,  while 
his  trousers,  being  made  of  some  cheap 
and  shrinking  material,  have  gradually 
contracted  their  limits,  and  look  now 
exactly  like  knee-breeches,  without  the 
usual  buttons  at  the  bottom. 

These,  with  the  addition  of  a  pair  of 
green  spectacles,  the  glass  of  one  bemg  ab- 
sent, and  permitting  the  look-out  of  a 
sharp,  gray  eye,  twinkling  with  drollery 
and  ^ood  humor,  form  the  most  palpable 
of  his  externals.  In  point  of  character, 
they  who  best  knew  him  represented  him 
as  the  best-tempered,  bcst-nearted  fellow 
breathing ;  ever  ready  to  assist  a  friend, 
and  always  postponing  liis  own  plans  and 
his  own  views,  when  he  had  any,  to  the 
wishes  and  intentions  of  others.  Among 
the  many  odd  things  about  him  was  a  con- 
stant preference  to  traveling  on  foot,  and 
a  great  passion  for  living  abroad,  both  of 
which  tastes  ho  gratified,  although  his 
size  might  seem  to  offer  obstacles  to  the 
one,  and  his  total  ignorance  of  every  con- 
tinental language  would  appear  to  preclude 
the  other  ;  with  a  great  liking  for  tobacco, 
which  he  smoked  all  day-^a  fondness  for 
whist  and  malt  liquoi*s — his  antipathies 
were  few  ;  so  that,  except  when  called 
upon  to  shave  more  than  once  in  the  week, 
or  wash  his  hands  twice  on  the  same  day, 
it  wtis  difficult  to  disconcert  him.  His 
fortune  was  very  ample  ;  but  although  his 
mode  of  living  was  neither  very  ostenta- 
tious nor  costly,  he  contrived  always  to 
spend  his  income.  Such  was  the  gentle- 
man I  now  presented  to  my  friends,  who, 
I  must  confess,  appeared  strangely  puzzled 
by  his  manner  and  appearance.    This  feel- 


ing, however^  soon  wore  off;  and  beforo 
he  had  spent  the  morning  in  their  com- 
pany, he  nad  made  more  way  in  their  good 
graces,  and  gone  farther  to  establish  mti- 
macy,  than  many  a  more  accomplished 
person,  with  an  unexceptionable  coat  and 
accurate  whisker  might  have  effected  in  a 
fortnight.  What  were  his  gifts  in  this 
way,  I  am,  alas  !  most  deplorably  ignorant 
of ;  it  was  not.  Heaven  knows,  tiiat  he 
possessed  any  conversational  talent— of 
successful  fiattery  he  knew  as  much  as  a 
negro  does  of  the  national  debt — and  yet 
the  bonhomie  of  his  character  seemed  to 
tell  at  once  ;  and  I  never  knew  him  fail  in 
any  one  instance  to  establish  an  interest 
for  himself  before  he  had  completed  the 
ordinary  period  of  a  visit. 

I  think  it  is  Washington  Irving  who  has  * 
so  admirably  depicted  the  mortincation  of 
a  dandy  angler,  who,  with  his  beaver  gar- 
nished with  brown  hackles,  his  well-poised 
rod,  polished  gaff,  and  handsome  landing- 
net,  with  everything  befitting,  spends  bis 
long  summer  aay  whipping  a  trout  stream 
without  a  rise  or  even  a  ripple  to  reward 
him,  while  a  ragged  urchin,  with  a  willow 
wand  and  a  bent  pin,  not  ten  yards  dis- 
tant,-is  covering  the  greensward  with  my- 
riads of  speckled  and  scaly  backs,  from 
one  pound  weight  to  four ;  so  it  is  in 
everything — **  the  race  is  not  to  the 
swift;"  the  elements  of  success  in  life,, 
whatever  be  the  object  of  pursuit,  are  very, 
very  different  from  what  we  think  of  them 
at  first  sight,  and  so  it  was  with  Mr. 
O'Leary,  and  I  have  more  than  once  wit- 
nessed the  triumph  of  his  homely  manner 
and  blunt  humor  over  the  more  polished 
and  well-bred  taste  of  his  competitors  for 
favor  ;  and  what  might  have  been  the  limit 
to  such  success  Heaven  can  only  tell,  if  it 
were  not  that  he  labored  under  a  counter- 
balancing infirmity,  sufficient  to  have 
swamped  a  line-of-battle  ship  itself.  It 
was  simply  this — a  most  unfortunate  pro- 
pensity to  talk  of  the  wrong  place,  person, 
or  time,  in  any  society  he  found  himself ; 
and  this  taste  for  the  mal  a  propos  extend- 
ed so  far  that  no  one  ever  ventured  into 
company  with  him  as  his  friend  without 
trembling  for  the  result ;  but  even  this,  I 
believe  his  only  fault,  resulted  from  the 
natural  goodness  of  his  character  and  in- 
tentions ;  for,  believing,  as  he  did*,  in  his 
honest  simplicity,  that  the  arbitrary  dis- 
tinctions of  class  and  rank  were  held  as 
cheaply  by  others  as  himself,  he  felt  small 
scruple  at  recounting  to  a  duchess  a  scene 
in  a  cabaret,  and  with  as  little  hesitation 
would  he,  if  asked,  have  sung  the  ''  Crois- 
keen  Lawn^''  or  the  ^^  Jug  of  Punchy''  af- 
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terUblache  liad  finished  the  '^Al  Idea/' 
from  Figaro.  Jtfauvaise  honte,  he  had 
none:  indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that  he  had 
any  kind  of  sliaine  whatever,  except  pos- 
gib'ly,  when  detected  with  a  coat  that  bore 
my  appearance  of  newness,  or  if  over-per- 
nuied  to  wear  gloTcs,  which  he  ever  con- 
ridei«d  BB  a  si>ecial  effeminacv. 

Snchwas  he,  and  how  far  ne  insinuated 
bifflsetf  into  their  good  graces,  let  the  fact 
tell,  that  on  my  return  to  the  breakfast- 
room,  after  abont  an  hour's  absence,  I 
heaid  him  detailing  the  particulars  of  a 
nratc  they  were  to  take  by  his  advice,  and 
i|«o  learned  that  he  had  been  offered,  and 
hadacceptedy  a  seat  in  their  carriage  to 
Paris. 

"Then  Fll   do  mvself  the  pleasure  of 
'  joining  vour  party,  Mrs.  Bingham,"  said 
he.    **  Bingham,  I  think,  macfam,  is  your 
name?** 
"Yes,  sir.'' 

"Any  relation,  may  I  ask,  of  a  most 
dear  fnend  of  mine,  of  the  same  name, 
from  Cnrrynaalattery,  in   the   county  of 

Wexford?''^ 

"lam  really  not  aware,"  said  Mrs.  Bing- 
hanL  '*  My  husband's  family  are,  I  believe, 
many  of  them  from  that  county." 

**  Ah,  what  a  pleasant  fellow  was  Tom ! " 
said  Mr.  0*Leary,  musingly>  and  with  that 
peculiar  tone  which  made  me  tremble,  for 
•iknew  well  that  a  reminiscence  was  com- 
ing.    "  A  pleasant  fellow,  indeed." 

'*  Is  he  alive,  sir,  now  ?" 

"I  believe  so,  ma'am  ;  but  I  hear  the 
climate  does  not  agree  with  him." 

"  Ah,  then,  he's  abroad.  In  Italy,  prob- 
ibly?'' 

•'  No,  ma'am,  in  Botany  Bay.  His  broth- 
er, they  say,  might  have  saved  him,  but  he 
left  poor  Tom  to  his  fate;  for  he  was  just 
then  pa]png  his  court  to  a  Miss  Crow,  I 
think,  with  a  large  fortune.  Oh,  Lord  ! 
That  have  I  said  ! — it's  always  the  luck  of 
me  1 "  The  latter  exclamation  was  the  re- 
mit of  a  heavy  plump  upon  the  floor,  Mrs. 
Bingham  havine  fallen  m  a  faint — she  be- 
ing the  identical  lady  alluded  to,  and  her 
hosband  the  brother  of  pleasant  Tom 
Bingham. 

To  hurl  Mr.  O'Leary  out  of  the  room  by 
one  hand,  and  ring  the  l>ell  with  the  other, 
vas  the   work  of  a  moment ;  and,  with 

C>er  (5kre,  and  in  due  time,  Mrs.  Bing- 
was  brought  to  herself,  when,  most 
fortunately,  she  entirel]^  forgot  the  cause 
of  her  sudden  indisposition,  and,  of  course, 
neither  her  daughter  nor  myself  suffered 
any  clue  to  escape  us  which  might  lead  to 
ita'discorery. 
When  we  were  once  more  upon  the  road. 


to  efface,  if  it  might  be  necessary,  any  un- 
pleasant recurrence  to  the  late  scene,  1  pro- 
ceeded to  give  Mrs.  Bingham  an  account 
of  my  adventure  at  Chantraine,  in  which, 
of  course,  I  endeavored  to  render  my  friend 
O'Leary  all  the  honors  of  being  laughed  at 
in  preference  to  myself,  laying  little  stress 
upon  my  masquerading  in  the  jack-boots. 

"You  are  quite  right,"  said  O'Leary, 
joining  in  the  hearty  laugh  against  him, 
"quite  right,  I  was  always  a  very  heavy 
sleeper — indeed,  if  I  wasn't  I  wouldn't  be 
here  now,  traveling  about  engar^on,  as  free 
as  air  ;  "  and  here  ne  heaved  a  sigh,  which, 
from  its  incongruity  with  his  jovial  look 
and  happy  expression,  threw  us  all  into  re- 
newed laughter. 

"  But  why,  Mr.  O'Leary — what  can  your 
sleepiness  have  to  do  with  such  tender  rec- 
ollections, for  such,  I  imi  sure,  that  sigh 
bespeaks  them  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  ma'am,  it  may  seem  strange,  but 
it  is,  nevertheless,  true,  if  it  were  not  for 
that  unfortunate  tendency,  I  should  now 
be  the  hap])y  possessor  of  a  most  accom- 
plished and  amiable  lady,  and  eight  hun- 
dred per  annum  three-and-a-half  per  cent, 
stock. " 

"You  overslept  vourself  on  the  wed- 
ding-day, 1  suppose  .''" 

"  You  shall  hear,  ma'am  ;  the  story  is 
but  a  short  one:  It  is  now  about  eight 
years  ago,  I  was  rambling  through  the 
south  of  France,  and  had  just  reached 
Lyons,  where  the  confounded  pavement, 
that  sticks  up  like  pears  with  the  points 
upwards,  had  compelled  me  to  rest  some 
days  and  recruit;  for  this  purpose  I  in- 
stalled myself  in  the  peiismi  of  Madame 
Oourgeaud,  Rue  des  Petits  Carmes — a 
quiethousc,  where  we  dined  at  twelve,  ten 
in  number,  upon  about  two  pounds  of 
stewed  beef,  with  garlic  and  carrots,  a  light 
soup — being  the  water  which  accompanied 
the  same  to  render  it  tender  in  stewing — 
some  preserved  cherries,  and  an  omelette, 
with  a  pint  bottle  of  Beaune — 67;/e  quality, 
I  believe — a  species  of  pyroligneous  wine, 
made  from  the  vine-stalks,  but  pleasant  in 
summer  with  your  salad  ;  then,  we  played 
dominoes  in  the  evening,  or  whist  for  soii 
points,  leading  altogether  a  very  quiet  and 
virtuous  existence,  or,  as  Madame  herself 
expressed  it,  *  u)ie  me  tont-a-f ait  patriar- 
chal e ;  '  of  this  I  cannot  myself  affirm  how 
far  she  was  right  in  supposing  the  patri- 
archs did  exactly  like  us.  But  to  proceed  : 
in  the  same  establishment  there  lived  a 
widow,  an  Englishwoman,  whose  late  hus- 
band had  been  a  wine  merchant  at  Dijon  ; 
be  had  also,  I  suppose  from  residing  in  that 
country,  been  imitating  the  \}\]iiti\^(^\^)l<()t 
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he  died  one  day.  Well,  the  lady  was 
delayed  at  Lyons  for  some  law  bnsinesSy 
and*thfis  it  came  about  that  her  husband's 
testament  and  the  sharp  paring-stones  in 
the  streets  determined  that  we  should  bo 
acquainted.  I  cannot  express  to  you  the 
denght  of  my  fair  countrywoman  at  find- 
ing that  a  person  who  spoke  English  had 
arrived  at  the  pension,  a  feeling  I  myself 
somewhat  participated  in  ;  for,  to  say 
truth,  I  was  not  at  that  time  a  very  great 
proficient  in  French.  Wc  soon  became  in- 
timate, in  less  time,  probably,  than  it  could 
otherwise  have  happened ;  for,  from  the 
lenorance  of  all  the  others  of  one  word  of 
English,  I  was  enabled,  during  dinner,  j;o 
say  many  soft  and  tender  things,  which 
one  does  not  usually  venture  on  in  com- 
pany. 

"I  recounted  my  travels,  and  told 
various  adventures  oi  my  wanderings,  till 
at  last,  from  being  merely  amused,  I  found 
that  my  fair  friend  began  to  be  interested 
in  my  narratives;  and  frequently,  when 
passing  the  bouillon  to  her,  I  have  seen 
a  tear  m  the  corner  of  her  eye  ;  in  a  word, 
*  she  loved  mo  for  the  dangers  I  had  pass- 
ed,' as  Othello  says.  Well,  laugh  away 
if  you  like,  but  it's  truth  I  am  telling 
you."  At  this  part  of  Mr,  O'Leary's  story 
we  all  found  it  impossible  to  withstand 
the  ludicrous  mock-heroic  of  his  face  and 
tone,  and  laughed  loud  and  long.  When 
we  at  length  became  silent  he  resumed : 
**  Before  tliree  weeks  had  passed  over,  I 
had  proposed  and  was  accented,  just  your 
own  way  Mr.  Lorrequcr,  taking  the  ball  at 
the  hop,  the  very  same  way  you  did  at 
Cheltenham,  the  time  the  lady  jilted  you, 
and  ran  off  with  your  friend  Mr.  W^aller ; 
I  read  it  all  in  the  news,  though  I  was 
then  in  Xorway,  fishing,"  Here  there  was 
another  interruption  by  a  laugh,  not,  how- 
ever, at  Mr.  0  Leary's  expense.  I  gave 
him  a  most  menacing  look,  while  he  con- 
tinued :  "  The  sottlements  were  soon  drawn 
up,  and  consisted,  like  all  great  diplomatic 
documents,  of  a  series  of  *  gains  and  com- 
pensations ; '  thus,  she  was  not  to  taste 
anything  stronger  than  kirschwasse,  or 
Kantz  brandy:  and  I  limited  myself  to  a 

Sound  of  short-cut  weekly,  and  so  on. 
►ut  to  proceed  :  the  lady  being  a  ffood 
Catholic,  insisted  upon  being  married  by 
a  priest  of  her  own  persuasion,  before  the 

6;rformance  of  the  ceremony  at  the 
ritish  embassy  in  Paris  ;  to  this  I  could 
offer  no  objection,  and  we  were  accordingly 
united  in  the  holy  bonds  the  same  morning 
after  signing  the  law  papers.'* 

*'  Then  Mr.  O'Leary,  you  are  really  a 
DDLarried  man," 


"  That's  the  very  point  I'm  coming  to, 
ma'am  ;  for  I've  consulted  all  the  jurists 
upon  the  subject,  and  they  never  can  agree. 
But  you  shall  hear*  I  dispatched  a  polite 
note  to  Bishop  Luscombe,  and  made  every 
arrangement  for  the  approaching  cere- 
mony, took  a  quarter  in  the  Rue  au  Hel* 
der,  near  the  £staminet,  and  looked  for- 
ward with  anxiety  for  the  day  which  was 
to  make  me  happy,  for  our  marriage  in 
Lyons  was  only  a  kind  of  betrothal.  Now, 
my  fair  friena  had  but  one  difficulty  re- 
maining, poor  dear  soul — I  refrain  from 
mentioning  her  name  for  delicacy  sake — 
but  poor  dear  Mrs.  Ram  could  not  bear 
the  notion  of  our  going  up  to  Paris  in  the 
same  conveyance,  for  long  as  she  had  lived 
abroad,  she  had  avoided  everything  French, 
even  the  language  ;  so  she  proposed  that  I 
should  go  in  the  early  diligencey  which 
starts  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
while  she  took  her  departure  at  nine; 
thus  I  should  bo  some  hours  sooner  in 
Paris,  and  ready  to  receive  her  on  her  ar- 
riving ;  besides  sparing  her  bashfulness 
all  reproach  of  our  traveling  together.  It 
was  no  use  my  telling  her  that  I  always 
traveled  on  foot,  and  hated  a  diligence; 
she  cooly  replied  that  at  our  time  of  life, 
we  coula  not  spare  the  time  necessary  for 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  for  so  she  sup- 
posca  the  journey  from  Lvons  to  Paris  to' 
be ;  so  fearing  lest  any  doubt  might  be 
thrown  upon  the  ardor  of  my  attach- 
ment, I  yielded  at  once,  remembering  at 
the  moment  what  my  poor  friend  Tom 
Bing Oh,  Lord,  I  m  at  it  again  ! " 

''Sir,  I  did  not  hear." 

*'  Nothing,  ma'am  ;  I  was  just  going  to 
obsen'c,  that  ladies  of  a  certain  time  of 
life,  and  widows  especially,  like  a  lover 
that  seems  a  little  ardent  or  so,  all  the  bet* 
ter."  Here  Mrs.  Bingham  blushed,  her 
daughter  bridled,  and  I  nearly  suffo- 
cated with  shame  and  suppressed  laughter. 

**  After  a  most  tender  farewell  of  my 
bride,  or  wife,  I  don't  know  which,  I  re- 
tired for  the  night  with  a  mind  vacillating 
between  my  hopes  of  happiness  and  my 
fears  for  the  result  of  a  ioumey  so  foreign 
to  all  my  habits  of  traveling,  and  in  which 
I  could  not  but  tremble  at  the  many  casu- 
alties my  habitual  laziness  and  dislike  to 
any  hours  but  my  own  choosing  might  in- 
volve me  in. 

**I  had  scarcely  lain  down  in  bed,  ere 
these  thoughts  tooK  such  possession  of  me, 
that  sleep  for  once  in  my  life  was  out  of  the 
question  ;  and  then  the  misery  of  ^tting 
up  at  four  in  the  morning,  putting  on 
your  clothes  by  the  fiickering  light  («  the 
porter's  candle,  getting  your  ooots  on  the 
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vion^feet,  and.  all  that  kind  of  annoy- 
ancf,  1  am  sure  I  fretted  myself  into  the 
feeling  ol  a  doiwnright  martyr  before  an 
hour  was  over.  *  Well,  at  least/  thought 
I, 'one  thing  is  well  done  :  I  have  been 
quite  right  in  coming  to  sleep  at  the  Mes- 
sageries  Hotel,  iirhere  the  diligence  starts 
fr.>iD,  or  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  I 
never  shoald  wake  till  the  time  was  past. 
Xow,  however,  they  are  snre  to  call  me  ; 
so  I  may  sleep  tranquilly  till  then.'  Mean- 
while Inad  forgotten  to  pack  my  trunk  ; 
and  my  papers,  etc.,  laying  all  about  the 
room  in  a  state  of  considerable  confusion. 
I  rose  at  once  with  all  the  despatch  I  could 
mnjter ;  this  took  a  long  time  to  effect, 
and  it  was  nearly  two  o'clock  ere  I  finish- 
ed, and  sat  down  to  smoke  a  solitary  pine, 
the  last,  as  I  supposed,  it  might  be  my  lot 
to  enjov  for  Heaven  knows  how  long,  Mrs. 
Pi.  having  expressed,  rather  late  in  our  in- 
timacj,  I  confess,  strong  opinions  against 
tobacco  within  doors. 

•'When  I  had  finished  my  little  sac  of 
the 'weed,*  the  clock  struck  three,  and  I 
etartc-d  to  think  how  little  time  I  was 
'k'itined  tohave  in  hed.  In  bed!  'Why,* 
paid  I,  'there  is  no  use  thinking  of  it  now, 
f^r  I  shall  scarcely  have  lain  down  ere  I 
f!:a!l  be  ohligcd  to  get  up  again.'  So 
thinking,  I  set  about  dressing  myself  for 
the  road,  and  as  the  season  was  winter  and 
:.i»-  WL-ather  dreadf iillv  severe,  took  care  to 
iTavmvself  in  all  tfie  covering  I  could 
^'fiands  npon  ;  and  by  the  time  I  had 
•riiTfcioped  myself  in  a  pair  of  long  Hunga- 
^.'dii  gait<?r?,  and  a  kurtcha  of  sheep's- wool, 
Tith  a  brown  bearskin  outside,  with  a 
H'l.lah  wig,  and  a  pair  of  large  dark  glass 
j:  ggles  to  defend  the  eyes  from  the  snow, 
1  was  not  only  perfectly  imi>erviou8  to  all 
i-iicu  of  the  weather,  but  so  thoroughly 
defended  from  any  influence  of  sight  or 
jonnd,  that  a  volcano  might  be  hissing 
and  thundering  within  ten  yards  of  me, 
without  attracting  my  slightest  attention. 
^ow,  I  thought,  instead  of  remaining  here 
I'll  just  step  down  to  the  coach,  and  get 
!n::gly  into  the  diligence,  and  having 
ewuivd  the  corner  of  the  coupe,  resign 
nividf  to  sleep  with  the  certainty  of  not 
Wing  left  behind,  and  probably,' too,  be 
s^'me  miles  on  my  journey  before  awak- 
ing. 

"I  accordingly  went  downstairs,  and  to 
ny  iiurprise  found  even  at  that  early  hour, 
Aai  many  of  the  gar^ons  of  the  house 
^ere  stimng  and  bustling  about,  getting 
jdl  the  lavage  up  in  the  huge  wooden 
leviathan  that  was  to  convey  us  on  our 
f^  There  they  stood,  like  bees  around 
a  hive,  clustering  and  buzzing,  and  all  so 


engaged,  that  with  difficulty  could  I  get 
an  answer  to  my  question  of  what  dni- 

fence  it  was.     '  La  diligence  pour  Paris, 
lonsieur.' 

**^Ah,  all  right  then,'  said  I;  so, 
watching  an  opportunity  to  do  so  unob- 
ser\'cd,  for  I  supposed  they  might  have 
laughed  at  me^  I  stepped  cjuietly  into  the 
coupe,  and  amid  the  creaking  6i  coixlage 
ana  the  thumping  of  feet  on  the  roof,  fell 
as  sound  asleep  as  ever  I  did  in  my  life, 
these  sounds  coming  to  my  muffled  ears 
soft  as  the  echoes  on  the  Rhine.  "When  it 
was  that  I  awoke  I  cannot  say ;  but  as  I 
rubbed  my  eyes  and  yawned  after  a  most 
refreshing  sleep,  I  perceived  that  it  was 
still  quite  dark  all  around,  and  that  the 
diligence  was  standing  before  the  door  of 
some  inn, and  notmo\'ing.  'Ah,'  thought 
I,  'this  is  the  first  stage;  how  naturally 
one  always  wakes  at  the  change  of  hoi-ses, 
a  kind  of  instinct  implanted  by  Provi- 
dence, I  suppose,  to  direct  us  to  a  little  re- 
freshment on  the  road.'  With  these  pious 
feelings  I  let  down  the  glass,  and  called 
out  to  ihogargon  for  a  glass  of  brandy  and 
a  cigar.  While  he  was  bringing  them,  I 
had  time  to  look  about,  and  perceived,  to 
my  very  great  delight,  that  I  had  the  whole 
coupe  to  myself.  '  Are  there  any  passen- 
gers coming  in  here  ? '  said  I,  as  the 
waiter  came  forward  with  my  liquor.  'I 
should  think  not,  sir,'  said  the  fellow  with 
a  leer.  'Then  I  shall  have  the  whole 
coupe  to  myself  ? '  said  I.  '  Monsieur  need 
have  no  fear  of  beinr  disturbed  ;  I  can 
safely  assure  him  that  lie  will  have  no  one 
there  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours.' 
This  was  really  pleasant  intelligence  ;  so  I 
chucked  him  a  ten-sou  piece,  and  closing 
up  the  window  as  the  morning  was  cold, 
once  inore  lay  back  to  sleep  with  a  success 
that  has  never  failed  me.  It  was  to  a 
bright  blue  cloudless  sky,  and  the  sharp 
clear  air  of  a  fine  day  in  winter,  that  I  at 
length  opened  my  eyes.  I  pulled  out  my 
watch,  and  discovered  it  was  exactlv  two 
o'clock ;  I  next  lowered  the  glass  and 
looked  about  me,  and  very  much  to  my 
surprise  discovered  that  the  diligence  was 
not  moving,  but  standing  very  i>eaceably 
in  a  very  crowded  congregation  of  other 
similar  and  dissimilar  conveyances,  all  of 
which  seemed,  I  thought,  to  labor  under 
some  physical  ailment,  some  wanting  a 
box,  otJicrs  a  body,  etc.,  etc.,  and,  in  fact, 
suggesting  the  idea  of  an  infirmary  for  old 
and  disabled  carriages  of  either  sex,  mails 
and  others.  'Oh,  1  have  it,'  cried  I,  *we 
are  arrived  at  Mont-Goran,  and  they  are  all 
at  dinner,  and  from  my  being  alone  in  the 
coup6^  they  have  forgotten  to  call  me.'    1 
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immediately  opened  the  door  and  stepped 
out  into  the  inn-yard,  crowded  with  con- 
dticteurSy  grooms,  and  ostlers,  who,  I 
thought,  looked  rather  surprised  at  seeing 
me  emerge  from  the  diligence. 

"  *  You  did  not  know  I  was  there  ? ' 
said  I,  with  a  knowing  wink  at  one  of 
them  as  I  passed. 

*^  ^ Assureine^ii  non,^  said  the  fellow 
with  a  laugh,  that  was  the  signal  for  all 
the  others  to  join  in  it.  *fi  the  tahU 
(Thote  over  ? '  said  I,  regardless  of  the 
mirth  around  me.  '  Monsieur  is  just  in 
time,'  said  the  waiter,  who  happened  to 
pass  with  a  soup-tureen  in  his  hand. 
*  Have  the  goodness  to  step  this  way.'  I 
had  harely  time  to  remark  the  close  re- 
semblance of  the  waiter  to  the  fellow  who 
presented  me  with  my  brandy  and  cigar  in 
the  morning,  when  he  ushered  me  into  a 
large  room,  with  about  forty  persons  sit- 
ting at  a  long  table,  evidently  waiting 
with  impatience  for  the  potage  to  begin 
their  dinner.  Whether  it  was  they  en- 
joyed the  joke  of  having  neglected  to  call 
mo,  or  that  they  were  laughing  at  my 
traveling  costume,  I  cannot  say,  but  the 
moment  I  came  in,  I  could  perceive  a 
general  titter  run  through  the  asscm- 
oly.  'Not  too  late,  after  all,  gentle 
men,'  said  I,  marching  gravely  up  to  the 
table. 

"'Monsieur  is  in  excellent  time,' said 
the  host,  making  room  for  me  beside  liis 
chair.  Notwithstanding  the  incumbrance 
of  my  weighty  habliments,  I  proceeded  to 
do  ample  justice  to  the  viands  before  me, 
apologizing  laughingly  to  the  host,  by 
pleading  a  traveler's  appetite. 

*'*Then  you  have,  perhi^)s,  come  far 
this  morning,'  said  a  gentleman  opposite. 

"  *  Yes,'  said  I,  *I  have  been  on  the  road 
since  four  o'clock.' 

"*And  how  are  the  roads?'  said  an- 
other. *Very  bad,' said  I,  'the  fii-st  few 
stages  from  Lyons,  afterwards  much  bet- 
tor.' This  was  said  at  a  venture,  as  I  be- 
fan  to  be  ashamed  of  being  always  asleep 
efore  my  fellow-travelers.  They  did  not 
seem,,  however,  to  understand  me  perfect- 
ly ;  and  one  old  fellow,  putting  down  his 
spectacles  from  his  forehead,  leaned  over 
and  said :  '  And  where,  may  I  ask,  has 
Monsieur  come  from  this  morning  ?  ' 

"'From  Lyons,'  said  I,  with  the  proud 
air  of  a  man  who  has  done  a  stout  feat,  and 
is  not  ashamed  of  the  exploit. 

"  *  From  Lyons  ! '  said  one.  *  From 
Lyons  ! '  cried  another.  *  From  Lyons  ! ' 
repeated  a  third. 

"'Yes,'  said  I;  'what  the  devil  is  so 
strange  in  it  f    Traveling  is  bo  quick  now- 


a-days,  one  thinks  nothing  of  twenty 
leagues  before  dinner.' 

'*The  infernal  shout  of  laughing  that 
followed  my  explanation  is  still  m  my  ears. 
From  one  end  of  the  table  to  the  other 
there  was  one  continued  ha,  ha,  ha  ! — from 
the  greasy  host  to  the  little  hunchbacked 
waiter,  they  were  all  grinning  away. 

"  *  And  how  did  Monsieur  travel  ? '  said 
the  old  gentleman,  who  seemed  to  carry  on 
the  prosecution  against  me. 

"  *  In  the  coupe  ot  the  Aigle  noir,*  said  L 
giving  the  name  with  some  pride  that  I 
was  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  convey- 
ance. 

'*  *  Then  you  should  certainly  not  com- 

{>lain  of  the  roads,'  said  the  host,  chuck- 
ing ;  '  for  the  only  jouraey  that  diligence 
has  made  this  day  has  been  from  the  street- 
door  to  the  inn-yaixi  ;  for  as  they  found 
when  the  luggage  was  nearly  packed  that 
the  axle  was  iumost  broken  through,  they 
wheeled  it  round  to  the  cour,  and  preparea 
another  for  the  travelers.' 

"  'And  where  am  I  now  ? '  said  L 

'* '  In  Lyons,'  said  twenty  voices,  half 
choked  with  laughter  at  my  question. 

"I  was  thunderstruck  at  the  news  at 
first ;  but  as  I  proceeded  with  my  dinner  I 
joined  in  the  mirth  of  the  party,  which  cer- 
tainly was  not  diminished  on  my  telling 
them  the  object  of  my  intended  jour- 
ney. 

'• '  I  think,  young  man,'  said  the  old  fel- 
low with  the  spectacles,  'that  you  should 
take  the  occurrence  as  a  warning  of  Prov- 
idence that  marriage  will  not  suit  you.'  I 
began  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  ; — ^but  then 
there  was  the  jointure.  To  be  sure,  I  was 
to  give  up  tobacco  ;  and,  perhaps,  I  should 
not  be  as  free  to  ramble  about  as  when  a 
gargon.  So,  taking  all  things  into  consid- 
eration, I  ordered  in  another  bottle  of  Bur- 
gundy, to  drink  Mrs.  Rani's  health — got 
my  passport  visid  for  Bareges — and  set  out 
for  the  Pyrenees  the  same  evening." 

'•'  And  have  you  never  heard  anything 
more  of  the  lady  ?"  said  Mrs.  Bingham. 

*'  Oh,  yes.  She  was  faithful  to  the  last ; 
for  I  found  out  when  at  Rome  last  winter 
that  she  had  ojffered  a  reward  for  me  in 
the  newspapers,  and  indeed  had  commenc- 
ed a  regular  pursuit  of  me  through  the 
whole  Continent.  And  to  tell  the  real  fact, 
I  should  not  now  fancy  turning  my  steps 
towards  Paris,  if  I  had  not  very  toleraDie 
information  that  she  is  in  full  cry  after  me 
through  the  Wengen  Alps,  I  having  con- 
trived a  paragraph  in  Galignaniy  to  seduce 
her  thither,  and  where,  with  the  blessing 
of  Providence,  if  the  snow  set  in  early,  she 
must  pass  the  winter." 
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XoTHiXG  more  worthy  of  recording  oc- 
cnrred  before  our  arrival  at  Menrices  on 
the  third  day  of  our  journey.     My  friend 
O'Leary  had,  with  his  usual  good  fortune, 
become  indispensable  to  his  new  acquaint- 
ance, and  it  was  not  altogether  without 
some  little  lurking  discontent  that  I  }>er- 
ceived  how  much   less  often  my  services 
weiB  called    in    request  since   his  having 
joined  our  party  ;   his  information,  not- 
withstanding  its  very  scanty  extent,  was 
continually  relied  upon,  and  his  very  imper- 
fect French  everlastingly  called  into  req- 
niffltion'  to    inteq)ret   a  question  for  the 
ladies.    "Yes,"   thought  I,   "'Othello's 
occnpation's  gone  * ;  one  of  two  things  has 
certainly  happened,  eitlier  Mrs.  Bingham 
and  her  daughter  have  noticed  my  con- 
tinued abstraction  of  mind,  and  have  at- 
tributed it  to  the  real  cause,  the  preoccu- 
pation of  my  affections ;  or  thinking,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  I  am  desperately  in 
love  with   one   or  other  of   them,   have 
thought  that  a  little  show  of  preference  to 
Mr.  O'Leary  may  stimulate  me  to  a  T>ro- 
posal  at  once-'*     In  either  case  I  resolved 
to  lose  no  time  in  taking  my  leave,  which 
there  could  be  no  difficiuty  m  doing  now, 
^  the  ladies  had  reached  their  intended 
destination,  and  had  numerous  friends  in 
Paris  to  advise  and  assist  them ;   besides 
that  1  had  too  long  neglected  the  real  ob- 
ject of  my  trip,  and  should  lose  no  time  in 
finding  out   the   Callonbys,  and   at  once 
learn  what  prospect  of  success  awaited  me 
ia  that  quarter.     Leaving  my  fair  friends, 
then,  to  refresh  themselves  after  the  jour- 
D€v,  and  consigning  Mr.   O'Leary  to  the 
enjoyment  of  his  meerschaum,  through  the 
aid  of  which  he  had  rendered  his  apart- 
ment like  a  Dutch  swamp  in  autumn,  the 
only  portion    of   his    own    figure  visible 
throngh  the  mist  bein^  his  short  legs  and 
heavy  shoes,  I  set  forth  at  last. 

On  reaching  the  house  in  the  Kue  do  la 
Pail,  where  the  Callonbys  had  resided,  I 
learned  that  they  were  stiil  at  Baden,  and 
were  not  expected  in  Paris  for  some 
▼eeks ;  that  Lord  Kilkee  had  arrived  that 
morning,  and  was  then  dining  at  the  Em- 
bassy, having  left  an  invitation  for  me  to 
dine' with  him  on  the  following  day,  if  I 
happened  to  call.  As  I  turned  from  the 
door,  uncertain  whither  to  direct  my  steps, 
I  walked  on  unconsciously  towards  the 
Bonlcvard,  and,  occupied  as  I  was,  think- 
ing over  all  the  chances  before  me,  did  not 
perceive  where  I  stood  till  the  bright  glare 


of  a  large  gas-lamp  over  my  head  apprised 
me  that  I  was  at  the  door  of  the  well- 
known  Salo7i  (1c8  EfrangerSj  at  the  corner 
of  the  Rue  Richelieu  ;  carriages,  citadineSy 
and  vigilantes  were  crowding,  crashing, 
and  clattering  on  all  sides,  as  the  host  of 
fashion  and  the  gaming-table  were  hasten- 
ing to  their  chawjf  de  bataille,  Xot  being 
a  member  of  the  Salon,  and  having  little 
disposition  to  enter,  if  I  had  been,  I  stood 
for  some  minutes  looking  at  the  crowd  as 
it  continued  to  press  on  towards  the  splen- 
did and  brilliantly  lighted  stairs  whicn  led 
from  the  very  street  to  the  rooms  of  this 
palace,  for  such,  in  the  magnificence  and 
luxury  of  its  decorations,  it  really  was.  As 
I  was  on  the  very  evo  of  turning  away,  a 
largo  and  very  handsome  cab-horse  turned 
the  comer  from  the  Boulevard,  with  the 
most  perfect  appointment  of  harness  and 
carriage  I  had  seen  for  a  long  time. 

While  I  continued  to  admire  the  taste 
and  propriety  of  the  equipage,  a  young 
man  in  deep  mourning  sprang  from  the 
inside  and  stood  upon  the  pavement  be- 
fore me.  **  A  deux  heures,  Charles,"  said 
he  to  his  servant,  as  the  cab  turned  slowly 
round.  The  voice  struck  me  as  well 
known.  I  waited  till  he  approached  the 
lamp,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  tiie  face ;  and 
what  was  my  surprise  to  recognize  my 
cousin,  Guy  Lorrequer,  of  the  10th,  whom 
I  had  not  met  with  for  six  years  ago.  My 
first  impulse  was  not  to  make  myself 
known  to  him.  Our  mutual  position  with 
regard  to  Lady  Jane  was  so  much  a  mys- 
tery, as  regarded  myself,  that  I  feared  the 
result  of  any  meeting,  until  I  was  suffi- 
ciently aware  of  how  matters  stood,  and 
whether  wc  were  to  meet  as  friends  and 
relations,  or  rivals,  and  consequently  ene- 
mies. 

Before  I  had  time  to  take  my  resolu- 
tion, Guy  had  recognized  me,  ana  seizing 
mo  by  the  hand  with  both  his,  called, 
"Harry,  my  old  friend,  how  are  you? 
How  fong  have  you  been  here  ?  And 
never  to  call  on  me  !  Why,  man,  what  is 
the  meaning  of  this  ?  "  Before  I  had  time 
to  say  that  1  was  only  a  few  hours  in  Paris, 
he  again  interrupted  me  by  saying  :  "  And 
how  comes  it  that  vou  are  not  in  mouni- 
ing  ?  You  must  surely  have  heard  it" 
** Heard  what?"  I  cried,  nearly  hoaree 
from  agitation.  **Our  poor  old  friend, 
Sir  Guy,  didn't  you  know,  is  dead."  Only 
those  who  have  felt  how  strong  the  ties  oi 
kindred  are,  as  they  decrease  in  number, 
can  tell  how  this  news  fell  upon  my  heart. 
All  my  poor  uncle's  kindnesses  came  full 
upon  my  memory  ;  his  affectionate  letters 
of  advice;  his  well-meant  chidings,  too, 
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even  dearer  to  me  than  his  praise  and  ap- 
provaly  completely  unmanned  mc  ;  and  I 
stood  speechless  and  powerless  before  my 
cousin  as  he  continued  to  detail  to  me  the 
rapid  progress  of  Sir  Guy's  malady,  an  at- 
tack of  gout  in  the  head,  which  carried 
him  off  in  three  days.  Letters  had  been 
sent  to  me  in  different  places,  but  none 
reached ;  and  at  the  very  moment  tlie 
clerk  of  my  uncle's  lawyer  was  in  pursuit 
of  me  through  the  Highlands,  where  some 
mistaken  information  had  induced  him  to 
follow  me. 

**  You  are,  therefore,"  continued  Guy, 
''unaware  that  our  uncle  has  dealt  so  fair- 
ly by  you,  and,  indeed,  by  both  of  us  ;  I 
have  got  the  Somersetshire  estates,  which 
go  with  the  baronetcy  ;  but  the  Cumber- 
land property  is  all  yours  ;  and  I  heartily 
wish  you  joy  of  having  nearly  eight  thou- 
sand per  annum,  and  one  of  the  sweetest 
villas  that  ever  man  fancied  on  Derwent- 
water.  But  come  along  here,"  continued 
he,  and  he  led  me  through  the  crowded 
corridor  and  up  the  wide  stair,  "  I  have 
much  to  tell  you,  and  we  can  be  perfectly 
alone  here  ;  no  one  will  trouble  themselves 
with  us."  Unconscious  of  all  around  me, 
I  followed  Guy  along  the  gilded  and  glit- 
tering lobby,  which  led  to  the  saloiiy  and 
it  was  only  as  the  servant  in  rich  livery 
came  forward  to  take  ray  hat  and  cane  that 
I  remembered  where  I  was.  Then  the  full 
sense  of  all  I  had  been  listening  to  rushed 
upon  me,  and  the  unfitness,  and  indeed  the 
indecency  of  the  place  for  such  communi- 
cations as  we  were  engiiged  in,  came  most 
forcibly  before  me.  Sir  Guy,  it  is  true, 
had  always  perf erred  my  cousin  to  me  ;  he 
it  was  who  was  always  destined  to  succeed 
both  to  his  title  and  his  estates,  and  his 
wildness  and  extravagance  had  ever  met 
with  a  milder  rebuke  and  weaker  chastise- 
ment than  my  follies  and  my  misfortunes. 
Yet  still  he  was  my  last  remaining  relative; 
the  only  one  I  possessed  in  all  the  world  to 
whom  in  any  difficulty  or  trial  I  had  to  look 
up ;  and  I  felt,  in  the  very  midst  of  my 
newly  acquired  wealth  and  riches,  poorer 
and  more  alone  than  ever  I  had  done  in  my 
lifetime.  I  followed  Guy  to  a  small  and 
dimly-lighted  cabinet  off  the  great  salon, 
where,  having  seated  ourselves,  he  proceed- 
ed to  detail  to  me  the  various  events  which 
a  few  short  weeks  had  accomplished.  Of 
himself  he  spoke  but  little,  and  never  once 
alluded  to  the  Callonbys  at  all ;  indeed,  all 
I  ceuld  learn  was  that  he  had  left  the 
army,  and  purposed  remaining  for  the  win- 
ter at  Paris,  where  he  appeared  to  have  en- 
tered into  all  its  gaiety  and  dissipation  at 
once. 


*'  Of  course,"  said  he,  "you  will  give  up 
'  sodgering '  now  ;  at  the  best  it  is  but  poor 
sport  after  five-and-twenty,  and  is  perfect- 
ly unendurable  when  a  man  has  the  means 
of  pushing  himself  in  the  gay  world  ;  and 
now,  Harry,  let  us  mix  a  little  among  the 
mob  here ;  for  Messieurs  les  Banquiers 
don't  hold  people  in  estimation  who  come 
here  only  for  the  chapons  au  rizy  and  the 
champagne  frappe,  as  we  should  seem  to 
do  were  we  to  stay  here  much  longer." 

Such  was  the  whirl  of  my  thougnts,  and 
so  great  the  confusion  in  my  ideas  from  all 
I  had  just  heard,  that  I  felt  myself  implic- 
itly following  every  direction  of  my  cousin 
with  a  child-like  obedience,  of  the  full  ex- 
tent of  which  I  became  only  conscious 
when  I  found  myself  seated  at  the  table  of 
the  saloUy  between  my  cousin  Guy  and  an 
old,  hard-visaged,  pale- countenanced  man, 
who  he  told  me  in  a  whisper  was  Polignac 
the  Minister. 

What  a  study  for  the  man  who  would 
watch  the  passions  and  emotions  of  his  fel- 
low-men, would  the  table  of  a  rouge  etnoir 
gambling-house  present — the  skill  and  dex- 
terity which  games  of  other  kinds  require 
being  here  wanting,  leave  the  player  free 
to  the  full  abandonment  of  the  passion. 
The  interest  js  not  a  gradually  increasing 
or  vacillating  one,  as  fortune  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  game  favor ;  the  result  is  un- 
influenced by  anything  of  his  doing ;  with 
the  last  turned  card  of  the  croupier  is  he 
rich  or  ruined ;  and  thus  in  the  very  ab- 
stniction  of  the  anxiety  is  this  the  most 
painfully  exciting  of  all  gambling  what- 
ever ;  the  very  rattle  of  the  dice-box  to  the 
hazard-player  is  a  relief  ;  and  the  thought 
that  he  is  in  some  way  instrumental  to  his 
good  or  bad  fortune  gives  a  turn  to  his 
thoughts.  There  is  something  so  like  the 
inevitable  character  of  fate  associated  with 
the  result  of  a  chance,  which  you  can  in  no 
way  affect  or  avert,  that  I  have,  notwith- 
standing a  strong  bias  for  play,  ever  dread- 
ed and  avoided  iharoxiyc  etnoir  table.  Hith- 
erto prudential  motives  had  their  share  in 
the  resolve ;  a  small  loss  at  play  becomes  a 
matter  of  importance  to  a  sub.  in  a  march- 
ing regiment ;  and,  therefore,  I  was  firm 
in  my  determination  to  avoid  the  gam- 
bling-table. Now,  my  fortunes  were  altered; 
and  as  I  looked  at  the  heap  of  shining  louis 
d'or,  which  Guy  pushed  before  me  in  ex- 
change for  a  billet  de  hanque  of  lai'ge 
amount,  I  felt  the  full  importance  of  my 
altered  position,  mingling  with  the  old  ana 
long-practised  prejudices  which  years  had 
been  accumulating  to  fix.  There  is,  be- 
sides, some  wonderful  fascination  to  most 
men  in  the  very  aspect  of  high  play ;  to 
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pit  your  lortuiie  against  that  of  another — 
tx)^  whetlier  or  not  your  luck  shall  not 
exceed  some  otlier's — are  feelings  that  have 
a  place  in  most  bosoms^  and  are  certainly^ 
if  not  naturally  existing,  most  easily  gen- 
erated in  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  the 
gambling-house.  The  s{)lendor  of  the  deo- 
omtioas — the  rich  profusion  of  gilded  orna- 
menu — the  large  and  gorgeously  framed 
mirrors — the  sparkling  lustres,  minding 
iheir  eftect  with  the  perfumed  air  of  the 
apartment,  filled  with  orange-trees  and 
other  aromatic  shrubs — the  dress  of  the 
company,  amon^  whom  were  many  ladies 
in  costumes  not  inferior  to  those  of  a  court 
—the  glitter  of  diamonds — the  sparkle  of 
stars  and  decorations,  rendered  more  mag- 
ical by  knowing  that  the  wearers  were 
names'in  history.  There,  with  his  round 
bat  ample  shoulder,  and  large  massive 
head,  covered  with  long  snow-white  hair, 
stands  one,  the  maker  and  unmaker  of 
kin^  watching  with  a  look  of  ill-concealed 
anxiety  the  progress  of  his  game.  Here  is 
Soak,  with  his  dogged  look  and  beetle 
brow ;  there  stands  Balzac,  the  author  ;  his 
ir^iins  here  are  less  derived  from  the  betting 
than  the  bettors  ;  he  is  evidently  '^  mak- 
ing his  own  "  of  some  of  them,  while  in  the 
seeming  bonlwmie  of  his  careless  manner 
and  easy  abatidon,  they  scruple  not  to 
trust  him  with  anecdotes  and  traits,  that 
from  the  cmcible  of  his  fiery  imagination 
come  forth  like  the  purified  gold  from  the 
fnmace.  And  there,  look  at  that  old  and 
▼eather-beaten  man,  with  gray  eye-brows 
and  mustachios,  who  throws  from  the 
breast  pocket  of  his  frock,  ever  and  anon, 
a  handful  of  gold  pieces  upon  the  table  ; 
he  evidently  neither  knows  nor  cares  for  the 
amount,  for  the  banker  himself  is  obliged 
to  count  over  the  stake  for  him — that  is 
Blucher,  the  never-wanting  attendant  at 
the  salon  ;  he  has  been  an  immense  loser, 
bat  plays  on,  and,  with  the  same  stern  per- 
severance with  which  he  would  pour  his 
bold  cavalry  through  a  ravine  torn  by  artil- 
lery, he  stands  by  the  still  waning  chance 
with  a  courage  that  never  falters. 

One  strong  feature  of  the  leveling  char- 
acter of  a  taste  for  play  has  never  ceased 
to  impress  me  most  forcibly — not  only  do 
the  individual  peculiarities  of  the  man 
give  way  before  the  all-absorbing  passion, 
bat,  stranger  still,  the  very  boldest  traits 
of  nationality  even  fade  and  disappear  be- 
fore it ;  and  man  seems,  under  the  high- 
pressure  power  of  this  greatest  of  all  stim- 
ulants, resolved  into  a  most  abstract  state. 

Among  all  the  traits  which  distinguish 
Frenchmen  from  natives  of  every  country, 
none  is  more  prominent  than  a  kind  of 


never-failing  elasticity  of  temperament, 
which  seems  almost  to  defy  all  the  power 
of  misfortune  to  depress.  Let  what  will 
happen,  the  Frenchman  seems  to  possess 
some  strong  resource  within  himself,  in 
his  ardent  temperament,  upon  which  he 
can  draw  at  will ;  and  whether  on  the  day 
after  a  defeat — the  moment  of  being  de- 
ceived in  his  strongest  hopes  of  returned 
affection — the  overthrow  of  some  long- 
cherished  wish — it  matters  not — ho  never 
gives  way  entirely  :  but  see  him  at  the 
gaming-table — watch  the  intense,  the  ach- 
ing anxiety  with  which  his  eye  follows 
every  card  as  it  falls  from  the  hand  of  the 
croupier — behold  the  look  of  cold  despair 
that  tracks  his  stake  as  the  banker  rakes 
it  in  among  his  gains — and  you  will  at 
once  perceive  that  here,  at  least,  his  wont- 
ed powers  fail  him.  No  jest  escapes  the 
lips  of  one  that  would  joke  upon  the  steps 
of  the  guillotine.  The  mocker  who  would 
leer  at  the  torments  of  revolution  stands 
like  a  coward  cjuailing  before  the  impassive 
eye  and  pale  ciieek  or  a  croupier.  While 
I  continued  to  occupy  myself  by  observing 
the  different  groups  about  me,  1  had  been 
almost  mechanically  following  the  game, 
placing  at  each  deal  some  gold  upon  the 
table  ;  the  result,  however,  had  interested 
me  so  slightly,  that  it  was  only  by  remark- 
ing the  attention  my  game  had  excited  in 
others,  that  my  own  was  drawn  towards 
it.  I  then  perceived  that  I  had  permitted 
my  winnings  to  accumulate  upon  the 
board,  and  that  in  the  very  deal  then 
commencing,  I  had  a  stake  oi  nearly  five 
hundred  pounds. 

**  Faitcs  votre  jeu,  le  jeu  est  fait,"  said 
the  croupier,  *Hrente-deux." 

*^  You  have  lost,  bv  Jove  !  "  said  Guy, 
in  a  low  whisper,  in  which  I  could  detect 
some  trait  of  agitation. 

**Trente-ct-un,"  added  the  croupier. 
'*  Rouge  perd,  et  couleur." 

There  was  a  regular  buzz  of  wonder 
through  the  room  at  my  extraordinary 
luck,  for  thus,  with  every  chance  against 
me,  I  had  won  again. 

As  the  croui)ier  placed  the  hiUefs  de 
hanque  upon  the  table,  I  overheard  the 
muttered  commendations  of  an  old  veteran 
behind  me,  upon  the  coolness  and  judg- 
ment of  my  play.  ''  So  much  for  fortune," 
thought  I.  ^'iSly  judgment  consists  in  a 
perfect  ignorance  of  the  chances,  and  my 
coolness  is  merely  a  thorough  indifference 
to  success."  Whether  it  was  now  that  the 
flattery  had  its  effect  upon  me,  or  that 
the  pjission  for  play,  so  long  dormant,  had 
suddenly  seized  hold  upon  me,  I  know 
not,  but  my  attention  became  from  that 
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moment  riveted  upon  the  game,  and  I 
played  every  deal.  Guy,  who  had  been 
from  the  first  betting  with  the  indifferent 
success  whicli  I  have  so  often  observed  to 
attend  upon  the  calculations  of  old  and 
experienced  gamblers,  now  gave  up,  and 
cmploved  himself  mei'cly  in  watching  my 
game. 

**  Harry,"  said  lie,  at  last,  **  I  am  com- 
pletely puzzled  as  to  wliether  you  are 
merely  throwing  down  your  louis  at  haz- 
ard, or  arc  not  the  deepest  player  I  have 
ever  met  with." 

'*  You  shall  see,"  said  I,  aa  I  stooped 
over  towards  the  banker,  and  whispered, 
*'  How  far  is  the  betting  permitted  ?  " 

"Fifteen  thousand  francs,"  said  the 
croupier,  with  a  look  of  surprise. 

**  Hero  goes  then  ! "  said  I ;  '*  quinze 
mille  francs,  rouge." 

In  a  moment  the  rouge  won,  and  the 
second  deal  I  repeated  the  bet,  and  so  con- 
tinuing on  with  the  like  success.  When  I 
was  preparing  my  rouleau  for  the  fiftli, 
the  banker  rose,  and  saying,  *^  Messieui*s, 
la  banque  est  ferme  pour  ce  soir,"  pro- 
ceeded to  lock  his  cassette,  and  close  tlie 
table. 

"  You  are  satisfied  now,"  said  Guy,  ris- 
ing ;  *'  you  see  you  have  broken  the  bank, 
and  a  very  pretty  incident  to  commence 
with,  on  your  first  introduction  to  a  cam- 
paign in  taris." 

Having  changed  my  gold  for  notes,  I 
stuffed  them,  with  an  air  of  wcll-affccted 
carelessness,  into  my  pocket,  and  strolled 
through  the  saloHy  where  I  had  now  be- 
come an  object  of  considerably  more  in- 
terest than  all  the  marshals  and  ministers 
about  mc. 

''  Now,  Hal,"  said  Guy,  '*  I'll  just  order 
our  supper  in  the  cabinet,  and  join  you  in 
a  moment." 

As  I  remained  for  some  minutes  await- 
ing Guy's  return,  my  attention  was  drawn 
towards  a  crowd,  in  a  smaller  saloiiy  among 
whom  the  usual  silent  decorum  of  the 
play-table  seemed  held  in  but  small  re- 
spect, for  every  instant  some  burst  of 
hearty  laughter,  or  some  open  expression 
of  joy  or  anger  burst  forth,  by  which  I 
immediately  perceived  that  they  were  the 
votaries  of  the  roulette-table,  a  game  at 
which  the  strict  propriety  and  etiquette 
ever  maintained  at  rouge  et  noir  are  never 
exacted.  As  I  pressed  nearer,  to  discover 
the  cause  of  the  mirth,  which  every  mo- 
ment seemed  to  augment,  guess  my  sur- 
prise to  perceive  among  the  foremost  rank 
of  the  players  my  acquaintance,  Mr. 
O'Leary,  whom  I  at  that  moment  believed 

be  solacing  himself  with  his  meerschaum 


at  Meurice's.  My  astonishment  at  how  he 
obtained  admission  to  the  saloti  was  even 
less  than  my  fear  of  his  recognizing  m& 
At  no  time  is  it  agreeable  to  find  that  the 
man  who  is  regai-ded  as  the  buffo  of  a 
party  turns  out  to  be  your  fiiend  ;  but 
still  less  is  this  so,  when  the  individual 
claiming  acquaintance  with  you  presents 
any  striKing  absurdity  in  his  dress  or  man- 
ner, strongly  at  contrast  with  the  i)er8ons 
and  things  about  him.  And  thus  it  now 
happeneu.  Mr.  O'Leary's  external  man, 
as  we  met  him  on  the  Calais  road,  with 
its  various  accompaniments  of  blouse,  cap, 
spectacJes,  and  tobacco-pipe,  were  nothing 
very  remarkable,  but  when  the  same  figure 
presented  itself  among  the  ilegans  of  the 
Parisian  world,  redolent  of  eau  de  Portu- 
gal, and  superb  in  the  glories  of  brocade 
waistcoats  and  velvet  coats,  the  thing  was 
too  absurd,  and  I  longed  to  steal  away  be- 
fore any  chance  should  present  itself  of  a 
recognition.  This,  however,  was  impos- 
sible, as  the  crowd  from  the  other  table 
were  all  gathered  round  us,  and  I  was  ob- 
liged to  stand  fast,  and  trust  that  the  ex- 
citement of  the  game,  in  which  he  ap- 
peared to  be  thoroughly  occupied,  might 
keep  his  eye  fixed  on  another  quarter.  I 
now  observed  that  the  same  scene  in  which 
I  had  so  lately  been  occupied,  at  the  rougt 
et  noir  table  was  enacting  here,  under 
rather  different  circumstances.  Mr. 
O'Leary  was  the  only  player,  as  I  had  just 
been — not,  however,  because  his  success 
absorbed  all  the  interest  of  the  bystanders, 
but  that,  unfortunately  his  constant  want 
of  it  elicited  some  strong  expression  of 
discontent  and  mistrust  from  him,  which 
excited  the  loud  laughter  of  the  others, 
but  of  which,  from  his  great  anxiety  in 
the  game,  he  seemed  totally  unconscious. 

"  Faites  votre  jeu,  messieurs,"  said  the 
croupier. 

**  Wait  a  bit  till  I  change  this,"  said  Mr. 
O'Leary,  producing  an  English  sovereign ; 
the  action  interpreted  his  wishes,  and  the 
money  was  converted  into  coupons  dejeu. 

I  now  discovered  one  great  cause  of  the 
mirth  of  the  bystanders,  at  least  the  Eng- 
lish portion  of  them.  Mr.  O'Leary,  when 
placing  his  money  upon  the  table,  observ- 
ed the  singular  practice  of  announcing 
aloud  the  amount  of  his  bet,  which,  for 
his  own  information,  he  reduced  to  Irish 
I  currency ;  thus  the  stillness  of  the  room 
'  was  every  instant  broken  by  a  strong  Irish 
accent  pronouncing  something  of  this  sort 
— '*fivo  francs,"  **four  and  a  penny," — 
**ten  francs,"  ''eightand  three  ha'pence." 
The  amusement  thus  caused  was  increased 
by  the  excitement  his  losses  threw  him  in- 
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to.  Ee  now  censed  to  play  for  sovoral 
times,  i^en  at  last,  he  made  an  offering  of 
Ills  usual  stake. 

^'FeTd,''  said  the  croupier,  raking  in  the 
peoewith  a  contemptuous  air  at  the  small- 
nessoftho  bet,  and  in  no  way  pleased  that 
the  interest  Mr.  O'Leary  excited  should 
preTent  the  other  players  from  betting. 

*'Perd,"  said  O'Leary,  again.  **  Devil 
mother  song  you  sin^  than  '  perd/  and 
I'm  not  quite  clear  yoirre  not  cheating  all 
the  while— only,  God  help  you  if  you 
ire!" 

As  he  BO  said,  the  head  of  a  huge  black- 
thorn stick  was  half  nrotruded  across  the 
table,  causing  renewea  mirth  ;  for,  among 
other  regulations,  every  cane,  however  tri- 
fling, is  always  demanded  at  the  door  ;  and 
thus  a  new  subject  of  astonishment  arose 
as  to  how  be  had  succeeded  in  carrying  it 
with  him  into  the  salon, 

'•Here's  at  you  again,"  said  O'Leary,  re- 
gardless of  the  laughter,  and  covering 
three  or  four  numbers  with  \\hjetons. 

Sound  went  the  ball  once  more,  and 
onoc  more  he  lost. 

"  Look  now,  devil  a  lie  in  it,  ho  makes 
them  go  wherever  he  pleases.  I'll  take  a 
tnm  now  at  the  tables  ;  fair  play's  a  jewel 
—and  well  see  how  you'll  get  on." 

So  saying,  he  proceeded  to  insinuate  him- 
self into  the  chair  of  the  croupier,  whom 
he  proposed  to  supersede,  by  no  very  gen- 
tle means.  This  was  of  course  resisted, 
and  as  the  loud  mirth  of  the  bystanders 
^v  more  and  more  boisterous,  the  cries 
of  •*  A  la  parte  !  A  la  porte  I "  from  the 
tiendi  of  the  bank,  rang  through  the 
crowd. 

"Go  it,  Pat — go  it,  Pat"  said  Guy,  over 
mj  shoulder,  who  seemed  to  take  a  pro- 
iligious  interest  in  the  proceedings. 

At  this  unexpected  recognition  of  his 
fiativitv — ^for  Mr.  O'Leary  never  suspected 
iiecoafd  be  discovered  by  his  accent — he 
l^ked  across  the  table,  and  caught  my  eye 
at  once. 

"Oh,  I'm  safe  now  !  stand  by  me,  Mr. 
Lorrequcr,  and  we'll  clear  the  room." 

So  saying,  and  without  any  further  prov- 
ocation,' he  upset  the  croupier,  chair  and 
ill,  virith  one  sudden  jerk  upon  the  floor, 
and  giving  a  tremendous  kick  to  tho  cas- 
h-ttc.  sent  all  the  five-franc  pieces  flying 
over  him  ;  ho  then  jumped  upon  the  ta- 
ble, and  brandishing  his  blackthorn 
through  the  ormolu  lustre,  scattered  the 
▼ax-lights  on  all  sides,  accompanying  the 
exploit  by  a  jell  that  would  have  called 
up  all  Councmara  at  midnight,  if  it  had 
only  been  heard  there  ;  in  an  instant,  the 
gendarmes,  always  sufficiently  near  to  be 


called  in  if  required,  came  pouring  into 
the  room,  and  supposing  the  whole  affair 
had  been  a  preconcerted  thing  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  money  in  the  bank,  com- 
menced capturing  different  members  of  the 
company  who  appeared  by  enjoying  the  con- 
fusion, to  be  favoring  and  assisting  it.  My 
cousin  Guy  was  one  of  the  first  so  treated — a 
proceeding  to  which  he  responded  by  an  ap- 
peal rather  in  favor  with  most  English- 
men, and  at  once  knocked  down  the  gen- 
darme ;  this  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
engagement,  and  accordingly,  before  an 
explanation  could  possibly  be  atteinpted,  a 
most  terrific  combat  ensiud.  The  French- 
men in  the  room  siding  with  the  gendar- 
merie, and  making  common  cause  against 
the  English  ;  who,  although  greatly  infe- 
rior in  number,  possessed  considerable  ad- 
vantage, from  long  habit  in  street-rows 
and  boxing  encounters.  As  for  myself,  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  pitted  against 
a  very  pursy  and  unwieldv  Frenchman, 
who  sacre'd  to  admiration,  Tbut  never  put 
in  a  single  blow  at  me  ;  while,  therefore, 
I  amused  myself  practising  what  old  Cribb 
called  *'  the  one,  two,"  upon  his  fat  carcass, 
I  had  abundant  time  and  opportunity  to 
watch  all  that  was  doing  about  me,  and 
truly  a  more  ludicrous  affair  I  never  be- 
held. Imagine  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
young  Englishmen,  most  of  them  power- 
ful, athletic  fellows,  driving  an  indiscrim- 
inate mob  of  about  five  times  their  number 
before  them,  who,  with  courage  enough  to 
resist,  were  yet  so  totally  ignorant  of  the 
boxing  art,  that  they  retreated  pell-mell 
before  the  battering  jihalanx  of  their  stur- 
dy opponents — the  most  ludicrous  figure 
01  all  being  Mr.  O'Leary  himself,  who, 
standing  upon  the  table,  laid  about  him 
with  a  brass  lustre  that  he  had  unstrung, 
and  did  considerable  mischief  with  this 
novel  instrument  of«  warfare,  crying  out 
the  entire  time,  **  Murder  every  mothers 
son  of  them  !"  '*  Give  them  another  taste 
of  Waterloo  ! "  Just  as  he  had  uttered 
the  last  patriotic  sentiment,  he  received  a 
slight  admonition  from  behind,  by  the 
point  of  a  gendarme's  sword,  which  made 
him  leap  from  the  table  with  the  alacrity 
of  a  harlequin,  and  come  plump  down 
among  the  thickest  of  the  fray.  My  at- 
tention was  now  directed  elsewhere,  for 
above  all  the  din  and  tapage  of  the  en- 
counter I  could  plainly  hear  the  row-dow- 
dow  of  the  drums  and  the  measured  tread 
of  troops  approaching,  and  at  once  guessed 
that  a  reinforcement  of  the  gendarmerie 
wei*e  coming  up.  Behind  me  there  was  a 
large  window  with  a  heavy  scarlet  curtain 
before  it;  my  resolution  was  at  once  taken; 
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I  floored  my  antagonist,  whom  I  had  till 
now  treated  with  the  most  merciful  for- 
bearance, and  immediately  sprang  be- 
hind the  curtain.  A  second's  considera- 
tion showed  that  in  the  search  that  must 
ensue  this  would  afford  no  refuge,  so  I  at 
once  opened  the  sash,  and  endeavored  to 
ascertain  at  what  lieight  I  was  above  the 
ground  beneath  me  ;  the  night  was  so  dark 
that  I  could  see  nothing,  but  judging  from 
the  leaves  and  twigs  that  reached  to  the 
window  that  it  was  a  garden  beneatli,  and 
auguring  from  the  perfumed  smell  of  the 
shrubs,  that  they  could  not  be  tall  trees,  I 
resolved  to  leap,  a  resolve  I  had  little  time 
to  come  to,  for  the  step  of  the  soldiers  was 
already  heard  upon  the  stair.  Fixing  my 
hat,  then,  down  upon  my  brows,  and  but- 
toning my  coat  tightly,  1  let  myself  do^vn 
from  the"  window-stool  by  my  hands,  and 
fell  upon  my  legs  in  the  soft  earth  of  the 
garden,  safe  and  unhurt.  From  the  in- 
creased clamor  and  din  overhead,  I  could 
learn  the  affray  wtis  at  its  height,  and 
had  little  difficulty  in  detecting  the  sonor- 
ous accent  and  wild  threats  oi  my  friend 
Mr.  O'Leary  high  above  all  the  other 
sounds  around  him.  I  did  not  wait  long, 
however,  to  enjoy  them,  but  at  once  set 
about  securing  my  escape  from  mv  present 
bondage.  In  this  I  had  little  difficulty, 
for  I  was  directed  by  a  light  to  a  small 
door,  which,  as  I  approached,  found  that 
it  led  into  the  den  of  the  concienjey  and 
also  communicated  by  another  door  with 
the  street.  I  opened  it,  therefore,  at  once, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  onening  the  second, 
when  I  felt  myself  seizea  by  the  collar  by  a 
strong  hand  ;  and  on  turning  round,  saw 
the  sturdy  figure  of  the  concierge  himself, 
with  a  drawn  bavonet  within  a  few  inches 
of  my  throat.  "  Tenez,  mon  ami,"  said  I, 
quietly ;  and  placing  half  a  dozen  louis, 
some  of  my  recent  tpoils,  in  his  hand,  at 
once  satisfied  him  that,  even  if  I  were  a 
robber,  I  was  at  least  ond  that  understood 
and  respected  the  conveniences  of  society, 
lie  at  once  relinquished  his  hold  and 
dropped  his  weapon,  and  pulling  off  his  cap 
with  one  hand,  to  draw  the  cord  which 
opened  the  j^^rh  cochere  with  the  other, 
bowed  me  politely  to  the  street.  I  had 
scarcely  had  time  to  insinuate  myself  into 
the  dense  mass  of  the  people  whom  the 
noise  and  confusion  within  had  assembled 
around  the  house,  when  the  double  door  of 
the  building  opened,  and  a  file  of  gendar- 
merie came  forth,  leading  between  them  my 
friend  Mr.  O'Leary  and  some  others  of  the 
rioters — among  wnom  I  rejoiced  to  find  my 
cousin  did  not  figure.  If  I  were  to  judge 
from  his  disordered  habiliments  and  scar- 


red visage,  Mr.  O'Leary 's  resistance  to  the 
constituted  authorities  must  have  been  a 
vigorous  one,  and  the  drollery  of  his  ap- 
pearance was  certainly  not  decreased  by 
nis  having  lost  the  entire  brim  of  his  hat 
— the  covering  of  his  head  bearing,  under 
these  distressing  circumstances,  a  strong 
resemblance  to  a  saucepan. 

As  I  could  not  at  that  moment  contrib- 
ute in  any  way  to  his  rescue,  I  determined 
on  the  following  day  to  be  present  at  his 
examination,  and  render  him  all  the  assist- 
ance in  my  power.  Meanwhile  I  returned 
to  Meurice's,  thinking  of  every  adventure 
of  the  evening  much  more  than  of  my  own 
changed  condition  and  altered  fortunes. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

PARIS. 

The  first  thing  which  met  my  eye,  when 
waking  in  the  morning,  after  the  affair 
at  the  s(don  was  the  rouleau  of  hilJeis  d$ 
banque  which  I  had  won  at  play;  and  it  took 
several  minutes  before  I  could  persuade 
myself  that  the  entire  recollection  of  the 
evening  had  any  more  solid  foundation 
than  a  heated  brain  and  fevered  imagina- 
tion. The  sudden  spring  from  being  a 
subaltern  in  the  4 — th,  with  a  few  hun- 
dreds per  annum — ponr  tout  potagey  to  be- 
coming the  veritable  proprietor  of  several 
thousands,  with  a  handsome  house  in 
Cumberland,  was  a  consideration  which  I 
could  scarcely  admit  into  my  mind,  so 
fearful  was  I  that  the  very  first  occurrence 
of  the  day  should  dispel  the  illusion,  and 
throw  me  back  into  the  dull  reality  which 
I  was  hoping  to  escape  from. 

There  is  no  adage  more  true  than  the 
old  Iloman  one — '*  that  what  we  wish,  we 
readily  believe  ;"  so  I  had  little  difficulty 
in  convincing  myself  that  all  was  as  I  de- 
sired— although,  certainly,  my  confused 
memory  of  the  past  evening  contributed 
little  to  that  conviction.  It  was,  then, 
amid  a  very  whirl  of  anticipated  pleasures, 
and  new  schemes  for  enjoying  life,  that  I 
sat  down  to  a  breakfast,  at  which,  fliat  I 
might  lose  no  time  in  commencing  my 
race,  I  had  ordered  the  most  exquisite 
viands  which  even  French  cookery  could 
accomplish  for  the  occasion. 

My  plans  were  soon  decided  upon.  I 
resolved  to  remain  only  long  enough  in 
Paris  to  provide  myself  with  a  comfortable 
traveling  carriage,  secure  a  good  courier, 
and  start  for  Baden  ;  when  I  trusted  that 
my  pretensions,  whatever  favor  they  might 
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to  been  onco  recciyed  with,  would  cer- 
tainly liow,  at  least,  bo  listened  to  with 
mofepro8\^ct  of  being  Buccessfal. 

I  opened  tlie  GalignanVs  paper  of  the 
day  to  direct  nie  in  my  search,  and  had 
Bcarcely  read  a  few  lines  before  a  para- 
gmpli  caught  my  eve,  which  not  a  little 
amused  me  ;  it  was  fieaded — Serious  Riot 
at  the  Salon  des  strangers,  and  attempt  to 
Eobthe  Ba7ik  : 

''Last  eycuing,  among  the  persons  who 
preheated  themselves  at  the  table  of  this 
Lhionable  resort,  were  certain  individuals 
who,  by  their  manners  and  dress,  bespoke 
aaything  rather  than  the  rank  and  con- 
dition of  those  who  usually  resort  there, 
and  whose  admission  is  still  unexplained, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  police 
to  unmvel  the  mystery.  The  proprietors 
of  tlie  bank  did  not  fail  to  remark  these 
persons,  but  scrupled,  from  fear  of  dis- 
turbing the  propriety  of  the  8alon<t  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  for  their  exclusion,  re- 
serving their  intention  to  the  adoption  of 
precautions  against  such  intrusion  in  fu- 
ture—unfortunately, as  it  turned  out, 
eventually  —  for,  toward  eleven  o'clock, 
one  of  these  individuals,  having  lost  a  con- 
siderable sum  at  play,  proceeded  in  a  very 
violent  and  outrageous  manner  to  de- 
nounce the  bank,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
accuse  the  croupier  of  cheating.  This 
language,  having  failed  to  excite  the  dis- 
turWce  it  was  evidently  intended  to  pro- 
mote, was  soon  followed  up  by  a  most 
drtadful  personal  attack  upon  the  banker, 
in  which  he  was  thrown  from  his  seat,  and 
the  cas^eftSf  containing  several  thousand 
francs  in  gold  and  notes,  immediately  laid 
hold  oL  The  confusion  now  became  con- 
siderable, and  it  was  apparent  that  the 
vhole  had  been  a  preconcerted  scheme. 
j^everal  persons,  leaping  upon  the  table, 
attempted  to  extinguisli  the  great  luster  of 
lite  italon,  in  which  bold  attempt  they  were 
ni'Wt  spiritedly  resisted  by  some  of  the 
other  players  and  the  gendarmes,  who  had 
liv  this  time  arrived  in  force.  The  riot 
waa  quelled  after  a  prolonged  and  desper- 
ate resistance,  and  the  rioters,  with  tlio 
exception  of  two,  were  captured,  and  con- 
veyed to  prison,  where  they  await  the  re- 
sult of  a  judicial  investigation,  of  which 
vt  ^hall  not  fail  to  lay  the  particulars  be- 
fore our  readers. 

*' Since  our  goin^  to  press,  we  have 
learned  that  one  of  tne  ringleaders  in  this 
vile  scheme  is  a  noted  English  escroc — a 
^vindler,   who   was    already  arrested    at 

C for  traveling  with  a  false  {)a8sport, 

hut  who  contrives,  by  some  collusion  with 
iuoiher  of  the  gang,  to  evade  the  local 


authorities.  If  this  be  the  case,  we  trust 
he  will  speedily  be  detected  and  brought 
to  punishment. ' 

Whatever  amusement  I  had  found  in 
reading  the  commencing  portion  of  this 
ridiculous  misstatement,  the  allusion  in 
the  latter  part  by  no  means  afforded  me 
equal  pleasure ;  and  I  saw  in  one  rapid 
glance  how  much  annoyance,  and  how 
many  delays  and  impediments,  a  charge 
even  of  this  ridiculous  nature  might  give 
rise  to  in  my  present  circumstances.  **  My 
passport,  however,  will  settle  all,"  thought 
I,  as  I  thrust  my  hand  toward  my  pocket, 
in  which  I  had  placed  it  along  with  some 
letters. 

Guess  my  misery  to  discover  that  the 
whole  of  the  pocket  had  been  cut  away, 
probably  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the 
billets  de  lanaue  I  had  won  at  play,  but 
which  I  had  cnanged  from  that  pocket  to 
a  breast  one  on  leaving  the  table.  This  at 
once  led  me  to  suspect  that  there  might  be 
some  truth  in  the  suspicion  of  the  news- 
paper writer  of  a  preconcerted  scheme,  and 
at  once  ex]^lained  to  me  what  had  much 
puzzled  mo  before — the  extreme  rapidity 
with  which  the  elements  of  discord  were 
propagated,  for  the  whole  affair  was  the 
work  of  a  few  seconds.  While  I  continued 
to  meditate  on  these  matters,  the  waiter 
entered  with  a  small  note  in  an  envelope, 
which  a  commissionnairo  had  just  left  at 
the  hotel  for  me,  and  went  away,  saying 
there  was  no  answer.  I  oi)ened  it  hastily, 
and  read  : — 

*'  Dear  H., — The  confounded  affair  of 
last  night  has  induced  nie  to  leave  this  for 
a  few  days ;  besides  that^  I  have  obtained 
a  most  excellent  reason  for  absenting  my- 
self in  the  presence  of  a  black  eye,  which 
will  prevent  my  appearance  in  public  for 
a  week  to  come.  As  you  are  a  stranger 
here,  you  need  not  fear  being  detected. 
With  all  its  disagremeyiSy  I  can't  help 
laughing  at  the  adventure,  and  I  am  heart- 
ily glad  to  have  had  the  opportunitv  of 
displaying  old  Jackson's  science  upon  those 
wretched  gendarmes. 

**  Yours  truly, 

"0.  L." 

"This  certainly,"  thought  I,  'improves 
my  position.  Here  is  my  cousin  Guy — 
the  onlv  one  to  whom,  in  anv  doubt  or  dif- 
ficulty  here,  I  could  refer — here  he  is — 
flown,  without  letting  me  know  where  to 
address  him  or  find  him  out."  I  rang  my 
bell  hastily,  and  having  written  a  line  on 
my  card,  requesting  Lord  Kilkee  to  come 
to'me  as  soon  as  he  could,  dispatched  it  to 
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the  Rne  de  la  Paix.  The  messenger  soon 
returned  with  an  answer  that  Lord  Kilkec 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  Paris  late  the 
evening  before,  having  received  some  im- 
portcant  letters  from  Baden.  My  anxiety 
now  became  greater.  I  did  not  know  but 
that  the  moment  I  ventured  to  leave  the 
hotel  I. should  be  recognized  by  some  of 
the  witnesses  of  the  evening's  fray  ;  and  all 
thoughts  of  succoring  poor  O'Leary  were 
completely  forgotten  in  my  fear  for  the 
annoyances  the  whole  of  this  ridicu- 
lous affair  might  involve  me  in.  With- 
out any  decision  as  to  my  future  steps, 
I  dressed  myself,  and  proceeded  to  pay 
my  respects  to  Mrs.  Bingham  and  lier 
daughter,  who  were  in  the  same  hotel, 
and  wliom  I  had  not  seen  since  our 
arrival. 

As  I  entered  the  drawing-room,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  Miss  Bingham  alone. 
She  appeared  to  have  been  weeping — at 
least  tne  eiTorts  she  made  to  appear  easy 
and  in  good  spirits  contrasted  a  good  deal 
with  the  expression  of  her  features  as  I 
came  in.  To  my  inquiries  for  Mrs.  Bing- 
ham, I  received  tor  answer  that  the  friends 
Mrs.  Bingham  had  expected  having  left  a 
^ew  days  before  for  Baden,  she  had  resolv- 
ed on  following  them,  and  had  now  merely 
driven  out  to  make  a  few  purchases  Ix^fore 
her  departure,  which  was  to  take  place  in 
the  morning. 

There  is  something  so  sad  in  the  thought 
of  being  deserted  and  left  by  one's  friends 
under  any  circumstances,  that  I  cannot 
express  how  much  this  intelligence  affect- 
ed me.  It  seemed,  too,  like  the  last  drop 
of  bad  news  filling  up  the  measure,  that  I 
was  to  be  suddenly  deprived  of  the  society 
of  the  very  few  friends  about  mo,  just  as  1 
stood  most  in  need  of  them. 

Whether  or  not  Miss  Bingham  noticed 
my  embarrassment,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  cer- 
taml}^  she  seemed  not  displeased,  and  there 
was  in  the  half-encouraging  tone  of  her 
manner  something  which  led  me  to  suspect 
that  she  was  not  dissatisfied  with  the  im- 
pression her  news  seemed  to  produce  upon 
me. 

Without  at  all  alluding^  to  my  own  im- 
proved fortune,  or  to  the  events  of  the 
preceding  night,  I  began  to  talk  over  the 
coming  journey,  and  expressed  my  sincere 
regret  that,  having  lost  my  passport  under 
circumstances  which  might  create  some 
delay,  I  could  not  join  their  party  as  I 
should  otherwise  have  done. 

Miss  Bingham  heard  this  speech  with 
rather  more  emotion  than  so  simple  a  de- 
claration was  calculated  to  produce ;  and, 
while  she  threw  down  her  eyes  beneath 


their  long  dark  lashes,  ana  colored  slightly, 
asked, — 

''And  did  you  really  wish  to  come  with 
us  ?  " 

"Undoubtedly,"  said  I. 

'^  And  is  there  no  other  objection  than 
the  passport  ?" 

*' None  whatever,"  said  I,  warming  as  I 
spoke,  for  the  interest  she  ap])eared  to 
take  in  me  completelv  upset  all  my  calcula- 
tions ;  besides  tliat,  I  had  never  seen  her 
looking  so  handsome,  and  ihaU  as  the 
French  wisely  remark,  vaut  toujours  queU 
que  chose. 

**  Oh,  then,  pray  come  with  us,  which 
you  can  do,  for  mamma  has  just  got  a 
passport  for  her  nephew  along  with  her 
own  ;  and  as  we  really  don't  want  hifiiy 
nor  7ie  us,  we  shall  both  be  better  pleased 
to  bo  free  of  each  other,  and  you  can  easily 
afterwards  have  your  own  forwarded  to 
Baden  by  post." 

''Ah,  but,"  said  I,  "how  shall  I  be 
certain,  if  I  take  so  flattering  an  offer, 
that  you  will  forgive  me  for  filling  up  the 
place  of  the  dear  cousin,  for,  if  I  conjec- 
ture aright,  it  is  le  cher  Edouard  that 
puqioses  to  be  your  companion." 

"  Yes,  you  have  guessed  quite  correctly ; 
but  you  must  not  tax  me  with  inconsist- 
ency, but  really  I  have  grown  quite  tired 
of  my  poor  cousin,  since  I  saw  him  lust 
night" 

"And  you  used  to  admire  him  most 
prodigiously." 

"  Well,  well,  that  is  all  true,  but  I  do  so 
no  longer." 

"Eh  I  perche?^^  said  I,  looking  cunning- 
ly in  her  eye. 

"For  reasons  that  Mr.  Lorrequer  shall 
never  know  if  he  has  to  ask  them,"  said 
the  poor  girl,  covering  her  eyes  with  her 
hands,  and  sobbing  bitterly. 

What  I  thought,  said,  or  did  upon  this 
occasion,  with  all  my  most  sincere  desire 
to  make  a  "clean  breast  of  it  in  these 
Confessions."  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  do 
know,  that  two  hours  after,  I  found  my- 
self still  sitting  upon  the  sofa  beside  Miss 
Bingham,  whom  I  had  been  calling  Emily 
all  the  while,  and  talking  more  of  ]>ersonal 
matters  and  my  own  circumstances  than  is 
ever  safe  or  prudent  for  a  young  man  to 
do  with  any  lady  under  the  age  of  his 
mother. 

All  that  I  can  now  remember  of  this 
interview  is  the  fact  of  having  arranged 
my  departure  in  the  manner  proposed  by 
Miss  Bingham — a  proposition  to  which  1 
acceded  with  an  affectation  of  satisfaction 
tliat  I  fear  went  very  far  to  deceive  my 
fair  friend.     Not  that  the  pleasure  I  felt 
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in  the  prospect  mras  altogether  feigned  ; 
but  certainly  the  liabft  of  oeing  led  away 
by  the  whim  and  temper  of  the  moment 
hil  so  much,  become  part  of  my  nature, 
that  1  had  long  since  deapairea  of  ever 
guarding  myself  against  the  propensity  I 
had  aciiiiireil  of  following  every  lead  which 
any  one  might  throw  out  for  me.  And 
thas,a8XKH>r  Harry  Lorrequer  was  ever  the 
fintman  to  get  into  a  row  at  the  engges- 
tion  of  a  friend,  so  he  only  waited  the  least 
possible  pressing  on  any  occasion  to  in- 
ToWe  himself  in  any  scrape  or  misfortune 
that  presented  itself,  provided  there  was 
only  some  one  good  enough  to  advise  him 
to  Jo  so. 
As  I  entered  my  own  room,  to  make 

{reparations  for  my  departure,  I  could  not 
elp  thinking  over  all  the  events  thus 
crowded  into  the  space  of  a  few  hours. 
My  sudden  possession  of  wealth — my  pros- 
pects at  Callonby  still  undecided — my 
Bcrape  at  the  salon — ^my  late  interview 
with  Miss  Bingham,  in  which  I  had  only 
stopped  short  of  a  proposal  to  marry,  were 
almost  sufficient  to  occupy  any  reasonable 
mind ;  and  so  I  was  beginning  to  suspect, 
when  the  waiter  informed  me  that  the 
commissaire  of  police  was  in  waiting  below 
and  witihed  to  speak  to  me.  Affecting 
some  surprise  at  the  request,  which  I  at 
once  perceived  the  object  of,  I  desired  him 
to  be  introduced.  I  was  quite  correct  in 
my  guess.  The  information  of  my  bein^ 
concerned  in  the  affair  at  the  salon  had 
U«Q  communicated  to  the  authorities,  and 
the  commissaire  had  orders  to  obtain  bail 
for  my  appearance  at  the  Tribunal  do  Jus- 
tice, on  that  day  week,  or  commit  me  at 
once  to  prison.  The  commissaire  politely 
gave  me  till  evening  to  procure  the  re- 
quired bail,  satisfying  himself  that  he 
conld  adopt  measures  to  prevent  my  es- 
cape, and  took  his  leave.  lie  had  scarcely 
gone  when  Mr.  Edward  Bingham  was  an- 
noanced — the  reason  for  this  visit  I  could 
not  so  easily  divine  :  but  I  had  little  time 
allowed  for  my  conjectures,  as  the  same 
instant  a  very  smart,  dapper  little  gentle- 
man presented  himself,  dressed  in  all  the 
extravagimce  of  French  mode.  His  hair, 
which  was  permitted  to  curl  u]^on  his 
shoulders,  was  divided  along  the  middle  of 
the  head  ;  his  mustachios  were  slightly 
upturned  and  carefully  waxed,  and  his 
small  chin-tuft  or  Henri  Quatre  most 
/gracefully  pointed ;  he  wore  three  most 
happily  contrasting  colored  waistcoats,  and 
spars  of  glittering  orass.  His  visit  was  of 
Bcarcely  five  minutes'  duration ;  but  was 
eridently  the  opening  of  a  breaching  bat- 
tery by  the  Bingham  family  in  all  form — 


the  object  of  which  I  could  at  least  guess 
at. 

My  embarrassments  were  not  destined  to 
end  here  ;  for  scarcely  had  I  returned  Mr. 
Bingham's  eighth  salutation  at  the  end  of 
the  staircase,  wlien  another  individual  pre- 
sented himself  before  me.  This  figure  was 
in  every  respect  the  opposite  of  my  last 
visitor.  Although  framed  perfectly  upon 
the  late  Parisian  school  of  dandyism,  liis, 
however,  was  the  Ecole  militaire,  Le  Cap- 
itaine  Eugene  de  Joncourt,  for  so  he  intro- 
duced himself,  was  a  portly  personage  of 
about  five-and-thirty  or  forty  years  of  age, 
with  that  mixture  of  hoiihomie  and  ferocity 
in  his  features  which  the  soldiers  of  Napo- 
leon's army  either  affected  or  possessed 
naturally.  His  features,  which  were  hand- 
some, and  the  expression  of  which  was 
pleasing,  were,  as  it  seemed,  perverted,  by 
the  warlike  turn  of  a  most  terrific  pair  of 
whiskers  and  mustachios,  from  their  natu- 
rally good-humored  bent ;  and  the  prac- 
ticed frown  and  quick  turn  of  his  dark  eye 
were  evidently  only  the  acquired  advan- 
tages of  his  military  career  ;  a  handsome 
mouth,  with  singularly  regular  and  ffood 
teeth,  took  much  away  from  the  stem  look 
of  the  upper  part  of  his  face,  and  contribr 
uted,  with  the  aid  of  a  most  pleasing  voice, 
to  impress  you  in  his  favor  :  his  dress  was 
a  blue  braided  frock,  decorated  with  the 
cordon  of  the  Legion  ;  but  neither  these, 
nor  the  clink  of  his  long  cavalry  spurs, 
were  necessary  to  convince  you  tnat  the 
man  was  a  soldier  ;  besides  that,  there  waj^ 
that  mixture  of  urbanity  and  aplomb  in  his 
manner,  which  showed  him  to  be  perfectly 
accustomed  to  the  usages  of  the  best  so- 
ciety. 

"May  I  beg  to  know,"  said  he,  as  he 
seated  himself  slowly,  **if  this  card  con- 
tains your  name  and  address?"  handing 
me  at  the  same  moment  one  of  mv  visiting 
cards.  I  immediately  replied  in  the  affirm- 
ative. 

**  You  are  in  the  English  service  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Then,  may  I  entreat  your  pardon  for 
the  trouble  of  these  questions,  and  explain 
the  reason  of  my  visit  ?  I  am  the  friend 
of  Le  Baron  d'Haulpenne,  with  whom  you 
had  the  altercation  last  night  at  the  salon, 
and  in  whose  name  I  have  come  to  request 
the  address  of  a  friend  on  your  part." 

"  Ho,  ho,"  thought  I,  "  the  baron  is  then 
the  stout  gentleman  that  I  pummelled  so 
unmercifufiy  near  the  window ;  but  how 
came  he  by  mv  card  ?  and  besides,  in  a  row 
of  that  kind,  1  am  not  aware  how  far  the 
matter  can  be  conceived  to  go  farther  than 
what  hapi)en8  at  the  moment  '*   These  were 
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the  thoughts  of  a  second  of  time,  and  before 
I  could  reply,  the  captain  resumed, 

"You  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  so,  indeed,  should  I  like  to 
do  ;  but,  unfortunately,  D'Haulpenne  says 
that  you  struck  him  with  your  walking- 
cane,  so  you  know,  under  such  a  state  of 
things,  there  is  but  one  course." 

"fiut  gently,"  added  I,  "I  had  no  cane 
whatever  last  evening." 

"  Oh  !  I  beg  pardon,"  interrupted  he  ; 
**  but  my  friend  is  most  positive  m  his  ac- 
count, and  describes  the  altercation  as  hav- 
ing continued  from  the  salon  to  the  street, 
when  you  struck  him,  and  at  the  same  time 
threw  him  your  card.  Two  of  your  officers 
were  also  jiresent ;  and  although,  as  it  ap- 
pears from  your  present  forgetful ness,  that 
the  thing  took  place  in  the  heat  and  ex- 
citement of  the  moment,  still " 

*'But  still,"  said  I,  catching  up  his  last 
words,  **I  never  did  strike  the  gentleman 
as  you  describe,  never  had  any  altercation 
in  the  street — and 


"  Is  that  your  address  ? "  said  the 
Frenchman,  with  a  slight  bow. 

'*  Yes,  certainlv  it  is." 

'*Why,  then,"  said  ho,  with  a  mild 
curl  of  his  upper  lip,  half  smile,  half  de- 
rision  

**Wliy,  then,  make  yourself  perfectly 
easy,"  I  replied.  *'  If  any  one  has  by  an 
accident  made  use  of  my  name,  it  shall  not 
suffer  by  such  a  mistake.  I  shall  be  quite 
at  your  service  the  moment  I  can  find  out 
a  friend  to  refer  you  to." 

I  had  much  difficulty  to  utter  these  few 
words  with  a  suitable  degree  of  temper,  so 
stung  was  I  by  the  insolent  demeanor  of 
the  Frenchman,  whose  coolness  and  urban- 
ity seemed  only  to  increase  every  moment. 

''Then  I  have  the  honor  to  salute  you," 
said  he,  rising  with  ^reat  mildness  in  his 
voice  ;  "and  shall  take  the  liberty  to  leave 
my  card  for  the  information  of  your 
friend." 

So  saying,  he  placed  his  card  upon  the 
table,  "Le  Capitaine  Eugene  de  Joncourt, 
Cuirassiers  de  la  Garde." 

"I  need  not  jiress  upon  Monsieur  the 
value  of  dispatch." 

"I  shall  not  lose  a  moment,"  said  I,  as 
he  clattered  down  the  stairs  of  the  hotel, 
with  that  perfect  swaggering  nonchalance 
which  your  foreigner  is  always  an  adept  in; 
and  I  returned  to  my  room  to  meditate 
upon  my  numerous  embarrassments,  and 
think  over  the  difficulties  which  every  mo- 
ment was  contributing  to  increase  the 
number  of. 

"The  indictment  has  certainly  many 
counts,"  thought  I. 


Imprimis :  a  half-implied,  but  fully 
comprehended  promise  to  marry  a  jounff 
lady,  with  whom,  I  confess,  I  only  intena 
to  ]oumey  this  life — as  far  as  Baden. 

Secondly :  a  charge  of  swindling — ^for 
such  the  imputation  amounts  to— at  the 
saloiu 

Thirdly :  another  unaccountable  delay 
in  joining  the  Gallon bys,  with  whom  I  am 
every  hour  in  tlie  risk  of  being  co^nproinis; 
and,  lastly,  a  duel  in  perspective  with 
some  confounded  Frencnman,  who  is  at 
this  very  moment  practicing  at  a  pistol 
gallery. 

Such  were  the  heads  of  my  reflections, 
and  such  the  agreeable  impressions  my 
visit  to  Paris  was  destined  to  open  with ; 
how  thev  were  to  be  followed  up  remains 
to  be  tofd. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

CAPTAIN  TREVANION'S  ADVENTURE. 

As  the  day  was  now  waning  apace,  and 
I  was  still  unprovided  with  any  one  who 
could  act  as  my  second,  I  set  out  upon  a 
search  through  the  various  large  hotels  in 
the  neighborhood,  trusting  that  amid  my 
numerous  acouaintance  I  should  be  for- 
tunate enougii  to  find  some  of  them  at 
Paris.  With  a  most  anxious  eye  I  scanned 
the  lists  of  arrivals  at  the  usual  haunts  of 
my  countrymen,  in  the  Rue  Rivoli  and  the 
Place  Vend6me,  but  without  success ; 
there  were  long  catalogues  of  "Milors," 
with  their  *'  couriers,"  etc.,  but  not  one 
name  known  to  me  in  the  number. 

I  repaired  to  Galignani's  Library,  which, 
though  crowded  as  ever  with  English,  did 
not  present  to  me  one  familiar  face. 
From  thence  I  turned  into  the  Palais 
Roval,  and  at  last,  completely  jaded  by 
walking,  and  sick  from  aisappointmeht,  I 
sat  down  upon  a  bench  in  the  Tuileries 
Gardens. 

I  had  scarcely  been  there  many  minutes 
when  a  gentleman  accosted  me  in  English, 
saying,  "  May  I  ask  if  this  be  your  prop- 
erty?" showing,  at  the  same  time,  a 
pocket-book  which  I  had  inadvertently 
dropped  in  pulling  out  my  handkerchief. 
As  I  thanked  him  for  his  attention,  and 
was  about  to  turn  away,  I  perceived  that 
he  continued  to  look  very  steadily  at  me. 
At  length  he  said  : — 

"I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  ;  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  see  Mr.  Lorrequer,  who 
may,  perhaps,  recollect  my  name,  Tre- 
vanion,  of  the  43d.  The  last  time  we 
met  was  at  Malta." 
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»Oh,I  Temember  jKjrfectly.  Indeed,  I 
ghonld  be  ^ery  ungrateful  if  I  did  uot ; 
for  to  pur  kind  offices  there  I  am  indebt- 
ed for  my  life.  You  must  surely  recollect 
the  street  tow  near  the  battery  ?^' 

^•Yes;  that  was  rather  a  brisk  affair 
while  it  lasted  ;  but,  pray,  how  long  have 
joabeen  here  ?'* 

'Olerely  a  few  days  ;  and  most  anxious 
im  1  to  leave  aa  soon  as  possible ;  for,  in- 
dependently of  pressing  reasons  to  wish 
myself  elsewhere,  I  have  had  nothing  but 
trouble  and  worry  since  my  arrival,  and  at 
this  instant  am  inyolved  in  a  duel,  with- 
ont  the  slightest  cause  that  I  can  discoyer, 
nd,  what  is  still  worse,  without  the  aid 
of  a  single  friend  to  undertake  the  requi- 
site negotiation  for  me.'' 

*'If  my  services  can  in  any  way  as- 
lut -^ 

''Oh,  my  dear  captain,  this  is  really  so 
zrcat  a  favor  that  I  cannot  say  how  much 
I  thank  you." 

"Say  nothing  whatever,  but  rest  quite 
assorecl  that  I  am  comjAetely  at  your  dis- 
posal; for  although  we  are  not  very  old 
iriends,  yet  I  have  hoard  so  much  of  you 
from  8ome  of  ours,  that  I  feel  as  if  we  had 
been  long  acquainted.'' 

This  was  an  immense  piece  of  good 
fortune  to  me  ;  for,  of  all  the  persons  I 
hev,  he  was  the  most  suited  to  aid  mo  at 
thU  moment.  In  addition  to  a  thorough 
howledge  of  the  Continent  and  its  habits, 
he  spoke  French  fluently,  and  had  been 
the  most  distinguished  authorit^r  in  the 
duello  to  a  largo  military  acquaintance ; 
ji^ning  to  a  consummate  tact  and  clever- 
ih?)«  in  his  diplomacy  a  temper  that  never 
permitied  itself  to  bo  rufBed,  and  a  most 
unexceptionable  reputation  for  courage. 
In  a  word  to  have  had  Trevanion  for  your 
second  was  not  only  to  have  secured  odds 
in  jour  favor,  but,  still  better,  to  have  ob- 
tained the  certaint;]^  that,  let  the  affair 
take  what  turn  it  might,  vou  were  sure  of 
coming  out  of  it  with  credit. 

He  was  the  only  man  I  have  ever  met 
vho  had  much  mixed  himself  in  transac- 
tions of  this  nature,  and  yet  never,  by  any 
chance,  had  degenerated  into  the  fire- 
(flcer ;  more  quiet,  unassuming  manners  it 
^u  impossible  to  meet  with,  and,  in  the 
various  anecdotes  I  had  heard  of  him,  I 
had  always  traced  a  degree  of  forbearance 
that  men  of  leas  known  bravery  might  not 
have  ventured  to  practice.  At  the  same 
^inie,  when  onoe  roused  by  anything  like 
premeditated  insult— or  predetermined  af- 
front-4ie  became  almost  ungovernable, 
ttd  it  would  be  safer  to  beard  the  lion  in 
kit  den  than  cross  his  path.    Among  the 


many  stories,  and  there  were  a  great  many 
current  in  his  regiment  concerning  him, 
there  was  one  so  singularly  characteristic 
of  the  man,  that,  as  1  have  passingly  men- 
tioned his  name  here,  I  may  as  well  relate 
it ;  at  the  same  time  premising  that,  as  it 
is  well  known,  I  may  only  bo  repeating  an 
often-heard  tale  to  many  of  mv  readers. 

When  the  regiment  to  whicfi  Trevanion 
belonged  became  part  of  the  armv  of  occu- 
pation in  Paris,  he  was  left  at  Versailles, 
seriously  ill  from  tho  effects  of  a  saber- 
wound  he  received  at  Watorloo,- and  from 
which  his  recovery  at  first  was  exceedingly 
doubtful.  At  the  end  of  Peveral  weeks, 
however,  he  became  out  of  danger,  and 
was  able  to  receive  tho  visits  of  his  brother 
officers,  whenever  they  were  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  a  day  s  leave  of  absence 
to  run  down  and  see  him.  From  them  he 
learnt  that  one  of  his  oldest  friends  in  the 
regiment  had  fallen  in  a  duel,  during  the 
time  of  his  illness,  and  that  two  other  offi- 
cers were  dangerously  wounded — one  of 
them  was  not  expected  to  survive.  When 
he  inquired  as  to  the  reasons  of  these 
many  disasters,  he  was  informed  that  since 
tho  entrance  of  the  allies  into  Paris,  the 
French  officers,  boiling  with  rage  and  in- 
dignation at  their  recent  defeat,  and 
smarting  under  tho  hourly  disgrace  w^hich 
tho  presence  of  their  conquerors  suggested, 
sought  out,  by  every  means  in  their  power, 
opportunities  of  insult ;  but  always  so  art- 
fully contrived  as  to  render  the  op])osito 
party  the  cliallenger,  thus  reserving  to 
themselves  tho  choice  of  the  weapons. 
When,  therefore,  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
the  French  are  the  most  expert  swordsmen 
in  Europe,  little  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the 
issue  of  these  combats  ;  and,  in  fact,  scarce- 
ly a  morning  passed  without  three  or  four 
English  or  Prussian  officers  being  carried* 
through  the  Barriere  do  TEtoile,  if  not 
dead,  at  least  seriously  wounded,  and  con- 
demned to  carry  with  them  through  life 
the  inflictions  of  a  sanguinary  and  savage 
spirit  of  vengeance. 

While  Trevanion  listened  to  this  sad  re- 
cital— and  scarcely  did  a  day  come  with- 
out adding  to  the  long  catalogue  of  disas- 
ters— he  at  once  perceived  that  the  quiet 
deportment  and  uniissumi ng  demeanor 
which  so  strongly  characterize  the  English 
officer  were  construed  by  their  French  op- 
ponents into  evidences  of  want  of  courage, 
and  saw  that  to  so  systematic  a  plan  for 
slaughter  no  common  remedy  could  be  ap- 
plied, and  that  some  coup  (Vitat  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  put  it  down  once  and 
for  ever. 

In  the  history  of  these  sanguinary  ren- 
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contres  one  name  was  couidnnally  recur- 
ring, generally  as  the  principal,  sometimes 
the  instigator  of  the  quarrel.  This  was  an 
ofSecr  of  a  chasseur  regiment,  who  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  best  swordsman 
in  the  whole  French  army,  and  was  no  less 
distinguished  for  his  '*  skill  at  fence  "  than 
his  uncompromising  hatred  of  the  firitish, 
with  whom  alone,  of  all  the  allied  forces, 
he  was  ever  known  to  come  in  contact. 
So  celebrated  was  the  "Capitaine  Auguste 
Ctendemar  "  for  his  pursuits,  that  it  was 
well  known  at  that  time  in  Paris  that  he 
was  the  president  of  a  duelling  club,  asso- 
ciated for  the  express  and  avowed  object 
of  provoking  to  insult,  and  as  certainly 
dooming  to  death,  every  English  officer 
upon  whom  they  could  fasten  a  quarrel 

The  Caf6  Phillidor,  at  that  period  in  the 
Eue  Vivienne,  was  the  rendezvous  of  this 
reputable  faction,  and  here  le  Capitaine 
reined  supreme,  receiving  accounts  of  the 
various  '* affairs"  which  were  transacting 
—counseling  and  plotting  for  the  future. 
His  ascendancy  among  his  countrymen 
was  perfectly  undisputed,  and  being  pos- 
sessed of  great  muscular  strength,  and  that 
peculiar  jarmiche  exterior,  without  which 
courage  is  nothing  in  France,  he  was  in 
every  way  calculate  for  the  infamous  lead- 
ership he  assumed. 

It  was,  unfortunately,  to  this  same  cafe, 
being  situated  in  what  was  called  the  Eng- 
lish quarter,  that  the  officers  of  the  43d 
regiment  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting,  to- 
tally unaware  of  the  plots  by  which  they 
were  surrounded,  and  quite  unsuspecting 
the  tangled  web  of  deliberate  and  cold- 
blooded assassination  in  which  they  were 
involved,  and  here  took  place  the  quarrel, 
the  result  of  which  was  the  death  of  Tre- 
vanion's  friend,  a  young  officer  of  great 
promise,  and  universally  beloved  in  his 
regiment. 

As  Trevanion  listened  to  these  accounts, 
his  impatience  became  daily  greater  that  his 
weak  state  should  prevent  liis  being[  among 
his  brother  officers,  when  his  advice  and 
assistance  were  so  im]>eratively  required, 
and  where,  amid  all  the  solicitude  for  his 
perfect  recovery,  he  could  not  but  per- 
ceive they  ardently  wished  for  his  presence. 

The  day  at  last  arrived,  and,  restored  to 
something  like  his  former  self,  Trevanion 
once  more  appeared  in  the  mess-room  of 
his  regiment  Amid  the  many  sincere  and 
hearty  congratulations  on  his  recovered 
looks  were  not  a  few  half-expressed  hints 
that  he  should  not  ^o  much  out  into  the 
world,  for  some  little  time  to  come.  To 
these  friendly  admonitions  Trevanion  re- 
plied by  a  good-humored  laugh,  and  a  I 


ready  assurance  that  he  nnderstood  the  in- 
tended kindness,  and  felt  in  no  wise  dis- 
posed to  be  invalided  again.  '^  In  fact,' 
said  he,  '^  I  have  come  up  here  to  enjoy 
life  a  little,  not  to  risk  it ;  but  among  the 
sights  of  your  gay  capital,  I  must  certainly 
have  a  peep  at  your  famed  captain,  A 
whom  I  have  heard  too  much  not  to  feel 
an  interest  in  him." 

Nothwithstanding  the  many  objection! 
to  this,  made  with  a  view  to  delay  his  visit 
to  the  Phillidor  to  a  later  period,  it  was  at 
length  agreed  that  they  should  all  repair  to 
the  caf6  that  evening,  but  upon  the  ex- 
press understanding  that  every  cause  of 
auarrel  should  be  strictly  avoided,  and 
tnat  their  stay  should  be  merely  sufficient 
to  satisfy  Trcvanion's  curiosity  as  to  the 
appearance  of  the  renowned  captain. 

It  was  rather  before  the  usual  hour  of 
the  cafe's  filling,  that  a  number  of  EngliA 
officers,  among  whom  was  Ti'evanion,  en- 
tered the  salon  of  the  Phillidor ;  having 
determined  not  to  attract  any  unusual  a^ 
tention,  they  broke  into  little  knots  and 
parties  of  threes  and  fours,  and  dispersed 
through  the  room,  where  they  either 
sipped  their  coffee  or  played  at  dominoes, 
then,  as  now,  the  staple  resource  of  a 
French  caf6. 

The  clock  over  the  comptoir  struck 
eight,  and,  at  the  same  instant,  a  waiter 
made  his  appearance,  carrying  a  small 
table,  which  ne  placed  beside  the  fire,  and, 
having  trimmed  a  lamp,  and  placed  a  large 
armchair  before  it,  was  about  to  withdraw, 
when  Trevanion,  whose  curiosity  was  rous- 
ed by  the  singularity  of  these  arrange- 
ments, determined  upon  askingfor  whose 
comfort  they  were  intended.  The  waiter 
stared  for  a  moment  at  the  question,  with 
an  air  as  if  doubting  the  seriousness  of 
him  who  put  it,  and  at  last  replied,  **Pour 
Monsieur  le  Capitaine^  je  croiSf*'  with  a 
certain  tone  of  significance  upon  the  latter 
words. 

"Le  Capitaine!  but  what  captain?" 
said  he,  carelessly ;  **  for  I  am  a  captain, 
and  that  gentleman  there — and  there,  too, 
is  another,"  at  the  same  instant  throwing 
himself  listlessly  into  the  well-cushioned 
chair,  and  stretching  out  his  legs  at  full 
length  upon  the  hearth. 

The  look  of  horror  which  this  quiet  pro- 
ceeding on  his  part  elicited  from  the  poor 
waiter,  so  astonished  Trevanion,  that  he 
could  not  help  saying, — **  Is  there  anything 
the  matter  with  you,  my  friend  ?  Arc  yon 
ill  ?  " 

"  No,  monsieur,  not  ill ;  nothing  the 
matter  with  me;  but  you,  sir,  oh^  you, 
sir,  pray  come  away." 
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*!/«/"  gaid  Trevanion— '*me  !  why,  my 
^man,  I  was  never  better  in  my  life"; 
so  now  just  bring  me  my  coffee  and  the 
Imltnty  if  you  have  it ;  there,  don't 
stare  that  way,"  but  do  as  I  bid  you." 

"There  was  something  in  the  assured 
tone  of  these  few  words  that  either  over- 
awed or  repressed  every  rising  feeling  of 
the  waiter  for  his  interrogator ;  for,  si- 
lently handing  his  coffee  and  the  news- 
paper, he  left  the  room ;  not,  however, 
witbotit  bestowing  a  parting  glance  so  full 
of  terror  and  dismay  that  our  friend  was 
obli;;ed  to  smile  at  it.  All  this  was  the 
work  of  a  few  minutes,  and  not  until  the 
noise  of  new  arrivals  had  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  his  brother  officers,  did  they 
perceive  where  he  had  installed  himself,and 
to  what  danger  he  was  thus,  as  they  sup- 
posed, unwittingly  exposed. 

In  perfect  misery  at  what  they  conceived 
their  own  fault,  in  not  apprismg  him  of 
the  jacred  character  of  that  place,  they 
ilood  silently  looking  at  him  as  he  con- 
tinned  to  sip  his  coffee,  apparently  uncon- 
Bcioua  of  everything  and  person  about 
him. 

It  wag  now,  however,  too  late  for  remon- 
strance ;  for  already  several  French  officers 
had  noticed  the  circumstance,  and  by  their 
interchange  of  looks  and  signs,  openly 
erinced  their  satisfaction  at  it,  and  their 
delight  at  the  catastrophe  which  seemed 
inevitable  to  the  luckless  Englishman. 

There  was  now  a  more  than  ordinary 
silence  in  the  cafe,  which  at  all  times  was 
remarkable  for  the  quiet  and  noiseless  de- 
meanor of  its  frequenters,  when  the  door 
^  flnng  open  by  the  ready  waiter,  and 
the  Capitaine  Auguste  Gendemar  entered. 
He  was  a  large  squarely-built  man,  with  a 
fflrtst  savage  expression  of  countenance, 
which  a  bushy  beard  and  shaffgy  overhang- 
ing moustache  served  successfully  to  assist; 
his  eyes  were  shaded  by  deep,  projecting 
hrows,  and  long  eyebrows  slanting  over 
them,  and  increasing  their  look  of  piercing 
eharpness ;  there  was  in  his  whole  air  and 
demeanor  that  certain  French  air  of  swag- 
jrcring  bnllyism  which  ever  remained  m 
those  who,  having  risen  from  the  ranks, 
maintained  the  look  of  ruffianly  defiance 
which  gave  their  early  character  for  cou- 
n^e  its  peculiar  merit. 

lo  the  friendly  salutations  of  his  conn- 
trymen  he  returned  the  slightest  and  cold- 
est acknowledgments,  throwing  a  glance 
of  dibdain  around  him  aa  he  wended  his 
*aj,to  his  accustomed  place  beside  the 
be;  this  he  did  with  as  much  of  noise 
ttd  swagger  as  he  could  well  contrive ; 
Ui  uber  and  nbretacohe  claoking  behind. 


his  spura  jangling,  and  his  heavy  step, 
made  purposely  heavier  to  draw  upon  him 
the  notice  an&  attention  he  sought  for. 
Trevanion  alone  testified  no  consciousness 
of  his  entrance,  and  appeared  totally  en- 
grossed by  the  columns  of  his  newspaper, 
from  which  ho  never  lifted  his  eyes  for  an 
instant.  Le  Capitaine  at  length  reached 
the  fire-place,  when,  no  sooner  did  he  be- 
hold his  accustomed  seat  in  the  possession 
of  another,  than  he  absolutely  started  back 
with  surprise  and  anger. 

What  might  have  been  his  first  impulse 
it  is  hard  to  say,  for,  as  the  blood  rushed 
to  his  face  and  forehead,  he  clenched  his 
hands  firmly,  and  seemed  for  an  instant, 
as  he  eyed  the  stranger,  like  a  tiger  about 
to  spring  upon  its  victim  ;  this  was  but  for 
a  second,  for  turning  rapidly  round  to- 
ward his  friends,  he  gave  them  a  look  of 
peculiar  meaning,  showing  two  rows  of 
white  teeth,  with  a  grin  which  seemed  to 
say,  "  I  have  taken  my  line  ; "  and  he  had 
done  so.  He  now  ordered  the  waiter,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  to  bring  him  a  chair. 
This  he  took  roughly  from  him  and  placed, 
with  a  crash,  upon  the  fioor,  exactly  op- 
posite that  of  Trevanion,  and  still  so  near, 
as  scarcely  to  permit  of  his  sitting  down 
upon  it.  ^J'he  noisy  vehemence  of  this 
action  at  last  appeared  to  have  roused 
Trevanion's  attention,  for  he  now,  for  the 
first  time,  looked  up  from  his  paper,  and 
quietly  regarded  his  vis-a-vis.  There 
could  not  m  the  world  be  a  stronger  con- 
trast to  the  bland  look  and  courteous  ex- 
pression of  Trevanion's  handsome  features, 
than  the  savage  scowl  of  the  enraged 
Frenchman,  in  whose  face  the  strong  and 
ill-repressed  workings  of  passion  were 
twitching  and  distorting  every  lineament 
and  line  ;  indeed  no  words  could  ever  con- 
vey half  BO  forcibly  as  did  that  look,  insult 
— open,  palpable,  deep,  detennined  insult ! 

Trevanion,  whose  eyes  had  been  merely 
for  a  moment  lifted  from  his  paper,  again 
fell,  and  he  appeared  to  take  no  notice 
whatever  of  the  extraoi-dinary  proximity 
of  the  Frenchman,  still  less  of  the  savage 
and  insulting  character  of  his  looks. 

Le  Capitaine,  having  thus  failed  to  bring 
on  the  explanation  he  sought  for,  proceed- 
ed to  accomplish  it  by  other  means ;  for, 
taking  the  lamp,  by  the  light  of  which 
Trevanion  was  still  reading,  he  placed  it 
at  his  side  of  the  table,  and  at  the  same 
instant  stretching  across  his  arm,  he 
plucked  the  newspaper  from  his  hand, 
giving  at  the  same  moment  a  glance  of 
triumph  toward  the  bystanders,  as  though 
he  would  say,  *'You  see  what  he  must 
submit  to.'*    Words  cannot  describe  the 
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astonishment  of  the  British  officers,  as 
they  beheld  Trevanion,  under  this  gross 
xini.  open  insult,  content  himself  by  a  slight 
smile  and  half  bow,  as  if  returning  a 
courtesy,  and  then  throw  his  eyes  down- 
ward, Jis  if  engaged  in  deep  thought, 
while  the  triumphant  sneer  of  tlie  French, 
at  this  unaccountable  conduct,  was  abso- 
lutely maddening  to  them  to  endure. 

But  their  patience  was  destined  to  sub- 
mit to  stronger  proof,  for  at  this  instant 
le  Cai)itaine  stretched  forth  one  enormous 
le^9  cased  in  his  massive  jack-boot,  and 
with  a  crash  deposited  the  heel  upon  the 
foot  of  their  friend  Trevanion.  At  length 
he  is  roused,  thought  they,  for  a  slight 
flush  of  crimson  flitted  across  his  cheek, 
and  his  upper  lip  trembled  with  a  quick 
spasmodic  twitching ;  but  both  these  sigus 
were  over  in  a  second,  and  his  features 
were  as  calm  and  unmoved  as  before,  and 
his  only  appearance  of  consciousness  of 
the  affront  was  given  by  liis  drawing  back 
his  chair  and  phicing  his  legs  beneath  it, 
as  if  for  protection. 

This  last  insult,  and  the  tame  forbear- 
ance witli  wliicli  it  was  submitted  to,  j)ro- 
duced  all  their  opposite  effects  upon  the 
bystanders,  and  looks  of  ungovernable  rage 
and  derisive  contempt  were  every  moment 
interchanging  ;  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the 
all-absorbing  interest  which  the  two  great 
actors  in  tlie  scene  had  concentrated  upon 
themselves,  the  two  parties  must  have 
come  at  once  into  open  conflict. 

The  clock  of  the  caf6  struck  nine,  the 
hour  at  which  Gendemar  always  retired, 
SO  calh'ng  to  the  waiter  for  his  glass  of 
brandy,  he  placed  his  newspaper  upon  the 
table,  and  putting  both  his  elbows  upon  it, 
and  his  chin  upon  his  hands,  he  stared 
full  in  Trevanion's  face,  with  a  look  of 
the  most  derisive  triumph,  meant  to  crown 
the  achievement  of  the  evening.  To  this, 
as  to  all  his  former  insults,  Trevanion  ap- 
peared still  insensible,  and  merely  regarded 
him  with  his  never-changing  half  smile  ; 
the  brandy  arrived ;  Le  Uapitaine  took  it 
in  his  hand,  and  with  a  no<I  of  most  in- 
sulting familiarity,  saluted  Trevanion,  add- 
ing with  a  loud  voice,  so  as  to  be  heard 
on  every  side — **  A  votre  courage.  Ang- 
lais.^' He  had  scarcely  swallowed  the  licj- 
uor,  when  Trevanion  rose  slowly  from  lus 
chair,  displaying  to  the  astonished  gaze  of 
the  Frenchman  the  immense  proportions 
and  gigantic  frame  of  a  man  well-known 
as  the  largest  officer  in  the  British  army  ; 
with  one  stride  he  was  beside  the  chair  of 
the  Frenchman,  and  with  the  speed  of 
liffhtning  he  seized  his  nose  by  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  he  graaped  his  lower 


jaw,  and,  wrenching  open  his  mouth  with 
the  strength  of  an  ogre,  he  spat  down  his 
throat. 

So  sudden  was  the  movement,  that  be- 
fore ten  seconds  had  elapsed,  all  was  over, 
and  the  Frenchman  rushed  from  the  room, 
holding  the  fragments  of  his  jaw-bone 
(for  it  was  fractured  !),  and  followed  by 
his  countrymen,  who,  from  that  hour,  de- 
serted the  Cafe  Phillidor  ;  nor  was  there 
ever  any  mention  of  the  famous  captain 
during  the  stay  of  the  regiment  in  Paris. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


DIFFICULTIES. 


While  we  walked  together  toward 
Men  rice's,  I  explained  to  Trevanion  the 
j)04>ition  in  which  I  stood  ;  and  having  de- 
tailed, at  full  length,  the  row  at  the  mloUf 
and  the  imprisonment  of  OXeary,  entreat- 
ed his  assistance  in  behalf  of  him,  as  well 
as  to  free  me  from  some  of  my  many  em- 
barrassments. 

It  was  strange  enough — though  at  first 
so  pre-occupicd  was  I  with  other  thoughts, 
that  I  paid  but  little  attention  to  it — that 
no  part  of  my  eventful  evening  seemed  to 
make  so  strong  an  impression  on  him  as 
my  mention  of  having  seen  my  cousin 
Guy,  and  heard  from  him  of  the  death  of 
my  uncle.  At  this  portion  of  my  story 
he  smiled,  with  so  much  significance  of 
meaning,  that  I  could  not  help  asking  his 
reason. 

**  It  is  always  an  unpleasant  task,  Mr. 
Lorrequer,  to  speak  in  any  way  however 
delicately,  in  a  tone  of  disi)aragement  of  a 
man's  relative  ;  and  therefore,  ais  we  are 
not  long  enough  acquainted "' 

'*But  pray,  said  I,  **  waive  that  con- 
sideration, and  only  remember  the  position 
in  which  I  now  am.  If  you  know  any- 
thing of  this  business,  I  entreat  you  to 
tell  me — I  ]>romise  to  take  whatever  you 
may  be  disposed  to  communicate,  in  the 
same  good  part  it  is  intended." 

*'  Well,  tnen,  I  believe  you  are  right ; 
but  first,  let  me  ask  you,  how  do  you  know 
of  your  uncle's  death  ;  for  I  have  reason 
toiloubt  it?" 

"  From  Guy  :  he  told  me  himself." 

**  When  did  you  see  him,  and  where  ?■' 

**  Why,  I  have  just  told  you  ;  I  saw  him 
last  night  at  the  valan,^^ 

"And  you  could  not  be  mistaken  ? " 

'*  Impossible  I  Besides,  he  wrote  tc/me 
a  note  which  I  received  this  morning— 
here  it  is." 
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«*Iletn — ^\ia-  Well,  are  you  satisfied 
that ii is  his  handwriting  ?"  said  Trcvan- 
ion,  us  he  x>^ruBcd  the  note  slowly  twice 
over. 

"Why  of  course — but  stop — you  arc 
ri!:ht;itis  not  his  hand,  nor  do  I  linow  the 
writing,  now  thsit  you  direct  my  attention 
toil  But  what  can  that  mean  ?  You, 
!iQrely,  do  not  snppose  that  I  have  mistak- 
en aiiy  one  for  him ;  for,  independent  of 
til  else,  his  knowledge  of  my  family,  and 
my  uncle's  affairs,  would  quite  disprove 
liit/' 

"This  is  really  a  complex  aflfair,-'  said 
Trevanion,  musingly.  *'  How  long  may  it 
be  since  vou  saw  your  cousin — before  last 
night,  I  mean  ?  " 

••  Several  years  ;  above  six,  certainly." 

"Oh,  it  18  quite  possible,  then,"  said 
Trevanion,  musingly  ;  **do  you  know,  Mr. 
Lorreqner,  this  affair  seems  more  nuzzling 
to  niie  than  to  you,  and  for  this  plain  rea- 
son—1  am  disposed  to  think  you  never 
saw  your  cousin  last  night." 

'*^Vhy,  confound  it,  there  is  one  circum- 
stanctithat  I  think  may  satisfy  you  on  that 
heiid.  You  will  not  deny  that  I  saw  some 
one,  who  yerv  much  resembled  him  ;  and, 
certainly,  as  lie  lent  me  above  three  thou- 
sand francs  t^  play  with  at,  the  table,  it 
i<Mk«  rather  more  like  his  act  than  that  of 
a  perfect  stranger." 

**  Have  you  got  the  money  ? "  asked 
Trevanion,"  drvlv. 

•'  Yes,"  said  \  :  **  but  certainly  vou  are 
themon  unbelieving  of  morUils,  and  I  am 
Qiite  happy  that  I  haye  yet  in  my  poj-ses- 
*ion  two  of  the  bUlefs  tie  bannuc,  for,  I 
Fopoosc.  without  them,  you  would  scarcely 
credit  me."  I  here  opened  my  i)Ocket- 
boiik.  and  produced  the  notes. 

He  took  them,  examined  them  atten- 
v.tqU  for  an  instant,  held  them  between 
him  and  the  light,  refolded  them,  and, 
h&rinsr  placed  tbem  in  my  pocket-book, 
s«d,  **  1  thought  as  mucli^ — they  arc  f or- 
priej." 

-Hold!"  said  I;  "my  cousin  Guv, 
vhjteviT  wildness  he  may  have  committed, 
is  j^t  Ciitally  incapable  of " 

"  1  never  said  tne  contrary,"  replied  Tre- 
unioQ,  in  the  same  dry  tone  as  before. 

"Th«.*n  what  can  you  mean,  for  I  see  no 
altt-rnuTive  between  that  and  totally  dis- 
cri-di-ing  the  evidence  of  my  senses  ?" 

"Pernaps  I  can  suggest  a  middle 
wmrse,"  said  Trevanion  ;  ''  lend  me,  there- 
f'^re.  a  patient  hearing  for  a  few  moments, 
uid  I  may  be  able  to  throw  some  light  up- 
M  tliis  diflBcnlt  matter.  You  may  never 
have  heard  that  there  is,  in  this  same  city 
^  Pttria,  a  penon  so  extremely  like  your 


cousin  Guv,  that  his  most  intimate  friends 
have  daily  mistaken  one  for  the  other,  and 
this  mistake  has  the  more  often  been  mado  • 
from  tiic  circumstances  of  their  both  l)oing 
in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  sumo  class 
in  society,  where,  knowing  and  walking 
with  the  same  jK'onle,  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
criminating has  ueen  greatly  incron.«od. 
This  individual,  who  has  too  many  nJiafics 
for  one  to  know  which  to  particularize  him 
by,  is  one  of  that  numerous  order  of  be- 
ings which  a  high  state  of  civilization  is 
always  engendering  and  throwing  up  on 
the  surface  of  society  ;  he  is  a  man  of  low 
birth  and  mean  connections,  hut  gifted 
with  most  taking  mannei-s  and  an  un- 
exceptional address  and  appeaninco.  These 
advantages,  and  the  possession  of  appar- 
ently independent  means,  have  opened  to 
him  the  access  to  a  certain  set  of  people, 
who  are  well  known  and  well  received  in 
society,  and  obtained  for  him,  what  he 
prizes  much  more,  the  admission  into  sev- 
eral clubs  where  high  play  is  carried  on. 
In  this  mixed  assi^mblage,  which  sporting 
habits  and  gambling  (that  gnmd  lovelerof 
all  distinctions)  have  brought  together, 
this  man  and  your  cousin  (tuv  met  fre- 
fjuently,  and,  from  the  constant  alliT^ion  to 
the  wonderful  ropomblance  hot  ween  tlicm, 
vonr  eccentric  cousin,  who,  1  nnist  sav,  was 
never  too  select  in  his  acquaintances,  fre- 
quently amuHod  himself  by  practical  jokes 
upon  hisfrieiuls,  which  served  still  more  to 
nurture  the  intimacy  between  them  ;  and, 
from  this  habit,  ^Ir.  Dudley  Morewood, 
for  such  is  his  latest  i)atronymic,  must 
have  enjoyed  frequent  o])p()rtnnilies  of- 
hearing  much  of  vour  familv  and  rela- 
tions,  a  species  of  infonnation  he  never  ne- 
glected, thonph  at  the  moment  it  might 
ap|x*ar  not  so  immediately  applicable  to 
his  purposes.  >.'nw,  thii?  man,  who  knows 
of  every  new  Enfrlish  arrival  in  Paris, with 
as  inncrh  certainty  as  the  ]>olico  itself, 
would  at  once  be  aware  of  vonr  bcinjx  here, 
and  havinir  learned  from  Guy  how  little 
intercourse  there  had  been  of  late  years 
between  you,  wouM  not  let  slip  an  oppor- 
tunity of  availing  himself  of  the  Iik(^?ies.sif 
anything  could  hereby  turn  to  his  protit." 

*' Stop  !"  cried  I;'**  you  have  opened 
my  eyes  completely,  for  now  I  remember 
that,  as  I  continued  to  win  la^^t  night,  this 
man,  who  war?  ])laying  hazard  at  another' 
table,  constantly  borrowed  from  me,  but 
always  in  gold)  invariably  refusing  the 
bank-notes  as  too  high  for  his  game."         * 

**  There  his  object  was  clear  enoucrh  ; 
for,  besides  obtaining  f/w«r  gold,  he  made 
you  the  means  of  disseminating  his  false' 
billets  de  banque." 
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''  So  that  I  have  been  actually  playing 
and  winning  npon  this  fellow's  forgeries, 
said  I ;  ''and  am  perhaps  at  this  yery  in- 
stant inscribed  in  the  Livre  noir  of  the 
police  as  a  most  accomplished  swindler ; 
out  what  could  be  the  intention  of  his  note 
this  morning  ?  '* 

•*  As  to  that/'  said  Trevanion,  "it  is 
hard  to  say  ;  one  thing  you  may  assuredly 
rely  upon — it  is  not  an  unnecessary  epistle, 
whatever  be  its  object ;  he  never  wastes  his 
powder  when  the  game  flies  too  high  ;  so 
we  must  only  wait  patiently  for  the  un- 
ravelment  of  his  plans,  satisfied  that  we, 
at  least,  know  something.  What  most  sur- 
prises me  is,  his  venturing,  at  present,  to 
appear  in  public  ;  for  it  is  not  above  two 
months  since  an  escapade  of  his  attracted 
80  much  attention  in  the  play  world  here, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  leave,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  he  would  never  return  to 
Paris.'' 

'*  One  piece  of  good  fortune  there  is  at 
least,"  said  I,  "  which,  I  can  safely  say,  re- 
pays me  for  any  and  all  the  annoyance  this 
unhappy  affair  may  cause  me  ;  ft  is,  that 
my  poor  old  uncle  is  still  alive  and  well. 
Not  all  my  anticipated  pleasures,  in  newly 
acquired  wealth,  could  have  afforded  me 
the  same  gratification  that  this  fact  does, 
for,  although  never  so  much  his  favorite 
as  my  cousin,  yet  the  sense  of  protection 
— the  feeling  of  confidence,  which  is  in- 
separable from  the  degree  of  relationship 
between  us — standing,  as  he  has  ever  done, 
in  the  light  of  a  father  to  me,  is  infinitely 
more  pleasurable  than  the  possession  of 
riches,  which  must  ever  suggest  to  me  the 
recollection  of  a  kind  friend  lost  to  me 
for  ever.  But  so  many  thoughts  press  on 
me — so  many  effects  of  this  affair  are 
staring  me  in  the  face — I  really  know  not 
which  way  to  turn,  nor  can  I  even  collect 
my  ideas  sufSciently  to  determine  what  is 
first  to  be  done." 

"  Leave  all  that  to  me,"  said  Trevanion ; 
*'it  is  a  tangled  web,  but  I  think  I  can  un- 
ravel it ;  meanwhile,  where  does  the  cap- 
tain reside  ?  for,  amon^  all  your  pressing 
engagements,  this  affair  with  the  French- 
man must  come  off  first ;  and  for  this  rea- 
son, although  you  are  not  really  obliged  to 
five  him  sati^action,  by  his  merely  pro- 
ucing  your  card,  and  insisting  that  you 
are  to  be  responsible  for  the  misdeeds  of 
any  one  who  might  show  it  as  his  own  ad- 
dress, jret  I  look  upon  it  as  a  most  fortu- 
nate thing,  while  cnarges  so  heavy  may  be 
at  this  moment  hanging  over  your  head, 
as  the  proceedings  of  last  night  involve, 
that  you  have  a  public  opportunity  of 
meeting  an  antagonist  in  the  field — ^there- 


by  evincing  no  fear  of  publicity,  nor  any 
intention  of  abscondin|^ ;  for  be  assured 
that  the  police  are  at  this  moment  in  pos- 
session of  what  has  occurred,  and  from 
the  fracas  which  followed,  are  well  dis- 
posed to  regard  the  whole  as  a  concerted 
scheme  to  seize  upon  the  property  of  the 
banque,  a  not  uncommon  wind-up  here 
when  luck  fails.  Hy  advice  is,  therefore, 
meet  the  man  at  once ;  I  shall  take  care 
that  the  Prefect  is  informed  that  you  have 
been  im])osed  upon  by  a  person  passinff 
himself  off  as  your  relative,  and  enter  baa 
for  your  appearance,  whenever  you  are 
called  upon  ;  that  being  done,  we  shall 
have  time  for  a  moment^  respite  to  look 
around  us,  and  consider  the  other  bearings 
of  this  difficult  business." 

*'  Here,  then,  is  the  card  of  address," 
said  I ;  "  Euc:5ne  dc  Joncourt,  Gapitaine 
de  Cavalcrie,  STo.  8,  Chaussee  d'Antin." 

"De  Joncourt!  why,  confound  it,  this 
is  not  so  pleasant ;  he  is  about  the  beet 
shot  in  Pnris,  and  a  very  steady  swordsman 
besides.     I  don't  like  this."  . 

**  But  you  forget  he  is  the  friend,  not 
the  principal  here." 

"  The  more  good  fortune  yours,"  said 
Trevanion,  drily  ;  **  for  I  acknowledge  I 
should  not  give  much  for  your  chance  at 
twenty  paces  opposite  his  pistol ;  then,  who 
is  the  other  ?  " 

"Le  Baron  d'Haulpenne,"  said  I,  *'and 
his  name  is  all  that  I  know  of  him ;  his 
very  appearance  is  unknown  to  me." 

^'I  believe  I  am  acquainted  with  him," 
said  Trevanion  ;  *'  but  here  we  are  at  Men- 
rice's.  Now  I  shall  just  write  a  few  lines  to 
a  legal  friend,  who  will  manage  to  liberate 
Mr.  O'Leary,  whose  services  we  shall  need 
— two  persons  arc  usual  on  each  side  in 
this  country — and  then,  *  to  business.' " 

The  note  written  and  dispatched,  Tre- 
vanion jumped  into  a  cab,  and  set  out  for 
the  Chauss6e  d'Antin  ;  leaving  me  to  think 
over,  as  well  as  I  could,  the  mass  of  trouble 
and  confusion  in  which  twenty-four  hoars 
of  life  in  Paris  had  involved  me. 
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XZFLANATIOX. 


It  was  past  seven  o'clock  when  Trevan- 
ion made  nis  appearance,  accompanied  by 
O'Leary ;  and  having  in  a  few  words  in- 
formed me  that  a  meeting  was  fixed  for  the 
following  morning  near  St.  Cloud,  propos- 
ed that  we  should  at  once  go  to  dinner  at 
y6ry's,  after  which  we  should  have  pIoA^ 
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A  tine  to  discuss  the  varions  steps  to  be 
tikcn.    A3  we   were  leaving  the  hotel  for 
this  purpose,  a  vraiter  requested  of  me  to 
permit  Mr.'   Meurice  to  speak  a  few  words 
tome;  whiclw  having  a^eed  to,  I  entered 
the  little  bureau  where  this  Czar  of  Hotels 
gits  enthroned y  and  what  was  my  surprise 
toleara  the  request  he  had  to  prefer  was 
nothing  less  than  that  I  would  so  far  oblige 
him  aB  to  vacate  the  apartment  I  possessed 
in  the  hotel,  adding  that  my  compliance 
would  confer   upon  him  the  power  to  ac- 
commodate a  **  Milord,"  who  had  written 
lor  apartments,  and   was  coming  with   a 
Itrge  suite  of    servants.     Suspecting  that 
some  rumor  of  the  late  affair  at  Frascati's 
might  have  influenced  my  friend  Meurice 
in  this  unusual  demand,  I  abruptly  refused, 
and  was  about  to  turn  away,  when  he,  per- 
haps, guessing  that  I  had  not  believed  his 
statements,  handed  me  an  open  letter,  say- 
ing, **  You  see,  sir,  this  is  the  letter  ;  and, 
aa  I  am  so  pressed  for  spare  room,  I  must 
now  refuse  the  writer. " 

As  my  eje  glanced  at  the  writing,  I 
etart(Ml  back  with  anlazemcnt  to  perceive  it 
was  in  my  cousin  Guy's  hand,  requesting 
that  apartments  might  be  retained  for  Sir 
Guy  Lornxjuer,  my  uncle,  who  waa  to  ar- 
HTe  in  Pans  by  the  end  of  tlie  week.  If 
any  doubt  had  remained  on  my  mind  as  to 
the  deception  I  had  been  duped  by,  this 
would  completely  have  dispelled  it,  but  I 
had  long  before  been  convinced  of  the  trick, 
and  only  wondered  how  the  false  Guy — Mr. 
Dudley  Horewood — ^liad  contrived  to  pre- 
sent himself  to  me  so  opportunely,  and  by 
what  means,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  he 
had  become  acquainted  with  my  personal 
appearance. 

As  I  mentioned  this  circumstance  of 
the  letter  to  Trevanion,  he  could  not  con- 
ceal his  satisfaction  at  his  sagacity  in  un- 
rarelling  the  mystery,  while  this  new 
intelligence  confirmed  the  justness  and  ac- 
cniBcy  of  all  his  explanations. 

As  we  walked  along  towards  the  Palais 
Boyal,  Trevanion  endeavored,  not  very 
snccesafully,  to  explain  to  my  friend 
O'Leary  tHo  nature  of  the  trick  which  had 
been  practised,  promising,  at  another  time, 
8ome  revelations  concerning  the  accom- 
plished individual  who  had  planned  it, 
which  in  boldness  and  daring  eclipsed  even 
this. 

Any  one  who  in  waking  has  had  the 
ocmfused  memory  of  a  dream  in  which 
events  have  been  so  mingled  and  mixed  as 
.to  present  no  uniform  narrative,  but  only 
a  mass  of  strange  and  incongruous  occur- 
moes,  without  object  or  connection,  may 
fmn  Bome  notion  of  the  state  of  restless 


excitement  my  brain  suffered  from,  as  the 
many  and  conflicting  ideas  my  late  adven- 
tures suggested,  presented  themselves  to 
my  mind  in  rapid  succession. 

The  glare,  the  noise,  and  the  clatter  of  a 
French  caf6  are  certainly  not  the  agents 
most  in  request  for  restoring  a  man  to  the 
enjoyment  of  his  erring  faculties  ;  and,  if 
I  felt  addled  and  confused  before,  I  had 
scarcely  passed  the  threshold  of  Very's 
when  I  became  absolutely  like  one  in  a 
trance.  The  large  salon  was  more  than 
usually  crowded,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  we  obtained  a  place  at  a  table  where 
some  other  English  were  seated,  among 
whom  I  recognized  my  lately  made  ac- 
quaintance, Mr.  Edward  Bingham. 

Excepting  a  cup  of  coffee,  I  had  taken 
nothing  the  entire  day,  and  so  completely 
did  my  anxieties  of  different  kinds  subdue 
all  appetite,  that  the  most  exquisite  viands 
of  this  well-known  restaurant  did  not  in 
the  least  tempt  me.  The  champagne  alone 
had  any  attraction  for  me  ;  and,  seduced 
by  the  icy  coldness  of  the  wine,  1  drank 
j  copiously,  "i'his  was  all  that  was  wanting 
!  to  complete  the  maddening  confusion  of 
;  my  brain,  and  the  effect  was  instantaneous; 
the  lights  danced  before  my  eyes ;  the  lus- 
tres whirled  round  ;  and,  as  the  scattered 
j  fragments  of  conversations  on  either  side 
!  met  my  ear,  I  was  able  to  form  some  not 
very  inaccurate  conception  of  what  insan- 
itv  might  be.  Politics  and  literature, 
Mexican  bonds  and  Noblet's  legs,P^/e5  de 
perdreaux  and  the  quarantine  laws,  the  ex- 
trerne  gauche  and  the  Roulette,  Victor 
Hugo  and  Rouge  et  Nolvy  had  formed  a 
species  of  grand  ballet  d^  act  ion  in  my  fev- 
ered brain,  and  I  was  perfectiv  beside  my- 
self ;  occasionally,  too,  I  would  revert  to 
my  own  concerns,  although  I  was  scarcely 
able  to  follow  up  any  train  of  thought  for 
more  than  a  few  seconds  together,  and  to- 
tally inadequate  to  distinguish  the  false 
from  the  true.  I  continued  to  confound 
the  counterfeit  with  my  cousin,  and 
wonder  how  my  poor  uncle,  for  whom  I 
was  about  to  put  on  the  deepest  mourning, 
could  possibly  think  of  driving  me  out  of 
mv  lodgings.  Of  my  duel  for  the  morning 
I  had  tiie  most  shadowy  recollection,  and 
could  not  perfectly  comprehend  whether  it 
was  0*Loary  or  myself  was  the  principal, 
and,  indeed,  cared'but  little.  In  this  hap- 
py state  of  independent  existence  I  must 
have  passed  a  considerable  time,  and  as  my 
total  silence  when  spoken  to,  or  my  irrel- 
evant answers,  appeared  to  have  tired  out 
my  companions,  they  left  mo  to  the  unin- 
terrupted enjoyment  of  my  own  pleasant 
imaginings. 
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''Do  you  hear,  Lorrequer/'  at  last  naid 
Trevanion ;  **  are  you  asleep,  my  dear 
friend  P  This  gentleman  has  been  good 
enougli  to  invite  us  to  breakfast  to-morrow 
at  St/  Cloud." 

I  looked  un,  and  was  just  able  to  recog- 
nize the  well -trimmed  mustaelie  of  Mr. 
"  Edward  Bingham,  as  ho  stood  mumbling 
something  before  me.  *•  St.  Cloud — what 
of  St.  Cloud?  "said  I. 

*'We  have  something  in  that  quarter  to- 
morrow." 

''  Wliat  is  it,  O'Leary  ?    Can  we  go  ?  " 

'^  Oh  1  certainly.  Our  engagement  is  an 
early  one." 

*'  Wo  shall  accept  your  polite  invitation 
with  pleasure 

Hci^  he  stooped  over,  and  whispered 
something  in  my  ear  ;  what,  I  cannot  say  ; 
but  I  know  that  my  reply,  now  equally 
lost  to  me,  produced  a  hearty  fit  of  laugli- 
ing  to  my  two  friends. 

My  next  recollection  is,  finding  myself 
in  a  crowded  box  at  the  theatre.  It  scorns 
that  O'Leary  had  acceeded  to  a  proposal 
from  some  of  the  other  party  to  acconi- 
'  pany  them  to  the  Porte  St.  Maitin,  where 
Mrs.  Bingham  and  her  daughter  had  on- 
gaged  a  box.  Amid  all  the  confusion 
which  troubled  thoughts  and  wine  pro- 
duced in  me,  I  could  not  help  perceiving 
a  studied  politeness  and  attention  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Edward  Bingham  towards  me  ; 
and  my  first  sobering  reflection  came,  on 
finding  that  a  place  was  reserved  for  me 
besides  Miss  Bingham,  into  which,  by 
some  contrivance  I  can  in  no  wise  explain, 
I  found  myself  almost  immediately  in- 
stalled. To  all  the  excitement  of  cham- 
pagne and  punch,  let  the  attractions  of  a 
French  ballet  be  added,  and  with  a  singu- 
lar pi*etty  companion  at  your  side,  to  whom 
you  have  already  made  sufficient  advances 
to  be  aware  that  you  are  no  longer  indiffer- 
•ent  to  her,  and  I  venture  to  predict  that  it 
18  much  more  likely  your  con versation  will 
:  incline  to  flirting  than  political  economy  ; 
and,  moreover,  that  you  make  more  prog- 
Tess  during  the  performance  of  one  smglo 

S\9  de  deux  upon  the  stage,  than  you  have 
therto  done  in  ten  morning  calls,  witli 
•  an  unexceptionable  whisker,  and  the  best 
fitting  gloves  in  Paris.  Alas  I  alas  !  it  is 
only  the  rich  man  that  ever  wins  at  rouge 
ei  noir.  The  well-insured  Indiaman,  with 
her  oargo  of    millions,  comes  safe    into 

Eort ;  while  the  whole  venture  of  some 
ardy  veteran  of  the  wave  founders  within 
eight  of  hia  native  shore.  So  is  it  ever  ; 
where  sneoess  would  be  all  and  everything, 
it  never  comes ;  but  only  be  indifferent  or 
<6gardless,  and  fortune  is  at  your  feet,  su- 


ing and  imploring  your  acceptance  of  her 
favors.  What  would  I  not  have  given  for 
one  half  of  that  solicitude  •now  so  kindly 
expressed  in  my  favor  by  Miss  Bingham, 
if  syllabled  by  the  lips  of  Lady  Jane 
Callonby  I  How  would  my  heart  have 
throbbed  for  one  light  smile  from  one, 
while  I  ungratefully  basked  in  the  openly 
avowed  preference  of  the  other  I  These 
were  my  firat  thoughts — what  were  the 
succeed  mg  ones  ? 

"-£'/?«  €8i  ires  bienl^^  said  a  French- 
woman, turning  round  in  the  box  next  to 
us,  and  directing  at  the  same  moment  the 
eyes  of  a  mustachioed  hero  upon  my  fair 
companion. 

What  a  turn  to  my  thoughts  did  this 
unexpected  ejaculation  give  rise  to !  I  now 
began  to  consider  her  more  attentively, 
and  certainly  concurred  fully  in  the 
Frenchwoman's  verdict.  I  had  never  seen 
her  look  half  so  well  before.  The  great 
fault  in  her  features,  which  were  most 
classically  regular,  lay  in  the  monotony 
and  uniform  character  of  their  expression. 
Now  this  was  c^uite  changed.'  Her  cheek 
was  slightly  flushed,  and  her  eyes  more 
brilliant  than  ever ;  while  .  her  slightly 
parted  lips  gave  a  degree  of  speaking  ear- 
nestness to  her  expression,  that  made  her 
perfectly  beautiful. 

Whether  it  was  from  this  cause  I  cannot 
say,  but  J  certainly  never  felt  so  suddenly 
decided  in  my  life  from  one  course  to  its 
very  opposite,  as  I  now  did  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  my  lovely  companion.  And  here, 
I  fear,  I  must  acknowledge,  in  the  honesty 
of  these  confessional  details,  that  vanity 
had  also  its  share  in  the  decision.  To  l>9 
tiie  admitted  and  preferred  suitor  of  the 
prettiest  wojman  in  company,  is  generally 
a  strong  inducement  to  fall  (]es}>erately  in 
love  with  her,  independently  of  other 
temptations  for  so  doing. 

Iiow  far  my  successes  tallied  with  my 
good  intentions  in  this  respect,  I  cannot 
now  say.  I  only  remember,  that  more  than 
once  O'Leary  whispered  to  me  something 
like  a  caution  of  some  sort  or  other ;  but 
Emily's  encouraging  smiles  and  still  more 
encouraging  speeches,  had  far  more  effect 
upon  me  than  all  the  eloquence  of  the 
united  service,  had  it  been  engaged  in  my 
behalf,  would  have  effected.  Mrs.  Bing- 
ham, too— who,  to  do  her  justice,  seemed 
but  little  cognizant  of  our  proceedings — 
from  time  to  time  evinced  that  species  of 
motherly  satisfaction  which  very  young 
men  rejoice  much  in,  and  older  ones  are 
considerably  alarmed  at. 

The  play  over,  O'Leary  charged  himself 
with  the  protection  of  madam,  while  I  eifc* 
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Tel^^ped  Emily  in  her  shawl,  and  drew  her 
tfm^thiu  niy  own.  What  my  hand  had 
to  do  with  hers  I  knew  not ;  it  remains 
oneot  the  unexplained  difficulties  of  that 
etentful  evening.  I  have,  it  is  true,  a  ha- 
zy recollection  of  pressinfT  some  very  taper 
ajiddeUeately-forined  finger;  and  remem- 
ber, too,  the  pain  I  felt  next  morning  on 
avaking,  by  the  pressure  of  a  too  tight 
rinn:,  which  had,  by  some  strange  accident, 
foaiid  its  way  to  my  finger,  for  which  its 
size  was  but  ill  adapted. 

*'You  will  join  us  at  supper,  I  hope," 
md  Mrs.  Bingham,  as  Trevanion  handed 
her  to  her  earriajz^e-  '  *  Mr.  Lorrequer,  Mr. 
O'Leary,  we  shall  expect  you." 

1  was  about  to  promise  to  do  so,  when 
Trevanion  suddenly  interrupted  me,  saying 
tiiat  he  had  already  accepted  an  invitation, 
which  would,  unfortunately,  prevent  us  ; 
and  having  hastily  wished  the  ladies  good 
ni^ht.  hurried  me  away  so  abruptly,  that 
1  had  not  a  moment  given  for  even  one 
partino:  look  at  the  fair  Emily. 

"Why,  Trevanion,"  said  1,  "  what  invi- 
tation arc  you  dreaming  of?  I,  for  one, 
«honld  have  been  delighted  to  have  gone 
home  with  the  Binghams." 

"So  I  perceived,"  said  Trevanion, 
gravely  ;  *'  and  it  was  for  that  precise  rea- 
son I  80  firmly  refused  what,  individually, 
I  might  have  been  most  happy  to  accept." 

**Then  pray  have  the  goodness  to  ex- 
plain  " 

**  It  is  easily  done.  You  have  already, 
in  recounting  your  manifold  embarrass- 
ments,  told  me  enough  of  these  people,  to 
let  me  see  that  they  intend  you  should 
marry  among  them  ;  and,  indeed,  you  have 
gone  quite  far  enough  to  encourage  such 
an  expectation.  Your  present  excited 
state  has  led  you  sufhciently  far  this  cven- 
iu;:,  and  I  could  not  answer  for  your  not 
proiK>5ing  in  all  form  before  the  supper 
wad  over  ;  therefore,  I  had  no  other  course 
open  to  me  than  positively  to  refuse  Mrs. 
Bin;(hams  invitation.  But  here  we  are 
now  at  the  * Cadran  Rouge;'  we  shall 
hare  our  lobster  and  a  glass  of  Moselle, 
and  then  to  bed,  for  we  must  not  forget 
that  we  are  to  be  at  St.  Cloud  by  seven." 

*'Aii  !  that  is  a  good  thought  of  yours 
abont  the  lobster,"  said  O'Jjeary;  ''and 
now,  as  you  understand  these  matters,  just 
order  sapper,  and  let  us  enjoy  ourselves." 

With  all  the  accustomed  dispatch  of  a 
n^taurarU,  a  most  appetizing  little  supper 
made  its  speedy  appearance  ;  and  although 
now  perfectly  divested  of  the  high  excite- 
ment which  had  hitherto  possess^  me,  my 
ipirits  were  excellent,  and  I  never  more 
leliahed  our  good  fare  and  good  fellowship. 


After  a  full  bumper  to  the  health  of  the 
fair  Emily  had  been  proposed  and  drained 
by  all  three,  Ti-evanion  again  explained 
how  much  more  serious  difficulty  would 
result  from  any  false  step  in  that  quarter, 
than  from  all  other  scrapes  collectively. 

This  he  represented  so  strongly,  that  for 
the  fii*8t  time  I  began  to  perceive  the  train 
of  ill  consequences  that  must  inevitably 
result,  and  promised  most  faithfully  to  be 
guided  by  any  counsel  he  might  feel  dis- 
posed to  give  me. 

'*Ah  !  what  a  pity,"  said  O'Lcary,  '*it 
is  not  my  case.  It's  very  little  trouble  it 
would  cost  any  one  to  Ureak  oif  a  match 
for  7ne.  I  had  always  a  most  {Kjculiar  tal- 
ent for  those  things.'* 

*  *  Indeed  !  "  said  Trevanion.  **  Pray  may 
we  know  your  secret  ?  for,  perhaps,  ere 
long  we  may  have  occasion  for  its  employ- 
ment." 

''  Tell  it,  by  all  means,"  said  I. 

"If  Ido,"said  O'Leary,  *' it  will  cost 
you  a  patient  hearing  ;  for  my  exjKn-iences 
are  connected  with  two  episodes  in  my 
early  life,  which,  although  not  very  amus- 
ing, are  certainly  instructive." 

*^  Oh  !  by  all  means  let  us  heai-  them," 
said  Trevanion  ;  **  for  we  have  yet  two 
bottles  of  Chambertin  left,  and  must  finish 
them  ere  we  part." 

*^Well,  agreed,"  said  O'Leary;  "only, 
once  for  all,  as  what  I  am  about  to  confide 
is  strictly  confidential,  you  must  promise 
never  even  to  allude  to  it  hereafter  in  even 
the  most  remote  manner,  much  less  in^ 
dulge  in  any  unseemly  mirth  at  what  I 
shall  relate. 

Having  pledged  ourselves  to  secrecy  anl 
a  becoming  seriousness,  O'Leary  beg^n 
his  story  as  follows. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
MS.  o'leaby's  first  love. 

"  It  was  during  the  viceroyalty  of  the 
Duke  of  Bichmond  that  the  incidents  I 
am  about  to  mention  took  place.  That 
was  a  few  years  since,  and  I  was  rather 
younger,  and  a  little  more  particular  about 
iny  dress  than  at  present. "  Here  the  little 
nnin  threw  a  calm  glance  of  satisfaction 
upon  his  uncouth  habiliments,  that  nearly 
miide  us  forget  our  compact,  and  laugh 
outright.  "Well,  in  those  wild  and  hcM- 
strong  days  of  youthful  ardor,  I  fell  in 
love— desperately  in  love — and  as  always 
is,  I  believe,  the  case  with  our  early  ex- 
periments in  that  unfortunate  passion,  the 
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object  of  my  a£Feetion  was  in  eyery  way 
unBuited  to  me.  She  was  a  tall,  dark- 
haired,  dark-eyed  maiden,  with  a  romantic 
imagination,  and  kind  of  a  half-crazed 
poetic  fervor,  that  often  made  me  fear  for 
her  intellect.  I'm  a  short,  rather  fat — I 
was  always  given  this  way  " — here  he  pat- 
ted a  waistcoat  that  would  fit  Daniel  Lam- 
bert— "  happy-minded  little  fellow,  that 
liked  my  supper  of  oysters  at  the  Pigeon- 
house,  and  my  other  creature  comforts, 
and  hated  everything  that  excited  or  put 
me  out  of  my  way,  just  as  I  would  have 
hated  a  blister.  Then,  the  devil  would 
have  it — for  as  certainly  as  marriages  are 
made  in  heaven,  flirtations  have  something 
to  say  to  the  other  place  that  I  should  fall 
most  irretrievably  in  love  with  Lady  Agnes 
Moreton.  Bless  my  soul,  it  absolutely 
puts  me  in  a  perspiration  this  hot  day, 

iust  to  think  over  all  I  went  through  on 
ler  account ;  for,  strange  to  say,  the  more 
I  appeared  to  prosper  in  her  good  graces, 
the  more  did  sne  exact  on  my  part ;  the 
pursuit  was  like  Jacob's  ladder — if  it  did 
lead  to  heaven  it  was  certainly  an  awfully 
long  journey,  and  very  hard  on  one's  legs. 
There  was  not  an  amusement  she  could 
think  of,  no  matter  how  unsuited  to  my 
tastes  or  my  abilities,  that  she  did  not  im- 
mediately take  a  violent  fancy  to ;  and 
then  there  wivs  no  escaping,  and  I  was  at 
once  obliged  to  go  with  the  tide,  and 
Heaven  knows  if  it  would  not  have  carried 
me  to  my  grave  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fortunate  (I  now  called  it)  accident  that 
broke  off  the  affair  for  ever  !  One  time 
she  took  a  fancy  for  yachting,  and  all  the 
dansrlers  about  her — and  she  alwavs  had  a 
cordon  of  them — young  aides-de-camp  of 
her  father  the  general,  and  idle  hussara, 
in  clanking  sabretasches  and  most  absurd 
mustachios — all  approved  of  the  taste,  and 
so  kept  filling  her  mind  with  anecdotes  of 
corsairs  and  smugglers,  that  at  last  noth- 
ing would  satisfy  her  till  I — /,  who  always 
would  rather  have  waited  for  low  water, 
and  waded  the  Liffey  in  all  its  black  mud, 
than  cross  over  in  the  ferry-boat,  for  fear 
of  sickness — /  was  obliged  to  put  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  newspaper  for  a  plea- 
sure-boat, and,  before  three  weeks,  saw 
myself  owner  of  a  clinkerbuilt  schooner,  of 
forty-eight  tons,  that  by  some  mockery  of 
fortune  was  called  The  Delight.  I  wish 
you  saw  me,  as  you  might  have  done  every 
morning  for  about  a  month,  as  I  stood  on 
the  Custom-house  quay,  giving  orders  for 
the  outfit  of  the  little  craft.  At  first,  as 
she  bobbed  and  pitched  with  the  flood-tide, 
I  used  to  be  a  little  giddy  and  rather  qualm- 
ish, but    at   last  I  learned    to   look  on 


without  my  head  reeling.  I  began  to 
fancy  myself  very  much  of  a  sailor,  a  de- 
lusion considerably  encouraged  by  a  huge 
blue  jacket  and  a  sou'-wester,  both  of 
which,  though  it  was  in  the  dog  days, 
Agnes  insisted  upon  my  wearing,  saying  I 
looked  more  like  Dirk  Hatteraick,  who,  I 
understood,  was  one  of  her  favorite  heroes 
in  Walter  Scott.  In  fact,  after  she  sug- 
gested this,  she  and  all  her  friends  call^ 
me  nothing  but  *  Dirk.' 

*'  Well,  at  last,  after  Heaven  knows  how 
many  excuses  on  my  part,  and  entreaties 
for  delay,  a  day  was  appointed  for  our  first 
excursion.  I  shall  never  foreet  that  day 
— the  entire  night  before  it  1  did  not  close 
my  eyes  ;  the  skipper  had  told  me,  in  his 
confounded  sea-jargon,  that  if  the  wind 
was  in  one  quarter  we  should  have  a  short 
tossing  sea ;  and  if  in  another,  a  long  roll- 
ing swell  ;  and  if  in  a  third,  a  happy  union, 
of  both — in  fact,  he  made  it  out  that  it 
could  not  possibly  blow  right,  an  opinion  I 
most  heartily  comcided  in,  and  most  de- 
voutly did  I  pray  for  a  calm,  that  would 
not  permit  of  our  stirring  from  our  moor- 
ings, and  thus  mar  our  projected  party  of 
pleasure.  My  prayer  was  unheard,  but 
my  hopes  rose  on  the  other  hand,  for  it 
blew  tremendously  during  the  entire  night, 
and  although  there  was  a  lull  towards 
morning,  the  sea,  even  in  the  river,  was 
considemble. 

*•  1  had  just  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  was  safe  for  this  time,  when  the  mate 
poked  his  head  into  the  room  and  said, — 

**  *  Mr.  Brail  wishes  to  know,  sir,  if  he'll 
bend  the  new  mainsail  to-dav,  as  it's  blow- 
ing  rather  fresh,  and  he  thinks  the  spars 
light.' 

***Why,  the  devil  take  him,  he  would 
not  have  "us  go  out  in  a  hurricane  ;  surely, 
Pipes,  we  could  not  take  out  ladies  to- 
day?' 

^* '  Oh,  bless  your  heart,  yes,  sir  ;  it  blows 
a  bit  to  be  sure,  but  she's  a  good  sea-boat, 
and  we  can  run  for  Arklow  or  the  Hook, 
if  it  comes  fresher.' 

''  *  Oh,  nonsense,  there's  no  pleasure  in 
that ;  besides,  I'm  sure  they  won't  like  it 
— the  ladies  won't  venture,  you'll  see.' 

***Ay,  sir,  but  they're  all  on  board 
a'ready  :  there's  eight  liidies  in  the  cabin, 
and  six  on  deck,  and  as  many  hampers  of 
victuals  and  as  much  crockery  as  if  we 
were  goin'  to  Madeira.  Captiiin  Gran- 
tham, sir,  the  soldier  oflficer,  with  the  big 
beard,  is  a-mixing  punch  in  the  gro^-tub.' 

***From  the  consequences  of  this  day 
I  proclaim  myself  innocent,'  said  I,  with  a 
solemn  voice,  as  1  drew  on  my  duck  trou- 
sers, and  prepared  to  set  out. 
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"'And  the  mainsail,  sir/  said  the  mate, 
DOtanderstanding  what  I  said. 

"'I  care  not  which,'  said  I,  doggedly  ; 
'let  or  part  in  this  wilful  proceeding  I'll 
fiottake.' 

"*Av,  ay,  sir/  said  the  stnpid  wretch; 
^then  f'll  sav  you're  a  coming,  and  he  may 
stretch  the  lau-ge  eanvafi ;  for  the  skipper 
gays  he  likes  a  wet  jacket  when  he  has  gen- 
tlemen out." 

"Never  did  a  victim  put  on  a  flame-col- 
ored ^rmeut,  the  emblem  of  fate,  and  set 
oat  on  the  inarch  of  death,  with  a  heavier 
heart  than  did  I  put  on  my  pilot-coat  that 
morning  to  join  my  friends. 

'^My  last  hope  deserted  me  as  I  saw  the 
little  vessel  lying  beside  the  quay ;  for  I 
eoQtinaed  to  trust  that  in  getting  out  from 
the  dock  some  accident  or  mischance  might 
occar  to  spoil  our  sport  But,  no  ;  there 
ahe  lay,  roiling  and  pitching  in  such  a  way 
that,  even  at  anchor,  they  could  not  stand 
on  the  deck  without  holding.  Amid  the 
tonrent  of  compliments  for  the  perfection 
of  all  my  arrangements,  and  innumerable 
sweet  things  on  my  taste  in  the  decoration 
and  fitting  up  of  my  cabin,  I  scarcely  felt 
mjself  afloat  for  some  minutes,  and  we  got 
under  weigh  amid  a  noise  and  uproar  that 
absolutely  prevented  the  possibility  of  re- 
lection. 

*^  Hitherto  our  destination  had  not  been 
mentioned,  and  as  all  the  party  appealed 
to  Ladv  Agnes,  I  could  not  be  less  gallant, 
and  jomed  them  in  their  request. 

***Well,  then,  what  do  you  think  of 
Lamhay  ?  *  said  she,  looking  at  the  same 
moment  towards  the  skipper. 

*'  *  We  can  make  it,  my  lady,'  said  the 
man;  'but  we'll  have  a  roughish  sea  of 
it,  for  tliere's  a  strong  point  of  westward 
in  the  wind.*' 

*^  *  Then  don't  think  of  it,'  said  I.  *  We 
have  come  out  for  pleasure,  not  to  make 
oar  friends  sick,  or  terrify  them.  It  does 
rery  well  for  us  men.' 

"  *  There  you  are.  Dirk,  with  your  inso- 
lent sneers  about  women's  nerves  and  fe- 
male cowardice.  Now,  nothing  but  Lam- 
bty  will   content   me  —  what   say    you, 

''A  general  reply  of  approval  met  this 
qwcch,  and  it  wiis  carried  by  acclamation. 

I' '  Lambay  then  be  it,'  said  I,  with  the 
voice  of  a  man  who,  entreating  to  be  shot, 
ia  informed  that  he  cannot  be  aiforded 
that  pleasure,  sis  his  sentence  is  to  be  hang- 
ed. Bat  I  must  hasten  over  these  painful 
recollections.  We  dropped  down  the  river, 
and  soon  left  the  lighthouse  and  its  long 
pier  behind  us,  the  mast  bending  like  a 
vhipp  aad  the  sea  boiling  like  barm  over 


the  lee  eunwale.  Still  the  spirit  of  our 
party  only  rose  the  lighter,  and  nothing 
but  eulogies  upon  the  trim  and  sailing  of 
the  craft  resounded  on  all  sides  ;  the  din 
and  buzz  of  the  conversation  went  on  only 
more  loudly  and  less  restricted ly  than  ft 
the  party  had  been  on  shore,  and  all,  even 
myself,  seemed  happy,  for  up  to  this  mo- 
ment 1  had  not  been  sea-sick,  yet  certain 
treacherous  sensations,  that  alternately 
evinced  themselves  in  my  stomach  and  my 
head,  warned  me  of  what  was  in  store  for 
me.  The  word  was  now  given  to  tack  ;  I 
was  in  the  act  of  essaying  a  soft  speech  to 
Lady  Agnes,  when  the  confounded  cry  of 
'  Beady  about,  starboard  there,  let  go 
sheets  and  tacks,  stand  by,  haul.'  The 
vessel  plunged  head-foremost  into  the  boil- 
ing sea,  which  hissed  on  either  bow ;  the 
heavy  boom  swung  over,  carrying  my  hat 
along  with  it — and  almost  my  head  too. 
The  rest  of  the  party,  possibly  better  in- 
formed than  myself,  speedily  changed  their 
places  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  boat, 
while  I  remained  holding  on,  fast,  by  the 
gunwale,  till  the  sea  rushing  over  what  was 
now  become  the  lee  side,  carried  me  head 
over  heels  into  the  shingle  ballast  in  the 
waist.  Jjord,  how  they  did  laugh  !  Agnes, 
too,  who  never  before  could  get  beyond  a 
very  faint  smile,  grew  almost  hysterical  at 
my  {)erformance.  As  for  me,  1  only  wanted 
this  to  complete  my  long-threatened  mis- 
fortune ;  sea-sickness,  in  all  its  most  miser- 
able forms,  set  in  upon  me,  and,  ere  half 
an  hour,  I  lay  upon  that  heap  of  small 
stones,  as  inaifferent  to  all  around  and 
about  me  as  though  I  were  dead.  Oh,  the 
long,  dreary  hours  of  that  melancholy  day ; 
it  seemed  like  a  year.  They  tacked  and 
tacked,  they  wore  —  beat  —  and  tacked 
again,  the  sea  washing  over  nie,  and  the 
ruflianly  sailors  trampling  upon  me  without 
the  slightest  remorse,  whenever  they  had 
any  occasion  to  pass  back  or  forward,  f 
From  my  long  trance  of  suffering  1  was 
partly  roused  by  the  steward  shaking  my 
shoulder,  saying, — 

" '  The  gentlemen  wish  to  know,  sir,  if 
you'd  like  sum'at  to  eat,  as  they're  a  goin' 
to  have  a  morsel ;  we  are  getting  into  slack 
water  now.' 

'* '  Where  are  we  ?'  I  replied,  in  a  sepul- 
chral voice. 

''*Off  the  Hook,  sir  ;  we  have  had  a 
most  splendid  run,  but  1  fear  we'll  scatch  it 
soon  ;  there's  some  dirty  weather  to  the 
westward.' 

'*  *  God  grant  it ! '  said  I,  piously,  and  in 
a  low  tone. 

<<  <  Did  you  say  you'd  have  a  bit  to  eat, 
sir?' 
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**  *No  !— eat ! — am  I  a  cannibal  ? — eat-— 
go  away — mark  me,  my  good  follow,  I'll 
pay  you  your  wages,  if  ever  we  get  ashore  ; 
youll  never  sot  another  foot  aboard  with 
me.' 

"  The  man  looked  perfectly  astounded 
as  he  moved  away,  and  my  thoughts  were 
soon  engrossed  by  the  proceedings  near  me. 
the  rattle  of  knives,  and  the  jingling  of 
plates  and  glasses,  went  on  very  briskly  for 
some  time,  accompanied  by  various  pleas- 
ant observations  of  my  guests,  for  such  I 
judged  them,  from  the  mirth  which  ever 
followed  them.  At  last  I  thought  I  heard 
my  name,  or  at  least  what  they  pleased  to 
use  as  its  substitute,  mentioned  ;  I  strain- 
ed my  ears  to  listen,  and  learnt  that  they 
were  pretending  to  plan  a  run  over  to 
Cowes,  and  see  the  regatta.  This  they 
discussed  then,  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
in  a  very  loud  voice,  purposely  to  see  its 
effects  upon  me ;  but,  as  I  was  now  aware 
of  the  trick,  1  gave  no  signs  of  any  intelli- 
gence. 

'*  *  Poor  Dirk,'  said  Grantham ;  '  I  believe 
by  this  time  he  cares  very  little  which  way 
her  head  lies ;  but  here  comes  something 
better  than  all  our  discussions.  Lady 
Agnes,  sit  hero — Miss  Pelham,  here's  a  dry 
cushion  for  you— did  you  say  a  wing,  Lady 
Mary  ? ' 

"Now  began  the  crash  and  clatter  of 
dinner  :  champagne  corks  poppino;,  glasses 
ringing,  and  all  that  peculiar  admixture  of 
fracas  and  fun  which  accompanies  a  scram- 
bled meal.  How  they  did  laugh,  and  eat, 
ay,  and  drink  too.  O.'s  punch  seemed  to 
have  its  success,  for,  sick  as  I  was,  I  could 
perceive  the  voices  of  the  men  grow  grad- 
ually louder,  and  discovered  that  two  gen- 
tlemen who  had  been  remarkably  timid  in 
the  morning,  and  scarcely  opened  their 
lips,  were  now  rather  uproariously  given, 
and  one  even  proposed  to  sing. 

"  'If  any  man,'  thought  I,  *were  to  look 
for  an  instant  at  the  little  scene  now  enact- 
ing here,  what  a  moral  would  he  reap 
from  it ;  talk  of  the  base  ingratitude  of  the 
world,  you  cannot  say  too  much  of  it. 
Who  would  suppose  that  it  was  my  boat 
these  people  were  assembled  in  ;  that  it 
wjks  ;////  chiirnpagne  these  people  were 
drinking  :  that  my  venison  and  my  pheas- 
ants were  feeding  those  lips,  which  rarely 
8i)oke,  except  to  raise  a  joke  at  my  expense  ? ' 
My  chagrin  incroiised  my  sickness,  and  my 
sickness  redoubled  mv  chagrin. 

** '  Mr.  Brail,'  said  1,  in  a  low  whisper— 
'Mr.  Brail.' 

"  *  Did  yon  speak,  sir  ? '  said  he,  with 
about  as  much  surprise  in  his  manner  as 
though  he  had  been  addressed  by  a  corpse. 


" '  Mr.  Brail,'  said  I,  'is  there  any  dan- 
ger here  ? ' 

"  '  Lord  love  you,  no,  sir,  she's  walking 
Spanish,  and  the  sea  going  down  ;  we  shafl 
have  lovely  weather,  and  they're  all  enjoy- 
ing it,  sir, — the  ladies.' 

"  *  So  I  perceive,'  said  I,  with  a  groan — 
*  so  I  perceive  ;  but,  Mr.  Brail,  could  you 
do  nothing — just  to — to — startle  them  a 
little,  I  mean  for  fun  only  ?  Just  ship  a 
heavy  sea  or  two,  I  don't  care  for  a  little 
damage,  Mr.  Brail,  and  if  it  were  to  wash 
over  the  dinner  service,  and  all  the  wine,  I 
should  not  like  it  worse.' 

**  *  Why,  sir,  you  are  getting  quite  funny ; 
the  sickness  is  going.' 

"  'No,  Mr.  Brail,  worse  than  ever ;  my 
head  is  in  two  pieces,  and  my  stomach  in 
the  back  of  my  mouth  ;  but  I  should  like 
you  to  do  this — so  just  manage  it,  will 
you ;  and  there's  twenty  pounds  in  my. 
pocket-book,  you  can  have  it ;  there  now, 
won't  you  oblige  me  ?  And  hark  ye,  Mr. 
Brail — if  Captain  Grantham  were  to  be 
washed  over  by  mere  accident  it  cannot  be 
helped  ;  accidents  are  always  occurring  in 
boating  parties.  Go  now  ;  you  know  what 
I  mean.' 

"  *  But,  sir, — '  began  he. 

'**Well,  then,  Mr.  Brail,  you  won't — 
very  well :  now  all  I  have  to  say  is  this : 
that  the  moment  I  can  find  strength  to  do 
it,  I'll  stave  out  a  plank  ;  I'll  scuttle  the 
vessel,  that's  all ;  I  have  made  up  my 
mind,  and  look  to  yourselves  now.' 

**  Saying  the^e  words,  I  again  threw 
myself  upon  the  ballast,  and,  as  the  gay 
chorus  of  a  drinking  song  was  wafted 
across  me,  prayed  devoutly  that  we  might 
all  go  down  to  the  bottom.  The  song 
over,  I  heaixl  a  harsh,  gruff  voice  mixing 
with  the  more  civilized  tones  of  the  party, 
and  soon  perceived  that  Mr.  Brail  was  re- 
counting my  proposal  amid  the  most  up- 
roarious shouts  of  laughter  I  ever  listened 
to.  Then  followed  a  number  of  pleasant 
suggestions  for  my  future  management ; 
one  proposing  to  have  me  tried  formutinyt 
and  sentenced  to  a  good  ducking  over  the 
side  ;  another,  that  I  should  be  tarred  on 
my  back,  to  which  latter  most  humane 
notion  the  fair  Agnes  subscribed,  averring 
that  she  was  resolved  upon  my  deserving 
my  sobriquet  of  Dirk  Hatteraick.  My 
wrath  was  now  the  master  even  of  deadly 
sickness.  I  got  upon  my  knees,  and  hav- 
ing in  vain  tried  to  reach  my  legs,  I  stmg^ 
gled  aft.  In  this  posture  did  1  reach  the 
quarter-deck.  What  my  intention  pre- 
cisely was  in  this  excursion,  I  have  no  no- 
tion of  now,  but  I  have  some  very  vague 
I  idea,  that  I  meant  to  react  the  curse  of 
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ie^iima  upon  tbc  whole  party.     At  last  I 

moKUired  strength    to  rise ;  out,  alas !   I 

bdsc&rcely  reached  the  standing  position, 

whin  a  tremendous  heel  of  the  boat  to  one 

aide  threw  me  in  the  gun  whale,  and  before 

I  vas  able  to  recover  my  balance,  a  second 

lurch  pitched  me  headlong  into  tiie  sea.    I 

bavt;,  thank  God,  no  further  recollection 

of  my  mifilortunes.      When  I  again  became 

coDaciou«,  I  found  myself  wra])ped  up  in  a 

pilotrcoat,  while   my  clothes  were  drying. 

The  vessel  was  at  anchor  in  Wcxforcfy  my 

attached  friends  had  started  for  town  with 

post-horses,  leaving  me  no  less  cured  of 

iove  than  aquatics. 

''  Tht  Delight  passed  over  in  a  few  days 
to  Bome  more  favored  son  of  Neptune,  and 
I  hid  my  shame  and  my  misfortunes  by  a 
yeur's  tour  on  the  Continent." 

'*  Although  I  acknowledge,"  said  Tre- 
Tanioii,  ''  that  hitherto  I  liave  reaped  no 
aid  from  Mr.  O'l^eary's  narrative,  yet  I 
think  it  id  not  without  a  moral.'' 

'•Well,  but,"  said  I,  **he  has  got  an- 
other adventure  to  tell  us  ;  we  have  quite 
time  for  it,  so  pray  pass  the  wine  and 
let  Dj  have  it " 

'*!  have  just  finished  the  Burgundy," 
fjiid  O'Leary,  "  and  if  you  will  ring  for 
iiDother  flask,  I  have  no  objection  to  let 
\ou  hear  the  story  of  my  second  love." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


o'leajiy*s  sscond  lovb. 


"You  may  easily  suppose,"  began  Mr. 
O'Learv,  '*  that  the  unhappy  termination 
of  my  dnt  passion  served  as  a  shield  to  me 
for  a  long  time  against  my  unfoi*tunate 
tendencies  towards  the  fair  ;  and  such  \/\\& 
netlly  the  case.  I  never  s]>oke  to  a  young 
Ukly'for  three  yeai*s  after  without  a  reeling 
ID  my  head,  so  asi^ociated  in  my  mind  was 
love  and  srea-sickncss.  However,  at  last, 
vhat  will  not  time  do  ?  It  was  about  four 
year:;  from  the  date  of  this  adventure, 
when  I  became  so  oblivious  of  my  former 
failare  as  again  to  tempt  my  fortune ! 
My  present  choice,  in  every  way  unlike 
the  hist,  was  a  gay,  livelv  girl,  of  great 
uimul  spirits,  and  a  considerable  turn  for 
niillery,  that  spared  no  one  ;  the  members 
of  her  own  family  were  not  even  sacred  in 
her  eyes  ;  and  her  father,  a  reverend  dean, 
u  frequentlv  figured  among  the  ludicrous 
u  his  neighbors. 

'^The  Evershams  had  been  very  old 
friends  of  a  rich  aunt  of  mine,  who  never, 
bf  the  bye,  bad  condesoended  to  notice  me 


'  till  I  made  their  acquaintance  ;  but  no 
sooner  had  I  done  so,  than  she  sent  for 
me,  and  gave  mo  to  understand  that,  in 
the  event  of  my  succeeding  to  the  hand  of 
Fanny  Eversham,  I  should  be  her  heir, 
and  the  possessor  of  about  sixty  thousand 
pounds.  She  did  not  stop  here  ;  but  by 
canvassing  the  dean  in  my  favor,  speedily 
put  the  matter  on  a  most  favorable  foot- 
ing, and  in  less  than  two  months  I  was 
received  as  the  accepted  suitor  of  the  fair 
Fannv,  then  one  of  the  reigning  belles  of 
Dublin. 

"  They  lived  at  this  time  about  three 
miles  from  town,  in  a  very  pretty  country, 
whore  I  used  to  pass  all  my  mornings,  and 
many  of  my  evenings  too,  in  a  state  of 
happiness  that  I  should  have  considered 
perfect,  if  it  were  not  for  two  unhappy 
blots — one,  the  taste  of  my  betrothed  for 
laughing  at  her  friends  ;  another,  the  dia- 
bolical propensity  to  talk  politic3  of  my 
intended  father-in-law.  To  the  former  I 
could  submit ;  but  with  ihe  latter,  submis- 
sion only  made  bad  worse ;  for  he  inva- 
riably drew  up  as  I  receded,  drily  observing 
that  with  men  who  had  no  avowed  opin- 
ions, it  was  ill  agreeing ;  or  that,  with 
I>ersons  who  kept  their  politics  as  a  school- 
boy does  his  pocket-money,  never  to  spend, 
and  always  ready  to  change,  it  was  un- 
pleasant to  dispute.  Such  taunts  as  these 
1  submitted  to  as  well  as  1  might ;  secretly 
resolving,  that  as  I  never  knew  the  mean- 
ing of  Whig  and  Tory,  I'd  contrive  to 
spend  my  life,  after  marriage,  out  of  the 
worthy  dean's  diocese. 

*'Time  wore  on,  and  at  length  to  my 
most  pressing  solicitations,  it  was  conceded 
that  a  day  for  our  marriage  should  be  ap- 
pointed. Not  even  the  unlucky  termina- 
tion of  this  my  second  love  affair  can  de- 
prive me  of  the  happy  souvenir  of  the  few 
weeks  which  were  to  intervene  before  our 
destined  union. 

*'  1'he  mornings WTie  passed  in  ransack- 
ing all  the  shops  where  wedding  finery 
could  be  procured — laces,  blondes,  velvets, 
and  satins  littered  every  comer  of  the 
deanery — and  there  was  scarcely  a  carriage 
in  a  coach  maker's  yard  in  the  city  that  I 
had  not  sat  and  Jumjjed  in,  to  try  the 
springs,  by  the  special  dii-ections  of  Mrs. 
Evershami^  who  never  ceased  to  impress 
me  with  the  awful  responsibility  1  was 
about  to  take  upon  me  in  marrying  so 
great  a  prize  as  her  daughter — a  feeling  I 
found  very  general  among  many  of  my 
friends  at  tiie  Kildare  Street  Club. 

*'  Among  the  many  indis])en8ttble  pur- 
chases which  I  was  to  make,  and  about 
which  Fanny  expressed  herself  more  than 
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commonly  anxious,  was  a  saddle-horse  for 
mc.  She  was  a  great  horsewoman,  and 
hated  riding  with  only  a  servant,  and  had 
given  me  to  understand  as  much  about 
half  a  dozen  times  each  day  for  the  last 
five  weeks.  IIow  shall  I  acknowledge  it — 
eouestrianism  was  never  my  forte.  I  had 
all  my  life  considerable  respect  for  the 
horse  as  an  animal,  pretty  much  as  I  re- 
garded a  lion  or  a  tiger  ;  but  as  to  any  in- 
tention of  mounting  upon  the  back  of  one, 
and  taking  a  ride,  I  should  as  soon  have 
dreamed  of  taking  an  airing  upon  a  gi- 
raffe ;  and  as  to  the  thought  of  buying, 
feeding,  and  maintaining  such  a  beast  at 
my  own  proper  cost,  I  should  just  as  soon 
have  determined  to  purchase  a  pillory  or  a 
ducking-stool,  by  way  of  amusing  my  lei- 
sure hours. 

**  However,  Fanny  was  obstinate  — 
whether  she  suspected  anything  or  not  I 
cannot  say — but  nothing  seemed  to  turn 
her  from  her  purpose ;  and  although  I 
pleaded  a  thousand  things  in  delay,  yet 
she  each  day  grew  more  impatient,  and  at 
last  1  saw  that  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  submit. 

**  When  I  arrived  at  this  last  and  bold 
resolve,  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  to 
possess  a  horse  and  not  be  able  to  mount 
him,  was  only  deferring  the  ridicule  ;  and 
as  I  had  so  often  expressed  the  difficulty  I 
felt  in  suiting  myself  as  a  cause  of  my  de- 
lay, I  could  not  possibly  come  forward 
with  anything  very  objectionable,  or  I 
should  be  only  tiie  more  laughed  at. 
There  was  then  but  one  course  to  take  ;  a 
fortnight  still  intervened  before  the  day 
which  was  to  make  me  happy,  and  I  re- 
solved to  take  lessons  in  riding  during  the 
interval,  and  by  every  endeavor  in  my 
power  become,  if  possible,  able  to  pass 
muster  on  the  saddle  before  my  bride. 

**  Poor  old  Lalouette  underatood  but  lit- 
tle of  the  urgency  of  the  case  when  1  re- 
quested his  leave  to  take  iny  lessons  each 
morning  at  six  o'clock,  for  1  dared  not  ab- 
sent myself  during  the  day  without  excit- 
ing suspicion ;  and  never,  I  will  venture 
to  assert,  did  knight-errant  of  old  strive 
harder  for  the  hand  of  his  lady-love  than 
did  I  during  that  weary  fortnight.  If  a 
hippogrilf  had  been  the  animal  I  bestrode, 
instead  of  being,  as  it  was,  an  old  wall-eyed 
gray,  I  could  not  have  felt  more  misgiv- 
ings at  my  temerity,  or  more  proud  of  my 
achievements.  In  the  first  three  days,  the 
unaccustomed  exercise  proved  so  severe, 
that  when  I  reached  the  deanery  I  could 
hardly  move,  and  crossed  the  floor  very 
much  as  a  pair  of  compasses  might  be 
supposed  to  do  if  performing  that  exploit. 


Nothing,  however,  could  equal  the  kind- 
ness of  my  poor  dear  mother-in-law  in  em- 
bryo, and  even  the  dean  too.  Fanny,  in- 
deed, said  nothing  ;  but  I  rather  think  she 
was  disposed  to  giggle  a  little ;  but  my 
rheumatism,  as  it  was  called,  was  daily 
inquired  after,  and  I  was  compelled  to  take 
some  infernal  stuff  in  my  port  wine  at 
dinner  that  nearly  made  me  sick  at  table. 

''  *  I  am  sure  you  walk  too  much,'  said 
Fanny,  with  one  of  her  knowing  looks. 
*  Papa,  don't  you  think  he  ought  to  ride? 
It  would  be  much  better  for  him.' 

*'  *  I  do,  my  dear,'  said  the  dean.  *  But 
then,  you  see,  he  is  so  hard  to  be  pleased 
in  a  hoi-se.  Your  old  hunting  days  have 
spoiled  you  ;  but  you  must  forget  Melton 
and  Grantham,  and  condescend  to  keep  a 
hack.' 

**  I  must  have  looked  confoundedly  fool- 
ish here,  for  Fanny  never  took  her  eyes 
off  me,  and  continued  to  laugh  in  her  own 
wicked  way. 

**  It  was  now  about  the  ninth  or  tenth 
day  of  my  purgatorial  performances ;  and 
certainly  if  there  be  any  merit  in  fleshly 
mortifications,  these  religious  exercises  of 
mine  should  stand  my  part  hereafter.  A 
review  had  been  announced  in  the  Phcenix 
Park,  which  Fanny  had  expressed  herself 
most  desirous  to  witness  ;  and  as  the  dean 
would  not  i)ermit  her  to  go  without  a 
chaperon,  I  hud  no  means  of  escape,  and 
promiwsed  to  escort  her.  Ko  sooner  had  I 
made  this  rash  pledge,  than  1  hastened 
to  my  confidential  friend,  Lalouette,  and 
having  imparted  to  him  mv  entire  secret, 
asked  him  in  a  solemn  and  imposing  man- 
ner, *  Can  I  do  it  ? '  The  old  mjin  shook 
his  head  dubiously,  looked  grave,  and  mut- 
tered at  length,  *  Mosch  depend  on  de 
horse.'  *  I  know  it — I  know  it — I  feel  it,' 
said  I.  eagerly  ;  then,  where  are  we  to  find 
an  animal  that  will  carrv  me  peaceably 
through  this  awful  day — 1  care  not  for  its 
price  ? ' 

*'  '  Votre  affaire  ne  sera  pas  trop  eh(ire,' 
said  he. 

*'  *  Whv,  how  do  vou  mean  ?'  said  I. 

**  He  then  ])roceeded  to  inform  me  that, 
by  a  singularly  fortunate  chance,  there 
took  place  that  day  an  auction  of  'cast 
horses,'  as  they  are  termed,  which  had 
been  used  in  the  horse  police  force ;  and 
that,  from  lon^^  riding,  and  training  to 
stand  fire,  nothing  could  be  more  suitable 
than  one  of  these,  being  both  easy  to  ride, 
and  not  given  to  start  at  noise. 

**  I  could  have  almost  hugged  the  old 
fellow  for  his  happy  suggestion,  and  wait- 
ed with  impatience  for  three  o'clock  to 
come,  when  we  repaired  together  to  Essex 
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Bridge,  at  that  time  the  place  selected  for 
these  lalea. 

'Mwas  at  first  a  little  shocked  at  the 
look  of  the  animals  drawn  np ;  they  were 
moftly  miserably  thin,  most  of  them 
swelled  in  the  legs,  few  without  sore  backs, 
ud  not  one  eye,  on  an  average,  in  every 
three ;bnt  still  they  were  all  high  step- 
pen,  and  carried  a  great  tail.  'There's 
your** affaire/' '  said  the  old  Frenchman, 
tt  a  long-legged,  fiddle-headed  beast  was 
led  ont :  tnrning  out  his  fore-legs  so  as  to 
nduiger  the  man  who  walked  beside 
him. 

*'*Yes,    there^    blood    for   yon,*    said 
Charley  Dycer,  seeing  my  eye  fixed  on  the 
vretched  beast  ;    '  equal  to  fifteen  stone 
with  any  fox-hounds  ;  safe  in  all  his  paces, 
and  warranted   sound  ;  except/  added  he, 
in  a  whisper,  '  a  slight  spavin  in  both  hind- 
k^,  ring  bone,  and  a  little  touched  in  the 
wind.'    Here   the   animal  gave  an  approv- 
ing cough.     *  Will  any  gentleman  say  fifty 
Enndfl  to  be^n?'     But   no    gentleman 
L  A  hackney  coachman,  however,  said 
fiTe,  and  the  sale  was  opened ;  the  beast 
trotting  np  and  down  nearly  over  the  bid- 
den, at  every   moment,  and  plunging  on 
10,  that  it  was   impossible  to  know  what 
wa3  doing. 

"  *  Five  ten  —  fifteen  —  six  pounds  — 
think  you,  sir,  —  guineas.'  *  Seven 
pounds,'  said  I,  bidding  against  myself, 
not  perceiving  that  I  had  spoken  last. 
*  Thank  you,  Mr.  Moriarty,'  said  Dycer, 
turning  towards  an  invisible  purchaser 
npposed  to  be  in  the  crowd, — 'thank 
ywi,  sir,  you'll  not  let  a  good  one  go  in 
that  way.*^  Every  one  here  turned  to  find 
oat  the  very  knowing  gentleman  ;  but  he ' 
conld  nowhere  be  seen. 

"'Dycer  resumed,  *  Seven  ten  for  Mr. 
Moriarty.  Going  for  seven  ten — a  cruel 
iKrifice — ^there's  action  for  you — ^playful 
beast'  Here  the  devil  had  stumbled,  and 
nearly  killed  a  basket-woman  with  two 
children. 
"  *  Eight,'  said  I,  with  a  loud  voice. 
**'£i^ht  pounds,  quite  absurd,'  said 
Dyeer,  almost  rudely,  '  a  charger  like  that 
for  eight  pounds — going  for  eight  pounds 
—going — ^nothing  above  eight  pounds — no 
reserve,  gentlemen,  you  are  aware  of  that. 
They  are  all,  as  it  were,  his  Majesty's  stud 
—no  reserve  whatever— last  time— eight 
poaBds---«one.' 

*'  Amid  a  very  hearty  cheer  from  the 
Bob— Ood  knows  why — ^but  a  Dublin  mob 
ilwajB  cheer, — I  returned,  accompanied  by 
a  ragged  fellow,  leadinff  my  new  purchase 
after  me  with  a  hay  halter.  <  What  is  the 
■nminij;  of  those  letters  ? '  said  I,  pointing 


to  a  very  conspicuous  6.  R.,  with  sundry 
other  enigmatical  signs,  burnt  upon  the 
animal's  hind-quarter. 

'*  *  That's  to  show  he  was  a  po-lis,'  said 
the  fellow,  with  a  grin  ;  *  and  whin  ye  ride 
with  ladies,  ye  must  turn  the  decoy  side.' 

'*The  auspicious  morning  at  last  ar- 
rived ;  and  strange  to  say,  that  the  first 
waking  thought  was  of  the  unlucky  day 
that  ushered  in  my  yachting  excursion 
four  years  before.  Why  this  was  so,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  guess  ;  there  was  but  lit- 
tle analogy  in  the  circumstances,  at  least 
so  far  as  anything  had  then  gone.  *  How 
is  Marius  ? '  said  I  to  my  servant  as  he 
opened  my  shutters.  Here  let  me  men- 
tion that  a  friend  of  the  Kildare  Street 
Club  had  suggested  this  name  from  the  re- 
markably classic  character  of  my  steed's 
countenance  ;  his  nose,  he  assured  me,  was 
perfectly  Roman. 

"  *  Marius  is  doing  finely,  sir,  barring 
his  cough,  and  the  thrifle  that  ails  his 
hind-legs.' 

'*  *  He'll  carry  me  quietly,  Simon,  eh  ?' 

"  *  Quietly.  I'll  warrant  he'll  carry  you 
quietly,  if  tnat's  all.' 

**  Here  was  comfort ;  for  Simon  had 
lived  forty  years  as  pantry  boy  with  my 
mother,  and  knew  a  great  deal  about 
horses.  I  dressed  myself,  therefore,  in 
high  spirits ;  and  if  my  pilot  jacket  and 
oil-skin  cap  in  former  days  had  half  per- 
suaded me  that  I  was  Iborn  for  marine 
achievements,  certainly  my  cords  and  tops, 
that  morning,  went  far  to  convince  me 
that  I  must  have  once  been  a  very  keen 
sportsman  somewhere  without  knowing  it. 
It  was  a  delightful  July  day  that  I  set  out 
to  join  my  friends,  who  having  recruited  a 
large  party,  were  to  rendezvous  at  the 
comer  of  Stephen's  Green  ;  thither  I  pro- 
ceeded in  a  certain  ambling  trot,  which  I 
have  often  observed  is  a  very  favorite  pace 
with  timid  horsemen,  and  gentlemen  of 
the  medical  profession.  I  was  hailed  with 
a  most  hearty  welcome  by  a  large  party  as 
I  turned  out  of  Grafton  Street,  among 
whom  I  perceived  several  friends  of  Miss 
Eversham,  and  some  young  dragoon  oflB- 
cers,  not  of  my  acquaintance,  but  who  ap- 
peared to  know  ^anny  intimately,  and 
were  laughing  heartily  with  her  as  I  rode 
up. 

"I  don't  know  if  other  men  have  expe- 
rienced what  I  am  about  to  mention  or 
not ;  but  certainly  to  me  there  is  no  more 
painful  sensation  than  to  find  yourself 
among  a  number  of  well-mounted,  well- 
equipped  people,  while  the  animal  you 
yourself  bestnde  seems  only  fit  for  the  ken- 
nel   Every  look  that  is  cast  at  your  un- 
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luoky  steed— every  whispered  observation 
about  you  are  so  many  thorns  in  your  flesh, 
till  at  last  you  begin  to  feel  that  your  ap- 
pearance is  for  Tery  little  else  than  the 
amusement  and  mirth  of  the  assembly ; 
and  every  time  vou  rise  in  your  stirrups 
you  exoite  a  laugh. 

**  *  Where,  for  merev's  sake,  did  you  find 
that  creature  P '  said  Fanny^  surveying 
Marius  through  a  glass. 

^^  Ohy  him,  eh  ?  Why,  he  is  a  handsome 
horse^  if  in  condition — a  charger,  you 
know — that*3  his  stylo.' 

"'Indeed,'  lisped  a  young  lancer,  *I 
should  be  devilish  sorry  to  charge  or  be 
charged  with  him.'  And  here  they  all 
chuckled  at  this  puppy's  sillv  joke,  and  I 
drew  up  to  repress  further  liberties. 

"^Is  he  anything  of  a  fencer  ?'  said  a 
young  country  gentleman. 

"  *  To  judge  from  his  near  eye,  I  should 
say  much  more  of  a  boxer,'  said  another. 

*^  Here  commenced  a  running  fire  of 
pleasantry  at  the  expense  of  my  poor  steed  ; 
which,  not  content  with  attacking  his 
physical,  extended  to  his  moral  qualities. 
An  old  gentleman  near  me  observing,  ^  that 
I  ought  not  to  have  mounted  him  at  all, 
seeing  that  ho  was  so  deuced  groggy  I '  to 
which  I  replied  by  insinuating,  that  if  others 
present  were  as  free  from  the  influence  of 
ardent  spirits,  society  would  not  be  a  suf- 
ferer ;  an  observation  that  I  flatter  myself 
turned  the  mirth  against  the  old  fellow, 
for  they  all  laughed  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after. 

"  Well,  at  last  we  set  out  in  a  brisk  trot, 
and,  placed  near  Fanny,  I  speedily  forgot 
all  my  annoyances  in  the  prospect  of  figur- 
ing to  advantage  before  her.  When  we 
reached  College  Green  the  leaders  of  the 
party  suddenly  drew  up,  and  we  soon 
lound  that  the  entire  street  opposite  the 
Bank  was  filled  with  a  dense  mob  of  peo- 
ple, who  appeared  to  be  swayed  hither  and 
thither,  like  some  mighty  beast,  as  the  in- 
dividuals composing  it  were  engaged  in 
dose  conflict.  It  was  nothing  more  nor 
leas  than  one  of  those  almost  weekly  rows, 
which  then  took  place  between  the  stu^ 
dents  of  the  University  and  the  townspeo- 
ple, and  which  rarely  ended  without  seri- 
ous consequences.  The  numbers  of  people 
pressing  on  to  the  scene  of  action  soon 
blocked  up  our  retreat,  and  we  found  our- 
selves most  unwilling  spectators  of  the  con- 
flict. Political  watchwords  were  loudly 
shouted  by  each  party;  and  at  last  the 
students,  who  appeared  to  be  yielding  to 
superior  numbers,  called  out  for  the  inter- 
vention of  the  police.  The  aid  was  nearer 
than  they  expected ;  for  at  the  same  in- 


stant a  body  of  mounted  policemen,  whose 
high  helmets  rendered  them  sufficiently 
conspicuous,  were  seen  trotting  at  a  sharp 
pace  down  Dame  Street.  On  they  came 
with  drawn  sabres,  led  by  a  well-looking, 
gentleman-like  personage  in  plain  clothes, 
who  dashed  at  once  into  the  midst  of  the 
fray,  issuing  his  orders,  and  pointing  out 
to -his !  followers  to  secure  the  ringleaders. 
Up  to  this  moment  I  had  been  a  most  pa- 
tient, and  rather  amused  spectator,  of 
what  was  doing.  Now,  however,  my  part 
was  to  commence,  for  at  the  word  '  charge,' 
given  in  a  harsh,  deep  voice  by  the  ser^ 
geant  of  the  party,  Marius,  remembering 
his  ancient  instinct,  pricked  up  his 


cocked  his  tail,  flung  up  both  his  hind 
le^  till  they  nearly  broke  the  provc^'s 
windows,  and  plunged  into  the  thickest  of 
the  fray  like  a  devil  incarnate. 

"  Self-preservation  must  be  a  strong  in- 
stinct, for  I  well  remember  how  little  pain 
it  cost  me  to  see  the  people  tumbling  and 
rolling  before  and  beneath  me,  while  I  con- 
tinuea  to  keep  my  seat  It  was  only  the 
moment  before  and  that  immense  mass 
were  in  man  to  man  encounter  ;  now,  all 
the  indignation  of  both  parties  seemed 
turned  upon  me ;  brick-bats  were  loudly 
implored,  and  paving-stones  begged  to 
throw  at  my  devoted  head  ;  the  wild  hunts- 
man of  the  German  i*omance  never  created 
half  the  terror,  nor  one-tenth  of  the  mis- 
chief that  I  did  in  less  than  fifteen  min- 
utes, for  the  ill-starred  beast  continued 
twining  and  twisting  like  a  serpent,  plung- 
ing and  kicking  the  entire  time,  and  occa* 
sionally  biting  too ;  all  which  accomplish- 
ments I  afterwards  learned,  however  little 
in  request  in  civil  life,  are  highly  prized  in 
the  horse  police. 

**  Every  new  order  of  the  sergeant  was 
followed  in  his  own  fashion  by  Marina; 
who  very  soon  contrived  to  concentrate  in 
my  unhappy  person  all  the  interest  of 
aliout  fifteen  hundred  people. 

"  *  Secure  that  scoundrel,'  said  the  maff-' 
istrate,  pointing  with  his  finger  towaras 
me,  as  I  rode  over  a  respectable-looking 
old  lady,  with  a  gray  mufi".     *  Secure  him. 
Cut  him  down.' 

''Ah,  devil's  luck  to  him,  if  he  do,'  said 
a  newsmonger  with  a  broken  shin. 

"On  I  went,  however  ;  and  now,  as  the 
Fates  would  have  it,  instead  of  bearing 
me  out  of  further  danger,  the  confounded 
brute  dashed  onwards  to  where  the  magis- 
trate was  standing,  surrounded]  by  police- 
men. I  thought  I  saw  him  change  color 
as  I  came  on.  I  suppose  my  own  looks 
were  none  of  the  pleasantest,  for  the  wor* 
thy  man  evidently  liked  them  not.     Into 
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the  midst  of  them  we  plnnged,  upsetting 
a  corporal,  borse  and  all,  ana  a])pearing  as 
if  bent  upon  reaching  the  alderman. 

••*Cut  him  dowiiy  for  Hcaven*8  sake. 
Will  nobody  shoot  him  ?'  said  he,  with  a 
voice  trembling  with  fear  and  anger. 

"At these  words  a  wretch  lifted  up  his 
»bK.  and  mailc  a  cut  at  mj  head.  I  stoop- 
ed saddenly,  and  throwing  myself  from 
the  Buldle,  seized  the  poor  alderman  round 
the  neck,  and  wc  both  came  rolling  to  the 
groand  together.  So  completely  wns  he 
pr*3se?sed  with  the  notion  that  I  meant  to  as- 
safisioate  him,  that  while  I  was  endeavor- 
ing to  extricate  myself  from  his  grasp,  he 
continued  to  beg  his  life  in  the  moist  heart- 
rending manner. 

"Mv  story  is  now  soon  told.  So  effect- 
nallydid  they  rescne  the  alderman  from 
his  danger  that  they  left  me  insensible  ; 
and  I  only  came  to  myself  some  days  after 
bT  finding  nivsclf  in  the  dock  in  Green 
Street,  charged  with  an  indictment  of 
nineteen  counts ;  the  only  word  of  truth 
of  which  lay  in  the  preamble,  for  the 
*deTil  inciting'  mo  only,  would  over  have 
mide  me  the  owner  of  that  infernal  beast, 
the  CAUise  of  all  my  misfortunes.  I  wiis  so 
stupefied  with  my  beating,  that  I  know 
little  of  the  course  of  the  proceedings. 
My  friends  told  me  afterward  that  I  had  a 
narrow  esca|io  from  transportation ;  but 
for  the  greatest  influence  exerted  in  my 
behalf.  I  should  certainly  have  ])a8sed  the 
aatumn  in  the  agreeable  recreation  of 
p.'anding  oyster  shells  or  Ciirding  wool ; 
old  it  certa filly  must  have  gone  hard  with 
me,  for,  Ftupefied  as  I  was,  I  remember 
Toeft^n^ation  in  court  when  the  alderman 
3ude  his  appearance  with  a  patch  over  his 
ere.  The  affecting  admonition  of  the  lit- 
tle judge — who,  when  passing  sentence 
upon  me,  adverted  to  the  former  respecta- 
liiiitT  of  my  life,  and  the  rank  of  my  rela- 
tives—actually made  the  galleries  weep. 

**  Four  months  to  Newgate,  and  a  fine 
t<)  the  king,  then  rewarded  my  tasto  for 
horse-exercise ;  and  it's  no  wonder  if  I 
prefer  going  on  foot. 

""As  to  3lis3  Eversham,  the  following 
?iiort  note  from  the  dean  concluded  my 
hopes  in  that  quarter. 

" '  Deaoay,  Wednesday  morning. 

"*SiR, — After  the  very  distressing  pub- 
licity to  which  your  late  conduct  has  ex- 
posed you — the  so  open  avowal  of  political 
opinioiis,  at  variance  with  those  (I  will 
ny)  of  erery  ^ntleman — and  the  recorded 
wiitence  of  a  judge  on  the  verdict  of  twelve 
rfyoar  conntrymen — I  should  hope  that 
Jtmwill  not  feel  my  present  admonition 


necessary  to  inform  you  that  your  visits  at 
my  house  shall  cease. 

"  '  The  presents  you  made  my  daughter, 
when  under  our  unfortunate  ignorance  of 
your  real  character,  have  been  addi'essed 
to  your  hotel,  and  I  am  your  moat  obedi- 
ent, humble  servant, 

*'' Oliver  Evkrsham.' 

''Here  ended  my  second  aflfair  par 
arnmirs  :  and  I  f reel v  confess  to  vou  that 
if  I  can  only  obtain  a  wife  in  a  sea  voyage, 
or  a  steeplechase,  I  am  likely  to  fulfil  one 
great  condition  in  modern  advertisinp — 

I  *  as  having  no  incumbrance,  nor  any  objec- 

;  tion  to  travel.' " 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE  DUEL. 

Mr.  O'Leary  had  scarcely  concluded 
the  narrative  of  his  second  adventure, 
when  the  gray  light  of  the  breaking  day 
was  seen  faintly  struggling  through  the 
half-closed  curtlvins,  and  apprising  us  of 
the  lateness  of  tlie  hour. 

"I  think  we  shall  just  have  time  for. one 
finishing  flask  of  Chambertin,"  said 
O'Lcary,  as  ho  emptied  the  bottle  into  his 
glass. 

**I  forbid  the  banns,  for  one,"  cried 
Trevanion.  *'We  liave  all  had  wine 
enough,  considering  what  wo  have  before 
us  this  morning  ;  and  besides,  vou  are  not 
aware  it  is  now  pnst  four  o'clock.  So,  gar- 
9on — gar(;on,  tiierc  ! — how  soundly  the 
poor  fellow  sleeps— let  us  have  some  coffee, 
and  then  iufiuirc  if  a  carriage  is  in  wait- 
ing at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Vivienne." 

The  cofToo  nvtule  its  api>earance»  very 
much,  as  it  seemed,  to  Wr.  O'Leary's  cha- 
grin, who,  however,  solaced  himself  by 
sundry  **  small  ghu^ses"  to  correct  the 
coldness  of  tho  wine  he  had  drunk,  and  at 
length  recovered  his  goodhumor. 

**i)o  you  know,  now,''  said  he,  after  a 
short  ]>ause,  in  which  we  had  all  kept 
silence,  "  I  think  what  wo  are  about  to  do 
is  tho  very  ugliest  way  of  finishing  a  pleas- 
ant evening.  For  my  own  i)art,  1  like  the 
wind-up  wo  used  to  have  in  *  Old  Trinity' 
formerly  ;  when,  after  wringing  off  half  a 
dozen  knockers,  breaking  the  lanii)s  at  the 
post-office,  and  getting  out  the  fin?  engines 
of  Werburgh's  parish,  we  beat  a  few 
watchmen  and  went  peaceably  to  bed." 

"Well,  not  being  an  Irishman,"  said 
Trevanion,  "I'm  half  disjyosed  to  think 
that  even  our  present  purpose  is  nearly  as 
favorable  to  life  and  limb  ;  but  here  comes 
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my  servant.  Well,  John,  is  all  arranged, 
and  the  carriage  ready  ?  " 

Having  ascertained  that  the  carriage  was 
in  waiting,  and  that  the  small  box — brass- 
bound  and  Bramah-locked — reposed  with- 
in, wo  paid  our  bill  and  departed.  A  cold, 
raw,  misty-looking  morning,  with  masses 
of  dark,  louring  clouds  overliead,  and 
channels  of  dark  and  murky  water  beneath, 
were  the  pleasant  prospects  which  met  us 
as  we  issued  forth  from  the  cafe.  The 
lamps,  which  hung  suspended  midway 
across  the  street — we  speak  of  some  years 
since — creaked,  with  a  low  and  plaintive 
sound,  as  they  swung  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  the  wind.  Not  a  footstep  was 
heard  in  the  street — nothing  but  the  heavy 
patter  of  the  rain  as  it  fell  ceaselessly  upon 
the  broad  pavement.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
most  depressing  and  dispiriting  accompani- 
ment to  our  intended  excursion  :  and  even 
O'Leary,  who  seemed  to  have  but  slight 
sympathy  with  external  influences,  felt  it, 
for  lie  spoke  but  little,  and  was  scarcely 
ten  minutes  in  the  carriage  till  he  was 
sound  asleep.  This  was,  I  confess^  a  great 
relief  to  me  ;  for,  however  impressed  I  was, 
and  to  this  hour  am,  with  the  many  ster- 
ling Qualities  of  my  poor  friend,  yet,  I  ac- 
knowledge, that  this  was  not  precisely  the 
time  I  should  have  cared  for  their  exer- 
cise, and  would  have  much  preferred  the 
companionship  of  a  different  order  of  per- 
son, even  though  less  long  acquainted  with 
him.  Trevanion  was,  of  all  others,  the 
most  suitable  for  this  purpose  ;  and  I  felt 
no  embarrassment  in  opening  my  mind 
freely  to  him  upon  subjects  which,  but 
twenty-four  hours  previous,  I  could  not 
have  imparted  to  a  brother. 

There  is  no  such  unlocker  of  the  secrets 
of  the  heart  as  the  possibly  near  approach 
of  death.  Indeed,  1  question  if  a  preat 
deal  of  the  bitterness  the  thought  of  it  in- 
spires does  not  depend  upon  that  very  cir- 
cumstance. The  reflection  thjit  the  Jong- 
treasured  mystery  of  our  lives  (and  who  is 
there  without  some  such  ?)  is  about  to  be- 
come known,  and  the  secret  of  our  inmost 
heart  laid  bare,  is  in  itself  depressing. 
Not  one  kind  word,  nor  one  embnicing 
adieu,  to  those  we  are  to  leave  for  ever,  can 
be  spoken  or  written,  without  calling  up  its 
own  story  of  half-forgotten  griefs,  or,  still 
worse,  at  such  a  moment,  of  happiness 
never  again  to  be  partaken  of. 

"I  cannot  explain  why,"  said  I  to 
Trevanion,  "but  although  it  has  unfort- 
unately been  pretty  often  my  lot  to  have 
gone  out  on  occasions  like  this,  both  as 
principal  and  friend,  yet  never  before  did 
I  feel  so  completely  depressed  and  low- 


spirited — and  never,  in  fact,  did  so  many 
thoughts  of  regret  arise  before  me  for  mucn 
of  the  past,  and  sorrow  for  the  chance  of 
abandoning  the  future " 

*'I  can  understand,"  said  Trevanion, 
interrupting — *'  I  have  heard  of  your  pros- 
pect in  the  Callonby  family,  and  certainly, 
with  such  hopes,  I  can  well  conceive  how 
little  one  would  be  disposed  to  brook  the 
slightest  incident  which  could  interfere 
with  their  accomplishment ;  but,  now  that 
your  cousin  Guy's  pretentions  in  that  quar- 
ter are  at  an  end,  I  suppose,  from  all  I 
have  heard,  that  there  can  be  no  great  ob- 
stacle to  yours. 

** Guy's  pretentions  at  an  end!  For 
Heaven's  sake  tell  me  all  you  know  of  this 
affair — for  up  to  this  moment  I  am  in  ut- 
ter ignorance  of  every  thing  regarding  his 
[position  in  the  Callonby  family." 
I  **  Unfortunately,"  replied  Trevanion,  **I 
know  but  little,  but  still  that  little  is  au- 
thentic— Guy  himself  having  imparted  the 
secret  to  a  very  intimate  friend  of  mine. 
It  appears,  then,  that  your  cousin,  having 
heard  that  the  Callonbys  had  been  very 
civil  to  you  in  Ireland,  and  made  all  man- 
ner of  advances  to  you — had  done  so  under 
the  impression  that  you  with  the  other 
nephew  of  Sir  Guy,  and  consequently  the 
heir  of  a  large  fortune — that  is,  Guy  him- 
self— and  that  they  had  never  discovered 
the  mistake  during  the  time  they  resided 
in  Ireland,  when  they  not  only  permitted, 
but  even  encouraged  the  closest  intimacy 
between  you  and  Lady  Jane.  Is  so  ffur 
true  ?  " 

*'  I  have  long  suspected  it.  Indeed,  in 
no  other  way  I  can  account  for  the  recep- 
tion I  met  with  from  the  Callonbys.  But 
is  it  possible  that  Lady  Jane  could  have 
lent  herself  to  any  thing  so  unworthy ^* 

*^Pray  hear  me  out,"  said  Trevanion, 
who  was  evidently  struck  by  the  despond- 
ency of  my  voice  and  manner.  "Guy 
having  heard  of  their  mistake,  and  augur- 
ing well  to  himself  from  this  evidence  of 
their  disposition,  no  sooner  heard  of  their 
arrival  in  Paris,  than  he  came  over  here 
and  got  introduced  to  them.  From  that 
time  he  scarcely  ever  left  their  house,  ex- 
cept to  accompany  them  into  society,  or  to 
the  theatres.  It  is  said  that  with  Lady 
Jane  he  made  no  progress.  Her  manner, 
at  the  beginning  cold  and  formal,  became 
daily  more  so ;  until,  at  last,  he  was  half 
disposed  to  abandon  the  pursuit — in  which, 
by  the  bye,  he  has  since  confessed,  ambi- 
tious views  entered  more  than  any  affection 
for  the  lady — when  the  thought  struck 
him  to  benent  by  what  he  supposed  at  first 
to  be  the  great  bar  to  his  suooeaa.    He 
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rodden^y  pretended  to  be  only  desirous  of 
intimacy  with  Lady  Jane^  from  having 
heird  bo  much  of  her  from  you — affected 
to  be  greatly  in  your  confidence — and,  in 
iict,  afsumod  the  character  of  a  friend  cog- 
nizant of  a\\  your  feelings  and  hopes,  and 
ardently  desiring,  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  to  advance  your  interests " 

''And  WU3  it  thus  he  succeeded?'*  I 
broke  in. 

'*'T  was  thus  he  endeavored  to  succeed/' 
said  Trevanion. 

'*  Ah,  with  what  success  I  but  too  well 
know/'  said  I.  *  *  Mv  uncle  himself  show- 
ed me  a  letter  from  &uy,  in  which  he  ab- 
lolutcly  speaks  of  the  affair  as  settled,  and 
talks  of  Lady  Jane  as  about  to  be  his 
wife." 

**  That  may  be  all  quite  true  ;  but  a  lit- 
tle consideration  of  Ouy's  t^ictics  will  show 
whtt  he  intended  ;  for  I  find  that  he  in- 
duced your  uncle,  by  some  representations 
of  his,  to  make  the  most  handsome  pro- 
fMonla,  with  regard  to  the  marriage,  to  the 
C^nbys ;  and  that,  to  make  the  story 
short,  notiiing  but  the  decided  refusal  of 
Lady  Jane, — who  at  length  saw  through 
liij  entire  game, — prevented  the  matcli." 

*' And  then  she  did  refuse  him  ?"  said 
I.  with  ill-repressed  exultation. 

**0f  that  there  can  be  no  doubc  ;  for  in- 
'lei«tndently  of  all  the  gossip  and  quizzing 
niN)n  tlie  subject,  to  which  Guy  was  ex- 
posed in  the  coteries^  he  made  little  secret 
yf  it  himself — openly  avowing  that  he  did 
Bot  consider  a  repulse  a  defeat,  and 
that  he  resolved  to  sustain  the  siege  as 
^corously  as  ever. 

llowcver  interested  I  felt  in  all  Tre- 
Tanion  was  telling  me,  I  could  not  help  fall- 
'Hginto  a  train  of  thinking  over  my  first  ac- 
qnaintanee  with  the  Callonbys.  There  arc, 
perhaps,  but  few  things  more  humiliating 
thin  the  knowledge  that  any  attention  or 
cooaideration  we  have  met  with  has  been 
paid  ns  in  mistake  for  another  ;  and  in  the 
very  proportion  that  they  were  prized  be- 
fore, are  they  detested  when  the  truth  is 
known  to  us. 

To  all  the  depressing  influences  these 

thoofhts  suggested,  came  the  healing  balm 

thatLadv  Jane  was  true  to  me — that  she, 

at  least,  fiowever  others  might  be  biased 

by  worldly  considerations — that  she  cared 

for  me — ^for    myself   alone.     My   render 

(alas !  for    my  character  for  judgment) 

knowi  upon  how  little  I  founded  the  con- 

rietioii :  but  I  have  often,  in  these  Confes- 

lioDa,  avowed  my  especial  failing  to  be  a 

great  taste  for  self -deception ;  and  here 

vaa  a  capital  occasion  for  its  indulgence. 

"AVc  shall  have  abundant  time  to  dis- 
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CUBS  this  later  on,"  said  Trevanion,  laying 
his  hand  upon  my  shoulder  to  rouse  my 
wandering  attention — **for  now,  I  per- 
ceive, we  have  only  eight  minutes  to 
spare." 

As  he  spoke,  a  dragoon  officer,  in  an  un- 
dress, rode  up  to  the  window  of  the  car- 
riage, and  looking  steadily  at  our  party 
for  a  few  seconds,  asked  if  wo  were  "  Mes- 
sieurs les  Anglais  ;"  and,  almost  without 
waiting  for  reply,  added,  **  You  had  better 
not  go  any  farther  in  your  carriage,  for 
the  next  turn  of  the  road  will  bring  you 
in  sight  of  the  village." 

We  accordingly  stopped  the  driver,  and 
having  with  some  difficulty  aroused 
O'Leary,  got  out  upon  the  road.  The 
stranger  here  gave  his  horse  to  a  groom, 
and  proceeded  to  guide  us  through  a  corn- 
field by  a  narrow  ])ath,  with  whose  wind- 
ings and  crossings,  he  appeared  quite  con- 
versant. We  at  length  reached  the  brow 
of  a  little  hill,  from  which  an  extended 
view  of  the  country  lay  before  us,  showing 
the  Seine  winding  its  tranquil  course  be- 
tween the  richly  tilled  fields,  dotted  with 
many  a  pretty  cottage.  Turning  abruptly 
from  this  point,  our  guide  led  us,  by  a  nar- 
row and  steep  path,  into  a  little  glen, 
planted  with  poplars  and  willows.  A  small 
stream  ran  through  this,  and  by  the  noise 
we  soon  detected  that  a  mill  was  not  far 
distant,  which  another  turning  brought  us 
at  once  in  front  of. 

And  here  I  cannot  help  dwelling  ujion 
the  scene  which  met  our  view.  In  the 
porch  of  the  little  rural  mill  sat  two  gen- 
tlemen, one  of  whom  I  immediately  rec- 
ognized as  the  person  who  had  waited  up- 
on me,  and  the  other  I  rightly  conjectured 
to  be  my  adversary.  Before  them  stood  a 
small  table,  covered  with  a  spotless  nap- 
kin, upon  which  a  breakfast  equipage  was 
spread — a  most  inviting  melon  and  along, 
slender-necked  bottle,  reposing  in  a  little 
ice-pail,  forming  part  of  the  picture.  My 
opponent  was  coolly  enjoying  his  cigar — a 
half-finished  cup  of  coffee  lay  beside  him 
— his  friend  was  occupied  m  examining 
the  caps  of  the  duelling  pistols,  wliicli  were 
]>laced  upon  a  chair.  No  sooner  had  we 
turned  tne  angle  which  brought  us  in 
view,  than  t'.iey  both  rose,  and  taking  off 
their  hats  with  much  courtesy,  bade  us 
good  morning. 

"May  I  offer  you  a  cup  of  coffee  ?  " 
said  Monsieur  de  Joncourt  to  me,  as  I 
came  up,  at  the  same  time  filling  it  out, 
and  pushing  over  a  little  flask  of  Cognac 
toward  me. 

A  look  from  Trevanion  decided  my  ac- 
ceptance of  the  proffered  civility,  and  I 
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seated  myself  in  the  chair  beside  the  baron. 
Trevanion  meanwhile  had  engaged  my  ad- 
versary m  conversation  along  with  the 
stranger,  who  had  been  our  guide,  leaving 
O'Leary  alone  unoccupied,  which,  how- 
over,  ne  did  not  long  remain ;  for,  al- 
though uninvited  by  tlie  otliors,  he  seized 
a  knife  and  fork,  and  commenced  a  vigor- 
ous attack  upon  a  partridge  pie  near  him ; 
and,  with  equal  absence  of  ceremony,  un- 
corked the  champagne  and  filled  out  a 
foaming  goblet,  nearly  one-third  of  the 
whole  bottle,  adding, — 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Lorrequer,  there's  noth- 
ing like  showing  them  we  are  just  as  cool 
and  unconcerned  as  themselves." 

If  I  might  judge  from  the  looks  of  the 
party,  a  happier  mode  of  convincing  them 
of  our  "free  and  easj"  feelings  could  not 
possibly  have  been  discovered.  From  any 
mortification  this  proceeding  might  have 
caused  me,  I  was  speedily  relievecf  by  Tre- 
vanion calling  O'Leary  to  one  side,  while 
he  explained  to  liim  tnat  he  must  nomi- 
nally act  as  second  on  the  ground,  as  Tre- 
vanion, being  a  resident  in  Paris,  might 
become  liable  to  a  prosecution,  should  any- 
thing serious  arise,  while  O'Leary,  as  a 
mere  passer  through,  could  cross  the  coun- 
try into  Germany,  and  avoid  all  trouble. 

O'Leary  at  once  acceded — perhaps  the 
more  readily  because  he  expected  to  be  al- 
lowed to  return  to  his  breakfast — but  in 
this  he  soon  found  himself  mistaken,  for 
the  whole  party  now  rose,  and,  preceded 
by  the  baron,  followed  the  course  of  the 
little  stream. 

After  about  five  minutes'  walking,  we 
found  ourselves  at  the  outlet  of  the  glen, 
which  was  formed  by  a  largo  stone  quarry, 
making  a  species  of  amphitheater,  with 
lofty  walls  of  rugged  granite,  rising  thirty 
or  forty  feet  on  either  side  of  us.  The 
ground  was  smooth  and  level  aa  a  boarded 
floor,  and  certainly  to  amateurs  in  these 
sort  of  matters,  presented  a  most  perfect 
spot  f or  a  "  meeting." 

The  stranger  who  had  just  joined  us, 
could  not  help  remarking  our  looks  of  sat- 
isfaction at  the  choice  of  the  ground,  and 
observed  to  me, — 

"This  is  not  the  first  affair  that  this 
little  spot  has  witnessed  ;  and  the  ^  Mill  of 
8t  Cloud  *  is,  I  think,  the  very  best  *  meet ' 
about  Paris." 

Trevanion  who,  during  these  few  min- 
utes, had  been  engaged  with  De  Joncourt, 
now  drew  me  aside. 

"Well,  Lorrequer,  have  yon  any  recol- 
lection now  of  having  seen  your  opponent 
before  ?  or  can  you  make  a  guess  at  the 
source  of  all  this  ?  " 


"Never  till  this  instant,"  said  I,  " have 
I  beheld  him,"  as  I  looked  toward  the  tall, 
stoutly-built  figure  of  my  adversary,  who 
was  very  leisurely  detaching  a  cordon  from 
his  tightly  fitting  frock,  doubtless  to  pre- 
vent its  attracting  my  aim. 

"Well,  never  mind,  I  shall  manage 
everything  properly.  What  can  you  do 
with  the  small  sword,  for  thev  have  rapiers 
at  the  mill  ?" 

"  Nothing  whatever ;  I  have  not  fenced 
since  I  was  a  boy." 

"  No  matter  then,  we'll  fight  at  a  har^ 
rih-e.  I  know  they're  not  prepared  for 
that  from  Englishmen  ;  so  just  step  on 
one  side  now,  and  leave  mp  to  talk  it 


over. 
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As  the  limited  nature  of  the  ground  did 
not  permit  me  to  retire  to  a  distance,  I  be- 
came involuntarily  aware  of  a  dialogue, 
which  even  the  seriousness  of  the  moment 
could  scarcely  keep  me  from  laughing  at, 
outright. 

It  was  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  avoid- 
ing any  possible  legal  difficulty  in  the  re- 
sult, tfmt  O'Leary  should  give  his  assent 
to  every  step  of  the  arrangement ;  and 
being  almost  totally  ignorant  of  French, 
Trevanion  had  not  only  to  translate  for 
him,  but  also  to  render  m  reply  O'Leary's 
own  comments  or  objections  to  the  prop- 
ositions of  the  others. 

"  Then  it  is  agreed — we  fight  at  a  bar* 
riire,^^  said  Captoin  de  Joncourt. 

"  What's  that,  Trevanion  ?  " 

"We  have  agreed  to  place  them  at  a 
barriere,"  replied  Trevanion. 

"  That's  strange,"  muttered  O'Leary  to 
himself,  who,  knowing  that  the  word 
meant  a  "  turnpike,"  never  supposed  it 
had  any  other  signification. 

**  Vingt-quati-e  pas,  n'cst-ce-pas  ?"  said 
De  Joncourt. 

"Too  far,"  interposed  Trevanion. 

"What  does  he  say  now?"  asked 
O'Leary. 

"  Twenty-four  paces  for  the  distance." 

"  Twenty-four  of  my  teeth  he  means," 
said  O'Leary,  snapping  his  fingers. 
"  What  does  ne  think  of  the  length  of 
Sackville  Street  ?  Ask  '  him  that,  will 
ye?" 

"What  says  Monsieur?"  said  the 
Frenchman. 

'*  lie  thinks  the  distance  much  too 
great." 

"  lie  may  be  mistaken,"  said  the  Gap- 
tain,  half  sneeringly.  "  My  friend  i&dela 
premiere  force. " 

"  That  must  be  something  impudent, 
from  your  looks,  Mr.  Trevanion.  Isn't  it 
a  thousand  pities  I  can't  speak  French  ?  " 
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"What  eay  yon,  then,  to  twelve  paces  ? 
Fire  tosrether,  and  two  shots  each,  if  the 
fim  five  be  inconclnsive,"  said  Trevanion. 

"And  if  necessary,"  added  the  French- 
man, carolessly,  **  conclude  with  these  " — 
tmiohing  the  swortls  with  his  foot  as  he 

"The  choice  of  the  weapon  lies  with  ns, 
I  opine,"  replied  Trevanion.  "  We  have 
already  named  pistols,  and  by  them  we 
?hall(imde  this  matter." 

It  wa«  at  length,  after  innumerable  ob- 
j-'ctiims.  ajrree<i  upon  that  we  should  be 
piaci'd  back  to  b:iek,  and,  at  a  word  given, 
each  walk  forward  to  a  certain  distance 
murked  out  by  a  stone,  where  we  were  to 
hair,  and  at  the  signal  "f/^w,"  ''Deux,'' 
torn  roand  and  fire. 

Th:?,  which  is  essentially  a  French  in- 
Tention  in  dueling,  was  perfectly  new  to 
me,  but  by  no  means  so  to  Trevanion,  who 
wa3  fully  aware  of  the  immense  conse- 
quence of  not  giving  even  a  momentary 
opportunity  for  aim  to  my  antagonist  ; 
and  in  this  mode  of  firing  the  most  prac- 
li'^M  and  deadly  shot  is  liable  to  err — par- 
ticularly if  the  signal  be  given  quickly. 

While  Trevanion  and  the  Captain  were 
nif^j«uring  out  the  ground,  a  little  circum- 
Kanre  which  was   enacted   near  me  was  I 
ci^ruinly  not  over-calculated  to  strengthen  ! 
my  nerve.     The  stranger  who  had  led  us  | 
to  the  ground  had  begun  to  examine  the 
pNt-^l*.  and  finding  that  one  of  them  was 
loaded,  turned  toward  my  adversar}%  eay- 
^g.  "De  Haulpenne,  you  have  forgotten 
to  draw  the  cnar^.     Come,   let  us  see 
^lat  vein  you  are  jn."    At  the  same  time, 
craving  oft    his  large  cavalry  glove,  he 
handeil  the  pistol  to  his  friend. 

"  A  double  Napoleon  you  don't  hit  the 
thnmb." 

•*I)one,"  said  the  other,  adjusting  the 
weapon  in  his  hand. 

The  action  was  scarcely  performed, 
^hen  the  better  flung  the  glove  into  the 
air  with  all  his  force.  My  opponent  raised 
hi>  pistol,  waited  for  an  instant,  till  the 
pl'ivc.  }i:iving  attained  its  greatest  height, 
tamed  to  fail  airain.  Then  click  went 
the  trigger — the  glove  tunied  round  and 
round  half  a  dozen  times,  and  fell  about 
twtiitv  yards  off.  and  the  thumb  was  found  ^ 
cur  ofoarly  off  at  the  juncture  with  the ; 
hand. 

Tii:3— which  did  not  occupy  half  as  long 
as  I  have  spent  in  recounting  it — was  cer- 
tainlv  a  pleasant  introduction  to  standing 
»t  fifteen  yards  from  the  principal  actor ;  | 
ud  I  Bhonld  doubtless  have  felt  it  in  all : 
its  force,  had  not  my  attention  been  drawn 
tf  by  the  ladicroos  expression  of  grief  in 


O'Leary^s  countenance,  who  evidently  re- 
garded me  as  already  defunct. 

•'Now,  Lorrequer,  wo  are  ready,"  said 
Trevanion,  coming  forward ;  and  then, 
lowering  his  voice,  added,  "All  is  in  your 
favor ;  I  have  won  the  '  word,'  which  I  ' 
shall  give  the  moment  you  halt.  So  turn 
and  tire  at  once  :  be  sure  not  to  go  too  far 
round  in  the  turn — that  is  the  invariable 
eiTor  in  this  mode  of  firing :  only,  no 
hurry  ! — be  calm." 

**  Now,  messieurs,"  said  De  Joncourt,  as 
he  approached  wnth  his  friend  leaning 
upon  his  arm,  and  placed  him  in  the  spot 
allotted  to  him.  Trevanion  then  took  my 
arm,  and  placed  me  back  to  back  to  my 
antagonist.  As  I  took  up  my  ground, 
it  BO  chanced  that  my  adversarys  spur 
slightly  grazed  me,  upon  which  he  im- 
mediately turned  round,  and  with  the 
most  engaging  smile,  begged  a  **  thousand 
pardons,"  and  hoped  I  was  not  hurt. 

O'Learv,  who  saw  the  incident,  and 
guessed  tlie  action  aright,  called  out, — 

"  Oh,  the  cold-blooded  villain  !  the  devil 
a  chance  for  you,  Mr.  I^orrequer." 

*'  Messieurs,  your  pistols,  said  De  Jon- 
court, who.  as*  he  handed  the  weapons, 
and  repeated  once  more  the  conditions  of 
the  combat,  gave  the  word  to  march. 

I  now  walked  slowly  forward  to  the  place 
marked  out  bv  the  stone ;  but  it  seemed 
that  I  must  have  been  in  advance  of  mv 
opponent,  for  I  remember  some  seconds 
elapsed  before  Trevanioi  coughed  slightly, 
and  then  with  a  clear,  full  voice  called  out, 
"  Un.^'  ''  DeMxT'  I  had  scarcely  turned 
myself  half  round,  when  my  right  arm  was 
suddenly  lifted  up,  as  if  by  a  galvanic 
shock.  My  pistol  jerked  upwards,  and  ex- 
ploded the  same  moment,  and  then  drop- 
ped powerlessly  from  my  hand,  which  I 
now  felt  was  covered  with  warm  blood 
from  a  wound  near  the  elbow.  From  the 
acute  but  momentary  pang  this  gave  me, 
my  attention  was  soon  called  off  ;  for 
scarcely  had  my  arm  been  stntck,  when  a 
loud  clattering  noise  to  the  left  induced 
me  to  turn,  and  then,  to  my  astonishment, 
I  saw  my  friend  O'Learv  about  twelve  feet 
from  the  ground,  hanging  on  by  some  ash 
twigs  that  grew  from  tlie  clefts  of  the 
granite.  Fnigments  of  broken  rock  were 
falling  around  him,  and  his  own  position 
momentarily  threatened  a  downfall.  He 
was  screaming  with  all  his  might:  but 
what  he  said  was  entirely  lost  in  the  shouts 
of  laughter  of  Trevanion  and  the  French- 
men, who  could  scarcely  stand  with  the 
immoderate  exuberance  of  their  mirth. 

I  had  no  time  to  run  to  his  aid — which, 
although  wounded,  I  should  have  done — 
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when  the  branch  he  clung  to,  slowly  yield- 
ed with  his  weight,  and  toe  round,  plump 
figure  of  my  poor  friend  rolled  over  the 
little  cleft  of  rock,  and,  after  a  few  faint 
struggles,  came  tumbling  heavily  down, 
and  at  last  lay  peaceably  in  the  deep  hea- 
ther at  the  bottom — his  cries  the  whole 
time  being  loud  enough  to  rise  even  above 
the  vociferous  laughter  of  the  others. 

I  now  ran  forward,  as  did  Trevanion, 
when  O'Leary,  turning  his  eyes  toward 
me,  said,  in  the  most  piteous  manner, — 

'*Mr.  Lorrequer,  I  forgive  you — here  is 
my  hand — bad  luck  to  Uieir  French  way 
of  fighting,  that's  all — it's  only  good  for 
killing  one's  friend.  I  thought  I  was  safe 
up  there,  come  what  might." 

^*  My  dear  O'Lcary,"  said  I,  in  an  agony, 
which  prevented  my  minding  the  laughing 
faces  around  me,  *'  surely  you  don't  mean 
to  say  that  I  have  wounded  you  9  " 

"  5^'o,  dear,  not  wounded,  only  killed 
me  outright—through  the  brain  it  must 
be,  from  the  torture  Pm  suffering," 

The  shout  with  which  this  speech  was 
received,  sufficiently  aroused  me ;  while 
Trevanion,  with  a  voice  nearly  choked 
with  laughter,  said, — 

**  Why,  Lorreouer,  did  you  not  see  that 
your  pistol,  on  oeing  struck,  threw  your 
ball  high  up  on  the  quarry  ;  fortunately, 
however,  about  a  foot  ana  a  half  above 
Mr.  O'Leary's  head,  whose  most  serious 
wounds  are  his  scratched  hands  and  bruis- 
ed bones  from  his  tumble." 

This  explanation,  which  was  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  me,  was  by  no  means  so  con- 
soling to  poor  O'Leary,  who  lay  quite  un- 
conscious to  all  around,  moaning  in  the 
most  melancholy  manner.  Some  of  the 
blood,  which  continued  to  flow  fast  from 
my  wound,  having  dropped  upon  his  face, 
roused  him  a  little — but  only  to  increase 
his  lamentation  for  his  own  destiny,  which 
he  believed  was  fast  accomplishing. 

**  Through  the  skull — clean  through  the 
skull — and  preserving  my  senses  to  the 
last  1  Mr.  Lorrequer,  stoop  down — it  is  a 
dying  man  asks  you — don't  refuse  me  a 
last  request.  There's  neither  luck  nor 
grace,  honor  nor  glory  in  such  a  way  of 
fighting— so  just  promise  me  you'll  shoot 
that  grinning  baboon  there,  when  he's  go- 
ing off  the  ground,  since  it's  the  fashion  to 
fire  at  a  man  with  his  back  to  you.  Bring 
him  down  and  I'll  die  easy." 

And  with  these  words  he  closed  his  eves, 
and  straightened  out  his  legs — stretched 
his  arms  on  cither  side,  and  arranged  him- 
self as  much  corpse  fashion  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  ground  would  permit — while 
I  now  freely  participated  in  the  mirth  of 


the  others,  which,  loud  and  boisterous  aa 
it  was,  never  reached  the  ears  of  O* Leary. 

My  arm  had  now  become  so  painful,  that 
I  was  obliged  to  ask  Trevanion  to  assist 
me  in  getting  off  my  coat.  The  surprise 
of  the  Frenchmen  on  learning  that  I  was 
wounded  was  very  considerable — O'Leary'g 
catastrophe  having  exclusively  engaged  all 
attention.  My  ami  was  now  examined, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  ball  had 
passed  through  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
without  apptirently  touching  the  bone: 
the  bullet  and  the  portion  of  my  coat  car* 
ried  in  by  it  both  lay  in  my  sleeve.  The 
only  serious  consequence  to  be  apprehend- 
ed was  the  wound  of  the  blood-vessel, 
which  continued  to  pour  for  thblood  un- 
ceasingly, and  I  was  just  surgeon  enough 
to  ffuess  that  an  artery  had  been  cut 

Trevanion  bound  his  handkerchief 
tightly  across  the  wound  and  assist^  me 
to  the  high  road,  which,  so  sudden  was 
the  loss  of  blood,  I  reached  with  difficulty. 
During  all  these  proceedings,  nothing 
could  be  possibly  more  kind  and  consider- 
ate than  the  conduct  of  our  opponents. 
All  the  bold  and  swaggering  air  which 
they  had  deemed  the  easentiel  before,  at 
once  fled,  and  in  its  place  we  found  the 
most  gentlemanlike  attention  and  true 
politeness. 

As  soon  as  I  was  enabled  to  speak  upon 
the  matter,  I  begged  Trevanion  to  look 
to  poor  O'Leary,  who  still  lay  upon  the 
ground  in  a  state  of  perfect  unconscious- 
ness. Captain  de  Joncourt,  on  hearing 
my  wish,  at  once  returned  to  the  quarry, 
and,  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  persuaded 
my  friend  to  rise  and  endeavor  to  walk, 
which  at  last  he  did  attempt,  calling  him 
to  bear  witness  that  it  perhaps  was  the 
only  case  on  record  where  a  man  with  a 
bullet  in  his  brain  had  made  such  an  exerr 
tion. 

With  a  view  to  my  comfort  and  quiet, 
they  got  him  into  d'Haultpenno's  cab; 
and  having  undertaken  to  send  Dupuytren 
to  me  immediately  on  my  reaching  Taris, 
took  their  leave,  and  Trevanion  and  I  set 
out  homeward. 

Not  all  my  exhaustion  and  debility — ^nor 
even  the  acute  pain  1  was  suffering,  could 
prevent  my  laughing  at  O'Leary 's  adven- 
ture ;  and  it  required  all  Trevanioirs  pru- 
dence to  prevent  my  indulging  too  far  in 
mv  recollection  of  it. 

When  we  reached  SEeurice's,  I  found 
Dupuytren  in  waiting,  who  immediately 
pronounced  the  main  tirtery  of  the  limb  as 
wounded ;  and  almost  as  mstantaneonsljf 
proceeded  to  pass  a  ligature  round  it.  This 
painful  business  being  concluded,  I  was 
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placed  upon  a  sofa,  and  being  plentifully 
EQpplied  with  lemonade,  and  enjoined  to 
ketp  quiet,  left  to  my  own  meditations, 
guch  as  they  were,  till  evening — Trevanion 
having  taken  u|>on  him  to  apologize  for 
oar  absence  at  Mrs.  Bingham's  dejeilner, 
and  O'Leary  being  fast  asleep  in  his  own 
apartment. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

EiBLT  RECX)LLECTIONS — A  FISST  LOVE. 

I  Kxow  of  no  sensations  so  verv  nearly 
alike,  as  those  felt  on  awaking  after  very 
ladden  and  profuse  loss  of  blood,  and 
thnse  resulting  from  a  large  dose  of  opium. 
The  dizziness,  the  confusion,  and  the  ab- 
straction at  first,  gradually  yielding,  as 
the  senses  become  clearer,'  to  a  vague  and 
indistinct  consciousness ;  then,  the  strange 
mUtiness,  in  which  fact  and  fiction  are 
wnip|)ed  up — the  confounding  of  persons, 
and  places,  and  times,  not  so  as  to  embar- 
rass and  annoy — for  the  very  debility  you 
feel  subdues  all  irritation— but  rather  to 
present  a  panoramic  picture  of  odd  and 
incon^uous  events  more  pleasing  than 
otherwise- 

Of  the  circumstances  by  which  I  was 
thus  brought  to  a  sick  couch,  I  had  not 
eren  the  most  vague  recollection — the 
hoes  and  the  dress  of  all  those  I  had  lately 
Men  were  vi vidlv  before  me  ;  but  how.  anj 
for  what  purpose  1  knew  not.  Something 
ia  their  kindness  and  attention  had  left  an 
iCfreeable  impression  upon  my  mind,  and 
vithout  being  able,  or  even  attempting 
to  trace  it,  I  felt  happy  in  the  thought. 
While  thus  the  "hour  before"  was  dim 
tod  indistinct,  the  events  of  years  past 
were  vividly  and  brightly  pictured  before 
ne ;  and  strange  too,  the  more  remote  the 
period,  the  more  did  it  seem  palpable  and 
preicQt  to  my  imagination.  For  so  it  is, 
there  is  in  memory  a  species  of  mental 
lonp-sightedness,  which,  though  blind  to 
the  object  close  beside  you,  can  reach  the 
blue  mountains  and  the  starry  skies,  which 
lie  full  many  a  league  away.  Is  this  a 
Biaiady  ?  or  is  it  rather  a  providential  gift 
io  alleviate  the  tedions  hours  of  the  sick- 
bed, and  cheer  the  lonely  sufferer,  whose 
thoughts  are  his  only  realm  ? 

My  school-boy  days,  in  all  their  holiday 
ncitement ;  the  bank  where  I  had  cuUecl 
the  earliest  cowslips  of  the  year ;  the  clear 
but  rapid  stream,  where  days  long  I  have 
Vitehed  the  speckled  trout,  as  they  swam 
Mcefully  beneath,  or  shook  their  bright 
U3  in  the  gay  aanshine;  the  gorgeous 


dragon-fly  that  played  above  the  water, 
and  dipped  his  bright  wings  in  its  ripple — 
they  were  all  before  me.  And  then  came 
the  thought  of  school  itself,  with  its  little 
world  of  boyish  cares  and  emulations  ;  the 
early  imbibed  passion  for  success  ;  the  ar- 
dent longing  for  superiority  ;  the  higli  and 
swelling  feeling  of  the  heart,  as  home  drew 
near,  to  think  that  I  had  gained  the 
wished-for  prize — the  object  of  many  an 
hours  toil — the  thought  of  manv  a  Jong 
night's  dream;  my  father's  smile;  my 
mother's  kiss  !  Oh  !  what  a  very  world  of 
tender  memory  that  one  thought  suggests  ; 
for  what  are  all  our  later  successes  in  life 
— how  bright  soever  our  fortune  be — com- 
])ared  with  the  early  triumphs  of  our  in- 
fancy ?  Where,  among  the  jealous  rivalry 
of  some,  the  cold  and  half-wrung  praise  of 
others,  the  selfish  and  unsympathizing  re- 
gard of  all,  shall  we  find  anything  to  repay 
us  for  the  swelling  ecstasy  of  our  young 
hearts,  as  those  who  have  cradled  and  loved 
us  grow  proud  in  our  successes  ?  For  my- 
self, a  life  that  has  failed  in  every  prestige 
of  those  that  prophesied  favorably,  years 
that  have  followed  on  each  other  only  to 
blight  the  promisethat  kind  and  well-wish- 
ing friends  foretold,  leave  but  little  to 
dwell  upon,  that  can  be  reckoned  as  suc- 
cess. And  yet,  some  moments  I  have  had, 
which  half  seemed  to  realize  my  earlydream 
of  ambition,  and  rouse  my  spirit  within 
me  ;  but  what  were  they  all  compared  to 
my  boyish  glories  ?  what  the  passing  ex- 
citement one's  own  heart  inspires  in  its 
lonely  and  selfish  solitude,  when  compared 
with  "that  little  world  of  sympathy  and 
love  our  early  home  teemed  with,  as, proud 
in  some  trifling  distinction,  we  fell  into  a 
mother's  arms,  and  heard  our  father's 
**God  bless  j'ou,  boy?"  No,  no ;  the 
world  has  no  requital  for  this.  It  is  like 
the  bright  day-spring,  which,  as  its  glories 
gild  the  east,  display  before  us  a  whole 
world  of  beauty  and  promise — blighted 
hopes  have  not  withered,  false  friendships 
have  not  scathed,  cold,  selfish  interest  Inis 
not  yet  hardened  our  hearts,  or  dried  up 
our  affections,  and  we  are  indeed  happy  ; 
but  equally  like  the  burst  of  morning  is  it 
fleeting  and  short-lived :  and  equally  so, 
too,  does  it  pass  away,  never,  never  to  re- 
turn. 

From  thoughts  like  these  my  mind  wan- 
dered on  to  more  advanced  years,  when, 
emerging  from  very  boyhood,  1  half  be- 
lieved myself  a  man,  and  was  fully  con- 
vinced I  was  in  love. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  for  the  time  it  lasted 
— ten  days,  I  think — it  was  the  most  sin- 
cere passion  I  ever  felt.     I  had  been  spend- 
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in^  6ome  weeks  at  a  small  watering-place 
in  \Vale8  with  some  relatives  of  my  mother. 
There  were,  as  might  be  supposed,  but 
few  *'  distractions ''  in  such  a  place,  save 
the  scenery,  and  an  occasional  day's  fishing 
in  tlie  little  river  of  Dolgollv,  which  ran 
near.  In  all  these  little  rambles  which  the 
younger  portion  of  the  family  made  to- 
gcther^  frequent  mention  was  ever  being 
made  of  a  visit  from  a  very  dear  cousin, 
and  to  which  all  looked  forwai'd  with  the 
greatest  eagerness — the  elder  ones  of  the 
party  with  a  certain  air  of  quiet  pleasure, 
as  though  they  knew  more  than  thej  said, 
and  the  younger  with  all  the  childish  ex- 
uberance of  youthful  delight.  Clara 
Mourtray  seemed  to  be>  from  all  I  was 
hourly  hearing,  the  very  paragon  and  pat- 
tern of  everything.  If  any  one  "was  prais- 
ed for  beauty,  Clara  was  immediately  pro- 
nounced much  prettier—did  any  one  sing, 
Clara's  voice  and  taste  were  far  superior. 
In  our  homeward  walk,  should  the  shad- 
ows of  the  dark  hills  fall  with  a  pictur- 
esque effect  upon  the  blue  lake,  some  one 
was  sure  to  say,  "  Oh  !  how  Clara  would 
like  to  sketch  thaf  In  short  there  was 
no  charm  nor  accomplishment  ever  the  gift 
of  woman,  that  Clara  did  not  possess  ;  or, 
what  amounted  pretty  much  to  the  same 
thing,  that  my  relatives  did  not  implicitly 
give  her  credit  for.  The  constantly  recur- 
ring praises  of  the  same  person  affect  us  al- 
ways differently  as  we  go  on  in  life.  In 
youth  the  prevailing  sentiment  is  an  ardent 
desire  to  see  the  prodigy  of  whom  we  have 
heard  so  much — in  after  years,  heartily  to 
detest  what  hourly  hurts  our  self-love  by 
comparisons.  We  would  take  any  steps  to 
avoid  meeting  what  we  have  inwardly  de- 
creed to  be  a  "  bore."  The  former  was  my 
course  ;  and  though  my  curiosity  was  cer- 
tainly very  great,  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  as  great  a  disappointment,  and  half 
wished  for  the  long  arrival  as  a  means  of 
criticizing  what  they  could  see  no  fault 
in. 

The  wished-for  evening  at  length  came, 
and  we  all  set  out  upon  a  walk  to  meet  the 
carriage  which  was  to  bring  the  long  wish- 
ed-for Clara  amoni^  us.  We  had  not  walk- 
ed above  a  mile  when  the  eager  eye  of  the 
foremost  detected  a  cloud  of  dust  upon  the 
road  at  some  distance  ;  and,  after  a  few 
minutes  more,  four  posters  were  seen  com- 
ing fdong  at  a  tremendous  rate.  The  next 
moment  «Ae  was  making  the  tour  of  about  a 
dozen  uncles,  aunts,  cousins,  and  causities, 
none  of  whoun,  it  appeared  to  me,  felt  any 

Eeculiar  desire  to  surrender  the  hearty  em- 
race  to  the  next  of  kin  in  succession.    At 
last  she  came  to  sne,  when,  perhaps,  in  the 


confusion  of  tlio  moment,  not  exactly  re- 
membering whether  or  not  she  had  seen  me 
before,  she  stood  for  a  moment  silent — a 
deep  blush  mantling  her  lovely  cheek — 
masses  of  waving  brown  hair  disordered 
and  floating  upon  her  shoulders — her  lai^ 
and  liquid  blue  eyes  beaming  upon  me. 
One  look  was  enough.  I  was  deeply — ^ir- 
retrievably in  love. 

"Our  cousin  Harry — Harry  Lorrequer 
— wild  Harry,  as  we  used  to  call  him, 
Clara,"  said  one  of  the  girls  introducing 
me. 

She  held  out  her  hand,  and  said  some- 
thing with  a  smile.  What,  I  know  not— 
nor  can  I  tell  how  I  replied;  but  something 
absurd  it  must  have  been,  for  they  aU 
laughed  heartily,  and  the  worthy  papa 
himself  tapped  my  shoulder  jestingly,  add- 
ing,— 

"  Never  mind,*Harry — you  will  do  bet- 
ter one  day,  or  I  am  much  mistaken  in 
you." 

Whether  I  was  conscious  that  I  had  be- 
haved foolishly  or  not,  I  cannot  well  say ; 
but  the  whole  of  that  night  I  thought  over 
plans  innumerable  how  I  should  succeed 
in  putting  myself  forward  before  **  Cousin 
Clai'a,"  and  vindicating  myself  against  any 
imputation  of  schoolboy  mannerism  that 
my  first  appearance  might  have  caused. 

The  next  day  we  remained  at  home. 
Clara  was  too  much  fatigued  to  walk  out^ 
and  none  of  us  would  leave  her.  What  a 
day  of  happiness  that  was  !  I  knew  some- 
thing of  music,  and  could  sing  a  second. 
Clara  was  delighted  at  this,  for  the  others 
had  not  cultivated  singing  much.  We 
therefore  spent  part  of  the  morning  in  this 
way.  Then,  sue  produced  her  sketch- 
book, and  I  brought  out  mine,  and  we  bod 
a  mutual  interchange  of  prisoners.  What 
cutting  out  of  leaves  and  detaching  of  rice- 
paper  landscapes  I  Then,  she  came  out 
upon  the  lawn  to  see  my  pony  leap,  and 
promised  to  ride  him  the  following  day. 
ohe  patted  the  greyhounds,  and  said  Gipsy, 
which  was  mine,  was  the  prettiest.  In  a 
word,  before  night  fell  Clara  had  won  my 
heart  in  its  every  fiber,  and  I  went  to  my 
room  the  very  happiest  of  mortals. 

I  need  not  chronicle  my  next  three  days 
— to  me  the  most  glorious  trois  jours  of 
my  life.  Clara  had  evidently  singled  me 
out  and  preferred  me  to  all  the  rest.  It 
was  beside  me  she  rode — upon  nty  arm  sho 
loaned  in  walking — and,  to  fill  me  with  de* 
I  light  unutterable,  I  overheai'd  her  say  to 
my  uncle,  '^  Oh  !  I  doat  upon  dear  Harry  1 
And  it  is  so  pleasant,  for  I'm  sure  Mor- 
timer will  be  so  jealous.'' 

^'  And  who  is  Mortimer  ?  "  thought  I ; 
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"he  is  a   new  character  in  the  piece,  of 
whom  we  have  seen  nothing." 

I  was  not  long  in  donbt  upon  this  head, 
for  that  very  ilay>  at  dinner,  the  identical 
Mortimer  presented  himself.  He  wjis  a 
fine,  dashinjr-looking,  soldier-like  fellow, 
of  about  thirty-five,  with  a  heavy  mous- 
tache, and  a  bronzed  cheek — rather  grave 
in  hia  manner,  but  still  perfectly  good- 
natured,  and  when  ho  smiled  showing  a 
most  handsome  set  of  regular  teeth.  Clara 
seemed  less  pleased  (I  thought)  at  his 
c-jming  than  the  others,  and  took  pleasure 
in  tormenting  liim  by  a  thousand  pettish 
and  frivolous  ways,  which  I  was  sorry  for, 
as  I  thonglit  he  did  not  like  it ;  and  used 
to  look  half  chidingly  at  her  from  time  to 
time,  but  without  any  effect,  for  she  just 
went  on  as  before,  and  generally  ended  by 
uking  my  arm  and  saying,  **Come  away, 
Harry ;  you  always  are  Icind,  and  never 
lfx»k  sulky.  I  can  a^eo  with  yow."  These 
were  delightful  wonls  for  me  to  listen  to, 
but  I  could  not  hear  them  without  feeling 
for  him,  who  evidently  was  pained  by 
Clara's  avowed  preferer\ce  for  me  ;  and 
whose  VQAYA — for  I  thought  thirty-five  at 
that  time  a  little  verging  upon  the  pa- 
triarchal—entitled him  to  more  respect 

"Well,"  thought  I,  one  evening,  as  this 
pame  had  licen  carried  rather  fartlier  than 
ueoal,  *•  I  hope  she  is  content  now,  for  cer- 
tainly Mortimer  is  jealous ;"  and  the  result 
proved  it,  for  the  whole  of  the  following 
day  he  absented  himself,  and  never  came 
back  till  late  in  the  evening.  He  had 
bttQ,  I  found,  from  a  chance  observation 
I  overheard,  at  the  bishop's  palace,  and 
the  bishop  himself,  I  learned,  was  to  break- 
iist  with  us  in  the  morning. 

'*  Harry,  I  have  a  commission  for  you," 
aid  Clara.  *'  You  mast  get  up  very  early 
to-morrow,  and  climb  the  Cader  mountain, 
and  bring  me  a  grand  bouquet  of  the  blue 
uid  purple  heath  that  I  liked  so  much  the 
Ijtft  time  I  was  there.  Mind  very  early, 
for  I  intend  to  surprise  the  bishop  to-mor- 
row with  mv  taste  in  a  nosegay." 

The  sun  liad  scarcely  risen  as  I  sprang 
from  my  bed,  and  started  upon  my  errand. 
Oh !  the  glorious  beauty  of  that  ruorning's 
walk.  As  I  climbed  the  mountain,  the 
deep  mists  lay  upon  all  around,  and  except 
the  path  I  wais  treading,  nothing  was  vis- 
ible: but  before  I  reached  the  top,  the 
heavy  masses  of  yai>or  were  yielding  to  the 
inflaenr^  of  the  sun  ;  and  as  they  rolled 
from  the  valleys  up  the  mountain  sides, 
were  every  instant  opening  new  glens  and 
^▼ines  beneath  me — bright  in  all  their  ver- 
dtire,  and  speckled  with  sheep,  whose  tink- 
ling bells  reached  me  even  whgre  I  stood. 


I  counted  above  twenty  lakes  at  different 
levels,  below  me ;  some,  brilliant,  and 
shining  like  polished  mirrors  ;  others,  not 
less  beautiful,  dark  and  solemn  with  some 
mighty  mountain  shadow.  As  1  looked 
landward,  the  mountains  reared  their  huge 
crests,  one  above  the  other,  to  the  farthest 
any  eye  could  reach.  Toward  the  oppo- 
site side,  the  calm  and  tranquil  sea  lay  be- 
neath me,  bathed  in  the  yellow  gold  of  a 
rising  sun  ;  a  few  ships  were  peaceably 
Iving  at  anchor  in  the  bay  ;  and  the  only 
thing  in  motion  was  a  row-boat,  the  heavy 
monotonous  stroke  of  whose  oars  rose  in 
the  stillness  of  the  morning  air.  Not  a 
single  habitation  of  man  could  I  descry, 
nor  any  vestige  of  a  human  being,  except 
that  mass  of  something  upon  a  rock  far 
down  beneath  were  one,  and  I  think  it 
must  have  been,  for  I  saw  a  sheep-dog  ever 
returning  again  and  again  to  the  same 
spot. 

My  bouquet  was  gathered  ;  the  gentian 
of  the  Alps,  which  is  found  here,  alt-o  con- 
tributing its  evidence  to  show  where  I  had 
been  to  seek  it,  and  I  turned  home. 

The  family  were  at  breakfast  as  I  enter- 
ed ;  at  least  so  the  servants  s«ad,  for  1  only 
remembered  then  that  the  bishop  was  our 
guest,  and  that  I  could  not  present  myself 
without  some  slight  attention  to  my  dress, 
I  hastened  to* my  room,  and  scarcely  had  I 
finished,  when  one  of  my  cousins,  a  little 
girl  of  eight  years,  came  to  the  door  and 
said, — 

'*  Harry,  come  down,  Clara  wants  you." 

I  rushed  downstairs,  and  as  I  entered 
the  breakfast-] )arlor,  stood  still  with  sur- 
prise. The  ladies  were  all  dressed  in 
white,  and  even  mv  little  cousin  wore  a 
gala  costume  that  almost  amazed  me. 

*^  My  bouquet,  Harry  ;  1  hope  you  have 
not  forgotten  it,"  said  Clara  as  I  ap- 
proached. 

1  presented  it  at  once,  when  she  gaily 
and  cociuettishly  held  out  her  hand  for  me 
to  kiss.  This  I  did,  my  blood  rushing  to 
my  face  and  temples  the*while,  and  almost 
depriving  me  of  consciousness. 

**Well,  Clara,  I  am  surprised  at  you." 
said  Mortimer.  *'How  can  you  treat  the 
poor  boy  so  ?  " 

I  grew  deadly  pale  at  these  words,  and 
turning  round,  looked  at  the  speaker  full 
in  the  face.  **Poor  fellow,"  thought  I, 
'*  he  is  jealous,  and  I  am  really  grieved  for 
him  ;"  and  turned  again  to  Clanu 

**IIere  it  is — oh  ;  how  handsome  papa," 
said  one  of  the  younger  children,  running 
eagerly  to  the  window,  as  a  very  pretty 
o})cn  carriage  with  four  horses  drew  up 
before  the  house. 
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"  The  bishop  has  taste/'  I  murmnred  to 
myself^  scarcely  deigning  to  give  a  second 
look  at  the  equipage. 

Clara  now  left  the  room,  but  speedily 
returned — her  dress  changed,  and  snawled 
as  if  for  a  walk.  What  could  all  this 
mean  ? — and  the  whispering,  too,  what  is 
all  that  ? — and  why  are  they  all  so  sad  ? — 
Clara  has  been  weeping. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  child — ^good  bye,** 
said  my  aunt,  as  she  folded  her  in  her 
arms  for  the  third  time. 

"Good  bye,  good  bye,"  I  heard  on  CTery 
side.  At  length,  approaching  me,  Clara 
took  my  hand  and  said, — 

**  My  poor  Harry,  so  we  ai^  going  to 
part.     I  am  going  to  Italy." 

*'To  Italy,  Clara?  Oh,  no— say  no. 
Italy  1  I  shall  never  see  you  again." 

**  Won't  you  wear  this  ring  for  me,  Har- 
ry ?  It  is  an  old  favorite  of  yours — and 
when  we  meet  again " 

"  Oh  1  dearest  Clara,"  I  said,  "  do  not 
speak  thus." 

"Good  bye,  my  poor  boy,  pood  bye," 
said  Clara,  hurriedly ;  and  rushing  out  of 
the  room,  she  was  lifted  by  Mortimer  into 
the  carriage,  who  immediately  jumping  in 
rfter  her,  the  whip  cracked,  the  horses 
clattered,  and  all  was  out  of  sight  in  a 
second. 

"  Why  is  she  gone  with  him  P"  said  I, 
reproachfully,  turning  toward  my  aunt. 

"  Why,  my  dear,  a  very  sufficient  rea- 
son.   She  was  married  this  morning." 

This  was  my  first  love  ! 


CHAPTER  XXX^^L 

WISE  RESOLVBS. 

Musing  over  this  boyish  adventure,  I 
fell  into  a  deep  slumber,  and  on  awakening 
it  took  mo  some  minutes  before  I  could  re- 
call my  senses  sufficiently  to  know  where 
I  was.  The  whole  face  of  things  in  my 
room  was  completely  changed.  Flowers 
had  been  put  in  the  china  vases  upon  the 
tables — two  handsome  lamps,  shaded  with 
gauzes,  stood  upon  the  consoles — illustrat- 
ed books,  prints,  and  caricatures,  were 
scattered  about.  A  pianoforte  had,  also, 
by  some  witchcraft,  insinuated  itself  into  a 
recess  near  the  sofa — a  handsome  little  tea- 
service,  of  old  Dresden  china,  graced  a 
small  marqueterie  table— and  a  little  piquet 
table  stooa  most  invitingly  beside  the  fire. 
I  had  scarcely  time  to  turn  my  eyes  from 
one  to  the  other  of  these  new  occupants 
when  I  heard  the  handle  of  my  door  gent- 


ly turn,  as  if  by  some  cautious  hand,  and 
immediately  closed  my  eyes  and  feigned 
sleep.  Through  my  half-shut  lids  I  per- 
ceived the  door  opened.  After  a  pause  of 
about  a  second,  the  skirt  of  a  white  muslin 
dress  appeared — ^then  a  pretty  foot  stole  a 
I  little  farther—and  at  last  tlie  slight  and 
graceful  figure  of  Emily  Bingham  advanc- 
ed noiselessly  into  the  room.  Fear  had 
rendered  her  deadly  pale  ;  but  the  effect  of 
her  rich  brown  hair,  braided  plainly  on 
either  side  of  her  cheek,  suited  so  well  the 
character  of  her  features,  I  thought  her 
far  handsomer  than  ever.  She  came  for- 
ward towards  the  table,  and  I  now  could 
perceive  that  she  had  something  in  her 
nand  i*esembling  a  letter.  This  she  placed 
near  my  hand — so  near  as  almost  to  touch 
it.  She  leaned  over  me — I  felt  her  breath 
upon  my  brow,  but  never  moved.  At  this 
instant,  a  tress  of  her  hair,  becoming  un- 
fastened, fell  over  upon  my  face.  She 
started — the  motion  threw  me  off  my 
guard,  and  I  looked  up.  She  gave  a  faint, 
scarcely  audible  shriek,  and  shrank  into 
the  chair  beside  me.  Recovering,  how- 
ever, upon  the  instant,  she  grasped  the  let- 
ter she  had  just  laid  down,  and  having 
crushed  it  between  her  fingei*s,  threw  it 
into  the  fire.  This  done — as  if  the  effort 
had  been  too  much  for  her  strength — she 
again  fell  back  upon  her  seat,  and  looked 
so  pale  I  almost  thought  she  htul  fainted. 

Before  I  had  time  to  speak,  she  rose  once 
more ;  and  now  her  face  was  bathed  in 
blushes,  her  eyes  swam  with  rising  tears, 
and  her  lips  trembled  with  emotion  as  she 
spoke. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Lorrequer,  what  will  you* — 
what  can  you  think  of  this  ?    If  you  but 

knew ;  "  and  here  she  faltered  and 

again  grew  pale,  while  I,  with  difficulty 
rising  from  the  sofa,  took  her  hand,  ana 
led  her  to  the  chair  beside  it. 

"  And  may  I  not  know  ?  "  said  I ;  "  mav 
I  not  know,  my  dear " — I  am  not  sure  1 
did  not  say  dearest — "Miss  Bingham, 
when,  perhaps,  the  knowledge  might  make 
me  the  happiest  of  mortals  ?  " 

This  was  a  pretty  plunge  as  a  sequel  to 
my  late  resolutions.  She  hid  her  face  be- 
tween her  hands,  and  sobbed  for  some  sec- 
onds. 

""  At  least,"  said  I,  <'  u  that  letter  was 
destined  for  me  but  a  few  moments  since, 
I  trust  that  you  will  let  me  hear  its  con- 
tents." 

"  Oh  no — ^not  now  1"  said  she,  entreat- 
ingly  ;  and,  rising  at  the  same  time,  she 
turned  to  leave  the  room.  I. still  held  her 
hand,  and  pressed  it  within  mine.  I 
thought  she   returned    the   presBure.    I 
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kined  forward  to  catch  her  eye,  when  the 
door  was  opened  hastily,  and  a  most  extra- 
ordinary figure  presented  itself. 

It  was  a  short,  fat  man,  witli  a  pair  of 
enormous  mustachios,  of  a  fiorv  red  ;  huge 
bushv  whiskers  of  the  same  color ;  a  blue 
frock  covered  with  braiding,  und  decorated 
with  aevenil  crosses  and  ribbons ;  tight 
pantaloons  and  Hessian  boots,  with  lon^ 
urus  spurs.  lie  held  a  large  gold-head ea 
cane  in  his  hand,  and  looked  about  with 
an  expression  of  very  equivocal  drollery, 
minjrled  with  fear. 

*'May  I  ask,  sir,"  said  I,  as  this  indi- 
vidual dosed  the  door  behind  him,  '*  may 
I  ask  the  reason  for  this  intrusion  ?  " 

**  Oh,  upon  my  conscience,  Fll  do — I'm 
sure  to  pass  muster,  now,"  said  the  well- 
known  voice  of  Mr.  O'Leary,  whose  pleas- 
ant features  be^an  to  dilate  amid  the  for- 
est of  red  hair  he  was  disguised  in.  *'  But 
1  see  you  are  engaged,"  said  he,  with  a  sly 
look  at  Miss  Bingliam,  wliom  ho  had  not 
vet  pecoguized  ;  *'  so  I  must  contrive  to 
liide  myself  elsewhere,  I  suppose. " 

"It  is  Miss  Bingham,"  said  I,  *'who 
has  been  kind  enough  to  come  here  with 
her  maid  to  brinff  me  some  flowers.  Pray 
pre«»nt  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bingham, 
and  say  how  deeply  I  feel  her  kind  atten- 
tion." 

Emily  rose  at  the  instant,  and  recover- 
ing her  self-possession  at  once,  said, — 

**Yon  forget,  Mr.  Lorrequer,  it  is  a 
iecrct  from  whom  the  flowers  came ;  at 
lea^t  mamma  ho|>ed  to  place  them  in  your 
▼aees  without  your  knowing.  So  pray 
don't  speak  of  it — and  I'm  sure  Mr. 
(KLearv  will  not  tell.** 

If  Mr.  O'Leary  heard  one  word  of  this 
irtful  speech  I  know  not,  but  he  certainly 
paid  no  attention  to  it,  nor  the  speaker, 
who  left  the  room  without  his  appearing 
aware  of  it. 

•*Now  that  she  is  gone — ^for  which 
Heaven  be  praised,"  said  I  to  myself — 
**Iet  me  see  what  this  fellow  can  mean." 

As  I  tnmed  from  the  door,  I  could 
•careely  avoid  laughing  aloud  at  the  figure 
before  me.  He  stood  opposite  a  large 
mirror,  his  hat  on  one  side  of  his  head, 
one  arm  in  his  breast^  and  the  other  ex- 
tended, leaning  upon  his  stick ;  a  look  of 
u  much  ferocity  as  such  features  could 
accomplish  had  been  assumed,  and  his 
whole  attitude  was  a  kind  of  caricature 
of  a  melo-dramatic  hero  in  a  German 
drama.  * 

"Why,  O'Leary,  what  is  all  this  ?" 

"Hush,  hush,  said  he,  in  a  terrified 
vfaigper—^* never  mention  that  name  again, 
ffl  we  are  oyer  the  frgntier." 


"  But,  man,  explain — what  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

'*  Can't  jrou  guess  ?  "  said  he,  drily. 

''Impossible;  unless  the  affair  at  the 
salon  has  induced  you  to  take  this  disguise, 
I  cannot  conceive  the  reason." 

''Nothing  further  from  it,  my  dear 
friend  ;  much  worse  than  that." 

"  Out  with  it,  then,  at  once." 

"  She's  come — she's  here — in  this  yery 
house — No.  29,  above  the  entresol  !^^ 

"Who  is  here,  in  No.  29,  above  the 
entresol  ?  " 

"Who,  but  Mrs.  O'Leary  herself.  I 
was  near  saying,  *  Bad  luck  to  her.' " 

"And  does  she  know  you  are  here  ?** 

"  That  is  what  I  can't  exactly  say,"  said 
he,  "  but  she  has  had  the  Livredes  Voij- 
ageurs  brought  up  to  her  room,  and  has 
been  making  rather  unpleasant  inquiries 
for  the  proprietor  of  certain  hieroglyphics 
beginning  with  0,  which  have  given  me 

Seat  alarm — the  more,  as  all  the  waiters 
tve  been  sent  for  in  turn,  and  subjected 
to  long  examination  by  her.  So  I  have 
lost  no  time,  but,  under  the  auspices  of 
your  friend  Trevanion,  have  become  the 
fascinating  figure  you  find  me,  and  am 
now  Count  O'Linski,  a  Pole  of  noble  fam- 
ily, banished  by  the  Russian  ofovernment, 
with  a  father  in  Siberia,  and  all  that ;  and 
I  hope,  by  the  end  of  the  week,  to  be  able 
to  cheat  at  ecarii,  and  deceive  the  very 
police  itself." 

The  idea  of  O'Leary's  assuming  such 
a  metamorphosis  was  too  absurd  not 
to  throw  me  into  a  hearty  fit  of  laugh- 
ing, in  which  the  worthy  imigri  indulged 
also. 

'*  But  why  not  leave  this  at  once,"  said 
I,  "if  you  are  so  much  in  dread  of  recog- 
nition ?  " 

"  You  forget  the  trial,"  added  O'Leary. 
"I  must  be  here  on  the  18th,  or  all  my 
bail  is  forfeited." 

"True — I  have  forgotten  that.  Well, 
now,  your  plans." 

"  Simply  to  keep  very  quiet  here  till  the 
affair  of  the  tribunal  is  over,  and  then  quit 
France  at  once.  Meanwhile,  Trevanion 
thinks  that  we  may,  by  a  bold  stratagem, 
send  Mrs.  O'Leary  off  on  a  wrong  scent, 
and  has  reauested  Mrs.  Bingham  to  con- 
trive to  malce  her  acquaintance,  and  ask 
her  to  tea  in  her  room,  when  she  will  see 
me,  en  Polonais,  at  a  distance,  you  know 
— hear  something  of  my  melancholy  des- 
tiny, from  Trevanion — and  leave  the  hotel 
quite  sure  she  has  no  claim  on  me.  Mean- 
while, some  others  of  the  party  are  to  men- 
tion incidentally  having  met  Mr.  O'Leary 
somewhere,  or  heard  of  his  decease,  or  any 
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pleasant  little  incident  that  may  occur  to 
them." 

*'  The  plan  is  excellent,"  said  I,  "  for  in 
all  probability  she  may  never  come  in  your 
way  again,  if  sent  off  on  a  good  errand  this 
time." 

"That's  what  I'm  thinking,"  said 
O'Leary  ;  "  and  I  am  greatly  disposed  to 
let  her  hear  that  I'm  with  Beizoni  in 
Ep'pt,  with  an  engagement  to  spend  the 
Christmas  with  the  Dey  of  Algiers.  That 
would  give  her  a  very  pretty  tour  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  and  show  her  the 
Pyramids.  But,  tell  me  fairly,  am  I  a 
good  Pole  ?" 

"Bather  short,"  said  I,  "and  a  little  too 
fat,  perhaps." 

"  That  comes  from  the  dash  of  the  Tar- 
tar blooil,  nothing  more ;  and  my  mother 
was  a  Fin,"  said  he,  "  she'll  never  ask 
whether  from  the  Black  water  or  the  Baltic. 
How  I  revel  in  the  thought,  that  I  may 
smoke  in  company  without  a  breach  of  the 
unities.  But  I  must  go :  there  is  a  gentle- 
man with  a  quinsy  in  No.  8,  that  gives  me 
a  lesson  in  Polish  this  morning.  So  good 
bye,  and  don't  forget  to  be  well  enough  to- 
night, for  you  must  be  present  at  my 
debuC' 

O'Leary  had  scarcely  gone,  when  my 
thoughts  reverted  to  Emily  Bingham.  I 
was  not  such  a  coxcomb  as  to  fancy  her  in 
love  with  me ;  yet  certainly  there  was 
something  in  the  affair  which  looked  not 
unlike  it ;  and  though,  by  such  a  circum- 
stance, every  embarrassment  which  pressed 
upon  me  had  become  infinitely  greater,  I 
could  not  dissemble  from  myself  a  sense  of 
pleasure  at  the  thought.  She  was  really  a 
very  pretty  girl,  and  improved  vastly  upon 
acquaintance.  Les  absents  ont  ioujours 
tort  is  the  truest  proverb  in  any  language, 
and  I  felt  it,  in  its  fullest  force,  when  Tre- 
yanion  entered  my  room. 

"  Well,  Lorrequer, "  said  he,  *'  your  time 
is  not  likely  to  hang  heavily  on  your  hands 
in  Paris,  if  occupation  will  prevent  it,  for 
I  find  you  are  just  now  booked  for  a  new 
scrape." 

"What  can  you  mean  ?"  said  I,  starting 
up. 

"  Why,  O'Leary,  who  has  been,  since 
your  illness,  the  constant  visitor  at  the 
Binghams — dining  there  every  day,  and 
spending  his  evenings — has  just  told  me 
that  the  mamma  is  only  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  Sir  Guy  Lorrequer  in  Paris  to 
open  the  trenches  in  all  form ;  and  from 
what  she  has  heard  of  Sir  Ouy,  she  deems 
it  most  likely  he  will  give  her  every  aid 
and  support  to  making  you  the  husband  of 
the  fair  Emily." 


"  And  with  ^ood  reason,  too,"  said  I ; 
^*  for  if  my  uncle  were  only  given  to  un« 
derstand  that  I  had  once  ^one  far  in  mj 
attentions,  nothing  would  induce  him  to 
break  off  the  match.  He  was  crossed  in 
love  himself  when  young,  and  has  made  a 
score  of  people  miserable  since,  ip  the  be- 
nevolent idea  of  marrying  them  against 
every  obstacle." 

'*  How  very  smart  you  have  become," 
said  Trevanion,  taking  a  look  round  my 
room,  and  surveying  in  turn  each  of  the 
new  occupants  ;  *'  you  must  certainly  reck- 
on upon  seeing  your  fair  friend  here,  or  all 
this  elegance  is  sadly  wasted." 

This  was  the  time  to  explain  all  about 
Miss  Bingham's  visit ;  and  I  did  so,  of 
course  omitting  any  details  which  might 
seem  to  me  needless,  or  involving  myself 
in  inconsistency. 

Ti-evanion  listened  patiently  to  the  end — 
was  silent  for  some  moments — then  added: 

*'  And  you  never  saw  the  letter  ?" 

**'  Of  course  not.  It  was  burned  before 
my  eyes." 

"  I  think  the  affair  looks  very  serious, 
Lorrequer.  You  may  have  won  this  girl's 
affections.  It  matters  little  whether  the 
mamma  be  a  hackneyed  match-maker,  or 
the  cousin  a  bullying  duelist.  If  the  girl 
have  a  heart,  and  that  you  have  gained  it 

"  Then  I  must  marry,  you  would  say.'' 
**  Exactly  so — without  the  prompting  of 
your  worthy  uncle ;  I  see  no  other  course 
open  to  you  without  dishonor.  My  advice, 
therefore,  is,  ascertain — and  that  speedily 
— how  far  your  attentions  have  been  at- 
tended with  the  success  you  dread — and 
then  decide  at  once.  Are  you  able  to  get 
as  far  as  Mrs.  Bingham's  room  this  morn- 
ing ?  If  so,  come  along.  I  shall  take  all 
the  frais  of  la  ch^re  mamma  off  your 
hands,  while  you  talk  to  the  daughter ; 
and  half  an  hour's  courage  and  resolution 
will  do  it  all." 

Having  made  the  most  effective  toilet 
my  means  would  permit,  my  right  arm  in 
a  sling,  and  my  step  trembling  from  weak- 
ness, I  sallied  forth  with  Trevanion  to  make 
love  with  as  many  fears  for  the  result  a0 
the  most  bashful  admirer  ever  experienced, 
when  pressing  his  suit  upon  some  haughty 
belle — but  for  a  far  different  reason. 


CHAFTEE  XXXVIIL 

THB  PB0P06AL. 

On  reaching  Mrs.  Bingham's  apartment; 
we  found  that  she  had  just  left  home  to 
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VMtnpon  Mrs.  O'Leary,  and  conBequent- 
1t,  thai  Miss  Bingham  was  alone.  Tre- 
vanion,  therefore,  having  wished  me  a  safe 
.Jilivi-ranee  through  my  trying  mission, 
^h•K»k  my  band  warmly,  and"dei)arted. 

I  sto(.Ml   fur    some  minutes  irresolutely, 

villi  my  hand  upon  the  lock  of  tlie  door. 

To  ihiuk  that  the  next  few  moments  may 

(lecido  the  fortune  of  one's  after-life  is  a 

snfticienily  anxious  thought;  but  that  your 

fitc  may  be  so  decided,  by  compelling  you 

to  finish  in  sorrow  what  you  liavo  begun 

in  folly,  is  still  more  insupportable.    Such, 

then,  WHS  my  condition.     1  had  resolved 

vithiu  myself,  if  the  result  of  this  meeting 

should  prove  that  I  had  won  Miss  Bing- 

bam*g  affections,  to  propose  for  her  at  once 

in  all  form,  and  make  her  my  wife.     If,  on 

the  other  hand,  I  only  found  that  she  too 

had  amused  herself  with  a  little  passing 

flirtation,  why  then,  1  was  a  free  man  once 

mure :  but,  on  catechizing  myself  a  little 

elixir,  I  discovered  that  I  was  not  indis- 

^ijx^  to  make  love  de  novo. 

With  the  speed  of  lightning,  my  mind 
mn  over  every  passage  of  our  acquaintance 
—our  first  meeting— our  solitary  walks — 
our  daily,  hourly  associations — our  travel- 
in?  intimacy — the  adventure  at  Chan- 
traine;  there  was,  it  is  true,  nothing  in  all 
this  which  could  establish  the  fact  of  woo- 
ing, but  evervthino^  which  should  convince 
an  old  offender  like  myself  that  the  young 
l*ij  was  CH  prise  J  and  that  I  myself— de- 
spite my  really  strong  attachment  else- 
wiiero — was  not  entirely  scathless. 

*•  i'es,"  said  I,  half  aloud,  as  I  once  more 
^viewed  the  past,  **  it  is  but  another  chap- 
ter iu  my  history  in  keeping  with  all  the 
rtftt— one  step  has  ever  led  me  to  a  second, 
and  60  on  to  a  third  ;  what  with  other  men 
have  passed  for  mere  trifles,  have  ever  with 
me  become  serious  difficulties,  and  the 
false  enthusiasm  with  which  I  ever  follow 
Mj  object  in  life,  blinds  me  for  the  time, 
and  mistaking  zeal  for  inclination,  I  never 
feel  how  little  my  heart  is  interested  in 
success,  till  the  fever  of  pursuit  is  over." 

These  were  pleasant  thoughts  for  one 
about  to  throw  himself  at  a  pretty  girl's 
ftet,  and  j)our  out  his  "soul  of  love  before 
her;"  but  that  with  mo  was  the  least  part 
of  it.  Curran,  they  say,  usually  picked  up 
his  facts  in  a  case  from  the  opposite  coun- 
stl'ji  statements.  I  always  relied  for  my 
conduct  in  carrying  on  anything  to  the 
chance  circumstances  of  the  moment,  and 
fnisted  to  my  animal  spirits  to  ^ive  mo  an 
interest  in  whatever,  for  the  time  being, 
*nwged  me. 

.1  opened  the  door.    Miss  Bingham  was 
utting  at  a  table,  her  head  leaning  upon 


her  hands — some  open  letters  which  lay 
before  her  evidently  so  occupying  her  at- 
tention that  my  approach  was  unheard. 
On  my  addressing  lier,  she  turned  round 
suddenly,  and  became  at  first  deep  scarlet, 
then  pale  as  death  ;  while,  turning  to  the 
table,  she  hurriedly  threw  her  letters  into 
a  drawer,  and  motioned  me  to  a  place  be- 
side her. 

After  the  first  brief  and  commonplace 
inquiry  for  my  health,  and  hopes  for  my 
s])eedy  recovery,  she  became  silent ;  and  1 
too,  primed  with  topics  innumerable  to 
discuss  —  knowing  how  short  my  time 
might  prove  before  Mrs.  Bingham's  return 
— could  not  say  a  word. 

**  I  hope,  Mr.  Lorrequer,"  said  she,  at 
length,  **that  you  have  incurred  no  risk 
by  leaving  your  room  so  early." 

**I  have  not,"  I  replied;  *' but  even 
were  there  a  certainty  of  it,  the  anxiety  I 
labored  under  to  see  and  speak  with  you 
alone,  would  have  overcome  all  fears  on 
that  account.  Since  this  unfortunate 
business  has  confined  me  to  my  chamber, 
I  have  done  nothing  but  think  over  cir- 
cumstances which  have  at  length  so  en- 
tirely taken  possession  of  me,  that  I  must, 
at  any  sacrifice,  have  sought  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  to  you" — here  Lmily 
looked  down,  and  I  continued — *^I  need 
scarcely  say  what  my  feelings  must  long 
since  have  betrayed,  that  to  nave  enjoyed 
the  daily  hapi)iness  of  living  in  your  so- 
ciety, of  estimating  your  worth,  of  feeling 
your  fascinations,  were  not  the  means  most 
in  request  for  him,  who  knew,  too  well, 
how  little  he  desersed,  either  by  fortune  or 
desert,  to  hope  to  make  you  his  ;  and  yet, 
how  little  has  prudence  or  caution  to  do 
with  situations  like  this."  She  did  not 
guess  the  animus  of  this  speech.  **  I  felt 
all  1  have  described ;  and  yet,  and  yet,  I 
lingered  on,  prizing  too  dearly  the  happi- 
ness of  the  present  hour,  to  risk  it  ,by  any 
avowal  of  sentiments,  which  might  have 
banished  me  from  your  presence  for  ever. 
If  the  alternation  ol  these  hopes  and  fears 
has  proved  too  strong  for  my  reason  at 
last,  I  cannot  help  it ;  and  this  it  is  which 
now  leads  me  to  make  this  avowal  to  you." 
Emily  turned  her  head  away  from  me  ;  but 
her  agitated  manner  showed  how  deeply 
my  words  had  affected  her  ;  and  I  too,  now 
that  I  had  finished,  felt  that  I  had  been 
"coming  it  rather  strong" — though  per- 
haps not  very  intelligibly. 

"  I  had  hoped,  Mr.  Lorrequer,"  said  she, 
at  length — "  I  had  hoped,  I  confess,  to 
have  had  an  opportunitv  of  speaking  with 
you." — Then,  thought  1,  the  game  is  over, 
and  Bishop  Luscombo  is  richer  by  ten 
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pounds  than  I  wish  him. — '^  Something,  I 
know  not  what,  in  your  manner,  led  me 
to  ausneot  that  your  aifcetions  might  lean 
towarcis  me :  hints  you  have  dropped,  and, 
now  and  then,  your  chance  allusions 
strengthened  the  belief,  and  I  determined, 
at  length,  that  no  feeling  of  maidenly  shame 
on  my  part  should  endanger  the  happi- 
ness of  either  of  us,  and  I  resolved  to  see 
you  :  this  was  so  difficult,  that  I  wrote  a 
letter,  and  that  letter,  which  might  have 
saved  me  all  distressing  explanation,  I 
burned  before  you  this  morning.' 

**  But,  why,  dearest  girl," — hero  was  a 
plunge — "why,  if  the  letter  could  remove 
auv  misco]istrnctiou,  or  could  be  the  means 
of  dispelling  any  doubt — why  not  have  let 
me  see  it  ?  " 

**  Hear  me  out,"  cried  she,  eagerly  and 
evidently  not  heeding  my  interruption ;  'T 
determined,  if  your  affections  were  indeed 

"    A  flood  of  tears  here  broke  forth, 

and  drowned  her  words ;  her  head  sank 
between  her  hands,  and  she  sobbed  bitterly. 

"  CoriK)  di  Baccho  I "  said  I  to  myself, 
**  it  is  all  over  with  me ;  the  poor  girl  is 
evidently  jealous,  and  her  iieart  will 
break." 

**  Dearest,  dearest -Emily,"  said  I,  pass- 
ing my  arm  round  her,  and  approaching 
my  head  close  to  hers,  "if  you  think  that 
any  other  love  than  yours  could  ever  beat 
within  this  heart — that  I  could  see  you 
hourly  before  me — ^live  beneath  your  smile, 
and  gaze  upon  your  beauty — and,  still  more 
than  all — ^i^ardon  the  boldness  of  the 
thought — ^feel  that  I  was  not  indifferent  to 
you " 

''  Oh  I  spare  me  this  at  least,"  said  she, 
turning  round  her  tearful  eyes  upon  me, 
and  looking  most  bewitchingly  beautiful. 
'*  Have  I  then  shown  you  this  plainly  ?  " 

**  Yes,  dearest  girl  1  That  instinct  which 
tells  us  we  are  loved  has  spoken  within  me. 
And  here  in  this  beating  heart " 

"  Oh  I  say  no  more,"  said  she  ;  **  if  I  have 
indeed,  gained  your  affections ^" 

^If-^if  you  have,"  said  I,  clasping  her 
to  my  heart,  while  she  continued  to  sob 
still  violently,  and  I  felt  half  disposed  to 
blow  my  brams  out  for  my  success.  How- 
ever, there  is  something  in  love-making,  as 
in  fox-hunting,  which  carries  you  along  in 
spite  of  yourself  ;  and  I  continued  to  pour 
forth  whole  rhapsodies  of  love  that  the 
Pastor  Fido  coula  not  equal. 

"Enough," said  she — *'  it  is  enough  that 
you  love  me  and  that  I  have  encouraged 
your  so  doing.  But,  oh!  tell  me  once 
more,  and  think  how  much  of  future  hap- 
piness may  rest  upon  your  answer — tell  me, 
may  not  this  be  some  passing  attachment^ 


which   circumstances   have    created,  anc 
others  may  dispel?    Say,  might  not  ab 

sence,  time,  or  another  more  worthy *^ 

This  was  certainly  a  very  rigid  cross-ex 

amination  when  I  thought  the   trial  wai 

over  I  and,  not  being  exactly  prepared  foi 

I  it,  I    felt  no  other  mode  of  reply    thai 

f)ressing  her  taper  fingers  alternately  torn] 
ips,  and  mutterinj^  something  that  mighl 
pass  for  a  declaration  of  love  unalterable, 
but,  to  my  own  ears,  resembled  a  lamenj 
on  my  folly. 

"^he  is  mine  now,"  thought  I,  "so  we 
must  e'en  make  the  best  of  it ;  and  trulj 
she  is  a  veiy  handsome  girl,  though  not  i 
Lady  Jane  uallonby.  The  next  step  is  the 
mamma  ;  but  I  do  not  anticipate  mucb 
difficulty  in  that  quarter." 

"Leave  me  now,"  said  she,  in  a  low  and 
broken  voice  ;  "  but  promise  not  to  s})eak 
of  this  meeting  to  any  one  before  we  mee< 
again.  I  have  my  reasons ;  believe  mc 
they  are  sufficient  ones,  so  promise  me  thi( 
before  we  part." 

Having  readily  given  the  pledge  requir- 
ed, I  again  kissed  her  hand  and  bade  fare* 
well,  not  a  little  puzzled  the  whole  time  ai 
perceiving  that  ever  since  my  declaration 
and  acceptance  Emily seemedanything but 
happy,  and  evidently  struggling  against 
some  secret  feeling  of  which  I  knew  noth- 
ing. "Yes,"  thought  I,  as  1  wended  my 
way  along  the  corridor,  **the  poor  little 
girl  is  tremendously  jealous,  and  1  roust 
have  said  many  athmg  during  our  intimacy 
to  hurt  her.  However,  that  is  all  past  and 
gone  ;  and  now  comes  a  new  character  for 
me  :  my  next  appearance  will  be  in  the  part 
of  the  '  Jiappy  husband.' " 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THOUGHTS  UPON  XATRIXOKT  IN  QCNGRALf  AND  DT 
THE  ARMY  IN  PARTICULAR — THE  KNI6HT  Off 
KERRY  AND  BILLY  M'CABE. 

j  "So,"  thought  I,  as  I  closed  the  door  of 
!  my  room  behind  me,  "  I  am  accepted — the 
I  die  is  cast  which  makes  me  a  Joenedict : 
ret  Heaven  knows  that  never  was  a  man 
ess  disposed  to  bo  over  joyous  at  his  good 
fortune!"  What  a  happy  invention  it 
were,  if  when  adopting  any  road  in  life, 
we  could  only  manage  to  forget  that  we 
had  ever  contemplated  any  other  I  It  is 
the  eternal  looking  back  in  this  world  that 
forms  the  staple  oi  all  our  misery  ;  and  we 
are  but  ill-requited  for  sach  unhappiness 
by  the  brightest  anticipations  we  can  con- 
jure up  for  the  future.    How  much  of  all 
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tbtt^'past'*  was  now  to  become,  a  sonrce 
of  painful  recollection,  and  to  how  little 
of  the  future  could  I  look  forward  with 
even  hope ! 

Our  weaknesses  are  much  more  con* 
srantly  the  spring  of  all  our  annoyances 
and  troubles  than  even  our  vices.  The 
one  ve  hold  in  some  sort  of  subjection  : 
we  are  ])erfectlY  slaves  to  the  others.  This 
thought  came  nome  most  forcibly  to  my 
iKHom,  u  I  reflected  u[)on  the  step  wliicn 
led  me  on  imijercentibly  to  my  present 
tmborrassment  "  well,  c'est  Jiui,  now," 
said  L  drawing  upon  that  bountiful  source 
of  consolation  ever  open  to  the  man  who 
mars  his  fortune — that  ''what  is  past  can't 
be  amended  ;"  which  piece  of  philosophy, 
as  well  as  its  twin  brother,  that  ''nil  will 
i-e  the  same  a  hundred  vears  hence,"  have 
been  golden  rules  to  me  from  my  child- 
iiijod. 

The  transition  from  one  mode  of  life  to 
another  perfectly  different  has  ever  seemed 
to  me  a  ^reat  trial  of  a  man's  moral  cour- 
age; boeules  that  the  fact  of  quitting  for- 
ever anxihin^,  no  matter  how  insignifi- 
cant or  valueiess,  is  alwavs  attended  with 
[lainful  misgivings.  My  bachelor  life  had 
us  share  of  annoyances  and  disappoint- 
ments, it;  is  true ;  6ut  upon  the  whole,  it 
was  a  most  happy  one — and  now  I  was 
about  to  surrender  it  forever,  not  yielding 
tu  the  impulse  of  affection  and  love  for  one 
without  whom  life  were  valueless  to  me, 
bnt  mcrelv  a  recompense  for  the  indul- 
^•Dce  of  tfiat  fatal  habit  I  had  contracted 
of  pursuing  with  eagerness  every  shadow 
tiiii  crossed  my  path.  All  my  early 
'rii-nds — all  my  vagrant  fancies — all  my 
davH] reams  of  the  future  I  was  now  to 
^lir^i'rl  JtT — for,  what  becomes  of  any  man's 
l-adiolor  friends  when  he  is  once  married  ? 
^^liire  are  his  rambles  in  high  and  by- 
wuvs  when  he  has  a  wife  ?  and  what  is  left 
for  anticipation  after  his  weddings  except, 
[crimps,  to  speculate  upon  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  funeral  ?  To  a  military  man 
iQure  than  to  any  other  theso  are  serious 
tiiou^hts.  AH  the  fascinations  of  an  army 
life,  m  war,  or  peace,  lie  in  the  daily, 
iionrly  associations  with  your  brother  offi- 
cers—the  morning  cigar,  the  barrack- 
square  lounge — the  afternoon  ride — the 
ganje  of  billiards  before  dinner — the  mess 
(that  perfection  of  dinner  society) — ^the 
r-lans  lur  the  evening — the  deviled  Kidney 
JitiHuive — forming  so  many  points  of  div 
fanure  whence  you  sail  out  upon  your 
Jjiily  voyage  through  life.  Versus  these, 
J'^u'havc  that  awful  perversion  of  all  that 
i^  natiii^l — ^an  officer's  wife.  She  has 
ktn  u  beuutj  when  young,  had  black  eyes 


and  high  complexion,  a  good  figure,  rather 
inclined  to  evihonpointy  and  a  certain 
springiness  in  her  walk,  and  a  juuntiness 
in  her  air,  that  are  over  sure  attractions  to 
a  sub.  in  a  marching  regiment.  She  can 
play  backgammon,  and  sing  "  Di  tanti 
palpiti,"  and,  if  an  Irishwoman,  is  certain 
to  be  able  to  ride  a  8teoi)le-chai8e,  and  has 
an  uncle  a  lord,  who  (nn  pnrvnthhe)  always 
turns  out  to  be  a  creation  made  by  King 
James  after  his  abdication.  In  conclusion, 
she  breakfasts  en  papillfffes — wears  her 
shoes  down  at  heel — calls  every  officer  of 
the  regiment  by  his  nnme — has  a  great 
taste  K>r  increasing  his  majesty's  lieges, 
and  delights  in  London  porter.  To  this 
genus  of  Vrow  I  have  never  ceased  to  en- 
tertain the  most  thrilling  abhorrence  ;  and 
yet  how  often  have  I  seen  what  appeared 
to  be  pretty  and  interesting  girls  fall  into 
something  of  this  sort !  and  how  often 
have  I  vowed  any  fate  to  myself  rather 
than  become  the  husband  of  a  baggage- 
waggon  wife  I 

]lad  all  my  most  sanguine  hopes  prom- 
ised realizing — had  my  suit  with  Lady 
Jane  been  favorable,*  I  could  scarcely  have 
bade  adieu  to  my  bachelor  life  without  a 
sigh.  No  prospect  of  future  happiness 
can  ever  perfectly  exclude  all  regret  at 
quitting  our  present  state  forever.  I  am 
sure  if  I  had  been  a  caterpillar,  it  would 
have  been  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  would 
have  donned  my  wings  as  a  buttorfly.  Now 
the  metamoqihosis  was  reversed  :  need  it 
be  wondered  if  I  were  sad  ? 

So  completely  was  I  absorbed  in  my 
thoughts  upon  this  matter,  that  I  had  not 
perceived  the  entrance  of  0*Leary  and 
Trevanion,  who,  unaware  of  my  being  in 
the  a])artment,  us  I  was  stretched  upon  a 
sofa  in  a  dark  corner,  drew  their  chairs 
toward  the  fire  and  began  chatting. 

*'I)o  you  know,  Mr.  Trevanion,"  said 
O'Leary,  "  I  am  half  afraid  of  this  disguise 
of  mine.  I  sometimes  think  I  am  not  like 
a  Pole  ;  and  if  she  should  discover  me " 

"No  fear  of  that  in  the  world  ;  your 
costume  is  perfect,  your  beard  unexcep- 
tionable. I  could,  perhaps,  have  desired  a 
little  loss  paunch ;  but  then " 

"That  comes  of  fretting,  as  Falstafl 
says ;  and  you  must  not  forget  that  I  am 
banished  from  my  country." 

'*  Now,  as  to  your  conversation,  I  should 
advise  you  saying  very  little — not  one  word 
of  English.  You  may,  if  you  like,  call  in 
the  assistance  of  Irish  when  hard  pressed." 

"  I  have  my  fears  on  that  score.  There 
is  no  knowing  where  that  might  lead  to 
discover V.  \ou  know  the  story  of  the 
Knight  of  Kerry  and  Billy  M'Cabe  ?" 
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"  I  fear  I  must  confess  my  ignorance — I 
have  never  heard  of  it." 

**Then  maybe  you  never  knew  Giles 
Dackson  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  that  pleasure  either." 

'*  Lord  bless  me,  how  strange  that  is  !  I 
thought  he  was  better  known  than  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  or  the  traveling  piper. 
Well,  I  must  tell  you  the  story,  for  it  lias  a 
moral,  too — indeed,  several  morals ;  but 
you'll  find  that  out  for  yourself.  Well,  it 
seems  that  one  day  the  Knight  of  Kerry 
was  walking  along  the  Strand  in  London, 
killing  an  hour's  time,  till  the  House  was 
done  prayers,  and  Hume  tired  of  hearing 
himself  speaking ;  his  eye  was  caught  by 
an  enormous  picture  displayed  upon  the 
wall  of  a  house,  representing  a  human  fig- 
ure covered  with  long  dark  hair,  with  huge 
nails  upon  his  hands,  and  a  most  fearful 
expression  of  face.  At  first  the  Knight 
thought  it  was  Dr.  Bowring;  but  on  com- 
ing nearer  he  heard  a  man  with  a  scarlet 
livery  and  a  cocked  hat  call  out,  *  AValk  in, 
ladies  and  gentlemen — the  most  vondcrful 
curiosity  ever  exhibited— only  one  shilling 
— the  vild  man  from  Chippoowango,  in 
Africav— eats  raw  wittles  without  being 
cooked,  and  many  other  surprising  and 
pleasing  performances.' 

**Tho  Knight  paid  his  money,  and  was 
admitted.  At  first  the  crowd  prevented 
his  seeing  anything — for  the  place  was  full 
to  suffocation,  and  the  noise  awful — for, 
besides  the  exclamations  and  applause  of 
the  audience,  there  were  three  barrel-or- 
gans, plaving  '  Home,  sweet  Home  ! '  and 
'Cherry  llipe,*  and  the  wild  man  himself 
contributed  his  share  to  the  uproar.  At 
last,  the  Knight  obtained,  by  dint  of 
8queezin<^  and  some  pushing,  a  place  in  the 
front,  when,  to  his  very  great  horror,  he 
beheld  a  figure  that  far  eclipsed  the  por- 
trait without  doors. 

**It  was  a  man  nearly  naked,  covered 
with  long,  shaggy  hair,  that  grew  even 
over  his  nose  and  cheek  bones.  He  sprang 
about,  sometimes  on  his  feet,  sometimes 
all-fours,  but  always  uttering  the  most 
fearful  yells,  and  glaring  upon  the  crowd 
in  a  manner  that  was  really  dangerous. 
The  Knight  did  not  feel  exjictly  happy  at 
the  whole  proceeding,  and  began  heartily 
to  wish  himself  back  in  the  *  House,'  even 
upon  a  committee  of  privileges,  when,  sud- 
denly, the  savage  gave  a  more  frantic 
scream  than  before,  and  seized  upon  a 
morsel  of  raw  beef,  which  a  keeper  extend- 
ed to  him  upon  a  long  fork,  like  a  tandem 
whip — he  was  not  safe,  it  appears,  at  close 
quarters  ; — this  he  tore  to  pieces  eagerly, 
and  devoured  in  the  most  voracious  man- 


ner, amijji  great  clapping  of  hands,  and 
other  evidences  of  satisfaction  from  the 
audience.  *  I'll  go,  now,'  thought  the 
Knight,  *  for  God  knows  whether,  in  his 
hungry  moods,  he  might  not  fancy  to  con- 
clude his  dinner  bv  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment.'  Just  at  this  instant,  some  sounds 
struck  upon  his  ear  that  surprised  him  not 
a  little.  He  listened  more  attentively,  and 
conceive,  if  you  can.  his  amazement  to 
find  that,  amid  his  most  fearful  cries  and 
wild  yells,  the  savage  was  talking  Irish. 
Laugh  if  you  like,  bnt  it's  truth  I  am  tell- 
ing you— nothing  less  than  Irish.  There 
he  was,  jumping  four  feet  high  in  the  air, 
eating  his  raw  meat,  pulling  out  his  hair 
by  handfuls,  and  amid  all  this,  cursing  the 
whole  company  to  his  heart's  content,  in 
as  good  Irish  as  ever  was  hoard  in  Tralee. 
Now,  though  the  Knight  had  heard  of  red 
Jews  and  wliite  Negroes,  he  had  never  hap- 

fened  to  read  any  account  of  an  African 
rishman  ;  so  he  listened  very  closely,  and 
by  degrees,  not  only  the  words  were  known 
to  him,  but  the  very  voice  was  familiar. 
At  length,  something  he  heard  left  no 
further  doubt  upon  his  mind,  and,  turning 
to  the  savage,  he  addressed  him  in  Irish, 
at  the  same  time  fixing  a  look  of  most 
scrutinizing  import  upon  him. 

"  *  Who  are  you,  you  scoundrel  ?  *  said 
the  Knight. 

**  *  Billy  M'Cabe,  your  honor.' 

" '  And  what  do  you  mean  by  playing 
off  these  tricks  here,  instead  of  earning 
your  bread  like  an  honest  man  ?' 

"  '  Whisht ! '  said  Billy,  '  and  keep  the 
secret.  I'm  earning  the  rent  for  your 
honor.  One  must  do  many  a  queer  thing 
that  pays  two  pound  ten  an  acre  for  bad 
land.^ 

"  This  was  enough  :  the  JCnight  wished 
Billj  every  success,  and  left  him  amid  the 
vociferous  applause  of  a  well-satisfied  au- 
dience. This  adventure,  it  seems,  has 
made  the  worthy  Knight  a  great  friend  to 
the  introduction  of  poor  laws  ;  for,  he  re- 
marks very  truly,  *more  of  Billy's  country- 
men might  take  a  fancy  to  a  savage  life  if 
the  secret  was  found  out.'  " 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  preserve  my 
incoffnifOj  as  Mr.  O'Learv  concluded  his 
story,  and  I  was  obliged^  to  join  in  the 
mirth  of  Trevanion,  who  laughed  loud  and 
long  as  be  finished  it 
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A  REMINISCENCE. 


O'Leary  and  Trevanion  had  scarcely 
left  the  room,  when  the  waiter  entered 


Vt"  BUD  BILLr,  "AND  XXEP  THE  SECRET.     I'H  KABKUQ  THE  BKHT  FOK  TOUB 
MOXm.       OKB  MUR    DO    MAST   A    QUEKB   TSING   THAT   FAYS    TWO   FOUMO  TBK   AK 

AIMS  vom  BAD  i.un>."     (r.  174) 
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¥itli  bro  letters — ^the  one  bore  a  Gennan 
K/st-mork,  and  was  in  tlie  well-known 
land  of  Lady  Callonbj — the  other  in  a 
writing  with  which  I  was  no  less  familiar — 
that  of  Emily  Bin&^ham. 

Let  liny  one  who  has  been  patient  enough 
to  follow  me  through  these  **  Confessions," 
conceive  my  agitation  at  this  moment. 
There  lav  mv  fate  before  me,  coupled,  in 
ill  likeliliooi,  with  a  view  of  what  it 
might  have  been  under  happier  auspices — 
at  least  so  in  anticipation  did  I  read  the 
two  unopened  epistles.  My  late  interview 
with  Miss  Bingham  left  no  doubt  upon  my 
mind  that  I  had  secured  her  affections  ; 
and  acting  in  accordance  with  the  counsel 
of  Trevanion,  no  less  than  my  own  sense 
of  right.  I  resolved  upon  marrying  her, 
with  what  prospect  of  happiness  I  dared 
not  to  think  of! 

Alua!  and  alas!  there  is  no  infatuation 
like  the  taste  for  flirtation — mere  empty, 
Taliioless,  heartless  flirtation.     You   hicle 
the  dice-l)ox  and  the  billiard  queue,  lest 
your  son  become  a  gambler — ^you  put  aside 
the  Boeing  Calendar,   lest    ne  imbibe  a 
jockey  predilection — but  you  never  trem- 
ble at  his  fondness  for  white  muslin  and  a 
Batin  slipper,  far   more  dangerous  tu£tes 
ilwu^'h  they  be,  and  infinitely  more  peril- 
ous U)  a  man's  peace  and  prosperity  than 
ill  the  "Queens  of  trumps  *'  that  ever  fig- 
wed,  wlicther  on  pasteboard  or  the  Doncas- 
terl  **  Woman's  my  wakeness,jer honor," 
BU(]  an  honcrst  Patlander,  on  being  charged 
Wore  the  lord  mayor  with  having  four 
»ive^  living  ;  and  without  having  any  such 
*'Alg-rine  act"   upon  my  conscience,   I 
Dostjl  fear,  enter  a  somewhat  similar  pica 
for  my  downfallings,  and  avow  in  hum- 
He  gratitude,  that  I  have   scarcely  had 
I  mi>f<»rtunc  through  life  unattributable 
to  them  in  one  way  or  another.     And  this 
I  «ay  without  any  reference  to  country, 
clagg,  or  complexion,   *' black,  brown,  or 
lair;*' from  my  first  step  forth  into  life, 
1  nw  sub.  in  the  gallant  4 — th,  to  this 
i«ne  hour,  I  have  no  other  avowal,  no 
other  confession   to   make.     *'  Bo  always 
ftady  with  the  pistol,"  was  the  dying  ad- 
^ce  of  an  Iri.sh  statesman   to  his  sons : 
Dune,  in  a  similar    circumstance,  would 
n:h(T  \}o  "  GardeZ'VOiiS  des  fem7nes,"  and 
more  especially  if  they  be  Irish. 
,  There  is  something  almost  treacherous 
in  the  facility  with  which  an  Irish  girl  re- 
ceives your  early  attentions  and  appears 
^like  them,  that  invariably  turns  a  young 
frQow's  bead  very  long  before  he  has  any 
pn^ncet   of    tonching   her   heart      She 
Ainli  it  so  natnral  to  be  made  love  to, 
^  there  is  neither  any  affected  coyness 


nor  any  agitated  surprise.  She  listens  to 
your  declaration  of  love  as  quietly  as  the 
chief  justice  would  to  one  of  law,  and  re- 
fers the  decision  to  a  })acked  jury  of  her 
relatives,  who  rarely  recommend  yon  to 
mercy.  Love  and  fighting,  too,  are  so  in- 
timately united  in  Ireland,  that  a  courtship 
rarely  progresses  without  at  least  one  ex- 
change of  shots  between  some  of  the  par- 
ties concerned.  My  first  twenty-four  hours 
in  Dublin  is  so  pleasantly  characteristic  of 
this,  that  I  may  as  well  relate  it  here,  while 
the  subject  is  before  us ;  besides,  as  these 
**  Confessions  "  are  intended  as  warnings 
and  guides  to  youth,  I  may  convey  a  useful 
lesson,  showing  why  a  man  should  not 
"make  love  in  the  dark." 

It  was  upon  a  raw,  cold,  drizzling  morn- 
ing in  Fcbruarj^,  li^>  that  our  regiment 
landed  on  the  I^orth-wall  from  Liverpool, 
whence  we  had  been  been  hurriedly  order- 
ed to  repress  some  riots  and  distiirbances 
then  agitating  Dublin. 

AVe  marched  to  the  Royal  Barracks,  our 
band  playing  "  Patrick's  Day,"  to  the  very 
considerable  admiration  of  as  naked  a 
population  as  ever  loved  music.  The  — th 
Dragoons  were  at  the  same  time  quartered 
there — right  pleasant,  jovial  fellows,  who 
soon  gave  us  to  understand  that  the  trou- 
bles were  over  before  we  arrived,  and  that 
the  great  city  authorities  were  now  re- 
turning thanks  for  their  preservation  from 
fire  ana  sword  by  a  series  of  entertainments 
of  the  most  costly,  but  somewhat  incon- 

Suous,  kind — the  company  being  scarce 
}s  mixed  than  the  dishes.  Peers  and 
play-actors,  judges  and  gaolers,  archbishops, 
tailors,  attorneys,  rope-makers  and  apoth- 
ecaries, all  uniting  m  the  festive  delight 
of  good  feeding,  and  drinking  the  "glo- 
rious memory" — ^but  of  whom  half  the 
company  knew  not,  only  surmising  **it 
was  something  agin  the  papists. "  Yon  may 
smile,  but  these  were  pleasant  times,  and 
I  scarcely  care  to  go  back  there  since  they 
were  changed.  But  to  return.  The  — th 
had  just  received  an  invitation  to  a  ball, 
to  be  given  by  the  high  sheriff,  and  to 
which  they  most  considerately  said  we 
should  also  be  invited.  This  negotiation 
was  so  well  managed,  that  before  noon  we 
all  received  our  cards  from  a  green-liveried 
youth,  mounted  upon  a  very  emaciated 
pony — the  whole  turn-out  not  auguring 
flatteringly  of  the  high  sheriff's  taste  in 
equipage. 

We  dined  with  the  — th,  and,  as  custom- 
ary before  going  to  an  evening  partv,  took 
the  "  other  bottle  "  of  claret  that  lies  be- 
yond the  frontier  of  prudence.  In  fact, 
from  the  lieutenant-colonel  down  to  the 
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newly-joined  cnsimi,  there  was  not  a  face 
in  the  party  that  did  not  betray  ^*  signs  of 
the  times '  that  promised  most  favorably 
for  the  mirth  of  the  sheriff's  ball  We 
were  so  perfectly  up  to  the  mark,  that  our 
major,  a  Conncmara  man,  said,  as  we  left 
the  mess-room,  *'a  liqueur  glass  would 
spoil  us." 

In  this  acme  of  our  iutclleetual  wealth, 
we  started  about  eleven  o'clock  upon  every 
species  of  conveyance  that  chance  could 
press  into  the  service.  Of  hackney-coiich- 
es  there  were  few,  but  in  jingles,  noddies, 
and  jaunting-cars,  with  three  on  a  side  and 
**  one  in  the  well,"  we  mustered  strong. 
Down  Barrack  Street  we  gallonod,  thu  mob 
cheering  us,  we  laughing,  ana  I'm  afraid 
shouting  a  little,  too  —  the  watchmen 
springing  their  rattles,  as  if  instinctively 
at  noise,  and  the  whole  population  up  and 
awake,  evidently  entertaining  a  high  opin- 
ion of  our  convivial  qualities.  Our  voices 
became  gradually  more  decorous,  however, 
as  we  approached  the  more  civilized  ouar- 
ter  of  the  town  ;  and  ivith  only  the  slight 
stoppage  of  tlie  procession  to  pick  up  an 
occasional  dropper-off,  as  ho  lapsed  from 
the  seat  of  a  jaunting-car,  we  arrived  at 
length  at  our  host's  residence,  somewhere 
in  Sackvillo  Street. 

Ilad  our  advent  conferred  the  order  of 
knighthood  upon  the  host,  he  could  not 
have  received  us  with  more  delight.  He 
shook  us  all  in  turn  by  the  hand,  to  the 
number  of  eight-and-thirty,  and  then  pre- 
sented us  seriatim  to  his  spouse,  a  very 
bejewelcd  lady  of  some  forty  years — who, 
what  between  bugles,  feathers,  and  her 
turban,  looked  excessively  like  a  Chinese 
pagoda  upon  a  saucer.  Tlie  rooms  were 
crowded  to  suffocation — the  noise  awful — 
and  the  company  crushing  and  elbowing 
rather  a  little  more  than  you  expect  where 
the  moiety  are  of  the  softer  sex.  How- 
ever, we  all  so  perfectly  fell  in  with  the 
habits  of  the  place,  that  ere  half  an  hour, 
we  squeezed,  ogled,  leered,  and  drank 
chanipagne  like  tlie  rest  of  the  corporation. 

'*  Devilish  hot  work,  this,"  said  the  col- 
onel, as  he  passed  me  with  two  rosy- 
cheeked,  smiling  ladies  on  either  arm ; 
"the  mavor — that  little  fellow  in  the 
punch-colored  shorts — has  very  nearly  put 
me  hors  de  combat  with  strong  negus  ;  take 
care  of  him,  I  advise  you." 

Tipsy  as  I  felt  myself,  I  was  yet  suffi- 
ciently clear  to  be  fully  alive  to  the  drollery 
of  the  scene  before  me.  Flirtations,  that, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  demand 
the  secresy  and  solitude  of  a  country  green 
lane,  or  some  garden  bower,  were  here  con- 
ducted in  all  the  open  effrontery  of  wax- 


lights  and  lusters ;  looks  were  inter- 
changed, hands  were  squeezed,  and  soft 
things  whisjiered,  and  smiles  returned;  till 
the  intoxication  of  ''punch  negus"  and 
spiced  ])ort  gave  way  to  the  far  greater  one 
of  bright  looks  and  tender  glances.  Quad- 
rilles and  country  dances — waltzing  there 
was  none  (perhaps  all  for  the  best) — whisi^ 
backgammon,  loo — unlimited  for  uproar 
— sandwiches,  and  warm  liquors,  employed 
us  pretty  briskly  till  supper  was  announc- 
ed, when  a  grand  squeeze  took  place  on 
the  stairs — the  population  tending  thither- 
ward with  an  eagerness  that  a  previous 
starvation  of  twenty-four  hours  could 
alone  justify.  Among  this  dense  mass  of 
moving  muslin,  velvet  and  broadcloth,  I 
found  myself  chaperoning  an  extremely 
tempting  little  damsel,  with  a  pair  A 
laugliing  blue  eyes  and  dark  eyelashes, 
wlio  had  been  committed  to  my  care  and 
guidance  for  the  passage. 

*'Miss  Moriarty,  Mr.  Lorrequer,'*  said 
an  old  huly  in  green  and  spangles,  who  I 
afterwards  found  was  the  lady  mayoress. 

**  The  nicest  girl  in  tKe  room,"  said  a 
gentleman  with  a  Tip|)erary  accent,  *^and 
has  a  mighty  sweet  place  near  Athlone." 

The  hint  was  not  lost  upon  me,  and  I 
speedily  began  to  "make  up"  to  my 
charge  ;  and  before  we  reached  the  sup- 
per-room, learned  certain  particulars  of 
ler  history,  which  I  have  not  yet  forgot- 
ten. She  was,  it  seems,  sister  to  a  mdy 
then  in  the  room,  the  wife  of  an  attorney, 
who  rejoiced  in  the  pleasing  and  classical 
appellation  of  Mr.  Mark  Anthony  Fitzpat- 
ricK  ;  the  aforesaid  Mark  Anthony  being 
a  tall,  raw-boned,  black-whiskered,  il£ 
looking  dog,  that  from  time  to  time  con- 
trived to  throw  very  uncomfortable-look- 
ing glances  at  me  and  Mary  Anne,  for  she 
was  so  named,  the  whole  time  of  supper. 
After  a  few  minutes,  however,  I  toUdly 
forgot  him,  and,  indeed,  everything  else^ 
in  the  fascination  of  my  fair  companion* 
She  shared  her  chair  with  me,  ui)on  which 
I  supported  her  by  my  arm  ptissed  round 
the  back;  we  eat  our  pickled  salmon,  jelly, 
blanc-mange,  cold  chicken,  ham,  and  cus^ 
tard  off  the  same  plate,  with  an  occasional 
squeeze  of  the  finger,  as  our  hands  met/-*- 
her  eyes  making  sad  havoc  with  me  all  the 
while,  as  I  poured  my  tale  of  love — ^love, 
lasting,  burning,  all-consuming — into  her 
not  unwilling  ear. 

"Ah  !  now,  ye'r  not  in  earnest  ?" 

"  Yes,  Mary  Anno,  by  all  that's — 

"Well,  there  now, don't  swear,  and  take 
care — sure  Mark  Anthony  is  looking." 

*'  Mark  Anthony  be " 

"  Oh  !  how  passionate  you  are  ;  I'm  sun 
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Ijiever  could  live  easy  with  vou.  There, 
now,  give  me  some  sponge-cake,  and  don't 
be  squeezing  me  or  tney^l  see  you." 
'*  Yw,  to  my  heart,  dearest  girl." 
"  Och,  it's  CTiee^e  you're  giving  me,  said 
she,  with  a  grimace  that  nearly  cured  my 
pauion. 

"A  cottage,  a  hut,  with  you  —  with 
fOK.'"  said  I,  in  a  cadence  that  I  defy 
Macready  to  rival.  "What  ia  worldly 
splendor,  or  the  empty  glitter  of  rank  ?" 

I  here  glanced  at  my  epaulets,  upon 
which  I  saw  her  eyes  riveted. 

"  Isn't  the  ginger-beer  beautiful  I "  said 
Ae,  emptying  a  glass  of  champagne. 

Still  I  was  not  to  be  roused  from  my 
trance,  and  continued  my  courtship  as 
warmly  as  ever. 

"  I  enppose  you  will  come  home  nmo  ;  " 
said  a  gruff  voice  behind  Mary  Anne. 

I  turned  and  }>erccived  Mark  Anthony 
with  a  grim  look  of  peculiar  import. 

"  Ob,  Mark,  dear,  I'm  engaged  to  dance 
another  set  with  this  gentleman." 

"Ye  are.  are  )'e  ?*'  replied  Mark,  eye- 
inj^  me  askance.  "  Troth  and  I  think  the 
gentleman  would  be  better  if  he  went  off 
to  \m  flea-ba<?  himself." 

In  my  then  mystified  intellect  this  west- 
•-•oantiT  8)iionym  for  a  bed  a  little  puzzled 
me. 

"  Yes,  sir,  the  lady  is  engaged  to  me : 
iave  you  anything  to  say  to  that  ?  " 

"Nothing  at  present,  at  all,"  said  Mark, 
almogt  timidly. 

'*0h  dear,  oh  dear,"  sobbed  Mary 
Anne:  **  they're  going  to  fight,  and  he'll 
skilled— I  Icnow  he  will." 

For  which  of  us  this  fiite  was  destined, 
I  Mopped  not  to  consider,  but  taking  the 
Wy  under  my  arm,  elbowed  my  way  to 
the  drawing-room,  amid  a  very  sufficient 
patting  upon  the  back,  and  thumping  be- 
tween the  shoulders,  bestowed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  company  who  approved  of  my 
proceedings,  liie  three  fiddles,  the  flute, 
and  bassoon,  that  formed  our  band,  being 
by  this  time  sufficiently  drunk,  played 
sAer  a  fashion  of  their  own,  which  by  one 
of  those  strange  sympathies  of  our  nature, 
imparted  its  influence  to  our  legs,  and  a 
country  dance  was  jxjrformed  in  a  ?tyle  of 
free  aifd  easy  gesticulation  that  defies  de- 
scription. At  the  end  of  eighteen  couple, 
tired  of  my  exertions — ^and  they  were  not 
•Jli^rht— I  leaned  mv  back  against  the  Avail 
^  the  room,  whic&  I  now,  for  the  first 
^tne,  perceived  was  covered  with  a  very 

Eiiliafand  novel  species  of  hanging — no 
than  a  kind  of  rough,  green  baize 
cloth,  that  moved  and  floated  at  every 
BMtion  of  the  air.     I  paid  little  attention 
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to  this,  till  suddenly  turning  my  head, 
something  gave  way  behind  it.  I  felt  my- 
self struck  upon  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
fell  forward  into  the  room,  covered  by  a 
perfect  avalanche  of  fenders,  fire-irons, 
frying-pans,  and  copper-kettles,  mingled 
with  tne  lesser  artillery  of  small  nails, 
door-keys,  and  hold-fasts.  There  I  lay 
amid  the  most  vociferous  mirth  I  ever 
listened  to,  under  the  confounded  torrent 
of  ironmongery  that  half  stunned  me. 
The  laughter  over,  J  was  assisted  to  rise, 
and  having  drunk  about  a  pint  of  vinegar, 
and  had  my  face  and  temples  washed  in 
strong  whisKcy  punch — the  allocation  of 
the  fluids  being  mistaken — I  learned  that 
our  host,  the  high  sheriff,  was  a  celebrated 
tin  and  iron  man,  and  that  his  ball-room 
was  no  other  than  his  magazine  of  metals, 
and  that  to  conceal  the  well-filled  shelves 
from  the  gaze  of  his  aristocratic  guests, 
thev  were  clothed  in  the  manner  related  ; 
which  my  unhappy  head,  by  some  misfor- 
tune, displaced,  and  thus  brought  on  a 
calamity  scarcely  less  afflicting  to  him 
than  to  myself.  I  should  scarcely  have 
stopped  to  mention  this  here,  were  it  not 
that  Mary  Anne's  gentle  nursing  of  me  in 
my  misery  went  far  to  complete  what  her 
fascination  had  begun  ;  and  although  she 
could  not  help  laugliing  at  the  occurrence, 
I  forgave  her  readily  for  her  kindness. 

*  *  Semember,"  said  I,  trying  to  ogle 
through  a  black  eye,  painted  by  the  angle 
of  a  register  grate — *' remember,  Mary 
Anne,  I  am  to  see  you  home." 

**  Oh  !  dear,  sir,  sure  I  don't  know  how 
you  can  manage  it " 

Ilere  Mark  Anthony's  entrance  cut 
short  her  speech,  for  he  came  to  declare 
that  some  of  the  officers  had  taken  his 
coach,  and  was,  as  might  be  supposed,  in 
a  towering  passion. 

"If,  sir,  said  J,  with  an  air  of  the 
most  balmy  courtesy — "  if  I  can  be  of  any 
use  in  assisting  you  to  see  your  friends 
home " 

"  Ah  I  then,  ye'r  a  nice  looking  article 
to  see  ladies  home.  I  wish  you  seen  your- 
self this  minute,"  said  he. 

As  I  felt  it  would  bo  no  breach  of  the 
unities — time,  place,  and  evorything  con- 
sidered— to  smash  his  skull,  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  proceeded  to  do  so,  had  not  a 
look  of  the  most  ini]>loring  kind  from 
Mary  Anno  restrained  me.  Jiy  this  time, 
he  had  taken  her  under  tlie  arm,  and  was 
leading  her  away.  I  stood  irresolute,  till 
a  glance  from  my  charmer  caught  me ; 
when  I  rallied  at  once,  and  followed  them 
down  stairs.  Here  the  scene  was  to  the 
full  as  the  above  ;  the  cloaking,  shawling. 
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shoeing,  etc.,  of  the  ladies  being  certainly 
as  mirth-moying  a  process  as  I  should  wisn 
to  see.  Here  were  mothers  trying  to  col- 
lect their  daughters,  as  a  hen  her  cliickens, 
and  as  in  that  case,  the  pursuit  of  one 
usually  lost  all  the  others ;  testy  papas 
swearing,  loyers  leering,  as  they  twisted 
the  boas  round  the  fair  throats  of  their 
sweethearts;  vows  of  love,  mingling  with 
lamentations  for  a  lost  slipper  or  a  stray 
mantle.  Sometimes  the  candles  were  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  milee  became  greater, 
till  the  order  and  light  were  restored  to* 
gether.  Meanwhile,  each  of  our  fellows 
had  secured  his  fair  one,  save  myself,  and 
I  was  exposed  to  no  small  ridicule  for  my 
want  of  tact.     Nettled  by  this,  I  made  a 

5 lunge  to  the  corner  of  the  room,  where 
[ai*y  Anno  was  shawling ;  I  recognized 
her  pink  sash,  threw  her  cloak  over  her 
shoulders,  and  at  the  very  moment  that 
Mark  Anthony  drew  his  wife's  arm  within 
his,  I  performed  the  same  by  my  friend, 
and  followed  tliem  to  the  door,  llere  the 
grim  brother-in-law  turned  round  to  take 
Mary  Anne's  arm,  and  seeing  her  with  me, 
merely  gave  a  kind  of  hoarse  chuckle,  and 
muttered,  *^  Very  well,  sir  :  upon  my  con- 
science, you  wilt  have  it,  I  see.''  During 
this  brief  interval,  so  occupied  was  I  in 
watching  him,  that  I  never  once  looked  in 
my  fair  friend's  face ;  but  the  gentle 
squeeze  of  her  arm,  as  she  leaned  upon 
me,  assured  me  that  I  had  hor  approval  of 
what  I  was  doing. 

What  were  tiie  precise  train  of  my 
thoughts,  and  what  the  subjects  of  conver- 
sation between  us,  I  am  unfortunately  now 
unable  to  i*ecollect.  It  is  sufficient  to  re- 
member, that  I  could  not  believe  five  min- 
utes had  elapsed,  when  wo  arrived  at  York 
Street. 

"Then  you  confess  you  love  mo,"  said  I, 
as  1 8(^ueezed  her  arm  to  my  side.  '*  Then, 
by  tins  kiss,  I  swear  never  to  relinquish 

What  I  was  about  to  add  I  am  sure  I 
know  not ;  but  true  it  is  that  a  certain 
smacking  noise  here  attracted  Mr.  Mark 
Anthony's  attention,  who  started  round, 
looked  us  full  in  the  face,  and  then  grave- 
ly added,  ''Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast. 
1  wish  you  pleasant  drames,  Mr.  Larry 
Ear,  if  that's  your  name  ;  and  you'll  hear 
from  me  in  the  morning." 

"I  intend  it,"  said  L     "Good  night, 

dearest ;  think  of "    The  slam  of  the 

street  door  in  my  face  spoiled  the  perora- 
tion, and  I  turned  towards  home. 

By  the  time  I  reached  the  barracks,  the 
united  effects  of  champagne,  sherry,  and 
Sheffield  iroo^  had  in  a  g<K>d  measure  sub- 


sided,  and  my  head  had  become  Bufficient^ 
ly  clear  to  permit  a  slight  retrospect  of  the 
evening's  amusement 

From  two  illusions  I  was  at  last  awaken- 
ed : — First,  the  high-sheriff's  ball  was  not 
the  most  accurate  representation  of  high 
society  ;  secondly,  I  was  not  deeply  enam- 
ored of  Mary  Anne  Moriarty.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  and  how  little  soever  the  ap- 
parent connection  between  those  two  faet^ 
the  truth  of  one  had  a  considerable  influ- 
ence in  decidin;^  the  other.  *'  N- imported 
said  I,  "  the  thing  is  over  ;  it  was  rather 
good  fun,  too,  upon  the  whole — saving  the 
chute  des  casseroles;  and  as  to  the  lady, 
she  must  have  seen  it  was  a  joke  as  well  as 
myself.  At  least,  so  I  am  decided  it  shall 
be  ;  and  as  there  was  no  witness  to  our 
conversation,  the  thing  is  easily  got  out 
of." 

The  following  day,  as  I  was  dressing  to 
ride  out,  my  servant  announced  no  less  a 
person  than  Mr.  Mark  Anthony  Fitzpat- 
rick,  who  said  "  that  he  came  upon  a  bttle 
business,  and  must  see  me  immediately." 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  upon  being  announced, 
speedily  opened  his  negotiation  by  asking, 
in  very  terse  and  unequivocal  phrase,  my 
intentions  regarding  his  sister-in-law. 
After  professing  the  most  perfect  astonish- 
ment at  the  Question,  and  its  possible  im- 
port, I  repliea,that  she  was  a  most  charm- 
ing person,  with  whom  I  intended  to  have 
nothing  whatever  to  da 

''And  maybe  you  never  proposed  for  her 
at  the  ball  last  night  ?  " 

''  Propose  for  a  lady  at  a  ball  the  first 
time  I  ever  met  her  ! '' 

"Just  so.  Can  you  carry  your  memory  " 
so  far  back  ?  or,  perhaps,  I  had  better  re- 
fresh it"  And  he  here  repeated  the  whole 
substance  of  my  conversation  on  my  way 
homeward,  sometimes  in  tlie  very  words  I 
used. 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,  the  young  lady 
could  never  have  supposed  I  used  such  lan- 
guage as  this  you  have  re]>eated  ?" 

''So.  then,  you  intend  to  break  off? 
Well,  then,  it's 'right  to  tell  you  that  you're 
in  a  very  ugly  scrape,  for  it  was  my  wife 
you  took  home  last  night — ^not  Miss  Mori- 
arty ;  and  I  leave  you  to  choose  at  your 
leisure  whether  you  d  rather  be  defendant 
in  a  suit  for  breach  of  promise  or  seduc- 
tion ;  and,  upon  my  conscience,  I  think  it's 
civil  in  me  to  give  you  a  choice." 

What  a  pi*etty  disclosure  was  here !  So 
that  while  I  was  imagining  myself  squeei- 
ing  the  hand  and  winning  the  heaifk'of  the 
fair  Mary  Anne,  I  was  merely  making  a 
case  of  strong  evidence  for  a  jury,  tnat 
might  ejQK)8e  me  to  the  world,  and  half 
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ruin  me  in  damages.  There  was  but  one 
eonneopen — to  make  a  fight  for  it;  and, 
from  what  I  saw  of  my  friend  Mark  An- 
thony, this  did  not  seem  difficult. 

I  accordingly  assumed  a  high  tone — 
laughed  at  the  entire  affair — said  it  was  a 
•'way  that  we  had  in  the  army  " — that  *•  we 
neveir  meant  anything  by  it,"  etc.,  etc. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  perceived  the  bait 
was  taking.  Mr.  "Fitzpatrick's  west  coiin- 
:ry  hlood  was  np  :  all  thought  of  the  legal 
n^urce  was  abandoned  ;  and  he  flung  out 
of  the  room  to  find  a  friend,  I  having 
pvenhim  the  name  of  "one  of  ours"  as 
mine  upon  the  occasion. 

Very  little  time  was  lost,  for  before  three 
o*cloc£  that  afternoon  a  meeting  was  fixed 
for  the  following  morning  at  the  North 
Bull :  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hear- 
iujjthat  I  onlv  cscajKid  the  malignant  elo- 
♦juence  of  Hofmes  in  the  King's  Bench,  to 
1>?  "blazed"  at  bv  the  best  shot  on  the 
western  circuit.  'Jfhe  thought  was  not 
aiTecable,  and  I  indemnified  myself  for  the 
scrape  by  a  very  satisfactory  anathema 
upon  the  high  sheriff,  and  liis  ball,  and 
his  confounded  saucepans;  f  or  to  tlie  lady 's 
symiathy  for  my  suflferings  I  attributed 
mncli  of 'my  folly. 

At  eight  the  next  morning  I  found  my- 
self standing  with  Curzon  and  the  doctor 
upon  the  bleak  portion  of  her  Majesty's 
d'jmiiiions  they  term  the  North  Bull, 
Tailing,  in  a  chilly  rain,  and  a  raw  fog, 
111]  it  pleased  Mark  Anthony  Fitzpatrick 
to  come  and  shoot  me — such  being  the 
precise  terms  of  our  combat,  in  the  opin- 
ion r>f  all  parties. 

The  time,  however,  passed  on,  and  half- 
ppt  eight,  three-quarters,  and  at  last  nine 
•j'clock,  without  his  a])pearing;  when,  just 
M  Curzon  had  resolved  upon  our  leaving 
tlicp7)und,  a  hack-juunting  car  was  seen 
driving  at  full  speed  along  the  rojwl  near 
13.  It  came  nearer,  and  at  length  drew 
Bp :  two  men  leaped  off  and  came  toward 
'H.  one  of  whom,  as  he  came  forward,  took 
''If  hia  hat  politely,  and  introduced  himself 
M  Mr.  O'Gorman,  the  fighting  friend  of 
Mark  Anthony. 

"It's  a  mighty  unpleasant  business  Pm 
come  upon,  gentlemen,"  said  he.  *'Mr. 
Fiizpatrick  has  been  unavoidably  prevent- 
«J  from  having  the  happiness  to  meet  you 
Aia  morning 


fqr  my  friend,  and  know  all  the  particu- 
lars of  the  case,  maybe  you'd  have  the 
kindness  to  waive  all  etiquette,  and  let  me 
stand  in  his  place." 

**  Certainly  and  most  decidedly  not," 
said  Curzon.  "Waive  etiauettel — why, 
sir,  we  iiave  no  quarrel  witn  you ;  never 
saw  you  before." 

•  "Well,  now,  isn't  this  hard  ?  "  said  Mr. 
O'Gorman,  addressing  his  friend,  who 
stood  by  with  a  pistol-case  under  his  arm  ; 
"but  1  told  Mark  that  I  was  sure  they'd 
be  standing  upon  punctilio,  for  they  were 
English.  Well,  sir,"  said  he,  turning 
toward  Curzon,  **  there's  but  one  way  to 
arrange  it  now,  that  I  see.  Mr.  Fitzpat- 
rick,  you  must  know,  was  arrested  this 
morning  for  a  trifle  of  £140.  If  you,  or 
your  friend  there,  will  join  us  in  the  bail, 
we  can  get  him  out,  and  he'll  fight  you  in 
the  morning  to  your  satisfaction." 

When  the  astonishment  this  proposal 
had  created  subsided,  we  assured  Mr. 
O'Gorman  that  we  were  noways  disposed 
to  pay  such  a  price  for  our  amusement — a 
fact  that  seemed  considerably  to  surprise 
both  him  and  his  friend — and  adding,  that 
to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  personally  we  should 
feel  bound  to  hold  ourselves  pledged  at  a 
future  period,  we  left  the  ground,  Curzon 
laughing  heartily  at  the  original  expedi- 
ent thus  suggested,  while  I  inwardly  pro- 
nounced a  most  glowing  eulogy  on  the  law 
of  imprisonment  for  debt. 

Before  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  obtained  the 
benefit  of  the  act,  we  were  ordered  abroad, 
and  I  have  never  since  heard  of  him. 
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Then  you  can't  expect  us,  sir,  to  dance 
»rteudance  upon  him  here  to-morrow," 
«*id  Carzon,  interrupting. 

**  By  no  manner  of  means/'  replied  the 
«her,' placidly,  "for  it  would  be  equally 
'oconrenient  for  him  to  be  here  then. 
I^nt  I  have  only  to  say,  that  as  I'm  here 


From  the  digresFion  of  the  last  chapter 

I  was  recalled  bv  the  sight  of  the  two  let- 

tei's  which  lay,  during  my  reverie,  unoi>en- 

'  cd  before  me.     I  first  broke  the  seal  of 

Lady     Callonby's      epistle,     which     ran 

thus  : — 

'*  Munich,  La  Croix  Blanche. 

"  My  dear  Mr.   Lorrequer, — I  have 
just  heard  from  Kilkce  that  you  are  at 
length  about  to  pay  us  your  long-promised 
j  visit,  and  write  these  few  lines  to  beg  that 
'before  leaving  Paris  you  will  kindly  exe- 
'  cute  for  mo  the  commissions  of  which  I 
inclose  a  formidable  list,   or  at  least  as 
many  of  them  iis  you  can  conveniently  ac- 
complish.    Our  stay  here  now  will  be  so 
short,  that  it  will  require  all  your  dispatch 
to  overtake  usbefoi*e  reaching  Milan,  Lady 
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Jane's  health  requiring  an  immediate 
change  of  climate.  Our  pleasant  plan's 
are,  to  winter  in  Italy,  although  such  will 
interfere  considerably  with  Lord  Callonby, 
who  is  pressed  much  by  his  friends  to  iic- 
cept  office.  However,  all  this  and  other 
gossip  I  reserve  for  our  meeting.  Mean- 
while adieu  I  and  if  any  of  my  commis- 
sions bore  youy  omit  them  at  once,  ex- 
cept the  white  roses  and  the  Brussels  veil, 
which  Lady  Jane  is  most  anxions  for. 
"  Sincerely  yours, 

"  Charlotte  Callonby." 

How  much  did  these  few  and  apparently 
commonplace  lines  convey  to  me  f  Fii*st, 
mv  visit  Wiis  not  only  expected,  but  actu- 
ally looked  forward  to,  canvassed — perhaps 
I  might  almost  whisper  to  myself  the  flat- 
tery—  wished  for.  Again,  Lady  Jane's 
health  was  spoken  of  iis  precarious  ;  less 
actual  illness — I  said  to  myself — than  mere 
delicacy  requiring  the  bluer  sky  and 
warmer  air  of  Italy.  Perhaps  her  spirits 
were  affected — some  mental  malady — some 
ill-placed  passion — que  mis-jc?  In  fact,' 
my  brain  ran  on  so  fast  in  its  dcvisings, 
that  by  a  (luick  process,  less  logical  than 
pleasing,  I  satisfied  myself  that  the  lovely 
Lady  Jane  Callonby  was  actually  in  love, 
with  whom  let  the  reader  guess  at.  And 
Lord  Callonby  too,  about  to  join  the  Min- 
istry— well,  all  the  better  to  have  one's 
father-in-law  in  power — ^promotion  is  so 
cursed  slow  nowadays.  And  lastly,  the 
sly  allusions  to  the  commissions  —  the 
malice  of  introducing  her  name  to  interest 
me.  With  such  materials  21s  these  to  build 
upon,  frail  iis  they  may  seem  to  others,  I 
found  no  difficulty  in  regarding  myself  as 
the  dear  friend  of  the  family,  and  the  ac- 
knowledged suitor  of  Lady  Jane. 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  all  my  self- 
gratulation,  my  eye  fell  upon  the  letter  of 
Emily  Biiigham,  and  I  suddenly  remem- 
bered how  fatal  to  all  such  happy  antici- 
pations it  might  prove.  I  toi*e  it  open  in 
passionate  haste  and  read: — 

"My  dear  Mr.  Lorrequer, — As  from 
the  interview  we  have  had  this  morning  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  I  have  gained 
your  affections,  I  think  that  I  should  ill 
requite  such  a  sUite  of  your  feeling  for  me, 
were  I  to  conceal  that  I  cannot  return  you 
mine — in  fact,  that  they  are  not  mine  to 
bestow.  This  frank  avowal,  whatever  pain 
it  may  have  cost  me,  I  think  I  owe  to  you 
to  make.  You  will  i^erhaps  say,  the  con- 
fession should  have  l>sen  earlier  ;  to  which 
I  reply,  it  should  have  been  so,  had  I 
known,  or  even  guessed  at  the  nature  of 


your  feelings  for  me.  For — and  I  write  it 
in  all  truth,  and  perfect  respect  for  you — 
I  only  saw  in  your  attentions  the  flirting 
habits  of  a  man  of  the  world,  with  a  very 
unformed  and  ignorant  girl  of  eighteen, 
with  whom,  as  it  was  his  amusement  to 
travel,  he  deemed  it  worth  his  while  to  talk. 
I  now  see,  and  bitterly  regret,  my  errort 
yet  deem  it  better  to  make  this  painful 
confession  than  suffer  you  to  remain  in  a 
delusion  which  may  involve  your  happi* 
ness  in  the  wreck  of  mine.  I  am  most 
faithfully  your  friend, 

"  Emily  Bingham." 

'*  What  a  charming  girl  she  is  ! "  I  criedi 
as  I  finished  the  letter ;  '^  how  full  of  true 
feeling,  how  honorable,  how  straightfor- 
ward r  and  yet  it  is  devilish  strange  how 
cunningly  she  played  her  part— and  it  seems 
now  that  I  never  did  touch  her  affections  ; 
Master  Harry,  I  begin  to  fear  you  are 
not  altogether  the  awful  lady-killer  you 
have  been  thinking."  Thus  did  I  medi- 
tate upon  this  singular  note — my  delight 
at  being  once  more  "free"  mingling  with 
some  chagrin  that  I  was  jockeyed,  and  by 
a  young  miss  of  eighteen  too.  "  Confoumf- 
edly  disagreeable  if  the  mess  knew  it,'' 
thought  I.  "Per  Bacco  !  how  they  would 
quiz  upon  my  difficulty  to  break  off  a 
match,  when  the  lady  was  only  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  me. 

''This  affair  must  .never  come  to  their 
oars,  or  I  am  ruined  ;  and  now,  the  sooner 
all  negotiations  are  concluded  the  better. 
I  must  obtain  a  meeting  with  Emily,  ac- 
knowledge the  truth  and  justice  of  all  her 
views,  express  my  deep  reigret  at  the  issue 
of  the  auair,  slify  hint  that  I  have  been 
merely  playing  her  own  game  back  upon 
her  ;  for  it  would  be  the  devil  to  let  ner 
go  off  with  the  idea  that  she  had  singed 
me,  yet  never  caught  fire  herself ;  so  that 
we  both  shall  draw  stakes,  and  part 
friends." 

This  valiant  resolution  taken,  I  wrote  a 
very  short  note,  begging  an  interview,  and 

rroceeded  to  make  as  formidable  a  toilet  ai 
could  for  the  forthcoming  meeting;  be- 
fore I  hud  concluded  which,  a  verbal  an- 
swer by  her  maid  informed  me,  that  "  Misa 
Bingham  was  alone  and  ready  to  receive 
me.'^ 

As  I  took  my  way  along  the  corridor,  I 
could  not  help  feeling  that  among  all  my 
singular  scra|)es  and  embarrassing  situa- 
tions through  life,  my  present  mission  was 
certainly  not  the  least — the  difficulty,  such 
as  it  was,  being  considembly  increased  by 
my  own  confounded  amour  provrc,  that 
would  not  leave  me  satisfied  with  obtain- 
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ing  my  liberty,  if  I  could  not  insist  upon 
coming  off  scathless  alsa  In  fact,  I  was 
not  content  to  cvacnnte  the  fortress,  if  I 
were  not  to  march  out  with  all  the  honors 
of  war.    This  feeline  I  neither  attempt  to 


mo,  this  is  far  too  heavy  a  retribution.  My 
object  was  never  to  make  you  wretched ; 
if  I  am  not  to  obtain  the  bliss  to  strive  and 
make  you  happy- 


U  JUU    I1»J[I{IV 


Oh  !  Harry '* — this  was  the  first  time 
palliate  nor  defend,  I  merely  chronicle  it '  she  had  ever  so  called  me — "  how  like  you, 
as  are  too  many  of  these  Confessions,  ajto  think  of  me — of  me^  at  snch  a  time,  as 
matter  of  truth,  yet  not  the  less  a  subject  'if  I  was  not  the  cause  of  all  our  })re8ent 
for  sorrow.  j  unhanpiness— but  not  wilfully,  not  inten- 

My  hand  was  upon  the  lock  of  the  door.  '  tionally.  Oh,  no,  no — your  attentions — 
I  stopped,  hesitated,  and  listened.  I  cer- '  the  flattery  of  your  notice,  took  me  at 
tainly  neard  something.  Yes,  it  is  too  true  '  once,  and,  in  the  gratification  of  my  self- 
-5he  is  sobbin.i^.  What  a  total  overthrow  esteem,  I  forgot  all  else.  I  heard,  too,  that 
of  all  my  selfish  resolves,  all  my  egotistical  you  were  engaged  to  another,  and  believ- 
pians,  did  that  slight  cadence  give.  She  '  mg,  as  I  did,  that  yon  were  trifling  with 
WM  crying — her  tears  for  the  bitter  pain  my  affections,  I  spared  no  effort  to  win 
<he  concluded  I  was  suffering  mingling  yours.  I  confess  it,  I  wished  this  with  all 
donbtlesfl  with  sorrow  for  her  own  sources  my  soul." 

ofgrief— forit  was  clear  to  me  that  who-  "And  now,"  said  I,  "that  you  have 
ever  may  have  been  my  favored  rival,  the  '  gained  them" — here  was  a  pretty  sequel 
attachment  was  either  unknown  to  or  un-  '■  to  my  well  matured  plans  I — "  and  now, 

sanctioned  by  the  mother.    I  wished  I  had  I  Emily " 

not  listened  ;  all  my  determinations  were  '  '*  l^iit  have  I  really  done  so  ?"  said  she, 
completely  routed,  and  as  I  opened  the  I  hurriedly  turning  round  and  fixing  her 
door  I  felt  mj  heart  beating  almost  audi-  large  full  eyes  upon  me,  while  one  of  her 
biy  against  my  side.  ,  hands  played  carelessly  through  my  hair — 

fu  a  subdued  half-light  —  tempered  j '*  have  I  j^our  heart  ?  your  whole  heart  ?" 
through  the  rose-colored  curtains,  with  a'  "Can  you  doubt  if,  dearest  ?"  said  I, 
'mail  china  cup  of  newly-plucked  moss- !  passionately  pressing  her  to  my  bosom, 
roses  apon  the  tabic — sat,  or  rather  leaned,  '  and  at  the  same  time  muttering,  **What 
Emily  Bingham,  licr  face  buried  in  her  \  the  devil's  in  the  wind  now  ;  we  are  sure- 
bands  as  I  entered.  She  did  not  hear  my  :  ly  not  going  to  patch  up  our  separation, 
ipproach,  so  that  I  had  above  a  minute  to  '  and  make  love  in  earnest  ?" 
aJmire  the  graceful  character  of  her  head,  ■  There  she  lay,  her  head  upon  my  shoul- 
and  the  fine  undulating  curve  of  her  neck  |  dor,  her  long,  brown,  waving  ringlets  fall- 
ttd  shoulders,  before  1  spoke.  ing  loosely  across  my  face    and  on  my 

•*Miss  Bingham,"  said  I !  bosom,   her   hand   in  mine.     What  were 

She  started — looked  up— her  dark  blue  her  thoughts  I  cannot  guess  ;  mine — God 
tyes,  brilliant  though  tearful,  were  fixed  :  forgive  me  ! — were  a  fervent  wish  either 
opon  me  for  a  second,  as  if  searching  my  for  Rer  mother's  appearance,  or  that  the 
^inmost  thoughts.  She  held  out  her '  hotel  would  suddenly  take  fire,  or  some 
hindy  and  turning  her  head  aside,  made '  other  extensive  calamity  arise  to  put  the 
room  for  me  on  the  sofa  beside  her.  '  finishing  stroke  to  this  "embarrassing  situ- 
"Strange  girl,*'  thought  I,  **that  in  the  ation. 

very  moment  of  breaking  with  a  man  for  None  of  these,  however,  were  destined 
e^er,  puts  on  her  most  fascinating  toilet,  \  to  occur  ;  and  Emily  lay  still  and  motion- 
ways  herself  in  her  most  bewitching  man-  j  less  as  she  was,  scarce  seeming  to  breathe, 
nw,  and  gives  him  a  reception  onlv  calcu- '  and  pale  as  death.  'MVhat  can  this 
hied  to  turn  his  head,  ana  render  him  ton  mean  ?"  said  I ;  **  surely  this  is  not  the 
times  more  in  love  than  ever."  Her  hand,  |  usual  way  to  part  with  a  rejected  suitor  ? 
»hich  remained  still  in  mine,  was  burning !  if  it  bo,  why  then,  by  Jupiter,  the  succoss- 
ttif  in  fever,  and  the  heaving  movement '  ful  one  must  have  rather  the  worst  of  it — 
rf  her  neck  and  shoulders  showed  me  how  and  I  fervently  hope  that  Lady  Jane  be 
ttnch  this  meeting  cost  her.  We  were  both  [  not  at  this  moment  giving  her  conge  to 
silent,  till  at  length,  feeling  that  any  some  disappointed  swain."  She  slowly 
fiance  interruption  might  leave  us  as  faVj  raised  her  large,  hlack-fringed  eyelids,  and 
Wever  from  undei'S tanning  each  other,  I  looked  into  my  face  with  an  expression  at 
nsoived  to  be^in.  I  once  so  tender  and  so  plaintive,  that  I  felt 

"My  dear,  dear  Emily,"  I  said,  *'donot,  a  struggle  within  myself  whether  to  press 

I  entreat  of  you,  add  to  the  misery  I  am  |  her  to  my  heart,  or what   the   deuce 

tkia  moment  enduring  by  letting  me  sec ;  was  the  alternative  ? — I  iiope  my  reader 
y«i  thus.     Whatever  your  wrongs  toward  \  knows,  for  I  really  do  not  I     "  And  after 
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all,"  thought  I,  "  if  we  are  to  marry,  I  am 
only  antici])ating  a  little ;  and  if  not,  why 
then  a  '  chaste  salule,'  as  Winifretl  Jenkins 
calls  it,  slio'll  be  none  tho  woree  for." 
Acting  tit  oncG  upon  this  resolve,  I  leaned 
downwards,  and  was  passing  buck  Iter 
ringlets  from  her  now  flushed  cheek, 
when  I  was  startled  by  my  name,  which 
I  heard  called  eeTeral  times  in  the  com- 
dor.  The  door  at  the  same  instant  was 
burst  suddenly  ojien,  and  Ti-evanion  ap- 
peared. 

"Harry,  Harry  Lorrcqner," cried  lie,  as 
he  entered;  then  snddonly  cheeking  lilm- 
Bclf,  added,  "a  thousanci,  ten  tlionsand 
pardons,  but " 

"  But  what,"  criod  I,  passionately,  for- 
pctting  all  save  the  situation  of  poor 
Emily  at  tho  moment — "  What  can  jus- 
tify  " 

"  Nothing  certainly  can  justify  such  an 
intrnsion,"  said  Ti-evanion,  finishing  my 
sentence  for  me,  "except  the  very  near 
danger  you  run  this  moment  in  being 
arrested,  ■  O'Learv's  imprudence  has  com- 
promised your  safety,  and  yon  must  leave 
Paris  within  an  hour." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Ti-cvanion,"  said  Emily,  who 
by  this  time  had  regained  a  more  botitting 
attitude,  "pray  speak  out ;  what  is  it  ?  is 
Harry — is  Mr.  Lorreijuer,  I  mean — in  any 
danger  ?  " 

"Nothing  of  eonsoquonco.  Miss  Bing- 
himi,  if  he  only  act  with  prudence  and  he 
guided  by  his  friends.  Lorrecjucr,  yon 
will  find  me  hi  yonr  anartments  m  half  an 
hour — till  then  adieu.' 

While  Emily  poured  forth  question  after 
question  as  to  the  uaturo  and  e.vtent  of 
my  present  difficulty,  I  conid  nobvhelp 
thinking  of  the  tact  by  which  Trevaniou 
escaped,  leaving  me  to  make  mv  adicux  to 
Emily  ;i3  best  I  might — for  I  saw  in  a 
glance  lliat  I  must  leave  Paris  at  once.  I, 
therefoix',  briefly  gave  her  to  understand 
the  affair  at  the  snlon — which  I  suspected 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  threatened  arrest — 
and  w:is  about  to  jjrofess  my  nnalten-d 
and  unalterable  attachment,  when  she 
suddenly  stop]>ed  me. 

"No,  Mr.  Lorreiiucr,  no.  All  is  over 
between  us.  We  must  never  meet  again — 
We  have  U'en  both  jilaying  a  ]>art, 
'  '     :  do  not  allogeUicr  for- 


good-by,''  and  rushing  from  the 
regained  my  room  just  aa  Mrs.  Bi' 
reached  the  corridor. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 


moiv,  Harry,    good- 


Good-by— gooil-by 
get   nic — and   out 

What  I  might  have  said,  thought,  or 
done,  I  know  not ;  but  the  amval  of  Mrs. 
Bingham's  carriage  at  the  door  left  no 
time  for  anything  but  escape.  So,  once 
more  pressing  her  hand  firmly  to  my  lips, 
"Aa  revoir,  Emily,  r»  revoir,  not 


I  said— 


"  Does  she  really  care  for  me  ?  "  i 
first  (luestion  to  myself  ns  I  left  the 
"  Is  tliis  story  about  pre-engaged  afli 
merely  a  got-np  thin",  to  try  the  f< 
my  attachment  for  her  ?  for,  if  m 
conduct  is  most  iiie>:plicable  ;  and  p 
my  csijcrience  has  been  in  such  nil 
avow  myself  out-maneuvered."  Vil 
thought'  over  this  difficulty,  Trc 
came  up,  and  in  a  few  wonls  inform 
more  fully  ujKin  what  he  liinted  at 
It  apiwai-etl  that  O'Lem-y,  much  moi 
to  tiie  imperative  necessity  of  avoid: 
teetion  by  his  wife,  than  of  involvin 
self  with  the  police,  had  thrown  on 
dark  and  mysterious  hints  tli  the  li 
ti>  the  reason  of  his  i-esidence  at 
fullv  imin'csgcd  with  the  idea  that, : 
good  Pole,  he  need  only  talk  "revo 
ary ;"  devote  to  the  powcre  below  all 
czars,  ami  kaisers ;  weep  over  tlio  ' 
of  his  nation  ;  wear  rather  seedy 
nients,  and  smoke  profusely.  The 
were  with  him  easy  conditions,  and 
completely  acted  the  former  to  tl 
that  he  had  been  that  morning  arret 
the  Tuileries  ganlens,  under  sevem 
sonable  charges — among  ©there,  tli 
spiracy,  with  some  of  his  coni|iatr. 
murder  the  minister  of  wtir. 

However  laughable  sneb  an  acci 
against  poor  O'Letiiy,  one  cireunr 
rendered  the  matter'  anything  hul 
crous.  Although  he  must  come  e 
of  this  grave  offense,  yet  as  the 
transaction  would  necessarily  now  1 
known,  1  should  be  immediately  in^ 
and  my  departure  from  Paris  prevei 

'■  So,'"  said  Trevanion,  as  ho  brief 
before  me  the  difReulty  of  my  pc 
■'you  may  perceive  that  however  si 
your  afft'Ctioiis  may  he  engaged  in  a  < 
quarter,  it  U  (juite  as  well  to  tli 
leaving  Paris  without  delay,  0"] 
arrest  will  be  followed  by  yours,  i 
upon  it,  and  once  under  the  sune 
of  the  police,  eseai^<e  is  impossible." 

"  But,  seriously,  Trevanion,"  said 
tied  at  the  tone  of  raillery  he  6p( 
*'yon  must  see  that  there  is  nothinj 
over  in  that  business.  I  was  merely 
my  fai-ewell  of  the  fair  Emily,     Hex 
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tions  haTe  been  long  since  engaged,  and 

"  Only  endeavoring  to  support  her  in  her 
attachment  to  the  more  favored  rival.  Is 
it  not  80  ?  " 

**Come,  no  quizzing.  Faith,  I  began 
to  feel  very  uncomfortable  about  parting 
with  her,  the  moment  that  I  discovered 
tliat  I  must  do  so." 

**So,  I  guessed,"  said  Trevanion,  with  a 
dry  look,  '^  from  the  interesting  scene  I  so 
abruptly  trespassed  upon.  But  jou  are 
ri^ht;  a  little  bit  of  tenderness  is  never 
misplaced,  so  long  as  the  object  is  young, 
pretty,  and  still  more  than  all,  disposed  for 
It** 

''  Quite  out ;  perfectly  mistaken,  believe 
me.  Emily  not  only  never  cared  for  me, 
but  she  has  gone  far  enough  to  tell  mo  so. " 

^Then,  from  all  I  know  of  such  mat- 
tera,"  replied  he,  "  you  were  both  in  a  very 
iiinray  to  repair  that  mistake  on  her  part. 
Bat  hark  !  what  is  this  ?  "  A  tremendous 
noide  in  the  street  liei'e  interrupted  our 
ooUoquy,  and  on  0])ening  the  window,  a 
stnnge  scene  presented  itself  to  our  eyes. 
Id  the  middle  of  a  dense  mass  of  moving 
rabble,  shouting,  yelling,  and  screaming 
with  all  their  midit,  were  two  gendarmes 
with  a  prisoner  between  them.  The  un- 
happy man  was  followed  by  a  rather  over- 
dreued,  middle-aged  looking  woman,  who 
appeared  to  be  desirous  of  bestowing  the 
most  coram  publico  endearments  upon  the 
culprit,  whom  a  second  glance  showed  us 
was  O'Lcary. 

*'IteU  vou,  my  dear  madam,  you  are 
aistaken,'^  said  O'Leary,  addressing  her 
with  mat  sternness  of  manner  and  voice. 

"  Mistaken  I  never,  never.  How  could 
I  ever  be  mistaken  in  that  dear  voice,  those 
Iwely  eyes,  that  sweet  little  nose  ?" 

"Take  her  away  ;  she's  deranged,"  said 
O'Lcary  to  the  gendarmes.  "  Sure,  if  I'm 
a  Pole,  that's  enough  of  misfortune." 

Til  follow  him  to  the  end  of  the  earth, 
I  will." 

"I'm  going  to  the  galleys,  God  be 
pniaed ! "  said  O'Leary. 

"To  the  galleys — to  tho    guillotine — 
anywhere,"  responded  she,  throwing  her- 
wlf  upon  his  neck,  much  less,  as  it  seemed,  | 
to  hig  ^rratification,  than  that  of  the  mob,  j 
who  langhed  and   shouted  most  uproar- ; 
ioiulv. 

"  ifra.  Ram,  ain't  you  ashamed  ?  " 

*  He  calls  me  by  my  name,"  said  she, 
'*>nd  he  attempts  to  disown  mo.  Ua  ! 
!^ !  ha !  ha  !  "  and  immediately  fell  off 
into  a  strong  paroxysm  of  kicking,  and 
pinching,  and  punching  the  bystanders,  a 
>i^y  weU'lmown  under   the    name  of  j 


hysterics  ;  but  being  little  more  than  a 
privileged  mode,  among  certain  ladies,  of 
paying  off  some  scores,  which  it  is  not 
thougnt  decent  to  do  in  their  more  sober 
moments. 

"Lead  me  away  —  anjrwhere  —  convict 
me  of  what  you  like,"  said  he,  "  but  don't 
let  her  follow  me. " 

The  gendarmes,  who  little  comnrehended 
the  nature  of  the  scene  before  them,  were 
not  sorry  to  anticipate  a  renewal  of  it  on 
Mrs.  luim's  recovery,  and  accordinglv 
seized  the  opportunity  to  march  on  with 
O'Leary,  who  turned  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
Rivoli,  under  a  shower  of  execrations  from 
the  mob,  that  fell  fortunately  most  uncon- 
sciously upon  his  ears. 

The  possibility  of  figuring  in  such  a 
procession  contributed  much  to  the  force 
of  Trevanion's  reasonings,  and  I  resolved 
to  leave  Paris  at  once. 

"Promise  me,  then,  to  involve  yourself 
in  no  more  scrajws  for  half-an-liour.  Pack 
everything  you  may  want  with  you,  and, 
by  seven  o'clock,  I  will  be  here  with  your 
passport  and  all  ready  for  a  start." 

With  a  beating  brain,  and  in  a  whirl- 
wind of  conflicting  thoughts,  I  threw  my 
clothes  hither  and  thither  into  my  trunk; 
Lady  Jane  and  Emily  both  flitting  every 
instant  before  my  imagination,  and  fre- 
quently an  irresolution  to  proceed  stop- 
ping all  my  preparations  for  departure,  I 
sat  down  musing  upon  a  chair,  and  half 
determined  to  stay  where  I  wjis,  come  what 
might  of  it.  Finally,  the  possibility  of 
exj:>osure  in  a  trial  had  its  weight.  I  con- 
tinued my  occupation  till  the  last  coat  was 
folded,  and  tho  lock  turned,  when  I  seated 
myself  opposite  my  luggage,  and  waited 
impatiently  for  my  friend's  return. 


CHAPTER  XLIIL 


THE  JOUENEY. 


Trevaniok  came  at  last.  He  had  ob- 
tained my  passport,  and  eiJ^aged  a  car- 
riage to  convey  me  about  eio:ht  miles, 
where  I  should  overtake  the  diligence — 
such  a  mode  of  traveling  being  judged 
more  likely  to  favor  my  escape,  by  attract- 
ing less  attention  than  pontine:.  It  was 
>ast  ten  when  I  left  the  Rue  8t.  Honore, 
laving  shaken  hands  with  Trevanion  for 
the  last  time,  and  charged  him  with  ten 
thousand  soft  messages  for  the  ^'friends" 
I  left  behind  me. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  village  of  St.  Jac- 
ques, the  diligence  had  not  come  up.     To 
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pass  away  the  time,  I  ordered  a  little  Bnp- 
iier  and  a  bottle  of  St.  Julicn.  Scarcely 
bod  1  seated  myself  to  my  cutlet,  when  the 
rapid  whirl  of  wlicels  was  heard  without, 
andnciib  drew  up  suddenly  at  the  door. 
So  naturally  does  the  fugitive  suspect  pur- 
suit, that  my  immediate  impression  was, 
that  I  wus  followed.  In  this  notion  I  was 
strengthened  by  the  tones  of  a  cracked, 
discordant  voice,  asking  in  very  }>ecu]iar 
French  if  the  "diligence  hud  passed  ?" 
Being  answered  in  tJic  negative,  he  wallied 
into  the  room  where  I  was,  and  speedily, 
by  his  apiwai'ance,  removed  any  appitthen- 
sions  I  had  felt  as  to  my  safeiy.  Nothing 
could  less  resemble  the  tall  port  and  stur- 
dy bearing  of  a  gendarme,  than  the  dimi- 
nutive and  dwarfish  individual  before  mc. 
His  height  could  scarcely  havo  reached 
live  feet,  of  wliicli  tJio  head  foiTned  fully  a 
fourth  part ;  and  even  this  was  rendered 
in  appearance  still  eroatur  by  a  mass  of 
loosely  floating  blacE  hair  that  fell  upon 
his  neck  and  shoulders,  and  gave  him 
much  the  air  of  a  "  black  lion  "  on  a  sign- 
boai-d.  Ilis  black  frock — fur-collared  anil 
braided  —  his  ill-made  boots,  his  meer- 
schaum projecting  from  his  breast-pocket, 
above  all,  his  unwoslicd  hands,  and  a  heavy 
gold  ring  upon  his  thumb — all  made  an  cn- 
nemble  of  evidences  that  showed  ho  could 
bo  nothing  but  a  German.  His  manner 
was  bustling,  impiiticnt,  and  had  it  not 
been  ludicrous,  vvrmld  certainly  be  consid- 
ered as  insolent  to  every  one  about  him,  for 
he  stared  each  person  abruptly  in  the  face, 
and  mumbled  some  bri>kcn  expressions  of 
liis  opinion  of  them  half-aloud  in  German. 
His  comments  run  on  : — "Bon  soir.  Mon- 
sieur," to  the  host ;  "  ein  Boscwiclit,  gauz 
sicher" — "a  scoundi-el  without  doubt;" 
and  then  added,  still  lower,  "Rob  you 
here  as  soon  as  look  at  you."  "  Ah,  pos- 
tilion \  comment  va  ?  " — "  much  more  like 
a  brigand  after  all — I  know  whicli  I'd  take 
you  for."  "  Verfluchto  Frau  "  —  "how 
ugly  the  woman  is."  This  compliment 
was  intended  for  tho  hostess,  who  curt- 
seyed down  to  tho  ground  in  her  igno- 
rance. At  hftt,  ajiproaching  me,  lie  stop- 
ped, and  having  steadily  surveyed  me,  I 
muttered,  "  Ein  echter  tnglander  " — "a 
thorough  Englishman,  always  eating."  l' 
could  not  resist  tho  temptation  to  assure, 
him  that  1  was  perfectly  aware  of  his  flat- 
tering impression  in  my  behalf,  though  I 
had  speetlily  to  regret  my  precipitancy, , 
for,  less  mindful  of  the  robuKO  than  pleased 
at  finding  some  one  who  underatood  Ger- 
man, he  drew  his  chair  beside  mo  and 
entered  into  convci'sation. 
Everyone  has  surely  felt,  somo  time  or, 


other  in  life,  the  insufferable  annoya 
having  his  thoughts  and  reflections 
fered  with,  and  broken  in  upon  by  t\ 
gar  impertinence  and  egotism  of 
"bore,  who,  mistaking  your  abstr 
for  attention,  and  your  despair  for  di 
inflicts  upon  you  his  whole  life  and  i 
turea,  when  your  own  immediate  de 
are  perhaps  vacillating  in  the  scale. 

Such  a  doom  was  now  mine  !  Oci 
as  I  was  by  the  hope  of  the  future,  a 
fears  lest  any  impediment  to  my 
should  blast  my  prospects  for  ever, 
ferred  appearing  to  jiuy  attention  t 
confounded  fellow's  *'  personal  nam 
lest  his  questions,  turning  on  my  o 
fairs,  might  excite  suspicions  as  I 
reasons  of  my  journey. 

I  longed  most  ardently  for  the  ar 
the  diligence,  trusting  tliat  with  tru 
man  tlii-ift,  my  friend  might  prof 
cheapness  of  tho  hitirievr  to  tho  m 
icence  of  the  coupe,  and  that  thus  1 1 
sec  no  more  of  him.  But  in  this  pi 
hope  I  was  destined  to  bo  disiippoint 
I  was  scarcely  seated  in  my  place  v 
found  liini  beside  mo.  Tho  third  oci 
of  this  "privileged  den,"  us  well  •■ 
lamp-light  sui'vey  of  him  ]>crmittcd,  i 
ed  nothing  to  build  on  us  a  comper 
for  the  German.  Ho  was  a  tall, 
lantern-jawed  man,  with  a  hook  no 
nrojecting  chin  ;  liis  hair,  which  ha 
been  pei'mitte<l  to  graw  very  lately,  f 
that  curve  upon  his  forehead  wo  sec . 
tain  old-fasliioncd  horse-shoo  wigi 
compix-ssed  lip  and  haiil  features  gii 
o.vpresfion  of  one  who  had  seen  a  goo 
of  the  world,  and  didn't  think  the  be 
it  in  conscqnence.  I  observed  that 
tened  to  the  few  words  wesijokc  whi 
ting  in  with  some  attention,  and  the 
a  jK^rson  who  did  not  comprehend  tl 
guage,  turned  hisslioulder  towanl  v 
soon  fell  asleep.  I  was  now  left 
"tender  mercies  "'  of  my  talkative  co 
ion,  who  certainly  spared  me  not. 
withstanding  my  vigorous  resolves  t 
a  deaf  ear  to  his  nanativcs,  I  coul 
avoid  learning  that  ho  was  the  dirci 
music  to  some  German  prince — that  I 
been  to  Paris  to  bring  out  an  opera  i 
having,  as  he  said,  an  "  immense  Euc( 
he  was  about  to  repeat  in  Strasbourg 
further  informed  me  that  a  dvptiU 
Alsace  had  obtained  for  him  a  goveri 
permission  to  travel  with  the  couriei 
tliat  he,  being  "social"  withal,  an 
ways  proud,  preferred  the  democnicy 
dihgonce  to  the  solitary  gmndeur 
caleche  (for  which  Heaven  confound 
and  thus  became  my  present  comxiaii 
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Music  in  all  its  shapes  and  forms  made 
m  the  staple   of   the  little    man's  talk. 
Tliere  was   scarcely  an  opera  or  an  over- 
ture, from  Mozart  to  Donizetti,  that  he  did 
not  insist  upon  singing  a  scene  from ;  and 
wound  np  all  bv  a  very  pathetic  lamenta- 
tion over  English  insensibility  to  music, 
which  he  in  great  part  attributed  to  our 
having  only  one  opera,  which  he  kindly 
infonued  me  was  **  Bob  et  Joan."     How- 
ever indisposed  to  check  the  current  of  his 
loqoacity  by  any  effort  of  mine,  I  could 
not  avoi(i  the  temptation  to  translate  for 
him  a  story  which   Sir  Walter  Scott  once 
related  to  me,  and  was  so  far  a  propose  us 
couveying  my  own  sense  of  the  merits  of 
oar  national  music,  such  as  we  have  it,  by 
its  associations  with  scenes,  and  persons, 
ind  places  we  are  all  familiar  with,  how- 
erer  unintelligible  to  the  ear  of  a  stran- 
ger. 

A  joang  French  vicomte  was  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  in  marriage  the  hand  of 
a  singularly  pretty  Scotch  heiress  of  an 
uicient  family  and  good  fortune,  who, 
amongst  her  other  endowments,  possessed 
a  large  old-fushioned  house  in  a  remote 
district  of  the  Highlands,  where  her  ances- 
tors had  resided  for  centuries.  Thither 
tho  young  couple  repaired  to  pass  the 
honeymoon  ;  the  enamoured  bridegroom 
gladly  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  insratiate  himself  with  his  new  connec- 
tion, by  adopting  the  seclusion  he  saw  prac- 
ticed by  the  £nglish  on  such  occasions. 
However  consonant  to  our  notions  of  hap- 
piness, and  however  conducive  to  our 
enjoyment  this  custom  bo — and  I  have 
ttning  doubts  upon  the  subject — it  cer- 
tainly prospered  ill  with  the  volatile 
Frenchman,  who  pined  for  Paris,  its 
cafi'j,  its  boulevards,  its  maisons  de  jeu, 
and  its  soirees.  His  days  were  passed 
in  looking  from  the  deep  and  narrow 
vindows  of  some  oak-framed  room  upon 
the  bare  and  heath-clail  moors,  or  watch- 
ing the  cloud  shadows  as  they  passed 
across  the  dark  pine- trees  that  closed  the 
di^nce. 

Bored  to  death,  and  convinced  that  he 
bad  sacrificed  enough  and  more  than 
Aough,  to  the  barbarism  which  demanded 
8Qch  a  ifijour,  he  was  sitting  one  evening 
listlessly  upon  the  terrace  in  front  of  the 
boibe,  plotting  a  speedy  escape  from  his 
glooinv  abode,  and  meditating  upon  the 
hfc  of  pleasure  that  awaited  him,  when 
tiie  discordant  twang  of  some  savage  music 
broke  upon  his  ear,  and  roused  him  from 
iuirereric.  The  wild  sci-eam  and  fitful 
iHiTBt  of  a  Higiiland  pibroch  is  certainly 
^  the  moit  liKely  thing  in  nature  to  allay 


the  irritable  and  ruffled  feelings  of  an  iras- 
cible person — unless,  perhaps,  the  heare? 
eschew  breeches.  So  thought  the  vicomte. 
He  started  hurriedly  up,  and  straight  be- 
fore him,  up  the  gravel  walk,  beheld  the 
stalwart  figure  and  bony  frame  of  an  old 
Highlander,  blowing,  with  all  his  lungs, 
the  *'(Jttthering  of  the  Clans."  With  all 
the  s]>eed  he  could  muster,  he  rushed  into 
the  house,  and,  calling  his  servants,  order- 
ed them  to  expel  the  intruder,  and  drive 
him  at  once  outside  the  demesne.  When 
the  mandate  was  made  known  to  the  old 
piper,  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  he 
could  bo  brought  to  comprehend  it— for, 
time  out  of  mind,  his  approach  had  been 
hailed  with  every  demonstration  of  rejoic- 
ing ;  and  now but  no ;  the  thing  was 

impossible — there  must  be  a  mistake  some- 
where. He  was  accordingly  about  to  re- 
commence, when  a  second  and  stronger 
hint  suggested  to  him  that  it  were  safer  to 
depart.  *' Mavbe  tho  'carl '  didna  like  the 
pipes,"  said  tfie  Highlander,  musingl/,  as 
he  ptvcked  them  up  for  his  march.  *'  Slay- 
be  he  didna  like  vie;  perhaps,  too,  he  was 
na  inthe  humor  for  music,"  he  paused  for 
an  instant  as  if  n-flccting — not  satisfied, 
probably,  that  he  had  hit  upon  the  true 
solution — when  suddenly  his  eye  brighten- 
ed, his  lips  curled,  and  fixing  a  look  upon 
the  anm*v  P'renehman,  he  said — '*  Mavbe 
ye  are  right  enow — ye  heard  them  ower 
mucklc  in  Waterloo  to  like  the  skirl  o'  them 
ever  since  ; "  with  which  satisfactory  ex- 
planation, made  in  no  spirit  of  bitterness 
or  raillery,  but  in  the  simple  belief  that  he 
had  hit  the  mark  of  the  viconite's  antipa- 
thy, the  old  man  gathered  up  his  jdaid  and 
departed. 

However  disposed  I  mip:ht  have  felt 
toward  sleep,  the  little  German  resolved  I 
should  not  obtain  anv,  for  when  half  an 
hour  together  I  woulcf  preserve  a  rigid  si- 
lence, he,  nowise  daunted,  had  recourse  to 
some  German  **  Lied,"  which  he  gave  forth 
with  an  energy  of  voice  and  manner  that 
must  have  aroused  every  sleeper  in  the  dil- 
igence -;  so  that,  fain  to  avoid  this,  I  did 
my  best  to  keep  him  on  the  subject  of  his 
adventures,  which,  as  a  man  of  successful 
gallantry,  were  manifold  indeed.  Weary- 
ing at  last,  even  of  this  subordinate 
part,  I  fell  into  a  kind  of  half  doze,  the 
words  of  a  student  song  he  continued  to 
sing  without  ceasing  for  above  an  hour 
being  the  last  waking  thought  on  my 
memory. 

Less  as  a  souvenir  of  the  singer  than  a 
specimen  of  its  class  I  give  here  a  rough 
translation  of  the  well-known  Burschen 
melody  called : — 
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THE  POPB. 


I. 


The  Pope  he  leads  a  happy  life, 
He  fears  not  married  care,  nor  strife, 
He  drinks  the  best  of  Rhenish  wine — 
1  would  the  Pope's  gay  lot  were  mine* 

CHORUS. 

He  drinks  the  best  of  Rhenish  wine^ 
I  would  the  Pope's  gay  lot  were  mine. 

II. 

But  then  all  hanpy's  not  his  life, 
He  has  not  mala,  nor  blooming  wife  ; 
Nor  child  has  he  to  raise  his  hope — 
I  would  not  wish  to  be  the  Pope. 

The  Saltan  better  pleases  me, 
His  is  a  life  of  jollity ; 
His  wives  are  many  as  he  will — 
1  would  the  Sultan's  throne  then  fllL 

IT. 

But  even  he's  a  wretched  man, 

He  must  obey  his  Alcoran  ; 

And  dares  not  drink  one  drop  of  wine— 

1  would  not  change  his  lot  for  mine. 

T. 

So  then  I'll  hold  my  lowly  stand, 
And  live  in  German  Vaterland  ; 
I'll  kiss  my  maiden  fair  and  fine, 
And  drink  the  best  of  Rhenish  wine. 

VI. 

Whene'er  my  maiden  kisses  me, 
I'll  think  that  I  the  Sultan  be  ; 
And  when  my  cheery  glass  1  tope, 
I'll  fancy  then  I  am  the  Pope. 


CnAPTEB  XLIV.  , 


TBE  JOVBIfET. 


It  waa  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  I  can- 
not explain  that  I  awoke  m  the  morning 
and  found  myself  upon  the  road.  The  tur- 
moil^ tlic  bustle,  the  neyer-ending  difficul- 
ties of  my  late  life  in  Paris,  had  so  over- 
excited and  worried  me^  that  I  could 
neither  think  nor  reflect.  Now,  all  these 
cares  and  troubles  were  behind  mci  and  I 
felt  like  a  liberated  prisoner  as  I  looked 
upon  the  gray  dawn  of  the  coming  day,  as 
it  gradually  melted  from  its  dull  and  leaden 
tint  to  the  pink  and  yellow  hue  of  the  ris- 
ing sun.  The  broad  and  richly-colored 
plains  of  la  belle  France  were  before  me — 
and  it  is  fo  belle  France^  however  inferior 
to  parts  of  England  in  rural  beauty — the 
lar^e  tracts  of  waving  yellow  corn,  undu- 
latmg  like  a  sea  in  the  morning  breeae— 


the  interminable  reaches  of  forest,  upon 
which  the  shadows  played  and  flitted,  deep- 
ening the  effect  and  mellowing  the  mass, 
as  we  see  them  in  Kuysdael's  piotnres — 
while  now  and  then  some  tall^i^abled,  an- 
tiquated chateau  with  its  mutilated  ter- 
race and  dowager-like  air  of  bygone 
grandeur,  would  peep  forth  at  the  end  of 
some  long  avenue  of  lime-trees,  all  having 
their  own  features  of  beauty — ^and  abeanty 
with  which  every  object  around  harmon- 
izes Well  The  sluggish  peasant,  in  his 
blouse  and  striped  nightcap-— the  heavily 
caparisoned  horse»  shaking  his  head  amidst 
a  Babel-tower  of  gaudy  worsted  tassels  and 
brass  bells — ^the  deeply  laden  wagon,  creep- 
ing slowly  along — are  all  in  keeping  with 
a  scene,  where  the  very  mist  that  rises 
from  the  valley  aeems  indolent  and  lazy, 
and  unwilling  to  impart  the  rich  perfume 
of  verdure  with  which  it  is  loaded.  Every 
land  has  its  own  peculiar  character  of 
beauty.  The  glaciered  mountain,  the  Al- 
pine peak,  the  dashing  cataracts  of  Switz- 
erlana  and  the  Tyrol,  are  not  finer  in 
their  way  than  the  long  flat  moorlands  of 
a  Flemish  landscape,  with  its  clump  of 
stunted  willows  clustering  overscwie  limpid 
brook,  in  which  the  oxen  are  standing 
for  shelter  from  the  noon-day  heat,  while, 
lower  down,  some  rude  water-wheel  is 
mingling  its  sounds  with  the  sununer  bees 
and  the  merry  voices  of  the  miller  and  his 
companions.  So  strayed  my  thoughts  as 
the  German  shook  me  by  the  arm,  and 
asked  if  *'  I  were  not  ready  for  my  break- 
&6t  ?  '^  Luckily  to  this  question  there  is 
rarely  but  the  one  answer.  Who  i&  not 
ready  for  his  breakfast  when  on  the  road  ? 
How  delightful,  if  on  the  Continent,  to 
escape  from  the  narrow  limits  of  the  dun- 
geon-like diligence,  where  you  sit.  with 
your  knees  next  your  collar-bone,  fainting 
with  heat  and  suSocated  by  dust,  and  find- 
ing yourself  suddenly  beside  the  tempting 
plaU  of  a  little  Fi^ench  dijeUner,  with  its 
cutlets,  its  fried  fish,  its  pouki,  its  salad, 
and  its  little  entrie  of  fruit,  tempered  with 
a  not  despicable  bottle  of  Beaune.  If  in 
England,  the  exchange  is  nearly  as  grate- 
ful ;  for  though  our  traveling  be  better, 
and  our  position  less  irksome,  still  it  is  no 
small  alternative  from  the  stage-coach  to 
the  inn  parlor,  redolent  of  aromatic  black 
tea,  eggs,  and  hot  toast,  with  an  hospitable 
sideboard  of  lordly  sirloins,  and  York 
hams  that  would  make  a  Jew's  mouth 
water.  While,  in  America,  the  change  is 
greatest  of  all,  as  anyone  can  vouch  for 
who  has  been  suddenly  emancipated  from 
the  stove-heat  of  a  ''nine-inaide"  leathern 
<<  conveniency,"  bumping  ten  miles  an  hour 
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OTeracordnroy  roadj  the  company  smok- 
ing, if  not  worse  ;  to  tho  ample  display  of 
luxnrioas  Yiands  displayed  upon  the  break- 
fmt-tablc,  wlierCy  what  with  bufTalo  steaks, 
pnmpkm  pie,  ^*  chicken  fixiuji;^,"  and  other 
arutocratically  called  temptations,  ho  must 
bo  indeed  fastidious  who  cannot  employ 
ills  half-hour.     Pitv  it  is,  when  there  is  so 
much  ^ood  to  eat,  that  people  will  not  par- 
lake  of  it  like  civilized  beings,  and  with 
that  air  of  cheei-ful  thankfulness  that  all 
other  nations  more  or  less  express  when 
enjoying  tho  earth's  bounties.     But  true 
it  is,  that  there  is  a  spirit  of  discontent  in 
the  Yankee,  that  seems  to  accept  of  bene- 
fits with  a  tone  of  dissatisfaction,  if  not 
distrast,    I  once  made  this  remark  to  an 
excellent  friend  of   mine,  now  no  more, 
who,  however,  would  not  permit  of  my  at- 
tributing this  feature  to  the  Americans  ex- 
clusively, adding,  "  Wlicro  have  you  more 
of  this  than  in   Ireland?  and  surely  you 
would  not  cal  Ithe  Irish  ungrateful?"   He 
illustrated  his  iii*3t  remark  by  the  follow- 
insehort  anecdote : — 

The  rector  of  the  parish  my  friend  lived 
in  waa  a  man  who  added  to  the  income  he 
derived  from  his  living  a  very  handsome 
private  fortune,  which  ho  devoted  entirely 
to  the  benefit  of  the  poor  around  him. 
Among  the  objects  of  his  bounty  one  old 
woman — a  childless  widow — was  remark- 
ibly  distinguished.  Whether  commiserat- 
ing her  ntter  helplessness  or  her  complete 
iwiation,  he  went  farther  to  relieve  her 
than  to  'many,  if  not  all,  the  other  poor. 
She  frequently  was  in  the  habit  of  plead- 
ing her  poverty  as  a  reason  for  not  appear- 
ing in  cnurch  among  her  neighbors  ;  and 
he  gladly  seized  an  opportunity  of  so  im- 
proving her  condition,  that,  on  this  score, 
It  least,  no  expediment  existed.  When  all 
his  little  plans  for  her  comfort  had  been 
carried  into  execution,  ho  took  the  oppor- 
tunity one  day  of  dropping  in,  as  if  acci- 
dentally, to  speak  to  her.  By  degrees  he 
led  the'  subject  to  her  changed  condition 
in  Ufc — the  alteration  from  a  cold,  damp, 
smoky  hovel,  to  a  warm,  clean,  slated 
house — the  cheerful  garden  before  the  door 
that  replaced  the  mud-heap  and  the  duck- 
pool— and  all  the  other  haiipy  changes 
which  a  few  weeks  had  efitected.  And 
he  then  asked,  did  she  not  feel  gi-ateful  to 
a  bountiful  Providence  that  had  showered 
down  so  many  blessings  upon  her  head  ? 

"Ah,  troth,  it's  thrue  for  yer  honor,  I 
un  gmteful,"  she  replied,  in  a  whining. 
diK^nlant  tone,  which  astonished  the 
worthy  parson* 

"  Of  course  you  are,  my  good  woman,  of 
flonivB  yon  are ;  but  I  mean  to  say,  don't 


you  feel  that  every  moment  you  live  is  too 
short  to  express  your  thankfulness  to  this 
kind  Providence  for  what  He  has  done  ?" 

**Ah,  darlin',  it's  all  thrue  ;  He's  very 
good.  He's  mighty  kind,  so  He  is." 

"Why,  then,  not  acknowledge  it  in  a 
different  manner  ?"  said  the  parson,  with 
some  heat—*'  has  He  not  housed  you,  and 
fed  you,  and  clothed  you  ?  " 

**  Yes,  alanah,  He  done  it  all." 

"  Well,  where  is  your  gratitude  for  all 
those  mercies  ?  " 

**Ah,  sure,  if  He  did,"  said  the  old 
crono,  roused  at  length  by  the  importunity 
of  tho  questioner — *'sure,  if  He  did, 
doemt  He  take  it  out  o*  me  in  the  corns  9  " 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

A  REMTNISCENXE  OF  TBE  EAST. 

The  breakfast-table  nssembled  around  it 
the  three  generations  of  men  who  issued 
from  the  three  subdivisions  of  the  dili- 
gence, and  presented  that  motley  and 
mixed  assemhlage  of  ranks,  ages,  and 
countries,  which  forms  so  very  amusing  a 
part  of  a  traveler's  experience. 

Firtst  came  the  Jtavfe  aristocratic  of  the 
coupe,  then  the  middle  chiss  of  the  intiri- 
eur^  and  lastly,  the  tters-etat  of  the  ro- 
tondc,  with  its  7nclange  of  Jew  money- 
lenders, under-officers  and  their  wives,  a 
Norman  nurse  with  a  high  cap  and  a  red 
jupe  ;  while,  to  close  the  procession,  a 
German  student  descended  from  the  roof, 
Avith  a  beard,  a  blouse,  and  a  meerschaum. 
Of  such  materials  was  our  party  made  up  ; 
and  yet,  differing  in  all  our  objects  and 
interests,  we  6}>eedily  amalgamated  into  a 
very  social  state  of  intimacy,  and  chatted 
away  over  our  breakfast  with  much  gooil 
humor  and  gaiety,  each  person  of  the 
number  seaming  pleased  at  the  momentaiy 
o])portunity  of  finding  a  new  listener,  save 
my  tall  companion  of  tho  coupe.  •  He  pre- 
served a  dogged  silence,  unbroken  by  even 
a  chance  expression  to  the  Avaiter,  wlio  ob- 
served his  wants  and  8U])plied  thorn  by  a 
species  of  quick  instinct,  evidently  ac- 
quired by  practice.  As  1  could  not  help 
feeling  somewhat  interested  about  the  her- 
mit-like attachment  he  evinced  for  soli- 
tude, I  watched  him  narrowly  for  some 
time,  and  at  length  as  the  roti  made  its 
appearance  before  him,  after  he  had  heli>ed 
himself  and  tasted  it,  he  caught  my  eye 
fixed  upon  him,  and  looking  at  me  in- 
tently for  a  few  seconds,  he  seemed  to  be 
satisfied  in  some  passing  doubt  he  labored 
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fander,  as  he  said,  with  a  most  peculiar 
shake  of  the  head — ''  No  mangez,  no  niaU' 
get  cela.^* 

**  Ah,"  said  I,  detecting  in  my  friend's 
French  his  English  origin,  ''you  are  an 
Englishman,  I  find." 

"  The  devil  a  doubt  of  it,  darling/'  said 
he,  half  testily. 

"  An  Irishman,  too — still  better,"  said  I. 

"Why,  then,  isn't  it  strange  that  my 
Fi*ench  always  shows  mo  to  bo  English,  and 
my  English  proves  me  Irish  ?  It's  locky 
for  me  there  s  no  going  farther  anyhow." 

Delighted  to  have  thus  fallen  upon  a 
"  character,"  as  the  Irishman  evidently  ap- 
peai*ed,  I  moved  my  chair  toward  his ; 
finding,  however,  ho  was  not  half  pleased 
at  the  manner  in  which  my  acquamtance 
had  been  made  with  him,  and  knowing  his 
country's  susceptibility  of  being  taken  by 
a  story,  I  resolved  to  make  my  advances 
by  narrating  a  circumstance  which  had 
once  befallen  me  in  my  early  life. 

Our  countrymen,  Enghsh  and  Irish, 
travel  so  much  now-a-days,  that  one  ought 
never  to  feel  surprised  at  finding  them  any- 
where. The  instance  I  am  about  to  relate 
will  verify  to  a  certain  extent  the  fact,  by 
showing  that  no  situation  is  too  odd  or  too 
unlikely  to  be  within  the  verge  of  calcula- 
tion. 

When  the  10th  Foot,  to  which  I  then 
belonged,  were  at  Corfu,  I  obtained,  with 
three  other  officers,  a  short  leave  of  ab- 
sence, to  make  a  hurried  tour  of  the  Moi^ea, 
and  take  a  passing  glance  at .  Constanti- 
nople— in  those  days  much  less  frequently 
visited  by  travelers  than  at  present. 

After  rambling  pleasantly  about  for  some 
weeks,  we  were  about  to  return,  when  we 
determined  that  before  sailing  we  should 
accept  an  invitation  some  omcei's  of  the 
Blazer  frigate,  then  stationed  here,  had 
given  us,  to  pass  a  day  at  Pera,  and  pic-nic 
on  the  mountain. 

One  fine  bright  morning  was  therefore 
selected — and  a  most  appetizing  little  din- 
ner being  carefully  paciced  u})— and  we  set 
out,  a  party  of  fourteen,  upon  our  excursion. 

The  weather  was  glorious,  and  the  scene 
far  finer  than  any  of  us  had  anticipated — 
the  view  from  the  mountain  extending 
over  the  entire  city,  gorgeous  in  the  rich 
coloring  of  its  domes  and  minarets  ;  while, 
at  one  side,  the  Golden  Horn  was  visible, 
crowded  with  ships  of  every  nation,  and  at 
the  other,  a  glimpse  might  be  had  of  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  blue  and  ti*anquil  as  it  lay 
beneath.  The  broad  bosom  of  the  Bos- 
phorus  was  sheeted  out  like  a  map  before 
us — ^peaceful,  yet  bustling  with  life  and 
animation.    Here  lay  the  union-jaok  of 


old  England,  floating  beside  the  lilies  of 
France — we  speak  of  times  when  lilies  were 
and  barricades  were  not— the  tall  and  ta- 
per spars  of  a  Yankee  frigate  towering 
above  the  low  timbers  and  heavy  hull  of  a 
Dutch  schooner — the  gilded  poop  and 
car\'ed  galleries  of  a  Turkish  three*decker, 
anchored  beside  the  raking  mast  and 
curved  deck  of  a  suspicious  looking  craft, 
whose  red-capped  dark-visaged  crew  need- 
ed not  the  nalced  ci-eese  at  their  sides  to 
bespeak  them  Malays.  The  whole  was  re- 
dolent of  life,  and  teeming  with  food  for 
one's  fancy  to  conjure  from. 

While  we  wei*e  debating  upon  the  choice 
of  a  spot  for  our  luncheon,  which  should 
command  the  chief  points  of  view  within 
our  reach,  one  of  the  party  came  to  inform 
us  that  he  had  just  discovered  the  very 
thing  we  were  in  search  of.  It  was  a  small 
kiosk,  built  upon  a  projecting  rock  that 
looked  down  upon  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
city,  and  had  evidently,  from  the  extended 
views  it  presented,  been  selected  as  the 
spot  to  build  upon.  The  building  itself 
was  a  small  octagon,  open  on  every  side, 
and  presenting  a  series  of  prospects,  land 
and  seaward,  of  the  most  varied  and  mag- 
nificent kind. 

Seeing  no  one  near,  nor  any  trace  of  ha- 
bitation, we  resolved  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  good  taste  of  the  founder ;  and  spread- 
ing out  the  contents  of  our  hampers,  pro- 
ceeded to  discuss  a  most  excellent  cold 
dinner.  When  the  good  things  had  disap- 
])earcd,  and  the  wine  began  to  circulate, 
one  of  the  party  observed  that  we  should 
not  think  of  enjoying  ourselves  before  we 
had  filled  a  bumper  to  the  brim,  to  the 
health  of  our  good  king,  whose  birthday  it 
chanced  to  be.  Our  homeward  thoughts 
and  loyalty  uniting,  we  filled  our  glaraes, 
and  gave  so  liearty  a  '^  hip,  hip,  hurrah,'' 
to  our  toast,  that  I  doubt  if  the  echoes  of 
those  old  rocks  ever  heard  the  equal  of  it 

Scarcely  was  the  last  cheer  dying  awav 
in  the  distance,  when  the  door  of  the  kiost 
opened,  and  a  negro  dressed  in  white  mus- 
lin appeared,  his  arms  and  ankles  bearing 
those  huge  rings  of  massive  gold,  which 
only  persons  of  rank  distinguish  their  ser^ 
vants  by. 

After  a  most  profound  obeisance  to  the 
party,  he  explained,  in  verv  tolerable 
French,  that  his  master  the  I^ffendi,  Ben 
Mustapha  Al  Halak,  at  whose  charge  (in 
house  rent)  we  were  then  feasting,  sent  us 
groeting,  and  begged  that  if  not  considered 
as  contiury  to  our  usage,  etc,  we  should 
permit  him  and  his  suite  to  approach  the 
kiosk  and  observe  hs  at  our  meal. 

Independent  of   his  politeness  in  the 
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mode  of  conveying  the  request,  as  he  would 
prore  fully  as  entertaining  n  sight  to  us  as 
'ce  oould  |M>d8ibly  be  to  him,  wc  immedi- 
ately expressed  our  great  willingness  to  re- 
i^ivc  his  visit,  coupled  with  a  half-hint 
ibat  perhaps  he  might  honor  us  by  joining 
the  {larty. 

After  a  half-hour's  delay,  the  door  was 
once  more  thrown  open,  and  a  venerable 
old  Turk  entered  :  he  salaamed  three  times 
most  reverently,  and  motioned  to  us  to  be 
sciced,  declining,  at  the  same  time,  by  a 

Sntle  gesture  of  his  hand,  our  invitation, 
e  was  followed  by  a  tmin  of  six  i)ci*sons, 
all  splendidly  attired,  and  attesting,  by 
their  costume  and  manner,  the  rank  and 
importance  of  their  chief.  Conceiving 
thai  his  visit  had  but  one  object — to  ob- 
serve our  convivial  customs — we  immedi- 
uclj  re-seated  ourselves,  and  filled  our 
glasses. 

As  one  after  another  the  officei*s  of  the 
Effendi's  household  passed  round  the 
apartments,  we  offered  them  a  goblet  of 
champagne,  which  they  severally  declined 
with  :i  polite  but  solemn  smile — all  except 
one,  a  larse,  savage-looking  Turk,  with  a 
m(»c  ferocious  scowl,  and  the  largest  black 
'•card  1  ever  beheld.  He  did  not  content 
himself  with  a  mute  refnsal  of  our  offer, 
bQ[  ^topping  suddenly,  ho  raised  up  his 
hand:;  above  his  head,  and  muttered  some 
words  in  Turkish,  which  one  of  the  party 
iufurmed  us  was  a  very  satisfactory  recom- 
mendation of  the  whole  company  to  Satan 
for  their  heretic  abomination. 

The  procession  moved  slowly  round  tlie 
room,  and  when  it  reached  the  door  again 
relink,  each  member  of  it  salaaming  three 
times  as  he  had  done  on  entering.  Scarce- 
ly had  they  gone,  when  wc  burst  into  a 
load  fit  of  laughter  at  the  savsige-looking 
fellow  who  thought  ])roper  to  excommuni- 
cate us,  and  were  about  to  discuss  his  more 
than  common  appearance  of  disgust  at  our 
proceedings,  when  again  the  door  opened, 
and  a  turbaned  head  peeped  in,  but  so 
altered  were  the  features,  that  although 
seen  but  the  moment  before,  we  could 
hanilv  believe  them  the  same.  The  dark 
complexion — the  long  and  bushy  beard 
^ere  there — but  instead  of  the  sleepy  and 
wlemn  character  of  the  Oriental/ with 
heavy  eye  and  closed  lip,  there  was  a  droll 
half  devilry  in  the  look,  and  partly  open 
Biouth,  that  made  a  most  laughable  con- 
trast with  the  head-dress.  He  looked 
f^thily  around  him  for  an  instant,  as 
if  to  see  that  all  was  right,  and  then, 
vith  an  accent  and  expression  I  shall 
never  forgot,  said,  "  77/  taste  your  wme, 
tfUleiHeH,av  it  be  pleasing  to  ye" 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 


A  DAT  IN  THE  PHOKIZ. 


When  we  were  once  more  in  the  coupe 
of  the  diligence,  I  directed  my  entire  at- 
tention toward  my  Irish  acquaintance,  as 
well  because  of  his  apparent  singnlarity,  as 
to  avoid  the  little  German  in  the  opposite 
corner. 

**You  have  not  been  long  in  France, 
then,  sir,"  said  I,  as  we  resumed  our  con- 
versation. 

**  Three  weeks,  and  it  seems  like  three 
years  to  me — nothing  to  eat — nothing  to 
drink — and  nobody  to  speak  to.  But  I'll 
go  back  soon — I  only  came  abroad  for  a 
month." 

*' You'll  scarcely  see.  much  of  the  Con- 
tinent in  so  short  a  time." 

*'  Devil  a  much  that  will  grieve  me — I 
didn't  come  to  see  it." 

*' Indeed!" 

*  *'  Nothing  of  the  kind  ;  I  only  came — to 
be  away  from  home." 

**0h  !  I  jxjrceive." 

'*  You're  quite  out  there,"  said  my  com- 
panion, misinterpreting  my  meaning.  *'It 
wasn't  anything  of  that  kind.  I  don't  owe 
sixpence.  I  was  laughed  out  of  Ireland 
— that's  all,  though  that  same  is  bad 
enough." 

'MLuughedoutof  it  !" 

**  Just  so — and  little  vou  know  of  Ire- 
land  if  that  su^n-ises  you." 

After  acknowledging  that  such  an  event 
was  i)erfectly  possible,  from  what  I  myself 
had  seen  of"  that  country,  I  obtained  the 
following  very  brief  account  of  my  compan- 
ion's reasons  for  foreign  travel : — 

"  Well,  sir,"  began  he,  **it  is  about  four 
months  since  I  brought  up  to  Dublin  from 
Gahvay  a  little  chestnut  mare,  with  crop- 
ped ears  and  a  short  tail,  square-jointed, 
and  rather  low — just  what  you'd  call  a 
smart  hack  for  going  to  cover  with — a  live- 
ly thing  on  the  roaa  with  a  light  weight. 
Nobody  ever  suspected  that  she  was  a  clean- 
bred  thing — own  sister  to  Jenny,  that  won 
the  Corinthians,  and  ran  second  to  Giles 
for  the  Riddlesworth — but  so  she  was,  iwid 
a  better  bred  mare  never  leaped  the  pound 
in  Ballinasloe.  Well,  I  brought  her  to 
Dublin,  and  used  to  ride  her  out  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  making  little  matches 
sometimes  to  trot— and,  for  a  thorough- 
bred, she  was  a  clipper  at  trotting — to  trot 
a  mile  or  so  on  the  grass— anotlier  day  to 
gallop  the  length  of  the  Nine  Acres  oppo- 
site the  Lodge — and  then  somctines  back 
her  for  a  ten- pound  note,  to  jump  the  big- 
gest furze-bush  that  could  be  found — all  of 
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which  she  could  do  with  ease,  nobody 
thinking,  all  the  while,  that  the  cock-tail- 
ed pony  was  by  Scroggins,  ont  of  a  '  Lamp- 
lighter' mare.'  As  every  fellow  that  wa8 
beat  to-day  was  sure  to  come  back  to-mor- 
row, with  something  better,  either  of  his 
own  or  a  friend's,  I  had  matches  booked 
for  every  day  in  the  week — ^for  I  always 
made  my  little  boy  that  rode,  win  by  half 
a  neck,  or  a  nostril,  and  so  we  kept  on  day 
after  day  pocketing  from  ten  to  thirty 
pounds,  or  thereabouts.  It  was  mighty 
pleasant  while  it  lasted,  for  besides  winning 
the  money,  I  had  my  own  fun  laughing  at 
the  spoonies  that  never  could  book  my  bets 
fast  enough.  Young  infantry  officei^s  and 
the  junior  bar — they  were  for  the  most 
part  mighty  nice  to  look  at,  but  very  raw 
about  racing.  How  long  I  might  have 
gone  on  in  this  way  I  cannot  say  ;  but  one 
morning  I  fell  in  with  a  fat,  elderly  gentle- 
man, in  shorts  and  gaiters,  mounted  on  a 
dun  cob  pony»  that  was  very  fidgety  and 
hot-tempered,  and  appeared  to  give  the 
rider  a  great  deal  of  unejisiness. 

**  *  He*s  a  si)icy  hack  you're  on,  sir,'  said 
I,  *  and  has  a  go  in  him,  I'll  be  bound.' 

"*Irayther  think  he  has,' said  the  old 
gentleman,  half  testily. 

"  *  And  can  trot  a  Git,  too.' 

***  Twelve  Irish  miles  in  fifty  minutes, 
with  my  weight'  Here  he  looked  down  at 
a  paunch  like  a  sugar  hogshead. 

**  *  Maybe  he's  not  bad  across  a  couiitrv,' 
said  I,  rather  to  humor  the  old  fellow,  who, 
I  saw,  was  proud  of  his  pony. 

'**rd  like  to  see  his  match,  that's  all.' 
Hei*e  he  gave  a  rather  contemptuous  glance 
at  my  hack. 

'*  Well,  one  word  led  to  another,  and  it 
ended  at  last  in  our  booking  a  matxjh,  with 
which  one  party  was  no  less  pleased  than 
the  other.  It  was  this  :  each  was  to  ride 
his  own  horse,  starting  from  the  school  in 
the  Park,  round  the  Fifteen  Acres,  out- 
side the  Monument,  and  back  to  the  start 
— ^just  one  heat,  about  a  mile  and  a  half — 
the  ground  good,  and  only  soft  enough. 
In  consideration,  however,  of  his  greater 
weight,  I  Avjis  to  give  odds  in  the  start ;  and 
as  we  could  not  well  agi-ee  on  how  much, 
it  was  at  length  decided  that  he  was  to  get 
away  first,  and  I  to  follow  as  fast  as  I 
could,  after  drinking  a  pewter  quart  full  of 
Guinness's  double  stout— droll  odds,  you'll 
say,  but  it  was  the  old  fellow's  own  thought, 
and  as  the  match  was  a  soft  one,  I  let  him 
have  his  way. 

'^The  next  morning  the  Phoenix  was 
crowded  as  if  for  a  review.  There  were 
all  the  Dublin  notorieties,  swarming  in 
barouches,    and    tilburies,    and    outside 


jaunting-cars — smart  clerks  in  the  Poet- 
office,  mounted  upon  kicking  devils  from 
Dycer's  and  Lalouette's  stables — attomeyB* 
wives  and  daughters  from  York  Street, 
and  a  stray  doctor  or  so  on  a  hack  that 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  lectured  on  for 
the  six  winter  months  at  the  College  of 
Surgeons.  My  antagonist  was  half  an 
hour  late,  which  time  I  occupied  in  book- 
ing bets  on  every  side  of  me — offering  odds 
of  ten,  fifteen,  and  at  last,  to  tempt  the 
people,  twenty-five  to  one  against  thednn. 
At  last  the  fat  gentleman  came  np  on  a 
jaunting-car,  followed  by  a  groom  leading 
the  cob.  I  wish  you  heard  the  cheer  that 
greeted  him  on  his  arrival,  for  it  appeared 
he  was  a  well-known  character  in  town, 
and  much  in  favor  with  the  mob.  When 
he  got  off  the  car,  he  bundled  into  a  tent, 
followed  by  a  few  of  his  friends,  where 
they  remained  for  about  five  minutes,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  ciune  out  in  full  rac- 
ing costume — blue  and  yellow-striped 
jacket,  blue  cap  and  leathers — looking  as 
funny  a  figure  as  ever  you  set  eyes 
upon.  I  now  thought  it  time  to  throw  off 
my  white  surtout,  and  show  out  in  pink 
and  orange,  the  colors  I  had  been  winning 
in  for  two  months  past.  While  some  of 
the  party  were  sent  on  to  station  them- 
selves at  different  places  round  the  Fifteen 
Acres,  to  mark  out  the  course,  my  fat 
friend  was  assisted  into  his  saddle,  and 
gave  a  short  preliminary  gallop  of  a  hun- 
dred yards  or  so,  that  set  us  all  a-laughing. 
The  odds  were  now  fifty  to  one  in  my 
favor,  and  I  gave  them  wherever  I  conla 
find  takers.  *  With  you,  sir,  if  you  please, 
in  pounds,  and  the  gentleman  in  the  red 
whiskers,  too,  if  he  likes ;  very  well,  in 
half-sovereigns,  if  you  prefer  it.'  So  I 
went  on,  betting  on  every  side,  till  the 
bell  rang  to  mount.  As  I  knew  I  had 
plenty  of  time  to  spare,  I  took  little  notice, 
and  merely  giving  a  look  to  my  girths,  I 
continued  leisurely  booking  my  bets.  At 
last  the  time  came,  and  at  the  wonl 
*  Away! 'off  went  the  fat  gentleman  on 
the  dun,  at  a  spluttering  gallop,  that  flung 
the  mud  on  every  side  of  us,  and  once 
more  threw  us  all  a-laughing.  1  waited 
patiently  till  he  got  near  the  upper  end  of 
the  park,  taking  bets  every  minute ;  now 
that  ho  was  away,  every  one  offered  to 
wager.  At  last,  when  1  had  let  him  get 
nearly  half  round,  and  found  no  more 
monev  could  be  had,  I  called  out  to  his 
friends  for  the  porter,  and,  throwing  my- 
self into  the  saddle,  gathered  up  the  reins 
in  my  hand.  The  crowd  fell  back  on  each 
side,  while  from  the  tent  I  have  already 
mentioned  out  came  u  thin  fellow  witn 
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oneet^,  with  a  pewter  quart  in  his  hand  : 
he  liitel  it  up  toward  mc,  and  I  took  it ; 
bat  what  was  my  fright  to  find  that  the 
porter  was  boiliiis,  and  the  vessel  so  hot  I 
conU  barely   hold   it.     I  endeavored    to 
drink,  however  :  the  first  mouthful  took 
all  the  skin  off  my  lips  and  ton^ie,  the 
second  half  choked^  and  the  third  nearly 
threw  mc  into  an  apoplectic  fit^  the  mob 
cbeerinscall  the  time  like  devils.     Mean- 
time,  the  old  fellow  had  I'eached  the  furze, 
and  was  going  along  like  fun.    Again  I 
tried  the  iforter,  and  a  fit  of  coughing 
came  on  which  lasted  five  minutes.     The 
]k'wtcr  w:is  so  hot  that  the  edge  of  the 
({aart  took  away  a  piece  of  my  mouth  at 
every  effort     I  ventured  Once  more,  and 
witli  the  de8i)eration  of  a  madman  I  threw 
down  the  hot  liquid  to  its  last  drop.     My 
licad  reeled,  mv  eyes  glared,  and  mv  brain 
vas  on  fii-e.     f  thougnt  I  beheld  fifty  fat 
gentlemen,  riding  on  every  side  of  me,  and 
ail  the  skv  raining  jackets  in  blue  and  yel- 
low.   Half  mechanically  I  took  the  reins, 
and  put  spars  to  my  horse  ;  but  before  I 
^)i  well  away,   a  loud   cheer   from   the 
cmwd  assailed  me.     I  turned,  and  saw  the 
dun  coming  in  at  a  floundering  gallop, 
ct»vered  with  foam,  and  so  dead  blown  that 
neither  himself  nor  the  rider  could  have 
got  twenfy  yards  farther.     The  race  was, 
however,  won.    My  odds  were  lost  to  every 
man  on  the  field,  and,  worse  than  all,  I 
Tas  so  laughed  at,  that  I  could  not  venture 
oat  in  the  streets,  without  hearing  allu- 
sions to  my    misfortune ;    for  a  certain 

friend  of  mfne,  one  Tom  OTlaherty " 

*'Tom  of  the  11th  Light  Dragoons  ?" 
**The  same;    you   know  Tom,   then? 
Maybe  yon  have  heard  him  mention  me — 
Jlaorice  Malone  ?" 
**  Xot  Mr-  Malone,  of  Fort  Peak  ?  " 
''Bad  luck  to  him.    I  am  as  well  known 
io  connection  with  Fort  Peak,  as  the  Duke 
is  with  Waterloo.     There  is  not  a  part  of 
the  globe  where  he  has  not  told  that  con- 
tonnded  storv. " 

As  my  rcaclcrs  may  not  possibly  be  all 
nambered  in  Mr.  ()'Flaherty's  acquaint- 
ance, I  shall  venture  to  give  the  anecdote 
vhich  Mr.  Malone  accounted  to  be  so  wide- 
ly circulated. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 


AW 


nr  CANADA. 


Toward  the  close  of  the  last  war  with 
America,  a  small  detachment  of  military 
<^npied  the  little  block-house  of  Fort 
Peak,  which,  about  eight  miles  from  the 


Falls  of  Niagara,  formed  the  last  outpost' 
on  the  frontier.  The  Fort,  in  itself  incon- 
siderable, was  only  of  importance  as  com- 
manding a  part  of  the  river  where  it  was 
practicable  to  ford,  and  where  tiie  easy  as- 
cent of  the  bank  offered  a  safe  situation 
for  the  enemy  to  cross  over,  wiienever  they 
felt  disposed  to  carry  the  war  into  our  ter- 
ritoiT. 

There  having  been,  however,  no  threat 
of  invasion  in  this  quarter,  and  the  natu- 
ral strength  of  the  position  being  consider- 
able, a  mere  handful  of  men,  with  two 
subaltern  officei's,  were  allotted  for  this 
duty — such  being  conceived  ample  to 
maintain  it  till  the  arrival  of  succor  from 
headquarters,  then  at  Little  York,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lake.  The  officers  of 
this  party  were  our  old  acquaintance  Tom 
O'Flaherty,  and  our  newly-made  one  Mau- 
rice Malone. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  com- 
manding officers,  one  virtue  tliey  certainly 
can  lay  small  claim  to,  viz.,  any  insight 
into  character,  or  at  least  any  regard  for 
the  knowledge.  Seldom  are  two  men  sent 
off  on  detachment  duty  to  some  remote 
quarter,  to  associate  daily  and  hourly  for 
months  together,  that  they  are  not,  by 
some  happy  chance,  the  very  ]>eople  who 
never,  as  the  phrase  is.  **  took  to  each 
other''  in  their  lives.  The  gray-headed, 
weather-beaten,  disappointed  *'' Peninsu- 
lar "  is  coupled  with  the  essenccd  and  dan- 
dified Adonis  of  the  coi-ps  ;  the  man  of  lit- 
erary tastes  and  cultivated  pursuits  with 
the  empty-headed,  ill-formed  youth,  fresh 
from  Harrow  or  Westminster.  This  case 
offered  no  exception  to  the  rule ;  for 
though  there  were  few  men  possessed  of 
more  assimilating  powei's  than  O'Flaherty, 
yet  certainly  his  companion  did  put  the 
faculty  to  the  test,  for  anything  more  un- 
like him  there  never  existed.  Tom,  all 
good  humor  and  high  spirits— making  the 
best  of  everything — never  nonplussed — 
never  taken  aback — perfectly  at  home, 
whether  flirting  with  a  Lady  Charlotte  in 
her  drawing-room,  or  crossing  a  grouse 
mountain  in  the  Highlands — sufficiently 
well  read  to  talk  on  any  ordinary  topic — 
and  always  ready-witted  enough  to  seem 
more  so.  A  thorough  sportsman,  whether 
showing  forth  in  his  **  j)ink"  at  Melton, 
whij)ping  a  trout-stream  in  Wales,  or  filling 
a  country-house  with  black  cock  and  moor- 
fowl  ;  an  unexce])ti enable  judge  of  all  the 
good  things  in  life,  from  a  pretty  ankle  to 
a  well-hung  tilbury — from  the  odds  at  haz- 
ard to  the  "Comet  vintage."  Such,  in 
brief,  was  Tom.  Is'ow  his  confrire  was 
none  of  these  ;  he  had  been  drafted  from 
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the  Galway  militia  to  the  line,  for  some 
election  services  rendered  by  his  family  to 
the  government  candidate  ;  was  of  a  sat- 
urnine and  discontented  habit,  always  mis- 
erable about  some  trifle  or  other,  and  nev- 
er at  rest  till  lie  had  drowned  his  sorrows 
in  Jamaica  rum,  which,  since  the  regiment 
was  abroad,  ho  had  copiously  used  as  a 
substitute  for  whisky.  To  such  an  extent 
had  this  passion  gained  upon  him,  that  a 
corporal's  guard  was  always  in  attendance 
whenever  he  dined  out,  to  convey  him 
home  to  the  barracks. 

The  wearisome  monotony  of  a  close  gar- 
rison, with  soungenial  a  companion,  would 
have  damped  any  man's  spirits  but  ©'Fla- 
herty's. He,  however,  upon  this,  as  other 
occasions  in  life,  rallied  himself  to  make 
the  best  of  it ;  and,  by  short  excursions 
within  certain  pi*escribed  limits  along  the 
river  side  contrived  to  shoot  and  fish 
enough  to  get  through  the  day,  and  im- 

Srove  the  meagre  fai-e  of  his  mess-table, 
[alone  never  apj>eared  before  dinner — his 
late  sittings  at  night  re(|uiriiig  all  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  i*ccruit  him  from  a  new  at- 
tack upon  the  rum  bottle. 

Now,  although  his  seeing  so  little  of  his 
brother  officer  was  anything  but  unpleas- 
ant to  O'Flaherty,  yet  the  ennui  of  such  a 
life  was  gradually  wearing  him,  and  all  his 
wits  were  ])ut  in  requisition  to  furnish  oc- 
cupation for  his  time.  Never  a  day  passed 
without  his  praying  ardently  for  an  attack 
from  the  enemy  ;  any  alternative,  any  re- 
verse, had  been  a  blessing  compared  with 
his  present  life.  No  such  spirit,  however, 
seemed  to  animate  the  Yankee  troops  ;  not 
a  soldier  was  to  be  seen  for  miles  around, 
and  every  straggler  that  passed  the  Fort 
concurred  in  saying  that  the  Americans 
were  not  within  four  days'  march  of  the 
frontier. 

Weeks  passed  over,  and  the  same  state 
of  things  remaining  unchanged,  O'Flaher- 
ty gradually  relaxed  some  of  his  strictness 
as  to  duty  ;  small  foraging  parties  of  three 
and  four  being  dailv  permitted  to  leave 
the  Fort  for  a  few  hours,  to  which  they 
usually  returned  laden  with  wild  turkeys 
and  fish — both  being  found  in  gi-eat  abun- 
dance near  them. 

Such  was  the  life  of  the  little  garrison 
for  two  or  three  long  summer  months — 
each  day  so  resembling  its  fellow,  that  no 
difference  could  be  found. 

As  to  how  the  war  was  faring,  or  what 
the  aspect  of  affairs  might  be,  they  abso- 
lutely knew  nothing.  Newspapers  never 
i*eached  them  ;  and  whether  from  having 
so  much  occupation  at  headquarters,  or 
that  the  difficulty  of  sending  letters  pro- 


vented,  their  friends  never  wrote  a  line; 
and  thus  thev  jogged  on  a  very  vegetable 
existence,  till  thought  at  last  was  stag- 
nating in  their  brains,  and  O'Flaherty 
half  envied  his  companion's  resource  in 
the  spirit  flask. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  the 
Fort,  when  one  evening  O'Flaherty  ap- 

Gared  to  pace  the  little  rampart  that 
)ked  toward  Lake  Ontario,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  anxiety  and  impatienoe 
strangely  at  variance  with  his  daily  pfalcMP- 
matic  look.  It  seemed  that  the  corporaTs 
party  he  had  despatched  that  morning  to 
forage  near  the  **  Falls"  had  not  returned, 
and  already  were  four  hours  later  than 
their  time  away.' 

Every  imaginable  mode  of  accountinj; 
for  their  absence  suggested  itself  to  his 
mind.  Sometimes  he  feared  that  they 
had  been  attacked  by  the  Indian  hunters, 
who  were  far  from  favorably  disiiosed 
towai'd  their  poaching  neighbors.  Then, 
again,  it  might  be  merely  that  they  had 
missed  their  track  in  the  forest ;  or  could 
it  be  that  they  had  ventured  to  reach  Goat 
Island  in  a  canoe,  and  had  been  carried 
down  the  rapids.  Such  were  the  torturing 
doubts  that  passed,  as  some  shrill  squirrel 
or  hoarse  night  owl  pierced  the  air  with  a 
cry,  and  then  all  was  silent  agaiif.  While 
thus  the  hours  went  slowly  by,  his  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  bright  light  in  the 
sky.  It  appeared  as  if  part  of  the  heavens 
were  reflecting  some  strong  glare  from  be- 
neath, for,  as  he  looked,  the  light,  at  first 
pule  and  colorless,  gradually  deepened  into 
a  rich  mellow  hue,  and  at  length,  through 
the  murky  blackness  of  the  night,  a  strong 
clear  current  of  flame  rose  steadily  upward 
from  the  earth,  and  pointed  toward  the 
sky.  From  the  direction,  it  must  have 
been  either  at  the  Falls  or  immediately 
near  them  ;  and  now  the  horrible  convic- 
tion flashed  upon  his  mind  that  the  party 
had  been  waylaid  by  the  Indians,  who 
were,  as  is  their  custom,  making  a  war^ 
feast  over  their  victims. 

Not  an  instant  was  to  be  lost.  The  lit- 
tle garrison  beat  to  arms  ;  and,  as  the  men 
fell  in,  O'Flaherty  east  his  eyes  around, 
while  he  selected  a  few  brave  fellows  to 
accompany  him.  Scarcely  had  the  men 
fallen  out  from  the  ranks,  when  the  senti- 
nel at  the  gate  was  challenged  by  a  well- 
known  voice,  and  in  a  moment  more  the 
corporal  of  the  foraging  party  was  among 
them.  Fatigue  and  exhaustion  had  so 
cvercome  him,  that  for  some  minutes  be 
was  speechless.  At  length  he  recovered 
sufficiently  to  give  the  following  brief  ao- 
connt : — 
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The  little  part j  liaviiig  obtained  their 
supply  of  venison  above  Queenston,  were 
ix'tnrning  to  the  Fort,  when  they  suddenly 
ouncTipon  a  track  of  feet,  and  little  ex- 
perience in  forest  life  soon  proved  that 
some  new  arrivals  had  reached  the  hunt- 
log  groands^  for  on  examining  them  close- 
ly,tEeyproved  neither  to  be  Indian  tracks, 
itor  jet  those  made  by  the  shoes  of  the 
Fort  party.  Proceeding  with  caution  to 
ttick  them  backward  for  throe  or  four 
miles,  they  reached  the  bank  of  the  Niag- 
ara river,  above  the  whirlpools,  where  the 
crossing  is  most  easily  effected  from  the 
ilmerican  side.  The  mystery  was  at  once 
expUinc-d  :  it  was  a  surprise  party  of  the 
Yankees,  sent  to  attack  Fort  Peak  ;  and 
notr  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  has- 
ten back  immediately  to  tlicir  friends,  and 
prmre  for  their  reception. 

With  this  intent    they  took  the  river 
path  aa  the   shortest,  but  had  not   pro- 
ceeded far  when    their  fears  were  confirm- 
ed; for  in  a  little  embaymeut  of  the  bank 
tbey  perceived    a    party  of    twenty  blue 
toatgjwho,  with  their  arms  piled,  were  ly- 
ing around  as   if  waiting  for  the  hour  of 
attack.    The  sight   of   this  party    added 
greatly  to  their    alarm,  for  they  now  per- 
ceived that   the    Americans  had  divided 
their  forcL — the  foot-tracks  first  seen  being 
tvidently  those  of  another  division.  As  the 
wrporal'ond  his  few  men  continued,  from 
4e  low  and  thick    brushwood,  to  make 
tkeir  reconnaissance    of  the  enemy,  they 
ol«rved  with  delight  that  they  werc  not 
wgnltiB,  but  a  militia   force.     With  this 
^■w  animating  thought,  they  again,  with 
noiseless  step,  regained  the  forest,  and  pro- 
wedednpon  their  way.     Scarcely,  however, 
hid  they  marched  a  mile,  when  the  sound 
of  Toices  and  loud  laughter  apprised  them 
that  another  party  was  near,  which,  as  well 
^  they  coula   observe  in  the   increasing 
jtloom,  was  still  lar^r  than   the  former. 
The?  were  now  obliged  to  make  a  consid- 
enble  circuit,  and  aavance  still  deeper  in- 
!o  the  forest — their  anxiety  hourly  increas- 
ing lest  the  enemy  should  reach  the  Fort 
before  themselves.     In  this    dilemma    it 
vu  resolved  that  tlM)part^  should  separate 
Mhe  corporal    determining    to    proceed 
alone  by  tne  river  bank,  while  the  others, 
^jae/e/our  of  some  miles,  should  endeavor 
to  learn  the  force  of  the  Yankees,  and,  as 
ftf  2s  they  could,  their  mode  of  attack. 
From  that  instamt  the  corporal  knew  no 
■wre;  for.  after  two  hours'  weary  exertion, 
he  reached  the  Fori^  which,  had  it  been 
bat  another  mile  distant,  his  stiength  had 
Bot  held  oat  for  him  to  attain. 
However  gladly  poor  (^Flaherty  might 


have  hailed  such  information  under  other 
circumstances,  now  it  came  like  a  thunder- 
bolt upon  him.  Six  of  his  small  force 
were  away,  perhaps  ere  this  made  prisoners 
by  the  enemy  ;  the  Yankees,  as  well  as  he 
could  judge,  were  a  numerous  party  ;  and 
he  himself  totally  without  a  single  adviser 
— for  Malone  had  dined,  and  was,  there- 
forc,  by  this  time  in  that  pleasing  state  of 
indifference,  in  which  he  could  onlv  re- 
cognize an  enemy  in  the  man  that  dia  not 
send  round  the  clccanter. 

In  the  half-indulged  hope  that  his  state 
might  ])ermit  some  faint  exercise  of  the 
rcasoning  faculty,  O'Flaherty  walked 
toward  tho  small  den  they  had  designated 
as  the  mess-room,  in  search  of  his  brother- 
officer. 

As  ho  entered  the  apartment,  little  dis- 
posed as  he  felt  to  mirth  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, the  tableau  before  him  was  too  ridi- 
culous not  to  lauffh  at.  At  one  side  of 
tho  fireplace  sat  Aialone,  his  face  florid 
with  drinking,  and  his  eyeballs  projecting. 
Upon  his  head  was  a  small  Indian  skull- 
cap, with  two  pcacock^s  feathers,  and  a 
piece  of  scarlet  cloth  which  hung  down 
behind.  In  one  hand  he  held  a  smoking 
goblet  of  rum  punch,  and  in  iho.  other  a 
Jong  Indian  Chibook  pipe.  Opposite  to 
him,  but  squatted  ujwn  the  floor,  reposed 
a  red  Indian,  tliat  lived  in  the  Fort  as  a 
puide,  equally  drank,  but  preserving,  even 
in  his  liquor,  an  impassive,  grave  aspect, 
strangely  contrasting  with  the  high  ex- 
citement of  Malone's  face.  The  red  man 
wore  Malone's  uniform  coat,  which  he  had 
put  on  back  foremost — his  head-dress  hav- 
ing, in  all  probability,  been  exchanged  for 
it,  as  an  amicable  courtesy  between  the 
parties.  There  they  sat,  hwking  fixedly  at 
each  other ;  neither  si>oke,  nor  even 
smiled — the  rum  bottle,  which  at  brief  in- 
tervals passed  from  one  to  the  other,  main- 
tained a  friendly  intercourse  that  each  was 
content  with. 

To  the  hearty  fit  of  laughing  of  O'Fla- 
herty, Malone  replied  by  a  look  of  drunken 
defiance,  and  then  nodded  to  his  rod  friend, 
who  returned  the  courtesy.  As  poor  Tom 
left  the  room,  he  saw  that  nothinjr  ^^as  to 
be  hope<l  for  in  this  quarter,  and  deter- 
mined to  beat  the  garrison  to  arms  without 
any  further  delay.  Scarcely  had  he  closed 
the  door  behind  him,  when  a  sudden 
thouglit  flashed  through  his  brain.  He 
hesitated,  walketi  forward  a  few  paces, 
stopped  again,  and  calling  out  to  the  cor- 
poral, said, — 

**  You  jirc  certain  they  were  militia  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  quite  sure." 
Then,   by   Jove,    1  ha\^   vlj'   cmdi 
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O'Flaherty.  ''  If  thejr  shonld  turn  out  to 
bo  the  Buffalo  Fencibles^  wo  may  get 
through  this  scrape  better  than  I  hoped 
for." 

^'I  belieycyouare  right,  sir ;  for  I  heard 
one  of  the  men  as  Iparaed  observe,  ^  What 
will  they  say  in  Bnmdo  when  it's  oyer  ? ' " 

^^Send  Mathers  here,  corporal ;  and  do 
you  order  four  rank  and  file,  with  side* 
arms,  to  be  in  readiness  immediately.^ 

''  Mathers,  yon  have  heard  the  news/' 
said  O'Flaherty^  as  the  sergeant  entered. 
'^  Can  the  Fort  hold  out  against  such  a 
force  as  Jackson  reports  ?  You  doubt ; 
welly  so  do  I ;  so  let's  see  what's  to  be 
done.  Can  jovl  remember,  was  it  not  the 
Buffalo  militia  that  were  so  tremendously 
thrashed  by  the  Delawares  last  autumn  P  ^^ 

^'  Yes,  sir,  they  chased  them  for  two 
days  and  nights,  and  had  they  not  reached 
the  town  of  Buffalo^  the  Delawares  would 
not  have  left  a  scalp  in  tlie  regiment." 

**  Can  yon  recollect  the  chiefs  name-*- 
it  was  Carran — something,  eh  ?  " 

'^  Caudan*dacwagae." 

**  Exactly.  Where  ifl  he  supposed  to  be 
now?" 

''Up  in  Detroit,  sir,  they  say,  but  no 
one  knows.  Those  fellows  are  here  to- 
day, and  there  to-morrow. '* 

"  Well  then,  sergeant^  heroes  my  plan*" 
Saying  these  words,  O'Flaherty  proceeded 
to  walk  toward  his  quai*ters9  accompanied 
by  the  sergeant,  with  whom  he  conversed 
for  some  time  eagerly ;  occasionally  reply- 
ing, as  it  appealed,  to  objections^,  ana  of- 
fering explanations  as  the  other  seemed  to 
require  them.  The  colloquy  lasted  heit  an 
hour ;  and  although  the  veteran  sergeant 
seemed  difficult  of  conviction,  it  endM  by 
his  s^ing,  as  he  left  the  room, — 

**  Well,  sir,  as  you  say,  it  can  only  come 
to  hard  knocks  at  worst  Here  goes.  I'll 
send  off  the  scout  party  to  make  fires  and 
choose  the  men  for  the  out-piekete,  for  no 
time  is  to  be  lost.*' 

In  about  an  hour's  time  from  the  scene 
I  have  mentioned,  a  number  of  militia 
officers,  of  different  grades,  were  seated 
round  a  bivouac  fire,  upon  the  bank  of 
the  Niagara  river.  The  conversation 
seemed  of  an  angry  nature,  for  the  voices 
of  the  speakers  were  loud  and  irascible, 
and  their  gestures  evidenced  a  state  of 
high  excitement 

^'  I  see,''  said  one,  who  seemed  the  supe- 
rior of  thejparty — "  I  see  well  where  this 
will  end.  We  shall  have  another  Queens- 
ton  affair,  as  we  had  last  fall  with  the 
Delawares." 

"  I  only  say,"  replied  another,  **  that  if 
you  wish  our  men  to  stand  fire  to-morrow 


morning,  the  less  you  remind  them  of  the 
Delawares  the  better.  What  is  that  noise? 
Ib  nbt  that  a  drum  beating  f  " 

The  party  at  these  words  sprang  to  their 
legs,  and  stood  in  an  attitude  of  listening 
for  some  seconds. 

*'  Who  goes  there  ?  "  sang  out  a  sentinel 
from  his  rK)st ;  and  theU)  alter  a  moment's 
delay,  adoed  :  *^  Pass  flag  of  truce  to  Mja- 
jor  Brown's  quarters." 

Scarcely  were  the  words  spoken,  when 
three  officers  in  scarlet,  preceded  by  a 
drummer  with  a  white  flag,  stood  before 
the  American  party. 

"  To  whom  may  I  address  myself  ? " 
said  one  of  the  British — whoi  I  may  in- 
form  my  reader,  en  passant,  was  no  other 
•than  OTlaherty — "to  whom  may  I  ad- 
dress myself  as  the  officer  in  command  ?  " 

"I  am  Major  Brown,"  said  a  short, 
plethoric  little  man,  in  a  blue  uniform  and 
round  hat.    *'  And  who  are  you  ?  " 

''Maior  O'Flaherty,  of  his  Majesty's 
Fifth  Foot,"  said  Tomi  with  a  very  sono- 
rous emphasis  on  each  word,  **  the  bearer 
of  a  flag  of  truce  and  an  amicable  propo- 
sition mm  Major-General  Allen,  com- 
manding the  garrison  of  Fort  Peak." 

The  Americans,  who  were  evidently 
taken  by  surprise  at  their  intentions  of  at- 
tack being  known,  were  silent,  while  he 
continued : — 

"  Gentlemen,  it  may  appear  somewhat 
strange  that  a  garrison,  possessing  the 
luitnral  strength  of  a  powerful  position, 
supplied  with  abundant  ammunition  and 
every  muniment  of  war,  should  despatch 
a  flag  of  truce  on  the  eve  of  an  attack,  in 
preference  to  waiting  for  the  moment  when 
a  sharp  and  well-prenared  reception  might 
best  attest  its  vigilance  and  discipline. 
But  the  reasons  for  this  step  are  soon  ex- 
plained. In  the  first  place,  you  intend  a 
surprise.  We  have  been  long  aware  of 
your  projected  attack.  Our  spies  have 
trackea  you  from  your  crossing  the  river 
above  the  whirlpool  to  your  present  posi- 
tion. Every  man  of  your  party  is  num- 
bered by  us ;  and,  what  is  still  more,  num- 
bered by  our  allies ;  yes,  ffentlemen,  I  must 
repeat  it,  'allies,'  tnougn,  as  a  Briton,  I 
blush  at  the  word.  Shame  and  disgrace 
for  ever  be  that  man's  portion  who  first 
associated  the  honorable  usages  of  war  with 
the  atrocious  and  bloody  cruelties  of  the 
savage.  Yet  so  it  is  :  the  Delawares  of 
the  hills " — ^here  the  Yankees  exchanged 
very  peculiar  looks — "have  this  morning 
arrived  at  Fort  Peak,  with  orders  to  rav- 
age the  whole  of  your  frontier,  from  Fort 
George  to  Lake  Erie.  They  brought  us 
the  information  of   your  approach,  and 
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their  chief  is^  while  I  speak^  making  an 
infamoQS  proposition,  by  which  a  price  is 
to  be  paid  for  every  scalp  he  produces  in 
the  morning.  Now^  as  the  General  cannot 
refuse  to  co-operate  with  the  sayages  with- 
out compromising  himself  with  the  com- 
BiaB(ler-in-chief»  neither  can  he  accept  of 
SDch  assistance  without  some  pangs  ox  con- 
scienooy  he  has  taken  the  only  course  .open 
to  him  ;  he  has  despatohed  myself  and  my 
brother  officers  here '' — O'Flaherty  glanced 
at  two  privates  dressed  up  in  his  regiment- 
•"  to  ofEer  you  terms* 


OTlalierty  paused  when  he  arrived  thus 
far,  expecting  that  the  opposite  party 
would  make  some  reply ;  but  they  con- 
tinued silent ;  when  suddenly,  from  the 
dense  forest,  there  rang  forth  a  wild  and 
savage  yell,  that  rose  and  fell  several  times, 
like  the  pibiioch  of  the  Highlander,  and 
ended  at  last  in  a  loud  whoop,  that  was 
echoed  and  re-echoed  again  and  again  for 
several  seconds  after. 

"  Hark  !''  said  O'Haherty,  with  an  ac- 
cent of  horror.  *'  Hark !  the  war-cry  of 
the  Delawares  !  The  savages  are  eager  for 
their  prey.  May  it  yet  be  time  enough  to 
rescue  you  from  sucn  a  fate !  U^mo  press* 
es — oar  terms  are  these — as  they  do  not 
admit  of  discussion,  and  must  be  at  once 
accepted  or  rejected,  to  your  own  ear  alone 
can  1  impart  them.'' 

Saying  whieh,  he  took  Major  Brown 
aside,  and  walking  apart  from  the  othei*s, 
led  him,  by  slow  step,  into  the  forest 
While  O'Flaherty  continued  to  dilate  upon 
the  atrocities  oi  Indian  war,  and  the  re* 
vengeful  character  of  the  savages,  he  con* 
trived  to  be  always  advancing  toward  the 
river  side,  till  at  length  the  glare  of  a  fire 
was  perceptible  through  the  gloom.  Major 
Brown  stopped  suddenly,  and  pointed  in 
the  direction  of  the  flame. 

''  It  is  the  Indian  picket,"  said  O'Flaher^ 
tv,  calmly :  '^  and  as  the  facts  I  have  been 
<fetailing  may  be  more  palpable  to  your 
mind,  you  shall  see  them  with  your  own 
eves,  xes,  I  repeat  it,  you  shall,  through 
the  cover  of  this  brushwood^  see  Caudan- 
dacwagae  himself— for  he  is  with  them  in 
person/' 

As  O'Flaherty  said  this,  ho  led  Major 
Brown,  now  speechless  with  terror,  behind 
a  massive  cork-tree,  from  which  spot  they 
conld  look  down  upon  the  riverside,  where 
in  a  BnxaXl  creek  sat  five  or  six  persons  in 
blankets  and  scarlet  head-'dresses ;  their 
faces  streaked  with  patches  of  yellow  and 
red  paint,  to  which  the  glare  of  the  fire 
lent  fresh  horror.  In  the  midst  sat  one 
whose  violent  gestures  and  savage  cries 
g&Ye  him  the  very  appearance  of  a  demon. 


as  he  resisted  with  all  his  might  the  efforts 
of  the  others  to  restrain  him,  shouting  like 
a  maniac  all  the  whilet  and  struggling  to 
rise. 

"It  13  the  chief,"  said  OTlaherty ;  '' he 
will  wait  no  longer.  Wo  have  bribed  the 
others  to  keep  him  quiet,  if  possible,  a 
little  timp ;  but  I  sec  they  cannot  suc- 
ceed," 

A  loud  yell  of  triumph  from  below  in- 
terrupted Tool's  speech*  '  The  i];)iuriated 
savage — ^who  was  no  othei*  than  Mr.  Malone 
— having  obtained  the  rum  bottle,  for 
whioh  he  was  fighting  with  all  his  might ; 
his  temper  not  being  improved  in  the 
struggle  by  occasional  ad^ionitions  from 
the  i-ed  end  of  a  cigar,  applied  to  his  naked 
skin  bv  the  other  Indians,  who  were  his 
own  soldiers  acting  under  O'FlsJierty's  or* 
ders. 

"  Now,"  said  Tom,  ^'.that  you  have 
convinced  yourself,  and  can.  satisfy 
your  brother  officers^  will  you  take  ypur 
chance  ?  or  will  you  accept  tho  honorable 
terms  of  the  General-**-pile  your  arms,  and 
retreat  beyond  the  river  befqre  daybreak  ! 
Your  muskets  and  amauunition  will  ofier 
a  bribe  to  the  cupidity  of  the  savase,  and 
delay  his  pursuit  till  you  can  reach  some 
place  of  safety." 

Major  Brown  beard  the  proposal  in  si* 
lence,  and  at  last  determined  upon  consult- 
ing his  brother  officers. 

'^I  have  outstayed  my  time,"  said 
O'Flaherty;  ''but  stop;  the  lives  of  so 
many  are  at  stako,  I  consent"  Saving 
which,  they  walked  on  without  speaking, 
till  they  arrived  where  the  others  were 
standing  around  the  watch-fire. 

As  Brown  retired  to  consult  with  the  of- 
ficers, Tom  heard  with  pleasure  how  much 
his  two  companions  haa  worked  upon  the 
Yankees'  fears  during  his  absence,  by  de- 
tails of  tho  vindictive  feelings  of  the  Dela- 
wares, and  their  vows  to  annihilate  the 
Buffalo  militia. 

Before  five  niinutes  they  had  decided. 
Upon  a  solemn  pledge  from  O'Flaherty 
that  the  terms  of  tho  cqmpact  were  to  bo 
obseryed  as  he  stated  thorn,  they  agi-eed  to 
march  with  their  arms  to  the  ford,  where, 
having  piled  them,  they  were  to  cross 
over,  and  make  the  best  of  their  way 
home* 

By  sunrise  the  next  morning  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  threatened  attack  on  Fort 
Peak  were  tho  smouldering  ashes  of  some 
wood  fires — eighty  muskets  piled  in  the 
fort — ^and  the  yellow  ochre  and  red  stripes 
that  still  adorned  the  countenance  of  the 
late  Indian  chief — ^but  now  snoring  Lieu- 
tenant—Maurice Malone. 
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A  SECOND  night  succeeded  to  the  long 
dreary  day  of  the  diligence^  and  the  only 
one  agreeable  reflection  arose  in  the  feeling 
that  every  mile  traveled  was  diminishing 
the  chance  of  pursuit,  and  removing  me 
still  further  from  that  scene  of  trouble  and 
annoyance  that  was  soon  to  furnish  gossip 
for  Paris — under  the  title  of  the  ^* Affaire 
O'Leary.'r 

How  he  was  ever  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  numerous  and  embarrassing  diffi- 
culties gave  me,  I  confess,  less  uneasiness 
than  the  unceri^nty  of  my  own  fortunes. 
Luck  seemed  ever  to  befriend  Mm — me 
it  had  always  accompanied  far  enough 
through  life  to  make  its  subsequent  deser- 
tion more  nainfuL  How  far  I  should 
blame  myself  for  this,  I  stopped  not  to 
consider,  but  brooded  over  the  fact  in  a 
melanoholv  and  discontented  mood.  The 
one  thought  uppermost  in  my  mind  was, 
How  will  Lady  Jane  receive  me— am  I  for- 
gotten— or  am  I  only  remembered  as  the 
subject  of  that  unlucky  mistake,  when, 
under  the  guise  of  an  elder  son,  I  was  f^ted 
and  made  much  of  ?  What  pretensions  I 
had,  without  fortune,  rank,  influence,  or 
even  expectations  of  any  kind,  to  seek  the 
hand  of  the  most  beautiful  girl  of  the  day, 
with  the  largest  fortune  as  her  dowry,  I 
dare  not  ask  myself — the  reply  would  have 
dashed  all  my  hopes,  and  my  pursuit  would 
have  at  once  been  abandoned.  "  Tell  the 
people  you  are  an  excellent  preacher,^'  was 
the  advice  of  an  old  and  learned  divine  to 
a  younger  and  less  experienced  one — **  tell 
them  so  every  morning,  and  every  noon, 
and  every  evening,  and  at  last  they  will  be- 
gin to  believe  it.^  "  So,'*  thought  I,  "  I 
shall  impress  upon  the  Oallonbys  that  I  am 
a  most  unexceptionable  jE7ar/r.  Upon  every 
occasion  they  shall  hear  it,  as  they  open 
their  newspapers  at  breakfast,  as  they  sip 
their  soup  at  luncheon,  as  they  adjust  their 
napkin  at  dinner,  as  they  chat  over  their 
wine  at  night.  My  influence  in  the  house 
shall  be  unbounded,  my  pleasures  consult- 
ed, my  dislikes  remembered.  The  people 
in  favor  with  me  shall  dine  there  three 
times  a  week — those  less  fortunate  shall  be 
put  into  schedule  B.  My  opinions  on  all 
subjects  shall  be  a  law,  whether  I  pro- 
nounce upon  politics,  or  discuss  a  dinner  : 
and  all  this  I  shall  accomplish  by  a  success- 
ful flattery  of  my  lady,  a  little  bullying  of 
my  lord,  a  devoted  attention  to  the  voung- 
eat  sister,  a  special  cultivation  of  £[ilkee, 
and  a  very  prononcS  neglect  of  Lady  Jane.'' 


These  were  my  half-waking  thoughts,  as 
the  heavy  diligence  rumbled  over  the  pave 
into  Nancy;  and  I  was  aroused  by  the 
door  being  suddenly  jerked  open,  and  a 
bronzed  face,  with  a  black  beard  and  mous- 
tache, being  thrust  in  amongst  us. 

^'  Your  passports,  messieurs  F  "  as  a  lan- 
tern was  held  up  in  succession  across  our 
faces,  and  we  handed  forth  our  crumpled 
and  worn  papers  to  the  official. 

The  night  was  stormy  and  dark — gusts 
of  wind  sweeping  along,  bearing  with 
them  the  tail  of  some  thunder-cloud— - 
mingling  their  sounds  with  a  falling  tile 
from  the  roofs,  or  a  broken  chimney-pot 
The  officer  in  vain  endeavored  to  hold  open 
the  passports  while  he  inscribed  his  name ; 
and  just  as  the  last  scrawl  was  completed, 
the  lantern  went  out.  Muttering  a  heavy 
curse  upon  the  weather,  he  thrust  them  in 
upon  us  en  viasseytkikd.  banging  the  door  to, 
called  out  to  the  conauctor,  *^JSn  route." 

A^ain  we  rumbled  on,  and,  ere  we  clear- 
ed me  last  lamps  of  the  town,  the  whole 
party  were  once  more  sunk  in  sleep,  save 
myself.  Hour  after  hour  rolled  by,  the 
ram  pattering  upon  the  roof,  and  the  heavy 
plash  of  the  horses'  feet  contributing  their 
mournful  sounds  to  the  melancholy  that 
was  stealing  over  me.  At  length  we  drew 
up  at  the  door  of  a  little  inn,  and,  by  the 
noise  and  bustle  without,  I  pnerceived  there 
was  a  change  of  horses.  Anxious  to  stretch 
my  legs,  and  relieve,  if  even  for  a  moment, 
the  wearisome  monotony  of  the  night,  I 
got  out,  and  strode  into  the  little  parlor  of 
the  inn.  There  was  a  cheerful  fire  in  an 
open  stove,  beside  which  stood  a  portly  fig- 
ure in  a  sheepskin  bunta  and  a  cloth  trav- 
eling cap,  with  a  gold  band  ;  his  legs  were 
cased  in  high  Russia  leather  boots,  all  evi- 
dent signs  of  the  profession  of  the  wearer, 
had  even  his  haste  at  supper  not  bespoke 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  government  courier. 

^^  You  had  better  make  haste  with  the 
horses,  Antoine,  if  you  don't  wish  the  post- 
master to  hear  of  it,"  said  he,  as  I  entered, 
his  mouth  filled  with  pie  crust  and  vin  de 
Beaune,  as  he  spoke. 

A  lumbering  peasant,  with  a  blouse, 
sabots,  and  a  striped  nightcap,  replied  in 
some  unknown  patois ;  when  the  courier 
again  said, — 

*'  Well,  then,  take  the  diligence  horses  ; 
I  must  ^et  on,  at  all  events ;  they  are  not 
so  humed,  I'll  be  bound ;  besides,  it  will 
save  the  gendarmes  some  miles  of  a  ride  if 
they  overtake  them  here." 

'^  Have  we  another  visS  of  our  passports 
here,  then  ?  "  said  I,  addressing  the  courier, 
^'for  we  have  already  been  examined  at 
Nancy. " 
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"Not  exactly  a  mrf,**  said  the  courier, 
eyeinff  me  most  sQspiciousl^  as  he  spoke, 
and  then  continuing  to  eat  with  his  former 
veracity. 

''Then  what,  may  I  ask,  have  we  to  do 
with  the  gendarmes  ?  " 

''It  is  a  search,''  said  the  courier,  gruffly, 
and  with  the  air  of  one  who  desired  no 
further  questioning. 

I  immediately  ordered  a  bottle  of  Bur- 
jTundy,  and  filling  a  large  goblet  before 
him,  said,  with  much  resnect,— 

**  A  Totre  bon  voyage.  Monsieur  le  Cou- 
rier." 

To  this  he  at  once  replied,  by  taking  ofF 
his  cap  and  bowing  politely  as  he  drank 
off  the  wine.  . 

"  Have  we  any  runaway  felon  or  stray 
galley  slave  among  us,"  said  I,  laughingly, 
^Hhat  they  are  going  to  search  us  ?  " 

"  No,  Monsieur,"  said  the  courier ; 
**  but  there  has  been  a  government  order 
to  arrest  a  person  on  this  road  connected 
with  the  di^adfnl  Polish  plot  that  has  just 
eckUid  at  Paris.  I  passed  a  vidette  of 
cavalry  at  Nancy,  and  they  will  be  up  here 
in  half  an  hour.''' 

"A  Polish  plot !  Why,  I  left  Paris  only 
two  days  ago»  and  never  heard  of  it." 

"C'est  bien  possible.  Monsieur?  Per- 
haps, after  all,  it  may  only  be  an  affair  of 
the  police  ;  but  they  have  certainly  arrest- 
ed one  prisoner  at  Meurice,  charged  with 
this,  as  well  as  the  attempt  to  rob  Frascati, 
and  murder  the  croupier." 

"  Alas,"  said  I,  with  a  half-suppressed 
^oan,  **  it  is  too  true ;  that  infernal  fellow, 
O'Leary,  has  ruined  me,  and  I  shall  be 
brought  back  to  Paris,  and  only  taken 
from  prison  to  meet  the  open  shame  and 
disgrace  of  a  public  trial." 

What  was  to  be  done  ? — every  moment 
was  precious.  I  walked  to  the  door  to 
conceal  my  agitation.  All  was  dark  and 
gloomy.  The  thought  of  escape  was  my 
only  one ;  but  how  to  accomplish  it  ? 
Every  stir  without  suggested  to  my  anx- 
ious mind  the  approaching  tread  of  horses 
— «very  rattle  of  the  harness  seemed  like 
the  clink  of  accoutrements. 

While  I  yet  hesitated,  I  felt  that  my 
fate  was  in  the  *  balance.  Concealment 
where  I  was,  was  impossible ;  there  were 
no  means  of  obtaining  horses  to  proceed. 
My  last  only  hope  then  rested  in  the 
courier ;  be,  perhaps,  might  be  bribed  to 
assist  me  at  this  juncture.  Still  his  im- 
pression as  to  the  enormity  of  the  crime 
imputed,  might  deter  him  ;  and  there  was 
no  time  for  explanation,  if  even  he  would 
listen  to  it  I  returned  to  the  room ;  he 
i^sd  finished  his  meal,  and  was  now  en- 


gaged in  all  the  preparations  for  encoun- 
tering a  wet  and  dreary  night.  I  hesitated ; 
my  fears  that  if  he  should  refuse  my  offers, 
all  chance  of  my  escape  was  gone,  aeterred 
me  for  a  moment.  At  length,  as  he  wound 
a  large  woolen  shawl  around  his  throat, 
and  seemed  to  have  completed  his  cos- 
tume, I  summoned  nerve  for  the  effort, 
and  with  as  much  boldness  in  my  manner 
as  I  could  muster,  said, — 

"Monsieur  le  Courier,  one  word  with 
you."  I  here  closed  the  door,  and  con- 
tinued :  *'  My  fortunes,  my  whole  prospects 
in  life,  depend  upon  my  reaching  Stras- 
bourg by  to-morrow  night.  You  alone  can 
be  the  means  of  my  doing  so.  Is  there 
any  price  you  can  mention  for  which  you 
will  render  me  this  service  ? — if  so,  name 
it." 

"  So,  then,  Monsieur,"  said  the  courier, 
slowly,  "  so,  then,  you  are  the " 

"  You  have  guessed  it,"  said  I,  inter- 
rupting.    **Do  you  accept  my  proposal." 

**  It  is  impossible,"  said  he,  "  utterly 
impossible,  for  even  should  I  be  disposed 
to  run  the  risk  on  my  own  account,  it 
would  avail  you  nothing ;  the  first  town 
we  entered,  your  passport  would  be  de- 
manded, and  not  being  vised  by  the  min- 
ister to  travel  en  courier  you  would  at 
once  be  detained  and  arrested." 

"  Then  am  I  lost,"  said  I,  throwing  my- 
self upon  a  chair :  at  the  same  instant  my 
passport,  which  I  carried  in  my  breast- 
pocket,  fell  out  at  the  feet  of  the  courier. 
He  lifted  it  and  opened  it  leisurely.  So 
engrossed  was  I  by  my  misfortunes,  that 
for  some  minutes  1  did  not  perceive  that, 
as  he  continued  to  read  the  passport,  he 
smiled  from  time  to.  time  till  at  length  a 
hearty  fit  of  laughing  awoke  me  from  my 
abstraction.  My  first  impulse  was  to  seize 
him  by  the  throat ;  controlling  my  tem- 
per, however,  with  an  effort,  I  said, — 

''And  pray.  Monsieur,  may  I  ask  in 
what  manner  the  position  I  stand  in  at 
this  moment  affords  you  so  much  amuse- 
ment ?  Is  there  anything  so  particular- 
ly droll — anything  so  excessively  ludicrous 
in  my  situation — or  what  particular  gift  do 
you  possess  that  shall  prevent  me  throwing 
you  out  of  the  window  ?" 

"Mais,  Monsieur,"  said  he,  half  stifled 
with  laughter,  "do  you  know  the  blunder 
I  fell  into  ?  it  is  really  too  good.  Could  you 
only  guess  whom  I  took  you  for,  you  would 
laugh  too." 

Here  he  became  so  overcome  with  merri- 
ment, that  he  was  obliged  to  sit  down, 
which  he  did  opposite  to  me,  and  actually 
shook  with  laughter. 

"  When  this  comedy  is  over,"  thought  I, 
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*'  Tfe  may  oegin  to  understand  each  other." 
Seeing  no  prospect  of  this,  I  became  at 
length  impatient,  and  jumping  on  my  legs, 
said, — 

"  Enough,  sir,  quite  enough  of  this  fool- 
ery. Believe  me,  you  have  every  reason  to 
be  thankful  that  my  present  embarrass- 
ment should  so  far  engross  me,  that  I  can- 
not afford  time  to  give  you  a  thrashing.*' 

"Pardon,  mille  paVdons,"  said  he, 
humbly,  '*  but  you  will,  I  am  sure,  forgive 
me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  was  stupid 
enough  to  mistake  you  for  the  fugitive 
EnglTshman,  whom  the  gendarmes  are  in 
pursuit  of.    How  good,  eh  ?" 

**  Oh  !  devilish  good — but  what  do  you 
mean  ?  '* 

"  Why,  the  fellow  that  caused  the  attack 
at  Frascati,  and  all  that,  and " 

*'  Yes — ^well,  eh  ?  Did  you  think  I  was 
he?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  did,  till  I  saw  your  pass- 
port." 

'*  Till  you  saw  my  passport !— Why,  what 
on  earth  can  he  mean  ?  "  thought  I. — "  No, 
but,"  said  I,  half  jestingly,  '*how  could 
you  make  such  a  blunder  ?  " 

**Why,  your  confused  manner — your 
impatience  to  get  on — your  hurried  nues- 
tions,  all  convinced  me.  In  fact,  Pd  have 
wagered  anything  you  were  the  English- 
man." 

*'  And  what,  in  Heaven's  name,  does  he 
think  me  now  ?*'  thought  I,  as  I  endeavor- 
ed to  join  the  laugh  so  ludicrous  a  mistake 
occasioned. 

"  But  we  are  delaying  sadly,"  said  the 
courier.     "  Are  you  ready  ?  " 

"  Ready  ? — ready  for  what  ?" 

**To  go  on  with. me,  of  course.  Don't 
you  wish  to  get  early  to  Strasbourg  ?  " 

'*  To  be  sure  I  do." 

"Well,  then,  come  along.  But,  pray 
don't  mind  your  luggage,  for  my  cal6cne  is 
loaded.  Your  instmments  can  come  m  the 
diligence." 

"  My  instruments  in  the  diligence  !  He's 
mad— that's  flat " 

"  How  they  will  laugh  at  Strasbourg  at 
my  mistake.' 

"That  they  will,"  thought  I.  "The 
only  doubt  is,  will  you  join  in  the  merri- 
ment ?  " 

So  saying,  I  followed  the  courier  to  the 
door,  jumped  into  his  caleche,  and  in 
another  moment  was  hurrying  over  the 
pave  at  a   pace  that  defied  pursuit,  and 

Sromised  soon  to  make  up  for  all  our  late 
elay.  Scarcely  was  the  fur-lined  apron  of 
the  caliche  buttoned  around  me,  and  the 
German  blinds  let  down,  when  I  set  to 
work  to  think  over  the  circumstance  that 


had  just  befallen  mo.     As  I  had  never  ex- 
amined   my  passport  from    the  moment 
Trevanion  handed  it  to  me  at  Paris,  I  knew 
nothing  of  its  contents ;  therefore,  as  to 
what  impression  it  might  convey  of  me,  I 
was  totally  ignorant.    To  ask  the  courier 
for  it  now  might  excite  suspicion ;  bo  that 
I  was  totally  at  sea  how  to  account  for  hii 
sudden  change  in  my  favor,  or  in  what  pre- 
cise capacity  I  was  traveling  beside  him. 
Once,   and    once    only,    the    thought  of 
treachery  occurred  to  me.    "  Is  he  s^utto 
hand  me  over  to  the  gendarmes  ?  and  are 
we  now  only  retracing  our  steps  towiid 
Nancy  ?    If  so.  Monsieur  le  Courier,  what- 
ever be  v\y  fate,  yours  is  certainly  an  un- 
enviable one."    My  reflections  on  this  held 
were  soon  broken  m  upon,  for  my  compan- 
ion again  returned  to  the  subject  of  hii 
**  singular  error,"  and  assured  me  that  hu 
was  as  near  as  possible  leaving  me  behind, 
under  the  mistaken  impression  of  my  being 
*  *  myself  ;  ^'  and  informed  me  that  all  Strei- 
bourg  would  be  delighted  to  see  me,  which 
latter  piece  of  news  was  only  the  more  flat*  .; 
tering,  that  I  knew  no  one  there,  nor  had 
ever  been  in  that  city  in  my  life  ;  and  aftir 
about   an  hour's  mystification  as  to  my  . 
tastes,  habits,    and  pursuits,  he  fell  fasii  . 
asleep,  leaving  me  to  solve  the  diflBcnlt  , 
problem  as  to  whether  I  was  not  somebody  . 
else,    or,    the    only    alternative— whethff  . 
traveling  en  courier  might  not  be  prescrib- 
ed by  physicians  as  a  mode  of  treating  ifi* 
sane  patients. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

A  NIGHT  IK  STRASBOURO. 

With  the  dawn  of  day  mv  miseries  re- 
commenced ;  for  after  letting  down  thi 
sash,  and  venting  some  very  fervent  imjjre* 
cations  upon  the  postilion  for  not  going 
faster  than  his  horses  were  able,  the  courier 
once  more  recurred  to  his  last  night's  blun- 
der, and  proceeded  very  leisurely  to  cate- 
chize me  as  to  my  probable  stay  at  Straa- 
bourg,  whither  1  should  go  from  thenoBf 
and  so  on.  As  I  was  still  in  doubt  what 
or  whom  he  took  me  for,  I  answered  with 
the  greatest  circumspection — watching; 
the  while,  for  any  clue  that  might  lead  ■• 
to  a  discovery  of  myself.  Thus  occasion 
ally  evading  all  pushing  and  home  queries 
and  sometimes,  when  hard  pressed,  feign- 
ing drowsiness,  I  passed  the  long  andanxr 
ious  day — the  fear  of  being  ovei^aken  e* 
mingling  with  the  thoughts  that  some  us^ 
lucky  admission  of  mine  might  discoT^T 
my  real  character  to  the  courier,  who^  lk 
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any  poet  Btation>  misht  hand  me  OYBr  to 
the  aathoritie^  '^  Could  I  only  guess  at 
tho  part  I  am  performing,"  thought  I> 
**  ana  I  might  manage  to  keep  up  tte  illu<- 
sion ;''  but  my  attention  was  so  entirely 
engrossed  by  fencing.  oS  all  his  thrusts, 
that  I  could  find  out  nothing.  At  last,  as 
night  drew  near^  the  thought  that  we  were 
approaching  Sirasboui^  rwied  my  spirits^ 
sugsesting  an  escape  from  dl  pursuit,  as 
weir  as  w  weloome  prospect  of  getting 
rid  of  my  present  torturer,  who,  whenever 
I  awoke  from  a  doze,  reverted  to  om*  sin* 
gnlar  meeting  with  a  piertinacity  that  ab- 
solutely seemed  like  malioe. 

''  As  I  am  aware  that  this  is  your  first 
visit  to  Straabourg/'  aaid  the  courier, 
'^perhsps  I  can  be  of  service  to  yon  in  re* 
commending  an  hotel*  Put  up,  I  advise 
you,  9t  the  '  Bear ' — ^a  capital  hotel,  and 
not  ten  minntea'  distance  from  the  the* 
atre." 

I  thanked  him  for  the  counsel ;  and,  re^ 
joioing  in  the  fiict  thaife  my  prototype,  who- 
ever he  might  bei,  was  unknown  in  the 
city,  began  to  feel  some  little  hope  of  get- 
ting  through  this  sciape,  as  I  had  done  so 
many  others. 

'^  They  have  been  keeping  the  *  Hugue- 
nots '  for  your  arrival,  and  all  Strasbourg 
is  imnatient  for  your  coming." 

^*  Indeed  ! "  said  I,  mumming  something 
meant  to  be  modest.  ^^  Who  the  devil  am 
I,  then,  to  cause  9X\  this  fracas  ?  Heaven 
grant,  not  the  new  '  nrefect,'  or  the  conSH 
mander  of  the  forces. 

^'I  am  told  the  'Zauberflote'  is  your 
favorite  opera  ?" 

''I  can^t  say  that  I  ever  heard  it*-^that 
is,  I  mean  that  I  could  say — well  got  up." 

Here  I  floundered  on,  having  so  far  K>r^ 
got  mvself  as  to  endanger  everything. 

"  Bu)w  very  unfortunate  !  Well,  I  hope 
vou  will  not  long  have  as  much  to  say. 
Meanwhile,  here  we  are  —  this  is  the 
'Bear.'" 

We  rattled  into  the  ample  ^09*^0  ctmMre 
of  a  vast  hotel,  the  postilion  omeking  his 
enormous  whip,  and  bells  ringing  on  eveiT 
side,  as  if  the  Crown  Prince  of  Kussia  had 
been  the  arrival,  and  not  a  poor  sub.  in  the 
4r-th. 

The  courier  jumped  out,  and  running 
up  to  the  landlord,  whispered  a  few  words 
in  his  ear,  to  which  the  other  answered  by  a 
deep  '^Ah,  vraimenti'  and  then  saluted 
me  with  an  obsequiousness  that  made  my 
flesh  quake. 

''I  shall  make  'mes  hommages'  in  the 
morning,"  said  the  courier,  as  he  drove  off 
at  full  speed  to  deliver  his  dispatches,  and 
left  me  to  my  own  devices  to  perform  a 


oharacter,  without  even  being  able  to  guess 
what  it  might  be.  My  passport^  too,  the 
only  thing  that  could  £hrow  any  light  upon 
the  affair,  he  had  taken  along  with  him, 
promising  to  have  it  vi^^  and  save  me 
any  trouble. 

Of  all  my  difficulties  and  puzzling  situa- 
tions in  life,  this  was  certainly  the  worst ; 
for  however  often  m^r  lot  had  been  to  per* 
senate  another,  yet  hitherto  I  had  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  aware  of  what  and 
whom  I  was  performing.  Now  I  might  be 
anybody,  from  Marshal  Soult  to  Monsieur 
Scribe ;  one  thing  onlv  was  certain,  I  must 
be  a"  Celebrity."  Tlie  confounded  pains 
and  trouble  they  were  taking  to  receive  me, 
attested  that  fact,  and  left  me  to  the  pleas- 
ing reflection  that  my  detection,  should  it 
take  place,  would  be  sure  of  attracting  a 
veiy  general :  publicity.  Having  ordered 
my  supper  from  the  landlord,  with  a  cer- 
tain air  of  reserve,  sufficient  to  prevent 
even  an  Alsace  host  from  obtruding  any 
questions  upon  me,  I  took  my  opportunity 
to  stroll  from  the  inn  down  to  the  river 
side.  There  lay  the  broad,  rapid  Rhine, 
separating  me,  by  how  narrow  a  limit, 
from  that  land,  wnere,  if  I  once  arrived, 
my  safety  was  certain.     Never  did  that 

S;reat  boundary  of  nations  strike  me  so 
orcibly  as  now  when  my  own  petty  inter- 
ests and  fortunes  were  at  stake.  Night 
was  fast  settling  upon  the  low,  flat  banks 
of  the  sti*eam,  and  nothing  stirred,  save 
the  ceaseless  ripple  of  the  river.  One  fish- 
ing bark  alone  was  on  the  water.  I  hailed 
the  solitary  tenant  of  it,  and  after  some 
little  parley,  induced  him  to  ferry  me  over. 
This,  however,  could  only  be  done  when 
the  night  was  farther  advanced — it  being 
against  the  law  to  cross  the  river  except  at 
certain  hours,  and  between  two  established 
points,  where  officers  of  tho  revenue  were 
stationed.  The  fisherman  was  easily  bribed, 
however,  to  evade  the  regulation,  and  only 
bargained  that  I  should  meet  him  on  the 
bonk  before  daybreak.  Having  settled  this 
point  to  my  satisfaction,  I  returned  to  my 
hotel  in  better  spirits ;  and  with  a  Stras- 
bourg pate,  and  a  fiask  of  Nierensteiner, 
drauK  to  my  speedy  deliverance. 

How  to  consume  the  long,  dreaiy  hours 
between  this  time  and  that  of  my  depar- 
ture, I  knew  not ;  for  though  greatly 
fatigued,  I  fdt  that  sleep  was  impossible  ; 
the  usual  resource  of  a  gossip  with  the 
host  was  equally  out  of  the  question ;  and 
all  tliat  remained  was  the  theatre,  which  I 
happily  remembered  was  not  far  from  the 
hotel* 

It  was  an  opera  night,  and  the  house 
was  crowded  to  excess:  but  with  some 
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little  management,  I  obtained  a  place  in  a 
box  near  the  stage.  The  piece  was  '^  Les 
Francs  Ma9ons,  which  was  certainly  ad- 
mirably supported,  and  drew  down  from 
the  auaience — no  mean  one  as  judges  of 
music — the  loudest  thunders  of  applause. 
As  for  me,  the  house  was  as  great  a  curi- 
osity as  the  opera.  The  novel  spectacle  of 
some  hundred  people  relishing  and  appre- 
ciating the  highest  order  of  musical  genius, 
was  something  totally  new  and  surprising 
to  me.  The  curtain  at  length  fell  upon 
the  fifth  act — ^and  now  the  deafening  roar 
of  acclamation  was  tremendous  ;  and  amid 
a  perfect  shout  of  enthusiasm,  the  mana- 
ger announced  the  opera  for  the  ensuing 
evening.  Scarcely  had  this  subsided,  when 
a  buzz  ran  through  the  house ;  at  first 
subdued,  but  gradually  getting  louder — 
extending  from  the  boxes  to  the  balcony — 
from  the  balcony  to  the  parterre — and 
finally  even  to  the  galleries.  Groups  of 
people  stood  upon  the  benches,  and  looked 
fixedly  in  one  part  of  the  house  ;  then 
changed  and  regarded  as  eagerly  the 
other. 

What  can  this  mean  ?  thought  I.  Is  the 
theatre  on  fire  ?  Something  surely  has 
gone  wrong  1 

In  this  conviction,  with  the  contagious 
spirit  of  curiosity,  I  mounted  upon  a  seat, 
and  looked  about  me  on  every  side  ;  but 
unable  still  to  catch  the  object  which 
seemed  to  attract  the  rest,  as  I  was  about 
to  resume  my  place,  my  eyes  fell  upon  a 
well-known  face,  which  in  an  instant  I  re- 
membered was  that  of  my  late  fellow-trav- 
eler, the  courier.  Anxious  to  avoid  his 
recognition,  I  attempted  to  get  down  at 
once ;  but  before  I  could  accomplish  it, 
the  wretch  had  perceived  and  recognized 
me  ;  and  I  saw  him,  even  with  a  gesture 
of  delight,  point  me  out  to  some  friends 
beside  him. 

"Confound  the  fellow,''  muttered  I ;  " I 
must  leave  tliis  at  once,  or  I  shall  be  in- 
volved in  some  trouble." 
'  Scarcely  was  my  resolve  taken,  when  a 
new  burst  of  voices  arose  from  the  pit — 
the  words  '^L'Auteur!"  mingling  with 
loud  cries  for  "  Meyerbeer! "  "  Meyerbeer! " 
to  appear.  **So,"  thought  I,  *Mt  seems 
the  great  composer  is  here.  Oh,  by  Jove  ! 
I  must  have  a  peep  at  him  before  I  go." 
So,  leaning  over  the  front  rail  of  the  box, 
I  looked  anxiously  about  to  catch  one 
hasty  glimpse  of  one  of  the  great  men  of 
his  day  and  country.  What  was  my  sur- 
prise, however,  to  perceive  that  about  two 
thousand  eyes  were  firmly  riveted  upon 
the  box  I  Avas  seated  in  ;  while  about  half 
the  number  of  tongues  called  out  unceas- 


ingly, "  Mr.  Meyerbeer  I — vive  Meyerbeer ! 
vive  I'Auteur  des  Francs  Macons  ! — vive 
les  Francs  Magons  1 "  etc.    Beiore  I  could 
turn  to  look  for  the  hero  of  the  scene,  my 
legs  were  taken  from  under  me,  and  I  felt 
myself  lifted  by  several  strong  men  and 
held  out  in  front  of  the  box,  while  the 
whole  audience,  rising  en  masse,  sainted 
me — yes    me,   Harry  Lorrequer — ^with   a 
cheer  that  shook  the  building.     Feaiiul  of 
precipitating  myself  into  the  pit  beneath 
if  I  made  &e  least,  effort,  and  half  wild 
with  terror  and  amazement,  I  stared  about 
like   a  maniac,  while  a  beautiful  young 
woman  tripped  along  the  edge  of  the  box, 
supported  by  her  companion's  hand,  and 
placed  lightly  upon  my  brow  a  chaplet  of 
roses  and  laurel.     Here  the  applause  was 
like  an  earthquake.. 

*' May  the  devil  fiy  away  with  half  of 
you,"  was  my  grateful  response  to  as  full  a 
cheer  of  applause  as  ever  the  walls  of  (lie 
house  re-ecnoed  to. 

**  On  the  stage — on  the  stage  ! "  shouted 
that  portion  of  the  audience  who,  occupy- 
ing tne  same  side  of  the  house  as  myself, 
preferred  having  a  better  view  of  me  ;  and 
to  the  stage  I  was  accordingly  hurried, 
down  a  narrow  stair,  through  a  side  scene, 
and  over  half  the  corps  de  ballet  who  were 
waiting  for  their  entree.  Kicking,  plung- 
ing, buffeting  like  a  madman,  they  carried 
me  to  the  **  flats,"  when  the  manager  led 
me  forward  to  the  foot-lights,  my  wreath 
of  flowei-s  contrasting  rather  ruefully  with 
my  bruised  cheeks  and  torn  habiliments. 
Human  beings,  God  be  praised  !  are  only 
capable  of  certain  efforts — so  that  one-half 
the  audience  were  coughing  their  sides 
out,  while  the  other  were  hoarse  as  bull- 
frogs from  their  enthusiasm  in  less  than 
five  minutes. 

**  You'll  have  what  my  friend  Rooney 
calls  a  chronic  bronchitis  for  these  three 
weeks,"  said  I,  "  that's  one  comfort,"  as  I 
bowed  my  back  to  the  "  practicable  "  door, 
through  which  I  made  my  exit,  with  the 
thousand  faces  of  the  parterre  shouting 
my  name,  or,  as  fancy  dictated,  that  oi 
one  of  viy  operas.  I  retreated  behind  the 
scenes  to  encounter  very  nearly  as  much, 
and  at  closer  quarters,  too,  as  that  lately 
sustained  before  the  audience.  After  an 
embrace  of  two  minutes'  duration  from 
the  manager,  I  ran  the  gauntlet  from  the 
prima  donna  to  the  last  triangle  of  the 
orchestra,  who  cut  away  a  back  button  of 
my  coat  as  a  souvenir.  During  all  this,  I 
must  confess,  very  little  acting  was  needed 
on  my  part.  They  were  so  perfectly  con- 
tented with  their  self-deception,  that  if  I 
had  made  an  affidavit  before  the  mayor — 
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it  tee  be  snch  a  functionary  in  such  an 
insane  town — they  would  not  nave  believed 
me.  Weaned  aua  exhausted  at  length  by 
all  I  hid  gone  through,  I  sat  down  upon  a 
bench,  and,  affecting  to  be  overcome  by 
my  feebn^,  concealed  my  face  in  my 
handkerchief.  This  was  the  first  moment 
of  relief  I  experienced  since  my  arrival ; 
bot  it  was  not  to  last  long,  for  the  man- 
ager, patting  down  his  head  close  to  my 
ear,  whispered, — 

"Monsieur  Meyerbeer,  I  have  a  surprise 
for  yon,  such  as  you  have  not  had  for 
sometime,  I  Tenture  to  say.'' 

"I  defy  you  on  this  head,"  thought  I. 
*•  If  they  make  me  out  King  Solomon  now, 
it  vill  not  amaze  me." 

"And  when  I  tell  you  my  secret,"  con- 
tinued he,  **  you  will  acknowledge  I  cannot 
be  of  a  very  jealous  disi>osition.  Madame 
Baptiste  has  just  told  mo  she  knew  you 
formerly,  and  that  she — that  is  you — were, 
in  fact— you  understand — ^there  had  been 
-80  to  say — a  little  something  between 
yon." 

I  eroaned  in  spirit  as  I  thought,  ^'  Now 
am  f  lost  without  a  chance  of  escape — the 
devil  take  her  reminiscences  ! " 

"I  see,"  continued  h  bon  mari,  **you 
cannot  guess  of  whom  I  speak  ;  but  when 
I  tell  you  of  Am6lie  Qrandet,  your  mem- 
ory will,  perhaps,  be  better." 

^'Amelie  Grandet ! "  said  I,  with  a  stage 
start.  I  need  not  say  that  I  had  never 
heard  the  name  before—**  Am61io  Grandet 
here!'' 

^*  Yes,  that  she  is,**  said  the  manager, 
rubbing  his  hands ;  "and  my  wife,  too." 

"Married! — Am^lie  Grandet  married! 
No,  no,  it  is  impossible — I  cannot  believe 
it  Bat  were  it  true — true,  mark  me — ^for 
worlds  would  I  not  meet  her." 

"Comme  il  est  drdle,"  said  the  manager, 
soliloquizing  aloud;  *'for  my  wife  takes 
it  mneh  easier,  seeing  they  never  met  each 
other  since  they  were  fifteen." 

-Ho,  ho!"  thought  I,  "the  affair  is 
&ot  so  bad  either;  time  makes  great 
rittnges  in  that  space.  And  does  she  still 
iwnember  me  ?"  said  I,  in  a  very  Romeo- 
in-the-garden  voice. 

"  Why,  so  far  as  remembering  the  little 
boy  that  used  to  play  with  her  in  the 
orchard  at  her  mother's  cottage  near  Pirua, 
whI  with  whom  she  used  to  go  boating 
|ipon  the  Elbe,  I  believe  the  recollection 
is  perfect.  But  come  along,  she  insists 
*»iwn  seeinjg  you,  and  is  at  this  very  mo- 
n^nt  waitmg  supper  in  our  room  for 
Ton." 

'^A  thorough  German  she  must  be," 
tboQght  I, ''  with  her  sympathies  and  her 


supper,  her  reminiscences  and  her  Rhine 
wine  hunting  in  couples  through  her 
brain." 

Summoning  courage  from  the  fact  of 
our  long  absence  from  each  other,  I  fol- 
lowed the  manager  through  a  wilderness 
of  pavilions,  forests,  clouds,  and  cataracts, 
and  at  length  arrived  at  a  little  door,  at 
which  he  knocked  gently. 

*'  Come  in,"  said  a  soft  voice  inside. 
Wo  opened,  and  beheld  a  very  beautiful 
young  woman  in  Tyrolese  costume.  She 
was  to  perform  in  the  afterpiece,  her  low 
bodice  and  short  scarlet  petticoat  display- 
ing the  most  perfect  symmetry  of  form 
and  roundness  of  proportion.  She  wtis 
dressing  her  hair  before  a  low  glass  as  we 
came  in,  and  scarcely  turned  at  our  ap- 
proach ;  but  in  an  instant,  as  if  some  sud- 
den thouglit  struck  her,  she  sprang  fully 
round,  and  looking  at  me  fixedly  for  above 
a  minute — a  very  trying  one  for  me — she 
glanced  at  her  husband,  whose  counten- 
ance plainly  indicated  that  she  was  right, 
and  calling  out  *  C'est  lui — c'estbien  lui ! ' 
threw  herself  into  my  arms,  and  sobbed 
convulsively. 

**  If  this  were  to  be  the  only  fruits  of 
my  impersonation,"  thought  I,  **it  is  not 
so  bad  ;  but  I  am  greatly  afraid  these  good 
people  will  find  out  a  wife  and  seven  ba- 
bies for  me  before  morning." 

Whether  the  manager  thought  that 
enough  had  been  done  for  stage  effect,  I 
know  not  ;  but  he  gently  disengaged  the 
lovely  Amelie,  and  deposited  her  upon  a 
sofa,  to  a  place  upon  which  she  speedily 
motioned  me  by  a  look  from  a  pair  of  very 
seducing  blue  eyes. 

*'  Francois,  mon  cher,  you  must  put  off 
*  La  Chaumiere.'     I  can't  play  to-night." 

**  Put  it  off  !  But  only  think  of  the  au- 
dience, ma  mic — they  will  pull  down  the 
house." 

**  C'est  possible,"  said  she,  carelessly. 
**  If  that  give  them  any  pleasure,  I  suppose 
they  must  be  indulged  ;  but  I,  too,  must 
have  a  little  of  my  own  way.  1  shall  not 
play  ! " 

The  tone  this  was  said  in — the  look — 
the  easy  gesture  of  command — no  less  than 
the  afflicted  helplessness  of  the  luckless 
husband — showea  me  that  Amelie,  how- 
ever docile  as  a  sweetheart,  had  certainly 
her  own  way  as  wife. 

While  le  cher  Francois  then  retired  to 
make  his  proposition  to  the  audience,  of 
substituting  something  for  the  "  Chau- 
miere" — the  "sudden  illness  of  Madame 
Baptisto  having  prevented  her  appear- 
ance"— we  began  to  renew  our  old  ac- 
quaintance by  a  thousand  inquiries  into 
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that  Toug^ast  time  whe&  we  were  sweet- 
hearts  and  lovers. 

*'  You  i-emember  me  then  so  well  ?*' 
said  L 

"  As  of  yesterday.  You  are  much  taller, 
and  your  eyes  darker ;  but  still  there  is 

something You  know^  howeveri  I 

have  been  expecting  to  see  you  these  two 
days,  and  tell  me  frankly  how  do  you  find 
me  looking  ?  " 

*'  More  beautif  uly  a  thousand  times  more 
beautiful,  than  ever — all  save  one  thingi 
Am61ie " 

"And  that  is ?'' 

**  Yon  are  married." 

"  How  you  jest.  But  let  us  look  back. 
Do  you  ever  think  on  any  of  our  old  com- 
pacts ?  "  Here  she  pulled  a  leaf  from  a 
rosebud  in  her  bouquet,  and  kissed  it.  "I 
wager  you  have  forgotten  ^Aa^" 

How  I  should  have  replied  to  this  ma- 
sonic Bign,  Heaven  knows  \  but  the  man* 
ager  fortunately  entered,  to  assure  us  that 
the  audience  had  kindly  consented  not  to 

Sul]  down  the  house,  out  to  listen  to  a 
ve^act  tragedy  instead,  in  which  he  had 
to  perform  the  principal  character.  "  So, 
then,  don't  wait  supper,  Amelie  ;  but  take 
care  of  Monsieur  Meyerbeer  till  my  re^ 
turn." 

Thus  once  more  were  we  left  to  our  sou- 
venirs, in  wliich,  whenever  hard  pushed 
myself,  I  regularly  carried  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  camp,  by  allusions  to  incidents 
whiqh,  I  need  not  observe,  had  never  oc- 
curred. After  a  thousand  stories  of  our 
early  loves,  mingled  with  an  occasional 
sigh  over  their  fleeting  character—- now 
indulging  a  soft  retrospect  of  the  once 
happy  past,  now  moralizmg  on  the  future 
— Amelie  and  I  chatted  away  the  hours 
till  the  conclusion  of  the  tragedy. 

By  this  time  the  hour  was  approaching 
for  my  departure ;  so,  after  a  very  tender 
leave-taking  with  my  new  friend  and  my 
old  love,  I  left  the  theatre,  and  walked 
slowly  along  to  the  river. 

^^So  much  for  early  associations," 
thought  I ;  "  and  how  much  better  pleased 
are  we  ever  to  paint  the  past  according  to 
our  own  fancy,  than  to  remember  it  as  it 
really  was.  Hence  all  the  insufferable  cant 
about  happy  infancy,  and  'the  glorious 
schoolboy  days,'  which  have  generally  no 
more  foundation  in  fact  than  liave  the 
'  ChAteaux  en  Espagne '  we  build  up  for 
the  future.  I  wager  that  the  real  Amant 
d'Enfiance,  when  he  arrives,  is  not  half  so 
great  a  friend  with  the  fair  Am61ie  as  his 
unworthy  shadow.  At  the  same  time,  I 
had  just  as.  soon  that  Lady  Jane  should 
have  no  'early  loves 'to  look  back  upon. 


except  sueh  as  I  have  performed  a  ofaarac- 
ter  in." 

The  plash  of  oars  near  me  broke  m  v  re* 
flections,  and  the  next  moment  found  me 
skimming  the  rapid  Bhine,  as  I  thought 
for  the  last  time,  ^*  What  will  they  say  in 
Strad[)ourg  to*morrow  P  How  will  they 
account  for  the  mysterious  disappearance 
of  Monsieur  Meyerbeer?  Poor  Am61ie 
Grandet ! "  for  so.  completely  had  the  late 
incidents  engrossed  my  attention,  that  I 
had  for  the  moment  lost  sight  of  the  most 
singular  ervent  of  aU**-«how  I  came  to  be 
mistaken  for  the  illustrious  composer. 


CHAPTER  L. 


▲  sysnusB, 


It  was  late  upon  the  following  day  ere  I 
awoke  from  the  long  deep  sleep  that  closed 
my  labors  in  Strasboui^.  In  tlxe  confusion 
of  my  waking  thoughts,  I  imagined  myself 
still  before  a  crowded  and  enthusiastic  au- 
dience— the  glare  of  the  footlights — the 
crash  of  the  orchestra— <the  &outs  of 
'TAutmrl "  "  rAnteur!  "  were  all  be- 
foi-c  me,  and  so  completely  possessed  me, 
that,  as  the  waiter  entered,  with  hot  water, 
I  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  pull  off 
my  nightcap  with  one  hand,  ^nd  press  the 
other  to  my  heart  in  the  usual  tneatrical 
style  of  acknowledgments  for  a  most  flat- 
tering reception.  The  startled  look  of  the 
poor  fellow  as  he  Cleared  the  door  to  es- 
cape, roused  me  from  my  hallucination, 
and  awakened  ^me  to  tiie  conviction  that 
the  8tt6|iicioii  of  lunacy  might  be  a  still 
heavier  infliction  than  the  personation  of 
Monsieur  Meyerbeer. 

With  thoughts  of  this  nature,  I  assumed 
my  steadiest  demeanor  —  ordered  my 
breakfast  in  the  most  orthodox  fashion — 
ate  it  like  a  man  in  his  senses  ;  and  when 
I  threw  myself  back  in  the  wicker  conveni- 
ency  they  call  a  caliche,  and  bid  adieu  to 
Kehl,  the  whole  fraternity  of  the  inn 
would  have  given  me  a  certificate  of  sanity 
before  any  court  in  Europe. 

"  Now  for  Munich,"  said  I,  as  wo  rat- 
tled along  down  the  steep  street  of  the  lit- 
tle town.  "  Now  for  Munich,  wjth  fdl  the 
speed  that  first  of  postmasters  and  slowest 
of  men,  the  Prince  of  Tour  and  Taxis,  will 
afford  us." 

The  future  engrossed  all  my  thoughts ; 
and,  puzzling  as  my  late  adventures  had 
been  to  account  for,  I  never  for  a  moment 
reverted  to  the  past-  *  *  Is  she  to  be  mine  ?  " 
was  the  ever-nsing  question  in  my  mind. 
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The  fhonsand  difflcalties  that  had  crossed 
mjpath  might  long  since  have  terminated 
a  pursuit  where  tiiere  was  so  little  of 
promise,  did  I  not  cherish  the  idea  in  mj 
heart,  that  I  wu«  fated  to  succeed.  Slieri- 
dan  answered  the  ribald  sneers  of  his  firat 
auditory  by  gaying,   **  Laugh  on ;    but  I 

have  it  in  mc,  and  by it  shall  come 

out"  So  I  whispered  to  myself, — **  Go 
on,  Harry.  Luck  has  been  hitherto  against 
Ton,  it  18  true  ;  but  you  have  yet  one 
throw  of  the  dice,  and  something  seems  to 
Bay,  a  fortunate  one  in  store  ;  and  if  so 
-^"  But  I  cannot  trust  myself  with  such 
anticipations.  I  am  well  aware  how  little 
the  world  sympathizes  with  the  man  whose 
tortanes  are  the  sport  of  his  temperament 
-that  April-day  frame  of  mind  is  ever  the 
jest  and  scoff  oi  those  hardier  and  sterner 
natures  who,  if  never  overjoyed- by  success, 
are  never  much  depressed  by  failure.  That 
I  hare  been  cast  in  the  former  mold,  these 
Confessions  have,  alas  !  plainly  proved ; 
bnt  that  I  regret  it,  I  fear  also,  for  my 
character  for  sound  judgment,  I  must  an- 
«wcr"No." 

**  Better  far  to  be 

In  utter  darkness  lying, 
Than  be  blest  with  light,  and  see 
That  light  for  ever  flying,** 

is  doubtless  very  pretty  poetry,  but  very 
poor  philosophy-  For  myself — and  some 
glimpses  of  sunshine  this  fair  world  has 
ifforded  me,  fleeting  and  passing  enough, in 
all  conscience — and  yet  I  am  not  so  ungrate- 
fad  as  to  repine  at  my  happiness  because 
it  vas  not  permanent,  while  I  am  thankful 
for  those  oright  hours  of  "  Love's  young 
dream,"  whicli,  if  nothiug  more,  are  at 
least  delightful  souvenirs.  They  form  the 
golden  thread  in  the  tangled  web  of  our  ex- 
idieace,  ever  appearing  amid  the  darker 
surface  around,  and  throwing  a  fair  halo 
of  brilliancy  on  what,  without  it,  were 
cold,  bleiiJc,  and  barren.    No,  no— 

«<  The  light  that  lies 
In  woman's  eyes,*' 

vere  it  twice  as  fleeting — as  it  is  ten  times 
more  brilliant — than  the  forked  lightning, 
irradiates  the  dark  gloom  within  us  for 
nuiny  a  long  day  after  it  has  ceased  to 
shine  upon  ns.  As  in  boyhood  it  is  the 
hamanizing  influence  that  tem^x^rs  the 
fierce  and  unruly  passions  of  our  nature, 
loin  manhood  it  lorms  the  ^oal  to  which 
ail  our  better  and  higher  aspirations  tend, 
telling  ns  there  is  something  more  worthy 
tkan  gold,  and  a  more  lofty  pinnacle  of 
Mnbition  than  the  praise  and  envy  of  our 


fellow-men  ;  and  we  may  rest  assured  that 
when  this  feeling  dies  within  us,  all  the 
ideal  of  life  dies  with  it,  and  nothing  re- 
mains save  the  dull  reality  of  our  daily 
cares  and  occupations.  '*I  have  lived  ana 
have  loved,"  saith  Schiller  ;  and  if  it  were 
not  that  there  seems  some  tautology  in  the 
phrase,  I  should  say,  such  is  my  own  mot- 
to.    *'  If  Lady  Jane  but  prove  true — if  I 

have  really  succeeded — if,  in  a  word 

But  why  speculate  upon  such  chances  ? — 
what  pretensions  have  I  ? — what  reasons 
to  look  for  such  a  prize  ?  Alas  !  and  alas  1 
were  I  to  catechise  myself  too  closely,  I 
fear  that  my  horses*  heads  would  face  to- 
ward Calais,  and  that  I  should  turn  my 
back  u])on  the  only  prospect  of  happiness 
I  can  picture  to  myself  in  this  world."  In 
reflections  such  as  these,  the  hours  rolled 
over,  and  it  was  already  late  at  night  when 
we  reached  the  little  village  of  Merchem. 
While  fresh  horses  were  being  got  ready,  I 
seized  the  occasion  to  partake  of  the  table 
d'hdte  supper  of  the  inn,  at  the  door  of 
which  the  diligence  was  drawn  up.  Around 
the  long,  and  not  over-scrupulously  clean 
table,  sat  the  usual  assemblage  of  a  German 
**  Eilwagen," —  smoking,  dressing  salad, 
knitting,  and  occasionally  picking  their 
teeth  with  their  forks,  until  the  soup 
should  make  its  appearance.  Taking  my 
place  amid  this  motley  assemblage  of  mus- 
tachioed shopkeepers  and  Aoluminously- 
petticoated  Fraus,  I  sat  calculating  how 
long  human  patience  could  endure  such 
companionship,  when  my  attention  was 
aroused  by  hearing  a  person  near  me  nar- 
rate to  his  friend  the  circumstances  of  my 
delnit  at  Strasbourg,  with  certain  marginal 
notes  of  his  own,  that  not  a  little  surpris- 
ed me. 

**  And  so  it  turned  out  not  to  be  Meyer- 
beer after  all,"  said  the  listener. 

"  Of  course  not,"  replied  the  other. 
i  **  Meyerbeer's  passport  was  stolen  from 
him  in  the  diligence  by  this  English  esn'oc, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  our  poor 
countryman  was  arrested,  the  other  iiassport 
being  found  upon  him  ;  while  the  English- 
man, proceeding  to  Strasbourg,  took  his 
benefit  at  the  opera,  and  walked  away  with 
above  twelve  thousand  florins." 

*'Sappermint !"  said  the  other,  tossing 
off  his  beer.  **  He  must  have  been  a  clever 
fellow,  though,  to  lead  the  orchestra  in  the 
Francs  Ma^ons.^^ 

**That  is  the  most  astonishing  part  of 
all,  for  they  say  in  Strasbourg  that  his 
performance  upon  the  violin  was  far  finer 
than  Paganini's  ;  but  there  seems  some  se- 
cret in  it,  after  all :  for  Madame  Baptiste 
swears  that  he  is  Meyerbeer ;  and,  mldfiX, 
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the  matter  is  far  from  being  cleared  up — 
nor  can  it  be,  till  he  is  apprehended." 

"  Which  shall  not  be  lor  some  time  to 
come,"  said  I  to  myself,  as,  slipping  noise- 
lessly from  the  room,  I  regained  my  ca- 
liche, and  in  ten  minutes  more  was  pro- 
ceeding on  my  journey.  **So  much  for 
correct  information,"  thought  I.  "One 
thing,  however,  is  certain — to  the  chance 
interchange  of  passports  I  owe  my  safety, 
with  the  additional  satisfaction  that  my 
little  German  acquaintance  is  reaping  a 
pleasant  retribution  for  all  his  worry  and 
annoyance  of  me  in  the  coup6.^' 

Only  he  who  has  toiled  over  the  weary 
miles  of  a  long  journey — exclusively  occu- 
pied with  one  thought — one  overpowering 
feeling — can  adequately  commiserate  my 
impatient  anxiety  as  the  days  rolled  slowly 
over  on  the  long  tiresome  road  that  leads 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  South  of  Germany. 

The  morning  was  breaking  on  the  fourth 
day  of  my  journey  as  the  tall  spires  of 
Munich  rose  to  my  view,  amid  the  dull 
and  arid  desert  of  sand  that  cit^  is  placed 
in.  '*At  last! "  was  my  exclamation,  as  the 
postilion  tapped  at  the  window  with  his 
whip,  and  then  pointed  toward  the  city — 
"at  lastl"  Oh!  what  would  be  the 
ecstasy  of  my  feelings  now,  could  I  ex- 
change the  torturing  anxieties  of  suspense 
for  the  glorious  certainty  my  heart  throbs 
for ;  now  my  journey  is  nearing  its  end, 
to  see  me  claim  as  my  own  what  I  only 
barely  aspire  to  in  the  sanguine  hope  of  a 
heart  that  will  not  despair.  But  cheer  up, 
Harry.  It  is  a  noble  stake  you  play  for  ; 
and  it  is  ever  the  bold  gambler  that  wins." 
Scarcely  was  this  reflection  made  half 
aloud,  when  a  sudden  shock  threw  me 
from  my  seat.  I  fell  toward  the  door, 
which,  bursting  open,  launched  me  out 
upon  the  road,  at  the  same  moment  that 
the  broken  axletree  of  the  caliche  had  up- 
set it  on  the  opposite  side,  carrying  one 
horse  along  with  it,  and  leaving  the  other, 
with  the  postilion  on  his  back,  kicking  and 
plunging  with  all  his  might  After  as- 
sisting the  frightened  fellow  to  dismount, 
and  having  cut  the  traces  of  the  restive 
animal,  I  tlien  perceived  that  in  the  melee 
I  had  not  escaped  scathless.  I  could  bare- 
ly stand  ;  and,  on  passing  my  hand  along 
my  instep,  perceived  I  had  sprained  my 
ankle  in  the  fall.  The  day  was  only  break- 
ing, no  one  was  in  sight,  so  that  after  a 
few  minutes'  consideration,  the  best  thing 
to  do  appeared  to  get  the  other  horse  upon 
his  legs,  and  despatching  the  postilion  to 
Munich,  then  about  three  leagues  distant, 
for  a  carriage,  wait  patiently  on  the  road- 
side for  his  return.    No  sooner  was  the  re- 


solve made  than  carried  into  execution ; 
and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
from  the  moment  of  the  accident,  I  was 
seated  upon  the  bank,  watching  the  retir- 
ing figure  of  the  postilion,  as  he  disap- 
peared down  a  hill,  on  his  way  to  Munich. 
When  the  momentary  burst  of  impatience 
was  over,  I  could  not  help  congratulating 
myself  that  I  was  so  far  fortunate  in 
reaching  the  end  of  my  journey,  ere  the 
the  mischance  befell  me.  Had  it  occurred 
at  Stutgard,  I  really  think  that  it  would 
have  hsJf  driven  me  distracted. 

I  was  not  long  in  my  present  situation, 
when  a  number  of  peasants,  with  broad- 
brimmed  hats  and  many-buttoned  coats, 
f massed  on  their  way  to  work  ;  they  all  sa- 
uted me  respectfully  ;  but  although  they 
saw  the  broken  carriage,  and  might  well 
guess  at  the  nature  of  my  accident,  yet  not 
one  ever  thought  of  proffering  his  services, 
or  even  indulging  curiosity,  by  way  of  in- 
quiry. "How  thoroughly  German,"  I 
tnought ;  '*  these  people  are  the  Turks  of 
Europe,  stupefied  with  tobacco  and  strong 
beer.  They  have  no  thought  for  anything 
but  themselves,  and  their  own  immediate 
occupations."  Perceiving  at  length  one 
whose  better  dress  and  more  intelligent 
look  bespoke  a  rank  above  the  common,  I 
made  the  effort  with  such  plat  Deutsch  as  I 
could  muster,  to  ask  if  there  were  any 
house  near,  where  I  could  remain  till  the 
postilion's  return,  and  learned,  greatly  to 
my  gratification,  that  by  taking  the  path 
which  led  through  a  grove  of  pine-trees 
near  me,  I  should  find  a  chateau,  but  who 
was  the  proprietor  he  knew  not;  indeed, 
the  people  were  only  newly  come,  and  he 
believed  were  foreigners^ — English,  he 
thought.  Oh,  how  my  heart  jumped,  as  I 
said,  *'  Can  they  be  the  Callonbys  ?  are 
they  many  in  family  ?  are  there  ladies — 
young  ladies  among  them  ?"  He  knew 
not.  Having  hastily  arranged  with  my 
new  friend  to  watch  the  carriage  till  my 
return,  I  took  the  path  he  showed  mc,  and, 
smarting  with  pain  at  every  step,  hurried 
along  as  best  I  could  toward  the  chdteau. 
I  had  not  walked  many  minutes,  when  a 
break  in  the  wood  gave  me  a  view  of  the 
old  mansion,  and  at  once  dispelled  the  il- 
lusion that  was  momentarily  gaining  upon 
me.  *'  They  could  not  be  the  Callonbys." 
The  house  was  old  ;  and  though  it  nad 
once  been  a  fine  and  handsome  structure, 
exhibited  now  abundant  traces  of  decay  ; 
the  rich  cornices  which  supported  the  roof 
had  fallen  in  many  places,  and  lay  in  frag- 
ments upon  the  terrace  beneath  ;  the  por- 
tico of  tne  door  was  half  tumbling  ;  and 
the  architraves  of  the  windows  wei'e  broken 
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and  dismantled;  the  tall  and  once  richly 
ornamented  chimneys  were  bereft  of  all 
their  tracery,  and  stood  bolt  npri^ht  in  all 
their  nakednese   above  the   high-pitched 
root    A  strangling  jet  d'eau  was  vigor- 
ously fighting  Its  way  amid  a  mass  of  creep- 
ing shrubs  and  luxuriant  lichens  that  had 
grown  around  and  above  a  richly  carved 
fountain,  and  fell  in  a  shower  of  sparkling 
dew  upon  the  rank  grass  and  tall  weeds 
aroand.     The  gentle  murmur  was  the  only 
Bound  that  broke  the  stillness  of  the  morn- 
ing. 

A  few  deities  in  lead  and  stone,  mutilat- 
ed and  broken,  stood  like  the  Genii  loci, 
guarding  the  desolation  about  them,  where 
un  old  superannuated  peacock,  with  droop- 
^Hi  f^^gg^d  tail^  was  the  only  living  thing 
to  be  seen.  All  bespoke  the  wreck  of  what 
once  was  great  and  noble,  and  all  plainly 
told  me  that  such  could  not  be  the  abode 
of  the  Callonbjs. 

Hsdf  doubting  that  the  house  were  in- 
ha})ited,  and  h^  scrupling,  if  so,  to  dis- 
turb its  inmates  from  their  rest,  I  sat  down 
upon  the  terrace  steps  and  fell  into  a  fit  of 
moving  on  the  objects  about.    That  strange 
propensity  of  my  countrymen  to  settle  down 
m  remote  and  unfrequented  spots  upon 
tlie  Continent  had  never  struck  me  so  foi*c- 
ibly :  for  although    unquestionably  there 
were  evident  traces  of  the  former  grandeur 
of  the  place,  yet  it  was  a  long-past  great- 
ness ;  and.  in  the  dilapidated  walls,  weed- 
grown  walks,  the  dark  and  gloomy  pine- 
groTes,  there  were  more  hints  for  sadness 
than  I  should  willingly  surround  myself 
by,  in  a  residence.     The  harsh  grating  of  a 
heavy  door  behind  roused  me ;  I  turned 
and  oeheld  an  old  man  in  a  species  of  tar- 
nished and  worm-eaten  livery,  who,  hold- 
ing the  door,  a^in  gazed  at  me  with  a 
mingled  expression  oi  fear  and  curiosity. 
HiYiDg  briefly  explained  the  circumstances 
which  nad  befallen  me,  and  appe^ed  to  the 
broken  caliche  upon  the  road  to  corrobo- 
rate my  testimony,  which  I  jjerceivcd  need- 
ed such  aid,  the  old  man  invited  me  to 
enter,  saying  that  his  master  and  mistress 
had  not  yet  risen,  but  that  he  would  him- 
Belf  give  me  some  breakfast,  of  which  by 
this  time  1  stood  much  in  want.    The  room 
into  which  I  was  ushered  corresponded 
well  with  the  exterior  of  the  house.    It 
was  large,  bleak,  and    ill-furnished ;  the 
ample,  uncurtained   windows,   the   cold, 
white-paneled  walls,  the  uncarpeted  floor, 
ailgivmg  it  an  air  of  uninhabitable  misery. 
Afew  chain  of  the  Louis-Quatorze  taste, 
vith  blae  velvet  linings,  faded  and  worn, 
*  cracked  marble  table  upon  legs  that  once 
i^  been  gilt,  two  scarcely  detectable  por- 


traits  of  a  mail-clad  hero  and  a  scarcely  less 
formidable  fair,  with  a  dove  upon  her  wrist, 
formed  the  principal  articles  of  furniture 
in  this  dismal  aboae,  where  so  sad  and  de- 
pressing did  everything  appear,  that  I  half 
regretted  the  curiosity  that  had  tempted 
me  from  the  balmy  air  and  cheerful  morn- 
ing without,  to  the  gloom  and  solitude 
around  me. 

The  old  man  soon  reappeared  with  a  not 
despicable  cup  of  cafe  noxr,  and  a  piece  of 
bread  as  large  as  a  teaspoon,  and  used  by 
the  Germans  pretty  much  in  the  same  way. 
As  the  adage  of  the  ''gift  horse"  is  of 
tolerably  general  accepSition,  I  ate  and 
was  thankful,  mingling  my  acknowledg- 
ments from  time  to  time  with  some  ques- 
tions about  the  owners  of  the  mansion, 
concerning  whom  I  could  not  help  feeling 
curious.  The  ancient  servitor,  nowever, 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  those  he  served  ; 
his  master  was  the  honorable  baron  ;  but 
of  his  name  he  was  ignorant ;  his  mistress 
was  young ;  they  had  not  been  many 
months  there  ;  they  knew  no  one — ^had  no 
visitors— he  had  heard  they  were  English, 
but  did  not  know  it  himself  ;  they  were 
*'gute  Leute,"  *^  good  people,"  and  that 
was  enough  for  him.  liow  strange  did  all 
this  seem,  that  two  people,  young,  too, 
!  should  separate  themselves  from  all  the  at- 
tractions and  pleasures  of  the  world  and 
settle  down  in  this  dark  and  dreary  soli- 
tude, where  every  association  was  of  melan- 
choly, every  object  a  text  for  sad  reflec- 
tions. Lost  in  these  thoughts,  I  sat  down 
beside  the  window,  and  heeded  not  the  old 
man  as  he  noiselessly  left  the  room.  My 
thoughts  ran  on  over  the  strange  phases 
in  which  life  presents  itself,  and  how  little, 
after  all,  external  influences  have  to  do 
with  that  peace  of  mind  whose  origin  is 
within.  **  The  Indian,  whose  wigwam  is 
beside  the  cataract,  heeds  not  its  thunders, 
nor  feels  its  sprays  as  they  fall  in  everlast- 
ing dews  upon  him  ;  the  Arab  of  the  desert 
sees  no  bleakness  in  those  never-ending 
plains,  upon  whose  horizon  his  eye  has 
rested  from  childhood  to  age.  WhoknoAVS 
but  he  who  inhabits  this  lonely  dwelling 
may  have  once  shone  in  the  gay  world, 
mixing  in  its  follies,  tasting  of  its  fascina- 
tion ?    And  to  think  that  now "    The 

low  murmurs  of  the  pine  tops,  the  gentle 
rustle  of  the  water  through  tlie  rank  grass, 
and  my  own  thoughts  combining,  over- 
came me  at  length,  and  I  slept — how  long 
I  know  not ;  but  when  I  awoke,  certain 
changes  about  me  showed  that  some  length 
of  time  had  elapsed  ;  a  gay  wood  fire  was 
burning  on  the  hearth ;  an  ample  break- 
fast covered  the  table ;  and  the  broad  sheet 
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of  the  Tirne^  newspaper  was  negligently  re- 

giing  in  the  deep  hollow  of  on  arm-cnair. 
fore  I  had  well  thought  how  to  apologize 
for  the  cool  instmeiancB  of  mv  intrusion, 
the  door  opened,  and  a  tall,  well-built  man 
entered;  his  shooting^jacket  and  gaiters 
were  evidence  of  his  English  origin,  while 
a  bushy  zaoustaohe  and  most  ample 
'^  Henri  Quatre  "  nearly  concealed  features 
that  still  were  not  quite  unknown  to  me  ; 
he  stopped,  looked  steadily  at  me,  placed 
a  hand  on  either  shoulder,  and  calling  out, 
*♦  Harry — Harry  Lorreqner,  by  all  that's 

S[loriou8!''  rusned  from  the  room  in  a 
ransport  of  laughter. 

If  my  escape  nrcmi  the  gallows  depended 
upon  iy  guig  myfriend,  Ishonid  hare 
submitted  to  the  last  penalty  of  the  law : 
never  was  I  so  completely  nonplussed. 
^^  Oonfound  him,  what  does  he  mean  by 
running  away  in  that  fashion  !  It  would 
serve  him  right  were  I  to  decamp  by  one 
of  the  windows  before  he  comes  back ;  but, 
hark  I  some  one  is  approaching." 

''  I  tell  you  I  cannot  be  mistaken,"  said 
the  man's  voice  from  without 

'^  Oh,  impossible  I "  said  a  ladylike  ac- 
cent that  seemed  not  heard  by  me  for  the 
first  time. 

"Judge  for  yourself,  though  certainly 
the  last  time  you  saw  him  may  confuse 
your  memory  a  little." 

^'What  tne  devil  does  he  mean  by 
that  P"  said  J,  as  the  door  opened,  and  a 
very  beautiful  young  woman  came  forward, 
who,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  called 
out, — 

"  True,  indeed,  it  is  Mr.  Lorreqner ;  but 
he  seems  to  have  forgotten  me." 

The  eyes,  the  lips,  the  tone  of  the  voice, 
were  all  familiar.  "  What !  can  it  be  pos^ 
sible  I "  Her  companion,  who  had  now 
entered,  stood  behind  her,  holding  his 
sides  with  ill-suppressed  mirth,  and  at 
length  called  out, — 

"Harry,  my  boy,  you  scarcely  were 
more  discomposed  the  last  morning  we 
parted  when  the  yellow  plush " 

"  By  Jove  it  is  1 "  said  I,  as  I  sprang  for- 
ward, and  seizing  my  fair  friend  in  my 
arms,  saluted  upon  both  cheeks  my  quon- 
dam flame.  Miss  Kamworth,  now  the  wife 
of  my  old  friend,  Jack  Waller,  of  whom  1 
have  made  due  mention  in  an  early  chap- 
ter of  these  Confessions. 

Were  I  given  a  muster-roll  of  my  ac- 
quaintance to  say  which  of  them  might  in- 
habit this  deserted  mansion,  Jack  Waller 
would  certainly  have  been  the  last  I  should 
have  selected — ^the  gay,  lively,  dashing, 
high-spirited  Jack,  fond  of  society,  dress, 
equipage,   living  entirely  in   tho  world, 


known  to  and  lik^  by  every  body,  of  uni«> 
versal  reputation.  Did  you  want  a  cavalier 
to  see  your  wife  through  a  crush  at  the 
Operf^  a  friend  in  a  duel,  a  rider  for  your 
kicking  horse  in  a  stiff  steeplechase,  a  bow- 
oar  for  your  boat  at  a  rowing-match,  Jack 
was  your  man.  Such,  then,  was  my  sur- 
prise at  finding  him  here,  that  although 
there  were  many  things  I  longed  to  inquire 
about,  my  first  question  was — 

**  And  how  came  you  here  ?  " 

"  Life  has  its  vicissitudes,"  replied  Jack, 
laughing  ;  "  many  stranger  things  have 
come  to  pass  than  %Hi^  reformation.  But 
first  of  all  let  us  think  of  breakfast ;  you 
shall  have  ample  satisfaction  for  all  your 
curiosity  afterward." 

"  Not  now,  I  fear ;  I  am  hurrying  on  to 
Munich.'' 

"Oh,  I  perceive;  but  you  are  aware 
that— -your  friends  are  not  there." 

^'  The  Callonbys  not  at  Munich  I "  said 
I,  with  a  start. 

''  No^  they  have  been  at  Saltzburg,  in 
the  Tyrol,  for  some  weeks ;  but  don't  fret 
yourself  ;  they  are  expected  to-morrow  in 
time  for  the  court  masquerade,  so  that  un- 
til  then  at  least  you  are  my  guest" 

Overjoyed  at  this  information,  I  turned 
my  attention  toward  madame,  whom  I 
found  much  improved ;  the  embonpaint  of 
womanhood  had  still  further  increased  the 
charms  of  one  who  had  always  been  hand- 
some, and  I  could  not  help  ack^owledj^ng 
that  my  friend  was  warraAtable  in  any 
scheme  for  securing  such  a  prize. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

JJLCK  waller's  SXORT. 

The  day  passed  quickly  over  with  my 
newly-found  friends,  whose  curiosity  to 
learn  my  adventures  since  wc  parted  anti- 
cipated me  in  my  wish  to  learn  theirs. 
After  an  early  dmner,  however,  with  a 
fresh  lo^  upon  the  hearth,  a  crusty  flask 
of  red  nermitage  before  us,  Jack  and  I 
sound  ourselves  alone,  and  at  liberty  to 
speak  freely  together. 

"I  scarcely  could  have  expected  such 
would  be  our  meeting.  Jack,"  said  I, 
"from  the  way  we  last  parted." 

"  Yes,  by  Jove,  Harry,  I  believe  I  be- 
haved but  shabbily  to  you  in  that  affair ; 
but  *  Love  and  War,'  you  know ;  and,  be- 
sides, we  had  a  distinct  agreement  drawn 
up  between  us." 

'*  All  true ;  and,  after  all,  you  are,  per- 
haps, less  to  blame  than  my  own  miserable 
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fortune  that  lies  in  wait  to  entrap  and  dis- 
appoint me  at  every  turn  in  life.  Tell  me, 
what  do  yon  know  of  the  Gallonbys  ?  " 

'^Nothing  peraonaUy.  We  have  met 
them  at  dinner,  a  viait  passed  subsequently 
between  ns,  et  voild  tout ;  they  have  been 
Keuery  hunting,  picture  hunting,  and  all 
^t  sort  of  tiling,  since  their  arrival,  and 
luely  mudi  in  Munich.  But  how  do  you 
stand  there  ?    *  To  be  or  not  to  be  '—eh  ?  " 

"That  is  the  very  question  of  all  others 
I  would  fain  solve,  and  yet  am  in  most 
complete  ignorance  of  all  about  it ;  but 
&e  time  approaches  which  must  decide 
ill  I  have  neither  temper  nor  patience 
for  further  contemplation  of  it.  So  here 
goes:  'Success  to  the  Enterprise.'" 

''Or,"  said  Jack,  tossing  off  his  glass  at 
the  moment,  **  or,  as  they  would  say  in 
Ireland,  '  Your  health  and  inclinations,  if 
they  be  virtuous.' " 

"And  now.  Jack,  tell  me  something  of 
yoar  own  fortunes  since  the  day  you  passed 
inein  the  post-chaise  and  four.'' 

*•  The  story  is  soon  told.  You  remem- 
ber that  when  I  carried  off  Mary,  I  had  no 
intention  of  leaving  England  whatever : 
my  object  was,  after  making  her  my  wife, 
to  open  negotiations  with  the  old  colonel ; 
isd  after  the  approved  routine  of  peniten- 
tial letters,  imploring  forgiveness,  and  set- 
ting forth  happiness  only  wanting  his 
sanction  to  make  it  heaven  itself,  to  have 
thrown  ourselves  at  his  feet  selon  les  regies, 
Bohbed,  blubbered,  blew  our  noses,  and 
dressed  for  dinner,  very  comfortable  in- 
mates of  that  particularly  snug  residence, 
^Uydrabad  Cottage.'  llow  Mary,  who 
behaved  with  great  courage  for  a  couple  of 
days  after  that,  got  low-spirited  and  de- 
presi^d  ;  the  desertion  of  her  father,  as 
she  called  it,  weighed  upon  her  mind,  and 
ill  mv  endeavors  to  rally  and  comfort  her 
vere  truitlees  and  unavailing.  Each  day, 
however,  I  exx)ected  to  hear  something  of, 
or  from,  the  colonel  that  would  put  an  end 
to  this  feeling  of  suspense ;  but  no — three 
weeks  rolled  on,  although  I  took  care  that 
he  knew  of  our  address,  we  never  received 
tny  communication.  Y-ou  arc  aware  that 
vben  I  married  I  knew  Mary  had,  or  was 
to  have  had,  a  largo  fortune,  and  that  I 
ttyEelf  bad  not  then  enough  in  the  world 
to  pay  the  common  expenses  of  our  wed- 
ding tour.  My  calculation  was  this — the 
Rconeih'ation  will  possibly,  what  with 
delays  of  post,  distance,  and  deliberation, 
take'  a  month — say  five  weeks — now,  at 
forty  pounds  per  week,  that  makes  exactly 
tvo  hundred  poandfr— such  being  the  pre- 
^  limit  of  my  exchequer,  when,  blessed 
^th  A  wife^  a  man,  and  a  maid,  three  im- 


perials, a  cap-case,  and  a  poodle,  I  arrived 
at  the  Boyal  Hotel,  in  Edinburgh.  Had 
I  been  Lord  Francis  Somebodv,  with  his 
hundred  thousand  a  year,  looting  for  a 
new  'distraction'  at  any  price,  or,  still 
more,  were  I  a  London  sfiopkeeper  spend- 
ing a  Sunday  in  Boulogne-snr-Mer,  and 
trying  to  find  out  something  *  expensive, 
as  he  had  only  one  day  to  stay,'  I  could 
not  have  more  industriously  sought  out 
opportunities  for  extravagance,  and  each 
day  contrived  to  find  out  some  two  or 
three  acquaintances  to  bring  home  to  din- 
ner. And  as  I  affected  to  have  been  mar- 
ried for  a  long  time,  Mary  felt  less  awk- 
ward among  strangers,  and  we  got  on 
famously;  still  the  silence  of  the  colonel 
weighed  upon  her  mind,  and  although  she 
partook  of  none  of  my  auTcieties  from  that 
source,  being  perfectly  ignorant  of  the 
state  of  my  finances,  she  dwelt  so  con- 
stantly upon  this  subject,  that  I  at  length 
yielded  to  her  repeated  solicitations,  and 
permitted  her  to  write  to  her  father.  Her 
letter  was  a  most  proper  one,  combining  a 
dutiful  regret  for  leaving  her  home,  with 
the  hope  that  her  choice  had  been  such  as 
to  excuse  her  rashness,  or,  at  least,  palliate 
her  fault.  It  went  to  say,  that  her  father's 
acknowledgment  of  her  was  all  she  needed 
:  or  cared  for  to  complete  lier  happiness, 
and  asking  for  his  permission  to  seek  it  in 
person.  This  was  the  substance  of  the 
letter,  which,  upon  the  whole,  satisfied 
me,  and  I  waited  anxiously  for  the  reply. 
At  the  end  of  five  days  the^  answer  arrived* 
It  was  thus  : — 

*'*Dear  Mart, — You  have  chosen 
your  own  path  in  life,  and  having  done  so, 
I  have  neither  the  right  nor  inclination  to 
interfere  with  your  decision ;  I  shall 
neither  receive  you,  nor  the  person  you 
have  made  your  husband  ;  and  to  prevent 
any  further  disappointment,  inform  you, 
that,  as  I  leave  this  to-morrow,  any  future 
letters  you  might  think  proper  to  address, 
will  not  reach, 

"  *  Yours  very  faithfully, 

"'C.  KaM WORTH. 
"'Hydrabad  Cottage.* 

"  This  was  a  tremendous  covpy  and  not 
in  the  least  anticipated  by  either  of  us ; 
upon  me  the  effect  was  stunning,  know- 
ing, as  I  did,  that  our  fast-diminishing 
finances  were  nearly  expended.  Mary,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  neither  knew"  nor 
thought  of  the  exchequer,  rallied  at  once 
from  her  depression,  and  after  a  hearty  fit 
of  crying,  dried  her  eyes,  and  putting  her 
arm  round  my  neck,  said, — 
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"*  Well,  Jack)  I  must  only  love  you  the 
morOy  since  papa  will  not  share  any  of  my 
affection. ' 

"  *  I  wish  he  would  his  purse  though/ 
muttered  I,  as  I  pressed  her  in  my  arms, 
and  strove  to  seem  perfectly  happy. 

"  I  shall  not  prolong  my  story  by  dwell- 
ing upon  the  agitation  this  letter  cost  me ; 
however,  I  had  yet  a  hundred  pounds  left, 
and  an  aunt  in  Harley  Street,  with  whom 
I  had  always  been  a  favorite.  This 
thought,  the  only  rallying  one  I  possessed, 
saved  mc  for  the  time  ;  and  as  fretting  was 
never  my  forte,  I  never  let  Mary  perceive 
that  anything  had  gone  wrong,  and  man- 
aged so  well  in  this  respect,  that  my  good 
3[>irits  raised  hers,  and  wo  set  out  for  Lon- 
on  one  fine  sunshiny  morning  as  happy  a 
looking  couple  as  ever  traveled  the  north 
road. 

"  When  wo  arrived  at  the  'Clarendon,' 
my  first  care  was  to  get  into  a  cab,  and 
drive  to  Harley  Street.  I  rang  the  bell  ; 
and  not  waiting  to  ask  if  my  aunt  was  at 
home,  I  dashed  upstairs  to  the  drawing- 
room  ;  in  I  bolted,  and  instead  of  the  pre- 
cise old  Lady  Lilford,  sitting  at  her  em- 
broidery, with  her  fat  poodle  beside  her, 
beheld  a  strapping-looking  fellow,  with  a 
black  moustache,  making  fierce  love  to  a 
youn^  lady  on  a  sofa  beside  him. 

"'Why,  how  is  this — I  really — there 
must  be  some  mistake  here/  In  my  heart 
I  knew  that  such  doings  in  my  good  aunt's 
dwelling  were  impossible. 

'*  'I  should  suspect  there  is,  sir,'  drawl- 
ed out  he  of  the  moustache,  as  he  took  a 
very  cool  survey  of  me  through  his  glass. 

*• '  Is  Lady  Lilford  at  home,  may  I  ask  ? ' 
said  I,  in  a  very  apologetic  tone  of  voice. 

"  *  I  haven't  the  honor  of  her  ladyship's 
acquaintance,'  replied  he,  in  a  lisp,  evi- 
dently enjoying  my  perplexity,  which  was 
every  moment  becoming  more  evident. 

*'*But  this  is  her  house,'  said  I,  *at 
least ^ 

'*  *Ladv  Lilford  is  at  Paris,  sir,'  said  the 
young  laciy,  who  now  spoke  for  the  first 
time.  '  Papa  has  taken  the  house  for  the 
season,  and  that  may  perhajis  account  for 
your  mistake.' 

**  What  I  muttered  by  way  of  aiiology 
for  mv  intrusion,  I  know  not ;  but  I  stam- 
mered— the  young  lady  blushed — the  beau 
chuckled,  and  turned  to  the  window,  and 
when  I  found  mvself  in  the  street,  I 
scarcely  knew  whether  to  laugh  at  my 
blunder,  or  curse  my  disappointment. 

**  The  next  morning  I  called  upon  my 
aunt's  lawyer,  and  having  obtained  her 
address  in  Paris,  sauntered  to  the  '  Junior 
Club,'  to  write  her  a  letter  before  post 


hour.  As  I  scanned  over  the  mominff  pa- 
pers, I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  flam- 
ing paragraph  which  announced  my  mar- 
riage to  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of 
the  millionnaire  Colonel  Kamworth.  Kot 
well  knowing  how  to  open  the  correspond- 
ence with  my  worthy  i*elative,  I  folded  the 
paper  containing  the  news,  and  addressed 
it  to  'Lady  Lilford,  H6tel  de  Bristol, 
Paris.' 

"When  I  arrived  at  the  *  Clarendon,' I 
found  my  wife  and  her  maid  surrounded 
by  cases  and  bandboxes ;  laces,  satins,  and 
velvets  were  displayed  on  all  sides,  while 
an  emissary  from  'Storr  and  Mortimer' 
was  arranging  a  grand  review  of  jewelry 
on  a  side-table,  one  half  of  which  woula 
have  ruined  the  Bajah  of  Mysore  to  pur- 
chase. My  advice  was  immeaiately  called 
into  requisition  ;  and  pressed  into  service, 
I  had  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  canvass, 
criticise,  and  praise,  between  times,  which 
I  did  with  a  good  grace,  considering  that 
I  anticipated  the  'Fleet'  for  every  flounce 
of  Valenciennes  lace  ;  and  could  not  help  as- 
sociating a  rich  diamond  aigrette  with  hard 
labor  for  life  and  the  climate  of  New  South 
Wales.  The  utter  abstraction  I  was  in  led 
to  some  awkw^ard  contretemps^  and  as  mj 
wife's  enthusiasm  for  her  purchases  in- 
creased so  did  my  reverie  gain  ground. 

'**  Is  it  not  beautiful.  Jack  ?  how  deli- 
cately worked  !  it  must  have  taken  a  long 
time  to  do  it.' 

'* '  Seven  years,'  I  muttered,  as  my 
thoughts  ran  upon  a  very  different  topic 

"  '  Oh,  no,  not  so  much,'  said  she,  laugh- 
ing ;  '  and  it  must  be  such  a  hard  thing  to 
do.' 

"  'Not  half  so  hard  as  carding  wool,  or 
pounding  oyster  shells.' 

'*  *  How  absurd  you  are  I  W^ell,  I'll  take 
this,  it  will  look  so  well  in ' 

"  '  Botany  Bay,'  said  I,  with  a  sigh  that 
set  all  the  party  laughing,  which  at  last 
roused  me,  and  enabled  me  to  join  in  the 
joke. 

"  As  at  length  one  half  of  the  room  be- 
came filled  with  millinery,  and  the  other 
glittered  with  jewels  ana  bijouterie,  my 
wife  grew  weary  with  her  exertions,  and 
we  found  ourselves  alone. 

"When  I  told  her  that  my  aunt  had 
taken  up  her  residence  in  Paris,  it  immedi- 
ately occurred  to  her  how  pleasant  it  would 
be  to  go  there  too  ;  and,  although  I  con- 
curred in  the  opinion  for  very  different 
reasons,  it  was  at  length  decided  that  we 
should  do  so  ;  and  the  only  difiiculty  now 
existed  as  to  the  means,  as  tiiough  the  daily 

Cpers  teemed  with  *  four  ways  to  go  from 
mdon  to  Paris,'  they  all  resolved  thorn- 
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selyei  into  one,  and  that  one,  iinfortiinately 
to  me,  the  most  difScnlt  and  impracticable 
— by  money. 

*•  There  was,  however,  one  last  resource 
open — the  sale  of  my  commission.  I  will 
not  dwell  npon  what  it  cost  me  to  resolve 
npon  this — the  determination  was  a  pain- 
ful one,  but  it  was .  soon  oomc  to,  and  be- 
fore five  o'clock  that  day,  Cox  and  Green- 
wood had  got  their  instructions  to  sell  out 
for  mc,  and  had  advaiiiced  a  thousand 
pounds  of  the  purchase.  Our  bill  settled, 
the  waiters  bowing  to  the  ground  (it  is 
yonr  ruined  man  that  is  always  the  most 
liberal),  the  post-horses  harnessed,  and  im- 
patient for  the  road,  I  took  my  place  be- 
side my  wife,  while  my  valet  lield  a  parasol 
over  the  soubrette  in  the  ramble — all  in 
the  approved  fashion  of  those  who  have  an 
unlimited  credit  with  Coutts  or  Drum- 
mond — ^the  whips  cracked,  the  leaders  ca- 
pered, and  with  a  patronizing  bow  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  *  Clarendon,'  away  we 
rattled  to  Dover. 

^*  After  the  usual  routine  of  sea-sickness, 
fati^e,  and  poisonous  cookery,  we  reached 
Pans  on  the  fifth  day,  and  put  up  at  the 
*•  H6tel  do  Londres,'  Place  Vend6me. 

'*  To  have  an  adequate  idea  of  the  state 
of  my  feeling^  as  I  trod  the  splendid  apart- 
ments of  this  princely  hotel,  sniTonnded 
by  every  luxury  that  wealth  can  procure 
or  taste  suggest,  you  must  imagine  the 
condition  of  a  man  who  is  i*cgaleu  with  a 
sumptuous  banquet  on  the  eve  of  his  ex- 
ecution. The  inevitable  termination  to  all 
my  present  splendor  was  never  for  a  mo- 
ment absent  from  my  thoughts,  and  the 
seci-ecy  with  which  I  was  obliged  to  con- 
ceal my  feelings  f(Hrmed  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  ray  misery.  '  The  coup,  when 
it  does  come,  will  be  sad  enough,  and  poor 
Mary  may  as  well  have  the  comfort  of  the 
deception  as  long  as  it  lasts  without  suf- 
fering as  I  do.'  Such  was  the  reasoning 
by  which  I  met  every  resolve  to  break  to 
her  tho  real  state  of  our  finances,  and  such 
the  frame  of  mind  in  which  I  spent  my 
days  at  Paris,  the  only  really  unhappy  ones 
I  can  ever  chaise  mv* memory  with. 

'^We  had  scarcely  got  settled  in  the 
hotel,  when  my  aunt,  who  inhabited  the 
opposite  side  of  the  '  Place,'  came  over  to 
see  us  and  wish  us  joy.  She  had  seen  the 
paragraph  in  the  Posty  and  like  all  other 
people  with  plenty  of  money,  fully  approv- 
ed a  match  like  mine. 

"  She  was  delighted  with  Mary,  and  de- 
spite the  natural  reserve  of  the  old  maiden 
lady,  became  actually  cordial,  and  invited 
us  to  dine  with  her  that  day,  and  every 
succeeding  one  we  might  feel  disposed  to 
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do  so.  f  So  far  so  well,'  thought  I,  as  I 
offered  her  my  arm  to  see  her  home  ;  ^  but 
if  she  knew  of  what  value  even  this  small 
attention  is  to  us,  am  I  quite  so  sure  she 
would  offer  it  ?  However,  no  time  is  to 
be  lost ;  I  cannot  live  in  this  state  of  hour- 
ly dotation ;  I  must  make  some  one  the 
confidant  of  my  sorrows,  and  none  so  fit  as 
she  who  can  relieve  as  well  as  advise  upon 
them.'  Although  such  was  my  determina- 
tion, yet  somehow  I  could  not  pluck  up 
courage  for  the  effort.  My  aunt^  congra- 
tulations upon  my  good  luck  made  me 
shrink  from  the  avowal ;  and  while  she  ran 
on  upon  the  beauty  and  grace  of  my 
wife,  topics  I  fully  concurred  in,  I  almost 
chimed  in  with  her  satisfaction  at  the 
prudential  and  nroper  motives  which  led 
to  tlie  match.  Twenty  times  I  was  on  the 
eve  of  ijitemipting  her,  and  saying,  *  But, 
madam,  I  am  a  beggar,  mv  wife  has  not  a 
shilling — I  have  absolutely  nothing — hec 
father  disowns  us— my  commission  is  sold, 
and  in  three  weeks  the  ''H6tel  de  Lon- 
dres^'  and  the  '^Palais  Boyal"  will  be 
some  hundred  pounds  the  richer,  and  I 
without  the  fare  of  a  cab  to  drive  me  down 
to  the  Seine  to  drown  myself.' 

**  Such  were  my  thoughts ;  but  when- 
ever I  endeavorea  to  speak  them,  some 
confounded  fulness  in  my  throat  nearly 
choked  me:  my  temples  throbbed,  my 
hands  trembled,  and  whether  it  was  shame, 
or  the  sickness  of  despair,  I  cannot  say, 
but  the  words  would  not  come,  and  all 
that  I  could  get  out  was  some  flattery  of 
my  wife's  beauty,  or  some  vapid  eulogy 
upon  my  own  cleverness  in  securing  such  * 
IV prize.  To  give  you  in  one  brief  sentence 
an  idea  of  my  state,  Harry,  know,  then, 
that  though  loving  Mary  with  all  my  heart 
and  soul,  as  I  felt  she  deserved  to  be  loved, 
fifty  times  a  day  I  would  have  given  my 
life  itself  that  you  had  been  the  successful 
man  on  the  morning  that  I  carried  her  off, 
and  that  Jack  Wuler  was  once  more  a 
bachelor,  to  see  the  only  woman  he  ever 
loved  the  wife  of  another. 

"  But  this  is  growing  tedious,  Harry ;  I 
must  get  over  the  ground  faster.  Two 
months  passed  over  at  Paris,  during  which 
we  contmtied  to  live  at  the  Londi-es,  giv- 
ing dinners,  soiriea,  dejeHners,  with  the 
prettiest  equipage  in  the  Champs  Elys^ee 
we  were  quite  the  mode,  for  my  wife, 
which  is  rare  enough  for  an  English- 
woman, knew  how  to  dress  hereelf.  Our 
evening  parties  were  the  most  distinguish- 
ed things  going,  and  if  I  were  capable  of 
partaking  of  any  pleasure  in  the  iclaty  I 
had  my  snare,  havmg  won  all  the  pigeon 
matches  in  the  Bols  ae  Boulogne,  and  beat 
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liord  Henrj  Seymonr  himself  in  a  steeple* 
chase.  Tlie  coutinnal  round  of  occupation 
in  which  pleasure  involves  a  man  is  cer- 
tainly its  greatest  attraction — reflection  is 
impossible — the  present  is  too  full  to  admit 
any  of  the  past,  and  very  little  of  the  f  u- 
ttire ;  and  oven  I,  with  all  my  terrors 
awaiting  mo^  began  to  feel  a  half  indiffer- 
ence to  the  result  in  the  manifold  cares  of 
my  then  existence.  To  this  state  of  fatal- 
ism, for  such  it  was  becoming,  had  I  ar- 
rivcd,  when  the  vision  was  dispelled  in  a 
moment  by  a  visit  from  my  aunt,  who 
came  to  say,  that  some  business  requiring 
her  immediate  presence  in  London,  she  was 
to  set  out  that  evening,  bat  hoped  to  find 
us  in  Paris  on  her  return.  I  was  thnnder- 
struck  at  the  news,  although  as  yet  I  had 
obtained  no  manner  of  assistance  from  the 
old  lady,  yet  I  felt  that  her  very  presence 
was  a  kind  of  security  to  us,  and  that  in 
every  sudden  emergency  she  was  there  to 
apply  to.  My  money  was  nearly  expended, 
the  second  and  last  instalment  of  my  com- 
mission was  all  that  remained,  and  much 
of  even  that  I  owed  to  tradespeople.  I 
now  resolved  to  speak  out  'The  worst 
must  be  known/  thought  I,  Mn  a  few  days, 
and  now  or  never  to  it.'  So  saying,  I 
drew  mv  aunt's  arm  within  my  oWn,  and 
telling  her  that  I  wished  a  few  minutes* 
conversation  alone,  led  her  to  one  of  the 
less  freauented  Walks  in  the  Tuileries  gar- 
dens. When  wo  had  got  sufficiently  far  to 
be  removed  from  all  listeners,  I  began 
thus :  '  My  dearest  aunt,  what  I  have  suf- 
fered in  concealing  from  you  so  long  the 
subject  of  my  pi'esent  confession,  will 
plead  as  my  excuse  in  not  making  you 
■sooner  my  confidante.'  AVhcn  I  had  got 
thus  far,  the  agitation  of  my  aunt  was 
such  that  I  could  not  venture  to  say  more 
for  a  minute  or  two.  At  length  she  said, 
in  a  kind  of  hurried  whisper,  'Go  on;' 
and  although  then  I  would  nave  given  all 
I  possessed  in  the  world  to  have  continned, 
I  could  not  speak  a  word. 

"'Dear  John,  what  is  it? — anything 
about  Mary  ?    For  Heaven's  sake,  speak. 

'' '  Yes,  dearest  aunt,  it  is  about  Mary, 
and  entirelv  about  Mary. - 

'"Ah,  dear  me,  I  feared  it  long  since ; 
but  then,  John,  consider  she  is  very  hand- 
some— very  much  admired-^and * 

'* '  That  makes  it  all  the  heavier,  mjr  dear 
aunt ;  the  prouder  her  present  position, 
the  more  severely  will  she  feel  the  reverse.' 

" '  Oh,  but  surely,  John,  your  fears  must 
exaggerate  the  danger.' 

"'Nothing  of  the  kind— -I  have  not 
words  to  ten  yon.' 

'"Oh  dear^  oh  dear,  don't  say  so,'  said 


the  old  lady,  bliuhiiig';  ^for,tiieQ^h  I  hare 
often  remarked  a  kind  of  gay  flirting  man- 
ner she  has  with  men,  I  am  sure  she 
means  nothing  by  it'— she  is.  so  young — and 
so--  ■  ' 

"I  stopped,  stepped  forward,  and  look- 
ing straight  in  my  aunt's  face,  broke  out 
into  a  fit  of  laughter,  that  she,  mistaking 
for  hystericfdfrom  its  violence,  nearly  faint- 
ed upon  the  spot. 

"  As  soon  as  I  could  anfficiently  recover 
gravity  to  explain  to  my  aunt  her  mistake, 
I  ondoavored  to  do  so ;  but  so  ludicrous 
was  the  cofUreiemp9y  and  so  ashamed  the 
old  lady  for  her  gratuitous  suspicions,  that 
she  would  not  li^en  to  a  wonl,  and  begged 
me  to  return  to  lier  hotel.  Such  an  unex- 
pected turn  to  my  communication  routed 
all  my  plans ;  and  after  a  very  awkward 
silence  of  some  minutes  on  both  sides,  I 
mumbled  something  about  her  expensive 
habits  of  life,  costly  ccfuipage,  number  of 
horses,  etc.,  and  hinted  at  the  propriety  of 
retrenchment. 

" '  Mary  rides  beantifuUy,'  said  my  aunt, 
drily. 

"  *  Yes  ;  but,  my  dear  aunt,  it  was  not 
exactly  of  that  I  was  going  to  speak,  for  in 
fact ' 

^' '  Oh,  John,'  said  she,  interrupting,  '  I 
know  your  delicacy  too  well  to  suspect ; 
but,  in  fact,  I  have  myself  perceived  what 
vou  allude  to,  and  wished  very  much  to 
have  somo  conversation  with  you  on  the 
subject.' 

"  '  Thank  God  I '  said  I  to  myself,  '  at 
leni^h  we  understand  each  other,  and  the 
ice  IB  broken  at  last' 

'"Indeed,  I  think  I  have  anticipated 
your  wish  in  the  matter;  but  bb  time 
presses,  and  I  must  look  after  all  my  pack- 
ing, I  shall  say  good-by  for  a  few  weeks  ; 
and  in  the  evening,  Jepson,  who  stays  here, 
will  bring  you  what  I  mean  over  to  your 
hotel.     Once  more,  then,  good-by  1 ' 

"  'Good-by,  my  dearest,  kindest  friend! ' 
said  I,  taking  a  most  tender  adieu  of  the 
old  lady.  '  What  an  excellent  creature  she 
is  ! '  said  I,  half  aloud,  as  I  turned  toward 
home ;  '  how  considerate,  how  truly  kind, 
to  spare  me,  too,  all  the  pain  of  explana- 
tion. Now  I  begin  to  breathe  once  more. 
If  there  be  a  flask  of  Johannisbei^  iu  the 
"  Londres,"  I'll  drink  your  health  this  day, 
and  so  shall  Mary.'  do  saying,  I  entered 
the  Hotel  with  a  lighter  be^t  and  a  firmer 
step  than  ever  it  had  been  my  fortune  to 
do  nitherto. 

" '  We  shall  miss  the  old  lady,  Fm  auro, 
Mary,  she  is  bo  kind,' 

"'  Oh  I  indeed  she  is ;  but  then,  John, 
she  is  such  a  prude*^ 
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''Now  I  could  not  help  recurring  in  my 
mind  to  some  of  the  conversation  in  the 
Tuileries  gardens,  and  did  not  feel  exactly 
at  ease. 

"  ^  Such  a  prude,  and  so  yery  old-fash- 
ioned in  her  notions.' 

"  *  Yest  Mary,'  said  \y  with  more  gravity 
than  she  was  prepared  for,  ^  she  is  a  prude; 
but  I  am  not  certain  that  in  foreign  soci- 
ety, where  less  liberties  are  tolerated  than 
in  our  country,  if  such  a  bearing  be  not 
wiser-'  What  I  was  going  to  plunge  into, 
Uejiven  knows,  for  the'  waiter  entered  at 
the  moment,  and  presenting  me  with  a 
large  and  carefully-sealed  package,  said, 
*  De  le  part  de  Miladi  Li  If  ore.'  '  But  stay, 
here  comes,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  better 
eulogy  upon  my  dear  ciuut  than  any  I  can 
pronounce.' 

'^ '  How  heavy  it  is,'  said  I  to  mvself, 
balancing  the  parcel  in  my  hand.  '  There 
is  no  answer/  said  I  aloud  to  the  waiter, 
who  stood  as  if  expecting  one. 

** '  The  servant  wishes  to  have  some  ac- 
knowledgment in  writingt  sir,  that  it  has 
been  delivered  into  your  own  hands.' 

'^  'Send  him  here,  then,'  said  L 

"  Jepson  entered.  *  Well,  George,  your 
parcel  is  all  right,  and  here  is  a  napoleon 
to  drink  my  health.' 

''Scarcely  had  the  servants  left  the 
room,  when  Mary,  whose  curiosity  was 
fully  roused,  rushed  over,  and  tried  to  got 
the  packet  from  me.  After  a  short  strug- 
gle, I  yielded,  and  she  flew  to  the  end  of 
the  room,  and  tearing  open  the  seals,  sev- 
eral papers  fell  to  the  ground.  Before  I 
could  have  time  to  snatch  tliem  up,  she 
had  read  some  lines  written  on  the  enve- 
lope, and,  turning  toward  me,  threw  her 
arms  around  my  neck,  and  said,  '  Yes^ 
Jack,  she  is  indeed  all  you  have  said. 
Look  here  I '  X  turned  and  read,  with 
what  feeling  I  leave  to  you  to  guess,  the 
following  :— 

'"Drab  Nephew  and  Niece,— The 
inclosed  will  convey  to  you,  with  my 
warmest  wishes  for  your  happiness,  a  tick- 
et on  the  Frankfort  Lottery,  of  which  I 
inclose  the  scheme.  I  also  take  the  op- 
portunity of  saying  that  I  have  purchased 
the  Hungarian  pony  for  Mary,  which  we 
spoke  of  this  morning.  It  is  at  Johnston's 
stable,  and  will  be  delivered  on  sending 
for  it' 


" '  Think  of  that,  Jack— the  Borghese 
pony,  with  the  silky  tail,  mine  !  Oh,  what 
a  deiur,  good  old  soul !  it  was  the  very 
thing  of  all  others  I  longed  for,  for  they 


told  me  the  princess  had  refused  every 
offer  for  it.' 

"  While  Mary  ran  on  in  this  strain,  I 
sat  mute  and  stupefied ;  the  sudden  re- 
verse my  hopes  had  sustained  deprived  me 
for  a  moment  of  all  thought,  and  it  was 
several  minutes  before  I  could  rightly  take 
in  the  full  extent  of  my  misfortunes. 

"  How  that  crazy  old  maid — for  such, 
alas  I  I  called  her  to  myself  now — could 
have  so  blundered  all  my  meaning — how 
she  could  so  palpably  have  mistaken — I 
could  not  conceive.  What  a  remedy  for  a 
man  overwhelmed  with  debt— a  ticket  in 
a  German  lottery,  and  a  .cream-colored 
pony,  as  if  my  whole  life  had  not  been 
one  continued  lottery  with  every  day  a 
blank  ;  and  as  to  horses,  I  had  eleven  in 
my  stables  already.  Perhaps  she  thought 
twelve  would  read  better  in  my  schedule, 
when  I,  next  week,  sun*endered  as  insol- 
vent. 

"  Unable  to  bear  the  delight,  the  child- 
ish delight  of  Mary,  on  her  new  acquisi- 
tion, I  rushed  out  of  the  house,  and  wan- 
dered for  several  hours  on  the  Boulevards. 
At  last  I  summoned  up  courage  to  tell  my 
wife.  I  once  more  turned  toward  home, 
and  entered  her  dressing-room,  where  she 
was  having  her  hair  dressed  for  a  ball  at 
the  Embassy.  My  resolution  failed  me : 
'  Not  now  ; '  thought  I,  '  to-morrow  will 
do  as  well — one  night  more  of  happiness 

for  her,  and  then '    I  looked  on  with 

pleasure  and  pride,  as  ornament  after  orna- 
ment, brilliant  with  diamonds  and  emer- 
alds, shone  in  her  hair  and  upon  her  arms, 
still  heightening  her  beauty,  and  lighting 
up  with  a  dazzling  brilliancy  her  lovely 
fieure.  'But  then  it  must  come,  and 
wnenever  the  hour  arrives,  the  reverse  will 
be  fuUy  as  bitter  ;  besides,  I  am  able  now, 
and  when  I  may  again  be  so,  who  can 
tell?  Now  then  be  it,'  said  I,  as  I  told  the 
waiting-maid  to  i^tire ;  and  taking  a 
chair  l^ide  my  wife,  put  my  arm  round 
her. 

" '  There,  John,  dearest,  take  care ; 
don't  you  see  you'll  crush  all  tliat  great 
affair  01  Malines  lace,  and  Bosetta  has  been 
breaking  her  heart  to  manage  this  half 
hour.' 

'"  Et  puis?' said  L 

"  '  Et  puis,  I  could  not  go  to  the  ball, 
naughty  boy.  I  am  bent  on  great  con- 
quest to-ni^ht;  so  pray  don't  mar  such 
good  intentions.' 

'"And  would  be  greatly  disappointed 
were  you  not  to  go  ? ' 

"  '  (Jf  course  I  should.  But  what  do 
you  mean ;  is  there  any  .reason  why  I 
should  not  ?    You  are  silent,  John ;  speak 
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—oh  speak — ^haa  anything  occurred  to 
my 

•*  *No,  no,  dearest — ^nothing  that  I  know 
has  occurred  to  the  colonel.' 

** '  Well,  then,  who  is  it  ?  Oh,  tell  me 
at  once. ' 

**  *  Oh,  my  dear,  there  is  no  one  in 
the  case  but  ourselves.'  So  saying,  de- 
spite the  injunction  about  the  lace,  I 
drew  her  towaixl  me  and  in  as  few 
words,  but  as  clearly  as  I   was  able,  ex- 

Slained  all  our  circumstances — my  en- 
eavor  to  better  them — my  hopes — my 
fears — and  now  my  bitter  disappointment, 
if  not  despair. 

**  The  first  shock  oyer,  Mary  showed  not 
only  more  courage,  but  more-  sound  sense 
than  I  could  have  believed.  All  the  fri- 
volity of  her  former  character  vanished  at 
the  first  touch  of  adversity  ;  just  as  of  old, 
Harry,  wo  left  the  tinsel  of  our  gay  jackets 
behind,  when  active  service  called  upon  us 
for  something  more  sterling.  She  advised, 
counselled,  and  encouraged  mo  by  turns  ; 
and  in  half  an  hour  tne  most  poignant 
I'egret  I  had  was  in  not  having  sooner 
made  her  my  confidante,  and  checked  the 
progress  of  our  enormous  exi)enditure 
somewhat  earlier. 

'^I  shall  not  detain  you  much  longer. 
In  three  weeks  we  had  sold  onr  carriages 
and  horses,  our  pictures  (wo  had  begun 
this  among  our  extravagances),  soon  after 
our  china  followed,  and  under  the  plea  of 
ill-health  set  out  for  Baden,  not  one 
among  our  Paris  acquaintances  over  sus- 
pecting the  real  reason  of  our  depaii;- 
urc,  and  never  attributing  any  pecuni- 
ary difficulties  to  us — for  wo  paid  our 
debts. 

*'  The  same  day  we  left  Paris  I  dis- 
patched a  letter  to  my  aunt,  explaining 
fully  all  about  us,  and  suggesting  that,  as 
I  had  now  left  the  army  for  ever,  perhaps 
she  would  interest  some  of  her  friends — 
and  she  had  powerful  ones — to  do  some- 
thing for  me. 

''After  some  little  loitering  on  the 
Bhine,  we  fixed  upon  Hesse  Cassel  for  our 
i*esidence.  It  was  very  quiet — very  cheap. 
The  country  around  picturesque,  and  last, 
.but  not  least,  there  was  not  an  English- 
man in  the  neighborhood.  The  second 
week  after  our  arrival  brought  us  letters 
from  my  aunt.  She  had  settled  four  hun- 
dred a  year  upon  us  for  the  present,  and 
sent  the  first  year  in  advance  ;  and,  pledg- 
ing herself  not  to  forget  when  an  oppor 
tunity  of  serving  me  should  offer,  promised 
us  a  visit  as  soon  as  we  were  ready  to  re- 
ceive her. 

'^  From  that  moment  to  this/'  said  Jaok, 


'*all  has  gone  well  with  ub.  We  have,  it 
is  true,  not  many  luxuries,  but  we  have  no 
wants,  and,  better  still,  no  debts.  The 
dear  old  aunt  is  always  making  us  some 
little  present  or  other,  and  somehow  I  have 
a  kind  of  feeling  that  better  luck  is  still  in 
store  ;  but  faith,  Harry,  as  long  as  I  have 
a  happy  home,  and  a  warm  fireside  for  a 
friend  when  he  drops  in  upon  me,  I  scarce* 
ly  can  say  that  better  luck  need  be  wished 
for." 

"There  is  only  one  point.  Jack,  yoa 
have  not  enlightened  me  upon  ;  how  came 
you  here  ?  \  ou  are  some  hundred  milei 
from  Hesse  in  your  present  chateau." 

"  Oh  !  by  Jove,  that  was  a  great  omig- 
sion  in  my  narrative  ;  but  come,  this  will 
explain  it ;  see  here."  So  saying,  he  drev 
from  a  little  drawer  a  large  lithographic 
print  of  a  magnificent  castellated  building, 
with  towers  and  bastions,  keep,  moaty  and 
even  drawbridge,  the  walls  bristling  witii 
cannon,  and  an  eagled  banner  floating 
proudly  above  them. 

'^  What,  in  the  name  of  the  Sphynxes,  ii 
this?" 

**  There,"  said  Jack,  "  is  the  Schloss  von 
Eberhausen  ;  or,  if  you  like  it  in  English, 
Eberhausen  Castle,  as  it  was  in  the  year  A 
the  Deluge,  since  the  present  mansion  that 
we  are  now  sipping  our  wine  in  bean  no 
close  resemblance  to  it.  But  to  make  the 
mystery  clear,  this  was  the  great  prise  ia 
the  Frankfort  lottery,  the  ticket  of  wbick 
my  aunt's  fii*st  note  contained,  and 
which  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  win. 
We  have  only  been  here  a  few  weeing 
and  though  the  affair  looks  somewhat 
meagre,  we  have  hopes  that  in  a  lit^ 
tie  time,  and  with  some  i)ain8,  much 
may  be  done  to  make  it  habitable. 
There  is  a  capital  chasse  of  some  hnnr . 
dred  acres  ;  plenty  of  wood  and  innum- 
erable rights,  seignorial,  manorial,  eta. 
which  fortunately  for  my  neighbors,  I 
neither  understand  nor  care  for ;  and 
wo  are  therefore  the  best  friends  in  the 
world.  Among  others,  I  am  styled  the 
Graf  or  Count " 

"Well,  then,  Monsieur  lo  Comte,"  said 
his  wife,  coming  in,  **do  you  intend  favor- 
ing me  with  your  company  at  coffee  this 
evening  ?  for  already  it  is  ten  o'clock :  and 
considering  my  former  claim  upon  Sir. 
Lorreouer,  you  have  let  me  enjoy  very  lit- 
tle of  iiis  society." 

We  now  adjourned  to  the  drawing-roonii 
where  we  gossiped  away  till  past  midnight; 
and  I  retired  to  my  room,  meditating  over 
Jack's  adventures,  and  praying  in  my 
heart,  that,  despite  all  his  mischances,  my 
own  might  end  as  hajij^ily. 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

MUNICH. 

The  rest  and  qnietness  of  the  preceding 
day  had  so  far  recovered  me  from  the  Qi- 
fecU  of  my  accident,  that  I  resolved,  as 
looQ  us  breakfast  was  over,  to  take  leave  of 
mj  kind  friends,  and  set  out  for  Mu- 
nich. 

"We  shall  meet  to-night,  Harry,"  said 
Waller,  as  wo  parted — "  we  shall  meet  at 
the  Casino— and  don't  forget  that  the 
Croix  Blanche  is  yoar  hotel ;  and  Schnetz, 
the  tailor,  in  tho  Grande  Place,  will  pro- 
Tide  you  with  everything  you  need  in  the 
WSF  of  dress. " 

this  latter  piece  of  information  was  sat- 
iifactory,  inasmuch  as  the  greater  part  of 
nylaggaffc,  containing  my  uniform,  etc., 
had  been  left  in  the  French  diligence  ;  and 
u  the  ball  was  patronized  by  tiie  Court,  I 
vu  greatly  puzzled  how  to  make  my  ap- 
pearance. 

Bod  roads  and  worse  horses  made  me 
feel  the  few  leagues  before  me  the  most  j 
tiresome  part    of   my  journey.      But,   of 
course,  in  this  feeling   impatience  had  its 
ihare.    A  few  houra  more,  and  my  fate 
voald  1)0  decided  ;  and  yet  I  thought  the 
time  would  never  come.     ''If  the  Callon- 
bjs  shoald   not  arrive — if,  again,  my  evil 
itar  be  in  tho  ascendant,  and  any  new  im- 
pediment to  our  meeting  arise — ^but  I  can- 
WK.  will   not   think  this — Fortune   must 
nrely  be  tired  of  jiersecuting  mo  by  this 
tine,  and,  even  to  sustain  her  old  charac- 
kr  for  fickleness,  must  befriend  me  now. 
Ak!  hero  we  arc  in  Munich — and  this  is 
the  Croix    Blanche — what    a    dingy  old 
Bansion!"      Beneath    a    massive   porch, 
tapporied  by  heavy  stone  pillars,  stood  the 
Koat  figure  of  Andreas  Behr,  the  host.    A 
vhice  napkin,  fastened  in  one  button-hole, 
Hid  hanging  gracefully  down  beside  him — 
iionp-ladle  held  sceptre-wise  in  his  right 
hand,  and  the  grinding  motion    of    liis 
netlier  jaw,  all  showed  that  he  had  risen 
from  his  table  d'hAto  to  welcome  the  new 
•rriTal ;  and  certainly,  if  noise  and  uproar 
Bight  explain  the  phenomenon,  the  clatter 
>f  my  equina^  over  the  pavement  might 
have  rouseu  the  dead. 

While  my  postilion  was  endeavoring,  by 
■ighty  efforts,  with  a  heavy  stone,  to  turn 
the  huidlc  of  the  door,  and  thus  liberate 
Be  from  my  cage,  I  perceived  that  the 
^came  forward  and  said  something  to 
^i>D*-oa  replying  to  which,  he  ceased  his 
endeavors  to  open  the  door,  and  looked 
*>ttot]y  about  nim.  Upon  this  I  threw 
^on  tac  Bssh,  and  callea  out,— 


''I  say,  is  not  this  the  Croix  Blanche  ?" 
'*  Ja,"  said  the  man-mountain  with  the 

napkin. 

"  Well,  then,  open  the  door,  pray — Fm 

going  to  stop  here. " 


*•  Kcin." 
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Xo  !  What  do  you  mean  'by  that  ? 
Has  not  Lord  Callonby  engaged  rooms 
here  ?  " 

"Ja." 

'*  Well,  then,  I  am  a  particular  friend  of 
his,  and  will  stay  here  too." 

**Nein." 

*'  What  the  devil  are  you  at,  with  your 
Ja  and  Nein?  "  said  I.  '*  Has  your  con- 
founded tongue  nothing  better  than  a 
monosyllabic  to  reply  with  ?  " 

Whether  disliking  the  tone  the  contro- 
versy was  assuming,  or  remembering  that 
his  dinner  waited,  I  know  not,  but  at 
these  words  my  fat  friend  turned  leisurely 
round,  and  waddled  back  into  the  house  ; 
where,  in  a  moment  after,  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  beholding  him  at  the  head  of  a  long 
table,  distributing  viands  with  a  very  dif- 
ferent degree  of  activity  from  what  he  dis- 
played in  dialogue. 

With  one  vigorous  jerk  I  dashed  open 
the  door,  upsetting,  at  the  same  time,  tho 
poor  postilion,  who  had  recommenced  his 
operations  on  the  lock,  and,  foaming  with 
nassion,  strode  into  the  salle  a  manger. 
Nothing  is  such  an  immediate  damper  to 
any  sudden  explosion  of  temper,  as  tho 
placid  and  unconcerned  faces  of  a  number 
of  people,  who,  ignorant  of  yourself  and 
your  peculiar  miseries  at  the  moment,  seem 
only  to  regard  you  as  a  madman.  This  I 
felt  strongly,  as,  flushed  in  face  and  ting- 
ling in  my  fingers,  I  entered  the  room. 

**  Take  my  luggage,"  said  I  to  a  gaping 
waiter,  **  and  place  a  chair  there,  do  you 
hear  ?  " 

There  seemed,  I  suppose,  something  in 
my  looks  that  did  not  admit  of  much  par- 
lev,  for  the  man  made  room  for  me  at  once 
at  the  table,  and  left  the  room,  as  if  to  dis- 
charge the  other  part  of  my  injunction, 
without  saving  a  word.  As  1  arranged  my 
napkin  before  me,  I  was  collecting  my  en- 
ergies and  my  German,  as  well  as  1  was 
able,  for  the  attack  of  the  host,  which,  I 
anticipated  from  his  recent  conduct,  must 
now  ensue  ;  but,  greatly  to  my  surprise,  he 
sent  me  my  soup  without  a  word,  and  the 
dinner  went  on  without  any  interruption. 
When  the  dessert  had  made  its  appearance, 
I  beckoned  the  waiter  toward  me,  and  ask- 
ed what  the  landlord  meant  by  his  singular 
reception  of  me.  The  man  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  raised  his  eyebrows  without 
speaking,  as  if  to  imply,  "  It's  his  way." 
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"  Well,  then,  no  matter,"  said  L  **  Have 
you  sent  my  luggage  upstairs  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  there  is  no  room — the  house  is 
full/' 

"  The  house  full !  Confound  it — this  is 
too  provoking.  I  have  most  urgent  reasons 
for  wishing  to  stay  here.  Cannot  you 
make  some  arrangement — see  about  it, 
waiter."  I  here  slipped  a  napoleon  into 
the  fellow^s  hand,  and  hinted  that  as  much 
more  awaited  the  finale  of  the  negotiation. 

In  about  a  minute  after,  I  perceived  him 
behind  the  host's  chair  pleading  my  cause 
with  considerable  energy  ;  but  to  my  com- 

!}lete  chagrin  I  heard  the  other  answer  all 
lis  eloquence  by  a  loud  *'  Nein,"  that  he 
grunted  out  in  such  a  manner  as  closed  the 
conference. 

**I  cannot  succeed,  sir,"  said  the  man, 
as  he  passed  behind  me,  '^  but  don't  leave 
the  house  till  I  speak  with  you  again." 

*•  What  confounded  mystery  is  there  in 
all  this  ?  "  thought  I.  "  Is  there  anything 
so  suspicious  in  my  look  or  appearance, 
that  the  old  bear  in  the  fur  cap  will  not 
even  admit  me  ?  What  can  it  all  mean  ? 
One  thing  I'm  resolved  upon — ^nothing  less 
than  force  shall  remove  me." 

So  saying,  I  lit  my  cigar,  and  in  order  to 
give  the  waiter  an  opportunity  of  confer- 
ring with  me  unobserved  by  his  master, 
walked  out  into  the  porch  juid  sat  down. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  joined  me,  and  after 
a  stealthy  look  on  each  side,  said, — 

'*  The  Herr  Andretis  is  a  hard  man  to 
deal  with,  and  when  he  says  a  thing,  never 
goes  back  of  it  Now,  he  nits  been  expect- 
ing the  new  English  Charge  d'Affaires 
here  these  last  ten  days,  and  has  kept  the 
hotel  half  empty  in  consequence  ;  and  as 
Milor  Callonby  has  engaged  the  other  half, 
why  we  have  nothing  to  do  ;  so  that  when 
he  asked  the  postilion  if  you  were  milor, 
and  found  that  you  were  not,  he  determin- 
ed not  to  admit  you-" 

'•  But  why  not  have  the  civility  to  ex- 
plain that? '^ 

''  He  seldom  speaks ;  and  when  he  does, 
only  a  word  or  two  at  a  time.  He  is  quite 
tired  with  what  he  has  gone  through  to- 
day, and  will  retire  very  early  to  bed  ;  and 
for  this  reason  I  have  requested  you  to  re- 
main, for  as  ho  never  ventures  upstaira,  I 
will  then  manage  to  give  you  one  of  the 
ambassador's  rooms,  which,  even  if  he 
come,  he'll  never  miss.  So  that  if  jou 
keep  quiet,  and  do  not  attract  any  particu- 
lar attention  toward  you,  all  will  go  well." 

This  advice  seemea  so  reasonabte,  that  I 
determined  to  follow  it,  any  inconvenience 
being  preferable,  provided  1  could  be  under 
the  same  roof  with  my  beloved  Jane ;  and 


from  the  waiter's  account,  there  seemed  no 
doubt  whatever  of  their  arrival  that  even- 
ing.    In  order,  therefore,  to  follow  his  in- 
junctions to  tlie  letter,  I  strolled  out  to- 
wai-d  the  Place  in  search  of  the  tailor,  and 
also  to  deliver  a  letter  from  Waller  to  the 
chamberlain,  to  provide  me  with  a  card  for 
the  ball.    Monsieur  Schnetz,  who  was  the 
very  pinnacle  of  politeness,  was  neverthe* 
less,  in  fact,  nearly  as  untractable  as  my 
host  of  the  **  Cross."    All  his  people  were 
engaged  in  preparing  a  suit  for  thcEn^lisE 
Charge  d'Affaires,  whose  trunks  had  been 
sent  m   a  wrong  direction,  and  who  had 
dispatched   a  courier  from  Frankfort  to 
order  a  uniform.     I'his  second  thwarting, 
and  from  the  same  source,  so  nettled  me, 
that  I  greatly  fear  all  my  respect  for  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  those  who  live  thereby, 
would   not  have  saved  them  from  some- 
thing   most    unlike  a   blessing,  had   not 
Monsieur  Schnetz  saved  diplomacy  from 
such  desecration  by  saying,  that  if  I  could 
content  myself  with  a  plain  suit,  such  ai 
civilians  wore,  he  would  do  his  endeavor  to 
accommodate  me. 

"Anything,  Monsieur  Schnetz;  dress 
me  like  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  or  the  Lop4 
Mavor  of  London,  if  you  like,  but  only 
cnal)le  me  to  go." 

Although  my  rejjly  did  not  seem  to  con- 
vey a  veiT  exalted  idea  of  my  taste  in  cos- 
tume to  the  worthy  artist,  it  at  least  evinced 
my  anxiety  for  the  ball ;  and  running  his 
measure  over  me,  he  assured  me  that  the 
dress  he  would  provide  was  both  well-look- 
ing and  becoming;  adding,  *'At  nme 
o'clock,  sir,  vou'II  have  it,  exactly  the  same 
size  as  his  ilxccUency  the  Charg§  d'Af- 
f  aires." 

'*  Confound  the  Charg6  d'Affaires  T  I 
added,  and  left  the  house. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 


DTK  AT  MTTKICB. 


As  I  had  never  been  in  Munich  befof^ 
I  strolled  about  the  town  till  dusk.  At 
that  time  the  taste  of  the  King  had  not 
enriched  the  capital  with  the  innumerabte 
objects  of  art  which  render  it  now  second 
to  none  in  Europe.  There  were,  indeed^ 
then  but  few  attractions — narrow  strects> 
tall,  unarchitectural-looking  houses,  and 
gloomy,  unimpressive  churches.  Tired" 
this,  I  turned  toward  my  inn,  wondering 
in  my  mind  if  Antoine  had  succeeded  itt 

Erocuring  me  the  room,  or  whether  I  shonid 
e  obliged  to  seek  my  lodging  elsewhere 
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ScsTcelv  had  I  entered  the  porch,  when  I 
fnund  him  awaiting  my  aiTivul,  candle  in 
hand.  He  conducted  me  at  once  up  the 
TJdeoakon  stair,  then  along  the  gallery, 
into  a  large  wainscoted  room,  with  a  most 
cuncions  bed.  A  cheerf  al  wood  fii*c  burn- 
ed and  crackled  away  in  the  grate — the 
cloth  was  already  spread  for  supper — (re- 
membtT  it  was  in  Germany) — the  newspa- 
pers of  the  day  were  placed  before  mo ; 
and,  in  a  wora,  every  attention  showed 
that  I  had  found  the  true  avenue  to  An- 
toine's  good  graces,  who  now  stood  bowing 
before  mo,  in  apparent  ecstasy  at  his  own 
clenemess. 

''All  very  well  done,  Antoine  ;  and  now 
kgupper.  *  Order  it  ^'ourself  for  me  ;  I 
never  can  find  my  way  m  a  German  spciss- 
carte  ;  and  be  sure  to  have  a  fiacre  here  at 
nine— nine  precisely." 

Antoine  withdrew,  leaving  me  to  my 
own  reflections,  which  now,  if  not  gloomy, 
¥ero  still  of  the  most  anxious  kind. 

Scarcely  was  the  supper  placed  upon  the 
taUe,  when  a  tremendous  ti-amping  of 
hoi^cs  alon^  the  street,  and  loud  cmcking 
of  whips,  announced  a  new  arrival 

^'llere  they  are!  "said  I,  as,  springing 
np,  I  upset  the  soup,  and  nearly  tlii'ew  the 
thU  wiUy  Antoinc^s  face,  as  he  was  putting 
it  before  me. 

Downstairs  I  rushed  through  the  hall, 
pushing  -aside  waiters  and  overturning 
chambermaids  in  my  coui^se.  The  carriage 
na  already  at  the  door.  *'  Xow  for  a  sur- 
prise." thoiighc  1,  as  I  worked  through  the 
erovd  in  the  porch,  and  reached  the  door 
JQjt  as  the  stoi>s  were  clattered  down,  and 
a  gentleman  began  to  descend,  whom  twen- 
ty expectant  voices,  now  informed  of  his 
iii'iitity,  welcomed  as  the  new  Charge 
d'Af  aires. 

•^  May  all  the " 

Wiiat  I  wished  for  his  Excellency  it 
vonld  not  be  i>olite  to  repeat,  nor  most 
discreet  even  to  remember ;  but,  certes,  I 
nountc^l  the  staira  with  as  little  goodwill 
toward  the  envoy  extraordinary  as  was  con* 
liitent  with  due  loyalty. 

When  once  more  in  my  room,  I  congrat- 
nhted  mjrsclf  that  now  at  least  no  more 
'*  hUe  starts  "  could  occur :  ''  The  eternal 
Chttgg  d' Affaires,  of  whom  I  have  been 
hearing  since  my  arrival,  cannot  come 
tvioe:  He  is  here,  now,  and  I  ho|)6  I've 
done  with  him." 

Tlie  supper — some  greasiness  apart — was 
good ;  the  wine  excellent.  Mv  spirits  were 
gndiuLlly  rising,  and  I  paced  mv  room  m 
tbt  mingled  state  of  ho])e  and  lear,  that, 
ttiid  all  its  anxieties,  has  such  moments  of 
Maij.    A  new  noise  without — some  rab- 


ble in  the  street ;  hark  !  it  comes  nearer — 
I  hear  the  sound  of  wheels ;  yes,  there  go 
the  horses — nearer  and  nearer.  Ah,  it  is 
dying  away  again — stay — yes,  yes,  here  it 
is,  here  they  are  !  The  noise  and  tumult 
without  now  increased  every  instant ;  the 
heavy  trot  of  six  or  eight  horses  shook  the 
very  street,  and  I  heard  the  round,  dull, 
rumbling  sound  of  a  heavy  carriage,  as  it 
drew  up  at  last  at  the  door  of  the  mn. 
Whv  it  was,  I  know  not,  but  this  time  I 
could  not  stir  ;  my  heart  beat  almost  loud 
enough  for  me  to  hear ;  my  temples 
throbbed,  and  then  a  cold  and  clammy 
pei"spi ration  came  over  me,  and  I  sank  in- 
to a  chair.  Fearing  that  I  was  about  to 
faint,  sick  as  I  was,  I  felt  angry  with  my- 
self, and  tried  to  rally,  but  could  not,  and 
only  at  length  was  roused  by  hearing  that 
the  steps  were  let  down,  and  shortly  after, 
the  tread  of  feet  coming  along  the  gallery 
toward  my  room. 

"They  are  coming — she  is  coming," 
thought  I.     '*  Now  then  for  my  doom ! " 

Thei-e  was  some  noise  of  voices  outside. 
I  listened,  for  I  still  felt  unable  to  rise. 
The  talking  grew  louder — dooi*8  were  open- 
ed and  shut — then  came  a  lull — then  more 
slamming  of  dooi-s  and  more  talking — then 
all  was  still  again — and  at  last  1  heard  the 
steps  of  people  as  if  retiring,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  after,  the  carriage  door  was  jam- 
med to,  and  again  the  heavy  tramp  of  the 
horses  rattled  over  the  i)ave.  At  this  in- 
stiint  Antoine  entered, 

**  Well,  Antoine,''  said  I,  in  a  voice 
trembling  with  weakness  and  agitiition — 
**  well,  who  has  arrived  ?" 

**  It  was  his  Grace  the  Grand  Marechal," 
said  Antoine,  scarcely  heeding  my  ques- 
tion, in  the  importance  of  the  illustrious 
visitor  who  had  come. 

''Ah,  the  Grand  Marechal,"  said  I,  care- 
lessly ;  "  does  he  live  here  ?  " 

**  Sap|X)rmint  nein,  Mem  Herr  ;  but  he 
has  just  been  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  Ex- 
cellency the  new  Charge  d'Affaires." 

In  the  name  of  all  patience,  I  ask,  who 
could  endure  this  ?  Irom  the  hour  of  my 
arrival  I  am  haunted  by  this  one  image — 
the  Charge  d'Affaires.  For  him  I  have 
been  almost  condemned  to  go  houseless, 
and  naked  ;  and  now  the  most  sacred  feel- 
ings of  my  heart  are  subject  to  his  influ- 
ence. I  walked  u])  and  down  in  an  agony. 
'*  Another  such  disappointment,  and  my 
brain  will  turn,"  thought  I,  '*and  they 
may  write  my  epitaph — *  Died  of  love  and 
a  Charge  d'Affaires/" 

*'  It  IS  time  to  dress,"  said  the  waiter. 

*'  1  could  strangle  him  with  my  own 
hands,"  muttered  I,   worked  up   mto  a 
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real  heat  by  the  excit^ent  of  my  pas- 
sion. 

"  The  Chargfe '' 

''Say  that  name  again,  Tillain,  and  I'll 
blow  your  brains  out,"  cried  I,  seizing 
Antoine  by  the  throat,  and  pinning  him 
against  the  wall ;  *'only  dare  to  mntter  it, 
and  you'll  never  breathe  another  sylla- 
ble." 

The  poor  fellow  grew  green  with  terror, 
and  fell  upon  his  knees  before  me. 

**  Get  my  dressing  things  ready,"  said  I, 
in  a  more  subdued  tone*  ''  I  did  not  mean 
to  terrify  you — ^bat  beware  of  what  I  told 
you." 

While  Antoine  occupied  himself  with 
the  preparations  for  my  toilet,  I  sat  brood- 
ingly  over  the  wood  embers,  thinking  of 
my  fate. 

A  knock  came  to  the  door.  It  was  the 
tailor's  8ei*vant  with  m^  clothes.  He  laid 
down  the  parcel  and  retired,  while  Antoine 
proceeded  to  open  it,  and  exhibit  before 
me  a  blue  uniform  with  embroidered  col- 
lar and  cuffs — ^the  whole,  without  bein^ 
gaudy,  being  sufflcientlv  handsome,  and 
quite  as  showy  as  I  coula  wish. 

The  poor  waiter  expressed  his  unquali*- 
fled  approval  of  the  costume,  and  talked 
away  about  the  approaching  ball  as  some- 
thing pre-eminently  magniflcent. 

"You  had  better  look  after  the -^/iocr^, 
Aiitoine,"  said  I ;  "it  is  past  nine.'' 

He  walked  toward  the  door,  opened  it, 
and  then  turning  round,  said,  in  a  kind  of 
low,  confidential  whisper,  pointing,  with 
the  thumb  of  his  left  hand  toward  the 
wall  of  the  room  as  he  spoke, — 

**  He  won't  go— very  strange  that." 

"  Who  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  I,  quite  un- 
conscious of  the  allusion. 


"  The  Charg6  d'Aff- 


)> 


I  made  one  spring  at  him,  but  he  slam- 
med the  door  to,  and  before  I  could*  reach 
the  lobby,  I  heard  him  rolling  from  top  to 
bottom  of  the  oak  staircase,  making  noise 
enough  in  his  fall  to  account  for  the  frao* 
ture  of  every  bone  in  his  body. 


CHAPTER  LIV, 


THE  BALL. 


As  I  was  informed  that  the  King  would 
himself  be  present  at  the  ball,  I  knew  that 
Court  etiquette  required  that  the  company 
should  arrive  before  his  Majesty  ;  ana,  al- 
though at  every  minute  I  expected  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Oallonbys,  I  dared  not  defer 
my  departure  any  longer. 

**  They  are  ca*tain  to  be  at  the  ball/' 


said  Waller,  and  that  aentenoe  never  left; 
my  mind. 

So  saying  I  jumped  into  the/a^r^,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  found  myself  in  the  long 
line  of  carriages  that  led  to  the  "  Hof-saal. " 
An^r  one  wno  has  been  in  Munich  n^l 
testify  for  me,  that  the  ball-room  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  Europe,  and  to  me, 
who  for  some  time  had  not  been  living 
much  in  the  world,  its  splendor  was  posi* 
tively  dazzling.  The  glare  of  the  chande- 
liers, the  clang  of  the  music,  the  magnifi* 
cenoe  of  the  dresses,  the  beauty  of  the  Ba- 
varian women,  too,  all  surprised  and  amaz- 
ed me.  There  were  several  hundred  people 
present,  but  the  King  not  having  yet  ar- 
rived, dancing  had  not  commenced.  Feel- 
ing as  I  did  then,  it  was  rather  a  relief  to 
me  than  otherwise,  that  I  knew  no  one. 
There  was  quite  amusement  enough  in 
walking  through  the  ^oons,  observing  the 
strange  costumes,  and  remai'king  the  vari- 
ous groups  as  they  congregated  around  the 
trays  of  ices  and  the  cbamnagne  fi-app6. 
The  buzz  of  talking  and  the  sounds  of 
laughter  and  merriment  prevailed  over 
even  the  orchestra;  and,  as  the  gay  crowds 
paraded  the  rooms,  all  seemed  pleasure  and 
excitement  Suddenly  a  tremendous  noise 
was  heard  without — ^tnen  came  a  loud  roll 
of  the  drums,  which  lasted  for  several  se- 
conds, and  the  clank  of  musketry — then  a 
cheer ; — —it  is  the  King. 

''The  Kingl"  resounded  on  all  sides; 
and  in  another  moment  the  folding-doors 
at  the  end  of  the  saal  were  thrown  open, 
and  the  music  struck  up  the  national  an- 
them of  Bavaria. 

His  Majesty  entered,  accompanied  by  the 
Queen,  his  brother,  two  or  three  Archdu- 
chesses, and  a  long  suite  of  officers. 

I  could  not  help  remarking  upon  the 
singular  good  taste  wi&  which  the  assem- 
bly— all  anxious  and  eager  to  catch  a 
glimjyse  of  his  Majesty — ^behaved  on  this 
occasion.  There  was  no  pressing  forward 
to  the  estrade  where  he  stood — no  vulgar 
curiosity  evinced  by  any  one,  but  the 
groups  continued,  as  before,  to  gather  and 
scatter.  The  only  difference  I^ing,  that 
the  velvet  chair  and  cushion,  which  had 
attracted  some  observers  before,  were,  now 
that  they  were  tenanted  by  rovalty,  passed 
with  a  deep  and  respectful  salutation. 
"  How  proper  this,"  thought  I,  "  and  what 
an  inducement  for  a  monarch  to  come 
among  his  people,  who  remember  to  receive 
him  with  sudi  true  politeness."  While 
these  thoughts  were  passing  through  my 
mind,,  and  1  was  leaning  against  a  pillar 
that  supported  the  gallery  of  the  orchestra, 
a  gentleman  whose  dress,  covered  with  gold 
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and  embroidery,  bespoke  him  as  belonging  i  man,  with  a  large,  bushy  moustache,  pos- 
to  the  court.  o\*cd  mc  with  his  lorgnette, !  sessed,  though  not  handsome,  a  most  pl^aa- 
ind  then  passeci  rapidly  on.  A  quadrille  |  ing  expression:  his  utterance  was  very 
was  DOW  forming  near  me,  and  I  was  watch- .  rapid,  and  his  English  none  of  tlie  best, 
ing,  with  sonic  intci'est,  the  proceeding, ;  so  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  I 
f hen  the  same  figure  that  I  remarked  be-  j  contrived  to  follow  his  questions,  which 
foitt  approached  me,  bowing  deeply  at  came  thick  as  hail  upon  me.  After  some 
every  stvp.  and  shaking  a  halo  of  powder  commonplaces  about  the  roads,  the  weath- 
{rom  his  liair  at  each  reverence.  I  er,  and  tne  seasons,  his  Majesty  said, — 

••May  1  take  the  liljerty  of  introducing!  **  My  Lord  Callonby  has  been  residing 
myself  to  you?"  said  he.  '^Le  Comte  some  time  here.  You  know  him?"  And 
Benmugsen."  Here  he  bowed  again,  and  tlien,  not  waiting  for  a  reply,  added, 
I  retumeil  the  obeisance  still  deej>er. —  **  Pleasant  person — well  informed — like 
*' Regret  much  that  I  was  not  fortunate  >  him  much,  and  his  daughters,  too — how 
enough  to  make  your  acquaintance  this  j  handsome  they  are ! "  Here  I  blushed, 
eTening,  when  I  called  upon  you,"  said  he,  and  felt  most  awkwardly,  while  the  King 
with  another  salutation.  ;  continued, — 

"Never  heaurd  of  that,"  said  I  to  my- 1     *'Hope  they  will  remain  some  time — 
self.  quite  an  ornament  to  our  court    ^f  onsieur 

"Your  Kxcellency  arrived    this  even-  le  Comte,  his  Excellency  will  dance."    I 

here     muttered    an     apology    about    my 

sprained  ankle,  and  the  King  turned  to 

'4Iow  fond  these  Germans  are  of  titles,"  converse  with  some  of  the  ladies  of  tlie 

thoQgU;  I.     Bcmembering  that  in  Vienna  j  court.    Ilis  Majesty *8  notice  brought  sev- 

everv  one  is   ''his   Grace,"  I  thought  it ;  eral  persons  now  around  me,  who  intro- 

migfit  be  Bavarian  politeness  to  call  every  '  duced  themselves  ;  and  in  a  quarter  of  an 

one  his  Excellency.  j  hour,   I   felt   myself   surrounded    by  ac- 

*'  You  have  not   been  presented,  I  be-  ■  quaintances,  each  vying  with  the  other  in 

lieve  ?  "  j  showing  me  attention. 


ing?" 
'*  Yes,**  said  I,  *'  only  a  few  hours  since." 


I  have  just  received  his  orders  to  pre-  the  refreshment-room,  and  had  just  ac- 
Eent  vuu  now,*'  replied  he,  with  another  cepted  invitations  enough  to  occupy  me 
bow.'  three  weeks  in  advance. 

"The  devil  you  have,"  thought  I.  *'I  have  been  looking  everywhere  for 
"How  very  civil  that."  And,  although  I  your  Excellencv,"  said  the  Grand  Mare- 
lad  heard  inuumerablc  anecdotes  of  the|chal,  bustling  his  way  to  me,  breathless 
frBo-aiid-easv  habits  of  the  Bavarian  Court,  |  and  panting.  "  His  Majesty  desires  you 
tliiscertaiiifysurprisedme,  so  that  I  actual- !  will  make  one  of  his  party  at  whist,  so 
K  to  prevent  a  blunder,  said,"  Am  I  to  un- '  pray  come  at  once." 
trstand  you.  Monsieur  le  Comte,  that  his  **  Figaro  qud,  Figaro  Id,"  muttered 
Majesty  was  graciously  pleased "  I.     '*!Never  was  man    in    such   request 

"lf\ou  will  follow  me,"  replied  the :  Heaven  grant  the  whole  royal  family  of 
courtier,  motioning  with  his  cha])eau  ;  l^avaria  be  not  mad,  for  this  looks  very 
ind  in  another  moment  I  was  elbowing;  like  it.  Lady  Jane  had  better  look  sharp, 
my  way  through  the  mob  of  Marquises  for  I  have  only  to  throw  my  eyes  on  an 


tnd  Duchesses,  on  my  way  to  the  raised 
pUrform  where  the  King  was  standing. 

"Heaven  grant  I  have  not  misunder- 
itood  idl  he  hae  been  saying,"  was  my  last 
thuo^ht,  as  the  crowd  of  courtiers  fell  back 
on  eitlier  side,  and  I  found  myself  before 


Archduchess,  to  be  King  of  the  Bavarian 
Tyrol  some  fine  morning." 

"  You  play  whist,  of  course  ;  every 
Englishman  does,"  said  the  King.  "  You 
shall  be  my  partner." 

Our  adversaries  were  the  Prince  Max- 


liis  iLijcsty.  How  the  Grand  Marechal  imilian,  brother  to  his  Majesty  and  the 
entitled  me,  I  heard  not ;  but  when  the '  Prussian  Ambassador.  As  I  sat  down  at 
King  addressed  mo  immediately  in  Eng- ;  the  table,  I  could  not  help  saying  in  my 
Itflmayina;, 
udagoocT^ 
"Come,  there 

ttd  it  is  only  another  freak  of  fortune^  ment,  and  as  he  saluted  the  King,  I  saw 

wboisnow  in  good  humor  with  you."         him  actually  start  with  amazement  as  he 

The  Kio£^  wno  was  a  fine,  tall,  well-built .  beheld  me. — **  i3etter  fun  this  than  figur- 
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ing  in  the  yellow  pltisb,  Master  Jack/'  I 
muttered,  as  he  passed  on,  aotually  thun- 
derstruck with  amazement.  Bat  the  game 
was  begun,  and  I  was  obliged  to  be  atten- 
tive. We  won  the  first  fame,  and  the 
King  was  in  immense  gooa  hnmor  as  he 
took  some  franc  pieces  from  the  Prussian 
minister,  who,  small  as  the  stake  was, 
seemed  not  to  relish  losing.  His  Majesty 
now  complimented  me  upon  mr  play,  and 
was  about  to  add  something,  when  he  per- 
ceived some  one  in  the  crowd,  and  sent  an 
aide-de-camp  for  him. 

"  Ah,  my  Lord,  wt3  eitpected  you  earli- 
er ;  '*  and  then  said  some  words  in  too  low 
a  tone- for  me  to  hear,  motioning  toward 
me- as  he  spoke.  If  Waller  was  surprised 
at  seeing  me  where  I  was,  it  was  nothing 
to  the  effect  produced  upon  the  present 
party,  whom  1  now  recopiized  as  Lord 
Callonby.  Respect  for  the  presence  we 
wore  in  restrained  any  expression  on  either 
side,  and  a  more  ln:aicrous  tableau  than 
we  presented  can  scarcely  be  conceived. 
What  I  would  have  given  that  the  whist 
party  was  over,  I  n^  not  say,  and  cer- 
tainly his  Majesty's  eulogy  upon  my  play 
came  too  soon,  for  I  was  now  so  discom- 
posed, my  eyes  wandering  from  the  table 
to  see  if  Lady  Jane  was  near,  that  I  lost 
every  trick,  and  finished  by  revoking. 
The  King  rose  half  pettishly,  observing 
that  "^lis  Excellency  seems  fatigued," 
and  I  rushed  forward  to  shake  hands  with 
Lord  Callonby,  totally  forgetting  the  royal 
censure  in  my  delight  at  discovering  my 
friend. 

**  Lorreqner,  I  am  indeed  rejoiced  to  see 
you,  and  when  did  you  arrive  ?" 

**  This  evening.'* 

"  This  evening !  and  ho^  the  deuce  have 
you  contrived  already,  eh  ? — ^why  you  fteem 
quite  at  home  here  ? 

*'  You  shall  hear  all,"  said  I,  hastily ; 
"  but  is  Lady  Callonby  herp  f  " 

"  No.  Kilkce  only  is  with  me  j  there  he 
is,  figuranting  a#ay  in  a  galop.  The  la- 
dies were  too  tired  to  come  ;  particularly 
as  they  dine  at  court  to-morrow,  the  fatigue 
would  be  too  ^eat.'' 

**I  have  his  Majesty's  order  to  invite 
your  Excellency  to  dinner  to-morrow," 
said  the  Grand  Har6chal,  coming  up  at 
this  instant. 

I  bowed  my  acknowledirments,  and  turn- 
ed again  to  tord  Callon%  whose  surprise 
now  seemed  to  have  reached  the  climax. 

**  Why,  Lorrequer,  I  never  heard  of  this ; 
— ^when  did  you  adopt  this  new  career  P" 

Not  understanding  th^  ^st  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  conceiving  ttiat  it  applied  to  my 
success  at  court,  I  answered  at  random. 


something  about  ''falling  upon  my  legs, 
good  luck,  etc.,"  and  once  more  returned 
to  the  charge,  inouiring  most  anxiously  for 
Lady  Callonby's  health. 

"Ah  !  she  is  tolerably  well.  Jane  is  the 
only  invalid ;  but  then  we  hope  Italy  will 
restore  her."  Just  at  this  instant,  Kilkee 
caught  my  eye,  and  rushing  over  from  his 

Elace  beside  nis  partner,  shook  me  by  both 
ands,  saying, — 

** Delighted  to  see  you  here,  Lorrequer; 
but  as  I  can't  stay  now,  promise  to  sup 
with  me  to-night  at  the  'Cross.' " 

I  accepted  of  course,  and  the  next  in- 
stant he  was  whirling  along  in  his  waits, 
with  one  of  the  most  lovely  German  girls 
I  ever  saw.  Lord  Callonby  saw  my  admi-» 
ration  of  her,  and  as  it  were  replying  to  my 
gaze,  remai'k^, — 

"Yes,  very  handftOBie,  indeed;  but 
really  Eilkee  is  going  too  far  with  it.  I 
rely  very  inuch  upon  you  to  reason  him 
out  of  nis  folly,  and  we  have  all  agreed 
that  you  have  most  influence  over  oim, 
and  are  most  likely  to  be  listened  topa* 
tiently." 

H^re  was  a  new  character  assigned  me, 
the  confidential  friend  and  adviser  of  the 
family,  trusted  with  a  most  delicate  and 
important  secret,  likely  to  bring  me  into 
most  intimate  terms  of  intercourse  with 
them  all,  for  the  '^tt^0"  of  Lord  Callonby 
bespoke  a  family  consultation,  in  which  I 
was  deputed  as  the  negotiator.  I  at  once 
promised  my  assistance,  saying,  at  the 
same  time,  that  if  Kilkee  really  was 
strongly  attached,  and  had  also  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  lady  liked  him,  it  was  not 
exactly  fair  ;  that  in  short,  if  the  matter 
had  gone  beyond  flirtation,  any  interfer- 
ence of  mine  would  be  imprudent,  if  not 
impertinent.  Lord  Callonby  smiled  slight- 
ly as  he  replied, — 

"  Quite  right,  Lorrequer ;  I  am  just  as 
much  against  constraint  as  yourself,  if  on- 
ly no  great  barriers  exist ;  out  here,  with 
a  difference  of  religion,  country,  language, 
habits,  in  fact,  everything  that  can  create 
disparity,  the  thing  i$  not  to  be  thought 
of.^ 

I  suspected  that  his  lordship  read  in  my 
partial  defense  of  Eilkee  a  stigrht  attempt 
to  prop  up  my  own  case,  and  felt  confused 
and  embarrassed  beyond  measure  at  the 
detection. 

"  Well,  we  shall  hav«  time  enough  for 
all  this.  Now  let  us  hear  something  of 
my  old  friend  Sir  Guy.  How  is  he  look- 
ing?" 

**I  am  unfortunately  unable  to  give  you 
any  account  of  him.  I  left  Paristhe  very 
day  before  he  was  expected  to  acrive  there. 
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"01k)  then,  I  hare  all  the  news  myself 
iothttcaae,  for  in  his  letter  which  1  re- 
ceived yesterday*  he  mentions  that  we  are 
not  to  expect  hi ni  before  Tuesday." 

**  Expect  him.  Is  he  coming  here 
then?'* 

"Yes,  Why,  I  thought  you  wore  aware 
of  that;  he  has  been  long  promising  to 
pay  OS  a  Tiait,  and  at  last,  by  great  persua- 
lion,  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  him 
across  the  sea,  and,  indeed,  were  it  not 
that  he  was  comtng,  we  should  have  been 
in  Florence  before  this/' 

A  gleam  of  hope  shot  through  my  heart 
aalsaid  to  myself,  *'  What  can  this  visit 
mean  ?  "  and  Ihe  moment  after  I  felt  sick, 
almost  fainting,  as  I  asked  if  my  cousin 
6nj  was  also  expected. 

"Oh,  yes.  >\  c  shall  want  him,  I  should 
think,"  said  Lord  Callonby,  with  a  very 
pecnliar  smile. 

1  thought  I  should  have  fallen  at  these 
fcir words.  **  Come,  Harry,"  thought  I,  "it 
is  better  to  learn  your  fate  at  once.  Now  or 
never ;  death  itself  were  preferable  to  this 
ct'iitinued  suspense.  If  the  blow  is  to  fall, 
it  can  scarcely  sink  me  lower  than  I  now 
feel."  So  reasoning,  I  laid  my  hand  upon 
Lord  Callonby^s  arm,  and  with  a  face  pale 
as  death,  and  a  voice  all  but  inarticulate, 
Kiid,— 

"Mv  lord,  you  will  pardon,  I  am 
8Dre-^" 

*'My  dear  Lorrequer,"  said  his  Lord- 
ship, interrupting  me,  "  for  heaven's  sake 
sit  down.  How  ill  you  are  looking  ;  we 
must  nurse  you,  my  poor  fellow." 

I  sank  upon  a  bench — the  light  danced 
before  my  eyes — the  clang  of  the  music 
BOQuded  fike  the  roar  of  a  waterfall,  and  I 
fek  a  cold  perspiration  burst  over  my  face 
lod  forehead  ;  at  the  instant  I  recognized 
Kilkee's  voice,  and  without  well  knowing 
vby  or  how,  discovered  myself  in  the  open 
air. 

"Come,  you  are  better  now,"  said  Kil- 
kee,  "  and  will  be  quite  well  when  you  get 
Ktne  supper,  and  a  little  of  the  tokay  his 
Majesty  has   been  good  enough  to  send 

"His  Majesty  desires  to  know  if  his 
Eicellency  is  better,"  said  an  aide-de- 
eamp. 

1  muttered  my  most  grateful  acknowl- 
edgments. 

"One  of  the  Court  carriages  is  in  wait- 
injf  for  your  Excellency,"  said  a  venerable 
old  seutleman  in  a  tie  wig,  whom  I  recog- 
Dixed  as  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
tt  he  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  to  Lord  Cal- 
lonby, "  I  fear  he  has  been  greatly  over- 
worked lately.    His  exertions  on  tne  sub- 


ject of  the  Greek  Loan  are  well  known  to 
his  Majesty." 

*' Indeed  1"  said  Lord  Callonby,  with  a 
start  of  surprise ;  **  I  never  heaid  of  that 
before." 

If  it  had  not  been  for  that  start  of 
amazement,  I  should  have  died  of  terror. 
It  was  the  only  thing  that  showed  me  I 
was  not  out  of  my  senses,  which  I  now 
concluded  the  old  gentleman  must  be,  for 
I  never  had  heard  of  the  Greek  Loan  in 
my  life  before." 

"  Farewell !  mon  cher  colh'gue,"  said 
the  venerable  minister,  as  I  got  into  the 
carriage,  wondering,  as  well  I  might,  what 
singular  band  of  brotherhood  united  one 
of  his  Majesty's  4 — th  with  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affaii-s  of  the  Court  of  Ba- 
varia. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  "White  Cross," 
I  found  my  nerves,  usually  proof  to  any- 
thing, so  shaken  and  shattered,  that,  fear- 
ing, with  the  difficult  game  before  me,  any 
mistake  however  trivial,  might  mar  all  my 
fortunes  for  ever,  I  said  a  **  Good-night 
to  my  friends,  and  went  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  LV- 


▲  DISCOVERT. 


*'  A  NOTE  for  Monsieur,"  said  the  waiter, 
awaking  me  at  the  same  time  from  the 
soundest  sleep  and  the  most  delightful 
dream.    The  billet  was  thus  : — 

**If  'your  Excellency '  does  not  intend 
to  sluml^er  during  the  next  twenty-four 
hours,  it  might  be  as  well  to  remember 
that  we  are  waiting  breakfast.    Ever  yours, 

**KlLKEB." 

''  It  is  true,  then,"  said  I,  following  up 
the  delusion  of  my  dream — **it  is  true  I 
urn  really  domesticated  once  more  with  the 
Callonbys ;  my  suit  is  prospering,  and  at 
length  the  long-sought,  long  hoped-for 
moment  is  come ^" 

''Well,  Harry,"  said  Kilkee,  as  he 
dashed  open  the  door — "  well,  Harry,  how 
are  you? — better  than  last  night,  I  hope  ?" 

"  Oh  !  yes,  considerably.  In  fact,  I  can't 
think  what  could  have  been  the  matter 
with  me  ;  but  I  felt  confoundedly  uncom- 
fortable." 

"  You  did  !  Why,  man,  what  can  you 
mean  ?    Was  it  not  a  joke  ?" 

"  A  joke  1 "  said  I,  with  a  start. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure.  I  thought  it  was  only 
the  sequel  of  the  other  humbug." 
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^^'Tlie  seqnel  of  the  other  hnmbng!' 
Oracious  mercy/' thought  I,  getting  jiale 
with  horror,  "is  it  thus  he  ventures  to 
designate  my  attachment  to  his  sister  ?  " 

/*  Come,  come,  it's  all  over  now.  What 
the  devil  could  have  persuaded  you  to 
push  the  thing  so  far  ? ' 

**  Beally,  I  am  so  completely  in  the  dark 
as  to  your  meaning,  that  I  only  get  doepei: 
in  the  mystery  by  my  chance  replies. 
What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

*'  What  do  I  mean  ?  Why,  the  affair  of 
last  night  of  course.  All  Munich  is  full 
of  it ;  and  most  fortunately  for  you,  the 
King  has  taken  it  all  in  the  most  good- 
humored  way,  and  laughs  more  than  any 
one  else  about  it" 

"  Oh,  then,"  thought  I,  "  I  must  have 
done  or  said  something  last  night,  during 
my  illness,  that  I  can't  rememl^er  now. 
Come,  Kilkee,  out  with  it.  What  hap- 
pened last  night,  that  has  served  to  amuse 
the  good  people  of  Munich  ?  for  as  I  am 
a  true  man,I  forget  all  you  are  alluding  to. " 

'^  And  don't  remember  the  Qreek  Loan, 
eh?" 

''The  Greek  Loan?" 

''  And  your  Excellency's  marked  recep- 
tion by  his  Majesty  ?  By  Jove  !  though, 
it  was  the  rarest  piece  of  impudence  I  ever 
heard  of :  hoaxing  a  crowned  head,  quiz- 
zing one  of  the  Lord's  anointed,  is  un  2)t*u 
trap  fortJ^ 

'•'If  you  really  do  not  wish  to  render  me 
insane  at  onoe,  for  the  love  of  mercy  say, 
in  plain  terms,  what  all  this  means." 

'*Come,  come,  I  see  yoxn  are  incorrigi- 
ble ;  but  as  breakfast  is  waiting  all  this 
time,  wo  shall  have  your  explanations  be- 
low stairs." 

Before  I  had  time  for  another  question, 
Eilkee  passed  his  arm  within  mine,  and 
led  me  along  the  corridor,  pouring  out,  the 
entire  time,  a  whole  rhapsody  about  the 
practical  joke  of  my  late  illness,  which  he 
was  pleased  to  say  would  ring  from  one 
end  of  Europe  to  the  other. 

Lord  Callonby  was  alone  in  the  break- 
fast-room when  we  entered,  and  the  mo- 
ment he  perceived  me,  called  out, — 

"Eh,.Lorroquer,  you  here  still  ?  Why, 
man,  I  thought  you  d  have  been  over  the 
frontier  early  this  morning." 

''Indeed!  my  lord.  I  am  not  exactly 
aware  of  any  urgent  reason  for  bo  i*apid  a 
flight" 

"  You  are  not  ? — the  devil  you  are  not ! 
Why,  you  must  surely  have  known  his 
Majesty  to  be  the  best-tempered  man  in 
his  dominions,  then,  or  you  would  never 
have  played  off  such  a  mae;  though,  I 
must  say,  there  never  was  anything  better 


done.  Old  Heldersteen,  the  Minister  for 
Forei^  Affairs,  is  nearly  deranged  this 
morning  about  it  It  seems  that  he  was 
the  first  that  fell  into  the  trap.  But,  seri- 
ously speaking,  I  think  it  would  be  bettei 
if  you  got  away  from  this.  The  King,  it 
is  true,  has  behaved  with  the  best  possible 
good  feeling  ;  but " 

"  My  lord,  I  have  a  favor  to  ask,  per 
haps — indeed,  in  all  likelihood,  the  last  I 
shall  ever  ask  of  your  lordship— it  is  this : 
what  are  you  alluding  to  all  this  while  I 
and  for  what  especial  reason  do  you  sug- 
gest my  immeaiate  departure  from  Mu- 
nich ?  '^ 

"Bless  my  heart  and  soul  I  yon  surely 
cannot  mean  to  carry  the  thing  on  any 
further  ?  You  never  can  intend  to  as- 
sume your  ministerial  functions  by  day- 
light ?  " 

"  Mv  what !  —  my  ministerial  func- 
tions 1^' 

**0h  no,  that  were  too  much,  even 
though  his  Majesty  did  say  that  you  were 
the  most  agreeable  diplomatist  he  had  met 
for  a  lon^  time." 

"  I,  a  diplomatist ! " 

"  You  ! — certainly.  Surely,  you  cannot 
be  acting  now  !  Why,  gracious  mercyi 
Lorrequer  !  can  it  be  possible  that  you 
were  not  doing  it  by  aesign  ?  Do  you 
really  not  know  in  what  chai*acter  you  ap- 
l>earcd  last  night  ?" 

"  If  in  any  other  than  that  of  Harry 
Lorrequer,  my  lord,  I  pledge  my  honor  I 
am  ignorant'^ 

"  BTor  the  uniform  you  wore— don't  you 
know  what  it  meant  ?  " 

'*  The  tailor  sent  it  to  my  room." 

"Why,  by  Jove  1  this  will  kill  me!" 
said  Lord  Callonby,  bursting  into  a  fit  of 
laughter,  in  which  Kilkee,  a  hitherto 
silent  spectator  of  our  colloquy,  joined  to 
such  an  extent,  that  I  thought  lie  might 
burst  a  bloodvessel,  "Why,  man,  you 
went  as  the  Charge  d'Affairos." 

"I,  the  Charge  d'Affaii-es  !" 

"  That  you  did,  and  a  most  successful 
debut  you  made  of  it" 

While  shame  and  confusion  covered  me 
from  head  to  foot  at  the  absurd  and  ludi- 
crous blunder  I  had  been  guilty  of,  the 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  was  so  strong  in 
me,  that  I  fell  upon  a  sofa,  and  laugned 
on  with  the  others  for  full  ten  minut^ 

"Your  Excellency  is,  I  am  rejoiced  to 
find,  in  good  spirits,"  said  Lady  Callonby, 
entering,  and  presenting  her  hand. 

"He  is  so  glad  to  nave  arranged  the 
Greek  Loan,"  said  Lady  Catherine,  smil- 
ing, with  a  half-malicious  twinkle  of  the 
eye. 
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]«t  at     tViis       instant,    another    door 
opened,  and  Liady  Jane  appeared.     Lucki- 
ly for  me,  tlio  increiised  mirth  of  the  party, 
i  Lord  Callonby  informed   them  of  my 
Wimder,  prevented  their  paying  any  atten- 
uontomo;  for,  as  I   lialf-sprung  forward 
toward  her,  my  agitation  would   have  re- 
vealed to  any  observer  the  whole  state  of 
my  Mings.      I  took  her  hand,  which  she 
extended  to  me,    without  speaking,   and 
bowing  deeply  over  it,  raised  my  head  and 
looked  into  her  eyes,   as  if  to  read,  at  one 
glance,  my  fate,  and  when  I  let  fall  her 
hand,  I  would    not    have  exchanged  my 
fortune  for  a  kingdom. 

"You  have  heard,  Jane,  how  our  friend 
opened   his    campaign    in    Munich    last 
night  ? " 
"  Oh,  I  hope,  Mr.    Lorrequer,  they  are 

only  (ju izzi n g.     You  su rely  could  n ot " 

*'  Could  not.  What  he  could  not — what 
he  would  not  do,  is  beyond  my  calculation 
to  make  out,''  said^Kilkee,  laughing; 
"anything  iu  life  from  breaking  an  axle- 
tree  to  hoaxing  a  king."  I  turned,  as  may 
be  imagined,  a  deaf  ear  to  this  allusion, 
whieh  really  frightened  me,  not  knowing 
iiowfar  Kilkee*3  information  might  lead, 
nor  how  he  might  feel  disposed  to  use  it. 
hidy  Jane  turned  a  half  -  reproachful 
pance  at  me,  as  if  rcbukm^  my  folly  ;  but 
the  interest  she  thus  took  m  me  I  would 
not  have  bartered  for  the  smile  of  the 
priiudeat  queen  in  Christendom. 

Breakfast  over.  Lord  Callonby  under- 
took to  explain  to  the  Court  the  blunder 
Ij  which  I  had  unwittingly  been  betrayed 
^to  personating  the  newly-arrived  minis- 
ter, and  as  the  mistake  was  more  of  their 
CMsing  than  my  own,  my  excuses  were 
wcepted,  and  when  his  lordship  returned 
to  the  hotel,  he  brought  with  him  an  invi- 
tation for  me  to  dine  at  Court  in  my  own 
nniceredited  character.  By  this  time  I 
h«d  been  carrying  on  the  siege  as  briskly 
M circumstances  permitted;  Ijady  Callon- 
^'7  being  deeply  intei-ested  in  her  newly- 
irrived  purchases,  and  Lady  Catherine 
••eing  good-natured  enough  to  protend  to 
^  BO  also,  left  me,  at  intervals,  many  op- 
I>ortanitie8  of  speaking  to  Lady  Jane. 

As  I  feared  that  such  occasions  would 
not  often  present  themselves,*  I  deter- 
mined on  making  the  best  use  of  my  time, 
and  at  once  led  the  conversation  toward 
the  goal  I  aimed  at,  by  asking,  "if  Lady 
Jane  had  completely  forgotten  the  wild 
^^Ai  and  rocky  coast  of  Clare,  amid  the 
tall  mountains  and  glaciered  peaks  of  the 
Tyrol?" 

"Far  from  it,"  she  replied.  "  I  have  a 
most  clear  Tcmembrance  of  bold  Moher 


and  the  rolling  swell  of  the  blue  Atlantic, 
and  long  to  feel  its  spray  once  more  upon 
my  cheek  ;  but  then,  I  knew  it  in  child- 
hood— your  acquaintance  with  it  was  of  a 
later  dute,  and  connected  with  fewer  happy 
associations." 

*'  Fewer  happy  associations — how  can 
you  say  so  ?  \Vas  it  not  there  the  brightest 
hours  of  mv  whole  life  were  passed — was 
it  not  there  1  firat  met " 

**Kilkee  tells  me,"  said  Ladv  Jane,  in- 
terrupting me  shortly,  **  that  IVliss  Bing- 
ham IS  extremely  pretty." 

This  was  turning  my  flank  with  a  ven- 
geance ;  so  I  muttered  something  about 
difference  of  tastes,  etc.,  and  continued, 
**  I  understand  my  worthy  cousin  Guy  had 
the  good  fortune  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance in  Paris." 

It  was  now  her  turn  to  blush,  which  she 
did  deeply,  and  said  nothing. 

*'  lie  is  ex])ected,  I  believe,  in  a  few  days 
at  Munich,"  said  I,  fixing  my  eves  upon 
her,  and  endeavoring  to  read  her  thoughts ; 
she  blushed  more  deej)ly,  and  the  blood  at 
my  own  heart  ran  cold,  as  I  thought  over 
all  I  had  heard,  and  I  muttered  to  myself, 
**She  loves  him." 

*'Mr.  Lorrequer,  the  caiTinge  is  waiting, 
and  as  wo  are  going  to  the  Gallery  this 
morning,  and  have  much  to  see,  pmy  let 
us  have  your  escort." 

**0h,  I'm  sure,"  said  Catherine,  "his 
assistance  will  be  considerable — particular- 
ly if  his  knowledge  of  art  only  equals  his 
tact  in  botany.  Don't  you  think  so, 
Jane?"     But  Jane  Wiis  gone. 

They  left  the  room  to  dross,  and  I  was 
alone — alone  with  my  anxious,  now  half- 
despairing  thoughts,  crowding  and  rushing 
upon  my  heating  brain.  "  She  loves  him, 
and  I  iiave  only  come  to  witness  her  be- 
coming the  wife  of  another.  I  see  it  all, 
too  i)lainly  :  my  uncle's  arrival — Lord  Cal- 
lonby's  familiar  manner — Jane's  own  con- 
fession. All — all  convince  mc  that  my 
fate  is  decided.  Now,  then,  for  one  last 
brief  explanation,  and  I  leave  Munich, 
never  to  see  her  more.''  Just  as  I  had  so 
s|X)ken,  she  entered.  Her  gloves  had  been 
forgotten  in  the  room,  and  she  came  in, 
not  knowing  that  I  was  there.  What 
would  I  not  have  given  at  that  moment  for 
the  ready-witted  assurance,  the  easy  self- 
possessiou  with  which  I  should  have  made 
my  advances  had  my  heart  not  been  as 
deeply  engsxged  as  I  now  felt  it.  Alas  I 
my  courage  was  gone  ;  there  was  too  much 
at  stake,  and  I  preferred,  now  that  the 
time  was  come,  any  suspense,  any  vacilla- 
tion, to  the  dreadful  certainty  of  refusal. 

These  were  my  first  thoughts,  as  she  en- 
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tered ;  how  they  were  followed,  I  cannot 
say.  The  same  wild  confusion  of  my 
brain,  which  I  once  felt  when  mounting 
the  breach  in  a  storm-party,  now  com- 
plet;ely  beset  mo  ;  and  as  then,  when  death 
and  destruction  raged  on  every  side,  I  lield 
on  my  way  i*egaraless  of  every  obstacle, 
and  forgetting  all  save  the  goal  befoi-e  me  ; 
80  did  I  now,  in  the  intensity  of  my  excite- 
ment, disregard  everything,  save  the  story 
of  my  love,  which  I  poured  forth  with  that 
fervor  which  truth  only  can  give.  But  she 
spoke  not ;  her  averted  head,  her  cold  and 
tremulous  hand,  and  half-drawn  sigh,  were 
all  that  replied  to  me,  as  I  waited  tor  that 
one  word  upon  which  hung  all  my  fortune. 
At  length  her  hand,  which  I  scarcely  held 
within  my  own,  was  gently  withdrawn. 
She  lifted  it  to  her  eyes,  but  still  was  si- 
lent. 

*'  Enough,"  said  I ;  "I  seek  not  to  pain 
you  more.  The  daring  ambition  that 
prompted  mo  to  love  you  lias  met  its  heavi- 
est retribution.  Farewell.  Yotif  Lady 
Jane,  have  nothing  to  reproach  yourself 
with — you  never  encouraged,  you  never 
deceived  me.  I,  and  I  alone,  have  been  to 
blame,  and  mine  must  be  the  suffering. 
Adieu,  then,  once  more,  and  for  ever.'' 

She  turned  slowly  round,  and,  as  the 
handkerchief  fell  from  her  hand — her  feat- 
ures wore  pale  as  marble — I  saw  that  she 
was  endeavoring  to  speak,  but  could  not  ; 
and,  at  length,  as  tne  color  came  slowly 
back  to  her  cheek,  her  lips  moved,  and 

J'nst  as  I  leaned  forward,  with  beating 
Lcart,  to  hear,  her  sister  came  running 
forwai*d,  and  suddenly  checked  herself  in 
her  career,  as  she  said,  laugh  inglv, — 

**  Mille  pardons,  Jane,  but  his  Excellen- 
cy must  take  another  occasion  to  explain 
tne  quiidruplc  alliance,  for  mamma  has 
been  waiting  in  the  carriage  these  ten  min- 
utes." 

I  followed  them  to  the  door,  placed  them 
in  the  carriage,  and  was  turning  again  to- 
ward the  house,  when  Lady  Callonby  said, 

'*  Oh,  Mr.  Lorrequer,  we  count  upon 
you  ;  you  must  not  desert  us." 

I  muttered  something  about  not  feeling 
wclL 

**  And  then,  perhaps,  the  Greek  Loan  is 
engaging  your  attention,"  said  Catherine  ; 
'*or,  mayhap,  some  reciprocity  treaty  is 
not  prospering  ?  " 

The  malice  of  this  last  sally  told,  for 
Jane  blushed  deeply,  and  I  felt  overwhelm- 
ed with  confusion." 

"  But  pray  come  ;  the  drive  will  do  you 
good." 

**  Your  ladyship  will,  I  am  certain,  ex- 
cuse  " 


Just  as  I  had  got  so  far,  I  canght  Lady 
Jane's  eye,  for  the  first  time  since  we  had 
left  the  drawing-room.  What  I  read  there, 
I  could  not,  for  the  life  of  me,  say ;  but, 
instead  of  finishing  my  sentence,  I  got  in- 
to the  carriage,  ana  drove  off,  very  much 
to  the  surprise  of  Lady  Callonby,  who, 
never  having  studied  magnetism,  knew  very 
;  little  the  cause  of  my  sudden  recovery. 

The  thrill  of  hope  that  shot  through 
my  heart  succeeding  so  rapidly  the  dark 
gloom  of  my  despairing  thoughts,  buoyed 
me  up  ;  anil  while  I  wnispered  to  myself, 
**  All  may  not  yet  be  lost,"  I  summoned 
my  best  energies  to  my  aid.  Luckily  for 
me,  I  was  better  qualified  to  act  as  cicerone 
in  a  gallery  than  as  a  guide  in  a  green- 
house ;  and  with  the  confidence  that 
knowledge  of  a  subject  ever  inspires,  I  rat- 
tled away  about  art  and  artists,  greatly  to 
the  edification  of  Lady  Callonby — muen  to 
the  surprise  of  Lady  Catherine — and,  bet* 
ter  than  all,  evidently  to  the  satisfaction 
of  her,  to  win  whose  praise  I  would  gladly 
have  risked  my  life. 

**  There,"  said  I,  as  I  placed  my  fair 
friend  before  a  delicious  little  Madonna  of 
Carlo  Dolce, — "there  is,  perhaps,  the  tri- 
umph of  coloring  ;  from  the  downy  soft- 
ness of  that  check,  the  luscious  depth  of 
that  blue  eye,  the  waving  richness  of  those 
sunny  locks,  all  is  perfect ;  fortunately  so 
beautiful  a  head  is  not  a  monopoly,  for  he 
painted  many  copies  of  this  picture." 

"Quite  true,"  said  a  voice  behind  ;  "and 
mine  at  Elton  is,  I  think,  if  anything, 
better  than  this." 

I  turned,  and  beheld  my  good  old  uncle. 
Sir  Guy,  who  was  standing  beside  Lady 
Callonby.  While  I  welcomed  my  worthy 
relative,  I  could  not  help  easting  a  glance 
around  to  see  if  Guy  were  also  there,  and 
not  perceiviug  him,  my  heart  beat  freely 
again. 

My  uncle,  it  appeared,  had  just  arrived, 
and  lost  no  time  in  joining  us  at  the  gal- 
lery. His  manner  to  mo  was  cordial  to  i 
degree  ;  and  I  perceived  that,  immediately 
upon  being  introduced  to  Lady  Jane,  he 
took  considerable  pains  to  observe  her,  and 
paid  her  the  most  marked  attention. 

The  first  moment  I  could  steal  unnotic- 
ed, I  took  the  opportunity  of  asking  if  Guy 
were  come.  That  one  fact  was  to  mo  all, 
and  upon  the  answer  to  my  question  I 
hung  with  deep  anxiety. 

^  *  Guy  here  f— no,  not  yet.  The  fact  is, 
Harry,  my  boy,  Guy  has  not  got  on  here 
as  well  as  I  could  have  wished.  Every- 
thing had  been  arranged  among  us ;  Oil- 
lonby  behaved  most  handsomely ;  and,  as 
far  as  regarded  myself,  I  threw  no  impedi- 
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nent  in  the  way.  But  atilli  I  don't  know 
how  it  wasy  but  Quy  did  not  advance^  and 
the  matter  now 

"  Pray,  liow  does  it  stand  ?  Have  you 
tnj  hopes  to  put  all  to  rights  again  ?" 

"  Yea,  Harry,  I  think,  with  your  assist- 
ance, much  may  be  done.'* 

^'Ohy  count  upon  me,  by  all  means,"  said 
I,  with  a  sneering  bitterness  thatniv  uncle 
conld  not  have  escaped  remarking,  had  his 
attention  not  been  drawn  off  by  Lady  Cal- 
lonbv. 

"What  have  I  done — what  sin  did  I 
meditate  before  I  was  born,  that  I  should 
come  mto  the  world  branded  with  failure 
in  all  1  attempt  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that 
mj  cousin,  my  elder  by  some  months, 
ehoiild  bo  rich  while  I  am  poor ;  honored 
and  titled,  while  I  am  unknown  and  un- 
noticed ;  but  is  he  also  to  be  preferred  to 
me  in  every  station  in  life  ?  Is  there  no 
feeling  of  the  heart  so  sacred  that  it  must 
not  succumb  to  primogeniture  ?" 

"What  u  dear  old  man  Sir  Guy  is!'' 
laid  Catherine,  interrupting  my  Siid  reflec- 
tions, '*and  how  gallant  I  he  is  absolutely 
flirting  with  Lady  Jane." 

And  quite  true  it  was.  The  old  gentle- 
Buin  was  paying  his  devoii*s  with  a  studied 
anxiety  to  please,  that  went  to  my  very 
heart  as  I  witnessed  it.  The  remainder  of 
that  day  to  me  was  a  painful  and  suffering 
one.  Sly  intention  of  suddenly  leaving 
Mnnich  had  been  abandoned  ;  why,  I  knew 
not.  I  felt  that  I  was  hoping  against  ho])o, 
and  that  mv  stay  was  only  to  confirm,  by 
the  most  **  tlamning  prooi,"  how  surely  1 
Tai  fated  to  disappointment.  My  lea^oTi- 
ings  all  ended  m  one  point.  ^*  If  she  really 
love  Guy,  then  my  present  attentions  can 
only  l)c  a  source  of  nnhappiness  to  her  ;  if 
she  do  not,  is  there  any  prospect  that, 
from  the  baro  faict  of  my  attaclnliont.  so 
proad  a  family  as  the  Callonbys  will  suffer 
their  daughter  to  make  a  mere  love- 
match  ?  •' 

There  was  but  one  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, and  I  had  at  last  the  courage  to  make 
it:  and  yet  the  Callonbys  had  marked  me 
ontfor  their  attentions,  and  had  gone  un- 
usually out  of  their  way  to  nifl]ct  injury 
QpoQ  ine,  if  all  were  meant  to  end  in  noth- 
ing. **  If  I  only  could  bring  myself  to 
think  that  this  was  a  systematic  game 
idopted  by  them,  to  lend  to  the  subsequent 
•muigement  with  my  cousin  1 — if  I  could 

but  satisfy  my  doubts  on  this  head " 

What  threats  of  vengeance  I  muttered,  I 
ttnnot  remember,  for  1  was  8umm<med  at 
that  critical  moment  to  attend  the  party 
to  the  palace. 
The  state  of  excitement  I  was  in  was  an 


ill  preparative  for  the  rigid  etiquette  of  a 
Court  dinner.  All  passed  off,  however, 
happily ;  and  the  King,  by  a  most  good- 
natured  allusion  to  the  blunder  of  the 
night  before,  set  me  perfectly  at  ease  on 
that  head. 

I  was  placed  next  to  Lady  Jane  at  din- 
ner ;  and  half  from  wounded  pride,  half 
from  the  momentarily  increasing  convic- 
tion that  all  was  lost,  chatted  away  gayly, 
without  any  evidence  of  a  stronger  feeling 
than  the  mere  vicinity  of  a  pretty  person  is 
sure  to  inspire.  What  success  this  game 
was  attended  with,  I  know  not ;  but  the 
suffering  it  cost  me,  I  shall  never  cease  to 
remember.  One  satisfaction  I  certainly  did 
ex|)crience — she  was  manifestly  piqued, 
and  several  times  turned  toward  the  person 
on  the  other  side  of  her,  to  avoid  the  tone 
of  indifference  in  which  I  discussed  mat- 
ters that  were  actually  wringing  my  own 
heart  at  the  moment.  Yet  such  was  the 
bitterness  of  my  spirit,  that  I  set  down 
this  conduct  on  her  part  as  coquetry  ;  and 
quite  convinced  myself  that  any  slight  en- 
couragement she  might  ever  nave  given 
my  attentions  was  onlv  meant  to  inaulge 
a  spirit  of  vanity,  by  juJding  another  to  the 
list  of  her  conquests. 

As  the  feeling  grew  upon  me,  I  suppose 
my  manner  to  her  became  more  palpably 
cutting,  for  it  ended  at  last  in  our  discon- 
tinuing to  speak ;  and  when  we  retired 
from  the  palace,  1  accompanied  her  to  the 
carriage  in  silence,  and  wished  her  a  cold 
and  distant  good-night,  without  any  ad- 
vance to  touch  her  hand  at  parting — and 
yet  that  parting  I  had  destined  for  our 
last. 

The  greater  part  of  that  night  I  spent  in 
writing  letters.  One  was  to  Jane  herself, 
owning  my  affections,  confessing  that  even 
the  rudeness  of  my  late  conduct  was  the 
fruit  of  it,  and  finally  assuring  her  that 
failing  to  win  from  her  any  return  of  my 
passion,  I  had  resolved  never  to  meet  her 
more.  I  also  wrote  a  short  note  to  my 
uncle,  thanking  him  for  all  he  had  former- 
ly done  in  my  behalf,  but  coldly  declining 
for  the  future  any  assistance  upon  his  part, 
resolving  that  ui)on  my  own  efforts  alone 
should  I  now  rest  my  fortunes.  To  Lord 
Callonby  I  wrote  at  greater  length,  reca- 
pitulating the  history  of  our  early  inti- 
macy, and  accusing  iiim  of  encouraging 
me  in  expectations,  which,  as  ho  never  in- 
tended to  confirm  them,  were  fated  to 
prove  my  ruin.  More — much  more— I 
said,  which  to  avow,  I  should  gladly  shrink 
from,  were  it  not  that  I  have  pledged  my- 
self to  honesty  in  these  "Confessions," 
and  aa  they  depict  the  bitterness  and  mis- 
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erj  of  my  spirit^  I  must  plead  gnilty  to 
them  here.  In  a  word,  I  felt  myself  in- 
jured. I  saw  no  outlet  for  redress,  and 
the  only  consolation  open  to  my  wounded 
pride  and  crushed  affection,  was  to  show, 
that  if  I  felt  myself  a  victim,  at  least  I  was 
not  a  dnpe.  I  set  about  packing  up  for 
the  journey — whither,  I  knew  not.  My 
leave  was  nearly  expireil,  yet  I  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  rejoining  the  regi- 
ment. My  only  desire  was  to  leave  >fu- 
nich,  and  that  speedily.  When  all  my  ar- 
rangements were  completed,  I  went  down 
noiselessly  to  the  inn  yard  to  order  post- 
horses  by  daybreak  ;  there  to  my  surprise 
I  found  all  activity  and  bustle.  Though 
80  late  at  night,  a  courier  had  arrived  from 
England  for  Loi-d  Callonby,  with  some  im- 
portant dispatches  from  the  Government. 
This  would,  at  any  other  time,  have  inter- 
ested me  deeply ;  now  I  heanl  the  news 
without  a  particle  of  feeling,  and  1  made  all 
the  necessary  dispositions  for  my  journey, 
without  paying  the  slightest  attention  to 
what  was  going  on  about  me.  I  had  just 
finished,  when  Lord  Callonby's  valet  came 
to  say  that  his  lordship  wished  to  sec 
me  immcdiatelv  in  his  di^essing-room. 
Though  I  woul(l  gladly  have  declined  any 
further  interview,  I  saw  no  means  of  es- 
cape, and  followed  the  servant  to  his  lord- 
ship's room. 

There  I  found  Lord  Callonby  in  his 
dressing-gown  and  night-cap,  surrounded 
by  papers,  letters,  dispatch  boxes,  and  red 
tape-tied  parcels,  that  all  bespoke  business. 

^'Lorrcquer,  sit  down,  my  boy;  I  have 
much  to  say  to  you,  and  as  we  have  no 
time  to  lose,  you  must  forego  a  little  sleep. 
Is  the  door  closed  ?  I  have  just  received 
most  important  news  from  England  ;  and 
to  begin."  Here  his  loixlship  opened  a 
letter  and  read  as  follows  : — 

"  My  dear  Lord,— They  are  out  at  last 
— the  majority  on  Friday  increased  to 
forty  yesterday  evening,  when  they  re- 
signed ;  the  Duke  has  meanwhile  assumed 
the  reins  till  further  arrangements  can  be 
perfected,  and  dispatches  are  now  prepar- 
ing to  bring  all  our  friends  about  us.    The 

only  rumors  as  yet  are,  L ,  for  the 

Colonies,  H ,  to  the  Forei^  Office. 

W ,  President  of  the  Council,  and  we 

anxiously  hope,  yourself,  Viceroy  in  Ire- 
land. In  any  case  lose  no  time  in  coming 
back  to  England.  The  stru^le  will  be  a 
sharp  one,  as  the  outs  are  distracted,  and 
we  snail  want  you  much.  Ever  youi-s,  my 
dear  lord,  Henry ." 

"  This  is  much  sooner  than  I  looked  for, 
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Lorrequer,  i>erhaps  almost  than  I  wished  * 
but  as  it  has  taken  place,  we  must  not  de- 
cline the  battle  ;  now  what  I  wanted  with 
vou  is  this — if  I  go  to  Ireland,  I  should 
like  your  acceptance  of  the  Private  Sec- 
retary's Office.  Come,  come,  no  objec- 
tions ;  you  know  that  you  need  not  leave 
the  army  ;  you  can  become  unattached ; 
ril  arrange  all  that;  a  proms,  this  con- 
cerns you ;  it  is  from  tlie  Horse  Guards; 
you  need  not  read  it  now  though  ;  it  is 
merely  ^our  gazette  to  the  company  ;  your 
promotion,  however,  shall  not  stop  tlHere. 
However,  the  important  thing  I  want  with 
you  is  this  :  I  wish  you  to  start  for  Eng- 
land to-morrow ;  circumstances  prevent 
my  going  from  this  for  a  few  days.  You 
can  see  Ij and  W ,  etc.,  and  ex- 
plain all  I  have  to  say  ;  I  shall  write  a  fev 
letters,  and  some  hints  for  your  own  guid- 
ance ;  and  as  Kilkee  never  would  nave 
head  for  these  matters,  I  look  to  your 
friendship  to  do  it  for  me." 

Looking  only  to  the  past,  as  the  pro- 
posal suited  my  already-made  resolve  to 
uit  Munich,  I  acceded  at  once,  and  assured 
jord  Callonby  that  I  should  bo  ready  in 
an  hour. 

**  Quite  right,  Ijorrequer,  but  still  I  shall 
not  need  this ;  you  cannot  leave  before 
eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  ;  in  fact,  I  have 
another  service  to  exact  at  your  hands  be- 
fore we  part  with  you  ;  meanwhile,  try 
and  get  some  sleep  ;  you  are  not  likely  to 
know  anything  of  a  bed  before  you  reach 
the  Clarendon."  So  saying,  he  hurried 
me  from  the  room,  and  as  ho  closed  the 
door,  I  heard  him  muttering  his  satisfac- 
tion, that  already  so  far,  all  had  been  well 
arranged. 


CHAPTER  LVL 

CONCLUSION. 

StEEP  came  on  me,  without  my  feelinff 
it,  and  amid  all  the  distracting  cares  ana 
pressing  thoughts  that  embarrassed  me,  I 
only  awoko  when  the  roll  of  the  caleche 
sounded  beneath  my  window,  and  warned 
me  that  I  must  be  stirring  and  ready  for 
the  road. 

"Since  it  is  to  be  thus,"  thought  I,  'Mt 
is  much  better  that  this  opportunity  should 
occur  of  my  netting  away  at  once,  and 
thus  obviate  the  unpleasantness  of  any 
future  meeting  with  Lady  Jane,  and  the 
thousand  conjectures  that  my  departure, 
so  sudden  and  unannounced,  might  give 
rise  to.  So  be  it,  and  I  have  now  only  one 
hope  more — ^that  the  terms  we  last  parted 
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on  may  prevent  her  appearing  at  the 
breakfast-table."  With  these  words  I  en- 
tered the  room,  where  the  Callonbys  were 
assembled. 

**This  is  too  provoking,  really,  Mr. 
Lorreqner,"  said  lAdy  Callonby,  with  her 
sweetest  smile,  and  most  civil  manner; 
*^  qnite  too  bad  to  lose  you  now  that  yoa 
hare  just  joined  us.'' 

**  Come,  no  tampering  with  our  party/' 
said  Lord  Callonby;  "my  friend  here 
must  not  be  seduced  by  honeyed  words  and 
soft  speeches  from  the  high  road  that 
leads  to  honors  and  distinctions.  Now  for 
your  instructions."  Here  his  lordship 
entered  into  a  very  deep  disonssion  as  to 
the  conditions  upon  wnich  his  support 
mirht  be  expected  and  relied  upon,  which 
Kilkee  from  time  to  time  interrupted  by 
certain  quizzing  allusions  to  the  low  price 
he  put  upon  his  serrices,  and  suggested 
that  a  mission  for  myself  should  certainly 
enter  into  the  compact 

At  length  breakfast  was  over,  and  Lord 
Callonby  said,  ''Now  make  your  adieux, 
and  let  me  see  you  for  a  moment  in  Sir 
Guy's  room ;  we  have  a  little  discussion 
there,  in  which  your  assistance  is  want- 
ing." I  accordingly  took  my  farewell  of 
LiMiy  Callonby,  and  approached  to  do  so 
to  I^y  Jane  ;  but  much  to  my  surprise, 
Bhe  made  me  a  very  distant  salute,  and 
said  in  her  coldest  tone,  **  I  hope  you  may 
have  a  pleasant  journey."  Before  I  had 
recovered  my  surprise  at  this  movement, 
Kilkee  came  forward  and  offered  to  ao- 
company  me  a  few  miles  of  the  road.  I 
accepted  readily  the  kind  offer,  and  once 
more  bowing  to  the  ladies,  withdrew. 
"  And  thus  it  is,"  thought  I,  *'  that  I  leave 
all  my  long-dreamed-of  happiness,  and 
such  IS  the  end  of  many  a  long  day's 
ardent  expectation."  When  I  entered  my 
uncle's  room,  my  temper  was  certainly  not 
in  the  mood  most  fit  for  further  trials, 
though  it  was  doomed  to  meet  them. 

"  Harry,  my  boy,  we  are  in  a  great  want 
of  you  here,  and,  as  time  presses,  we  must 
state  our  case  very  briefly.  You  are 
aware.  Sir  Guy  tells  me,  that  your  cousin 
Guy  has  been  received  among  us  as  the 
suitor  of  my  eldest  daughter.  It  has  been 
an  old  compact  between  us  to  unite  our 
families  by  ties  BtUl  stronger  than  our  very 
Micient  friendship,  and  this  match  has 
been  accordingly  looked  to  by  us  both  with 
much  anxiety.  Now,  although  on  our 
parts  I  think  no  obstacle  intervenes,  yet  I 
am  sorry  to  esj  there  appear  difficulties  in 
other  quarters.  In  fact,  certain  stories 
have  reached  Lady  Jane's  ears  concerning 
your  cousin,  which  have  greatly  prejudiced 


her  against  him,  and  we  have  reason  to 
think  most  unfairly ;  for  we  have  succeed- 
ed in  tracing  some  of  the  offenses  in  ques- 
tion, not  to  Guy,  but  to  a  Mr.  Morewood, 
who  it  seems  has  personated  your  cousin 
upon  more  than  one  occasion,  and  not  a 
little  to  his  disadvantage.  Now  we  wish 
you  to  sift  these  matters  to  the  bottom,  by 
your  going  to  Paris  as  soon  as  you  can 
venture  to  leave  London — ^find  out  this 
man,  and,  if  possible,  make  all  straight ; 
if  money  is  wanting,  he  must  of  course 
have  it ;  but  bear  one  thing  in  mind,  that 
any  possible  step  which  may  remove  this 
unnappy  impression  from  my  daughter's 
mind,  will  be  of  infinite  service,  and  never 
forgotten  by  us.  Kilkee,  too,  has  taken 
some  dislilce  to  Guy.  You  have  only, 
however,  to  talk  to  him  on  the  mat- 
ter, and  he  is  sure  to  pay  attention  to 
you." 

"And,  Harry,"  said  my  uncle,  "tell 
Guy  I  am  much  displeased  that  he  is  not 
here  ;  I  expected  him  to  leave  Paris  with 
me,  but  some  absurd  wager  at  the  Jockey 
Olub  detained  him." 

"  Another  thing,  Harry,  you  may  as 
well  mention  to  your  cousm,  that  Sir  Guy 
has  complied  with  everv  suggestion  that 
he  formerly  threw  out — ^ne  will  understand 
the  allusion." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  my  uncle;  "tell  him 
roundly,  ne  shall  have  Elton  Hall ;  I  have 
fitted  up  Marsden  for  myself ;  so  no  diffi- 
culty lies  in  that  Quarter." 

"  xou  may  add,  if  you  like,  that  my 
present  position  with  tne  Government  en- 
ables me  to  offer  him  a  speedy  prospect  of 
a  regiment,  and  that  I  think  he  had  better 
not  leave  the*army." 

. "  And  say  that  by  next  post  Hammer- 
cloth's  bond  for  the  six  thousand  shall  be 
paid  off,  and  let  him  send  me  a  note  of  any 
other  large  sum  he  owes." 

"  And  above  all  things,  no  more  delays. 
I  must  leave  this  for  England  inevitably,  and 
as  the  ladies  will  probw)ly  prefer  wintering 
in  Italy " 

**  Oh,  certainly,"  said  my  uncle,  **  the 
wedding  must  take  place  at  once." 

"I  scarcely  can  ask  you  to  come  to  us  on 
the  occasion,  though  1  need  not  say  how 
gi*eatly  we  should  all  feel  gratified  if  you 
could  do  so,"  said  my  loid. 

While  this  cross  nre  went  on  from  both 
sides,  I  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  the 
speakers.  My  first  impression  being,  that 
havinff  perceived  and  disliked  my  attention 
to  Lady  Jane,  they  adopted  this  manvaise 
plaisanterie  as  a  kind  of  smart  lesson  for 
my  future  guidance.  My  next  impression 
was  that  they  were  really  in  earnest,  but 
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about  the  very  stupidest  pair  of  old  gentle- 
men that  ever  wore  hair  powder. 

"  And  this  is  all  ?  "  said  I,  drawing  a 
long  hreath,  and  inwardly  uttering  a  short 
prayer  for  patience. 

**  Why,  I  believe  I  have  mentioned  every- 
thing," said  Lord  Callonby,  "except  that 
if  anything  occurs  to  yourself  that  offers  a 
prospect  of  forwarding  this  affair,  wo  leave 
you  a  carte  blanche  to  adopt  it." 

"  Of  course,  then,"  said  I,  *'I  am  to  un- 
derstand that  as  no  other  difficulties  lie  in 
the  way  than  those  your  lordship  has  men- 
tioned, the  feelings  of  the  parties — their 
affections  are  mutual  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  of  course  ;  your  cousin,  I  suppose, 
has  made  himself  a^eeable  ;  he  is  a  good- 
looking  fellow,  and,  m  fact,  I  am  not  aware 
why  they  should  not  like  each  other,  eh, 
Sir  Guy?" 

**  To  be  sure  ;  and  the  Elton  estates  run 
half  the  shire  with  your  Gloucestershire 
property ;  never  was  there  a  more  suitable 
match." 

*•  Then  only  one  point  remains,  and  that 
being  complied  with,  you  may  reckon  upon 
my  services ;  nay,  more,  I  promise  you 
success.  Lady  Jane's  own  consent  must 
be  previously  assured  to  me  ;  without  this, 
I  most  positively  decline  moving  a  step  in 
the  matter ;  that  once  obtained,  freely  and 
without  constraint,  I  pledge  myself  to  do 
all  you  require." 

**  Quite  fair,  Harry,  I  perfectly  approve 
of  your  scruples."  So  saying,  his  lordship 
rose,  and  left  the  room. 

'*  Well,  Harry,  and  yourself,  what  is  to 
be  done  for  yotif — has  Callonby  offered 
you  anything  yet  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  his  lordship  has  most  kindly 
offered  mo  the  under  secretaryship  in 
Ireland,  but  I  have  resolved  on  declining  it, 
thougli  I  shall  not  at  present  say  so,  lest  he 
should  feel  any  delicacy  in  employing  me 
upon  the  present  occasion." 

*'  Why,  is  the  boy  deranged  ? — decline 
it ! — ^what  have  you  got  in  the  world,  that 
you  should  refuse  such  an  appointment  ?" 

The  color  mounted  to  my  cheeks,  my 
temples  burned,  and  what  I  should  have 
replied  to  this  taunt,  I  know  not,  for  pas- 
sion had  completely  mastered  me.  Wlien 
Lord  Callonby  again  entered  tho  room,  his 
usually  calm  and  pale  face  was  agitated 
and  flushed,  and  nis  manner  tremulous 
and  hurried  ;  for  an  instant  ho  was  silent ; 
then  turning  toward  my  uncle,  he  took 
his  hand  affectionately,  and  said, — 

"  My  good  old  friend,  I  am  deeply,  deep- 
ly gi'ieved ;  but  we  must  abandon  this 
scheme.  I  have  just  seen  my  daughter,  and 
from  the  few  words  which  we  have  had  to- 


other, I  find  that  her  dislike  to  the  match 
IS  invincible,  and,  in  fact,  she  has  obtained 
my  promise  never  again  to  allude  to  it.  If 
I  were  willing  to  constrain  the  feelings  of 
my  child,  you  yourself  would  not  permit 
it.  So  here  let  us  forget  that  wo  ever 
hoped  for,  ever  calculated  on  a  plan  in 
which  both  our  hearts  were  so  deeply  inter- 
ested." 

These  words,  few  as  they  were,  were 
spoken  with  deep  feeling,  and  for  the  first 
time  I  looked  upon  the  speaker  with  sincere 
regard.  They  were  botn  silent  for  some 
minutes  ;  Sir  Guy,  who  was  himself  much 
agitated,  spoke  first. 

"  So  be  it  then,  Callonby,  and  thus  do  I 
relinquish  one — perhaps  the  only  cheering 

f  respect  my  advancea  age  held  out  to  me. 
have  long  wished  to  have  your  daughter 
for  my  niece,  and  since  I  have  known  her, 
the  wish  has  increased  tenfold." 

"  It  was  the  chosen  dream  of  all  my  an- 
ticipations," said  Lord  Callonby,  "  and  now 
Jane's  affections  only but  let  it  pass." 

**  And  is  there  then  really  no  remedy? 
—can  nothing  be  thought  of  ?  " 

'*  Nothing.^' 

**  I  am  not  quite  so  sure,  my  lord,''  said 
I,  tremulously. 

**  No,  no,  Lorrequer ;  you  are  a  ready- 
witted  fellow,  I  know,  but  this  passes  even 
your  ingenuity  ;  besides,  I  have  given  her 
my  word." 

"  Even  so." 

**  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  speak  out, 
man,"  said  Sir  Guy.  "  Til  give  you  ten 
thousand  pounds  on  the  spot  if  you  suggest 
a  means  oi  overcoming  this  difficulty.  * 

"  Perhaps  you  might  not  accede  afte^ 
ward.-' 

"  I  pledge  myself  to  it." 

"And  f  too,  "said  Lord  Callonbv, '*  if 
no  unfair  stratagem  be  resorted  to  toward 
my  daughter.  If  she  only  give  her  free 
and  willing  consent,  I  agree." 

**  Then  you  must  bid  higher,  uncle ;  ten 
thousand  won't  do,  for  the  bargain  is  well 
worth  the  money." 

*'Kame  your  price,  boy,  and  keep  your 
word." 

"  Agreed  then.  Holding  my  uncle  to 
his  promise,  I  pledge  myself  that  his  neph* 
ew  shall  be  the  husband  of  Lady  Jane  Cal- 
lonby. And  now,  my  lord,  write  Harry 
vice  Guy  in  the  contract,  and  I  am  certain 
my  uncle  is  too  faithful  to  his  plighted 
word,  and  too  tnie  to  his  promise,  not  to 
say  it  shall  be." 

Tlie  suddenness  of  this  rash  declaration 
absolutely  stunned  them  both,  and  then 
recovering  at  the  same  moment,  their  eyea 
met. 
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"Fairly  caaght,  Guy/'  said  Lord  Cal- 
onbv;  '*a  bold  stroke,  if  it  onl^  succeed." 

"And  it  shally  by  G ^,"  said  my  un- 

fc;  "Elton  is  yours,  Harry,  and  with 
eren  thousand  u  year,  and  my  nephew  to 
ootjCallonby  won't  refuse  you." 
There  are  moments  in  life  in  which  con- 
iction  will  follow  a  bold  coup  de  main 
lit  never  would  have  ensued  from  the 
ow  process  of  reasoning.  Luckily  for 
le,  this  was  one  of  those  nappy  intervals, 
ord  Callonby,  catching  my  uncle's  en- 
insiasm,  seized  me  by  the  hand,  and 
lid,— 

"With  her  consent,  Lorrequer,  you  may 
)Qnt  upon  mine  ;  and  faith,  if  trutn 
lusi  be  told,  I  always  preferred  you  to 
le  other." 

What  my  uncle  added,  I  waited  not  to 
?ten  to,  but  with  one  bound  sprung  from 
le  room^^ashed  upstairs  to  Lady  Cal- 
•nby^s  drawing-room  —  looked  rapidly 
"onnd  to  see  if  she  were  there,  and  then, 
ithoat  paying  the  slightest  attention  to 
le  qaestions  of  Lady  Callonby  and  her 
)ange8t  daughter,  was  turning  to  leave 
le  room,  when  my  eye  caught  the  flutter 
!  a  cashmere  shawl  in  the  garden  beneath* 
1  an  instant  the  window  was  torn  open — 
stood  upon  the  sill,  and,  though  the  fall 
»  lome  twenty  feet,  with  one  spring  I 
K)k  it^  and  before  the  ladies  had  recovered 
un  their  first  surprise  at  my  unaccount- 
3le  conduct^  put  the  finishing  stroke  to 
Kir  unaiement,  by  throwing  my  arms 
miiid  Lady  Jane,  and  clasping  hereto 
If  heart. 

Ictanot  remomber  by  what  process  I 
qrinied  the  chance  that  had  taken  place 
1  Bj  fortunes.  I  had  some  very  vague 
Mlwetion  of  vows  of  eternal  love  being 
UBf^  with  praises  of  my  worthy  uncle, 
ttdtfae  state  of  my  affections  and  finances 
'OS  Jombled  up  together,  but  still  suffi- 
ioAr  mtelligible  to  satisfy  my  beloved 
isiuat  this  time,  at  least,  I  made  love 
itksmsUiing  more  than  my  own  consent 
»  import  me.  Before  we  had  walked 
■K  nmad  the  sarden  she  had  promised 
0  Is  mine  ;  ana  Hiurry  Lorrequer,  who 
W  that  morning  with  nothing  but  de- 
wr  and  darkness  before  him,  was  now 
m  happiest  of  men. 

Dear  reader,  I  have  little  more  to  con- 
Ihs.  Lord  Callonby's  jwlitics  were  fortu- 
nately deemed  of  more  moment  than  maid- 
^ly  Bcrnples,  and  the  treasury  benches 
more  respected  than  the  trousseau.  Our 
»«dding  was  therefore  settled  for  the  fol- 
Jwing  week.  Meanwhile  every  day  seemed 
to  teem  with  its  own  meed  of  good  fortune. 
^J  good  uncle,  under  whose  patronage. 


forty  odd  years  before,  Colonel  Kam worth 
had  obtained  his  commission,  undertook 
to  effect  the  reconciliation  between  him 
and  the  Wallers,  who  now  only  waited  for 
our  wedding  before  they  set  out  for  Hy- 
drabad  cottage,  that  snug  receptacle  of 
curry  and  Madeira,  Jack  confessing  that 
he  had  rather  listen  to  the  siege  of  Java 
by  that  fireside,  than  hear  an  account  of 
Waterloo  from  the  lips  of  the  great  Duke 
himself. 

I  wrote  to  Trcvanion  to  invite  him  over 
to  Munich  for  the  ceremony,  and  the  same 
post  which  informed  me  that  he  was  en 
route  to  join  us,  brought  also  a  letter  from 
my  eccentric  friend  O'Leary,  whose  name 
having  so  often  occurred  in  these  Confes- 
sions, I  am  tempted  to  read  aloud  ;  the 
more  so  as  its  contents  are  no  secret,  Kil- 
kee  having  insisted  upon  reading  it  to  a 
committee  of  the  whole  family  assembled 
after  dinner. 

"Dear  Lorkequer, — The  trial  is  over, 
and  I  am  acquitted,  but  still  in  Sainte 
P61agie ;  for  as  the  government  were  de- 
termined to  cut  my  hea<l  off,  if  guilty,  so 
the  mob  resolved  to  murder  me,  if  inno- 
cent. A  pleasant  situation  this.  Before 
tlio  trial,  I  was  the  most  popular  man  in 
Paris  ;  my  face  was  in  every  print-shop  ; 

Elaster  busts  of  me,  with  a  great  organ  be- 
ind  the  ear,  in  all  the  thoroughfares  ;  my 
ailtograph  selling  at  six-and-twenty  sous, 
and  a  lock  of  my  Jiair  at  five  francs.  Now 
that  it  is  proved  I  did  not  murder  the 
'minister  at  war'  (who  is  in  excellent 
health  and  spirits),  the  popular  feeling 
against  me  is  very  violent,  and  I  am  looked 
upon  as  an  impostor,  who  had  obtained  his 
notoriety  under  false  pretences ;  and  Ver- 
net,who  had  begun  mypictureforaJudas, 
has  left  off  in  disgust.  Your  friend  Tre- 
vanion  is  a  trump  ;  he  procured  a  Tippera- 
ry  gentleman  to  run  away  with  Mrs.  Kam, 
and  they  were  married  at  Frankfort  on 
Tuesday  last.  By  the  by,  what  an  escape 
you  had  of  Emily  :  she  was  only  quizzing 
you  all  the  time.  She  is  engaged  to  be 
married  to  Tom  O'Flaherty,  who  is  here 
now.  Emily's  imitation  of  you,  with  the 
hat  a  little  on  one  side, and  a  handkerchief 
flourishing  away  in  one  hand,  is  capital ; 
but  when  she  kneels  down  and  says,  *  Dear- 
est Emily,*  etc.,  you'd  swear  it  was  your- 
self.— [Ilere  the  laughter  of  the  auditory 
prevented  Kilkee  proceeding,  who,  to  my 
utter  confusion,  resumed  after  a  little.] — 
Don't  be  losing  your  time  making  up  to 
Lord  Callonby's  daughter — fherc  came 
another  burst  of  laughter] — they  say  here 
you   have  not  a  chance,  and,  moreover. 
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she's  a  downright  flirt — [*  It  is  your  turn 
now,  Jane/  said  Kilkee,  scarcely  able  to 
proceed.] — Besides  that,  her  father's  a 
pompous  old  Tory,  that  won't  give  a  six- 
pence with  her ;  and  the  old  curmudgeon, 
your  uncle,  has  as  much  idea  of  proTiding 
for  you  as  he  has  of  dying. — [This  last 
sally  absolutely  conrulsea  alT  parties.] — ^To 
be  sure,  Kilkee's  a  fool,  but  he  is  no  use  to 
you. — P  Begad,  I  thought  I  was  going  to 
escape,  said  the  individual  alluded  to, 
'but  your  friend  O'Leary  cuts  on  every 
side  of  him.'l"  The  letter,  after  some 
very  grave  reflections  upon  the  hopeless- 
ness of  my  pursuit,  concluded  with  a  kind 


pledge  to  meet  me  soon,  and  become  my 
traveling  companion.  ^  Meanwhile,"  add- 
ed  he,  '^I  must  oross  over  to  London, 
and  look  after  my  new  work,  which  is  to 
come  out  soon,  under  the  title  of  'The 
Loiterings  of  Arthur  O'Leary."* 

This  elegant  epistle  formed  the  subject  ot 
much  laughter  and  conversation  amongst 
us  long  after  it  was  concluded,  and  little 
triumph  could  be  claimed  by  any  party, 
where  nearly  all  were  so  rougnly  handled. 
So  passed  the  last  evening  I  spent  in  Mu- 
nich. The  next  morning  I  was  mai^ 
tied. 


Tom  Burke  of  "  Ours;' 


PREFACE. 

Befobe  I  bad  written  the  last  chapters 
of  Jack  HintoBy  I  engaged  to  write  a  new 
story ;  and  as  the  material  I  had  already 
collected,  with  reference  to  the  campaigns 
of  the  Oonsalate  and  the  Empire,  Btin  con- 
tinned  fireeh  in  my  mind,  I  resolved  that  I 
would  take  that  period  for  my  tale« 

Had  I,  acoordmg  to  my  ori^nal  inten- 
tion, b^an  tills  story  when  I  first  con- 
ceiyed  the  plan,  and  when  I  was  living 
abroad,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  I 
should  not  hi^ve  opened  the  tale  in  Ireland. 
But  coming  Imck  to  my  country,  after  an 
absence  of  three  years,  all  old  memories  and 
associations  came  flooding  in  upon  me, 
mixed  with  fresh  impressions  of  scenery, 
habits,  and  wayE,  so  powerfully  that  I  could 
not  tear  myselx  away  from  them  without, 
at  least,  some  words  at  parting. 

I  wanted,  besides,  to  imbue  my  hero 
so  intensely  with  the  traits  of  his  own 
country,  to  make  him  out  so  distinctly 
Irish  before  I  launched  him  among 
Frenchmen,  that  he  would  have  a  place 
in  the  reader's  mind,  and  be  able  to  attach 
to  himself  an  interest  quite  different  from 
that  of  any  other  character  in  the  story. 

Irish  Celtism  is  not  French  Oeltism,  and 
though  there  are  many  points  of  contact 
there  are  disparities  and  contrasts  enough 
to  make  their  action  on  each  other  interest- 
ing and  amusing.  I  had  done  my  best  to 
store  myself  not  only  with  the  historical 
records  of  the  period  1  wanted  to  paint,  but 
to  possess  my  mind  with  all  the  coloring 
and  tone  of  men's  tempers  and  talk;  ana 
if  my  Frenchmen  seem  more  melodramatic 
and  stagey  than  men  living  in  a  time  so 
near  our  own  should  be,  I  can  only  declare 
that  they  were  not  by  any  means  exaggera- 
tions of  the  characters  who  often  furmshed 


me  with  anecdotes  and  pictures  of  the 
period. 

From  my  school  days,  the  campaigns  of 
the  great  Emperor  had  a  fascination  for  me 
beyond  anything  I  can  remember,  and  to 
write  about  them  was  to  revel  in  a  theme  I 
delighted  in.  At  the  period  when  I  was 
about  to  begin  mv  story,  the  world  was 
recovering  itom  all  that  depreciating  esti- 
mate of  the  great  Napoleon  which  the 
various  memories  of  St.  Helena,  and  the 
narratives  of  his  life  there,  had  dis- 
seminated. Men  were  beginning  to  forget 
the  fretful  and  impatient  scenes  with  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  and  the  still  smaller  com- 
plainings with  his  doctors,  and  to  turn  back 
to  the  glorious  eras  of  his  power  and  his 
greatness ;  and  I  derived  all  the  benefit  that 
such  a  change  in  popular  feeling  could  con* 
fer.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  sav  that  I  had 
no  originals  for  any  of  the  cnaracters  of 
this  fiction  except  such  as  I  myself  derived 
from  the  narratives  of  my  informants.  For 
my  localities,  at  least,  in  battle-fields,  I  lay 
claim  to  more  accuracy,  and  on  this  8ul>- 
ject  I  endeavored  to  be  correct. 

Writing  occasionally,  rapidly,  and  with 
my  mind  charged  with  details  derived  from 
books,  and  a  varie^  of  anecdotic  matter 
communicated  by  mends  and  acquaint- 
enoes,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  wondered  at 
if  I  was  often  unabte  to  determine  what 
was  historical  fact,  and  what  merely  tradi- 
tionary gossip.  In  the  same  way  I  oecame 
confused  about  proper  names,  and  actually 
hit  upon  real  names  where  I  fervently 
believed  I  was  inventing. 

Washington  Irving  records  how  a  real 
Ichabod  Crane  once  called  upon  him  to 
remonstrate  with  him  on  the  liberty  he  had 
taken  to  use  his  name  in  fiction ;  and 
though  the  author  conscientiously  believed 
he  had  invented  the  appellation,  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  had  been 
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heard  by  him  and  forgotten,  and  that  it 
was  memory — unconscious  memory — and 
not  ima^nation,  had  supplied  the  curious 
desiRnat]!bn.  A  somewhat  similar  incident 
befell  me  in  writing  this  story.  In  my  sketch 
of  a  French  duellist,  a  character  rife  enough 
in  the  armies  of  the  Empire,  I  had  set  down 
some  traits  by  no  means  flattering,  or  at- 
tractive. To  this  character  I  gave  the  name 
of  Amedee  Pichot,  most  conscientiously  be- 
lieving that  I  had  invented  that  name, 
as  well  as  every  other  incident  about  him. 
What  was  my  surprise  on  my  return  home 
to  my  house  after  some  weeW  absence,  to 
discover  a  note  addressed  to  me,  along  with 
a  card  of  Amed6e  Pichot ;  the  note  being  a 
most  courteous  assurance  that  he  was  not  a 
dangerous  swordsman  nor  a  hot-tempered 
individual,  but  a  very  quietly  disposed  man 
of  peaceful  pursuits,  and  editor  of  the 
Revue  Britannique,  at  Paris. 

I  regretted  sincerely  he  had  left  Ireland 
before  I  had  received  his  letter,  and  de- 
prived me  of  an  opportunity  of  making  my 
excuses  to  him  for  my  accidental  lil^rty, 
but  which  I  am  now  convinced  must  have 
originated  in  memory — not  invention. 

Poor  Thackeray  was  on  a  visit  with  me 
while  I  was  writing  this  story.  He  at  that 
time  was  engaged  on  his  Irish  Sketch  Book, 
and  I  believe,  though  we  discussed  every 
other  book  and  book  writer  we  could  think 
of,  neither  of  us  ever  by  a  chance  alluded 
to  what  the  other  was  employed  on.  Nay, 
I  am  wrong.  Thackeray  once  referred  to 
his  Irish  Book.  It  was  in  the  drawing- 
room,  after  dinner,  when  I  had  had  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  friends  anxious  to  meet 
the  renowned  "  Yellow  Plush  " — ^for  it  was 
at  that  stage  of  his  literary  eminence  he 
visited  Ireland,  and  was  not  vet  known  by 
the  transcendent  success  of  **  Vanity  Pair." 
"  Can  any  of  your  friends  here,"  wnispered 
he  to  me,  '^  cram  me  on  the  subject  of  the 
Irish  Corporation  ? "  it  was  the  time  of 
O'Oonnell  8  mayoralty — "  I  must  give  them 
a  page  or  two." 

"There's  your  man,"  said  I,  leading  him 
to  Isaac  Butt.  '^He  is  an  Alderman,  and 
in  a  question  of  *cram,'  equal  to  any- 
thing— ^from  the  siege  of  Troy  to  Donny- 
brook  Pair." 

My  friend  Butt  did  not  discredit  the  re- 
putation I  gave  him.  He  invited  us  both 
to  breakfast  for  the  following  Monday,  and 
for  Thackeray's  enlightenment  and  amuse- 
ment he  got  up  a  debate,  which  incidental- 
ly opened  the  Question  of  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union,  and  called  up  the  Liberator  himself 
to  speak  with  an  amount  of  temper  and 
passion,  that  showed  he  had  detected  the 
spirit  of  the  discussion,  and  knew  it  to  be 


merely  a  "  field  day  "  got  up  to  amuse  the 
stranger. 

If  I  have  wandered  away  from  Tom 
Burke  to  memories  of  the  time  and  circum- 
stances in  which  it  was  written,  I  ask  par- 
don for  my  egotism ;  but  in  good  truth,  I 
remember  everything  about  that  period 
better  than  the  details  of  my  daily  work. 

It  was  a  very  happy  period  oi  mv  life. 
As  editor  of  the  Dublin  University  Maga- 
zine, I  had  drawn  around  me  a  circle  of 
men  of  very  ^at  and  varied  powers,  and 
when  I  mention  such  names  as  Archie  But- 
ler, Petrie,  GriflSn,  the  late  Bishop  of  Lim- 
erick, Butt,  and  Mortimer  O'SulliVan,  I 
may  be  believed  when  I  assert  that  conver- 
sation took  a  range  and  was  maintained 
with  a  brilliancy  that  left  us  nothing  to 
regret  of  the  more  famous  gatherings  at 
Holland  or  Gore  House.  Indeed,  Thack- 
eray himself  assured  me  he  had  met  no  such 
collective  agreeability  anywhere. 

If  the  men  who  wrote  for  the  University 
Magazine  were  all,  more  or  less,  engroeeed 
in  tneir  several  careers,  as  churchmen,  bar- 
risters, and  physicians,  and  there  waa  con- 
se<][uently  less  of  that  bond  of  professional 
spirit,  which  they  who  make  literature  a 
career,  possess ;  there  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  great  breadth  from  the  diversity  of 
daily  occupation,  vast  variety  from  the  con- 
trasts of  experiences,  and  a  total  absence  of 
all  the  rivalries  and  jealousies  that  unhap- 
pily attend  men  when  seeking  distinction 
by  the  same  road. 

I  will  not  say  that  quizzing,  a  very  Irish 
defect,  was  not  rife  amongst  us,  and  that 
any  lapses  into  tall  talk  or  any  slips  of 
"sentimentality"  in  an  article,  woulanot 
have  met  very  summary  pnnishment  as  y^a 
sat  after  dinner,  but  on  the  whole  there 
was  ffreat  good  humor  and  great  good  fel- 
lowship, and  to  the  very  few  who  remain — 
for  alas  !  the  ranks  are  grievously  thinned 
— my  heart  warms  as  I  write  these  words 
of  memory. 

If  I  have  not  been  able  to  say  much 
about  the  history  of  Tom  Burke,  I  have 
candidly  related  in  what  spirit  it  was  writ- 
ten ;  or,  what  is  pleasanter  to  remember,  in 
what  companionship.  The  tale  was  well 
received  wnen  it  appeared,  and  although 
some  of  my  critics  seemed  to  opine  that  m 
striving  to  anything  other  than  to  make 
them  laugh,  I  was  passing  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  my  brief,  on  the  whole  they  were 
kindly  disposed  toward  me,  reproved  my 
shortcomings  with  gentleness,  and  ^veme 
encouragement  for  future  efforts,  xhack- 
eray's  illimitable  burlesque  of  the  book  did 
not,  a«  I  am  sure  he  never  intended  it 
sho>|J[d,  describe  it,  nor 'has  anyone  more 
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thoronghly  relished  this  novel  by  an  emi- 
nent hand  than  the  well  quizzed  object  of 

it, 

CHABLES  LEVEB. 
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CHAPTEE  L 


MYSELF. 


It  was  at  the  close  of  a  cold,  raw  day  in 
Janttary — no  matter  for  the  year — ^that 
the  €ral  way  mail  was  seen  to  wind  its  slow 
coarse  through  that  long  and  dull  plain 
that  skirts  the  Shannon,  as  yon  approach 
the  "sweet  town  of  Athlone."  The  reek- 
ing hox-coats  and  dripping  umbrellas  that 
hung  down  on  eyery  side  bespoke  a  day  of 
heavy  rain,  while  the  splashed  and  mud- 
stained  panels  of  the  coach  bore  token  of 
cut-up  roads,  which  the  jaded  and  toil- 
worn  norses  amply  confirmed.  If  the  out- 
sides,  with  hats  pressed  firmly  down,  and 
heads  bent  against  the  cutting  wind,  pre- 
sented an  aspect  far  from  oomfortaDle, 
those  within,  who  peeped  with  difficulty 
through  the  dim  glass,  nad  little  to  charm 
the  eye ;  their  fiannel  nightcaps  and  red 
comforters  were  only  to  be  seen  at  rare  in- 
terrals,  as  they  gazed  on  the  dreary  pros- 
pect, and  then  sank  back  into  the  coacn,  to 
con  over  their  moody  thoiights,  or  if  for- 
tunate, perhaps  to  doze. 

In  the  ramole,  with  the  guard,  sat  one, 
whose  burly  fi^re  and  rosy  cheeliffl  seemed 
to  feel  no  touch  of  the  inclement  wind  that 
made  his  companions  crouch.  An  oiled- 
silk  foraginff  cap,  fastened  beneath  the 
chin,  and  a  large  mantle  of  blue  cloth,  be- 
spoke hini  a  soldier,  if  eyen  the  assured 
tone  of  his  yoice,  and  a  certain  ealsy  car- 
riage of  his  head,  had  not  oonyeyed  to  the 
acute  obseryer  the  same  information. 

Unsubdued  in  spirit,  undepressed  in 
mind,  either  by  the  long  day  of  pouring 
rain  or  the  melancholy  outline  of  country 
on  eyery  side,  his  aark  eye  flashed  as 
brightly  from  beneath  the  bnm  of  his  cap, 
and  his  ruddy  face  beamed  as  cheerily,  as 
though  Nature  had  put  forth  her  eyery 
charm  of  weather  and  scenery  to  greet  and 
delieht  him. 

l^w  inquiring  of  the  guard  of  the  yari- 
ous  persons  whose  property  lay  on  either 
side,  the  name  of  some  poor  hamlet  or 
some  humble  yillage,  now  humming  to 
himself  some  stray  yerse  of  an  old  cam- 
^gning  song,  he  passed  his  time,  diyersi- 
ijing  these  amusements  by  a  courteous  sa- 
lute to  a  gaping  country  girl,  as,  with  un- 


meaning look,  she  stared  at  the  passing 
coach.  But  his  principal  occupation 
seemed  to  consist  in  retaining  one  wm^  of 
his  wide  cloak  around  the  figure  of  a  little 
boy,  who  lay  asleep  beside  him,  and 
whose  head  jogged  heayily  against  his  arm 
with  eyery  motion  of  the  coach. 

**And  so  that's  Athlone,  yonder,  you 
tell  me,''  said  the  Captain,  for  such  he 
was.  "  *  The  sweet  town  of  Athlone, 
ochone!'  Well,  it  mi^ht  be  worse.  I'ye 
paGBed  ten  years  in  Africa — on  the  burning 
coast,  as  they  call  it :  you  neyer  light  a  fire 
to  cook  your  yictuals,  but  only  lay  them 
before  the  sun  for  ten  minutes,  game  some- 
thing less,  and  the  joint's  done ;  all  true, 
by  Joye  I  Lie  still,  my  young  friend,  or 
youll  heaye  us  both  oyer  I  And  where- 
abouts does  he  liye,  guard  ?  " 

"  Something  like  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
here,"  replied  the  gruff  guard. 

"  Poor  little  fellow,  he's  sleeping  it  out 
well.  They  certainly  don't  take  oyer  much 
care  of  him,  or  they^  neyer  haye  sent  him 
on  the  top  of  a  coach,  in  weather  like  this, 
without  eyen  a  great  coat  to  coyer  him.  I 
say,  Tom,  my  lad,  wake  up,  you're  not  far 
from  home  now.  Are  you  dreaming  of 
the  plum-pudding,  and  the  pony,  and  the 
big  ™tniel — eh  ?  " 

*^  Whist  I "  said  the  guard,  in  a  low 
whisper.  "The  chap's  father  is  dying, 
and  they'ye  sent  for  him  from  school  to  see 
him." 

A  loud  blast  of  the  horn  now  awoke  me 
thoroughly  from  the  half  dreamy  slumber  in 
which  I  had  listened  to  the  preyious  dia- 
logue, and  I  sat  up  and  looked  about  me. 
Yes,  reader,  my  unworthy  self  it  was  who 
was  then  indulging  in  as  pleasant  a  dream 
of  home  and  holi&ys  as  ever  blessed  eyen 
a  schoolboy's  yigils.  Though  my  eyes 
were  open,  it  was  some  minutes  before  I 
could  rally  myself  to  understand  where  I 
was,  and  witn  what  object.  My  senses 
were  blunted  by  cold,  and  my  Aenched 
limbs  were  cramped  and  stiffened  ;  for  the 
worthy  captain,  to  whose  humanity  I  owed 
the  share  of  his  cloak,  had  only  joined  the 
coach  late  in  the  day,  and  during  the 
whole  morning  I  had  been  exposed  to  the 
mostpitiless  downpour  of  rain  and  sleet. 

"  Here  you  are  1^'  said  the  rough  guard, 
as  the  coach  drew  up  to  let  me  down. 
"  No  need  of  blowing  the  horn  here,  I 
suppose." 

This  was  said  in  allusion  to  the  misera- 
ble appearance  of  the  ruined  cabin  that  fig- 
ured as  my  father's  gate-lodge,  where  some 
naked  children  were  seen  standing  before 
the  door,  looking  with  astonishment  at  the 
coach  and  passengers. 
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Well,  good-bjy  my  little  man.  I  hope 
youll  find  the  governor  better.  Give  him 
my  respects;  and,  hark  ye,  if  ever  you 
come  over  to  Athlone  don't  forget  to  come 
and  see  me — Captain  Bubbleton — George 
Frederick  Augustus  Bubbleton,  45th  Beg- 
iment,  or,  when  at  home,  Little  Bubbleton, 
Herts,  and  Bungalow  Hut,  in  the  Cama- 
tic :  that's  the  mark  ;  so  good-by — ^good- 
by/* 

I  waved  my  hand  to  him  in  adieu,  and 
then  turned  to  enter  the  gate. 

"  Well,  Preney,"  said  j^  to  a  half-dress- 
ed, wild-looking  figure  that  rushed  out  to 
lift  the  gate  open,  for  the  hinges  had  been 
long  broken,  and  it  was  attached  to  the 
pier  by  some  vards  of  strong  rope,  "  how 
18  my  father  r  " 

A  gloomy  nod  and  a  discouraging  sign 
with  his  open  hand  were  the  only  replv. 

"  Is  there  any  hope  ?  "  said  I,  faintly. 

**  Sorrow  one  of  me  knows.  I  daren't 
^o  near  the  house.  I  was  sarved  with  no- 
tice to  quit  a  month  ago,  and  they  toll  him 
I'm  gone.  Oh,  vo,  vo  I  what's  to  become 
of  us  all  1" 

I  threw  the  bag,  which  contained  my 
humble  wardrobe,  on  my  shoulder,  and, 
without  waiting  for  further  questioning, 
walked  forward.  Nidit  was  falling  fast, 
and  nothing  short  of  my  intimacy  with 
the  place  from  infancy  could  have  enabled 
me  to  find  my  wav.  The  avenue,  from 
long  neglect  and  disuse,  was  completely 
obliterated ;  the  fences  were  broken  up  to 
bum  ;  the  young  trees  had  mostly  shared 
the  same  fate ;  the  cafctle  stmyed  at  will 
through  the  plantations,  and  all  bespoke 
utter  ruin  and  destruction. 

If  the  scene  around  me  was  sad,  it  only 
the  better  suited  my  own  heart.  I  was  re- 
turning to  a  home  where  I  had  never  heard 
the  voice  of  kindness  or  affection;  where 
one  fond  word— one  look  of  welcome  had 
never  met  me.  I  was  returning,  not  to  re- 
ceive the  last  blessing  of  a  loving  parent, 
but  merely  sent  for  as  a  necessary  ceremony 
on  the  occasion.  And  })erhaps  there  was  a 
mock  propriety  in  inviting  me  once  more 
to  the  house  which  I  was  never  to  revisit. 
My  father — a  widower  for  many  years — ^liad 
bestowed  all  his  affection  on  my  elder 
brother,  to  whom  so  much  of  his  property 
as  had  escaped  the  general  wreck  was  to  de- 
scend. He  had  been  sent  to  Eton  under 
the  guidance  of  a  private  tutor,  while  an 
obscure  Dublin  school  was  deemed  good 
enough  for  me.  For  him  every  nerve  was 
strained  to  supply  all  his  boyish  extrava- 

Snce,  and  enable  him  to  compete  with 
e  sons  of  men  of  high  rank  and  fortune, 
whose   names,   mentioned   in  his   letters 


home,  were  an  ample  recompense  for  all 
the  lavish  expenditure  their  intimacv  en- 
teiled.  M.J  letters  were  few  and  brie^ 
their  unvaried  theme  the  delay  in  the  last 
Quarter's  payment,  or  the  unfurnished  con- 
aition  of  my  little  trunk,  which  more  than 
once  exposed  me  to  the  taunte  of  my 
schoolfellows. 

He  was  a  fair  and  delicate  boy,  timid  in 
manner,  and  retiring  in  disposition  ;  I,  a 
brown-faced  varlet,  who  knew  every  one 
from  the  herd  to  the  high-sheriff.  To  him 
the  servants  were  directed  to  look  up  as  the 
head  of  the  house,  while  I  was  consigned 
either  to  total  neglect,  or  the  attentions  of 
those  who  only  figured  as  supemumenuM 
in  our  army  list. 

Yet,  witn  all  these  sources  of  jealonsf 
between  us,  we  loved  each  other  tenderly. 
George  pitied  "poor  Tommy,"  as  he  called 
me  ;  ana  for  that  very  pity  my  heart  dang 
to  him.  He  would  often  undertake  to 
plead  my  cause  for  those  bolder  infraetioni 
nis  genuo  nature  never  ventured  on,  and 
it  was  only  from  long  association  with  boys 
of  superior  rank,  whose  habite  and  opinions 
he  believed  to  be  standards  for  his  imita- 
tion, that  at  length  a  feeling  of  estrange- 
ment grew  up  between  us,  and  we  learned 
to  look  somewhat  coldly  on  each  other. 

From  these  brief  details  it  will  not  be 
wondered  at  if  I  turned  homeward  with  a 
heavy  heart  Prom  the  hour  I  received 
the  letter  of  my  recall — which  was  written 
by  my  father's  attorney  in  most  concise  and 
legal  phrase — ^I  had  scarcely  ceased  to  shed 
tears  ;  for,  so  it  is,  there  is  something  in 
the  very  thought  of  being  left  an  orphan, 
friendless  and  unprotected,  quite  distinct 
from  the  loss  of  affection  and  kindness 
which  overwhelms  the  young  heart  with  a 
very  flood  of  wreteheaness.  Besides^  a 
stray  word  or  two  of  kindness  had  now  and 
then  escaped  my  father  toward  me,  and  I 
treasured  tiiese  up  as  my  richest  possee- 
sion.  I  thought  of  them  over  ana  over. 
Many  a  lonely  night,  when  my  heart  has 
been  low  and  sinung,  I  repeated  them  to 
myself,  like  talismans  against  grief ;  and 
when  I  slept,  my  dreams  would  dwell  on 
them,  and  make  my  waking  happy. 

As  I  issued  from  a  dark  copse  of  beech- 
trees  the  indistinct  outline  of  the  old  house 
met  my  eye.  I  could  trace  the  high-pitch- 
ed roof,  the  tall  and  pointed  gables  against 
the  sky,  and  with  a  strange  sense  of  unde- 
finablo  fear,  beheld  a  solitary  light  that 
twinkled  from  the  window  of  an  upner 
room,  where  my  father  lay ;  the  remainaer 
of  the  building  was  in  deep  shadow. 

I  mounted  the  long  flight  of  atone  steps 
that  led  to  what  once  hSi  been  a  terrace ; 
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it  the  balustrades  were  broken  many  a 
>ir  ago,  and  eTen  the  heavy  granite  stone 
il  been  smashed  in  several  places.  The 
all-door  lay  wide  open,  and  tne  hall  itself 
ad  no  other  light  save  such  as  the  flicker- 
ig  of  a  wood  fire  afforded,  as  its  uncertain 
aehes  fell  upon  the  dark  wainscot  and  the 


oor. 


I  had  just  recognized  the  grim,  old-fash- 
Doed  portraits  that  covered  toe  walls,  when 
ay  eye  was  attracted  by  a  figure  near  the 
ire. '  I  approached,  and  beheld  an  old  man 
loQbled  with  age  ;  his  bleared  eves  were 
nt  upon  the  wood  embers,  which  he  was 
iring  to  rake  together  with  a  stick.  His 
iothes  bespoke  the  most  miserable  poverty, 
ffid  alfonied  no  protection  against  the  cold 
ud  cutting  blast.  He  was  croning  some 
lU  song  to  himself  as  I  drew  near,  and 
paid  no  attention  to  me.  I  moved  round 
»  as  to  let  the  light  fall  on  his  face,  and 
thai  perceived  it  was  old  Lanty,  as  he  was 
ctUel  Poor  fellow  I  Age  and  neglect 
bd  changed  him  sadly  since  I  had  seen 
him  last  He  had  been  the  huntsman  of 
the  family  for  two  ^nerations,  but  having 
somehow  displeased  mjr  father  one  day  at 
the  eover^  he  rode  at  him  and  struck  him 
on  the  head  with  his  loaded  whip.  The 
loan  fell  senseless  from  his  horse,  and  was 
carried  home.  A  few  days,  however,  en- 
lUed  him  to  rally  and  be  about  again,  but 
hisBenses  had  left  him  forever.  All  recol- 
lection of  the  unlucky  circumstance  had 
Ued  from  his  mind,  and  his  rambling 
dumghts  dwelt  on  his  old  pursuits,  so  that 
he  passed  his  days  about  the  stables,  look- 
ing after  the  horses  and  giving  directions 
iMQt  them.  Latterly  he  had  become  too 
iafimi  for  this,  and  never  left  his  own 
cabin ;  but  now,  from  some  strange  cause, 
he  had  come  up  to  '^  the  house,"  and  was 
Biting  by  the  ffre  as  I  found  him. 

They  who  know  Ireland  will  acknowledge 
the  strange  impulse  which,  at  the  approach 
of  death,  seems  to  excite  the  people  to  con- 
gregate about  the  house  of  mourning.  The 
pasuon  for  deep  and  powerful  excitement 
—the  most    remarkable  feature  in   their 
complex  nature — seems  to  revel  in  the  de- 
tails of  sorrow  and  suffering.     Not  content 
even  with  the  tragedy  before  them,  they 
call  in  the  aid  of  superstition  to  heighten 
the  avfulnees  of   the   scene ;   and  every 
>tory  of  ghost  and  banshee  is  conned  over 
in  tones  that  need  not  the  occasion  to  make 
them  thrill  upon  the  heart.      At  such  a 
time,  the  deepest  workings  of  their  wild 
«pirit8  are  revealed.  ^  Their  grief  is  low  and 
•wiow-atruck,  or  it  is  loud  and  passionate; 
WW  breaking  into  some  plaintive  wail  over 
^  virtnes  of  the  departed,  now  bursting 


into  a  frenzied  appeal  to  the  Father  of 
Mercies  as  to  the  justice  of  recalling  those 
from  earth  who  were  its  blessing ;  while, 
stranger  than  all,  a  dash  of  reckless  merri- 
ment will  break  in  upon  the  gloom,  but  it 
is  like  the  red  lightmng  through  the  storm, 
that,  as  it  rends  the  cloud,  only  displays 
the  havoc  and  desolation  around,  and  at 
its  parting  leaves  even  a  blacker  darkness 
behind  it. 

From  my  infancy  I  had  been  familiar 
with  scenes  of  this  Kind,  and  my  habit  of 
stealing  away  unobserved  from  home  to 
witness  a  country  wake  had  endeared  me 
much  to  the  country  people,  who  felt  this 
no  small  kindness  from  ^^  the  masters  son.'' 
Somehow,  the  readj  welcome  and  atten- 
tion I  always  met  with  had  worked  on  my 
young  heart,  and  I  learned  to  feel  all  the 
interest  of  these  scenes  fully  as  much  as 
those  about  me.  It  was,  then,  with  a 
sense  of  desolation  that  I  looked  upon  the 
one  solitary  inoumer  who  now  sat  at  the 
hearth — that  poor  old  idiot  man  who  gazed 
on  vacancy,  or  muttered  with  parched  lips 
some  few  words  to  himself.  That  he  alone 
should  be  found  to  join  his  sorrows  to  ours, 
seemed  to  me  like  utter  destitution,  and 
as  I  leaned  against  the  chimney  I  burst 
into  tears. 

**  Don't  cry,  alannah,  don't  cry,"  said 
the  old  man ;  "  it's  the  worst  way  at  all. 
Get  up  again  and  ride  him  at  it  bould. 
Oh,  vo,  look  at  whci*e  the  thief  is  taking 
now — along  the  stone  wall  there  ! "  Here 
he  broke  out  into  a  low,  wailing  ditty  : 

«  And  the  fox  set  him  down  and  looked  about, 
And  many  were  feared  to  follow. 
*  Maybe  I'm  wrong,'  says  he,  *  but  I  doubt 

That  you'll  be  as  gay  to-morrow. 
For  loud  as  you  cry,  and  high  as  you  ride, 

And  little  you  feel  my  sorrow, 
111  be  free  on  the  mountain-side, 
While  you'll  lie  low  to-morrow.* 

Oh,  Moddideroo,  aroo,  aroo. 

Ay,  just  so — they'll  run  to  earth  in  the  cold 
churchyard.  Wnisht — hark  there— soho, 
soho — that's  Badger  I  hear." 

I  turned  away  with  a  bursting  heart,  and 
felt  my  way  up  the  broad  oak  stair,  which 
was  left  in  complete  darkness.  As  I  reached 
the  corridor,  on  which  the  bedrooms  lay,  I 
heard  voices  talking  together  in  a  low  tone 
— they  came  from  my  father's  room,  the 
door  of  which  lay  ajar.  I  approached 
noiselessly  and  peeped  in  :  by  the  fire, 
which  was  the  only  light  now  in  the  apart- 
ment, sat  two  persons  at  a  small  table,  one 
of  whom  I  at  once  recognized  as  the  tail, 
solemn-looking  figure  of  Doctor  Finnerty  ; 
the  other  I  detected  by  the  sharp  tones  of 
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his  voice  to  be  Mr.  Anthony  Basset^  my 
father's  confidential  attorney. 

On  the  table  before  them  lay  a  mass  of 
papers,  parchments,  leases,  deeds,  together 
with  glasses  and  a  black  bottle,  whose  ac- 
companiments of  hot  water  and  su^ar  left 
no  doubt  as  to  its  contents.  The  chimney- 
piece  was  crowded  with  a  range  of  \\b\b 
and  medicine  bottles,  some  of  them  empty, 
some  of  them  half-finished.  From  the  bed 
in  the  corner  of  the  room  came  the  heayy 
sounds  of  snoring  respiration,  which  either 
betokened  deep  ^eep  or  insensibility.  If  I 
enjoyed  but  little  favor  in  my  father's 
house,  I  owed  much  of  the  coldness  shown 
to  me  to  the  evil  influence  of  the  veiy  two 
persQUs  who  sat  before  me  in  conclave.  Of 
the  precise  source  of  the  doctor's  dislike  I 
was  not  quite  clear,  except,  perhaps,  that  I 
recovered  from  the  measles  when  he  pre- 
dicted my  certain  death ;  the  attorney's 
was,  however,  no  mystery.  About  three 
years  before  he  had  stopped  to  breakfast  at 
our  house  on  his  way  to  Ballinasloe  fair. 
As  his  pony  was  led  round  to  the  stable  it 
caught  my  eye.  It  was  a  most  tempting 
bit  of  horseflesh,  full  of  spirit  and  in  top 
condition,  for  he  was  going  to  sell  it.  I 
followed  him  round,  and  appeared  just  as 
the  servant  was  about  to  unsaddle  him. 
The  attorney  was  no  favorite  in  the  house, 
and  I  had  little  di£Sculty  in  persuading  the 
man,  instead  of  taking  o9  the  saddle, 
merely  to  shorten  the  stirrups  to  the  ut- 
most limit.  The  next  minute  I  was  on  his 
back  flying  over  the  lawn  at  a  stretching 

fallop.  Fences  abounded  on  all  sides,  and 
rusned  him  at  double  ditches,  stone  walls, 
and  bog-wood  rails,  with  a  mad  delight 
that  at  every  leap  rose  higher.  After  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  thus  passed,  his 
blood,  as  well  as  my  own,  being  by  this 
time  thoroughly  roused,  I  determined  to 
try  him  at  the  wall  of  an  old  pound,  which 
stood  some  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
front  of  the  house.  Its  exposure  to  the 
window,  at  any  other  time,  would  have  de- 
terred me  from  even  the  thought  of  such 
an  exploit,  but  now  I  was  quite  beyond  the 

Fale  of  such  cold  calculations;  besides  that 
was  accompanied  by  a  select  party  of  all 
the  laborers,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
whose  praises  of  my  horsemanship  would 
have  made  me  take  the  lock  of  a  canal  if 
before  me.  A  fine  gallop  of  grass  sward  led 
to  the  pound,  and  over  this  1  went,  cheered 
with  as  merry  a  cry  as  ever  stirred  a  light 
heart  One  glance  I  tlirew  at  the  house  as 
I  drew  near  the  leap;  the  window  of  the 
breakfast  parlor  was  open,  my  father  and 
l^.  Basset  were  both  at  it ;  I  saw  their 
faces  red  with  passion,  I  heard  their  loud 


shout;  my  very  spirit  sickened  within 
I  saw  no  more — ^I  felt  the  ponv  rush  at  the 
wall — the  quick  stroke  of  his  feet — ^the  rise 
— ^the  plunge — and  then  a  crash — and  I 
was  sent  spinning  over  his  head  some  half- 
dozen  yards,  plowing  up  the  around  on 
face  and  hands.  I  was  carried  nome  with 
a  broken  head;  the  pony's  knees  were  in 
the  same  condition.  My  father  said  that 
he  ought  to  be  shot  for  humanity's  sake ; 
Tony  suggested  the  same  treatment  for  me, 
on  similar  grounds.  The  upshot,  how- 
ever, was,  I  secured  an  enemy  lor  life,  and, 
worse  still,  one  whose  power  to  injure  was 
equaled  by  his  inclination. 

Into  the  companv  of  these  two  worthies  I 
now  found  mvself  thus  accidentally  thrown, 
and  would  gladly  have  retreated  at  once, 
but  that  some  indescribable  impulse  to  be 
near  my  father's  sick-bed  was  on  me,  and 
so  I  crept  stealthily  in  and  sat  down  in  a 
large  chair  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  where 
unnoticed  I  listened  to  the  long-dmwn 
heavings  of  his  chest,  and  in  silence  wept 
over  my  own  desolate  condition. 

For  a  lon^  time  the  absorbing  nature  of 
my  own  gnef  prevented  me  hearing  the 
muttered  conversation  near  the  fire ;  but 
at  length,  as  the  night  wore  on,  and  my 
sorrow  had  found  vent  in  tears,  I  began  to 
listen  to  the  dialogue  beside  me. 

"  He'll  have  five  hundred  pounds  under 
his  grandfather's  will  in  spite  of  us ;  but 
what's  that  ?"  said  the  attorney. 

''  I'll  take  him  as  an  apprentice  for  it, 
I  know,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  grin  that 
made  me  shudder. 

"That's  settled  already,"  replied  Mr. 
Basset.  **He's  to  be  articled  to  me  for 
five  years ;  but  I  think  it's  likely  he'll  go 
to  sea  before  the  time  expires.  How  heavuy 
the  old  man  is  sleeping  I  Now,  is  that 
natural  sleep  ?  " 

"No:  that's  always  a  bad  sign;  that 
puffing  with  the  lips  is  ^eneral^  among 
the  last  symptoms.  Well,  he'll  oe  a  loss 
anyhow,  wnen  he's  gone.  There's  an  eight- 
ounce  mixture  he  never  tasted  yet — in- 
fusion of  gentian  with  soda.  Put  your 
lips  to  that/' 

"  Devil  a  one  o'  me  will  ever  sup  the  like," 
said  the  attorney,  finishing  his  tumbler  of 
punch  as  he  spoke.  "Pheugh  !  how  can 
you  drink  them  things  that  way  ?  " 

"Sure  it's  the  compound  infusion  made 
with  orange  peel  and  cardamom  seeds. 
There  isn't  one  of  them  didn't  cost  two- 
and-nine-pence.  Hell  be  eight  weeks  in 
bed  come  Tuesday  next." 

"  Well,  well  1  If  he  Uved  till  the  next 
assizes,  it  would  be  telling  me  four  hundred 
pounds,  not  to  speak  of  the  costs  of  two 
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ejectments  I  have  in  hand  against  Mullins 
and  his  father-in-law/' 

"It's  a  wonder,"  said  the  doctor,  after  a 
pause,  **that  Tom  didn't  come  by  the 
coach.  It's  no  matter  now,  at  any  rate ; 
for  since  the  eldest  son's  away,  there's  no 
one  here  to  interfere  with  us.''^ 

"It  was  a  masterly  stroke  of  yours, 
doctor,  to  tell  the  old  man  the  weather  was 
too  aeyere  to  bring  George  over  from  Eton. 
As  sure  as  he  came  he'd  make  np  matters 
with  Tom,  and  the  end  of  it  would  be,  I'd 
lose  the  agency,  and  you  wouldn't  have 
thoee  pleasant  little  bills  for  the  tenantry — 
eh,  Fm  ? '' 

"  Whisht  1  he*8  waking  now.  Well,  sir — 
▼dl,  Mr.  Burke,  how  do  you  feel  now  ? 
He's  oflf  again." 

"  The  funeral  ou^ht  to  be  on  a  Sunday," 
said  Basset,  in  a  whisper.  ''  There'll  be  no 
gtting  the  people  to  come  any  other  day. 
He's  saying  something,  I  think." 

"Fin,"  said  my  father,  in  a  faint,  hoarse 
Toice— **  Fin,  give  me  a  drink.  It's  not 
warm." 
"Yes,  sir,  I  had  it  on  the  fire." 
"Well,  then,  it's  myself  that's  growing 
cold.  How's  the  pulse  now,  Fin  ?  Is  the 
Dublin  doctor  come  yet  ?  " 

"No,  sir,  we're  expecting  him  every 
minute ;  but  sure,  you  know,  we're  doing 
eTerythinff." 

"Oh  !  I  know  it.     Yes,  to  be  sure.  Fin ; 
but  they've  many  a  new  thing  up  in  Dublin 
there,  we  don't  hear  of.    Whisht !  what' 
that?" 

"It's  Tony,  sir,  Tony  Basset ;  he's  sitting 
up  with  me.''' 
"Come  over  here,   Tony.     Tony,  Fm 
)ing  fast.     I  feel  it,  and  my  heart  is  low. 
^■ould  we  withdraw  the  proceedings  about 
Fieney  ?  " 

"  He's  the  biggest  blackguard " 

"Ah !  no  matter  now — I'm  going  to  a 
place  where  we'll  all  need  mercy.  What 
waa  it  that  Canealy  said  he'd  give  for  the 
land?" 

"Two  pound  ten  an  acre — and  Freney 
never  paid  thirty  shillings  out  of  it." 

"Its  mighty  odd  George  didn't  come 
OTer." 

"Sure  I  told  you  there  was  two  feet  of 
Diov  on  the  ground." 

"Lord  be  about  us  !  what  a  severe  sea- 
son? But  why  isn't  Tom  here?"  I 
^^xs\/A  at  the  words,  and  was  about  to  rush 
forward,  when  he  added,  "  I  don't  want 
tim,  though." 

"Of  course  you  don't,"  said  the  attorney. 
"It's  Kttle  comfort  he  ever  gave  you.  Are 
jou  in  pain  there?" 

"Ay,  great  pain  over  my  heart    Well, 
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well !  don't  be   hard   to  him  when  I'm 
gone." 

**  Don't  let  him  talk  so  much,"  said 
Basset,  in  a  whisper,  to  the  doctor. 

"You  must  compose  yourself,  Mr. 
Burke,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Try  and  take 
a  sleep.  The  night  isn't  half  through 
yet." 

The  sick  man  obeved  without  a  word, 
and  soon  after  the  heavy  respiration  be- 
tokened the  same  lethargic  slumber  once 
more. 

The  voices  of  the  speakers  gradually 
fell  into  a  low,  monotonous  sound :  the 
long-drawn  breathings  from  the  sick-bed 
mingled  with  them ;  the  fire  only  sent 
forth  an  occasional  gleam,  as  some  piece 
of  falling  turf  seemed  to  revive  its  wasting 
life,  and  shot  up  a  myriad  of  bright  sparks ; 
and  the  chirping  of  a  cricket  in  the  chim- 
ney corner  sounded  to  my  mournful  heart 
like  the  tick  of  the  death-watch. 

As  I  listened  my  tears  fell  fast,  and  a 
gulping  fullness  in  my  throat  made  me  feel 
like  one  in  suffocation.  But  deep  sorrow, 
somehow,  tends  to  sleep.  The  weariness 
of  the  long  day  and  dreary  night,  exhaus- 
tion, the  dull  hum  of  the  subdued  voices, 
and  the  faint  light,  all  combined  to  make 
me  drowsy,  and  1  fell  into  a  heavy  slum- 
ber. 

I  am  writing  now  of  the  far-off  past— of 
the  long  years  ago,  of  my  youth — since 
which  my  seared  heart  has  had  many  a 
sore  and  scalding  lesson  ;  yet  I  cannot 
think  of  that  nignt,  fixed  and  graven  as  it 
lies  in  my  memory,  without  a  touch  of  boy- 
ish softness.  I  remember  every  waking 
thought  that  crossed  my  mind — my  very 
dream  is  still  before  me.  It  was  of  my 
mother.  I  thought  of  her  as  she  lay  on  a 
sofa  in  the  old  drawing-room,  the  wmdow 
open,  and  the  blinds  drawn ;  the  gentle 
breeze  of  a  June  morning  fiapging  them 
lazily  to  and  fro,  as  I  knelt  beside  her  to 
repeat  my  little  hymn,  the  first  I  ever 
learned  ;  and  how  at  each  moment  my  eyes 
would  turn  and  my  thoughts  stray  to  that 
open  casement,  through  which  the  odor  of 
flowers  and  the  sweet  song  of  birds  were 
pouring  ;  and  my  little  heart  was  panting 
for  liberty,  while  her  gentle  smile  and  faint 
words  bade  me  remember  where  I  was. 
And  then  I  was  straying  away  through  the 
oJd  garden,  where  the  very  sunlight  fell 
scantily  through  the  thick- woven  branches, 
loaded  with  perfumed  blossom  ;  the  black- 
birds hopped  fearlessly  from  twig  to  twig, 
mingling  their  clear  notes  with  the  breezy 
murmur  of  tlie  leaves,  and  the  deep  hum 
of  summer  bees.  How  happy  was  I  then  ! 
And  why  cannot  such  happmess  be  last- 
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ing  ?  Why  can  we  not  shelter  onrselyes 
from  the  oase  contamination  of  worldly 
oaresy  and  live  on  amid  pleasures  pure  as 
these,  with  hearts  as  holy  and  desires  as 
simple  as  in  childhood  ? 

Suddenly  a  change  came  over  my  dream, 
and  the  dark  clouds  began  to  gather  from 
all  quarters,  and  a  low,  creeping  wind 
moaned  heavily  alone.  I  thougnt  I  heard 
my  name  called.  1  started  and  awoke. 
For  a  second  or  two  the  delusion  was  so 
strong  that  I  could  not  remember  where  I 
was ;  but  as  the  gray  light  of  a  breaking 
morning  fell  through  the  half-open  shut- 
ters, I  beheld  the  two  figures  near  the 
fire.  They  were  both  sound  asleep,  the 
deep-drawn  breathing  and  nodding  heads 
att^itiug  the  heaviness  of  their  slum- 
ber. 

I  felt  cold  and  crammed,  but  still  afraid 
to  stir,  although  a  longing  to  approach  the 
bedside  was  iSill  upon  me.  A  fidnt  sigh 
and  some  muttered  words  here  came  to  my 
ear,  and  I  listened.  It  was  my  father ;  but 
so  indistinct  the  sounds,  tliey  seemed  more 
like  the  ramblings  of  a  dream.  I  crept 
noiselessly  on  tiptoe  to  the  bed,  and,  draw- 
ing the  curtain  gently  over,  ^azed  within. 
He  was  lying  on  his  back,  his  hands  and 
arms  outside  the  clothes.  His  beard  had 
grown  so  much,  and  he  had  wasted  so  far, 
Qiat  I  could  scarcely  have  known  him. 
His  eyes  were  wide  open,  but  fixed  on  the 
top  of  the  bed ;  his  lips  moved  rapidly, 
and,  by  his  hands,  as  they  were  dosely 
clasped,  I  thought  it  was  m  prayer.  I 
leaned  over  him,  and  placed  my  hand  in 
his.  For  some  time  he  did  not  seem  to 
notice  it,  but  at  last  he  pressed  it  softly, 
and,  rubbing  the  fingers  to  and  fro,  he 
said,  in  a  low,  &unt  voice,  ''Is  this  your 
hand,  my  boy  ?  " 

I  thought  my  heart  would  splits  as,  in 
a  gush  of  tears,  I  bent  down  and  kissed 
him. 

"  I  can't  see  well,  my  dear ;  there's 
something  between  me  and  the  light,  and 
a  weight  is  on  me — here— here — " 

A  heavy  sigh,  and  a  shudder  that  shook 
his  whole  frame,  followed  these  words. 

**  They  told  me  I  wasn't  to  see  you  once 
again,''  said  he,  as  a  sickly  smile  played 
over  his  mouth  ;  "but  I  knew  you'd  come 
to  sit  by  me.  It's  a  lonely  thing  not  to 
have  one's  own  at  such  an  hour  as  this. 
Don't  weep,  my  dear — my  own  heart's  fail- 
ing me  fast." 

A  broken,  muttering  sound  followed,  and 
then  he  said,  in  a  loud  voice  : 

"  I  never  did  it  1  It  was  Tony  Basset. 
He  told  me — he  persuaded  me.  Ah  I  that 
was  a  sore  day  when  I  listened  to  him. 


Who's  to  tell  me  I'm  not  to  be  master  of 
my  own  estate  ?  Turn  them  adrift — ay, 
every  man  of  them.  Ill  weed  the  ground 
of  such  wretches — eh,  Tony  ?  Did  any 
one  say  Freney's  mother  was  dead  ? — ^they 
may  wake  her  at  the  cross  roads,  if  they 
like.  Poor  old  Molly  I  I'm  sorry  for  her, 
too.  She  nursed  me  and  my  sister  that's 
gone ;  and  maybe  her  death-bed,  poor  as 
she  was,  was  easier  than  mine  will  be- 
without  kith  or  kin,  child  or  friend.  Ob, 
George  I — and  I  that  doted  on  you  with  all 
my  heart !  Whose  hand's  tnis  ? — ah,  I 
forgot,  my  darling  boy,  it's  you.  Come  to 
me  here,  my  child.  Wasn't  it  for  you  that 
I  toiled  and  scraped  this  many  a  year? 
Wasn't  it  for  you  that  I  did  all  this, 
and — 0  God,  forgive  me  ! — maybe  it's  my 
soul  that  I've  periled  to  leave  you  a  rica 
man.  Where's  Tom  ? — where's  that  fellow 
now  ?" 

"  Here,  sir,"  said  I,  squeezing  his  hand, 
and  pressing  it  to  my  lips. 

He  sprang  up  at  the  words,  and  sat  up  in 
his  bed,  his  eyes  dilated  to  their  widest, 
and  his  pale  lips  parted  asunder. 

**  Where  ?  "  cried  he,  as  he  felt  me  over 
with  his  thin  fingers,  and  drew  me  toward 
him. 

"  Here,  father,  here." 

"And  is  this  Tom?"  said  he,  as  his 
voice  fell  into  a  low,  hollow  sound,  and 
then  added,  "  Where's  George  ? — answer 
me  at  once.  Oh,  I  see  it  Ho  isn't  here ; 
he  wouldn't  come  over  to  see  his  old  father. 
Tony  1  Tony  Basset,  I  say  ! "  shouted  the 
sick  man,  in  a  voice  that  roused  the  sleep- 
ers, and  brought  them  to  his  bedside, 
"  open  that  window  there.  Let  me  look 
out-— do  it  as  I  bid  you — open  it  wide.  Turn 
in  all  the  cattle  you  can  find  on  the  road. 
Do  you  hear  me,  Tony  ?  Drive  them 
in  from  every  side.  Finnerty,  I  say, 
mind  my  words,  for" — ^fhero  he  uttered 
a  most  awful  and  terrinc  oath) — ^^as  I 
linger  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  111  not 
leave  him  a  blade  of  gi'ass  I  can  take  from 
him." 

His  chest  heaved  with  a  convulsive 
spasm,  his  face  became  pale  as  death,  his 
eyes  fixed  ;  he  clutched  eagerly  at  the  bed- 
clothes, and  then,  with  a  horrible  cry,  he 
fell  back  upon  the  pillow,  as  a  faint  stream 
of  red  blood  trickled  from  his  nostril  and 
ran  down  his  chin. 

**  It's  all  over  now,"  whispered  the  doc- 
tor. 

*^  Is  he  dead  ?  "  said  Basset. 

The  other  made  no  reply  ;  but,  drawing 
the  curtains  close,  he  turned  away,  and 
they  both  moved  noiselessly  from  the 
room. 
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I>AHBT — THl    "BLAST.'* 

Ip  there  are  dreams  which,  by  their  viy- 
idnees  and  accuracy  of  detail,  seem  alto- 
gether like   r^ity,  so  are  there  certain 
ictnal  passages  in  our  lives  which,  in  their 
indistinctness  while  occurring,  and  in  the 
faint  impression  they  leave  tehind  them, 
nem  only  as  mere  dreams.     Most  of  our 
early  sorrows  are  of  this  kind.     The  warm 
eonent  of  our  young  hearts  would  appear 
to  repel  the  cold  touch  of  afiUction ;  nor 
can  ^ef,  at  this  period,  do   more    than 
breathe  an  icy  chiU  upon  the  surface  of  our 
affections,  where  all  is  glowing  and  fervid 
beneath.     The  struggle,  then,  between  the 
boonding  heart  and  the  dei)res8ing  care, 
lenders  our  impressions  of  grief  vague  and 
iUndefined. 

A  stunning  sense  of  some  great  calamity, 
some  Borrow  without  hope,  mingled  in  my 
waking  thoughts  with  a  childish  notion  of 
freedom.  Unloved,  uncared  for,  my  early 
Tears  presented  but  few  pleasures.  My 
Whood  had  been  a  long  struggle  to  win 
some  mark  of  affection  from  one  who  cared 
not  for  me,  and  to  whom  still  my  heart 
bad  clung,  as  does  the  drowning  man  to 
the  last  plank  of  all  the  wreck  The  tie 
that  bound  me  to-  him  was  now  severed, 
and  I  was  without  one  in  the  wide  world  to 
look  up  to  or  to  love. 

I  looked  out  from  my  window  upon  the 
bleak  country.     A  heavy  snowstorm  had 
fallen  during  the  niffht.     A  lowering  sky 
of  leaden  hue  stretoned  above  the  dreary 
bffid£K»pe,  across  which  no  living  thin^  was 
seen  to  move.    Within-doors  all  was  silent. 
The  doctor    and  the  attorney  had  both 
taken  their  departure ;  the  deep   wheel- 
tuck  in  the  snow  marked  the  road  they 
had  followed.    The  servants,  seated  around 
the  kitchen  fire,  conversed  in  low  and  bro- 
ken whispers.    The  only  sound  that  broke 
the  BtiUnesB  was  the  ticking  of  the  clock 
npon  the  stair.    There  was  something  that 
BQote  heavily  on  my  heart  in  the  monoto- 
iKRU  ticking  of  that  clock ;  that  told  of 
time  passing  beside  him  who  had  gone ; 
that  seemed  to  speak  of  minutes  close  to 
^  whose  minutes  were  eternity.     I  crept 
iiitothe  room  where  the  dead  body  lay,  and, 
u  my  tears  ran  fast,  I  bent  over  it.     I 
^OQ^t  sometimes  the  expression  of  those 
^M  features    changed — now    frowning 
'^cariljy  now  smilinj;  blandly  on  me.    I 
^tched  them  till,  m  my  ea^er  gaze,  the 
^ipfl  fleemed  to  move,  and  the  cheek  to 
9qA.    How  hard  is  it  to  believe  in  death  I 
-how  diflSoolt  to  think  that  ''  there  is  a 


sleep  that  knows  no  waking."  I  knelt 
down  beside  the  bed  and  prayed.  I  prayed 
that  now,  as  all  of  earth  was  naught  to 
him  who  was  departed,  he  would  give  me 
the  affection  he  had  not  bestowed  in  life. 
I  besought  him  not  to  chill  the  heart  that 
in  its  lonely  desolation  had  neither  home 
nor  friend.  My  throat  sobbed  to  bursting 
as  in  my  words  I  seemed  to  realize  the  full- 
ness of  my  affliction.  The  door  opened 
behind  me  as  with  bent-down  head  I  knelt. 
A  heavy  footstep  slowly  moved  along  the 
floor,  and  the  next  moment  the  tottering 
figure  of  old  Lanty  stood  beside  me,  gazing 
on  the  dead  man.  There  was  that  look  oi 
vacancy  in  his  filmy  eye  that  showed  he 
knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened. 

"  Is  he  asleep.  Master  Tommy  ?"  said  the 
old  man,  in  a  faint  whisper. 

My  lins  trembled,  but  I  could  not  speak 
the  woro. 

"I  thought  he  wanted  the  'docs  *  up  at 
Meelif ;  but  I'm  strained  here  about  the 
loins,  and  can't  go  out  myself.  Tell  him 
that  when  he  wafes.'' 

**  He'll  never  wake  now,  Lanty — he's 
dead,"  said  I,  as  a  rush  of  tears  half  choked 
my  utterance. 

"  Dead ! "  said  he,  repeating  the  word 
two  or  three  times — **dead  !  well,  well,  I 
wonder  will  Master  George  keep  the  dogs 
now.  There  seldom  comes  a  better  ;  and 
*twas  himself  that  liked  the  cry  o'  them." 

He  tottered  from  the  room  as  be  spoke, 
and  I  could  hear  him  muttering  the  same 
words  over  and  over  as  he  crept  slowly 
down  the  stair. 

I  have  said  that  this  painful  stroke  of 
fortune  was  as  a  dream  to  me,  and  so  for 
three  days  I  felt  it.  The  altered  circum- 
stances of  everything  about  me  were  inex- 
plicable to  my  puzzled  brain.  The  very 
Inndness  of  the  servants — so  unusual  to 
me — struck  me  forcibly.  They  felt  that 
the  time  was  past  when  any  sympathy  for 
me  had  been  the  passport  to  disfavor,  and 
they  pitied  me. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  the  third 
morning.  Mr.  Basset  having  acquainted 
my  broSier  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
his  presence,  even  that  consolation  was 
denied  me,  to  meet  him  who  alone  re- 
mained of  all  my  name  and  house  belong- 
ing to  me.  How  I  remember  every  detail 
of  that  morning  1  The  silence  of  tne  long 
night  broken  in  upon  by  heavy  footsteps 
ascending  the  stairs — strange  voices,  not 
subdued  like  those  of  all  in  our  little  house- 
hold, but  loud  and  coarse — even  laughter  I 
could  hear — the  noise  increasing  at  each 
moment.  Then  the  muffled  sound  of 
wheels  upon  the  snow,  and  the  cr\e&  ol  tVi^ 
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driyers  as  they  nrged  their  horses  forward. 
Then  a  long  interval,  in  which  nought  was 
heard  save  the  happy  whistle  of  some  poor 
postilion,  who,  careless  of  his  errand, 
whiled  away  the  tedious  time  with  a  lively 
tune.  And,  lastly,  there  came  the  dull 
noise  of  feet  moving  step  by  step  down  the 
stair,  the  muttered  words,  the  shuffling 
sound  of  feet  as  they  descended,  and  the 
clank  of  the  coffin  as  it  struck  against  the 
walL 

The  long,  low  parlor  was  filled  with 
people,  few  of  whom  I  had  ever  seen  be- 
fore. They  were  broken  up  into  little 
knots,  chatting  cheerfullv  together,  while 
they  made  a  hurried  breakfast  The  table 
ana  sideboard  were  covered  with  a  profu- 
sion I  had  never  witnessed  previously.  De- 
canters of  wine  passed  freely  from  hand  to 
hand ;  and  although  the  voices  fell  some- 
what as  I  appeared  amidst  them,  I  looked 
in  vain  for  one  touch  of  sorrow  for  the 
dead,  or  even  respect  for  his  memory. 

As  I  took  my  place  iu  the  carriage  beside 
the  attorney,  a  kind  of  dreamy  apathy  set- 
tled down  on  me,  and  I  scarcely  knew 
what  was  passing.  I  only  remember  the 
horrible  shrinking  sense  of  dread  with 
which  I  recoiled  from  his  one  attempt  at 
consolation,  -and  the  abrupt  way  in  which 
he  desisted,  and  turned  to  converse  with 
the  doctor.  How  my  heart  sickened  as  we 
drew  near  the  churchyard,  and  I  beheld 
the  open  gate  that  stood  wide  awaiting  us. 
The  dus%  figures,  with  their  mournful 
black  cloaks,  moved  slowly  across  the 
snow,  like  spirits  of  some  gloomy  world  ; 
while  the  death-bell  echoed  m  my  ears,  and 
sent  a  shuddering  through  my  frame.  _ 


"What  is  to  become  of  the  second  boy  ?" 
said  the  clergyman,  in  a  low  whisper,  but 
which,  by  some  strange  fatality,  struck 
forcibly  on  my  ear. 

**It  is  not  much  matter,"  replied  Basset, 
still  lower,  "  for  the  present  he  goes  home 
with  me.  Tom,  I  say,  you  come  back  with 
me  to-day." 

"No,'^  said  I,  boldly,  '^'11  go  home 
again." 

"  Home  !"  repeated  he,  with  a  scornful 
laugh — "  home  I  And  where  may  that  be, 
youngster  ?  " 

"For  shame.  Basset,"  said  the  clergy- 
man, **  don't  speak  that  way  to  him.  My 
little  man,  you  can't  go  home  to-day.  Mr. 
Basset  will  take  you  with  him  for  a  few 
days,  until  vour  late  father's  will  is  known, 
and  his  wisnes  respecting  you." 

"I'll  go  home,  sir,"  said  I,  but  in  a 
Winter  tone^  and  with  tears  in  my  eyes. 


"Well,  well,  let  him  do  so  for  to-day,  it 
may  relieve  his  poor  heart  Come,  Basset, 
I'll  take  him  back  myself." 

I  clasped  his  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  kiss- 
ed it  over  and  over. 

"With  all  my  heai-t,"  cried  Basset 
"  I'll  come  over  and  fetch  him  to-morrow ; " 
and  then  he  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  "and 
before  that  you'll  have  found  out  quite 
enough  to  be  "heartily  sick  of  your  charge." 

All  the  worthy  vicar's  efforts  to  rouse 
me  from  my  stupor  or  interest  me  failed. 
He  brought  me  to  his  house,  where,  amid 
his  own  happy  children,  he  deemed  my 
heart  would  have  yielded  to  the  sympathy 
of  my  own  age  ;  but  I  pined  to  get  back  :  I 
longed — why,  I  knew  not — to  be  in  my 
own  little  chamber,  alone  with  my  griel 
In  vain  he  tried  every  consolation  his  kind 
heart  and  his  life's  experience  had  taught 
him  ;  the  very  happiness  I  witnessed  but 
reminded  me  of  my  own  state,  and  I  press- 
ed the  more  eagerly  to  return. 

It  was  late  when  ho  drew  up  to  the  door  of 
the  house,  to  which  already  the. closed 
window-shutters  had  given  a  look  of  gloom 
and  desertion.  We  raocked  several  times 
before  any  one  came,  and  at  length  two  or 
three  heads  appeared  at  an  upper  window, 
in  half-terror  at  the  unlooked-ior  summons 
for  admission. 

"  Good-by,  my  dear  boy,"  said  the  vicar, 
as  he  kissed  me ;  '^  don't  forget  what  I  have 
been  telling  you.  It  will  make  you  bear 
your  present  sorrow  better,  and  teach  you 
to  be  nappier  when  it  is  over." 

"Come  down  to  the  kitchen,  alannah/' 
said  the  old  cook,  as  the  hall  door  closed — 
"come  down  and  sit  with  us  there;  sure 
it's  no  wonder  your  heart  'ud  be  low." 

"Yes,  Master  Tommy,  and  Darby  'the 
blast '  is  there,  and  a  'tune  and  the  pipes 
will  raise  you." 

I  suffered  myself  to  be  led  along  listlessly 
between  them  to  the  kitchen,  where, 
around  a  huge  fire  of  red  turf,  the  servants 
of  the  house  were  all  assembled,  together 
with  some  neighboring  cottages.  Darby 
"  the  blast "  occupying  a  prominent  place 
in  the  party,  his  pipes  laid  across  his  knees, 
as  he  employed  himself  in  concocting  a 
smoking  tumbler  of  punch. 

"  Your  most  obadient,"  said  Darby,  with 
a  profound  reverence,  as  I  entered.  "  May 
I  make  so  bowld  as  to  surmise  that  my 
presence  isn't  unsaysonable  to  yourfeelinsr 
for  I  wouldn't  be  contumacious  enough  to 
adjudicate  without  your  honor's  permis- 
sion." 

What  I  muttered  in  reply  I  know  not ; 
but  the  whole  party  were  speedily  reseated, 
every  eye  turned  admiringly  on  Darby  for 
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AeTeirneat  and  appropriate  expression  of 
his  apology. 

YoQDg  as  I  was,  and  slight  as  had  been 
the  consideration  heretofore  accorded  me, 
there  was  that  in  the  lonely  desolation  of 
my  condition    which   awaxened  all  their 
ffinpathiee,  and  directed  all  their  interests 
toward  me ;  and  in  no  country  are  the  diff  er- 
eDoes  of  rank  sach  slight  barriers  in  ex- 
cluding the  fecline  of  one  portion  of  the 
oommonity  from  the  sorrows  of  the  others. 
The  Irish  peasant,  however  humble,  seems 
toDossess  an  intnitive  tact  on  this  subject, 
tna  to  minister  all  the  consolations  in  his 
power  with  a  gentle  delicacy  that  cannot 
be  surpassed. 

The  silence  cansed  by  my  appearing 
amon^  them  was  unbroken  for  some  time 
after  1  took  my  seat  by  the  fire  ;  and  the 
only  sounds  were  the  clinking  of  a  spoon 
assanst  the  glass,  or  the  deep-drawn  sigh 
oisome  compassionate  soul,  as  she  wiped  a 
Etrajtear  from  the  comer  of  her  eye  with 
her'apron. 

Darby  alone  manifested  a  little  impati- 
ence at  the  sudden  change  in  a  party  wnere 
his  powers  of  agreeabflity  had  so  lately 
been  saccessful,  and  fidgeted  on  his  chair, 
unscrewed  his  pipes,  olew  into  them, 
screwed  them  on  again,  and  then  slyly  nod- 
ded over  to  the  housemaid,  as  he  raised  his 
glass  to  his  li})6. 

"Never  mind  me,*'  said  I  to  the  old 
cook,  who,  between  grief  and  the  glare  of 
a  turf  fire,  had  her  face  swelled  out  to 
twice  its  natural  size — "  never  mind  me, 
Holly,  or  I'll  go  away." 

"And  why  would  you,  darlin'  ?  Troth, 
no !  gnre  there's  nobody  feels  for  you  like 
them  that  was  always  about  you.  Take  a 
cnpof  tay,  alannah — ^it'll  do  you  good." 

"Yes,  Master  Tom,"  said  the  butler; 
"voa  never  tasted  anything  since  Tuesday 
night" 

"Do,  sir,  av  ye  plaze  ?"  said  the  pretty 
^Kyosemaid,  as  sue  stood  before  me,  cup  in 
hand. 

"  Arrah  I  what's  tay  ?"  said  Darby,  in  a 
contem^ous  tone  of  yoice  :  *^  a  few  dirty 
laves,  with  a  drop  of  water  on  top  of  them, 
thrt  has  neither  beatification  nor  invi^o- 
wtion.  Here's  the  ^fons  animi! ' "  said  he, 
patting  the  whisky  bottle  affectionately. 
"Did  ye  ever  hear  of  the  ancients  indulg- 
ing in  tay  ?  D'ye  think  Polyphamus  and 
Jirmthertook  tay?" 

The  cook  looked  down  abashed  and 
idiamed. 

"lay's  good  enoueh  for  women — no 
^'•enae,  Mrs.  Cook  1— out  you  might  boil 
4"^  Payl^  and  if  d  never  be  potteen. 
*£c  quo  vis  ligno  non  fit  Mercurius^ — 


■ 

I 


'You  can't  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow's  ear.'  That's  the  meaning  of  it — 
lignci's  a  sow." 

Heaven  knows  I  was  in  no  mirthful  mood 
at  that  moment,  but  I  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughing  at  this,  in  which,  from  a  sense  of 
politeness,  the  party  all  joined. 

"  That's  it,  acushla  1 "  said  the  old  cook, 
as  her  eyes  sparkled  with  delight ;  "  sure  it 
makes  my  heart  li^ht  to  see  you  smilin' 
again.  Maybe  Darby  would  raise  a  tune 
now,  and  there's  nothing  equal  to  it  for  the 
spirits." 

"Yes,  Mr.  M'Keown,  said  the  house- 
maid, "  play  '  Kiss  me  twice,'  Master  Tom 
likes  it." 

"  Devil  a  doubt  he  does,"  replied  Darby, 
so  maliciouslv  as  to  make  poor  Kitty  blush 
a  deep  scarlet,  "and  no  shame  to  him! 
But  you  see  my  fingers  is  cut.  Master  Tom, 
and  1  can't  perform  the  reduplicating  into- 
nations with  proper  effect" 

"How  did  that  happen.  Darby  ?"  said 
the  butler. 

"Faix,  easy  enough.  Tim  Daly  and 
myself  was  hunting  a  cat  the  other  evening, 
and  she  was  under  the  dhresser,  and  we  wor 

Eoking  her  with  a  burnt  stick  and  a  rayping- 
ook,  and  she  somehow  alwavs  escaped  us, 
and  except  about  an  inch  oi  her  tail  that 
we  cut  off,  there  was  no  getting  at  her ; 
and  at  last  I  hated  a  toastin'-forl  and  put 
it  in,  when  out  she  flew,  teeth  and  claws,  at 
me.  Look,  there's  where  she  stuck  her 
thieving  nails  into  my  thumb,  and  took  the 
piece  clean  out.    The  onnatural  baste  ! " 

"  Arrah  1 "  said  the  old  cook,  with  a 
most  reflective  gravity,  "  there's  nothing  so 
treacherous  as  a  cat  I "  A  moral  to  the 
story  which  I  found  met  general  assent 
among  the  whole  company. 

"  Nevertheless,"  observed  Darby,  with  an 
air  of  ill-dissembled  condescension,  "if  it 
isn't  umbrageous  to  your  honor,  I'll  intonate 
something  in  the  way  of  an  ode,  or  a 
canticle.' 

"  One  of  your  own.  Darby,"  said  the 
butler,  interrupting. 

"  Well,  I've  no  objection,"  replied  Darby, 
with  an  affected  modesty ;  "  for  you  see, 
master,  like  Homer,  I  accompany  myself  on 
the  pipes,  though — glory  be  to  God  ! — I'm 
not  blmd.  The  little  thing  I'll  give  vou  is 
imitated  from  the  ancients — like  Tibullus 
orEuthropeus — in  the  natural  key." 

Mister  M^Keown,  after  this  announce- 
ment, pushed  his  empty  tumbler  toward 
the  butler  with  a  significant  glance,  gave  a 
few  preparatory  grunts  with  the  pipes,  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  dolorous  quaver,  and  then 
a  still  more  melancholy  cadence,  like  the 
expiring  bray  of  an  asthmatic  jackass — ^all 
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of  which  sonndSy  seeming  to  be  the  essential 
preliminaries  to  any  performance  on  the 
oagpipes,  were  listened  to  with  great  atten- 
tion by  the  comp^iny.  At  length,  having 
assumed  an  imposing  attitude,  he  lifted  up 
both  elbows,  tilted  his  little  finger  affect- 
edly up,  dilated  his  cheeks,  and  oegan  the 
followmg  to  the  well-known  air  of  **Una:" 

MUSIC. 

Of  all  the  arts  and  sciences, 

Tis  music  surely  takes  the  sway; 
It  has  its  own  appliances 
To  melt  the  heart,  or  make  it  gay. 
To  raise  us, 
Or  plaze  us. 
There's  nothlni?  with  it  can  compare; 
To  make  us  bowld, 
Or  hot,  or  cowld, 
Just  as  suits  the  kind  of  air. 

• 
There's  not  a  woman,  man,  or  child, 

That  hasn't  felt  its  power  too: 
Don't  deny  itt — when  you  smiled 
Your  eyes  conf  ess*d — that  so  did  you. 

The  very  winds  that  sigh  or  roar — 

The  leayes  that  rustle,  dry  and  sear— 
The  waves  that  beat  upon  the  shore — 
They  all  are  music  to  your  ear. 

It  was  of  use 

To  OrpheQs, 
He  charmed  the  fishes  in  the  say ; 

So  everything 

Alive  can  sing — 
The  kettle  even  sings  for  tayl 

There's  not  a  woman,  man,  nor  child, 
That  hasn't  felt  its  power  too ; 

Don't  deny  it  I— when  you  smiled 
Your  eyes  confess'd — ^that  so  did  you. 

I  have  certainly,  since  this  period,  lis- 
tened to  more  brilliant  musical  perform- 
ances, but,  for  the  extent  of  the  audience, 
I  do  not  think  it  was  possible  to  reap  a 
more  overwhelming  harvest  of  applause. 
Indeed  the  old  coot  kept  repeating  stray 
fragments  of  the  words  to  every  air  that 
crossed  her  memory  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening  ;  and  as  for  Kitt^,  I  intercepted 
more  than  one  soft  glance  mtended  for  Mr, 
M*Keown  as  a  reward  for  his  minstrelsy. 

Darby,  to  do  him  justice,  seemed  fully 
sensible  of  his  triumph,  and  sat  back  in 
his  chair,  and  imhibed  his  liquor  like  a 
man  who  had  won  his  laurels,  and  needed 
no  further  efforts  to  maintain  his  eminent 
position  in  life. 

As  the  wintry  wind  moaned  dismally 
without,  and  the  leafless  trees  shook  and 
trembled  with  the  cold  blast,  the  party 
drew  in  closer  to  the  cheerful  turf  fire,  with 
that  sense  of  selfish  delight  that  seems  to 
revel  in  the  contrast  of  in-door  comfort 
with  the  bleakness  and  dreariness  without. 

VWell,  Darby,**  said  the  butler,  *^you 


weren't  far  wrong  when  you  took  my  advice 
to  stay  here  for  the  night ;  listen  to  how 
it's  blowing." 

'^  That's  hail,"  said  the  old  cook,  as  the 
big  drops  came  pattering  down  the  chim- 
ney, and  hissed  on  the  red  embers  as  the? 
fell.  *'  It's  a  cruel  night,  glory  be  to  God.* 
Here  the  old  lady  blessed  herself — a  cere- 
mony which  the  others  followed. 

"For  all  that,"  said  Darby,  "  I  ought  to 
l>e  up  at  Crocknavorrigha  this  biased 
evening.  Joe  Neale  was  to  be  married  to- 
day." 

"Joe  !  is  it  Joe  1 "  said  the  butler. 

"I  wish  her  luck  of  him,  whoever  she 
is,"  added  the  cook. 

'*Faix,  and  he's  a  smart  boy,"  chimed  in 
the  housemaid,  with  something  not  ta 
from  a  blush  as  she  spoke. 

"He  was  a  raal  devil  for  coortin',  any 
how,"  said  the  butler. 

"  It's  just  for  peace  he's  marrying  now, 
then,"  said  Darby  ;  "  the  women  never  gave 
him  any  quietness — just  so  Kitty,  yoa 
needn't  be  looking  cross  that  way — ^it's 
truth  I'm  telling  you ;  they  were  always 
coming  about  him,  and  tcazing  him,  and 
the  like,  and  he  couldn't  bear  it 
er." 


any  long- 


"  Arrah,  howld  your  prate,"  interrupted 
the  old  cook,  whose  mdignation  for  the  honor 
of  the  sex  could  not  endure  more ;  "  he's 
the  biggest  liar  from  this  to  himself — and 
that  same's  not  a  small  word.  Darby 
M^Keown." 

There  was  a  pointedness  in  the  latt^ 
part  of  this  speech  which  might  have  led 
to  angry  consequences,  had  I  not  inter- 
posed, by  asking  Mr.  M^Keown  himself  if 
he  ever  was  in  love. 

"  Arrah,  it's  wishing  it,  I  am,  the  same 
love.  Sure  my  back  and  sides  is  sore  with 
it — my  misfortunes  would  fill  a  book. 
Didn't  I  bind  myself  apprentice  to  a  ca^ 
penter,  for  love  or  Molly  Scraw,  a  niece  he 
had,  just  to  be  near  her,  and  be  looking  at 
her,  and  that's  the  way  I  shaved  off  the  top 
of  my  thumb  with  the  plane.  By  the  mor- 
tial,  it  was  near  killing  me ;  I  usedn't  to 
eat  or  drink  ;  and  though  I  was  three  years 
at  the  thrade,  faix,  at  the  end  of  it,  I 
couldn't  tell  you  the  gimlet  from  the  hand- 


saw. 


"And  you  wor  never  married,  Miste 
M^Keown?"  said  Kitty. 


I 


"Never,  my  darling,  but  often  mighty 

ar  it.     Many's  the  quare  thing  happened 

5,"  said  Darby,  meditatingly ;  "and 

if  it  wasn't  my  guardian  an^l. 


near 

to  me, 

sure  if  it  wasn't  'my  guardian  an^l,  or 

something  of    the  kind  prevented  it,  Pd 

maybe  have  more  wives  this  day  than  the 

Emperor  of  Eoossia  himself." 
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"Arrali,  don't  bo  talldiig,"  granted  out 
the  old  cook,  whose  pageion  could  scarcely 
be  reanrained  at  the  boastful  tone  Mister 
M'Reowu  assumed  in  descanting  on  his 
Fuccesi?es, 

"There  was  Biddv  Finn,"  continued 
Darby,  without  paying  any  attention  to  the 
CfH^k's  interruption  ;  **  she  might  be  Mrs. 
M'Keown  this  dav,  av  it  wasn't  for  a  re- 
markai)le  thing  that  happened." 

^^What  was  that?'^  said  Kittv,  with 
eaffer  curiosity. 

'*Tell  us  about  it.  Mister  M'Keown," 
eai'l  the  butler. 

"The  devil  a  word  of  tratli  he'll  tell 
m/'  grumbled  the  cook,  as  she  raked  the 
ftsbcawith  a  stick. 

'•There's  them  here  does  not  care  for 
i^reeable  intercoorse,"  said  Darby,  assum- 
ing a  grand  air. 

*'Come,  Darby,  I'd  like  to  hoar  the 
story.''  said  I. 

After  a  few  preparatory  scraples,  in 
which  modesty,  offended  dignity,  and  con- 
scious merit  struggled,  Mr.  M'Keown  be- 
^  by  informing  us  that  he  had  once  a 
most  ardent  attachment  to  a  ccrtjiin  Biddy 
Finn,  of  Ballyclough,  a  lady  of  consider- 
toie  personal  attractions,  to  whom,  for  a 
long  time,  he  had  been  constant,  and  at 
!*.<:,  through  the  intervention  of  Father 
tanin,  agreed  to  maiTy.  Darby's  consent 
to  the  arrangements  was  not  altogether  the 
result  of  his  reverence's  eloquence,  nor  in- 
iwd  the  justice  of  the  case — nor  was  it 
qnire  owing  to  Biddy's  black  eyes  and  pret- 
ty lips — but  rather  to  the  soul-persuading 
liiwers  of  some  fourteen  tumblers  of  strong 

Sinch,  which  he  swallowed  at  a  seance  in 
iddy's  father's  house,  one  cold  evening  in 
^'oTember  ;  after  which  he  betook  himself 
to  the   road  homeward,  where  —  But  we 
mast  give  his  story  in  his  own  words  : 
"Whether  it  was  the  prospect  of  hap- 

K'  ie=a  liefore  me,  or  the  potteen,"  quoth 
rby,  "but  so  it  was,  I  never  felt  a  step 
of  ilie  road  home  that  night,  though  it 
Wag  every  foot  of  five  mile.  When  I  came 
to  a  atilc,  I  used  to  give  a  whoop,  and  over 
it;  then  I'd  run  for  a  hundred  yards  or 
two.  flourish  my  stick,  cry  out,  *  Who'll 
ay  a  wonl  against  Biddy  Finn  ? '  and  then 
ov'eranother  fence,  flying.  Well,  I  reached 
home  at  last,  and  wet  enough  I  was,  but  I 
didn't  care  for  that,  I  opened  the  door  and 
scmck  a  light — there  was  the  least  taste  of 
Irindling  on  the  hearth,  and  I  put  some 
dry  gticks  into  it,  and  some  turf,  and 
bielt  down  and  began  blowing  it  up. 

"*Trotti,*  savs  I  to  myself,  *if  I  wor 
■wrriedj  it  iai^  this  way  I'd  be— on  my 
hieee  like  a  nagar ;  but  when  I'd  come 


home,  there  'ud  be  a  fine  fire  blazin'  fomint 
me,  and  a  clean  table  out  before  it,  and  a 
beautiful  cup  of  tay  waiting  for  me — and 
somebody  I  won't  mintion,  sitting  there, 
lookin'  at  me,  smilin'.' 

"  'Don't  be  making  a  fool  of  yourself. 
Darby  M'Keown,'  said  a  gruff  voice  near 
the  chimney. 

"  I  jumped  at  him,  and  cried  out, 
'  Wlio's  that  ? '  but  there  was  no  answer ; 
and  at  last,  after  going  round  the  kitch- 
en, I  began  to  think  it  was  only  my  own 
voice  I  heard,  so  I  knelt  down  again,  and 
set  to  blowing  away  at  the  fire. 

"  ^  And  it's  yerself,  Biddy,'  says  I,  '  that 
would  be  an  ornament  to  a  dacent  cabin  ; 
and  a  purtier  leg  and  foot — ' 

'*  *  Be  the  li^t  that  shines,  you're  mak- 
ing me  sick,  Darby  M*Keown,'  said  the 
^oice  again. 

"'The  heavens  be  about  us!^  says  I, 
^what's  that,  and  who  are  you  at  all  ?'  for 
some  ways  I  thought  I  knew  the  voice. 

"  *  I'm  your  father  ! '  says  the  voice. 

"  '  My  father  ! '  says  I.  *  Holy  Joseph, 
is  it  truth  vou're  telling  me  ? ' 

"  ^  The  divil  a  word  o'  lie  in  it,'  says  the 
voice.  ^  Take  me  down  and  give  me  an  air 
o'  the  fire,  for  the  night's  cowld.' 

*''And  where  are  you,  father,' says  I, 
'  av  it's  plasing  to  ye  ? ' 

**  *  I'm  on  the  dhresser,"  says  he.  ^  Don't 
you  see  me  ? ' 

"  '  Sorra  bit  o'  me.     Where  now  ? ' 

"  *  Arrah,  on  the  second  shelf,  next  the 
rowling-pin.  Don't  you  see  the  green 
Jug  ? — that's  me.' 

"  ^Oh,  the  saints  in  heaven  be  about 
us  ! '  says  I ;  *and  are  you  a  green  jug  ? ' 

*' '  I  am,'  says  he  ;  *  and  sure  I  might  be 
worse.  Tim  Ilealey's  mother  is  onlv  a 
cullender,  and  she  died  two  years  before 
me.' 

^* '  Oh,  father  darlin','  says  I,  '  I  hoped 
you  wor  in  glory,  and  you  only  a  jug  all 
this  time  !' 

** '  Never  fret  about  if,'  says  my  father ; 
'  it's  the  transmogrification  of  sowls,  and 
we'll  be  right  by-and-by.  Take  me  down, 
I  say,  and  put  fne  near  the  fire.' 

"  So  I  up  and  took  him  down,  and  wiped 
him  with  a  clean  cloth,  and  put  him  on 
the  hearth  before  the  blaze. 

*'  'Darby,'  says  he,  'I'm  famished  with 
the  druth.  Since  you  took  to  coortin' 
there's  nothing  ever  goes  into  my  mouth — 
haven't  you  a  taste  of  something  in  the 
house  ? ' 

"I  wasn't  long  till  I  hated  some  wather, 
and  took  down  the  bottle  of  whisky  and 
some  sugar,  and  made  a  rousing  jugful,  as 
strong  as  need  be. 
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"  '  Are  you  satisfied,  father  ? '  says  L 

"*I  am/  says  he,  'you're  a  dutiful 
child  J  and  here  a  your  health,  and  don't  be 
thinking  of  Biddy  Finn.' 

"  With  that  my  father  began  to  explain 
how  there  was  never  any  rest  nor  quietness 
for  a  man  after  he  married — ^more  6e 
token,  if  his  wife  was  fond  of  talking ; 
and  that  he  never  could  take  his  dhrop  of 
drink  in  comfort  afterward. 

*^  *  May  I  never,'  says  he,  *  but  I'd  rather 
be  a  green  jug,  as  I  am  now,  than  alive 
again  wid  your  mother.  Sure  it's  not  here 
you'd  be  sitting  to-night,'  says  he,  *  dis- 
coorsing  with  me,  av  you  wor  married,  devil 
a  bit.  Pill  me,'  says  my  father,  *  and  I'll 
tell  you  more.' 

**  And  sure  enough  I  did,  and  we  talked 
away  till  near  daylight ;  and  then  the  first 
thing  I  did  was  to  take  the  ould  m^ve 
out  of  the  stable,  and  set  off  to  Father 
Curtin,  and  towld  him  all  about  it,  and 
how  my  father  wouldn't  give  his  consent 
by  no  means. 

"*  We'll  not  mind  the  marriage,'  says 
his  rivirence ;  *  but  go  back  and  bring  me 
your  father—the  jug,  I  mean — and  we'll 
try  and  get  him  out  of  trouble — for  it's 
trouble  he's  in,  or  he  wouldn't  be  that  way. 
Give  me  the  two-pound-ten,'  says  tuo 
priest :  *  you  had  it  for  the  wedding,  and 
it  will  be  better  spent  getting  your  father 
out  of  purgatory,  than  sending  you  into 
it'" 

"Arrah,  aren't  you  ashamed  of  your- 
self ? "  cried  the  cook,  with  a  look  of  in- 
effable scorn,  as  he  concluded. 

"Look  now,"  said  Darby,  "see  this — 
if  it  isn't  thruth— " 

"  And  what  became  of  your  father  ?  " 
interrupted  the  butler. 

"And  Biddy  Finn,  what  did  she  do  ?" 
said  the  housemaid. 

Darby,  however,  vouchsafed  no  reply, 
but  sat  back  in  his  chair  with  an  offended 
look,  and  sipped  his  liquor  in  silence. 

A  fresh  brew  o'f  punch  under  the  but- 
ler's auspices  speedily,  however,  di8i)elled 
the  cloud  that  hovered  over  the  conviviality 
of  the  party  ;  and  even  the  cook  vouch- 
safed to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  some 
rashers,  which  Darby  suggested  "were 
beautiful  things  for  the  thirst  at  this 
hour  of  the  night " — ^but  whether  in  allay- 
ing or  exciting  it,  he  didn't  exactly  lay 
down.  The  conversation  now  became  gen- 
eral ;  and  as  they  seemed  resolved  to  con- 
tinue their  festivities  to  a  late  hour,  I  took 
the  first  opportunity  I  could,  when  unob- 
served, to  steal  away  and  return  to  my  own 
room. 

No  sooner  alone  again  than  all  the  sor- 


row of  my  lonely  state  came  back  npon 
me ;  and  as  I  laia  my  head  on  my  pillow, 
the  full  measure  of  my  misery  nowed  in 
upon  my  heart,  and  I  sobbed  myself  to 
sleep. 


CHAPTER  IIL 


TEE  DEPARTUBB. 


The  violent  beating  of  the  rain  against 
the  glass,  and  the  loud  crash  of  the  storm 
as  it  shook  the  window  frames,  or  snapped 
the  sturdy  branches  of  the  old  trees,  awoke 
me.  I  got  up,  and,  opening  the  shutters, 
endeavored  to  look  out  ;^but  the  darkness 
was  impenetrable,  and  I  could  see  nothing 
but  the  gnarled  and  grotesque  forms  of  the 
leafless  trees  dimly  marked  against  the  sky, 
as  they  moved  to  and  fro  like  the  arms  <rf 
some  mighty  giant — masses  of  heavy  snow 
melted  by  tne  rain  fell  at  intervals  from  the 
steep  roof,  and  struck  the  ground  beneath 
with  a  low  sumph  like  thunder — a  grajish, 
leaden  tinge  that  marked  the  horizon 
showed  it  was  near  dajbreak ;  but  there 
was  nought  of  promise  m  this  harbinger  of 
morning.  Like  my  own  career,  it  opened 
gloomily,  and  in  sadness ;  so  felt  I  at  least; 
and  as  I  sat  beside  the  window,  and 
strained  my  eyes  to  pierce  the  darkening 
storm,  I  thought  that  even  watching  the 
wild  hurricane  without  was  better  than 
brooding  over  the  sorrows  within  my  own 
bosom. 

How  long  I  remained  thus  I  knew  not ; 
but  already  the  faint  streak  that  announces 
sunrise  marked  the  dull-colored  sky,  when 
the  cheerful  sounds  of  a  voice  singing  in 
the  room  underneath  attracted  me.  I  lis- 
tened, and  in  a  moment  recognized  the 
f riper,  Darby  M'Keown.  He  moved  quick- 
y  about,  and  by  his  motions  I  could  collect 
that  he  was  making  preparations  for  his 
journey. 

If  I  could  venture  to  pronounce,  from 
the  merry  tones  of  his  voice  and  the  light 
elastic  step  with  which  he  trod  the  floor,  I 
certainly  would  not  suppose  that  the  dreary 
weather  had  any  terror  for  him.  He  spoke 
so  loud  that  I  could  catch  a  great  deal  of 
the  dialogue  he  maintained  with  himself, 
and  some  odd  verses  of  the  song  with  which 
from  time  to  time  he  garnished  his  reflec- 
tions. 

'^  Marry,  indeed  ! — catch  me  at  it— na- 
bocklish — with  the  country  side  before  me, 
and  the  hoith  of  good  eating  and  drinking 
for  a  blast  of  the  chauntre.  Well,  well, 
women's  quare  craytures  anyway. 
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Ho,  ho!  Mister  Barney, 

No  more  of  your  blarney, 
Fd  bare  you  not  make  so  free; 

You  may  go  where  you  plaze, 

And  make  love  at  your  case, 
Bat  the  devil  may  have  you  for  me. 

Very  well.  Ma'am — ^Mister  M^Keown  is  yonr 
most  obedient — ^never  say  it  twice,  honey — 
and  isn't  there  as  good  fish,  eh  P — whoop  ! 

Oh!  m^r  heart  is  unazy, 

Hy  brain  is  run  crazy, 
Sure  it's  often  I  wish  I  was  dead; 

'Tis  your  smile  now  so  sweet. 

Now  your  ankles  and  feet, 
That's  walked  into  my  heart,  Molly  Spread. 

Tolderol,  derol,  oh! 

Whew  1  that's  rain,  anyhow.  I  wouldn't 
mind  it»  bad  as  it  is,  if  I  hadn't  the  side  of 
a  mountain  before  me  ;  but  sure  it  comes 
to  the  same  in  the  ind.  Catty  Delany  is  a 
good  wanrant  for  a  pleasant  evening,  and 
please  God  I'll  be  playing  '  Baltiorum '  be- 
side the  fire  there  before  this  time  to-night. 

She'd  a  pig  and  boneens. 

And  a  bed  and  a  dresser, 
And  a  nate  little  room, 
For  the  father  confessor, 
With  a  cupboard  and  curtains,  and  something,  I'm 

towld, 
That  his  riv'rance  liked,  when  the  weather  was 
cowld. 
And  its  hurroo,  hurroo!  Biddy  O'Bafferty. 

After  all,  faix,  the  priest  bates  us  out. 
There's  eight  o'clock  now,  and  I'm  not  off 
—devil  a  one's  stirring  in  the  house  either. 
Well,  I  beliere  I  may  take  my  leave  of  it — 
sorrow  many  tunes  of  the  pipes  it's  likely 
to  hear,  witn  Tony  Basset  over  it ;  and  my 
heart's  low  when  I  think  of  that  child 
there.  Poor  Tom  I  and  it  was  you  liked 
fan  when  you  could  have  it." 

I  wanted  but  the  compassionate  tone  in 
which  these  few  words  were  spoken  to  de- 
cide me  in  a  resolution  that  I  had  been  for 
sometime  pondering  over.  I  knew  that 
ere  many  hours  Basset  would  come  in  search 
of  me — 1  felt  that,  once  in  bis  power,  I  had 
nothing  to  expect  but  the  long-promised 
payment  of  his  old  debt  of  hatred  to  me. 
Ina  few  seconds  I  ran  over  with  myself  the 
prospect  of  miseir  before  me,  and  deter- 
mined at  once,  at  every  hazard,  to  make 
my  escape.  Darby  seemed  to  afford  me  the 
best  possible  opportunity  for  this  purpose, 
and  I  dressea  myself,  therefore,  in  the 
greatest  haste,  and,  throwing  whatever  I 
could  find  of  my  wardrobe  into  my  cBTpet- 
hag,  I  pocketed  my  little  purse,  with  all  my 
worldly  wealth — some  twelve  or  thirteen 
shillingB — and  noiselessly  slipped  down  stairs 
to  the  room  beneath.    I  reached  the  door 


at  the  very  moment  Darby  opened  it  to  is- 
sue forth.  He  started  back  with  fear,  and 
crossed  himself  twice. 

'*  Don't  be  afraid,  Darby,"  said  I,  un- 
easy lest  he  should  make  any  noise  that 
would  alarm  the  others ;  **  I  want  to  know 
which  road  you  are  traveling  this  morn- 
mg." 

**  The  saints  "be  about  us,  but  you  fright- 
ened me,  Master  Tommy — though,  inter- 
mediately, I  may  obsarve,  I'm  by  no  ways 
timorous.  I'm  going  within  two  miles  of 
Athlone." 

"That's  exactly  where  I  want  to  go. 
Darby  ;  will  you  take  me  with  you  ? "  for 
at  the  instant  Captain  Bubbleton's  address 
flashed  on  my  mind,  and  I  resolved  to  seek 
him  out  and  ask  his  advice  in  my  difficul- 
ties. 

"I  see  it  all,"  replied  Darby,  as  he 
placed  the  tip  of  his  finger  on  his  nose. 
•*  I  conceive  your  embarrassments — ^you're 
afraid  of  Basset,  and  small  blame  to  you ; 
but  don't  do  it.  Master  Tommy,  don^t  do 
it,  alannah  :  that's  the  hardest  *^life  at  all." 

"What  ?"  said  I,  in  amazement. 

"  To  list :  sure  I  know  what  you  are  af- 
ter ;  faix,  it  would  sarve  you  better  to  larn 
the  pipes." 

I  hastened  to  assure  Darby  of  his  error, 
and  in  a  few  words  informed  him  of  what 
I  had  overheard  of  Basset's  intentions  re- 
specting? me. 

"  Make  you  an  attorney  I "  said  Darby, 
interrupting  me  abruptly — "an  attorney! 
There's  nothing  so  mean  as  an  attorney ; 
the  police  is  gentlemen  compared  to  them 
— they  fight  it  out  fair  like  men  ;  biit  the 
other  chaps  sit  in  a  house  planning  and 
contriving  mischief  all  day  long,  inventing 
every  kind  of  wickedness,  and  tnen  getting 
people  to  do  it.  See,  now,  I  believe  in  my 
conscience  the  devil  was  the  first  attorney, 
and  it  was  just  to  serve  his  own  ends  that 
he  bred  a  ruction  between  Adam  and  Eve. 
But  whisht  1  there's  somebody  stirring.  Are 
you  for  the  road  P  " 

"Yes,  Darby ;  my  mind's  made  up." 

Indeed,  his  own  elegant  eulogium  on 
legal  pursuits  assisted  my  resolution,  and 
filled  my  heart  with  renewed  disgust  at  the 
thought  of  such  a  guardian  as  Tony  Basset. 

Wo  walked  stealthily  along  the  gloomy 
passages,  traversed  the  old  hafl,  and  noise- 
lessly withdrew  the-  heavy  bolts  and  the 
great  chain  that  fastened  the  door.^  The 
rain  was  sweeping  along  the  ^und  in  tor- 
rents, and  the  wind  dashed  it  against  the 
window-panes  in  fitful  gusts.  It  needed 
all  our  strength  to  close  the  door  after  us 
against  the  storm,  and  it  was  only  after 
several  trials  that  we  succeeded  in  doing 
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80.  The  hollow  sound  of  the  oak  door 
smote  upon  my  heart  9&  it  closed  behind 
me ;  in  an  instant  the  sense  of  banishment 
—of  utter  destitution — was  present  to 
my  mind.  I  turned  my  eyes  to  gaze  upon 
the  old  house — to  take  my  last  farewell  of 
it  forever.  Gloomy  as  my  prospect  was, 
my  sorrow  was  less  for  the  sad  future  than 
for  the  misery  of  the  moment. 

"No,  Master  Tom— no,  you  must  go 
back,"  said  Darby,  who  watched  with  a 
tender  interest  the  sickly  paleness  of  my 
cheek,  and  the  tottering  uncertainty  of  my 
walk. 

"  N"o,  Darby,"  said  I,  with  an  effort  at 
firmness,  **ril  not  look  round  anymore." 
And  bending  my  head  against  the  storm,  I 
stepped  out  boldly  beside  my  compauion. 
We  walked  on  without  speaking,  and  soon 
left  the  neglected  avenue  and  ruined  ^te- 
lodge  behind  us,  as  we  reached  the  nigh 
road  that  led  to  Athlone. 

Darby,  who  only  waited  to  let  my  fin^ 
burst  of  sorrow  find  its  natural  vent,  no 
sooner  perceived  from  my  step,  and  the  re- 
newed color  of  my  cheek,  that  I  had  rallied 
my  courage  once  more,  than  he  opened 
all  his  stores  of  agreeabiJity,  which,  to  my 
inexperience  in  such  matters,  were  by  no 
means  inconsiderable.  Abandoning  at  once 
all  high-flown  phraseology — ^which  Mister 
M'Keown,  I  afterward  remarked,  only  re- 
tained as  a  kind  of  ^ala  suit  for  great  occa* 
sions — ^he  spoke  freely  and  natundly  ;  light- 
ening the  way  with  many  a  story — ^now 
^rave,  now  gay — he  seemed  to  care  little 
for  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and 
looked  pleasantly  forward  to  a  happy  even- 
ing as  an  ample  reward  for  the  present 
hardship. 

"And  the  Captain,  Master  Tom,  you 
say  he's  an  agreeable  man  ?''  said  Darby, 
alluding  to  my  late  compaiiion  on  the 
coach,  whose  merits  I  was  never  tired  of 
recapitulating. 

"Oh,  delightful  I  He  has  traveled 
everywhere,  and  seems  to  know  everybody 
and  everything.  He's  very  rioh,  too— I 
forget  how  many  houses  he  nas  in  England, 
and  elephants  without  number  in  India.'' 

"  Faix,  you  were  in  luck  to  fall  in  with 
him  I "  observed  Darby. 

"Yes,  tiiat  I  was  I  I'm  sure  he'll  do 
something  for  me  ;  and  for  you  too.  Darby, 
when  he  knows  you  have  l>een  so  kind  to 
me." 

"Mo  !  What  did  I  do,  darlinff  ?  and 
what  could  I  do,  a  poor  piper  like  me  ? 
Wouldn't  it  bo  honor  enough  for  me,  if  a 
gentleman's  son  would  travel  the  road  with 
me  ?  Darby  M^Keown's  a  proud  man  this 
day  to  have  you  beside  him." 


A  ruined  cabin  in  the  road^  whose  black- 
ened walls  and  charred  timbers  denoted  its 
fate,  here  attracted  my  companion's  atten- 
tion. He  stopped  for  a  second  or  two  to 
look  on  it,  and  then  kneeling  down,  he 
muttered  a  short  prayer  for  the  eternal  rest 
of  some  one  departed,  and  taking  up  a 
stone,  he  threw  it  on  a  heap  of  simikr  ones 
which  lay  near  the  door  side. 

"What  happened  there,  Darby?"  said 
I,  as  he  resumed  his  way. 

"They  wor  out  in  the  thrubles,"  was 
his  only  reply,  as  he  cast  a  glance  behind, 
to  perceive  if  any  one  had  remarked  him. 

Though  he  made  no  further  allusion  to 
the  fate  of  those  who  once  inhabited  the 
cabin,  he  spoke  freely  of  his  own  share  in 
the  eventful  year  of  iJinety-eight ;  justify- 
ing, as  it  then  seemed  to  me,  every  step  of 
the  patriotic  party,  and  explaining  the  caus- 
es of  their  unsuccess  so  naturally  and  so 
clearly,  that  I  could  not  help  following 
with  interest  every  detail  of  his  narrative, 
and  joining  in  his  regrets  for  the  unex- 
pected and  adverse  strokes  fortune  dealt 
upon  them.  As  he  warmed  with  his  sub- 
ject, he  spoke  of  France  with  an  enthusi- 
asm that  I  soon  found  contagious  ;  he  told 
me  of  the  dorious  career  of  the  French  ai^ 
mies  in  Italy  and  Austria,  and  of  that  won- 
derful man  of  whom  I  then  heard  for  the 
first  time,  as  spreading  a  halo  of  victory 
over  his  nation  ;  contrasting,  as  he  went  on, 
the  rewards  which  awaited  heroism  and 
bravery  in  that  service,  with  the  purchased 
promotion  in  ours,  artfully  illustrating  his 
position  by  a  reference  to  myself,  and  what 
my  fortunes  would  have  been  if  bom  under 
that  happier  sky.  "No  elder  brother 
there,"  said  he,  "  to  live  in  affluence,  whUe 
the  younger  ones  are  turned  out  to  wander 
on  the  wide  world,  houseless  and  penniless ; 
and  all  these  things  we  might  have  dcme, 
had  we  been  but  true  to  ourselves." 

I  drank  in  all  he  said  with  avidity ;  the 
bearing  of  his  arguments  on  my  own  for- 
tunes gave  them  an  interest  and  an  apparent 
truth  my  young  mind  eagerly  devoured ; 
and  when  he  ceased  to  speak,  I  pondered 
over  all  he  told  me  in  a  spirit  that  left  its 
impress  on  my  whole  future  life. 

It  was  a  new  notion  to  me  to  connect  my 
own  fortunes  with  anything  in  tho  political 
condition  of  the  country,  and  while  it  gavj^ 
my  young  heart  a  kind  oi  martyred  courage, 
it  set  my  brain  a-thinking  on  a  class  of 
subjects  which  never  before  possessed  any 
interest  for  me  ;  there  was  a  flattery,  tco, 
in  the  thought  that  I  owed  my  straitened 
circumstances  less  to  any  demerits  of  my 
own,  than  to  political  disabilities.  The 
time  was  well  enosen  by  my  companion  to 
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insKll  his  doctrines  into  my  heart — I  was 
youu;r.    ardent,     enthusiastic  —  my    own 
vrro.iK  had  taught  me  to  hate  injustice 
ami  oj»nrc>sion — my  condiriou  had   made 
metecK  and  feel  bitterJy,  tlic  humiliation 
01  ilei)eniience  ;    and   if   I   listened   with 
euOT  curiosity  to   every  storv  and   every 
iniiiUnt  of  the    bygone  rebellion,  it  was 
bwause  the  contest  was  represented  to  me 
as  one  between   tyrannv  on  one   side  and 
?tniggUng  liberty  on  the  other.     I  heard 
iheuamesof  those  who  sided  with  the  in- 
surgent party  extolled  as  the  great  and  good 
men  of  their  country — their  ancient  fami- 
lies and  hereditary  claims  furnishing  a  con- 
trast to  many  of  the  opposite  party,  whose 
recent  settlement  in  the  island  and  new- 
born ansiucracy  were  held  up  in  scolf  and 
derision.     In  a' word,  I  learned  to  believe 
ibat  the  one    side   was  characterized  by 
craeliv,  oppression,  and  injustice,  the  (»ther 
conspicuous  only  for  endunince,  courage, 
jiatriotiim,   and"  truth.     What  a    j)icrure 
va3  this  to  a  mind  like  mine  !  and  at  a 
m'jmc-nt,  too,  when  I  seemed  to  realize,  in 
my  own  desolation,  an  example  of  the  very 
sufferings  1  heard  of. 

If  the  portrait  M*Keown  drew  of  Ireland 
va.?  sad  and  gloon\y,  he  painted  France  in 
colors  the  brightest  and  most  seductive. 
I)Aellin2r  less  on  the  political  advantages 
which  the  revolution  had  won  for  tlie 
Tiopular  party,  he  directed  my  entire  atten- 
tion to  the  "brilliant  career  of  glory  the 
French  army,  had  followed — the  triumph- 
ant success  of  the  Italian  campaign — the 
war  in  Germany,  and  the  splendor  of  Paris, 
which  he  represented  as  a  very  paradise  on 
nnh ;  but,  above  all,  he  dwelt  on  the 
character  and  achievements  of  the  First 
Con«ul.  recountinfT  many  anecdotes  of  his 
early  life,  from  the  period  when  he  was  a 
Bch«i}llK)y  at  Brienne,  to  the  hour  when  he 
dictated  "the  conditions  of  peace  to  the 
oldest  monarchies  of  Europe,  and  pro- 
claimed war  with  the  voice  of  one  who 
came  as  an  avenger. 

I  drank  in  every  word  ho  e]:)oko  with 
avidity — the  very  enthusiasm  of  his  manner 
'^M  contagious — I  felt  my  heart  bound 
with  rapturous  delight  at  some  hardy  deed 
of  soldier-like  daring,  and  conceived  a  kind 
of  wild  idolatr}'  for  the  man  who  seemed  to 
bave  infused  his  own  glorious  tempera- 
B«nt  into  the  mighty  thousands  around 
liiin,  and  converted  a  whole  nation  into 
leroes. 

Darby's  information  on  all  these  matters 
"^whicti  seemed  to  me  something  miracu- 
loo^^had  been  obtained  at  diiferent  periods 
''om  French  emissaries  who  were  scattered 
^lutmgh  Ireland,  many  of  them  old  soldiers. 


who  had  served  in  the  campaigns  of  Egypt 
and  Italy. 

*'But  sure,  if  you'd  come  with  me, 
Master  Tom,  I  could  bring  you  where  you'll 
:5ee  them  yourself,  and  you  could  talk  to 
them  of  the  battles  and  skirmishes,  for  I 
suppose  you  spake  French.*' 

*'Very  little,  Dnrby.  How  sorry  I  am 
now  that  I  don't  know*  it  well." 

**^'o  matter,  they'll  soon  teach  you,  and 
many  a  thing  beside.  There's  a  captain  I 
know-  of,  not  far  from  where  we  are  this 
minute,  could  learn  you  the  small  sword — 
in  istyle,  he  could.  I  wish  vou  paw  him  in 
his  green  uniform  with  white  facincs.  and 
three  elegant  crosses  ujx)n  it  that  General 
Bonaparte  gave  him  with  his  own  hands  ; 
he  had  them  on  one  Sunday,  and  I  never 
see'd  anything  equal  to  it.'' 

'^And  are  there  many  French  officers 
hereal)outs  ?" 

*'  Not  now  ;  no,  they're  almost  all  gone. 
After  the  rising  they  went  back  to  France, 
except  a  few.  Well,  there'll  bo  call  for 
them  again,  please  God." 

'*  Will  there  be  another  rebellion,  then, 
Darby  ? '' 

As  I  put  this  question  fearlessly,  and  in 
a  voice  ioiul  enough  to  be  heard  at  some 
distance,  a  horseman,  wrapped  up  in  a 
loose  cloth  cloak,  was  passing  ;  he  suddenly 
pulled  uj)  short,  and  turning  his  hor^o 
round,  stood  exactly  opposite  to  the  juper. 

Darby  saluted  the  stranger  respectfully, 
and  seemed  desirous  to  pass  on,  but  tiio 
other,  turning  round  in  his  saddle,  fixed  a 
stern  look  on  liim,  and  he  cried  out, 

*'  What !  at  the  old  trade,  M'Keown.  Is 
there  no  curing  you,  eh  ?" 

**  Just  so,  ^ijijor,''  said  Darby,  assuming 
a  tone  of  voice  he  had  not  made  use  of  the 
entire  morning ;  "  I'm  conveying  a  little 
instrumental  recreation." 

"None  of  vour  d — d  gibberish  with  me. 
Who's  that  with  you  ?" 

**  He's  a  son  of  a  neighbor  of  mine,  your 
honor,"  said  Darbv,  with  an  imiiloring 
look  at  me  not  to  betrav  him.  *'  llis  fa- 
ther's  a  schoolmaster — a  philomath,  as  one 
might  say.'' 

I  was  about  to  contradict  this  statement 
bluntly,  when  the  stranger  called  out  to 
nie, 

'•  Mark  me,  young  sir,  you're  not  in  the 
best  of  c<mipahy  this  morning,  and  I  re- 
commend you  to  part  with  your  friend  as 
soon  as  may  be.  And  you,"  said  he,  turn- 
ing to  Darby,  "let  me 'see  vou  in  Athlone 
at  ten  o'clock  to-moiTow.   I)'ye  hear  me  ?  " 

The  piper  grew  pale  as  death  as  he  heard 
this  command,  to  which  he  only  responded 
by  touching  his  hat  in  silence ;  while  the 
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horseman^  drawing  his  cloak  around, 
dashed  his  spurs  into  his  beast's  flanks,  and 
was  soon  out  of  sight.  Darby  stood  for  a 
moment  or  two^  looking  down  the  road 
where  the  stranger  had  disappeared ;  a 
livid  hue  colored  his  cheek,  and  a  tremu- 
lous quivering  of  his  under  lip  gave  him 
the  ^pearance  of  one  in  ague. 

"rll  be  even  with  ye  yet,"  muttered  he 
between  his  clenched  teeth;  '^and  when 
the  hour  comes — " 

Here  he  repeated  some  words  in  Irish 
witli  a  vehemence  of  manner  that  actually 
made  my  blood  tingle ;  then  suddenly  re- 
covering himself, he  assumed  a  kind  of  sick- 
ly smile.  ^'  That's  a  hiurd  man,  the  Major." 

"I'm    thinking,"  said  Darby,   after  a 

Eause  of  some  mmutes — I'm  thmking  it's 
etter  for  you  not  to  go  into  Athlone  with 
me  ;  for  if  Basset  wishes  to  track  you  out, 
that'll  be  the  first  place  he'll  try  ;  besides, 
now  that  the  Major  has  seen  you,  he'll 
never  forget  you." 

Having  pledged  myself  to  adopt  any 
course  my  companion  recommended,  he 
resumed : 

"Ay,  that's  the  best  way.  I'll  lave  you 
at  Nea  Malone's  in  the  Glen ;  and  when 
I've  done  with  the  Major  in  the  morning, 
I'll  look  after  your  friend  the  Captain,  and 
tell  him  where  you  are." 

I  readily  assented  to  this  arrangement, 
and  only  asked  what  distance  it  might  yet 
be  to  Ned  Malone's,  for  already  I  began  to 
feel  fatigue. 

"A  good  ten  miles,"  said  Darby,  "no 
less ;  but  we'll  stop  here  above,  and  get 
something  to  eat,  and  then  we'll  take  a 
rest  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  you'll  think 
nothing  of  the  road  after." 

I  stepped  out  with  increased  energy  at 
the  cheering  prospect;  and  although  the 
violence  of  the  weather  was  nothing 
abated,  I  consoled  myself  with  thinking  of 
the  rest  and  refreshment  before  me,  and 
resolved  not  to  bestow  a  thought  upon  the 
present.  Darby,  on  the  other  nand,  seemed 
more  depressed  than  before,  and  betrayed 
in  many  ways  a  state  of  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty as  to  his  movements — sometimes 
pushmg  on  rapidly  for  half  a  mile  or  so, 
then  relapsing  into  a  slow  and  plodding 
pace,  often  looking  back,  too,  and  more 
than  once  coming  to  a  perfect  stand-still, 
talking  the  whole  time  to  himself  in  a  low, 
muttering  voice. 

In  this  way  we  proceeded  for  above  two 
miles,  when  at  last  I  descried  through  the 
beating  rain  the  dusky  gable  of  a  small 
cabin  m  the  distance,  and  eagerly  asked  if 
that  were  to  be  our  halting-place. 

"  Yes,"  said  Darby,  "that's  Peg's  cabin  ; 


and  though  it's  not  very  remarkable  in  the 
way  of  cookery  or  the  like,  it's  the  only 
house  withm  seven  miles  of  us." 

As  we  came  nearer,  the  aspect  of  the 
building  became  even  less  enticing.  It  m  as 
a  low  mud  hovel,  with  a  miserable  roof  of 
sods,  or  scraws,  as  they  are  technically 
called  ;  a  wretched  attempt  at  a  chimney 
occupying  the  gable,  and  the  front  to  the 
road  containing  a  small  square  aperture, 
with  a  single  pane  of  glass  as  a  window, 
and  a  wicker  contrivance  in  the  shape  of 
a  door,  which,  notwithstanding  the  severity 
of  the  day,  lay  wide  open  to  permit  the 
exit  of  the  smoKe,  which  rolled  more  freely 
through  this  than  through  the  chimney. 
A  filthy 'pool  of  stagnant,  green-covered 
water  stood  before  the  door,  through  which 
a  little  causeway  of  earth  led.  Upon  this 
a  thin,  lank-sided  sow  was  standing  to  be 
rained  on,  her  long,  pointed  snout  turned 
meditatiyely  towara  the  luscious  mud  be- 
side her.  Displacing  this  important  mem- 
ber of  the  family  with  an  unceremonious 
kick.  Darby  stooped  to  enter  the  low  door- 
way, uttering  as  he  did  so  the  customary 
"  God  save  all  here  1 "  As  I  followed  him 
in,  I  did  not  catch  the  usual  resnonse  to 
the  greeting,  and,  from  the  thicK  amoke 
which  filled  the  cabin,  could  see  nothing 
whatever  around  me. 

"  Well,  Pes:,"  said  Darby,  "  how  is  it 
with  you  the  day  ?  " 

A  low  ffruntmg  noise  issued  from  the 
foot  of  a  little  mud  wall  beside  the  fire- 
place. I  turned  and  beheld  the  figure  of  a 
woman  of  some  seventy  years  of  age, 
seated  beside  the  turf  emblers;  her  dark 
eyes,  bleared  with  smoke  and  dimmed  with 
age,  were  still  sharp  and  piercing,  and  her 
nose,  thin  and  aquiline,  indicated  a  class 
of  features  by  no  means  common  among 
the  people.  Her  dress  was  the  blue  frieze 
coat  of  a  laboring  man,  over  the  woolen 
gown  usually  worn  by  women.  Her  feet 
and  legs  were  bare,  and  her  head  was  cov- 
ered with  an  old  straw  bonnet,  whose  faded 
ribbon  and  tarnished  finery  betokened  its 
haying  once  belonged  to  some  richer  owner. 
There  was  no  vestice  of  any  furniture — 
neither  table,  nor  cnair,  nor  dresser,  nor 
even  a  bed,  unless  some  straw  laid  against 
the  wall  in  one  comer  could  be  thus  called ; 
a  pot  suspended  over  the  wet  and  sodden 
turf  by  a  piece  of  hay  rope,  and  an  earthen 
pipkin  with  water  stood  beside  her.  The 
floor  of  the  hovel,  lower  in  many  places 
than  the  road  without,  was  cut  up  into 
sloppy  mud  by  the  tread  of  the  sow,  who 
ranged  at  will  through  the  premises.  In  a 
word,  more  dire  and  wretched  poverty  it 
was  impossible  to  conceive. 
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Darby's  first  moyement  was  to  take  off 
the  ]id  and  peier  into  the  pot,  when  the 
bubbling  eotind  of  the  boiling  potatoes 
asfiiiFednim  that  we  shonld  have  at  least 
something  to  eat :  his'  next  was^  to  turn  a 
Uttle  basket  upside  down  for  a  seat,  to 
which  lie  motioned  me  with  his  hand ; 
then,  approaching  the  old  woman,  ho 
placed  his  hand  to  nis  mouth  and  shouted 
in  her  ear, 

^'  What's  the  major  after  this  morning, 
Peff?" 

She  shook  her  head  gloomily  a  couple 
of  times,  but  ^ve  no  answer. 

'Tm  thinking  there's  bad  work  going 
on  at  the  town  there,"  cried  he,  in  the 
same  loud  tone  as  before. 

Peg  muttered  something  in  Irish,  but 
far  t^  low  to  be  audibl& 

*^  Is  she  mad,  poor  thing  ?  "  said  I,  in  a 
whisper. 

The  words  were  not  well  uttered,  when 
she  darted  on  me  her  black  and  piercing 
eyes^  with  a  look  so  steadfast  as  to  make  me 
quail  beneath  them. 

'<  Who*8  that  there  ?  "  said  the  hag,  in  a 
croaking,  harsh  voice. 

^^  He's  a  young  boy  from  beyond  Lough- 
rea." 

^*  No  I "  shouted  she,  in  a  tone  of  pas- 
fiionate  energy,  ''  don't  tell  me  a  lie.  I'd 
know  his  brows  amone  a  thousand  ;  he's  a 
son  of  Mat  Burke's,  of  Oronmore." 

'^  Begorra,  she  is  a  witch — devil  a  doubt 
of  it,"  muttered  Darby  between  his  teeth. 
"  You're  right.  Peg,"  continued  he,  after 
a  moment.  '^  His  father's  dead,  and  the 
poor  child's  left  nothing  in  the  world." 

'^And  so  ould  Mat's  dead,"  interrupted 
she.     "  When  did  he  die  ?  " 

"On  Tuesday  morning,  before  day." 

"I  was  dhraming  of  him  that  morn- 
ing, and  I  thought  he  kem  up  here  to  the 
cabin  door  on  his  knee^  and  said,  '  Peggy, 
Peggy  M'Caskv,  I'm  come  to  ax  your  par- 
don for  all  I  aone  to  you  ; '  and  I  sat  up 
in  my  bed,  and  cried  out,  ^  Who's  that  ? ' 
and  he  said,  *  'Tis  me — 'tis  Mister  Burke 
— ^I'm  come  to  give  you  back  your  lease.' 
*ril  tell  you  what  you'll  give  me  back,' 
says  I,  *  ^1  ve  me  the  man  whose  heart  you 
brack  with  bad  treatment— give  me  the 
two  fine  bovB  you  transported  for  life — 
ffive  me  bacK  twenty  years  of  my  own,  that 
I  spent  in  sorrow  and  misery.' " 

"  Peg,  acushla  !  don't  speak  of  it  any 
more.  The  poor  child  hero,  that's  fasting 
from  daybreak,  he  isn't  to  blame  for  what 
his  father  did.  I  think  the  praties  is 
done  by  this  time." 

So  sayinff,  he  lifted  the  pot  from  the  fire, 
and  carried  it  to  the  door  to  strain  off  the 


water.  The  action  seemed  to  rouse  the  old 
woman,  who  rose  rapidly  to  her  legs,  and, 
hastening  to  the  door,  snatched  the  pot 
from  his  hand,  and  pushed  him  to  one  side. 

**  'Tis  two  days  since  I  tasted  bit  or  sup. 
'Tis  God  himself  knows  when  and  where 
I  may  have  it  again ;  but  if  I  never  broke 
my  fast  I'll  not  do  it  with  the  son  of  him 
that  left  me  a  lone  woman  this  day,  that 
brought  the  man  that  loved  me  to  the 
grave,  and  my  children  to  shame  for 
ever." 

As  she  spoke,  she  dashed  the  pot  into 
the  road  with  such  force  as  to  break  it  into 
fifty  pieces;  and  then,  sitting  down  on 
the  outside  of  the  cabin,  she  wrung  her 
hands  and  moaned  piteously,  in  the  very 
excess  of  her  sorrow. 

"  Let  us  be  going, "  said  Darby,  in  a 
whisper.  "There's  no  spaking  to  her 
when  she's  one  of  them  fits  on  her." 

We  moved  silently  from  the  hovel,  an(J 
gained  the  road.  My  heart  was  full  to 
bursting  —  shame  and  abasement  over- 
whelmed me,  and  I  dared  not  look  up. 

"  6ood-by,  Peg.  I  hope  we'll  be  better 
friends  when  we  meet  again,"  said  Dar- 
by, as  he  passed  out. 

She  made  no  reply,  but  entered  the  cab- 
in, from  which,  in  an  instant  after  she 
emerged,  carrying  a  lighted  sod  of  turf  m 
a  rude  wooden  tonga. 

"  Come  along  quick,"  said  Darby,  with 
a  look  of  terror,  "  she's  going  to  curse 
you." 

I  turned  round,  transfixed  and  motion- 
less. If  my  life  depended  on  it,  I  could 
not  have  stirred  a  limb.  The  old  woman 
by  this  time  had  knelt  down  on  the  road, 
and  was  muttering  rapidly  to  herself. 

"Come  along,  I  say, "  said  Darby,  pull- 
ing me  by  the  arm. 

"And  now,"  cried  the  hag,  aloud, 
"may  bad  luck  be  your  shadow  wherever 
you  walk,  with  sorrow  behind  and  bad 
hopes  before  you — may  you  never  taste 
happiness  nor  ease,  anli,  like  this  turf, 
may  your  heart  be  always  burning  here, 
andf— " 

I  heard  no  more,  for  Darby,  tearing  me 
away  by  main  force,  dragged  me  along  the 
road,  just  as  the  hissing  turf  embers  had 
fallen  at  my  feet,  where  the  hag  had 
thrown  them. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


HY  WANDERINGS. 


I  CANNOT  deny  it,  the  horrible  impreca- 
tion I  had  heard  uttered  against  me  seemed 
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to  fill  np  the  cnp  of  my  misery.  ^  An  out- 
cast, without  home,  without  a  friend,  this 
alone  was  wanting  to  overwhelm  me  with 
very  wretchedness  ;  and,  as  I  covered  my 
face  with  both  hands^  I  thought  my  heart 
would  break. 

**Come,  come.  Master  Tom,"  said  Dar- 
by, '"don't  be  af eared,  it'll  never  do  you 
harm,  all  she  said.  I  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  on  the  road  between  you  and 
her  with  the  end  of  my  stick,  arid  you're 
safe  enough  tliis  time.  Faix,  she's  a 
quare  divil  when  she's  roused — to  destroy 
an  iUirint  pot  of  praties  that  way  ;  but 
sure  she  had  hard  provocation.  Well, 
well,  you  wam't  to  blame,  any  how  :  Tony 
Basset  will  have  a  sore  reckoning  some 
day  for  all  this." 

The  mention  of  that  name  recalled  me  in 
a  moment  to  the  consideration  of  my  own 
danger  if  he  were  to  succeed  in  overtak- 
ingme,and  I  eagerly  communicated  my  fear 
to  Darby. 

"That's  thrue,"  said  he;  "we  must 
leave  the  high  road,  for  Basset  will  be  up 
at  the  house  by  this,  and  will  lose  no  time 
in  following  you  out  If  you  had  a  bit  of 
something  to  eat," 

"As  to  that,  Darby,"  said  I,  with  a  sick- 
ly effort  to  smile,  "  teg's  curse  took  away 
my  apnetite,  full  as  well  as  her  potatoes 
would  have  done." 

"'Tis  a  bad  way  to  breakfast,  after  all," 
said  Darljy.  "  Do  you  ever  take  a  shaugh 
of  the  pipe,  blaster  Tom  ?  " 

*'  No,"  said  I,  laughing,  "  I  never  learned 
to  smoke  yet." 

"  Well, '  replied  he,  a  little  piqued  by 
the  tone  of  my  answer,  "'tis  worse  you 
might  be  doin'  than  that  same.  Tobacco's 
a  fine  thing  for  the  heart !  Many's  the 
time,  when  I'm  alone,  if  I  hadn't  the  pipe 
I'd  be  lone  and  sorrowful — thinking  over 
the  hard  times  and  the  like  ;  but  when  I've 
filled  my  dudeen,  and  do  be  watching  the 
smoke  curling  up,  I  begin  dhraming  about 
sitting  round  the  fire  with  pleasant  com- 
panions, chatting  away,  and  discoorsing, 
and  telling  stories ;  and  then  I  invint  the 
stories  to  myself  about  quare  devils  of  pipers 
traveling  over  the  countrj-,  making  love 
here  and  there,  and  playing  dhroll  tunes 
out  of  their  own  heads  ;'  and  then  I  make 
the  tunes  to  them  :  and  after  that,  maybe, 
I  make  words,  and  sometimes  lay  down  the 

fipe  and  begin  singing  to  myself  ;  and  often 
take  up  the  bagpipes  and  play  away  with 
all  my  might,  till  I  think  I  see  the  darling- 
est  little  fairies  ever  you  seen  dancing  be- 
fore me,  setting  to  one  another,  and  turning 
round,  and  cajjering  away— down  the  mid- 
dle and  up  again :  small  chaps,  with  three- 


cornered  hats,  and  wigs,  and  little  red 
coats,  all  slashed  with  goold  ;  and  beautiful 
little  craytures  houlding  their  petticoats 
this  way,"  to  show  a  nate  leg  and  foot ;  and 
I  do  be  calling  out  to  them — 'Hands 
round' — *  That's  your  sowl ' — *  Look  at 
the  green  fellow,  'tis  himself  can  do  it' — 
*  Rise  the  jig,  hoo ! '  and  faix  'tis  sorrv 
enough  I'm  when  they  go,  and  lave  me  all 
alone  by  myself." 

"Arid  how  does  all  that  come  into  your 
head.  Darby  ?  " 

"Troth, ''tis  hard  to  tell,"  said  Darbv, 
with  a  sigh  ;  "but  my  notion  is,  that  tfie 
poor  man  that  has  neither  fine  houses,  nor 
fine  clothes,  nor  horses,  nor  sarvants  to  , 
amuse  him,  that  Providence  is  kind  to  him 
in  another  M'ay,  and  fills  his  mind  with  all 
manner  of  dhroll  thoughts,  and  quare 
stories,  and  bits  of  songs,  and  the  like  ;  and 
lets  him  into  many  a  sacret  about  fairies, 
and  the  good  people,  that  the  rich  has  no 
time  for  :  and  sure  you  must  have  often  re- 
marked it,  that  the  quality  has  never  a  bit 
of  fun  in  them  at  all,  but  does  be  always 
coming  to  us  for  something  to  make  them 
laugh.  Did  you  never  lave  the  parlor, 
when  the  company  was  sitting  with  lash- 
ings of  wine  and  fruit,  and  every  conva- 
niency,  and  go  down  stairs  to  the  kitchen, 
where  maybe  there  was  nothing  but  a  salt 
hcrrin'  and  a  jug  of  punch,  and  if  you  did, 
where  was  the  most  fun,  I  wondher  ?  Ar- 
rah,  when  they  bid  me  play  a  tune  for  them, 
and  I  look  at  their  sorrowful  palefaces,  and 
their  dim  eyes,  and  the  stiff  way  they  eifc 
upon  their  chairs,  I  never  put  heart  in  it; 
but  when  I  rise  'Dirty  James,'  or  *The 
Little  Bould  Fox,'  or  *  Kiss  my  Lady,'  for 
the  boys  and  girls,  sure  'tis  my  whole  sowl 
does  be  in  the  bag,  and  I  squeeze  the  notes 
out  of  it  with  all  my  might." 

In  this  way  did  Darby  converse  until  we 
reached  a  cross  road,  when,  coming  to  a 
halt,  he  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  dis- 
tance,  and  said  : 

"  Athlone  is  down  beyond  that  low  moun- 
tain. Now,  Ned  Malone's  is  only  six  short 
miles  from  this.  You  keep  this  by-road  till 
you  reach  the  smith's  force,  then  turn  off 
to  the  lift,  across  the  fields,  till  you  come 
to  an  ould  ruin,  lave  that  to  your  right  hand, 
and  follow  the  boreen  straight,  'twill  bring 
you  to  Ned's  doore." 

"  But  I  don't  know  him,"  said  I. 

"  What  signifies  that — sure  'tis  no  need 
you  have — tell  him  you'll  stop  there  till 
Darbv  the  Blast  comes  for  you ;  and  see, 
no  w, here's  all  you  have  to  do— put  your  right 
thumb  in  the  palm  of  your  lift  band,  this 
way,  and  then  kiss  the  other  thumb,  then 
you  have  it ;  but  mind  you  don't  do  thai 
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till  Tou're  alone  Trith  him-T-'tis  a  token  be- 
tween" ourselves." 

"I  wish  vou  were  coming  with  me,  Dar- 
by—I'd ratfier  not  leave  ^'ou  ! " 

'•*Tis  myself  niislikcs  it,  too,"  said  Dar- 
by with  a  sigh  ;  **  but  I  daren't  miss  going 
to  Atltlone,  the  Major  TV'onld  soon  ierret 

me  out— and   it's  irorse  it  wonld  be  for 

DW." 

"And  what  am  I  to  do  if  Mr.  Basset 
comes  after  me  ?  " 

"If  he  hasn't  a  tbroop  of  horse  at  his 
back,  you  may  langh  at  him  in  Ned  Ma- 
loDe'g.  And  now  good-by,  acushla  ;  and 
don't  let  your  lieart  be  low — you'll  be  a  man 
Boon,  you  know." 

The  woi*ds  of  encouragement  could  not 
have  been  more  happily  chosen  to  raise  my 
drooping  spirits.  The  sense  of  opening 
nantiooa  was  already  stirring  withm  me, 
nd  waited  bnt  for  some  direct  occasion  to 
elicit  it  in  full  vigor. 

I  ehook  Darby's  hand  with  a  firm  grasp, 
and,  assaming  the  easiest  smile  I  could  uc- 
oomplif^h,  set  oat  on  the  path  before  me 
withalUhe  alacrity  in  my  power. 

Tl)€  first  thought  that  shot  across  my 
mind  when  I  parted  with  my  companion 
vaithe  utter  k)neliness  of  my  condition  ; 
the  next — and  it  followed  immediately  on 
theoiW — was  the  bold  consciousness  of 
peiBonal  freedom.  I  enjoyed,  at  the  mo- 
ment, the  untrammcled  liberty  to  wander, 
tithont  let  or  control.  All  memory  of  Tony 
BaKet  was  forgotten,  and  I  only  remeni- 
hertd  the  restraint  of  school  and  the 
trranny  of  my  master.  My  plan — and  al- 
ready I  had  formed  a  plan— was  to  become 
a  fanner's  servant — to  work  as  a  daily  la- 
Wer.  Ned  Malone  would  probably  accept 
of  me,  young  as  I  was,  in  that  capacity  ; 
and  I  had  no  other  ambition  than  such  as 
tBcured  my  independence. 

As  I  traveled  along  I  wove  within  my 
mind  a  whole  web  oi  imaginary  circum- 
st&nces— of  days  of  peaceful  toil ;  of  nights 
of  happy  and  contented  rest ;  of  friendship 
fonneaVith  those  of  my  own  age  and  con- 
dition ;  of  the  long  summer  evenings,  when 
lahoold  ramble  alone  to  commune  with  my- 
celf  on  my  humble  Imi  t  happy  lot ;  on  the  red 
boarth  in  winter,  around  which  the  merry 
^aces  of  the  cottagers  were  beaming,  as 
some  pleasant  tale  w{tf  told  ;  and  as  I  asked 
mjBeif,  would  I  exchange  a  life  like  this 
^^  all  the  advantages  of  fortune  my 
(brother's  position  afforded  him,  my  heart 
i^Iied,  ho.    Even  then  the  words  of  the 

Ev  had  worked  npon  me,  and  already 
I  oonneoted  the  possession  of  wealtn 
^th  oppression  and  tyranny,  and  the  lowly 
'i^'tanef  of  the  poor  man  aa  alone  securing 


high-souled  liberty  of  thought,  and  freedom 
of  speech  and  action. 

I  trudged  along  through  the  storm,  turn- 
ing from  time  to  time  to  see  that  I  was  not 
pursued  ;  for  as  the  day  waned,  my  fear  of 
being  overtaken  increased,  and  in  every 
moaning  of  the  wind,  and  every  rustle  of 
the  branches,  I  thought  I  heard  Tony  Bas- 
set summoning  me  to  stop  and  surrender 
myself  his  prisoner.  This  dread  gradually 
gave  way,  as  the  loneliness  of  the  road  was 
unbroken  by  a  single  traveler,  the  wild  half- 
tilled  fieldspresented  no  living  object  far 
or  near,  the  thick  rain  swooped  along  the 
swampy  earth,  and,  in  its  misty  darkness, 
shut  out  all  distant  prospect,  and  a  sadder 
picture  eye  never  rested  on. 

At  length  I  reached  the  ruined  church 
Darby  spoke  of,  and  following  the  track  he 
indicated,  soon  came  out  upon  the  boreen, 
where  for  the  first  time  some  little  shelter 
existed. 

It  was  only  at  nightfall,  when  fatigue 
and  hunger  had  nearly  obtained  the  victory 
over  me,  that  I  saw,  at  some  short  distance 
in  front,  the  long  roof  of  a  well-thatched 
cabin  ;  as  I  came  nearer,  I  could  perceive 
that  it  contained  several  windows,  and  that 
the  door  was  sheltered  by  a  small  jwrch — 
marks  of  comfort  by  no  means  common 
among  the  neighboring  farmers ;  lights 
moved  here  and  there  tlirough  the  cabin, 
and  the  voices  of  people  driving  in  the 
cows,  and  the  barking  of  dogs,  were 
welcome  sounds  to  my  ear.  A  half-clad 
urchin,  of  some  seven  years  old,  armed 
with  a  huge  bramble,  was*^  driving  a  flock  of 
turkeys  before  him  as  I  a})proached  ;  but 
instead  of  replying  to  my  question,  "If 
this  were  Ned  iCalone's  ?  "  the  little  fellow 
threw  down  his  weapon,  and  ran  for  his 
life.  Before  I  could  recover  from  my  sur^ 
prise  at  his  strange  conduct  the  dooropened, 
and  a  large,  powerful-looking  man,  in  a 
long  blue  coat,  appeared.  He  carried  a 
musket  in  his  hand,  which,  as  soon  as  he 
perceived  the  figure  before  him,  he  laid 
down  within  the  porch,  calling  out  to  some 
one  inside, 

"  Go  back,  Maurice — it's  nothing.  Well, 
sir,"  continued  he,  addressing  me,  "  do  you 
want  anybody  hereabouts  ?  " 

"Is  this  Ned  Malone*s,  may  I  ask?" 
said  I. 

"It  is,"  answered  he,  **and  lam  Ned 
Malone,  at  your  service ;  and  what  then  ?  " 

There  was  something  in  the  cold,  forbid* 
ding  tone  in  which  ho  spoke,  as  well  as  in 
the  hard  severity  of  his  took,  that  froze  all 
my  resolution  to  ask  a  favor,  and  I  would 
gladly  have  sought  elsewhere  for  shelter  for 
the  nighty  had  I  known  where  to  look. 
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The  delay  this  indeciBion  on  my  part 
created  caused  him  to  repeat  his  question^ 
while  he  fixed  his  e}[es  on  me  with  a  dark 
and  piercing  expression. 

**  Darby  the  Blast  told  me,"  said  I,  with 
a  great  enort  to  seem  at  ease,  "  that  you 
would  give  me  shelter  to-night.  To-mor- 
row morning  he's  to  come  here  for  me/' 

**  And  who  are  you  ?  "  said  he,  harshly, 
"  that  I'm  to  talce  into  my  house  ?  In 
these  troublesome  times  a  man  may  ask  the 
name  of  his  lodger." 

**  My  name  is  Burke.  My  father's  name 
was  Burke,  of  Cremore,  but  he's  dead 
now." 

**  'Tis  you  that  Basset  is  after  all  day,  is 
it?" 

"  1  can't  tell,  but  I  fear  it  may  bo." 

"  Well,  some  one  told  him  that  you  took 
the  Dublin  road,  and  another  sent  him  up 
here,  and  the  boys  here  sent  him  to  Durrah. 
And  what  are  you  after,  young  gentleman  ? 
Do  you  dislike  Tony  Basset  ?    Is  that  it  ?  " 

**Yes,"  said  I,  "I'm  resolved  never  to 
go  home  and  live  with  him.  He  made  my 
&ther  liate  me,  and  through  him  I  have 
been  left  a  beggar." 

**  There's  more  than  you  has  a  score  to 
settle  with  Tony.  Come  into  the  house 
and  get  your  clothes  dried.  But  stop,  I 
have  a  bit  of  caution  to  give  you.  If  you 
see  anything  or  anybody  while  you're  under 
my  roof  that  you  didn't  expect " 

"  Trust  me  there,"  interrupted  I,  eagerly, 
and  making  the  sign  the  piper  had  taught 
me. 

**What ! "  cried  Malone  in  astonishment, 
''are  you  one  of  us  ?  Is  a  son  of  Matt 
Burke  s  going  to  redress  the  wron^  his 
father  and  grandfather  before  him  inflicted? 
Give  me  your  hand,  my  brave  boy ;  there's 
nothing  m  this  house  isn't  your  own  from 
this  minitw" 

I  grasped  his  strong  hand  in  mine,  and, 
with  a  proud  and  swelling  heart,  followed 
him  into  the  cabin. 

A  whisper  crept  round  the  various  persons 
that  sat  and  stood  about  the  kitchen  fire  as 
I  appeared  among  them  ;  and  the  next 
moment  one  after  another  pressed  anxiously 
forward  to  shake  hands  with  me. 

**Help  him  off  with  his  wet  clothes, 
Manrice,"  said  Malone,  to  a  young  man  of 
some  twenty  years  ;  and  in  a  few  seconds 
my  wet  garments  were  hung  on  chairs  be- 
fore the  blaze,  and  I  myself,  accommodated 
with  a  frieze  coat  that  would  make  a  waist- 
coat for  an  elephant,  sat  basking  before  the 
cheerful  turf  fire.  The  savory  steam  of  a 
great  mess  of  meat  and  potatoes  induced 
mo  to  peep  into  the  large  pot  over  the  fire  ; 
a  hearty  burst  of  laughing  from  the  whole 


party  acknowledged  their  detection  of  my 
ravehous  hunger,  and  the  supper  was  smok- 
ing on  the  board  in  a  few  minutes  after. 
Unhappily,  a  good  number  of  years  have 
rolled  over  my  head  since  that  night ;  but 
I  still  hesitate  to  decide  whether  to  my 
appetite  or  to  Mrs.  Malone's  cookery  I 
should  attribute  it,  but  certainly  my  pe> 
formancc  on  that  occasion  called  forth  un- 
qualified admiration. 

I  observed,  during  the  supper,  that  one  of 
the  girls  carried  a  plateful  of  the  savory  dish 
into  a  small  room  at  the  end  of  the  kitdi- 
en,  carefully  closing  the  door  after  her  as 
she  entered,  and,  when  she  came  out,  ex- 
chanffinff  with  Malone  a  few  hurried  worda^ 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  others  was 
evidently  directed.     The  caution  1  had  al- 
ready received,  and  my  own  sense  of  pro- 
priety, prevented  my  paying  any  attention, 
to  this,  and  I  conversed  with  tnose  abonb 
me,  freely  narrating  the  whole  circnmstan— >- 
ces  of  my  departure  from  home,  my  fea'x 
of  Basset,  and  my  firm  resolve — come  whi^'t 
might — never  to  become  an  inmate  of  hie 
house  and  family.    Not  all    the  interest 
they  took  in  my  fortunes,  nor  even  thi© 
warm  praises  of  what  they  called  my  coax*, 
age  and  manliness,  coufd   ward    off  the 
tendency  to  sleep,  and  my  eyes  actually 
closed  as  I  lay  down  in  my  bed,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  noise  of  voices  and  the 
sounds  of  laughter  so  near  me,  sank  into 
the  heaviest  slumber. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  CABIN. 


Before  day  broke,  the  stir  and  bustle  of 
the  household  awoke  me,  and,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  half-open  door,  which  pffl> 
mitted  a  view  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
kitchen,  I  should  have  been  sadly  puzzled 
;  to  remember  where  I  was.  The  cheerful 
turf  fire,  the  happy  faces,  and  the  pleasant 
voices,  all  reminded  me  of  the  preceding 
night,  and  I  lay  pondering  over  my  fo^ 
tunes,  and  revolving  within  myself  mADJ 
a  plan  for  the  future. 

In  all  the  day-dreams  of  ambition  in 
which  youth  indulges,^ there  is  this  adTan-< 
tage  over  the  projects  of  mature  yean— the 
past  never  mingles  with  the  future.  In  af- 
ter life  our  by-gone  existence  is  ever  ting* 
ing  the  time  to  come;  the  expectation* 
friends  have  formed  of  us^  the  promises  we 
have  made  to  our  own  hearts,  ine  hopes  we 
have  created,  seem  to  pledge  us  to  some' 
thing  which,  if  nnattainea.  Bounds  likv 
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fulnre;  bat,  in  earlier  years,  the  budding 
consciou.snes3  of  our  ability  to  reach  the 
goal  does  but  stimulate  us,  and  never  chills 
oarefEortJs  bjr  the  dread  of  disappointment. 
Vehave,  as  it  were,  only  bouna  ourselves 
in  reco;:fni8ances  with  our  own  hearts — 
the  world  has  not  gone  bail  for  us,  and  our 
Ming  ghort  involves  not  the  ruin  of  oth- 
en^  nor  the  loss  of  that  self-respect  which 
is  but  the  reflex  of  the  opinion  of  society. 
I  felt  this  strongly  ;  and,  the  more  I  rumi- 
nated on  it,  the  more  resolutely  bent  was  I 
to  adopt  some  bold  career — some  enterpris- 
ing path,  where  ambition  should  supply  to 
me  the  pleasures  and  excitements.that  oth- 
er? found  among  friends  and  homo. 

I  now  perceived  how  unsuitable  would 
be  to  me  the  quiet  monotony  of  a  peasant's 
life— liow   irksome  the  recurrence  of  the 
same   daily   occupations — the    routine    of 
ceaseless  labor — the  intercourse  with  those 
'whose  views  and  hopes  itrayed  not  beyond 
their  own  hed;^o-rows.     A  soldier's  life  ap- 
peared to  realize  all  that  I  looked  for  ;  but 
then,  the   conversation   of  the  pi])er  re- 
curred to  me,  and  1  remembered  how  he 
painted  these  men  to  me  as  mere  hireling 
oraTos,  to  whom  glory  or  fame  was  noth- 
ing, merely  actuated  oy  the  basest  of  pas- 
lions,  the  slaves  of  tyranny.     All  the  atro- 
cities he  mentioned  of  the  military  in  the 
past  year  came  up  before  me,  and  with 
themihe  brave  resistance  of  the  people  in 
their  strufrgle  for  independence.     How  my 
heart  flowed  with  enthusiasm  as  I  thought 
over  the  bold  stand  they  had  made,  and 
toT  I  panted  to  be  a  man,  and  hnked  in 
each  a  cause.     Every  gloomy  circumstance 
in  mv  own  fate  seemed  as  the  result  of  that 
grinding  oppression  under  which  my  coun- 
try suflered,  even  to  the  curse  vented  on 
Bie  by  one  whose  ruin  and  desolation  lay 
It  mv  own    father's    door.     My  temples 
tlirobW,   and   my    heart  beat  painfully 
ttainst    my    side,    as    I    revolved    these 
thonghts  within  mc  ;  and  when  I  rose  from 
JflT  bed  that  morning  I  was  a  rebel  with 
illmy  souL 

The  day,  like  the  preceding  one,  was 
ttormy  and  inclement.  The  rain  poured 
^oim  without  ceasing,  and  the  dark,  lour- 
ing eky  gave  no  promise  of  better  things. 
The  household  oi  the  cottage  remained  all 
^  home,  and  betook  themselves  to  such 
occupations  as  in-door  permitted.  The 
Women  sat  down  to  their  spinning-wheels 
^tomc  of  the  men  employed  themselves  in 
'^pairing  their  tools,  and  others  in  making 
^  for  fishing ;  but  all  were  engaged, 
^uiwbile,  amid  the  sounds  of  labor  was 
^xed  the  basy  hum  of  merry  voices,  as 
^  chatted  away  pleasantly,  with  many  a 


story  and  many  a  song  lightening  the  long 
hours  of  the  dark  day.  As  for  me,  I 
longed  impatiently  for  Darby's  return ;  a 
thousand  half- formed  plans  were  flitting 
through  my  mind,  and  I  burned  to  hear 
whether  Basset  was  still  in  pursuit  of  me — 
what  course  he  was  adopting  to  regain  me 
within  his  control — if  Darby  had  seen  my 
fiHcnd  Bubbleton,  and  whether  he  showed 
any  disposition  to  befriend  and  protect  me. 
These  and  such  like  thoughts  kept  passing 
through  my  mind ;  and,  as  the  storm 
would  shake  the  rude  door,  I  would  stand 
up  with  eagerness,  hoping  every  moment 
to  see  him  enter.  But  the  day  moved  on, 
and  the  dusky  half-light  of  a  wintry  after- 
noon was  falling,  and  Darby  made  not  his 
appearance.  "When  I  spoke  of  him  to  the 
others,  they  expressed  no  sui-prise  at  his 
absence,  merely  remarking  that  he  was  al- 
ways uncertain — no  one  knew  when  to  ex- 
pect him — that  he  rarely  came  when  they 
looked  for  him,  and  constantly  dropped  in 
when  no  one  anticipated  it. 

"  There  he  is  now,  then,"  said  one  of  the 
young  men,  springing  up  and  opening  the 
door ;  "  I  hear  his  voice  in  the  glen." 

"  Do  you  see  him,  Maurice  ?'  cried  Ma- 
lone.     "Is  it  him?" 

The  young  man  stepped  back,  his  face 
pale  as  death,  and  his  mouth  partly  open. 
He  whispered  a  word  in  the  old  man's  ear, 
to  which  the  other  responded  : 

"^Vhere  ?"  The  youth  pointed  with 
his  finger.  "  How  many  are  they  ?  "  was 
his  next  question,  while  his  dark  eye 
glanced  toward  the  old  musket  that  hung 
on  the  wall  above  the  fire. 

"Too  many — too  many  for  us,"  said 
Maurice,  bitterly. 

The  women,  who  had  gathered  around 
the  speaker,  looked  at  each  other  with  an 
expression  of  utter  wretchedness,  when  one 
of  them,  breaking  from  the  othei-s,  nished 
into  the  little  inner  room  off  the  kitchen, 
and  slammed  the  door  violently  behind  her. 
The  next  instant  the  sound  of  voices  was 
heard  from  the  room,  as  if  in  altercation. 
Malone  turned  round  at  once,  and,  throw- 
ing the  door  wide  open,  called  out : 

"Be  quiet,  I  say.  There's  not  a  mo- 
ment to  be  lost.  Maurice,  put  that  gun 
away — Sliamus,  take  up  your  net  again — 
sit  down,  girls." 

At  the  same  instant  ho  drew  from  his 
bosom  a  long  horse  pistol,  and,  having  ex- 
amined the  loading  and  priminof,  replaced 
it  within  his  waistcoat,  and  sat  down  on  a 
chair  beside  the  fire,  his  strongly  marked 
countenance  fixed  on  the  red  blaze,  while 
his  lips  muttered  rapidly  some  words  to 
himself. 
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Are  ye  ready  there  ?  "  he  cried,  as  his 
eyes  were  turned  toward  the  small  door. 

''  In  a  minit,''  said  the  woman  from 
within. 

At  the  same  instant  the  sounds  of  voices 
and  the  regular  ti-amp  of  men  marching 
were  heard  without 

*^  Halt !  stand  at  ease  !  "  called  out  a 
deep  voice,  and  the  clank  of  the  muskets 
as  they  fell  to  the  ground  was  heard 
througli  the  cabin.  Meanwhile,  every  one 
within  had  resumed  his  previous  place  and 
occupation,  and  the  buzz  of  voices  re- 
sounded through  the  kitchen,  as  though 
no  interruption  whatever  had  taken  place. 
The  latch  was  now  lifted,  and  a  sergeant, 
stooping  to  permit  his  tall  feather  to  pass 
in,  entered,  followed  by  a  man  in  plain 
clothes. 

The  latter  was  a  short,  powerfully-built 
man,  of  about  fifty  ;  his  hair,  of  a  grizzly 
gray,  contrasted  with  the  deep  purple  of 
his  countenance,  which  was  swollen  and 
bloated — the  mouth,  its  most  remarkable 
feature,  was  lar^  and  thick-lipped — the 
under  lip  projectmg  considerably  forward, 
and  having  a  strange,  convulsive  motion 
when  ho  was  not  speaking. 

**It's  a  hard  day.  Mister  Barton,"  said 
Malone,  rising  from  his  seat,  and  stroking 
down  his  hair  with  one  hand.  **  Won't 
ye  come  over  and  take  an  air  at  the  fire  ?  " 

**  I  will,  indeed,  Ned,"  said  he,  taking 
the  proffered  seat  and  stretching  out  his 
legs  to  the  blaze.  '^  It*s  a  severe  season  we 
have.  I  don't  know  how  the  poor  are  to 
get  in  the  tuff ;  the  bogs  are  very  wet  en- 
tirelv." 

"^hey  are,  indeed,  sir;  and  the  har- 
vest 'ill  be  very  late  getting  in  now,**  said 
one  of  the  young  men,  with  a  most  obse- 
quious voice.  '*  Won't  ye  sit  down,  sir  ?  " 
said  he  to  the  sergeant. 

A  nod  from  Mister  Barton  in  acqui- 
escence decided  the  matter,  and  the  ser- 
geant was  seated. 

'/What's  here,  Mary?'*  said  Barton, 
striking  the  large  pot  that  hung  over  the 
fire  with  his  foot 

"  It's  the  boys'  dinner,  sir,"  said  the  girl. 

"  I  think  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  job  if  we 
joined  them,"  replied  he,  laughingly — 
"eh,  sergeant  P" 

"There  'ill  be  enough  for  us  all,"  said 
Malone,  "and  I'm  sure  ye're  welcome 
to  it" 

The  table  was  quickly  spread,  tno  places 
next  the  fire  being  reserved  for  the  stran- 
gers ;  while  Malone,  unlocking  a  cupboard, 
took  down  a  bottle  of  whisky,  which  he 
placed  before  them,  remarking,  as  he  did 


"  Don't  be  afeard,  gentlemen — 'tis  Pa^ 
liament." 

"  That's  right,  Malone.  I  like  a  man  to 
be  lojal  in  these  bad  times ;  there  s  nothing 
like  it  Faith,  Mary,  you're  a  good  cook— 
that's  as  savory  a  stew  as  ever  I  tasted. 
Where's  Patsey  now  ?  I  haven't  seen  him 
for  some  time." 

The  girl's  face  grew  dark  red,  and  then 
became  as  suddenly  pale ;  when,  staggering 
back,  she  lifted  her  apron  to  her  mixj  and 
leaned  against  the  dresser. 

"  He's  transported  for  life,"  said  Malone, 
in  a  deep,  sepulchral  voice,  while  all  his 
efforts  to  conceal  agitation  were  fruitless. 

"Oh,  I  remember,"  said  Barton,  care- 
lessly, "he  was  in  the  dock  with  the  Ho- 
gans.  I'll  take  another  bone  from  vou, 
Ned.  Sergeant,  that's  a  real  Irish  didi, 
and  no  baa  one  either." 

"What's  doing  at  the  town  to-day?" 
said  Malone,  affeoting  an  air  of  easy  in- 
difference. 

"Nothing  remarkable,  I  believe;  they 
have  taken  up  that  rascal.  Darby  the  Blast, 
as  they  call  him.  The  Major  had  him 
under  examination  this  morning  for  two 
hours  ;  and  they  say  he'll  give  evidence 
against  the  Dillons — a  little  more  fat,  if  ye 
please — money,  you  know,  Ned,  will  do 
anything  these  times." 

"You  ought  to  know  that,  sir,"  said 
Maurice,  with  such  an  air  of  assumed  in- 
nocence, as  actually  made  Barton  look 
ashamed.  In  an  instant,  however,  he  re- 
covered himself  and  pretended  to  laugh  at 
the  remark.  "Your  health,  sergeant^ 
Ned  ]\Ialone,  your  health — ladies,  yours, 
and  boys  the  same."  A  shower  of  "thank 
ye,  sir's,"  followed  this  piece  of  unlooked- 
Jor  courtesy.  "  Who's  that  boy  there, 
Ned  ? "  said  he,  pointing  to  me,  as  I  sat 
with  my  eves  riveted  upon  him. 

"  lie  8  from  this  side  of  Banagher,  sur,'* 
said  Malone,  evading  the  Question. 

"  Come  over  here,  younfeer.  What's  hii 
name  ?  " 

"  Tom,  sir. 

"Come  over,  Tom,  till  I  teach  you  a 
toast  Here's  a  glass,  my  lad — hold  it 
steadv,  till  I  fill  you  a  bumper.  Did  you 
ever  hear  tell  of  the  croppies  ?  " 

"No,  never." 

"  Never  heard  of  the  croppies  I  Well, 
you're  not  long  in  Ned  Malone's  companyy 
anyhow— eh  ?  ha  !  ha  1  ha  1  Well,  my 
man,  the  croppies  is  another  name  for  the 
rebels,  and  the  toast  I'm  going  to  ^ve  yea 
is  about  them.  So  mind  you  finish  it  afe 
one  pull — ^here  now,  are  you  ready  ?  " 

"Yes,  quite  ready,"  said  I,  as  I  held  th^ 
brimming  glass  straight  before  me. 
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"Here's  it  then : 

<  May  eyerj  croppy  taste  the  rope, 

And  find  some  man  to  bang  them  ; 
Mav  Bacpal  Harvey  and  the  Pope 
Have  Heppenstaf  to  hang  them.**' 

I  knew  enough  of  the  meaning  of  his 
words  to  catch  the  allusiony  and  dashing 
the  glass  with  .all  my  force  against  the 
'vrall,  I  smashed  it  in  a  hundred  pieces. 
Barton  sprang  from  his  chair,  his  face  dark 
with  passion,. clutching  me  by  the  collar 
with  Wh  hands,  he  cried  out,  '^  Holloa 
there  without,  bring  in  the  handcuffs  here ! 
As  sure  as  my  name's  Sandy  Barton,  we'll 
teach  you  that  toast  practically,  and  that 
ere  lonff." 

**Take  care  what  you  do  there,''  said 
Malone,  fiercely ;  **  that  young  gentleman 
is  a  son  of  Matthew  Burke  of  Uremore ;  his 
relatives  are  not  the  kind  of  people  to  fig- 
ure in  your  riding-house,'* 

"  Are  you  a  son  of  Matthew  Burke  P  " 

**Iam." 

"  What  brings  you  here,  then  ? — why 
are  you  not  at  home  ?  ^ 

''  By  what  right  do  you  dare  to  ask  me  ? 
I  hare  yet  to  learn  how  fiar  I  am  responsi* 
ble  for  where  I  go  to  a  thief-catcher.'' 

"You  hear  that,  sergeant,  you  heard 
him  use  a  word  to  bring  me  into  contempt 
before  the  people,  and  excite  them  to  use 
acts  of  violence  toward  me." 

"No  snch  thing,  Mister  Barton, ''  said 
Mal<me,  coolly;  "nobody  here  has  any 
thought  of  molesting  you.  I  told  you 
that  young  gentleman's  name  and  condi- 
tion, to  prevent  you  making  any  mistake 
concerning  him ;  for  his  friends  are  not 
thepeople  to  trifle  with." 

Tnis  artfnlly-put  menace  had  its  effect  ] 
Barton  sat  down  a^in,  and  appeared  to 
reflect  for  a  few  minutes,  then  taking  a 
roll  of  paper  from  his  pocket,  he  began 
leisurely  to  peruse  it.  Tne  silence  at  this 
moment  was  something  horribly  oppres- 
sive. 

"  This  18  a  search-warrant,  Mr.  Malone," 
said  Barton,  laying  down  the  paper  on  the 
table,  **  empowenng  me  to  seek  for  the 
body  of  a  ca*tain  French  officer,  said  to  be 
concealed  in  these  part&  Informations  on 
oath  state  that  he  passed,  at  least,  one  night 
under  year  roof.  As  he  has  not  accepted 
the  amnesty  granted  to  the  other  officers  in 
the  late  famous  attempt  against  the  peace 
of  this  coantry,  the  law  will  deal  with  him 
as  strict  justice  may  demand  ;  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  right  you  should  know  that 
harboring  or  sheltering  him,  under  these 
circumstances^  involves  the  person  or  per- 
sons so  doing  in  his  guilt.    Mr.  Malcme's 


well-known  a.nd  tried  loyalty,"  continued 
Barton,  with  a  half  grin  of  most  malicious 
meaning,  "  would  certainly  exculpate  him 
from  any  suspicion  of  this  nature ;  but 
sworn  informations  are  stubborn  things, 
and  it  is  possible  that,  in  ignorance  of 
the  danger  such  a  proceemng  would 
involve       ■ " 

**  I  thought  the  thrubbles  was  over,  sir," 
interrupted  Malone,  wiping  his  forehead 
with  the  back  of  his  hand,  "and  that  an 
honest,  industrious  man,  that  minded  his 
own  business,  had  nothing  to  fear  from  any 
one." 

"  And  you  thought  nght,"  said  Barton, 
slowly  ana  deliberately,  while  he  scanned 
the  other's  features  with  a  searching  look ; 
"and  that  is  the  very  fact  I'm  come  to 
ascertain  ;  and  now,  with  your  leave,  we'll 
first  search  the  house  and  offices ;  and  then 
I'll  put  a  little  interrogatory  to  such  per- 
sons as  I  think  fit,  toncning  this  affair." 

"  You're  welcome  to  go  over  the  cabin 
whenever  you  like,"  said  Malone,  rising, 
and  evidently  laboring  to  repress  his  pas- 
sionate indignation  at  Barton's  coolness. 

Barton  stood  up  at  the  same  moment, 
and  giving  a  wink  at  the  sergeant  to  follow, 
walked  toward  the  small  door  I've  already 
mentioned.  Malone's  wife  at  this  started 
forward,  and,  catching  Barton's  arm,  whis- 
pered a  few  words  in  his  ear. 

"  She  must  be  a  very  old  woman  by  this 
time,"  said  Barton,  fixing  his  sharp  eyes 
on  the  qpeaker. 

"  Upwards  of  ninetv,  sir,  ^d  bedridden 
for  twelve  years,"  said  the  woman,  wiping 
a  tear  away  with  her  apron. 

"  And  how  comes  it  she's  so  afraid  of  the 
soldiers,  if  she's  doting  F" 

"  Arrah  1  they  used  to  frighten  her  so 
much,  coming  in  at  night,  and  firing  shots 
at  the  doors,  and  drinking  and  singing 
songs,  that  she  never  got  over  it,  and  thaf  a 
the  rayson.  Ill  beg  of  your  honor  not  to 
bring  in  the  sergeant,  and  to  disturb  her 
only  as  little  as  you  can,  for  it  sets  her  rav- 
ing about  battles  and  murders,  and  it's 
maylie  ten  days  before  we'll  get  her  mind 
at  ease  a&rain  ' 

"Well,  well,  I'll  not  trouble  her,"  said 
he,  quickly.  "  Sergeant,  step  back  for  a 
moment." 

With  this  he  entered  the  room,  followed 
by  the  woman,  whose  uncertain  step  and 
quiet  gesture  seemed  to  suggest  caution. 

"  She^s  asleep,  sir,"  said  she,  approach- 
ing the  bed.  "  It's  many  a  day  smce  she 
had  as  fine  a  sleep  as  tha^  'Tis  good  luck 
you  brought  us  this  morning.  Master  Bar- 
ton." 

"  Draw  aside  the  curtain  a  little,"  said 
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Barton,  in  a  low  ToicOj  as  if  fearing  to 
awake  the  sleeper. 

"  'Tis  rousing  her  up,  you'll  be,  Mister 
Barton.     She  feels  the  light  at  wanst" 

''She  breathes  ycry  long  for  so  old  a 
woman/'  said  he,  somewhat  louder,  '^  and 
has  a  good  broad  shoulder,  too.  I'd  like, 
if  it  was  only  for  curiosity,  lust  to  see  her 
face  a  little  closer.  I  thought  so  1  Come, 
Captain,  it*s  no  use — " 

A  scream  from  the  woman  drowned  the 
remainder  of  the  speech,  while  at  the  same 
instant  one  of  the  young  men  shut  to  the 
outside  door,  and  barred  it.  The  sergeant 
was  immediately  pinioned  with  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  and  Malone  drew  his  liorse- 
pistol  from  his  bosom,  and,  holding  up  his 
nand,  called  out : 

"  Not  a  word — not  a  word  1  If  ye  spake, 
it  will  be  the  last  time  ever  you'll  do  so ! " 
said  he  to  the  sergeant 

At  the  same  moment,  the  noise  of  a  scuf- 
fle was  licard  in  the  inner  room,  and  tha 
door  burst  suddenly  open,  and  Barton  is- 
sued forth,  dragging  m  his  strong  hands 
the  figure  of  a  young,  slightly-formed  man. 
His  coat  was  off,  but  his  trowsers  were 
braided  with  gold,  in  military  fashion  ;  and 
his  black  moustache  denoted  the  officer. 
The  struggle  of  the  youth  to  get  free  was 
utterly  fruitless ;  Barton's  grasp  was  on  his 
collar,  and  he  held  him  as  though  he  were 
a  child. 

Malone  stooped  down  toward  the  fire, 
and,  opening  tne  pan  of  his  pistol,  exam- 
ined the  priming ;  then,  slapping  it  down 
again,  he  stood  erect. 

"  Barton,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  firm  de- 
termination I  heard  him  use  for  the  first 
time — "  Barton,  it's  bad  to  provoke  a  man 
with  tlio  halter  round  his  neck  I  I  know 
what's  before  me  well  enough  now.  But, 
see,  let  him  escape — give  him  two  hours  to 
get  away — and  here  I'll  surrender  myself 

Jour  prisoner,  and  follow  you  where  you 

"  Break  in  the  door,  there,  blast  ye  I " 
was  the  reply  to  this  offer,  as  Barton  shouted 
to  the  soldiers  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  Two 
of  the  young  men  darted  forward  as  he 
spoke,  and  threw  themselves  against  it. 
**  Fire  through  it ! "  cried  Barton,  stamp- 
ing with  passion. 

**  You  will  have  it,  will  you,  then  fsaid 
Malone,  as  he  ground  his  teeth  in  anger; 
then,  raising  his  pistol,  he  sprang  forward, 
and  holding  it  within  a  yard  of  Barton's 
face,  shouted  out,  ''There  1"  The  powder 
flashed  in  the  lock,  and,  quick  as  its  own 
report.  Barton  hurled  the  Frenchman 
round  to  protect  him  from  the  ball,  but 
only  in  time  to  receive  the  shot  in  his  right 


arm  as  he  held  it  uplifted.  The  arm  fell 
powerless  to  his  side,  while  Malone,  spring- 
ing on  him  like  a  tiger,  grasped  him  in  hu 
powerful  grip,  and  they  both  rolled  upon 
the  ground  in  terrible  conflict.  The 
Frenchman  stood  for  an  instant  like  one 
transfixed,  then,  bursting  from  the  spot, 
dashed  through  the  kitchen  to  the  small 
room  I  had  slept  in.  Ope  of  the  yoonff 
men  followed  him.  The  crash  of  glass,  ana 
the  sounds  of  breaking  woodwork  wero 
heard  among  the  other  noises,  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  door  gave  way  in  front, 
and  the  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets  entered 
at  a  charge. 

"Fire on  them  1  fire  on  them  !"  shout- 
ed Barton,  as  he  lay  struggling  on  the 
ground  ;  and  a  random  volley  mng  tlirongfa 
the  cabin,  filling  it  with  smoke.  A  yell  of 
anguish  burst  forth  at  the  moment  and 
one  of  the  women  lay  stretched  upon  the 
hearth,  her  bosom  bathed  in  blocd.  The 
scene  was  now  a  terrible  one  ;  for,  although 
overpowered  by  numbers,  the  young  men 
rushed  on  the  soldiers,  and,  re^rdlese  of 
wounds,  endeavored  to  wrest  flicir  armi 
from  them.  The  bayonets  glanced  throuffh 
the  blue  smoke,  and  shouts  of  nige  and  de- 
fiance rose  up  amid  frightful  screams  of 
suffering  and  woe.  A  bayonet-stab  in  the 
side,  received  I  know  not  how,  sent  me  half 
fainting  into  the  little  room,  through  which 
the  Frenchman  had  escaped.  The  open 
window  being  before  me,  I  did  not  delibe- 
rate a  second,  but,  mounting  the  table, 
crept  through  it,  and  fell  heavily  on  the 
turf  outside.  In  a  moment  afterl  rallied, 
and,  staggering  onward,  reached  a  potato- 
field,  where,  overcome  by  pain  and  weak- 
ness, I  sank  into  one  of  the  furrows,  scaroe- 
ly  conscious  of  what  had  occuiTcd. 

Weak  and  exhausted  as  I  was,  I  could 
still  hear  the  sounds  of  the  conflict  that 
raged  within  the  cabin.  Gradually,  how* 
ever,  they  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  at 
last  subsided  altogether.  Yet  I  feared  to 
stir  ;  and  although  night  was  now  falling, 
and  the  silence  continued  unbroken,  I  lay 
still,  hoping  to  hear  some  well-known  voice, 
or  even  the  footstep  of  some  one  belonging 
to  the  house  ;  but  all  was  calm,  and  noth- 
ing  stirred.  The  very  air,  too,  was  hushed: 
not  a  leaf  moved  in  the  thin,  frosty  atmo- 
sphere. The  dread  of  finding  the  soldicn 
in  }K)ssession  of  the  cabin  made  me  fearful 
of  quitting  my  hiding-place,  and  I  did  not 
move.  Some  hours  liad  passed  over  ere  I 
gained  courage  enough  to  raise  my  head 
and  look  about  me. 

My  first  glance  was  directed  toward  the 
distant  high-road,  where  I  expected  to  ha*^ 
seen  some  of  the  i)arty  who  attaetol  ^ 
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cabin  ;  but,  far  as  my  eye  could  reach,  no 
liring  thing  wafi  to  be  seen ;  my  next  was 
toward  the  cabin,  which,  to  my  horror  and 
amazement,  I  soon  perceiyed  wasenyeloped 
in  a  thick,  dark  smoke,  that  rolled  lazily 
from  the  windows  and  doorway,  and  eyen 
issued  from  the  thatched  roof.  As  I  looked, 
I  could  hear  the  crackling  of  timber  and 
the  sound  of  wood  burning.  These  con- 
tinued to  increase ;  and  then  a  red,  forked 
flame  shot  through  one  of  the  casements, 
and,  turning  upward,  caught  the  thatch, 
where,pas8ing  rapidly  across  the  entire  roof, 
it  burst  into  a  broad  sheet  of  fire,  which 
died  out  again  as  rapidly,  and  left  the 
gloomy  smoke  triumphant. 

Meanwhile,  a  roarmg  sound,  like  that  of 
a  furnace,  was  heard  from  within  ;  and  at 
lost,  with  an  explosion  like  a  mortar,  the 
roof  burst  open,  and  the  bright  blaze  sprang 
forth;  the  rafters  were  soon  enveloped  in 
fire,  and  the  heated  straw  rose  into  the  air, 
and  floated  in  thin  streaks  of  flame  through 
the  black  sky.  The  door-cases  and  the 
window-frames  were  all  burning,  and 
marked  their  outlines  against  the  dark 
wails ;  and,  as  the  thatch  was  consumed, 
the  red  rafters  were  seen  like  the  ribs  of  a 
skeleton,  but  they  fell  in  one  by  one,  sending 
up  in  their  descent  millions  of  red  sparks 
into  the  dark  air.  The  back  wall  of  the 
cabin  had  given  way  to  the  heat,  and 
through  its  wide  fissure  I  could  see  the  in- 
terior, now  one  mass  of  undistinguishable 
ruin  :  nothing  remained,  save  the  charred 
and  blackened  walls. 

I  sat  gazing  at  this  sad  sight  like  one 
entranced.  Sometimes  it  seemed  to  me  as 
a  terrible  dream  ;  and  then  the  truth  would 
break  upon  me  with  fearful  force,  and  my 
heart  felt  as  though  it  would  bust  far  beyond 
my  bosom.  The  last  flickering  flame  died 
away ;  the  hissing  sounds  of  the  fire  were 
stilled  ;  and  the  dark  walls  stood  out  against 
the  bleak  background  in  all  their  horrible 
deformity,  as  I  rose  and  entered  the  cabin. 
I  stood  within  the  little  room  where  I  had 
slept  the  night  before,  and  looked  out  into 
the  kitchen,  around  whose  happy  hearth 
the  merry  voices  were  so  lately  heard.  .  I 
brought  toem  up  before  me,  in  imagination, 
as  they  sat  there.  One  by  one  I  marked 
their  places  in  my  mind,  and  thought  of 
the  kindness  of  their  welcome  to  me,  and 
the  words  of  comfort  and  enoouragement 
they  spoke.  The  hearth  was  now  cold  and 
black ;  the  pale  stars  looked  down  between 
the  walls,  and  a  chill  moonlis'ht  flickered 
through  the  gloomy  ruin.  My  heart  had 
no  room  for  sorrow,  but  another  feeUng 
fraud  a  place  within  it— a  savage  thirst  for 
vengeance— vengeance  upon  those  who  had 


desecrated  a  peaceful  home,  and  brought 
blood  and  death  among  its  inmates  1  Here 
was  the  very  realization  before  my  eyes  of 
what  M'Keown  had  been  telling  me  ;  here 
the  horrible  picture  he  had  drawn  of 
tyranny  and  outra^  In  the  humble  cot- 
tagers I  saw  but  simple-minded  peasants, 
who  had  opened  their  doors  to  some  poor 
unfriended  outcast — one  who,  like  myself, 
had  neither  house  nor  home.  I  saw  them 
offering  their  hospitality  to  him  who  sought 
it,  freely  and  openly ;  and  at  last,  adyenhir* 
ing  all  they  possessed  in  the  world,  ra;ther 
than  betray  him — and  their  reward  was 
this  1  Oh,  how  my  heart  revolted  at  such 
oppression  I  how  my  spirit  fired  at  such 
indi^ty  1  I  thought  a  life  passed  in  op- 
position to  such  tyranny  were  too  short  a 
vengeance,  and  I  knelt  me  down  beside  that 
blackened  hearth,  and  swore  myself  its 
enemy  to  the  death. 


CHAPTER  VL 


HT  EDUCATION. 


As  I  thought  over  the  various  incidents 
the  last  few  days  of  my  life  had  presented, 
I  began  to  wonder  with  myself  wnether  the 
world  always  went  on  thus;  and  if  the 
same  scenes  of  misery  and  woe  I  had  wit- 
nessed were  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 
The  work  of  years  seemed  to  me  to  have 
been  accomplished  in  a  few  brief  hours. 
Here,  where  I  stood,  but  yesterday,  a  happy 
family  were  met  together  ;  and  now,  death 
and  misfortune  h^  laid  waste  the  spot ; 
and,  save  the  cold  walls,  nothing  marked 
it  as  a  human  habitation.  What  had  be- 
come of  them  ?  Where  had  they  gone  to  P 
Had  they  fled  from  theblood-stamed  hands 
of  the  cruel  soldiery,  or  were  they  led  away 
to  prison  ?  These  were  the  questions  con- 
stantly recurring  to  my  mind.  And  the 
Frencn  officer,  too — what  of  him  ?  I  felt 
the  deepest  interest  in  his  fate.  Poor  fel^ 
low  1  he  looked  so  pale  and  sickly ;  and 
yet  there  was  sometning  both  bold  and 
manly  in  his  flashing  eye  and  compressed 
lip.  He  was  doubtless  one  of  those  Darby 
aJiuded  to.  What  a  lot  was  his  ;  and  how 
little  did  my  own  sorrows  seem,  as  I  com- 
pared them  with  his  houseless,  friendless 
condition  I  As  my  thouglits  thus  wandered 
on,  a  dark  shadow  fell  across  the  gleam  of 
moonlight  that  lit  up  the  ruined  cabin.  I 
turned  suddenly,  and  saw  the  figure  of  a 
man  leaning  against  the  door-post.  For  a 
second  or  two  fear  was  uppermost  in  my 
mind,  but  rallying  soon,  I  called  ou^ 
/'Who's  there  F^ 
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'Tis  me.  Darby  M'Keown,"  said  a  well- 
known  voice,  but  m  a  tone  of  deepest  sor- 
80W.  ^'  I  came  over  to  have  a  look  at  the 
ould  walls  once  more." 

"  You  hoard  it  all,  then,  Darby  ?  " 

"  Yes.  They  wor  bringing  the  prisoners 
into  Athlone  as  I  left  the  town ;  and  I 
thought  to  myself  you'd  maybe  be  hiding 
somewhere  hereabouts.  Is  the  captain  away 
•—is  he  safe  ?  " 

"The  French  officer — ^yes — ^lie  escaped 
early  in  the  business.  I  know  he  must  be 
far  off  by  this  time.  Heaven  knows  which 
way  though." 

**MaylK5  I  could  guess,"  said  Darby, 
quietly.  **  Well,  well,  it's  hard  to  know 
what*s  best.  Sometimes  it  would  seem  the 
will  of  God  that  we  aren't  to  succeed  ;  and, 
if  we  hadn't  right  on  our  side,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  bear  up  against  such  misfortunes 
as  these.'' 

There  was  a  silence  on  both  sides  after 
these  words,  during  which  I  pondered  them 
well  in  mv  mind. 

"  Come,  ^Master  Tom,''  said  Darby,  sud- 
denly ;  "  'tis  time  we  were  moving.  You're 
not  safe  here  no  more  nor  others.  Bas- 
set is  looking  for  you  everywhere,  and 
you'll  have  to  leave  the  neighborhood 
for  awhile,  at  least.  Your  friend,  the 
Captain,  too,  is  gone  ;  his  regiment  marched 
yesterday ;  so  now  make  up  your  mind 
what  to  do." 

"That's  easily  done,  Darby,"  said  I, 
attempting  to  seem  at  ease ;  *'*  whichever 
is  your  road  shall  be  mine,  if  you  let 
me." 

"  Let  you — ^yes,  with  a  hearty  welcome, 
too,  my  darling ;  but  the  fii*st  thin^  is  to 
get  you  some  clothes  that  won't  discover 
on  you.  Here's  a  hat  I  squeezed  into  my 
own  that'll  iust  fit  you,  and  I've  a  coat 
hero  that's  about  your  size — that's  enough 
for  the  present,  and  as  we  go  along,  I'll 
teach  you  your  ])art,  how  you  are  to  be- 
have, and  fie'll  be  no  fool  that'll  find  you 
out  after  ten  days  or  a  fortnight." 

My  change  of  costume  was  soon  effected, 
and  my  wound,  which  tuniod  out  to  be  a 
trifling  one,  looked  after ;  I  took  a  fare- 
well look  at  the  old  walls,  and  stepped  after 
my  companion  down  the  boreen. 

"  If  we  make  haste,"  said  Darby,  "  we'll 
be  beyond  Shannon  harbor  before  day ; 
and  then,  when  we're  on  the  canal,  we'll 
easy  get  a  lift  in  some  of  the  boats  going 
to  Dublin.*' 

"  And  are  you  for  Dublin  ?  "  inquired 
I,  eagerly. 

"  xes.  I'm  to  be  there  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  this  month,  please  God,  There's 
a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  Ireland  to  be 


then,  and  some  resolutions  will  be  taken 
about  what's  to  be  done.  There's  bad  work 
going  on  in  the  Parliament." 

"  Indeed,  Darby  !  what  is  it  ?  " 

"Oh  !  you  couldn't  understand  it  well: 
but  it's  just  as  if  we  warn't  to  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  governing  ourselves,  only 
be  made  slaves  of,  and  sent  abroad  to 
fight  for  the  English,  that  always  hate  us 
and  abuse  us." 

'*  And  are  we  going  to  bear  with  this  ?" 
cried  I,  passionately. 

"No,"  said  Darby,  laying  his  hand  on 
my  shoulder — "  no,  not  at  least  if  we  had 
twenty  thousand  like  you,  my  brave  boy. 
But  you'll  hear  everything  yourself  soon; 
and  now,  let  me  attend  to  your  education 
a  bit,  for  we're  not  out  of  the  enemy's 
country." 

Darfiy  now  commenced  his  code  of  in- 
struction to  me,  by  which  I  learned  that  I 
was  to  perform  a  species  of  second  to  him 
in  all  minstrelsy — ^not  exactly  on  thetnieBi 
principles  of  harmony,  but  merely  alte^ 
nating  with  him  in  the  verses  of  his  songa 
These,  which  were  entirely  of  his  own 
composition,  were  all  to  be  learned,  and 
orally,  too,  for  Mr.  M*Keown  was  too  jeal- 
ous of  his  copyright  ever  to  commit  them 
to  writing,  anct  especially  charged  me  ncTer 
to  roix?at  any  lyric  in  tne  same  neighbo^ 
hood. 

"  It's  not  only  the  robbery  I  care  for," 
quoth  Darby,  "  but  the  varmint  desthroys 
my  poethry  completely — sometimes  chang- 
ing the  words,  injuring  the  sentiments, 
and  even  altering  tne  tune.  Now  it's  only 
last  Tuesday  I  hcerd  *  Behave  jiolitely*  to 
the  tunc  of  *  Look  how  he  sar^-ed  me.''* 

Besides  the  musical  portion  of  my  edu- 
cation, there  was  another  scarcely  less  diffi- 
cult to  be  attended  to  :  this  w^as,  the  skill- 
ful adaptation  of  our  melodies  not  onlv  to 
the  prevailing  tastes  of  the  company,  W 
to  their  political  and  party  beariDg*— 
Darby  supplying  me  witli  various  hmti 
how  I  was  to  discover  at  a  moment  the 
peculiar  bias  of  any  strangei^'s  politics. 

"  The  boys,"  said  Darby,  thereby  mean- 
ing his  own  party,  "  does  bo  always  sly 
and  careful,  and  begin  by  asking,  mayb^ 
for  ^  Do  you  incline  ? '  oV  *  Crows  in  thi 
barley,'  or  the  like.  Then  they'll  Bsy, 
*Have  you  anything  new,  Mr.  M*Keownf 
from    up    the   counthry  ? '      *  Something 


see  their  faces  redden  up  with  delight  and 
how  they'll  boat  time  to  every  stroke  of  the 
tune — it's  a  pleasure  to  play  for  them,  Bn* 
the  yeos  (meaning  the  yeomen)  will  oflU 
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ly — *  Piper — ^holloa  there,  piper, 
tlie    Boyne  water,  or  Croppies 

if  course,  you  refuse,  Darby  ?  " 
> — refuse,  is  it— and  get  a  bayo- 
[  Devil  a  bit,  my  dear.  I'll  play 
I  all  the  spirit  I  can ;  and  nod 
:o  the  tune,  and  beat  the  time 
eel  and  toe  ;  and,  maybe,  if  I  see 
»  I  fasten  this  to  the  end  of  the 
uid   that   does  the  business  en- 

arby  took  from  the  lining  of  his 
eh  of  oi-ange  ribbon,  whose  faded 
3wed  it  had  done  long  and  active 
the  cause  of  loyalty, 
ss  Darby's  influence  over  me  did 

any  accession  of  power  by  tliis 
owal  of  his  political  expediency  ; 
old  assertion  of  a  nation  s  wrongs, 

at  first  he  won  over  my  enthusi- 
med  sadly  at  variance  with  this 
f  jKjlicy.  He  was  quick-sighted 
o  perceive  what  was  passing  m  my 
id  at  once  remarked  : 
a  bard  part  we're  o]>liged  to  play. 
Pom,  but  one  comfort  we  have — 
a  short  time  well  need  it  You 
;  song  ?  '* 
le  broke  into  the  popular  tune  of 


nd  the  French  will  come  again, 

Savs  the  Shan  van  vaugh, 
od  they^ll  brinff  ten  thousand  men, 

Savs  the  bhan  van  vaiigh, 
id,  with  powder  and  with  ball, 
>r  our  rights  we'll  loudly  call ; 
on't  you  think  they'll  hear  us  then  ? 

Says  the  Shan  van  vaugh.' 

must  lam  that  air,  Master  Tom  ; 
now,  the  yeos  is  as  fond  of  it  as 
,  only  remember  to  put  their  own 

0  it ;  and  devil  a  harm  in  that 
len  one's  not  in  earnest.  See,  now, 
?  it's  a  natural  pleasure  for  an  Irisli- 

be  humbugging  somebody;  and, 
en  there's  nobody  by,  he'd  ratlier 
g  a  rise  out  of  himself  than  doing 
.     It's  the  wav  that's  in  us,  God 

1  Sure  it's,  tliat  same  makes  us 
orites  with  the  ladies,  and  gives 
d  of  native  janius  for  coortin' : 

"Tis  the  look  of  his  eye. 

And  a  way  he  can  sigh. 
Si  Paddy  a  darlin'  wherever  he  goes. 

With  a  sugary  brogue, 

Ye*d  hear  the' rogue 
t  the  ^ris  before  their  nose.' 

hy  not  ? — Don't  they  like  to  be 
when  they're  Bure  to  win  after  all 
mu  L— 17 


— to  win  a  warm  heai^  and  a  stout  arm  to 
fight  for  them  ?  " 

This  species  of  logic  I  give  as  a  speci- 
men of  Mister  M'Keown's  power  of,  if  not 
explaining  awav  a  difficulty,  at  least,  get- 
ting out  of  all  reach  of  it — an  attribute 
almost  as  Irish  as  the  cause  it  was  employed 
to  defend. 

As  we  journeyed  along,  Darby  main- 
tained a  strict  reserve  as  to  the  event  which 
had  required  his  presence  in  Athlone,  nor 
did  he  allude  to  the  Major  but  passingly, 
observing  that — 

**  He  didn't  know  how  it  happened  that 
a  Dublin  magistrate  should  have  come  up 
to  these  parts,  though,  to  be  sure,  he's  a 
gi'cat  friend  of  the  Right  Honorable." 

"  And  who  is  he  ?  "  asked  I. 

"The  Right  Honorable!  Don't  you 
know,  then  ?  Why,  I  didn't  think  there 
was  a  child  in  the  county  couldn't  tell  that. 
Sure,  it's  Denis  Browne  himself." 

The  name  seemed  at  once  to  suggest  a 
whole  flood  of  recollections,  and  Darby  ex- 
patiated for  hours  long  on  the  terrible 
power  of  a  man,  by  whose  hands  life  and 
death  were  distributed,  withoivt  any  aid 
from  judge  or  jury — thus  opening  to  me 
another  chapter  of  the  lawless  tyranny  to 
which  he  was  directing  my  attention,  and 
by  which  he  already  saw  my  mind  was 
greatly  influenced. 

About  an  hour  after  daybreak  we  arrived 
at  a  small  cabin,  which  served  as  a  lock- 
house  on  the  canal-side.  It  needed  not  the 
cold,  murky  sky,  nor  the  ceaseless  pattering 
of  the  rain,  to  make  this  place  look  more 
comfortless  and  miserable  than  anything  I 
had  ever  beheld.  Around,  for  miles  in 
extent,  the  country  was  one  unbroken  flat, 
without  any  trace  of  wood,  or  even  a  single 
thorn  hedge,  to  relieve  the  eye.  Low, 
marshy  meadows,  where  the  rank  fla^gers 
and  reedy  grass  grew  tall  and  luxunant, 
^vith  here  and  there  some  stray  patches  of 
tillage,  were  (jirt  round  by  vast  plains  of 
bog,  cut  up  mto  every  variety  of  trench 
and  pit  The  cabin  itself,  though  slated 
and  built  of  stone,  was  in  bad  repair,  the 
roof  broken  in  many  places,  and  the  win- 
dow mended  with  pieces  of  board,  and 
even  straw.  As  we  came  close,  Darby  re- 
marked that  there  was  no  smoke  from  the 
chimney,  and  that  the  door  was  fastened 
on  the  outside. 

"  That  looks  bad,"  said  he,  as  he  stopped 
short  about  a  dozen  paces  from  the  hovel, 
and  looked  steadily  at  it;  "  they've  taken 
him  too." 

"  Who  is  it.  Darby  ?  "  said  L  "  What 
did  he  do?" 

M'Keown  paid  no  attention  to  my  ques- 
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tion,  but  unfastening  the  hasp  which  at- 
tached the  door,  without  any  padlock, 
entered.  The  fire  was  yet  alive  on  the 
hearth,  and  a  small  stool,  drawn  close  to 
it^  showed  where  some  one  had  been  sit- 
ting ;  there  was  nothing  unusual  in  the 
appearance  of  the  cabin ;  the  same  humble 
furniture  and  cooking  utensils  lying  about, 
as  were  seen  in  -any  other.  Darby,  how- 
ever, scrutinized  everything  most  carefully, 
looking  everywhere,  and  into  everything, 
till,  at  last,  reaching  his  hand  above  the 
door,  he  pulled  out  from  the  straw  of  tlie 
thatch  a  small  piece  of  dirty  and  crumpled 
paper,  which  he  opened  with  the  greatest 
care  and  attention ;  and  then  flattening  it 
out  with  his  hand,  began  to  read  it  over  to 
himself,  his  eye  flashing,  and  his  cheek 

Eowinff  redder,  as  he  pored  over  it  At 
}t  he  broke  silence  with, 

"  'Tis  myself  never  doubted  ye,  Tim,  my 
boy.  Look  at  that,  Master  Tom — but  sure, 
you  wouldn't  understand  it,  after  all.  The 
yeos  took  him  up  last  night.  'Tis  some- 
thing about  cutting  the  canal,  and  attack- 
ing the  boat,  that's  a^in  him  ;  and  he  left 
that  there— that  bit  of  paper — to  give  the 
boys  courage  that  he  wouldn't  betray  them. 
Tliat's  the  way  the  cause  will  prosper — if 
we'll  only  sticK  by  each  other.  For  many 
a  time,  when  they  take  a  man  up,  they 
spread  it  about  that  he's  turned  informer 
against  the  rest,  and  then  the  others  gets 
careless,  and  don't  mind  whether  they're 
taken  or  not" 

Darby  replaced  the  piece  of  paper  care- 
fully, and  then,  listening  for  a  moment, 
excfaimed, 

"  I  hear  the  boat  coming  ;  let^s  wait  for 
it  outside." 

While  he  employed  himself  in  getting 
his  pipes  into  readiness,  I  could  not  help 
ruminating  on  the  strength  of  loyalty  to 
each  other  the  poor  people  observed  amid 
every  temptation  and  every  seduction  ; 
how,  in  the  midst  of  such  misery  as  theirs, 
neither  threats  nor  bribery  seemed  to  influ- 
ence them,  was  a  strong  testimony  in  favor 
of  their  truth,  and  to  such  a  reasoner  as  I 
was,  a  no  less  cogent  argument  for  the 
goodness  of  the  cause  that  elicited  such 
virtues. 

As  the  boat  came  alongside,  I  remarked 
that  the  deck  was  without  a  passenger; 
heaps  of  trunks  and  luggage  littered  it  the 
entire  way ;  but  the  severity  of  the  weather 
had  driven  every  one  under  cover,  except 
the  steersman  and  the  captain,  who,  both 
of  them  wrapped  up  in  thick  coats  of 
frieze,  seemed  like  huge  bears  standing  on 
their  hind-quarters. 

"  How  are  you.  Darby  ?  "  shouted  the 


skipper  ;  ^'  call  out  that  lazy  rascal  to  open 
the  lock." 

"  I  don't  think  he's  at  home,  sir,"  said 
Darby,  as  innocently  as  though  he  knef 
nothing  of  the  reason  for  his  absence. 

**  Not  at  home  ! — the  scoundrel,  when 
can  he  be,  then  ?  Come  youngster,"  cried 
he,  addressing  me,  ''take  the  key  then^ 
and  open  the  lock." 

Until  this  moment,  I  forgot  the  chanuy 
tor  which  my  dress  and  appearance  assign- 
ed to  me ;  but  a  look  from  the  piper  re- 
called me  at  once  to  recollection ;  and, 
taking  up  the  iron  key,  I  proceeded,  under 
Darby's  instructions,  to  do  what  I  was  de- 
sired, while  Darby  and  the  captain  amused 
themselves  by  wondering  what  had  become 
of  Tim,  and  speculated  on  the  immediate 
consequences  his  absence  would  bring  down 
on  him. 

"  Are  you  going  with  us.  Darby  ?"  aaid 
the  captain. 

"Faix,  I  don't  know,  sir,"  said  he,  as  it 
hesitating  ;  '^av  there  was  any  gentlemu 
that  liked  the  pipes " 

"Yes,  yes,  come  along,  man,"  rejoined 
the  skipper  ;  "  is  the  boy  with  you  ?— voy 
well — come  in,  youngster." 

We  were  soon  under  weigh  again ;  and 
Darby,  having  arranged  his  instrument  to 
his  satisfaction,  commenced  a  very  spirited 
voluntary  to  announce  his  arrival.  In  an 
instant  the  cabin-door  opened,  and  a  red- 
faced,  coarse-looking  fellow,  in  unifonn, 
called  out, 

"  Holloa,  there  I  is  that  a  piper  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  sir,"  said  Darby,  witnout  turning 
his  face  round,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
put  a  question,  in  Irish,  to  the  skipper, 
who  answered  it  with  a  single  woi-d. 

"I  say,  piper,  come  down  here  !" cried 
the  yeoman,  for  such  he  was — "come 
down  here,  and  let's  have  a  tune  !" 

**rm  coming,  sir,"  cried  Darby,  stand- 
ing up  ;  and  holding  out  his  hand  to  me,  be 
caJled  out,  **Tom,  alannah,  lead  me  down 
stairs." 

I  looked  up  in  his  face,  and,  to  my 
amazement,  perceived  that  he  had  turned 
up  the  white  of  his  eyes,  to  represent  blind- 
ness, and  was  groping  with  his  hand,  lib 
one  deprived  of  sight. 

As  any  hesitation  on  my  part  might hais 
betrayed  him  at  once,  I  toolc  his  hand,  and 
led  him  along,  step  by  step,  to  the  cabin- 
door.  I  had  barely  time  to  perceive  that 
all  the  passengers  were  habited  in  unifoimi 
when  one  of  tnem  called  out, 

"  We  don't  want  the  young  fellow ;  W 
him  go  back.     Piper,  sit  down  here." 

The  motion  for  my  exclusion  was  ptflBd 
without  a  negative^  and  I  dosed  the  dooii 
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and  sat  down  by  myself  among  the  trunks 
ondecL 

For  the  remainder  of  the  day  I  saw  noth- 
ing of  I)^by  ;  the  shouts  of  laughter  and 
clapping  of  hands  below  stairs  occasionally 
informing  me  how  successful  were  his  ef- 
forts to  amuse  his  company ;  while  I  had 
abundant  time  to  think  over  my  own  plans, 
and  make  some  resolutions  for  the  future. 


CHAPTER  VIL 


KEVIN  STREET. 


How  this  long,  melancholy  day  wore  on 
I  canaot  say  ;  to  me  it  was  as  gloomy  in 
reverie  as  m  its  own  dismal  aspect ;  the 
very  sounds  of  mirth  that  issuea  from  the 
cabm  beneath  grated  hai-shly  on  my  ear  ; 
and  the  merry  stniins  of  Darhy's  pipes  and 
chc  clear  notes  of  his  rich  voice  seemed  like 
treachery  from  one,  who  so  lately  had  si)o- 
ken  in  terms  of  heart-breathing  emotion  of 
hia  countrymen  and  their  wrongs.     While, 
Therefore,  *my  estimation  for  my  compan- 
ion suffered,  my  sorrow  for  the  cause  that 
demanded  such  sacrifices  deepened  at  every 
moment,  and  I  panted  with  eagerness  for 
the  moment  when  I  might  t^ke  my  place 
among  the  bold  defenders  of  my  count ly, 
and  openlv  dare  our  oppressors  to  the  bat- 
tle.   All  'that  M'Keown  had  told  me  of 
Eaglish  tyranny  and  oppression  was  con- 
aecied  in 'my  mind  with  the  dreadful  scene 
I  had  30  lately  been  a  witness  to,  and  for 
tie  cause  of  which  Hooked  no  further  than 
a  act  of  simple  hospitality.     From  this  I 
wndered  on  to  the  thought  of  those  brave 
allies  who  had  deserted  their  career  of  con- 
tinental dory  to  share  our  almost  hopeless 
fenuncs  here  ;  And  how  I  burned  to  know 
then,  and  learn  from  them  something  of  a 
*old'ers  ardor. 

Xight  had  fallen,  when  the  fitful  flash- 
ipg  of  lamps  between  the  tall  elms  that 
linid  the  banks  announced  our  approach  to 
the  capital.  There  is  something  dread- 
fcllv  depressing  in  the  aspect  of  a  large  city 
totliepoor,  umriended  youth,  who,  with- 
<nit  house  or  home,  is  starting  upon  his 
life's  journey.  The  stir,  the  movement, 
^  onward  tide  of  population,  intent  on 

te^e  or  business,  are  things  in  which 
[  no  part.     The  appearance  of  wealth 

hnmiliatea,  while  the  sight  of  poverty  af- 
trighta  him ;  and,  while  every  one  isani- 
j^ed  by  some  purpose,  he  alone  seems 
Jfca  waif  thrown  on  the  shores  of  life, 
Claimed,  onlooked  for.  Thus  did  I  feel 
iBBo&g  that  busy  crowd  who  now  pressed 


to  the  deck,  gathering  together  their  lug- 
gage, and  preparing  for  departure.  Some 
home  awaited  each  of  these — some  hearth, 
some  happy  faces  to  greet  their  coming ; 
but  I  had  none  of  these.  This  was  a  sor- 
rowful tliouffht  ;  and  as  I  brooded  over  it, 
my  head  sank  upon  my  knees,  and  1  saw 
nothing  of  what  wtis  going  forward  about 
me. 

*^  Tom,"  whispered  a  low  voice  in  my 
ear—**  Master  Tom,  don't  delay,  my  dear ; 
let  us  slip  out  hei-e.  The  soldiers  want  me 
to  go  with  them  to  their  billets,  and  I 
have  promised :  but  I  don't  mean  to  do 
it." 

I  looked  up.  It  was  Darby,  buttoned 
up  in  his  coat,  his  pipes  unfastened  for  the 
convenience  of  carriage. 

"  Sii])  out  after  me  at  the  lock  here.  It^s 
so  dark,  we'll  never  bo  seen." 

Keeping  my  eye  on  him,  I  elbowed  my 
way  through  the  crowded  deck,  and  sprang 
out  just  as  the  boat  began  her  forward 
movement. 

"Here  we  are,  all  safe,"  said  Darby, 
patting  me  on  the  shoulder;  "and  now 
that  I've  time  to  aek  you,  did  you  get  your 
dinner,  my  child  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  the  captain  brought  me 
something  to  eat." 

"  Come,  that's  right,  anyhow.  Glory  bo 
to  God  !  I  ate  heartily  of  some  bacon  and 
greens  ;  though  the  blackguards — bad  luck 
to  them  for  the  same — made  me  eat  an 
orange-lily  whole,  afraid  the  greens^  as  they 
said,  might  injure  me." 

"I  wonder.  Darby,"  said  I,  "that  you 
haven't  more  firmness  than  to  change  this 
way  at  every  moment" 

"Firmness,  is  it?  Faith,  it's  firm 
enough  I'd  be,  and  stiff  too,  if  I  didn't. 
Sure  it's  the  only  way  now  at  all.  Wait, 
my  honey,  till  the  time  comes  round  for 
ourselves,  and,  faith,  you'll  never  accuse 
me  of  coorting  their  ftivor ;  but  now,  at 
this  moment,  you  perceive,  we  must  do  it 
to  learn  their  plans.  What  do  you  think  I 
got  to-night  ?  I  learned  all  the  signs  the 
yeos  have  when  they're  drinking  together, 
and  what  they  say  at  each  sign.  There's  a 
way  they  have  of  gripping  the  two  little 
fingers  together  that  1 11  not  forget  soon." 

For  some  time  we  walked  on  at  a  rapid 
pace,  without  exchanging  more  than  an 
occasional  word.  At  last  we  entered  a 
luirrow,  ill-lighted  street,  which  led  from 
the  canal  harl>or  to  one  of  the  larger  and 
wider  thoroughfares. 

"I  almost  forget  the  way  here,"  said 
Darby,  stopping,  and  looking  about  him. 
At  last,  unable  to  solve  the  diflSculty,  he 
leaned  over  the  half-door  of  a  shop,  and 
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called  out  to  a  man  within,  "  Can  you  tell  j  door  oi^ned,  and  Darby,  followed  by  an- 
where  is  Kevin  street  ?  "  !  otlier  person,  appeared. 

**No.  39  ?"  said  the  man,  aft^r  looking !  "  Mr.  Burke,''  Siiid  this  latter,  with  the 
at  him  steadily  for  a  moment.  i  tone  of  voiee  that  at  once  bespoke  a  gen- 

Darbv  stroked  down  one  side  of  his  face  tlemau,  "I  am  proud  to  know  you."  He 
with  Jus  hand  slowly,  a  gesture  inimedi-  i  grasped  my  hand  warmly  as  he  si)oke,  and 
ately  imitated  by  the  other  man.  i  shook  it  affectionately.     "  I  esteem  it  an 

"  What  do  vou  know  ?  "  said  Darby.  honor  to  be  your  sponsor  here.     Can  you 

**I  know  *tJ.,'''  replied  the  man.  find  your  wav  after  me  ?    This  place'  is 

"And  what  more  ?"'  never  lighte<r;  but  I  trust  you'll  know  it 

**  I  know  *  N.'"  !  better  ere  long.'' 

*'  That'll  do,"  said  Darby,  shaking  hands  ,  Mutteriucr  some  words  of  acknowledg- 
with  him  cordially.  '*  K^ow,  tell  me  the  ,  ment,  I  followed  mv  unseen  acquaintance 
way,  for  I  have  no  time  to  spare."  J  alon^  the  dark  corridor. 

**Begorra  !  you're  in  as  great  haste  as  if       "There's  a  step  here,"  cried  he,  "and 
ye  were  Darby  the  Blast   himself.     Ye'll  i  now  mind  the  stairs." 
come  in  and  take  a  glass  ?"  A  long  and  winding  flight  conducted  lis 

Darby  only  laughed  ;  and  again  excusing  to  a  landing,  where  a  candle  was  buminff 
himself,  he  asked  the  way,  which   having  in  a  tin  sconce.  Here  my  conductor  turned 
learned,  lie  wished  his  newly-made  friend   round, 
good-night,  and  we  proceedoS.  |      "  Your  Christian  name  is  Tliomas,  Ib^ 

"They  know  you  well  hereabouts,  by  lieve,''  said  he;  at  the  same  moment,  as 
name,  at  least,"  said  I,  when  we  had  Avalkei  the  light  fell  on  me,  he  started  suddenly 
on  a  little.  ,  back,  with  an  air  of  mingled  astonishment 

"That  thcv  do,"  said  Darby,  proudly,    and  chagrin.     "AYhv,  M*Keown,  you  told 
"  From  Wexford    to  Belfast    there's  few  me — "    The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  lost  in 
doesn't  know  me  ;  and  they'll  know  more  ,  a  whisper, 
of  me,  av  I'm  right,  before  I  die."  '*  It  s  a  disguise  I  made  him  wear,"  said 

This  he  spoke  with  more  of  determina-  Darby  ;  "he'd  no  chance  of  escaping  the 
tion  than  I  ever  heard  him  use  previously.    |  country  without  it." 

"Here's  the  street,  now.  There's  the  "I'm  not  speaking  of  that,"  retorted  the 
lamp — that  one  with  the  two  burners  other  angrily.  "It  is  his  age,  I  mean- 
there.  Faix,  we've  made  good  track  since, he's  only  a  Ijoy.  How  old  are  you,  sir?** 
morning,  anyhow."  continued  he,  addressing  me.  but  with  far 

As  he  spoice  we  entered  a  narrow  passage,   less  courtesy  than  before, 
through   which  the    street-lamp  threw  a,      "Old  enough  to  live  for  my  country,  or 
dubious  half-light.     This  conducted  us  to  ,  die  for  it  either,  if  need  be,"  said  I  haught- 
to  a  small  paved  court,  crossing  which  we  ily. 

arrived  at  the  door  of  a  large  house.  Darby ;  "  Bravo,  my  darling,"  cried  the  piper, 
knocked  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  the  door  slapping  me  on  the  shoulder  with  entliu- 
was  speedily  oi)ened  by  a  man,  who  whis-  siasm. 

l)ered  something,  to  wliich  M'Kcown  made  ,  "  That's  not  exactly  my  question,"  said 
answer  in  the  same  low  tone.  ;  the  stranger,  smiling  good-naturedly  ;  "1 

"I'm  glad  to  see  you  again,"  said  the  want  to  know  your  age." 
man,  louder,  as  he  made  wav  for  him  to  i)ass.  '      "  I  was  fourteen  in  August,"  said  I. 

I  pushed  forward  to  follow,  when  sud- j  "I  had  rather  you  could  sav  twentr,** 
denly  a  strong  arm  was  stretched  across,  responded  he  thoughtfully.  "This  is  a  sad 
my  breast,  and  a  gruff  voice  asked,  i  mistake  of  yours.  Darby.     What  dei)end- 

""  Who  are  you  ? "  jcnce  can  be  placed  on  a  child  like  this? 

Darby  stepi)cd  back,  and  said  something '  He's  only  a  child  after  all." 
in  his  ear;  the  other  replied,  sturdily,  in  i      "He's  a  child  I'll  go  bail  for  with  my 
the  negative.     And  although  Darby,  as  it  head,"  said  Darby. 

appearSi,  used  cveiy  power  of  persuasion!  "' Your  lu*ad  has  fully  as  much  on  it  as 
ho  possessed,  the  man  was  inexorable.  At  I  it  is  fit  to  carrv,"  said  tfie  other,  in  a  tone 
last,  whenthe  temper  of  both  ai)i>eared  near- ,  of  rebuke.     "  llave  you  told  him  anythiitf 


closed  kt  the  same  time,  leaving  mo  in .  voice  of  earnest  and  impressive  accent, 
darkness  on  the  outside.  My  patience  was !  "  all  I  know  of  you  is  the  few  particulars 
not  severely  taxed — ere  five  minutes  the  i  this  man  has  stated  respecting  your  un- 
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friended  position,  and  the  cruelty  to  which 
you  fear  to  ez^se  yourself  in  trusting  to 
the  guardianship  of  Mr.  Basset.  If  these 
reasons  hare  induced  you,  from  reckless- 
ness and  indifference,  to  risk  your  life*  by 
association  with  men  who  are  actuated  by 
high  and  noble  principles,  then,  I  say,  you 
shall  not  enter  here.  If,  however,  aware  of 
the  object  and  intentions  of  our  union,  you 
are  desirous  to  aid  us,  young  though  you 
be,  I  shall  not  refuse  you." 

"  That^s  it,"  interrupted  Darby,  "  if  you 
feel  in  your  heart  a  friend  to  your  coun- 
try—" 

"  Silence  ! "  said  the  other  harshly  ;  "  let 
him  decide  for  himself." 

"I  neither  know  your  intentions,  nor 
even  guess  at  them,"  said  I,  frankly.  '^  My 
destitution,  and  the  poor  prospject  before 
me,  make  me,  as  you  suppose,  indifferent 
to  what  I  embark  in,  provided  that  it  be 
not  dishonorable.  It  is  not  danger  will 
deter  me,  that's  all  I  can  promise  you. " 

"  I  see,"  said  the  stranger,  "  tnis  is  but 
another  of  your  pranks,  Mr.  M'Keown. 
The  young  gentleman  was  to  bo  kidnapped 
amongst  us.  One  thing,"  said  he,  turning 
to  me,  **  I  feel  assured  of,  that  Anything  you 
have  witnessed  here  is  safe  within  your 
keeping,  and  now  well  not  press  the  mat- 
ter further ;  in  a  few  days  you  can  hear, 
and  make  up  your  mind  on  all  these  things, 
and,  as  you  are  not  otherwise  provided,  let 
us  make  you  our  guest  in  the  meanwhile." 

Without  giving  me  time  to  reply,  he  led 
me  down-s^irs  again,  and,  unlocking  a 
door  on  the  second  floor,  passed  through 
several  rooms,  until  he  reached  one  com- 
fortably fitted  up  like  a  study. 

'^  You  must  be  satisfied  with  a  sofa  here 
for  to-night,  but  to-morrow  I  will*  make 
you  more  comfortable. '' 

I  threw  mv  eyes  over  the  well-filled  book- 
shelf with  delight,  and  was  preparing  to 
thank  him  for  all  his  kindness  to  me,  when 
he  added, 

*'  I  must  leave  you  now,  but  we'll  meet 
to-morrow  ;  so  good-night  Come  along, 
M^eown,  we  shall  want  you  presently." 

I  would  gladly  have  detained  Darby  to 
interrogate  him  about  my  new  abode  and 
its  inh^itants,  but  he  was  obliged  to  obey, 
and  I  heard  the  door  locked,  as  they  closed 
it,  on  the  outside ;  and  shortly  after  the 
sounds  of  their  feet  died  away,  and  I  was 
left  in  silence. 

Determined  to  con  over,  and,  if  possible, 
explain  to  myself  the  mystery  of  my  posi- 
tion, I  drew  my  sofa  toward  the  fire  and 
flat  down,  but  fatigue,  stronger  than  all  my 
curiosit}',  had  the  mastery,  and  I  was  soon 
sound  ^eep. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

NO.  30,  AND  ITS  FREQUENTERS. 

When  my  eyes  opened  the  following 
morning,  it  was  quite  pardonable  m  me  if 
I  believed  I  was  still  dreaming.  The  room, 
which  I  had  scarcely  time  to  look  at  the 

f)revious  evening,  now  appeared  handsome- 
y,  almost  richly  furnished.  Books  m 
handsome  bindings  covered  the  shelves, 
prints  m  gilded  frames  occupied  the  walls, 
and  a  large  mirror  filled  the  space  above 
the  chimney.  Various  little  articles  of 
taste,  in  bronze  and  marble,  were  scattered 
about,  and  a  silver  tea  enuipage,  of  an- 
tique pattern,  graced  a  small  table  near  the 
fire.  A  pair  of  splendidly  mounted  pistols 
hung  at  one  side  of  the  chimney  glass,  and 
a  gorgjeously  gilt  sabre  occupied  flie  other. 

While  I  tooK  a  patient  survey  of  all  these, 
and  was  deliberately  examining  myself  as 
to  how  and  when  I  had  first  made  their 
acquaintance,  a  voice  from  an  adjoining 
room,  the  door  of  which  lay  open,  exclaim- 
ed, 

'^  Sacristi!  quel  inauvais  temps  !^\  and 
then  broke  out  into  a  little  French  air,  to 
which,  after  a  minute,  the  singer  appeared 
to  move,  in  a  kind  of  dancing  measure. 
"Out,  c^est  pa/"  exclaimed  he,  in  rap- 
ture, as  he  whirled  round  in  a  pirouette, 
overturning  a  dressing-table  ancf  its  con- 
tents with  a  tremendous  crash  upon  the 
floor. 

I  started  up,  and,  without  thinking  of 
what  I  was  doing,  rushed  in. 

^^  Hal  honjouTy^  said  he,  gayly,  stretch- 
ing out  two  fingers  of  a  hand  almost  con- 
cealed beneath  a  mass  of  rings  ;  and  then 
suddenly  changing  to  English,  which  he 
spoke  perfectly,  saving  with  a  foreign  ac- 
cent, *^  How  did  you  sleep  ?  I  suppose 
the  Hntamarre  awolce  you.'^ 

I  hastened  to  apologize  for  my  intrusion, 
which  he  stopped  at  once  bv  asking  if  I 
had  passed  a  comfortable  night,  and  nad  a 
great  appetite  for  breakfast. 

Assunng  him  of  both  facts,  I  retreated 
into  the  sitting-room,  where  he  followed 
me,  laughing  heartily  at  his  mishap,  which 
he  conf  essed lie  had  not  patience  to  remedy. 
''And  what's  worse,"  added  he,  *'l  have 
no  servant.  But  here's  some  tea^  and  cof- 
fee—let us  chat  while  we  eat." 

I  drew  over  my  chair  at  his  invitation, 
and  found  myself,  before  half  an  hour 
went  by,  acted  on  by  that  strange  magnet- 
ism which  certain  individuals  possess,  to 
detail  to  my  new  friend  the  principal 
events  of  my  simple  story,  down  to  the 
very  moment  in  which  we  sat  opposite  to 
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each  other.  He  listened  to  me  With  the  issue  of  the  scene,  with  the  burning  of  the 
greatest  attention,  occasionally  interposing  cabin.  He  gi*ew  sickly  pale  as  I  related 
a  question,  or  asking  an  explanation  of  |  the  circumstance  ;  then  flushing  as  quickly, 
something  which  he  did  not  perfectly  com- 1  he  exclaimed, 

prehcnd  ;  and  when  I  concluded,  he  paused  |  "  We  must  look  to  this  ;  these  people 
for  some  minutes,  and  then,  with  a  slight ,  must  be  taken  care  of.  I'll  speak  to  Dal- 
laugh,  said  :  .  ton— ;j'ou  know  him  ? '' 

**  You  don't  know  how  you  disappointed       *^]No  ;  I  know  not  one  here." 
the  people  here.   Your  traveling  companion  j     *^It  was  he  who  met  you  last  night;  he 
had  given  them  to  understand  that  you  \  is  a  noble    fellow.      But  stay,   there's  a 
were    some  other  Burke,  whose    alliance  knock  at  the  door.'* 
they  have  been  long  desiring.   In  fact,  they  |     He  a])proachccl  the  fireplace,  and,  taking 
were  certain  of  it ;  but,"  said  he,  starting  .  down   the    pistols  which  hung  beside  it, 
up  hastily,  "  it  is  far  better  as  it  is.      1 1  walked  slowly  toward  the  door, 
suspect,   my    young    friend,   the   way  in  ;     "  'Tis  Darby,  sir — Darby  the  Blast,  com- 
which  you  have   been   entrapped.     Don't ,  ing  to  speak  a*^  word  to  Mister  Burke,"  said 
fear ;  we  are  perfectly  safe  here.     I  know  a  voice  from  without, 
all    the    hackneyed    declamations    about  |     The  door  was  opened  at  once,  and  Dor- 
wrongs  and  slavery  that  are  in  vogue,  and  by  entered.     Making  a  deep  reverence  to 
I  know,  too,  how  timidly  they  shrink  from  j  tlie   French  officer,  m  whose  presence  he 
every  enterprise  by  which  their  cause  might !  seemed  by  no  means  at  his  ease.  Darby 
be  honorably,  bofdly  asserted.     I  am  my- 1  dropped  liis  voice  to  its  most  humble  ca- 
self  another  victim  to  the  assumed  patriot-  dence,  and  said, 
ism  of  this  party.     I  came  over  here  two       'Olisrht  I  be  so  bould  as  to  have  a  ^ord 


years  since  to  take  a  command.     A  com- 
mand— but  in  what  an  army  !    An  undis- 


with  ye,  Master  Tom  ? '' 
There  was  something  in  the  way  this 


eiplined  rabble,  without  arms,  without  offi-  request  was  made  that  seemed  to  imply  a 
cers,  without  even  clothes — their  only  no- 1  desire  for  secrecy — so,  at  least,  the  French- 
tion  of  warfare  a  midnight  murder,  or  a .  man  undei-stood  it—and  turning  hastily 
reckless  and  indiscriminate  slaughter.    The  I  round,  he  said, 

result  could  not  be  doubtful — utter  defeat  "  Y'es,  to  be  sure  ;  I'll  go  into  my  dress- 
and  discomfiture.  My  countrymen,  dis-  ing-room  ;  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  your 
gusted  at  the  scenes  they  witnessed,  and  speaking  here." 
ashamed  of   such  confrvriey  accepted  the 


amnesty,  and  returned  to  France.     I — " 
Hei'e  ho  hesitated,  and  blushed  slightly  ; 

after  which  he  resumed  : 

"  I  yielded  to  a  credulity  for  which  there 


No  sooner  was  the  door  closed,  than 
Darin'  drew  a  chair  close  to  me,  and,  bend- 
ing down  his  head,  whisiiered, 

"  Don't  trust  him — ^notfrom  here  to  that 
window  ;    they're  going  to  do  it  withont 


was  neither  reason  nor  excuse.  I  re-  him — Mahony  told  me  so  himself :  but  my 
mained.  Promises  were  made  me,  oaths  !  name  was  not  drawn,  and  I'm  to  be  off  to 
were  sworn,  statements  were  produced  to  ,  Kildare  this  evening.  There's  a  meeting  of 
show  how  complete  the  organization  of  the  l>oys  at  the  Curragh,  and  I  want  you  to 
the  insurgents  really  was,  and  to  what  pur- 1  come  with  me." 

pose  it  might  be  turned.     I  drew  up  a  plan       The    state  of    doubt    and    uncertainty 

of  a  campaign,  corresponded  with  the  dif-  which  had  harassed  my  mind  for  the  last 

ferent  leaders,  encouraged  the  wavering,  j  twenty-four  houi*s  was  no  longer  tolerable; 

restrained  the  headstrong,  confirmed  the  j  so  I  boldly  asked  M^Keown  for  an  explana- 

hesitating,    and,    in    fact,    for    fourteen  ,  tion  as  tothe  people  in  whose  house!  was, 

months    lield    them    together,    not    only  j  their  objects  and  plans,  and  how  far  I  ^nis 

against  their  opfjonents,  but  their  own  more  myself  involved  in  their  designs. 

dangerous  disunion  ;  and  the  end  is — what  ]     In  fewer  words  than  I  could  convey  it> 

think  you  ?    I  only  learned  it  yesterday,   Darbv  informed  nic  that  the  house  was  the 

on  my  return  from  an  excursion  in  tfie  meeting-place  of  the  United  Irishmen,  who 

west,  whfch  nearly  cost  me  my  life.    I  was  still  cherished  the  hope  of  reviving  the 

concealed  in  a  cabin  in  woman's  clothes — "  !  scenes  of  '98  ;   that,  conscious  the  failure 

"At  Malone's,  in  the  Glen  ?"  |  before  was    attributable   to  their  hanng 

"Yes;  how  did  you  know  that?'  |  taken   the  field  as    an  army  when  they 

•'I  was  there.     1  saw  you  captured,  and  should  have  merely  contented  themselv^ 

witncsfsed  your  escape."  with  secret  and  indirect  attacks,  they  had 

^^  Diantre!    How  near  it  was  !"  resolved  to  adopt  a  different  tactique.    B 

Ho  paused  for  a  second,  and  I  took  the  ,  was,  in  fact,  determined  that  every  polit- 

opportunity  to  recount  to  him  the  dreadful  i  ical  opponent  to   their  party  should  he 
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msrkod — himself,  his  family,  and  his  prop- 
erty ;  that  no  opportunity  was  to  be  lost  of 
injuring  him  or  his,  and,  if  need  be,  of 
taking  away  his  life ;  that  yarions  measures 
were  to  be  proponnded  to  Parliament  by 
their  friends,  to  the  maintenance  of  which 
threats  were  to  be  freely  used  to  the  Qo?- 
emment  members  ;  and,  with  respect  to 
the  great  measure  of  the  day — ^the  Union 
— ^it  was  decided  that  on  the  night  of  the 
diyision  a  certain  number  of  people  should 
occupy  the  g^ery  aboye  the  ministerial 
benches,  armed  with  hand-grenades  and 
other  destructiye  missiles ;  tfa^,  on  a  signal 
giyen,  these  were  to  be  thrown  amongst 
them,  scattmng  death  and  ruin  on  all 
sides. 

^^It  win  be  seen,  then,''  said  Darby, 
with  a  fiendish  grin,  ^^how  the  enemies  of 
Ireland  pay  for  their  hatred  of  hen  Maybe 
they'll  yote  away  their  country  after  that ! " 

Whether  it  was  the  tone,  the  look,  or  the 
words  that  suddenly  awoke  me  from  my 
dreamy  infatuation,  I  know  not ;  but  corn* 
ing  so  soon  after  the  Frenchman's  detail  of 
the  barbarism  of  the  party,  a  thorough 
disgust  seized  me,  and  the  atrocity  of  this 
wholesale  murder  lost  noUiing  of  its  black- 
ness from  being  linked  with  the  cause  of 
liberty. 

With  ready  quickness  Darby  sair  what 
my  impression  was,  and  hastily  remarked, 

"  We'll  be  all  away  out  of  this.  Master 
Tom,  you  know,  before  that.  We'll  be  up 
in  Kildare,  where  we'll  see  the  boys  exer- 
cising and  marching;  thafs  what  'ill  do 
your  heart  good  to  look  at.  But,  before 
ve  go,  you'n  haye  to  take  the  oath ;  for 
I'm  answerable  for  you  all  this  time  with 
my  own  head  ;  not  that  I  care  for  that 
same,  but  others  might  mistrust  ye." 

'^ Holloa  I"  cried  the  Frenchman,  from 
within,  ^^I  hope  you  haye  finished  your 
conference  there ;  lor  you  seem  to  forget 
there's  no  fire  in  this  room." 

'^  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  beg  a  thousand  par- 
dons," said  Darby  seryilely  :  ^'  and  Master 
Tom  only  wants  to  bid  you  good-by  before 
he  goes. '^ 

'^  Ooes  I  ffoee  where  P  Are  you  so  soon 
tired  of  me  r"  said  he  in  an  accent  of  most 
winning  sweetness. 

**  Hrs  oblised  to  be  at  the  Gurragh,  at 
the  meeting  there,"  said  Darby,  answering 
for  ma 

*'  What  meeting  ?    I  neyer  heard  of  it." 

"It's  a  reyiew,  sir,  of  the  throops,  that's 
to  be  by  moonlight" 

"A  review  1  '^said  the  Frenchman,  with 
a  seomfol  laugh.  "  And  do  you  call  this 
midnight  asaemUy  of  maraudmg  savages  a 
xeTiew? 


Darby's  faoe  grew  dark  with  ra^e,  and 
for  a  second  I  thought  he  would  have 
sprung  on  his  asBailant,  but  with  a  fawn^ 
ing,  shrewd  smile  he  lisped  out, 

"  It's  what  they  cdl  it,  Captain ;  sure 
the  poor  boys  knows  no  better.'^ 

"And  are  you  going  to  this  review t'^ 
said  the  Frenchman,  with  an  ironical  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word. 

"I  scarce  know  where  to  ^9,  or  what  to 
do,"  said  I,  in  a  tone  of  despairing  sadness ; 
"  any  certainty  would  be  preferable  to  the 
doubts  that  harass  me." 

"  Stay  with  me,"  said  the  Frenchman, 
interrupting  me,  and  laying  his  hand  on 
my  shoulder ;  "  we  shall  be  companions  to 
each  other  :  your  friend  here  knows  I  can 
teach  you  many  things  that  may  be  useful 
to  you  hereafter,  ai^d  perhaps,  with  all  hu- 
mility I  may  say,  your  stay  will  be  as 
profitable  as  at  the  eamp  yonaer." 

"  I  should  not  like  to  desert  one  who  has 
been  so  kind  to  me  as  Darby,  and  if  he 
wishes — ^" 

Before  I  could  finish  my  sentence,  the 
door  was  opened  by  a  key  from  without, 
and  Dalton,  as  he  was  called,  stood  amongst 
us. 

"  What,  Darby  1 "  said  he,  in  a  voice  of 
something  like  emotion,  "not  gone  yet! 
you  know  I  forbid  you  coming  up  here  ;  I 
suspected  what  you  would  be  at.  Come, 
lose  no  more  time,  we'll  take  care  of  Mr. 
Burke  for  you." 

Darby  hung  his  head  sorrowfully  and 
left  the  room  without  sneaking,  followed 
by  Dalton,  whose  voice  I  heard  in  a  tone 
01  anger,  as  he  descended  the  stairs. 

There  was  a  certain  openness,  an  easy  air 
of  careless  freedom  in  the  young  French- 
man, which  made  me  feel  at  home  in  his 
company  almost  the  very  moment  of  our 
acquaintance  ;  and  when  he  asked  some 
questions  about  myself  and  m}r  family,  I 
hesitated  not  to  tell  him  my  entire  history, 
with  the  causes  which  had  first  brought 
me  into  Darby's  society,  and  led  me  to  im- 
bibe his  doctrines  and  opinions.  He  paused 
when  I  finished,  and,  after  refiecting  for 
some  minutes,  he  looked  me  gravely  in  the 
face,  and  said, 

"  But  you  are  aware  of  the  place  you  are 
now  in  1  '^ 

"No,"  said  I;  "further  than  the  fact 
of  my  having  enjoyed  a  capital  night's 
rest  and  eaten  an  excellent  breakfast,  I 
know  nothing  about  it." 

A  hearty  burst  of  laughter  from  my 
companion  followed  this  very  candid  ac- 
knowledgment on  my  part. 

"  Then,  may  I  ask,  what  are  your  in- 
tentions for  the  future  ? — ^have  you  any  ?  " 
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"At  least  one  hundred,"  said  I,  smiling ; 
''but  ever}*  one  of  them  has  about  as  many 
objections  against  it.  I  should  like  much, 
for  instance,  to  be  a  soldier — not  in  the 
English  service  though.  I  shouhl  like  to 
belong  to  an  army,  whci'e  neither  birth  nor 
fortune  can  make  nor  mar  a  man's  career. 
I  should  like,  too,  to  be  engaged  m  some 
great  war  of  liberty,  wheix)  with  each  vic- 
tory we  gained  the  voices  of  the  liberated 
people  would  fall  in  blessings  upon  us  ;  and 
then  I  should  like  to  raise  myself  to  high 
command  by  some  great  achievement." 

"And  then,'* said  the  Frenchman,  inter- 
rupting, "to  come  back  to  Ireland,  and  cut 
off  the  head  of  this  terrible  Monsieur  Biis- 
set.     N\st'Ce  pas,  Tom  ?  " 

I  could  not  help  joining  in  his  laugh 
against  myself,  although  in  good  truth  I 
had  felt  better  pleased  if  he  had  taken  up 
my  enthusiasm  in  a  different  mood. 

"  So  much  for  mere  dreaming,"  said  I, 
with  half  a  sigh,  as  our  laughter  subsided, 

"Not  so,"  said  he,  quicKly — "not  so; 
all  you  said  is  far  more  attainable  than  you 
susj^ect.  I  have  been  in  such  a  service 
m jself — I  won  my  *  grade '  as  officer  at  the 
point  of  my  sword,  when  scarcely  vour 
age;  and  before  I  was  fifteen  received  this," 

lie  took  down  the  sword  that  hung  over 
the  chimney  as  he  said  these  words,  and 
drawing  it  from  the  scabbard,  pointed  lo 
the  inscription  which,  in  letters  of  gold, 
adorned  the  blade — "Rivoli,"  "  Arcole  ;  " 
then  turning  tJie  reverse,  I  read — "Au 
Lieutenant  Charles  Gustavo  do  Meudon, 
3me  Cuirassiers." 

"This,  then,  is  your  name  ?"  said  I, 
repeating  it  lialf  aloud. 

"Yes,"  replied  he,  as  he  drew  himself 
up,  and  seemed  struggling  to  repress  a  feel- 
ing of  pride  that  sent  the  blood  rushing  to 
his  cheek  and  brow. 

"  IIow  I  sh(mld  like  to  bo  you,"  was  the 
wish  that  burst  from  me  at  that  moment, 
and  which  I  could  not  help  uttering  in 
words. 

"  IlilaSy  no7i !  "  said  the  Frenchman,  sor- 
rowfully, ami  turning  away  to  conceal  his 
agitation.  "I  have  broken  with  fortune 
many  a  day  since." 

Tne  tone  of  bitter  disaj)pointment  in 
which  these  words  were  spoken  left  no 
room  for  reply,  and  we  were  both  silent. 

Charles — for  so  I  must  now  call  him  to 
my  reader,  as  he  compelled  me  to  do  so 
with  himself — Charles  was  the  first  to 
sjwak, 

"Not  many  months  ago  my  thouclits 
were  very  like  your  own  ;  but  since  then  now 
many  (iisappointments — how  many  re- 
verses I " 


He  walked  hurriedly  np  and  down  the 
room  as  he  said  this  ;  tlien,  stoppnig  sud- 
denly before  me,  laid  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  and,  with  a  voice  of  impressivo 
earnestness,  said  : 

"  Be  advised  by  me — join  not  with  these 
people  ;  do  not  embark  with  them  in  their 
enterprise.  Their  enterprise  ! "  repeated 
he,  scornfully;  "they  nave  none.  The 
only  men  of  action  here  are  they  with 
whom  no  man  of  honor,  no  soldier  could 
associate — their  only  dtiring  some  deed  of 
rapine  and  murder.  No,  1  iberty  is  not  to  be 
acnieved  by  such  hands  as  these  ;  and  the 
other — the  men  of  political  wisdom,  who 
prate  about  reform  and  the  people  e  rights, 
who  would  gladly  see  such  as  me  adventure 
in  the  cause  they  do  not  dare  themselves  to 
advocate — they  are  all  false  alike.  Give 
me,"  cried  he,  with  energ}*,  and  stamping 
his  foot  upon  the  ground,  "give  me 
a  demi-brigade  of  ours,  some  squadrons 
of  ^lilhaud's  cavaliy,  and  ^  trois  bonches  a 
feu,'  to  oi)en  the  way  before  us.  But  why 
do  I  speak  of  this  ?  Some  midnight  burn- 
ing, some  savage  murder,  some  cowardly 
attack  on  unarmed  and  defenseless  peo- 
})le — these  are  our  campaigns  here;  and 
shall  I  slain  this  blade  in  such  a  conflict?" 

"But  you  will  go  back  to  France  ?" said 
I,  endo^ivoring  to  say  something  that  might 
rally  him  from  his  gloom. 

* *■  Ne ver,  •  ■  repli ed  he,  firm ly —  * ^  never.  I 
alone,  of  all  my  countrymen,  maintained 
that  to  leave  the  people  here  at  such  a  cri- 
sis was  unfair  and  unmanly.  I  alone  be- 
lieved in  the  representations  that  were 
mjule  of  extended  organization,  of  high 
hopes,  and  ardent  expectations.  I  accepted 
the  command  of  their  army — their  army ! 
what  a  mockery  !  When  others  accepted 
the  amnesty,  I  refused,  and  lived  in  con- 
cealment, my  life  hanging  upon  the  chance 
of  being  ca])tured  ;  for  fourteen  months  1 
have  wandered  from  county  to  county, 
endeavoring  to  rally  the  e])irit  I  had  been 
taught  to  think  only  needed  restraint  to 
hold  back  its  impetuous  daring.  I  have 
spent  money  largely,  for  it  was  largely 
})Iaced  at  my  disposal ;  I  have  distributdl 
places  and  promises ;  I  have  accepted 
every  ]K).<t  where  danger  offered ;  and  in 
ix^urn,  I  hojK'd  that  the  hour  was  ap- 
proaching when  we  should  test  the  courage 
of  our  enemies  l:)y  i?uch  an  outbreak  as 
would  astonish  Eurojie — and  what  think 
vou  has  all  ended  in  ?  But  my  cheek 
burns  at  the  very  thought — an  intended 
attack  on  the  Government  Members  of  Pa^ 
liament — an  act  of  l)ase  assassination— a 
cowardly  murder  ;  and  for  what,  too  ?  to 
prevent  a  political  union  with  England! 
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EaTe  ^y  f  oration  that  oar  canse  was  to- 
tal raptaie !  mdepend^ioe  !  open  enmity 
with  England !  but,  c^estfini,  I  have 
giyen  tham  my  last  resolye.  Yesterday 
eyening  I  told  the  delegates  the  only  chance 
that,  in  my  opinion,  existed  of  their  sac- 
cessfully  asserting  their  own  independence. 
I  gaye  them  the  letters  of  French  officers, 
high  in  command  and  station,  concur- 
riD^  with  my  own  yiews;  and  I  haye 
pledged  myself  to  wait  one  month  longer, 
if  they  deem  my  plans  worthjr  of  accept- 
ance,, to  consider  all  the  details,  and  ar- 
range ttie  mode  of  proceeding.  If  they 
refuse,  then  I  leaye  Ireland  foreyer  within 
a  we€^  In  America,  the  canso  I  glory  in 
is  still  triumphant ;  and  there,  no  prestige 
of  failure  shall  follow  me  to  damp  my  own 
efforts,  nor  discourage  the  high  hopes  of 
snch  as  trust  me.  But  you,  my  j)oor  ooy — 
and  how  haye  I  forgotten  you  in  all  this 
sad  history — ^I  yidll  not  suffer  you  to  be 
misled  by  false  representations  and  flatter- 
ing offers.  It  may  be  the  only  consolation 
I  snail  cany  with  me  from  this  land  of  an- 
archy and  misfortune — ^but  eyen  that  is 
something — if  I  rescue  one  untried  and 
uncorrupted  heart  from  the  misery  of  such 
associates.  You  shall  be  a  soldier — ^be  my 
companion  here  while  I  stay  ;  I'll  arrange 
eyerything  for  your  comfort;  we'll  read 
and  talk  together ;  and  I  will  endeayor  to 
repay  the  deot  I  owe  to  France,  by  sending 
hack  there  one  better  than  myself  to  guara 
her  eagles.'' 

The  tears  ran  fast  down  my  cheek  as  I 
heard  these  words,  but  not  one  syllable 
conld  I  utter. 

''You  do  not  like  my  plan ;  well — ^^ 

Before  he  could  conclude,  I  seized  his 
hand  with  rapture  within  both  of  mine, 
and  pressed  it  to  my  lips. 

''  It  is  a  bargain,  then,"  said  he,  gayly  ; 
''and  now  let  us  lose  no  more  time;  let 
US  remoye  this  breakfast-table,  and  begin 
at  once." 

Another  table  was  soon  drawn  oyer  to 
the  fire,  upon  which  a  mass  of  books,  maps, 
and  pla4;e8  were  heaped  by  my  com]>anion, 
who  seemed  to  act  in  the  whole  affair  with 
all  the  delight  of  a  schoolboy  in  some  ex- 
ploit of  amusement. 

**  Yon  are  aware,  Tom,  that  this  place  is 
a  prison  to  me,  and,  therefore,  I  am  not 
altogether  disinterested  in  this  proposal. 
You,  howeyer,  can  go  out  when  you  please ; 
but  until  you  understand  the  precautions 
necessarjr  to  prevent  you  from  being  traced 
here,  it  is  better  not  to  yenture  into  the 
city/* 

''  I  haye  no  wish  whatever  to  leave  this," 
said  I9  quickly,  while  I  ranged  my  eye  with 


delight  over  the  pile  of  books  before  me, 
and  thought  of  all  the  pleasure  I  was  to 
draw  from  their  perusal. 

"You  must  tell  me  so  three  weeks 
hence,  if  you  wish  to  flatter  me,"  replied 
Charles,  as  he  drew  over  his  chair,  and 
pointed  with  his  hand  to  another. 

It  needed  not  the  pleasing  and  attractive 
power  of  my  teacher  to  make  my  study  the 
most  captivating  of  all  amusements.  Mih- 
tary  science,  even  in  its  gravest  forms,  had 
an  intei^t  for  me  such  as  no  other  pursuit 
could  equal.  In  its  vast  range  of  collateral 
subjects,  it  opened  an  inex^ustible  mme 
to  stimulate  industry  and  encourage  re- 
search. The  great  wars  of  the  worla  were 
the  great  episc^es  in  history,  whei*ein  mon- 
archs  and  princes  were  nothing,  if  not 
generals.  With  what  delight,  then,  did  I 
Hang  over  the  pages  of  Gamot  and  Jomini ; 
with  what  an  anxious  heart  would  I  read 
the  narrative  of  a  siege,  where,  against 
every  disadvantage  of  numbers  and  muni- 
tions of  war,  some  few  resisted  all  the 
attacks  of  the  adverse  forces,  with  no  other 
protection  save  that  of  consummate  skill. 
With  what  enthusiasm  did  I  hear  of  Charles 
XII.,  of  Wallenstein,  of  the  Prince  Eu- 
gene ;  and  how  oftentimes  did  I  ask  my- 
self in  secret,  why  had  the  world  none  such 
as  these  to  boast  of  now  ?  till  at  last  the 
name  of  Bonaparte  burst  from  my  com- 
panion's lips,  as,  with  a  torrent  of  long 
restrained  devotion,  he  broke  forth  into  an 
eloquent  and  impassioned  account  of  the 
great  general  of  his  age. 

That  name  once  heard,  I  could  not  bear 
to  think  or  speak  of  any  other.  How  I 
followed  him,  from  the  siege  of  Toulon,  as 
he  knelt  down  beside  the  gun  which  he 
pointed  with  his  own  hand,  to  the  glonous 
battle-fields  of  Italy,  and  heard,  from  one 
who  listened  to  his  shout  of  "  jSumf-mot " 
on  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  the  glorious  heroism 
of  that  day  1  I  tracked  him  across  the 
pathless  deserts  of  the  East,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  Pyramids,  whose  fame  se^ns, 
somehow,  to  have  revived  in  the  history  of 
that  great  man  ;  and  then  I  listened  to  the 
stories— and  how  numerous  were  they — of 
his  personal  daring,  the  devotion  and  love 
men  bore  him,  the  magic  influence  of  his 
presence,  the  command  of  his  look ;  the 
very  short  and  broken  sentences  he  ad- 
dressed to  his  generals  were  treasured  up  in 
my  mind  and  repeated  over  and  over  to 
myself.  Charles  possessed  a  miniature  of 
the  First  Consul,  which  he  assured  me  was 
strikingly  like  him,  and  for  hours  lon^  I 
could  sit  and  gaze  upon  that  cold,  unim- 
passioned  brow^  where  greatness  seemed  to 
sit  enthroned.    How  I  longed  to  look  upon 
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the  broad  and  massive  forehead — ^the  deep^ 
set,  searching  eye — the  mouth,  where  sweet* 
ness  and  severity  seemed  tempered — and 
that '  finely  rounded  chin,  that  gave  his 
head  so  much  the  character  of  antique 
beauty.  His  image  filled  every  avenue  of 
my  brain ;  his  eye  seemed  on  me  in  my 
waking  moments,  and  I  thought  I  heard 
his  voice  in  my  dream.  Never  did  lover 
dwell  more  rapturously  on  the  memory  of 
his  mistress,  than  did  my  boyish  thoughts 
on  Bonaparte.  What  would  I  not  have 
done  to  serve  him  ?  What  would  I  not 
have  dared,  to  win  one  word,  one  look  of 
his,  in  praise  P  All  other  names  faded 
away  before  his ;  the  halo  around  him 
paled  every  other  star ;  the  victories  I  had 
thought  of  before  with  admiration  I  now 
only  regarded  as  trifling  successes,  com- 
pared with  the  overwhelming  torrent  of  Mb 
conquests.  Charles  saw  my  enthusiasm, 
and  ministered  to  it  with  eager  delight. 
Every  trait  in  his  beloved  leader  that  could 
stimulate  admiration,  or  excite  affection, 
he  dwelt  on  with  all  the  fondness  of  a 
Frenchman  for  his  idol,  till  at  last  the 
world  seemed  to  my  eyes  but  the  theatre  of 
his  greatness,  and  men  the  mere  instru- 
ments of  that  commanding  intellect  that 
ruled  the  destinies  and  disposed  of  the  for- 
tunes of  nations. 

In  this  way  days,  and  weeks,  and  even 
months  rolled  on,  for  Charles's  interest  in 
my  studies  had  induced  him  to  abandon 
his  former  intention  of  departure,  and  he 
no'w  scarcely  took  any  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  delegates,  and  devoted  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  me.  During  the  dav* 
time  we  never  left  the  house,  but  wnen  ni^nt 
fell  we  used  to  walk  forth — not  into  the  city, 
but  by  some  country  road,  often  along  the 
canal-side — our  conversation  on  the  only 
topic  wherein  we  felt  interested  ;  and  these 
rambles  still  live  within  my  memory  with 
all  the  vivid  freshness  of  yesterday;  and 
while  my  heart  saddens  over  the  influence 
they  shed  upon  my  after  life,  I  cannot  help 
the  train  of  pleasure  with  which,  eyen  yet, 
I  dwell   upon    their    recollection.     How 

Sarded  should  he  be  who  converses  with  a 
y,  forgetting  with  what  power  each  word 
is  fraught,  by  the  mere  force  of  years ;  how 
the  flattery  of  equality  destroys  judgment, 
and  saps  all  power  of  discrimination ;  and, 
more  than  all,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  graft 
upon  the  tender  sapling  the  ripe  fruits  of 
experience,  not  knowing  how,  in  such,  they 
may  grow  to  very  raukness.  Pew  are 
there  who  cannot  look  back  to  their  child- 
hood for  the  origin  of  opinions  that  have 
had  their  influence  over  all  their  latter 
years;  and  when  these  have  owed  their 


birth  to  those  we  loved,  is  it  wonderful  that 
we  should  cling  to  faults  which  seemed 
hallowed  by  friendship  ? 

Meanwhile,  I  was  oecoming  a  man,  if 
not  in  J^^9  at  least  in  spirit  and  ambi- 
tion. The  pursuits  natural  to  my  age 
were  passed  over  for  the  studies  of  more 
advanced  years.  Military  history  had  im- 
parted to  me  a  soldier's  valor,  and  I  could 
take  no  pleasure  in  anything  save  as  it  bo're 
upon  the  one  engrossing  topic  of  my  mind. 

Charles,  too,  seemed  to  feel  all  nis  own 
ambition  revived  in  mine,  and  watched 
with  pride  the  progress  I  was  making  un- 
der his  guidance. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  FRENCHMAIV'S  STORY. 


While  my  life  slipped  thus  pleasantly 
along,  the  hopes  of  the  insurgent  party  fell 
daily  and  hourly  lower  ;  disunion  and.  dis- 
trust pervaded  all  their  councils,  jealousies 
and  suspicions  grew  up  among  their  lead- 
ers. M!any  of  those  whose  credit  stood 
highest  in  their  party  became  informers  to 
the  Government,  whose  persevering  activ- 
ity increased  with  every  emergency ;  and 
finally,  they  who  would  have  adventured 
everything  but  some  few  months  before, 
grew  lukewarm  and  indifferent.  A  dogged 
carelessness  seemed  to  have  succeeded  to 
their  outbreak  of  enthusiasm,  and  they 
looked  on  at  the  execution  of  their  com- 
panions, and  the  wreck  of  their  imrty,  with 
a  stupid  and  stolid  indifference. 

For  some  time  previous  the  delegates 
met  at  rare  and  irregular  intervals,  and 
finally  ceased  to  assemble  altogether.  The 
bolder  portion  of  the  body,  disgusted  with 
the  weak  and  temporizing  views  of  the  oth- 
ers, withdrew  first ;  and  the  less  deter- 
mined formed  themselves  into  a  new  soci- 
ety, whose  object  was  merely  to  get  up 
petitions  and  addresses  unfavorable  to  the 
ffreat  project  of  the  Government — a  legis- 
lative union  with  England. 

Prom  the  turn  events  had  taken,  my 
companion,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  took  no 
interest  in  their  proceedings.  Affecting  to 
think  that  all  was  not  lost — ^while  in  his 
heart  he  felt  bitterly  the  disappointment  of 
his  hopes — ^a  settled  melancholy,  unrelieved 
even  by  those  flashes  of  buoyancy  which  a 
Frenchman  rarely  loses  in  any  misfortune, 
now  grew  upon  him.  His  cheek  grew 
paler,  and  his  frame  seemed  wasting  away, 
while  his  impaired  strength  and  tottering 
step  betrayed  that  something  more  than 
sorrow  was  at  work  within  hinu     Still  he 
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perseyeied  in  onr  oonneof  stad^,  and,  not- 
withstanding all  my  efforts  to  induce  him 
to  relax  in  his  labors,  his  desire  to  teach 
me  grew  with  erery  day.  For  some  time, 
a  short,  hacking  congn,  with  pain  in  his 
chest,  had  seized  on  him,  and,  although  it 
yielded  to  slight  remedies,  it  returned 
again  and  a^in«  Oar  ni^ht  walks  were, 
taertfore,  obliged  to  be  discontinued,  and 
the  confinement  to  the  house  preyed  upon 
his  spirits,  and  shook  his  nerves.  Boy  as 
I  was,  I  could  not  look  upon  his  altered 
face  and  attenuated  figure  without  a  thril- 
ling fear  at  my  heart  lest  he  might  be  se- 
riously ill.  He  perceived  my  anxiety 
quickly,  and  endeavored,  with  many  a 
cheering  speech,  to  assure  me  that  these 
were  attacks  to  which  he  had  been  lon^  ac- 
customed, and  which  never  were  either 
lasting  or  dan^rous ;  but  the  very  hollow 
accents  in  which  he  spoke  robbed  these 
words  of  all  their  comfort  to  me. 

The  winter,  which  had  been  unusually 
long  and  severe,  at  length  passed  away,  and 
the  spring,  milder  and  more  genial  tnan  is 
customary  in  our  climate,  succeeded ;  the 
sunlight  came  slanting  down  through  the 
narrow  court,  and  fell  in  onia  rich  yellow 
patch  upon  our  floor.  Charles  started,  his 
dark  eyes,  hollow  and  sunk,  glowed  with 
unwonted  brightness,  and  his  naggard  and 
hollow  cheek  suddenly  flushed  with  a  crim- 
son glow. 

"Mon  cher^^  said  he,  in*a  voice  tremu- 
lous with  emotion,  ''I  think  if  I  were  to 
leave  this  I  might  recover." 

The  very  possibility  of  his  death,  until 
that  moment,  had  never  even  crossed  my 
mind,  and  in  the  misery  of  the  thought  I 
burst  into  tears.  From  that  hour  the  im- 
pression never  left  my  mind,  and  every 
accent  of  his  low,  soft  voice,  every  glance 
of  his  mild,  dark  eye,  sank  into  my  heart, 
as  though  I  heard  and  saw  them  for  the 
last  time.  There  was  nothing  to  fear  now, 
so  far  as  political  causes  were  concerned,  in 
our  removing  from  our  present  abode,  and 
it  was  arranged  between  us  that  we  should 
leare  town,  and  take  up  our  residence  in 
the  county  of  Wicklow.  There  was  a  small 
cottage  at  t^  opening  of  Glenmalure  which 
my  companion  constantly  spoke  of ;  he  had 
passed  two  nights  there  already,  and  left  it 
with  many  a  resolve  to  return  and  enjoy 
the  delightful  scenery  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  month  of  April  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  when  one  morning,  soon  after  sun- 
rise, we  left  Dublin.  A  heavy  mist,  such 
as  often  in  northern  climates  ushers  in  a 
day  of  unusual  brightness,  shrouded  every 
object  from  our  view  for  several  miles  of 
the  way.    Charles  scarcely  spoke ;  the  in- 


creased exertion  seemed  to  have  fatigued 
and  exhausted  him,  and  he  lay  back  in  the 
carriage,  his  handkerchief  pressed  to  his 
mouth,  and  his  eyes  half  closed. 

We  had  passed  the  little  town  of  Bray, 
and  entered  upon  that  long  road  which 
traverses  the  valley  between  the  two  Sugar 
Loaves,  when  suddenly  the  sun  burst  forSi ; 
the  lazy  mists  rolled  heavily  up  the  valley 
and  along  the  mountain  sides,  disclosing  as 
they  went  patches  of  fertile  richness,  or 
dark  masses  of  frowning  rock.  Above  this, 
again,  the  purple  heath  appeared  glowing, 
like  a  gorgeous  amethyst,  as  the  red  sun- 
light played  upon  it,  or  sparkled  on  the 
shining  granite  that  rose  through  the  lux- 
uriant nerbage.  Gradually  the  ravine 
grew  narrower  ;  the  mountains  seemed  like 
one  vast  chain,  severed  by  some  great  con- 
vulsion ;  their  rugged  sides  appeared  to 
mark  the  very  junction ;  trunks  of  aged 
and  mighty  trees  hung  threateningly  above 
the  pass;  and  a  hollow,  echoing  sound 
arose,  as  the  horses  trod  along  the  cause- 
way. It  was  a  spot  of  wild  and  gloomy 
grandeur,  and  as  I  gazed  on  it  intently, 
suddenly  I  felt  a  hand  upon  my  shoulder. 
I  turned  round  :  it  was  Charles's,  his  eves 
riveted  on  the  scene,  his  lips  parted  with 
eagerness  ;  he  spoke  at  length,  but  at  first 
his  voice  was  hoarse  ai^d  low,  by  degrees  it 
grew  fuller  and  richer,  and  at  last  rolled 
on,  in  all  its  wonted  strength  and  round- 
ness. 

"  See  there — ^look  I "  cried  he,  as  his  thin, 
attenuated  finger  pointed  to  the  pass. 
*'  What  a  ravine  to  defend  I  The  column, 
with  two  pieces  of  artillery  in  the  road  ; 
the  cavalry  to  form  behind,  where  you  see 
that  open  space,  and  advance  between  the 
open  files  of  the  infantry ;  the  tirailleurs 
scattered  along  that  ridge  where  the  furze 
is '  thickest,  or  down  there  among  those 
masses  of  rock.  Sacristi  I — ^what  a  volume 
of  fire  they'd  pour  down.  See  how  the  blue 
smoke  and  the  ring  of  the  musket  would 
mark  them  out  as  they  dotted  the  moun- 
tain side,  and  yet  were  unapproachable  to 
the  enemy ;  and  think  then  of  the  roiling 
thunder  of  the  eighteen-pounders  shaking 
these  old  mountains,  and  the  long,  clatter- 
ing crash  of  theplatoon  following  after,  and 
the  dark  shakos  towering  above  the  smoke; 
and  then  the  loud  *  Viva  I*  I  think  I  hear 
it'' 

His  cheek  became  purple  as  he  spoke,  his 
veins  swollen  and  distended ;  his  voice, 
though  loud,  lost  nothing  of  its  musical 
cadence,  and  his  whole  look  betokened  ex- 
citement, almost  bordering  on  madness. 
Suddenly  his  chest  heaved,  a  tremendous 
fit  of  coughing  seized  him,  and  he  fell  for- 
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ward  upon  my  shoulder.  I  lifted  him  up,and  ^^Pauvre  Marie  T  said  ho,  as  a  deep 
what  was  my  horror  to  perceive  that  all  his  blush  covered  his  pale  cheek,  *'  liow  have 
vest  and  cravat  were  bathed  in  florid  blood,  I  deserted  you  1 "  The  thou<rht  «?emed 
which  issued  from  his  mouth.  He  had' full  of  anguish  for  him,  and  for  then^ 
burst  a  blood-vessel  in  liis  wild  trans])ort  of  maindor  of  the  day  he  scarcely  s})oke. 
enthusiasm,  and  now  lay  pale,  cold,  and  Some  days  after  his  first  mention  of  his 
sen^selcss  in  my  arms.  '  sister,  we  were  sitting  together  in  front  of 

It  was  a  long  time  before  we  could  pro-  the  cabin,  enjoying  the  shade  of  a  large 
ceed  with  our  journey,  for,  although  for-  chestnut  tree,  which  ali'oady  had  put  fortn 
innately  the  bleeding  did  not  continue,  its  early  leaves,  and  temi)ered,  if  it  did  not 
fainting  followed  fainting  for  iiours  aft^r.  |  exclude,  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
At  length  we  were  enabled  to  set  out  again,  •*  You  heard  me  speak  of  my  sister, "said 
but  only  at  a  walking  pace.  For  the  re-ihe,  in  a  low  and  broken  voice.  "Slicii 
mainder  of  the  day  his  head  rested  on  my  all  that  I  have  on  earth  near  to  me.  We 
shoulder,  and  his  cold  hand  in  mine,  as  we  '  were  brought  up  together  as  children; 
slowly  traversed  the  long,  weary  miles  to-  i  learned  the  same  j>lays;  had  the  same  miw- 
ward  Glenmalure.  Itei's;  spent  not  one  hour  in  the  long  dav 


The  night  was  falling  as  wo  arrived  at  asunder,  and  at  night  we  pressed  eact 
our  journey's  ond.  Here,  however,  every  |  other  s  hands,  as  we  sunk  to  sli^p.  She 
kindness  and  attention  awaited  us  ;  and  I  '■  was  to  me  all  that  I  ever  dreamed  of  prl- 
soon  hiul  the  happmess  of  seeing  my  poor  tish  loveliness,  of  woman's  hapniest  nature; 
friend  in  his  bed,  and  slet^ping  with  all  the  'and  I  was  her  ideal  of  boyish  daring,  of 
eiise  and  tranquillity  of  a  child.  vouthful  boldness,   and  manly  enterprise. 

From  that  hour  every  other  thought  wjis  \Ve  loved  each  other — like  those  who  felt 
merged  in  my  fears  for  him.  I  watehed,  thev  had  no  need  of  other  affection,  save 
with  an  agonizing  intensity,  every  change  such  as spnmg  from  our  cradles,  and  tracked 
of  his  malady.  1  scanned,  with  an  aching  us  on  through  life.  Hers  was  a  heait  that 
heart,  every  symptom  day  by  day.  How  ;  seemed  made  for  all  that  human  nature  can 
many  times  has  the  false  bloom  of  hectic  taste  of  hai)i)inefs ;  her  eye,  her  lip,  her 
shed  happiness  over  me.  How  often,  in  my  blooming  cheek  knew  no  other  expression 
secret  walks,  have  I  offered  up  my  prayer  of  '  than-a  smile  ;  her  very  step  was  buoyancy; 
thankfulness,  as  the'dcceitful  glow  of  fever  '  her  laugh  rang  through  your  heart  as  joy- 
colored  his  wan  cheek,  and  lent  a  more  than  bells  fill  the  air  ;  and  yet!  and  yet  1 1 
natural  brilliancy  to  his  sunk  and  filmy  brought  that  heart  to  sorrow,  and  that 
eye.  The  world  to  me  was  all  nothing,  ,  cheek  I  made  pale,  and  hollow,  and  sunken 
save  as  it  influenced  liini.  Every  cloud  as  yon  see  my  own.  ily  cursed  ambition, that 
that  moved  above,  each  breeze  that  rustled,  restvil  not  content  with  my  own  path  in 
I  thought  of.  for  him;  and  when  I  slept  life,  threw  its  baleful  shadow  across  hen, 
his  image  was  still  before  me,  and  his  voice  ,  The  story  is  a  short  one,  and  I  mav  tell  it 
seemed  to  call  me  oftentimes  in  the  silence  of .  to  you. 

the  night,  and  when  I  awoke  and  saw  him  |      '"  When  I  left  Provence,  to  join  the  army 
slee|>ing,  I  knewnot  which  was  the  reality,      of  the  south,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  Mane 

Ilis  del)ility  increased  rapidly ;  and  al-  under  the  care  of  an  old  and  distant  rel- 
though  the  mild  air  of  summer,  and  the  alive,  who  resided  some  two  leagues  from 
shelter  of  the  deep  valley  seemed  to  have  i  us  on  the  Loire.  The  chevalier  was  a  wid- 
relieved  his  cough,  his  weakness  grew  daily  '  owcr,  with  one  son  al.»out  my  own  age,  of 
more  and  more.  His  character,  too,  seemecl  |  whom  I  knew  nothing,  save  that  he  had 
to  have  undergone  a  change  as  great  and  never  left  his  father's  house — had  been  ed- 
as  striking  as  that  in  his  health.  The  high  ucated  comj)letely  at  home — and  had  ob- 
and  chivalrous  ambition,  the  soldier-like  ■  tained  the  reputation  of  being  a  sombre, 
heroism,  the  ardent  spirit  of  patriotism  !  retired  book-worm,  who  avoided  the  world, 
that  at  first  marke<l  him,  had  given  way  to  '  and  preferred  the  lonely  solitude  of  a  pro- 
a  low  and  tender  melancholy — an  almost '  vmcial  chateau  to  the  gay  dissipations  of 
womanish  tenderness — that  made  him  love  |  Pans. 

to  have  the  little  children  of  the  cabin  near .  **  My  only  fear  in  intrusting  my  poor 
him,  to  hear  their  innocent  jmittlc,  and  sister  in  such  hands  was  the  dire  stupiditv 
watch  their  infant  gambol?  He  talked,  ()f  xho  Si'Jour  ,  but  as  I  bid  her  good-by,  1 
too,  of  home,  of  the  old  chateau  in  Pro-  said,  laughingly,  ^  Pre?icz  garde,  Mdritf 
vence,  where  he  was  born,  and  described  to  .don't  fall  in  love  with  Claude  de  Lauzan.' 
me  its  antiquated  terraces  and  fpiaint,  old- ,  '*  '  Poor  Claude  !'  said  she,  bursting  into 
fashioned  alleys,  where  as  a  boy  he  wan- ! a  fit  of  laughter;  '  what  a  s;id  affair  that 
deivd  with  his  sister.  i  would  be  for  him  I '    So  saying,  we  parted. 
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*'I  made  tbe  campaign  of  Italy>  where, 
as  I  haTe  perhaps  too  often  told  yon,  I  had 
some  opportunities  of  distingnishing  mj- 
selfy  and  was  promoted  to  a  sqttadron  on 
the  field  of  Arcole.  Great  as  my  boyish 
exnltation  was  at  my  snccess,  I  believe  its 
highest  pleasure  arose  from  the  anticipa- 
tion of  Marie'e  delight  when  she  received 
my  letter  with  the  news.  I  wrote  to  her 
nearly  every  week,  and  heard  from  her  as 
freqnently  ;  at  the  time  I  did  not  mark,  as 
I  have  since  done,  the  altered  tone  of  her 
letters  to  me.  How  gradually  the  high, 
ambitions  daring  that  animated  her  early 
answers  became  tamed  down  into  half  re- 
gretful fears  of  a  soldier's  career  ;  her  sor- 
rows for  those  whose  conquered  countries 
were  laid  waste  by  fire  and  sword ;  her  im- 
plied censure  of  a  war,  whose  injustice  she 
more  than  hinted  at ;  and  lastly,  her  avow- 
ed preference  for  those  peacenil  paths  in 
life  that  were  devoted  to  the  happiness  of 
one's  fellows,  and  the  worship  of  Him  who 
deserved  all  our  affection.  I  did  not  mark, 
I  say,  this  change  ;  the  bustle  of  the  camp, 
the  din  of  arms,  the  crash  of  mounted 
squadrons,  are  poor  aids  to  reflection ;  and 
I  thought  of  Marie  but  as  I  left  her. 

^*  It  was  after  a  few  months  of  absence  I 
returned  to  Provence,  the  croix-  cThonneur 
on  my  bosom,  the  sabre  I  won  at  Lodi  by 
mj  side.  I  rushed  into  the  room  bursting 
with  impatience  to  clasp  my  sister  in  my 
arms,  and  burning  to  tell  her  all  my  deeds 
and  all  mj  dangers ;  she  met  me  with  her 
old  affection,  but  how  altered  in  its  form  ! 
her  gay  and  girlish  lightness,  the  ver;^  soul 
of  buoyant^easnre,  was  gone  ;  and  in  its 
place  a  mild,  sad  smile  played  upon  her  lip, 
and  a  deep,  thoughtful  look  was  in  her 
dark  brown  eye.  She  looked  not  less 
beautiful ;  no,  far  from  it,  her  loveliness 
was  increased  tenfold  ;  but  the  disappoint- 
ment smote  heavily  on  my  heart.  1  looked 
about  me  like  one  seeking  for  some  expla- 
nation^  and  there  stood  Claude — ^pale,  still, 
and  motionless  before  me ;  the  very  look  she 
wore  reflected  in  his  calm  features,  her  very 
smile  was  on  his  lips.  In  an  instant  the 
whole  truth  flashed  across  me  ;  she  loved 
him.  There  are  thoughts  which  rend  us, 
as  lightning  does  the  rock,  opening  new 
surfaces  that  lay  hid  since  the  Creation, 
and  tearing  our  fast-knit  sympathies  asun- 
der like  tbe  rent  granite — ^mine  was  such. 
From  that  hour  ihated  him  ;  the  very  vir- 
tues that  had,  under  happier  circumstan- 
ces, made  us  like  brothers,  but  added  fuel 
to  the  flame.  My  rival,  he  had  robbed  me 
of  my  sister— he  had  left  me  without  that  one 
great  prize  I  owned  on  earth ;  and  all  that 
I  had  dared  and  won  seemed  poor,  and  bar- 


ren, and  worthless,  since  she  no  longer  val* 
ued  it. 

**  That  very  night  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
First  Consul ;  I  knew  the  ardent  desire  he 
possessed  to  attach  to  Josephine's  suite 
such  members  of  the  old  aristocracy  as 
could  be  induced  to  join  it.  He  had  more 
than  once  hinted  to  me  that  the  fame  of 
my  sister^s  beauty  had  reached  the  Tuile- 
ries  ;  that  with  such  pretensions  aa  hers,  the 
seclusion  of  a  ch&teau  in  Provence  was  ill- 
suited  to  her.  I  stated  at  once  my  wish 
that  she  might  be  received  as  one  of  the 
ladies  of  the  Court,  avowing  my  intention 
to  afford  her  any  sum  that  might  be  deem* 
ed  suitable  to  maintain  her  in  so  exalted  a 
sphere.  This,  you  are  not  aware,  is  the 
mode  by  which  the  members  of  a  family 
express  to  the  Consul  that  they  surrender 
all  rif^ht  and  guardianship  in  the  individ- 
ual given,  tendering  to  him  full  power  to 
dispose  of  her  in  marriage,  exactly  as 
though  he  were  her  own  father. 

''  Before  day  broke  my  letter  was  on  its 
way  to  Paris  ;  m  less  than  a  week  came  the 
answer  accepting  my  proposal  in  the  most 
flattering  terms,  and  commanding  me  to 
repair  to  the  Tuileries  with  my  sister,  and 
take  command  of  a  regiment  cTilite  then 
preparing  for  service. 

**  I  may  not  dwell  on  the  scene  that  fol- 
lowed. The  very  memory  of  it  is  too  much 
for  my  weak  and  failing  spirits.  Claude 
flung  himself  at  my  feet,  and  confessed  his 
love ;  he  declared  his  willingness  to  submit 
to  any  or  everything  I  should  dictate  :  he 
would  join  the  army  ;  he  would  volunteer 
for  Egypt  Poor  fellow  !  his  trembling  ac- 
cents and  bloodless  lip  comported  ill  with 
the  heroism  of  his  words.  Only  promise 
that  in  the  end  Marie  should  be  his,  and 
there  was  no  danger  he  would  not  dare ;  no 
course  in  life,  however  unsuited  to  him,  he 
woufd  not  follow  at  my  bidding.  I  know 
not  whether  my  heart  could  have  withstood 
such  an  appeal  as  this,  had  I  been  free  to 
act ;  but  now  the  die  was  cast.  I  handed 
him  the  First  Consul's  letter ;  he  opened  it 
with  a  hand  trembling  like  palsy,  and  read 
it  over;  he  leaned  his  head  against  the 
chimney  when  he  flnished,  and  gave  me 
back  the  letter  without  a  word.  1  could 
not  bear  to  look  on  him,  and  left  the  room. 

When  I  returned  -he  was  gone.  We  left 
the  chateau  the  same  evening  for  Paris. 
Marie  scarcely  spoke  one  word  during  the 
journey  ;  a  fatuous,  stupid  indifference  to 
everything  and  everyone  had  seized  her, 
and  she  seemed  perfectly  careless  whither 
we  went  This  gradually  yielded  to  a  set- 
tled mriancholy,  which  never  left  her.  On 
our  arrival  in  Paris,  I  did  not  dare  to  pre- 
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sent  myself  with  her  at  the  Tuilcries  ;  so, 
fei^ing  her  ill-health  as  an  excuse,  I  re- 
mained some  weeks  at  Versailles,  to  en- 
deavor by  affection  and  care  to  overcome 
this  sad  feature  of  her  malady.  It  was 
about  six  weeks  after  this  that  I  read  in  the 
Journal  des  Debats  an  announcement  that 
*  Claude  de  Lauzan  had  accepted  holy  or- 
ders, and  was  ap])ointed  cure  of  La  Fleche, 
in  Brittany.'  At  first  the  news  came  on 
me  like  a  tnunder-clap,  but  after  a  while's 
reflection  I  besan  to  believe  it  was,  pcr- 
liaps,  the  very  best  thing  could  have  hap- 
pened ;  and  under  this  view  of  the  matter 
I  left  the  paper  in  Marie's  way. 

"  I  was  right.  She  did  not  appe^ir  the 
next  moniingat  breakfast,  nor  the  entire  day 
after.  The  following  day  the  Siimc ;  but 
in  the  evening  came  a  few  lines  written 
with  a  pencil,  saying  she  wished  to  see  mo. 
I  went — but  I  cannot  tell  you.  My  very 
heart  is  bursting  as  I  think  of  her,  as  she 
sat  up  in  her  bed — her  long,  dark  hair 
falling  in  heavy  masses  over  her  shoulders, 
and  her  darker  eyes  flashing  with  a  bright- 
ness that  seemed  like  wandering  intellect. 
She  fell  uj)()n  my  neck  and  cried ;  her 
tears  ran  down  mv  cheek,  and  her  sol)s 
shook  me.  I  know  not  what  I  said,  but  I 
remember  that  she  agreed  to  everj'thing  I 
had  arranged  for  her  ;  she  even  smiled  a 
sickly  smile  as  I  spoke  of  what  an  orna- 
ment she  would  bo  to  the  ^  belle  coitr,* 
and  we  parted. 

"That  was  the  last  good-night  I  ever 
wished  her.  The  next  day  she  was  re- 
ceived at  Court,  and  I  was  ordered  to  Xor- 
inandy,  thence  I  was  sent  to  Boulogne,  and 
soon  after  to  Irelaml." 

"  But  you  have  written  to  her — ^you  have 
heard  from  her  ?" 

"  Alas  !  no.  I  have  written  again  and 
again,  but  either  slie  has  never  received 
mv  letters,  or  sho  will  not  answer  them.'' 

The  tone  of  sorrow  he  concluded  in  left 
no  room  for  anv  effort  at  consolation,  and 
we  were  silent ;  at  last  he  took  my  hand  in 
his,  and  as  his  feverish  fingers  pressed  it, 
he  said, 

"  'Tis  a  sad  thing  when  we  work  the 
miseiT  of  those  for  whose  happiness  we 
would  have  shed  our  heart's  blood," 


CHAPTER    X. 


THE  CHUBCHTARD. 


The  excitement  cansed  by  the  mere  nar- 
ration of  his  Bistorts  suffering  weighed 
heavily  on  De    Mcudon^s  weaK  and  ex- 


hausted fmme  ;  liis  thoughts  would  flow 
in  no  other  channel  ;  his  reveries  were  d 
home  and  long-past  years ;  and  a  depree- 
sion  far  greater  than'l  had  yet  witnessed 
settled  down  upon  his  jaded  spirits. 

"  Is  not  my  present  condition  like  a  jvM 
retribution  on  my  ambitious  follv?'"  wag 
his  continued  reflection  :  and  so  he  felt  it 
With  a  Frenchman's  belief  in  destiny,  be 
regarded  the  failure  of  all  his  hopes,' and 
the  ruin  of  tlio  cause  he  had  embarked  in, 
as  the  natural  and  inevitable  coneequencce 
of  his  own  ungenerous  conduct ;  and  even 
reproached  himself  for  earning  his  evil 
fortune  into  an  enterprise  which,  without 
him,  might  have  been  successful.  The« 
gloomy  forebodings,  against  which  reason 
was  of  no  avail,  grew  hourly  upon  hinii 
and  visibly  influenced  his  chances  of  re- 
covery. 

It  was  a  sad  spectacle  to  look  on  one 
who  possessed  so  much  of  good  — so 
many  fair  and  attractive  qualities —thna 
wjisting  away  without  a  sinfiflc  consola- 
tion he  could  lay  to  his  Druistd  and 
wounded  spirit.  The  very  successes  he 
once  gloried  to  remember  now  only  added 
bitterness  to  his  fallen  estate  ;  to  think  of 
what  he  had  been,  and  look  on  what  he 
was,  was  his  heaviest  ailliction,  and  he  fell 
into  a  deep,  brooding  melancholy,  in 
which  he  scarcely  epoKe,  but  sat  looking 
at  vacancy,  waiting  as  it  were  for  death. 

I  remember  it  well.  I  had  been  sitting 
silently  by  his  bedside  ;  for  liours  he  had 
not  spoken,  but  an  occasional  deep-drawn 
sigh  sliowed  he  \vi^  not  sleeping.  It  was 
night,  and  all  in  the  little  household  were 
at  rest ;  a  slight  rustling  of  the  curtain 
attracted  me,  and  I  felt  his  hand  steal 
from  the  clothes  and  grasp  my  own. 

*'  I  have  been  thinking  of  you,  my  dear 
boy,"  said  he,  "  and  what  is  lo  become  of 
you  whem  I'm  gone.  There,  do  not  sob; 
the  time  is  short  now,  and  I  begin  to  feel 
it  so ;  for,  somehow,  as  we  approach  the 
confines  of  eternity,  our  mental  vision 
grows  clearer  and  more  distinct — doubts 
that  have  long  jiuzzled  us  seem  doubts  no 
longer.  Many  of  our  highest  hopes  and 
aspirations— the  day-dreams  that  made  life 
glorious — jiass  before  our  eyes,  and  become 
the  i>oor  and  emi)ty  pageants  of  the  hour. 
Like  the  traveler  who,  as  he  joumeTS 
along,  sees  little  of  the  way,  but  at  the 
last  sits  down  upon  some  gniissy  bank,  and 
gazes  over  the  long  line  of  road ;  so,  as 
the  close  of  life  draws  near,  we  throw  » 
backward  glance  upon  the  pjist  But  how 
differently  does  allseem  to  our  eyes — how 
many  of  those  we  envied  once  do  we  piij 
now  ;  how  many  of  those  who  appeared 
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and  humble^  "whose  thoughts  seemed 
ed  to  earthy  do  we  now  recognize  as 
ing  aloft,  high,  above  their  fellow-men, 
creatures  of  some  other  sphere  ! "  He 
Bed ;  then  in  a  tone  of  greater  eamest- 
I  addedy  **  You  must  not  join  these 
pie,  Tom.  The  day  is  gone  by  when 
thing  CTeat  or  good  could  have  been  ac- 
iplisnra.  The  horrors  of  civil  war  will 
r  prevent  good  men  from  uniting  them- 
es to  a  cause  which  has  no  other  road 
B  through  bloodshed  ;  and  many  wise 
»,  who  weigh  well  the  dangers,  see  it 
pcless.  France  is  your  country — there, 
erty  has  been  won  ;  there  lives  one  ^at 
m/whoee  notice^  were  it  but  passingly 
stowedy  is  fame.  If  life  were  spared  me^ 
oould  have  served  you  there — as  it  is,  I 
in  do  something." 

He  paused  for  a  while,  and  then  drawing 
le  curtain  gently  to  one  side,  said, 

"Can  it  be  moonlight,  it  is  so  very 
right  ?  " 

"  Yea,"  said  I ;  •  "  the  moon  is  at  the 

He  sat  up  as  I  spoke,  and  looked  eagerly 
mt  through  the  little  window. 

"I  have  got  a  fancy — how  strange,  too, 
it  is  one  I  have  often  smiled  at  in  others, 
but  I  feel  it  strongly  now — it  is  to  choose 
eome  spot  where  I  shall  be  laid  when  I  am 
dead.  There  is  a  little  ruin  at  the  bottom 
of  this  glen  ;  you  must  remember  it  well. 
If  I  mistake  not,  there  is  a  well  close  be- 
fide  it.  I  remember  resting  there  one 
hot  and  sultry  day  in  July.  It  was  an 
eventful  day,  too — ^we  beat  the  king's 
tnwps,  and  took  seventy  prisoners ;  and  I 
rode  from  Arklow  down  here  to  bring  up 
ttme  ammunition  that  we  had  secreted  in 
one  of  the  lead-mines.  Well  I  recollect 
tdling  asleep  beside  that  well,  and  having 
ttch  a  delightful  dream  of  home,  when  I 
was  a  child,  and  of  a  pony  which  Marie 
Ked  to  ride  behind  me,  and  I  thought  we 
Tere  galloping  through  the  vineyard,  she 
piepmg  me  round  tTie  waist,  half  laugh- 
ng,  naif  in  fear  ;  and  when  I  awoke  I  could 
Bot  remember  where  I  was.  I  should  like 
to  Ke  that  old  spot  again,  and  I  feel  strong 
aoagh  now  to  try  it^'' 

I  endeavored,  with  all  my  power  of  per- 
loasion,  to  prevent  his  attempting  to  walk 
nch  a  distance,  and  in  the  night  air  too  ; 
Imt  the  more  I  reasoned  against,  the  more 
beat  was  he  on  the  project,  and  at  last  I 
vas  obliged  to  yield  a  reluctant  consent, 
ttd  assist  him  to  rise  and  dress. 

The  energy  which  animated  him  at  first 
Koa  sank  under  the  effort,  and  before  we 
Ittd  gone  a  quarter  of  a  mile  he  grew 
and  weary,  still  he  persevered,  and, 


leaning  heavily  on  my  arm,  ho  tottered 
along. 

"  If  I  make  no  better  progress,''  said  he, 
smiling  sadly,  "  there  will  be  no  need  to 
assist  me  coming  back." 

At  last  we  reached  the  ruin,  which,  like 
many  of  the  old  churches  in  Ireland,  was  a 
a  mere  gable,  overgrown  with  ivy,  and 
pierced  with  a  single  window,  whose  rudely 
formed  arch  betokened  great  antiquity. 
Vestiges  of  the  side  walls  remained  in 
part,  but  the  inside  of  the  building  was 
filled  with  tombstones  and  ^ave-mouuds, 
selected  by  the  people  as  being  a  ])lace  of 
more  than  ordinary  sanctity  ;  among  these 
the  rank  dock  weeds  and  nettles  grew 
luxuriantly,  and  the  tall  grass  lay  heavy 
and  matted.  We  sat  for  some  time  looking 
on  this  sad  spot:  a  few  garlands  were 
withering  on  some  rude  crosses  of  stick,  to 
mark  the  latest  of  those  who  sought  their 
rest  there,  and  upon  these  my  companion's 
eyes  were  bent  with  a  melancholy  meaning. 

How  long  wo  sat  there  in  silence  I  know 
not,  but  a  rustling  of  the  ivy  behind  me 
was  the  first  thing  to  attmct  my  attention. 
I  turned  quickly  round,  and  in  the  window 
of  the  ruin  beheld  the  head  of  a  man  4>ent 
eagerly  in  the  direction  we  were  in ;  the 
moonlight  fell  upon  him  at  the  moment, 
and  I  saw  that  the  face  was  blackened. 

"  Who's  that  ?  "  I  called  aloud,  as  with 
my  finger  I  directed  Dc  Meudon  to  the 
spot.  No  answer  was  returned,  and  I 
reixjated  my  question  yet  louder,  but  still 
no  reply,  wliile  I  could  mark  that  the  head 
was  turned  slightly  round,  as  if  to  speak 
with  some  one  without.  The  noise  of  feet, 
and  the  low  murmur  of  several  voices,  now 
came  from  the  side  of  the  ruin,  and  at  the 
same  instant  some  dozen  men,  their  faces 
blackened,  and  wearing  a  white  badge  on 
their  hats,  stood  up  as  if  out  of  the  very 
ground  around  us. 

"What  are  you  doing  here  at  this  time 
of  night  ?  "  said  a  hard  voice,  in  tones  that 
boded  but  little  kindliness. 

"We  arc  as  free  to  walk  the  country, 
when  we  like  it,  as  you  are,  I  hope,"  was 
my  answer. 

"  I  know  his  voice  well,"  said  another 
of  the  crowd.     "  I  told  you  it  was  them." 

"Is  it  you  that  stop  at  Wild's,  in  the 
glen  ?  "  said  the  first  speaker. 

"  Yes,"  replied  I. 

"  And  is  it  to  get  share  of  what's  going 
that  ye're  come  to  join  us  now  ?"  repeated 
ho,  in  a  tone  of  mockery. 

"  Be  easy,  Lanty — 'tis  the  French  oflBcer 
that  behaved  so  stout  up  at  Boss :  it's  little 
he  cares  for  money,  as  myself  knows.  I 
saw  him  throw  a  handful  of  goold  among 
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the  boys  Trhen  they  Btoppcd  to  pillage,  and 
bid  them  do  their  work  first,  and  that  he'd 
give  them  plenty  after." 

"Maybe  he'd  do  the  same  now,"  said  a 
voice  from  the  crowd,  in  a  tone  of  irony ; 
and  the  words  were  received  by  the  rest 
with  a  roar  of  laughter. 

"Stop  laughing,"  said  the  first  speaker, 
in  a  voice  of  command ;  "  we've  small  time 
for  ioking."  Ashe  spoke  he  threw  him- 
self heavily  on  the  bank  beside  De  Meudon, 
and,  placing  his  hand  familiarly  on  his 
arm,  said,  in  a  low,  but  clear  voice,  "The 
boys  is  come  up  here  to-night  to  draw 
lots  for  three  men  to  settle  Barton,  that's, 
come  down  here  yesterday,  and  stopping  at 
the  barrack  there.  We  knew  you  wam't 
well  lately,  and  we  didn't  trouble  you  ;  but 
now  that  vou're  come  up  of  yourself  among 
ns,  it's  only  fair  and  reasonable  you'd  take 

irour  chance  with  the  rest,  and  draw  your 
ot  with  the  others." 

"Arrah  he's  too  weak — the  man  is  dy- 
ing," said  a  voice  near. 

"  And  if  he  is,"  said  the  other,  "  who 
wants  his  help,  sure,  isn't  it  to  keep  him 
quiet,  and  not  bethray  us." 

"The  devil  a  fear  of  that,"  said  the  for- 
mer 8i)eaker  ;  "  he's  thrue  to  the  backbone; 
I  know  them  that  knows  him  well." 

By  this  time  De  Meudon  had  risen  to  his 
feet,  and  stood  leaning  upon  a  tall  head- 
stone beside  him  ;  his  foraging  cap  fell  off  in 
bis  effort  to  stand,  and  his  long  thin  hair 
floate<}  in  masses  down  his  pale  cheeks  and 
on  his  shoulders  ;  the  moon  was  full  upon 
him,  and  what  a  contrast  did  his  noble 
features  present  to  the  ruffian  band  that  sat 
and  stooa  around  him. 

"And  is  it  a  scheme  of  murder— of  cold, 
cowardly  assassination  you  have  dared  to 

Sropose  to  me  ?  "  said  he,  darting  a  look  of 
ery  indignation  on  him  who  seemed  the 
leader.  "  Is  it  thus  you  understand  my 
presence  in  your  country,and  in  your  cause  ? 
Think  ye  it  was  for  this  that  I  left  the 
riorious  army  of  France— that  I  quitted  the 
field  of  honorable  war  to  mix  with  such  as 
you  !  Ay,  if  it  were  the  last  word  I  were 
to  speak  on  earth,  I'd  denounce  you, 
wretches  that  stain  with  blood  and  mas- 
sacre the  sacred  cause  the  best  and  boldest 
bleed  f  or. " 

The  click  of  a  trigger  sounded  harshly 
on  my  ear,  and  my  blood  ran  cold  with 
horror  ;  De  Meudon  heard  it  too,  and  con- 
tinued : 

"  You  do  but  cheat  me  of  an  hour  or  two, 
and  I  am  ready." 

He  paused,  as  if  waiting  for  the  shot. 
A  deadly  silence  followed,  it  lasted  for  some 
minutes,  when  again  he  spoke : 


"I  came  here  to-night  not  knowing  at 
your  intentions,  not  expecting  you ;  I  camt 
here  to  clioose  a  grave,  where,  before  a» 
other  week  pass  over,  I  hoped  to  rest ;  9 
you  will  it  sooner,  I  shall  not  gainsay  yon.* 

Low  murmurs  ran  through  the  crowd, 
and  something  like  a  tone  of  pity  could  bi 
heard  mingling  through  the  voices. 

"Let  him  go  home,  then,  in  Goft 
name  ! "  said  one  of  the  number ;  "thtfi 
the  best  way." 

"  Ay,  take  him  home,"  said  another, ad- 
dressing me.  "  Dan  Kelly's  a  hard  ma 
when  he's  roused." 

The  words  were  repeated  on  every  ride^ 
and  I  led  De  Meudon  forth  leaning  on  mj 
arm,  for  already,  the  excitement  over,  i 
stupid  indifference  crept  over  him,  and  he 
walked  on  by  my  side  without  speaking. 

I  confess  it  was  not  without  trepidation, 
and  many  a  backward  glance  toward  the 
old  ruin,  that  I  turned  homeward  to  our 
cabin.  There  was  that  in  their  looks  it 
which  I  trembled  for  *my  companion,  nor 
do  I  yet  know  why  they  spared  liim  at  tint 
moment. 


CHAPTER  XL 


TOO  LATE. 


The  day  which  followed  the  events  I 
have  mentioned  was  a  sad  one  to  me.  The 
fatigue  and  the  excitement  together  brouffht  \ 
on  fever  with  De  Meudon.  His  head  he-  \ 
came  attacked,  and  before  evening  his  facul- 
ties began  to  wander.  All  the  stninp  . 
events  of  his  checkered  life  were  mixed  ap 
in  his  disturbed  intellect,  and  he  talked  on 
for  hours  about  Italy,  and  Egypt,  the 
Tuileries,  I>a  Vendee,  and  Ireland,  withoul 
ceasing.  The  entire  of  the  night  he  never 
slept,  and  the  next  day  the  symptoms 
api>eared  still  more  aggravated.  Thefeip 
tares  of  his  insanity  were  wilder  and  lea 
controllable.  He  lost  all  memory  of  me^ 
and  sometimes  the  sight  of  me  at  his  bed- 
side threw  him  into  most  terrific  pa^ 
oxysms  of  passion  ;  while,  at  others,  he 
would  hold  my  hand  for  hours  togetiier, 
and  seemed  to  feel  my  presence  as  some- 
thing soothing.  His  frequent  recnrrenoe 
to  the  scene  in  the  churchyard  showed  the 
deep  impression  it  had  made  upon  hii 
mind,  and  how  fatally  it  had  influenced 
the  worst  symptoms  of  his  malady. 

Thus  passeo  two  davs  and  nights.  On 
the  third  morning  exhaustion  seemed  to 
have  worn  him  into  a  false  calm.  His  wild, 
staring  eye  had  become  heavier ;  its  move- 
ments less  rapid ;  the  si^ot  of  color  had  left 
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bis  cheek ;  the  month  was  pinched  up  and 
rigid ;  and  a  flatnoBS  of  the  masclefi  of  the 
&ce  betokened  complete  depresBion.  He 
spoke  seldom,  and  with  a  y<A<se  hoarse  and 
cavernoasy  bat  no  longer  in  the  tone  of 
wild  excitement  as  before.  I  sat  by  his 
bedside  still  and  in  silence,  my  own  sad 
thoughts  my  only  company.  As  it  grew 
later,  the  sleepless  days  and  nights  I  had 
passed,  and  the  stillness  of  the  eick-room, 
overcame  me,  and  I  slept. 

I  awoke  with  a  start :  some  dreamy  con- 
sciousness of  neglect  had  flashed  across  me, 
and  I  sat  up.  Ipeeped  into  the  bed,  and 
started  baok  wim  amazement.  I  looked 
again,  and  there  lay  De  Meudon,  on  the 
outside  of  the  clothes,  dressed  in  his  fall 
uniform — ^the  ereen  coat  and  white  facing, 
the  large  toM  epaulettes,  the  brilliant 
crosses  on  the  breast ;  bis  plumed  chapeau 
lay  at  one  side  of  him,  and  his  sabre  at  the 
otW.  He  lay  still  and  motionless.  I  held 
the  candle  near  his  face,  and  could  mark  a 
slight  smile  that  curled  his  cold  lip,  and 
gave  to  his  wan  and  wasted  features  some- 
thing of  their  former  expression. 

"  Quif  tnofi  cker/^  said  he,  in  a  weak  whis* 
per,  as  he  took  my  hand  and  kissed  it, 
^'(fesi  Men  moi  ;^^  and  then  added,  '*it 
was  another  of  my  strange  fancies  to  put 
on  these  once  more  before  I  died ;  and, 
when  I  found  you  sleeping,  I  arose  and  did 
60.  I  have  changed  something  since  I 
wore  this  last :  it  was  at  a  ball  at  Camba- 
ceres." 

My  icy  at  hearing  him  speak  once  more, 
with  full  possession  of  his  reason,  was 
damped  by  the  great  change  a  few  hours 
had  worked  in  his  appearance.  His  skin 
was  cold  and  clammy ;  a  gluey  moisture 
rested  on  his  cheek,  and  his  teeth  Were 
dark  and  discolored.  A  slimy  froth,  too, 
was  ever  rising  to  his  lips  as  he  spoke, 
while  at  eyery  respiration  liis  chest  heayed 
and  wayed  like  a  stormy  sea. 

"You  are  thirsty,  Charles,"  said  I, 
stooping  oyer  him  to  wet  his  lips. 

**No,"  said  he,  calmly,  <'I  haye  butone 
thing  which  wants  relief  ;  it  is  here." 

lie  pressed  his  hand  to  his  heart  as  he 
spoke,  while  such  a  look  of  misery  as 
crossed  his  features  I  never  beheld. 

"  Your  heartr— " 

''Is  broken,"  said  he,  with  if  si^h. 

For  some  minutes  he  said  nothmg,  then 
whispered, 

**  Take  my  pocket-book  from  beneath  my 
pillow—yes,  that's  it.  There  is  a  letter 
youll  give  my  Bisters—you'll  promise  me 
that ;  well,  the  other  is  for  Lecharlier,  the 
chef  of  the  Polytecfanique  at  Paris — ^that  is 
for  you — ^you  must   be   un   iUv$   there. 
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There  are  some  five  or  six  thousand  francs 
— if s  all  I  have  now — they  are  yours, 
Marie  is  already  provided  for — tell  her — 
but  no,  she  has  forgiven  me  long  since — I 
feel  it.  You'll  one  day  win  your  grade — 
high  up  ;  yes,  you  must  do  so.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  your  fortune  to  speak  with  General 
Bonaparte ;  if  so,  I  beg  you  say  to  him 
that,  when  Charles  de  Meudon  was  dying 
— ^in  exile — with  but  one  friend  left  of  all 
the  worid,  he  held  this  portrait  to  his  lips, 
and,  with  his  last  breath,  he  kissed  it." 

The  fervor  of  the  action  drew  the  blood 
to  his  face  and  temples,  which  as  sudden*- 
Iv  became  pale  again ;  a  shivering  ran 
through  his  limbs — a  quick  heaving  of  his 
bosom— a  sigh — and  aft  was  still.  He  was 
dead. 

The  stunning  sense  of  deep  affliction  is  a 
noercy  from  on  high.  Weak  human  facul- 
ties, long  strained  by  daily  communing 
with  grief,  would  fall  into  idiocy,  'were 
their  acuteness  not  blunted,  and  their  per- 
ception rendered  dull.-  It  is  for  memory 
to  trace  back  through  the  mazes  of  misery 
the  object  of  our  sorrow,  as  the  widow 
searches  for  the  corpse  of  him  she  loved 
amid  the  slain  upon  the  battle-field. 

I  sat  benumbed  with  sorrow,  a  vague  de- 
sire for  the  breaking  day  my  only  thought. 

Already  the  indistinct  glimmerings  of 
morning  were  visible,  when  I  heard  the 
sounds  of  men  marching  along  the  road 
toward  the  house.'  I  could  mark,  by  the 
clank  of  their  firelocks,  and  their  regular 
step,  that  they  were  soldiers.  They  halted 
at  the  door  of  the  cabin,  whence  a  loud 
knocking  now  proceeded. 

** Holloa,  there!"  satd  a  voice,  whose 
tones  seemed  to  sink  into  my  very  heart — 
*'  holloa,  Peter  I  get  up  and  open  the  door." 

'^What's  the  matter?"  cried  the  old 
man,  starting  up,  and  groping  his  way  to- 
ward the  door. 

The  sound  of  several  voices,  and  the 
noise  of  approaching  footsteps  drpwned  the 
reply ;  ana  the  same  instant  the  door  of 
the  little  room  in  which  I  sat  opened,  and 
a  sergeant  entered. 

**  Sorry  to  disturb  ye,  sir,"  said  he,  civ- 
illy, **  but  duiy  can't  be  avoided.  I  have 
a  warrant  to  arrest  Captain  de  Meudon,  a 
French  officer  that  is  concealed  here.  May 
I  aMc  where  is  he  ?  " 

I  pointed  to  the  bed. 

Tne  sergeant  approached,  and  by  the 
half-U^ht  could  just  perceive  the  glitter  of 
the  uniform,  as  the  llody  lay  shaded  by  the 
curtain.    . 

"  I  arrest  you,  sir,  in  the  King's  name  I " 
said  he.  "Holloa,  Kelly!  this  is  your 
prisoner,  isn't  he  ?  " 
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A  head  appeared  at  the  door  as  he  spoke^ 
and^  as  the  eyes  wandered  stealthily  round 
the  chamber^  I  recognized^  despite  the 
change  of  color,  the  wretch  who  led  the 
party  at  the  churchyard. 

**  Come  in,  d — n  ye,"  said  the  sergeant 
impatiently  ;  ^'  what  are  you  afraid  for  P 
Is  this  your  man  ?  Holloa  I  sir,"  said  he, 
shaking  the  corpse  by  the  shoulder. 

"  You  must  call  even  louder  yet,"  said 
I,  while  something  like  the  fury  of  a  fiend 
was  working  withm  me. 

"  What  I  said  the  sergeant,  snatching 
up  the  light  and  holding  it  within  the  bed. 
He  st4irt^  back  in  horror  as  he  did  so,  and 
called  out,  "  He  is  dead  I " 

Kelly  sprang  forward  ,at  the  word,  and 
seizing  the  candle,  held  it  down  to  the 
face  of  the  corpse ;  but  the  flame  rose  as 
steadily  before  tnose  cold  lips  as  though  the 
breath  of  life  had  never  warmed  them. 

'*  I'll  get  the  reward,  anyhow,  sergeant, 
won't  I  r"  said  the  ruffian,  while  the  thirst 
for  gain  added  fresh  expression  to  his  sav- 
age features. 

A  look  of  disgust  was  the  only  reply  he 
met  with,  as  the  sergeant  walked  into  the 
outer  room,  and  whispered  something  to 
the  man  of  the  house.  At  the  same  in- 
stant the  galloping  of  a  horse  was  heard  on 
the  causeway.  It  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  ceased  suddenly  at  the  door,  as  a  deep 
voice  shouted  out, 

^^Well,  all  right,  I  hope,  sergeant.  Is 
he  safe?" 

A  whispered  reply,  and  a  low,  muttered 
sound  of  two  or  three  voices  followed,  and 
Barton — the  same  man  I  had  seen  at  the 
fray  in  Mulone's  cabin— entered  the  room. 
He  approached  the  bed,  and  drawing  back 
the  curtains  rudelj,  gazed  on  the  dead 
man,  while  over  his  snoulder  peered  the 
demoniac  countenance  of  the  informer, 
Kelly,  his  savage  features  working  in  anx- 
iety lest  his  gains  should  have  escaped 
hinL 

Barton's  eye  ranged  the  litUo  chamber 
till  it  fell  on  me,  as  I  sat  still  and  motion- 
less against  the  wall.  Ho  started  slightly, 
and  men  advancing  close,  fixed  his  piercing 
glance  upon  me. 

"Ha!"  cried  he,  *^you  here  1  Well, 
that  is  more  than  I  looked  for  this  morn- 
ing. I  have  a  short  score  to  settle  with 
you.  Sergeant,  here's  one  prisoner  for 
you,  at  any  rate." 

'*Yes,"  said  Kelly,  springing  forward, 
"  he  was  at  the  churchyard  with  the  other ; 
ru  swear  to  that." 

"  I  think  we  can  do  without  your  valua- 
ble aid  in  this  business,"  said  Barton,  smil- 
ing   maliciously.     ''Come   along,    young 


gentleman,  we'll  try  and  finish  the  edofll^j 
tion  that  has  begun  so  prosperously." 

My  eves  involuntarily  turned  to  the 
where  De  Meudon's  pistols  were  lying, 
utter  hopelessness  of  such  a  contest  de 
me  not.     I  sprang  toward  them  ;  but, 
did  so,  the  strong  hand  of  Barton  was 
my  collar,  and,  with  a  hoarse  laugh, 
threw  me  back  against   the  wall,  at 
called  out, 

'*  Folly,  boy — mere  folly ;  you  are 
sure  of  the  rope  without  that.    Here^ 
him  off." 

As  he  spoke,  two  soldiers  seized  me 
either  side,  and,  before  a  minute  ela; 
pinioned   my  arms  behind  my  back, 
another  moment  the  men  fell  in,  the 
was  given  to  march,  and  I  was  led 
between  the  files,  Kelly  following  at 
rear  ;  while  Barton's  voice  might  he " 
issuing  from  the  cabin,  as  he  gave  his 
ders  for  the  burial  of  the  body,  and  the 
moval  of  all  the  effects  and  papers  to 
barnick  at  Glencree. 

W^e  might  have  been  about  an  hour  on 
road  when  Barton  overtook  us.     He  rode 
the  head  of  the  party,  and,  handing  a 
to  the   sergeant,   muttered   some  woi 
among    which   I   could   only   gather 
phrase,  *' Committed  to  Newgate;" 
turning  round  in  his  saddle,  he  fixed 
eyes  on  Kelly,  who,  like  a  beast  of 
continued  to  hang  upon  the  track 
victim. 

''Well,  Dan,"  cried  he,  "you  may 
home  again  now.  lam  afraid  youVegan 
nothing  this  time  but  character." 

"  Home  I "  muttered  the  wretch,  in 
voice  of  agony  ;  ''  is  it  face.home  after 
morning's  work  ?"  ; 

"  And  why  not,  man  ?  Take  my  will 
for  it,  the  neighbors  will  be  too  much  sbai 
to  meddle  with  you  now."  J 

''  Oh  !  Mister  Barton— oh,  darling  I  d0i^ 
send  me  back  there,  for  the  love  of  Heaveir 
Take  me  with  you,"  cried  the  misenUl 
wretch,  in  tones  of  heart-moving  miaei^' 
'*  Oh,  young  gentleman,"  said  he,  tumiiC 
toward*  me,  and  catching  me  by  the  AidSf% 
**  spake  a  word  for  me  this  day." 

"  Don't  you  think  he  has  enoi^ 
of  troubles  of  his  own  to  think  G[f,  Danl" 
siiid  Barton,  with  a  tone  of  seeming  kindf 
lincss.  "  Go  back,  man — go  back ;  thenk 
plenty  of  work  before  you  in  this  vXjf 
counfry.  Don't  lay  your  hand  on  me,  y* 
.scouiictrel  ;  your  touch  would  pollute  ft 
hangman." 

The  man  fell  back  as  if  stnnned  at  Ai 
sound  of  these  words ;  his  face  beoasi 
livid,  and  his  lips  white  as  snow.  He  sfaV* 
gered  a  pace  or  two,  like  a  drunken 
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•nd  tlien  stood  stocic  still,  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  road. 

'*  Quick  march  !  "  said  the  sergeant. 

The  soldiers  stepped  out  again  ;  and  as 
we  tnnied   the  angle  of  the  road,  about  a 
nile  further,  I  beJield  Kelly  still  standing 
in  the  self-s;iine  attitude  we  left  him.    Bar- 
ton, after  some  order  to  the  sergeant,  soon 
kft   us,    and    we    continued    our    march 
tin  near  nine  oVlock,  when  the  party  halted 
to  breakfast.     They  pressed  me  to  eat  with 
ererv  kind  cntre^itv,  but  I  could  taste  noth- 
ing,  and  we  resumed  our  road  after  half  an 
lour:  but,  the  day  becoming  oppressively 
bt,  it    was    deemed   better  to    defer   our 
Barch  till  near  sunset     We  Btop]x?d,  then, 
dnrin'T  the  noon,  in  a  ahadv  thicket  near  the 
nndaide,  where  the  men,  unbuckling  their 
hapsacks  and  loosening  their  stocks,  lay 
down  in  the  deep  grass,  either  chatting  to- 
gether or  smoking.  The  sergeant  made  many 
attempts  to  draw  me  into  conversation,  but 
my  heart  was  too  full  of  its  own  sensations 
either  to  speak  or  listen ;  so  he  aliandoned 
the  pursuit  with  a  good  grace,  and  betook 
him.self  to  his  pij)e  at  tlio  foot  of  a  tree, 
▼here,  after  its  last  whiif  csca^Ksd,  he  sank 
into  a  heavy  sleep. 

Such  of  the  party  as  were  not  disposed 
for  sleep  gathered  together  in  a  little  knot 
on  a  small  patch  of  green  grass,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  boech  clump,  whei*e,  having  ar- 
rugetl  themselves  with  as  much  comfort  as 
the  place  permitted,  began  chatting  away 
orer  tlieir  life  and  its  adventures  pleasantly 
and  freclv.  I  was  glad  to  seek  any  distrac- 
tion  from  my  own  gloomy  thoughts  in  lis- 
tening to  them,  as  I  lay  only  a  few  yards 
off:  but,  thoiigh  I  endeavored  with  all  my 
ffii^rht  to  attend  to,  and  take  interest  in. 
their  cun verse,  my  thoughts  always  turned 
to  him  I  had  lost  forever — the 'first,  the 
onlv  friend  I  had  ever  known. 

All  care  for  myself  and  what  fortune 
ayaited  me  was  merged  in  my  sorrow  for 
liim.  If  not  indifferent  to  my  fate,  I  was 
it  least  unmindful  of  it,  and  although  the 
vonis  of  those  near  me  fell  upon  my  ear,  I 
neuher  heard  nor  marked  them.'  From 
this  dreamy  lethargy  I  was  at  last  suddenly 
arou^td  by  the  hearty  bursts  of  laughter 
that  broke  from  the  party,  and  a  loud  clap- 
ping of  hands  that  denoted  their  applause 
of  something,  or  somebody  then  before 
them. 

"I  say,  Geoi^,"  said  one  of  the  soldiers, 
"he?  a  queer  un  too,  that  piper." 

"  Yes. — he's  a  droll  chap,'*  responded  the 
other,  solemnly,  as  he  rolled  forth  a  long  curl 
rfnnoko  from  the  angle  of  his  month. 

"Can  you  plav  '  Bule  Britannia,'  then  ? " 
■bd  another  of  tbe  men. 


"  No,  sir,"  said  a  voice  I  at  once  knew  to 
l>e  no  other  than  my  friend  Darby's — ^'no, 
sir;  but  av  the  *  Fox's  Lai'nent,'  or 
*  Mary's  Dream'  wasn't  uncongenial  to 
your  sentiments,  it  would  be  a  felicity  to 
me  to  expatiate  upon  the  same  before  yez." 

*^  Eh,  Bell,"  cried  a  rough  voice,  "does 
that  beat  you  now  ?  " 

"No,"  said  another,  "not  a  bit;  he 
means  he'll  give  us  something  Insh  in- 
stead ;  ho  don't  k-now  *Riile  Britannia  I"' 

"Not  know  *RuIe  Britannia!'  why 
where  the  devil  were  you  ever  bred  or  bora, 
man — eh  ?" 

"  Kerry,  sir,  the  kingdom  of  Kerry,  was 
'the  nativity  of  my  father.  My  maternal 
j)rogenitrix  emanated  from  Clare.  Maybe 
you've  heard  the  adage — 


'From    Kerry    his    father,  from   Clare  came  his 
mother, 

I    He's  more  rogue  nor  fool   on   one  side   and  tlie 
other.' 


I  Not  but  that,  in  my  humble  individuality, 
I  am  an  exceptions  illustration  of  the  pro- 
verbial catastroi)he.'' 

Another  shout  of  nide  laughter  from  his 
audience  followed  this  speech,  amid  the 
uproar  of  which  Darby  began  tuning  his 
!  pipes,  as  if  perfectly  unaware  that  any  sin- 
gularity on  his  part  had  called  fortli  the 
mirth. 

"  Well,  what  are  we  to  have,  old  fellow, 
after  all  that  confounded  squeaking  and 
grunting  ? "  siiid  he  who  api)eared  the 
chief  spokesman  of  the  party. 

"  Tis  a  trifling  production  of  my  o^^^l 
muse,  sir — a  kind  of  biographical,  poetical, 
and  categorical  dissertation  of  the  delights, 
devices,  and  daily  doings  of  your  obavdient 
servant,  and  ever  submissive  slave,  t)arbv 
the  Blast." 

Though  it  was  evident  very  little  of  this 
eloquent  announcement  was  comprehended 
by  the  party,  their  laughter  was  not  less 
ready,  and  a  general  chorus  proclaimed 
their  attention  to  the  song. 

Darby  accordingly  assumed  his  wonted 
dignity  of  port,  and  having  ^iven  some 
half  dozen  premonitory  llourislies,  which 
certainly  had  the  effect  of  astonishing  and 
overawing  the  audience,  he  began  to  the 
air  of  "The  Night  before  Larry  was 
stretched,"  the  following  ditty  : — 


DARBY  THE  BLAST. 

Oh  !  my  name  it  is  Darby  the  Blast, 
My  countrj^  is  Ireland  all  over, 

My  religion  is  never  to  fast, 
But  live,  as  I  wander,  in  clover ; 
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bke  fun  for  myself  every  dar, 
ladies  to  plaze  when  lin  able, 


To  make 

The 
The  boys  to  amuse,  as  1  play, 

An  make  the  jugs  dance  on  the  table. 
Oh  I  success  to  the  chanter,  my  dear. 


Your  eyes  on  each  side  you  may  cast. 

But  there  isn't  a  liouse  that  \a  near  ye 
But  they're  dad  to  have  Darby  the  Blast 

And  they'll  toll  ye  'tis  ho  that  can  cheer  ye. 
Oh !  'tis  he  can  put  life  in  a  feust. 

What  music  lies  under  his  knuckle. 
As  he  plays  "  Will  1  send  for  the  Priest  ?" 

Or  a  lig  they  call  **  Cover  the  Buckle." 

Oh  !  good  luck  to  the  chanter,  your  sowl. 

But  give  me  an  audience  in  rags. 

They're  illigant  people  for  list'ning  ; 
'Tis  they  that  can  humor  the  bags. 

As  1  rise  a  ttne  tune  at  a  christ'ning. 
There's  many  a  weddin'  1  make 

Where  tliey  never  get  further  nor  sighing  ; 
And  when  I  perform  at  a  wake, 

The  corpse  looks  delighted  at  dying. 

Oh  !  success  to  the  chanter,  your  sowl. 

"Eh!  what's  that?''  cried  a  gruff 
voice  ;  "  the  corpse  does  what  ?  " 

"'Tis  a  rhetorical  amplification,  that 
means,  he  would  if  he  could,"  said  Darby, 
stopping  to  explain. 

*'Isay,"8aia  another,  "that's  all  mam- 
mon and  stuff;  a  corpse  couldn't  Enow 
what  was  doing — eh  1  old  fellow  ?  " 

'^ 'Tis  an  Insh  coii)8e  I  was  describin'," 
said  Darby,  proudly,  and  evidently,  while 
sore  pushed  for  an  explanation,  having  a 
severe  struggle  to  keep  down  his  contempt 
for  the  company  that  needed  it 

An  effort  I  made  at  this  moment  to  ob- 
tain a  nearer  view  of  the  party,  from  whom 
I  was  slightly  separated  by  some  low  brush- 
wood, brought  my  hand  in  contact  wicii 
something  sharp ;  I  started  and  looked 
round,  and  to  my  astonishment  saw  a  clasp- 
knife,  such  as  gardeners  carry,  lying  open 
beside  me.  In  a  second  I  guessed  the 
meaning  of  this.  It  had  been  so  loft  by 
Darby,  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  cutting 
the  cords  that  bound  my  arms,  and  thus  fa- 
cilitating my  escape.  His  presence  was 
doubtless  there  for  this  object,  and  all  the 
entertjiining  powers  he  displayed  only 
brought  forth  to  occupy  the  soldiers'  at- 
tention while  I  effected  my  deliverance. 
Regret  for  the  time  lost  was  my  first 
thought,  my  second,  more  profitable,  was 
not  to  waste  another  moment ;  so  kneeling 
down  I  managed  with  the  knife  to  cut  some 
of  my  fastenings,  and  after  some  little 
struggle  freed  one  arm ;  to  liberate  the 
other  was  the  work  of  a  second,  and  I 
stood  up  untrammeled.  What  was  to  be 
done  next  ?  for  although  at  liberty,  the 
soldiers  lay  about  me  on  every  side,  and  es- 
cape seemed  impossible ;   brides,  I  knew 


not  where  to  turn,  wTiere  to  look  for  im 
friendly  face,  nor  any  one  who  would  at* 
ford  me  shelter.  Just  then  I  heard  DtF- 
by's  voice  raised  above  its  former  pitdii 
and  evidently  intended  to  be  heard  by  may 

"  Sure  there's  Captain  Bubbleton,  of  tliB 
Forty-fifth  Regiment,  now  in  Dublin,  m 
Gcorge's-street  Barracks.  Ay,  in  George*!? 
street  Barracks,"  said  he,  repeating  thi 
words  as  if  to  impress  them  on  me.  "TSi 
himself  could  tell  you  what  I  say  is  thmej 
and  if  you  wouldn't  put  confidential  att* 
thcntification  on  the  information  of  a  pofl^ 
leather-squeezing,  timber-ticking  craytiui 
like  myself,  sure  you'd  have  reverentitt 
obaydic'nce  to  your  own  commissioned  ctpf 
tain.*' 

"  AVell,  I  don't  think  much  of  that  mm% 
of  yours,  anyhow,. old  Blow,  or  Blast,  ci 
whatever  your  name  is.  Have  you  nothiii| 
about  the  service— eh  ?  *  The  fintish  Groij 
adiers,'  give  us  tliat." 

"Yes;  'The  British  Grenadiers,' thatij 
the  tune  !  "  cried  a  number  of  the  party  to^ 
gethcr.  ^   . 

"  1  never  heard  them  play  but  oust,  sir,* 
said  Darbv,  meekly,  "  and  they  were  in  si  A  i 
a  hurry  that  day,  I  couldn't  pick  up  tUi^i 
tunc." 

'*  A  hurry  1  what  d'you  mean  ?  "  said  ^\ 
cor])oral. 

"  Yes,  sir,  'twas  the  day  but  one  after  tlii;| 
French  landed  ;  and  the  British  Grcnadicil^ 
that  you  were  talking  of  was  running  awif  \ 
toward  Castlebar."  H 

"  What's  that  you  say  there  ?  "  cried  < 
one  of  the  soldiers,  in  a  voice  of  passion. 

"  'Tis  that  they  wor  running  away,  sir,'* 
replied  Darby,  with  a  most  insulting  coA. 
ncss  :  "and  small  blame  to  thim  for  thai 
same,  av  they  wor  frightened." 

In  an  instant  the  party  sprang  to  their 
legs,  while  a  perfect  shower  of  curses  IsB 
upon  the  luckless  pij)er,  and  fifty  humtni 
proposals  to  smash  his  skull,  break  his  nebk 
and  every  bone  in  his  body,  were  mootail 
on  all  sides.  Meanwhile,  M/'Keown  remoBr*. 
strated  in  a  spirit  which  in  a  minute  I  pafr 
ceived  was  not  intended  to  appease  tndr 
irritation  ;  on  the  contrary,  his  apolo^ 
were  couched  in  very  different  guise,  beiBg 
ratlier  excuses  for  his  mishap  in  haviifg 
started  a  disugreeable  topic,  tnan  any  itf 
gret  for  the  mode  in  whicn  he  treated  it 

"  And  sure,  sir,"  continued  he,  addre* 
ing  the  corporal,  "  'twasn't  my  fault  ar 
they  tuck  to  their  heels  ;  wouldn  t  any  out 
run  for  his  life  av  he  had  the  opportunity." 

lie  raised  his  voice  once  more  at  theM 
words  with  such  significance,  thati  resolvai, 
to  profit  by  the  counsel  if  the  lucky  mo- 
ment should  offer.     I  had  not  long  to  walk 
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— the  insalting  manner  of  Darby,  still 
more  than  his  words,  had  provokeU  them 
beyond  endurance,  and  one  of  the  soldiers, 
drawing  his  bayonet,  drove  it  through  the 
leather  bag  of  his  pipes ;  a  shout  of  rage 
from  the  piper,  and  a  knock-down  blow  that 
leveled  the  offender,  replied  to  the  insult 
In  an  instant  the  whole  party  were  upon 
him— their  very  numbers,  however,  defeat- 
ed  their  vengeance  ;  as  I  could  hear  from 
the  tone  of  Darbv's  voice,  who,  far  from 
declining  the  combat,  continued  to  throw 
in  every  possible  incentive  to  battle,  as  he 
struck  right  and  left  of  him.  ''Ah,  you 
got  tha<r--well  done — 'tis  brave  you  are — 
ten  against  one-devil  fear  you  1  '^ 

The  scuffle  by  this  time  had  brought  the 
sergeant  to  the  spot,  who  in  vain  endea- 
vored to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  tumult, 
as  thev  rolled  over  one  another  on  the 
ground,  while  caps,  belts,  and  fragments 
of  bagpipes,  were  scattered  about  on  every 
side.  The  uproar  had  now  reached  its 
height,  and  Darby's  yells  and  invectives 
were  poured  forth  with  true  native  fluency. 
The  moment  seemed  propitious  to  me.  I 
was  free — no  one  near :  the  hint  about 
Bubbleton  was  evidently  intended  for  my 
guidance.  I  crept  stealthily  a  few  yards 
beneath  the  brushwood,  and  emerged  safe- 
Iv  upon  the  road.  The  sounds  of  the  con- 
flict, amid  which  Darby's  own  voice  rose 
pre-eminent,  told  me  that  all  were  too  busi- 
ly engaged  to  waste  a  thought  on  me.  I 
pressed  forward  at  my  best  pace  and  soon 
reached  the  crest  of  a  hill,  from  which  the 
view  extended  for  miles  on  every  side  ;  my 
eyes,  however,  were  bent  in  but  one  direc- 
tion— ^they  turned  westward,  where  a  vast 
plain  stretched  away  toward  the  horizon,  its 
varied  surface  presenting  all  the  rich  and 
cultivated  beauty  of  a  garden,  villas  and 
mansions  surrounded  with  large  parks, 
waving  corn-fields  and  orchards,  in  all  the 
luxuriance  df  blossom.  Toward  the  east 
lay  the  sea,  the  coast  line  broken  into  jut- 
ting promontories  and  little  bays,  dotted 
with  white  cottages^  with  here  and  there 
some  whitenudled  skiff,  scarce  moving  in 
the  calm  air.  But  amid  all  this  outspread 
loveliness  of  view,  my  attention  was  fixed 
upon  a  dense  and  heavy  cloud  that  seemed 
balanced  in  the  briffht  atmosphere  far  away 
in  the  distance ;  mither  my  eyes  turned, 
and  on  that  spot  was  my  gaze  riveted,  for  I 
knew  that  beneath  that  canopy  of  dull 
mnoke  lay  Dublin.  The  distant  murmur 
of  the  angry  voices  still  reached  me  as  I 
stood.  I  turned  one  backward  look,  the 
road  was  lonely,  not  a  shadow  moved  upon 
it ;  before  me  the  mountain  road  descend- 
ed in  a  zigzag  course  till  it  reached  the  val- 


ley ;  I  sprang  over  the  low  wall  that  skirted 
the  wayside,  and  with  my  eyes  still  fixed 
upon  the  dark  cloud  I  hurried  on — my 
heart  grew  lighter  with  every  step,  and 
when  at  length  I  reached  the  shelter  of  a 
pine  wood,  and  perceived  no  sign  of  being 
pursued,  my  spirits  rose  to  such  a  pitch  of 
excitement  that  I  shouted  for  very  joy. 

For  above  an  hour  my  path  contmued 
within  the  shelter  of  the  wood,  and  when 
at  last  I  emerged,  it  was  not  without  a 
sense  of  sudden  fear  that  I  looked  back  upon 
the  mountains  which  frowned  above  me, 
and  seemed  still  so  near.  I  thought,  too, 
I  could  mark  figures  on  the  road,  and  ima- 
gined I  could  see  them  moving  backward 
and  forward,  like  persons  seeking  for  some- 
thing, and  then  I  shuddered  to  think  that 
they  too  might  be  at  that  very  moment 
looking  at  me ;  the  thought  added  fresh 
speed  to  my  flight,  and  for  some  miles  I 
passed  forward  without  even  turning  once. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  as  I  drew  near 
the  city ;  hungry  and  tired  as  I  was,  the 
fear  of  heing  overtaken  was  uppermost  in 
my  thoughts,  and  as  I  mingled  in  the 
crowds  that  strolled  along  the  roads  enjoy- 
ing the  delicious  calmness  of  a  summers 
eve,  I  shrank  from  every  eye  like  something 
guilty,  and  feared  that  every  glance  that 
fell  on  me  was  detection  itself. 

It  was  not  until  I  entered  the  city,  and 
found  myself  traversing  the  crowded  and 
narrow  streets  that  formed  the  outskirts, 
that  I  felt  at  ease,  and  inquiring  my  way 
to  George's-street  Barracks,  I  hurried  on, 
i*egardless  of  the  strange  sights  and  sounds 
about.  At  that  hour,  the  humbler  portion 
of  the  population  was  all  astir ;  their  daily 
work  ended,  they  were  either  strolling  along 
with  their  families  for  an  evening  walk,  or 
standing  in  groups  around  the  numerous 
ballad-sin^ers,  who  delighted  their  audience 
with  diatribes  against  **the  Union,"  and 
ridiculous  attaclui  on  the  ministry  of  the 
day.  These,  however,  were  not  always  un- 
molested, for,  as  I  passed  on,  I  saw  more 
than  one  errant  minstrel  seized  on  by  the 
soldiery,  and  hurried  off  to  the  guard-house 
to  explain  some  uncivil  or  equivocal  allusion 
to  Lord  Castlereagh  or  Mr.  Cook,  such  evi- 
dences of  arbitrary  power  being  sure  to 
elicit  a  hearty  groan  or  shout  of  derision 
from  the  mob,  which  in  turn  was  replied  to 
by  the  soldiers ;  these  scolding  matches 
gave  an  appearance  of  tumult  to  the  town, 
which  on  some  occasions  did  not  stop  short 
at  mere  war  of  words. 

In  the  larger  and  better  streets  such  scenes 
were  unfrequent — but  here  patrols  of 
mounted  dragoons  or  police  passed  from 
time  to  time,  exchanging  as  they  went 
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certain  signals  as  to  the  state  of  the  city ; 
while  crowds  of  people  thronged  the  path- 
ways, and  conversed  in  a  low  tone,  which 
broke  forth  now  and  then  into  a  savage  yell 
as  often  as  some  interferenee  on  the  part  of 
the  military  seemed  to  excite  their  angry 
passions.  At  the  Castle  gates  tlie  crowd 
was  more  dense,  and  apparently  more  dar- 
ing, requinngall  the  efforts  of  the  dragoons 
to  keep  them  from  pressing  against  the 
railing,  and  leave  a  space  for  the  exit  of 
carriages,  which  from  time  to  time  issued 
from  the  Castle  yard.  Few  of  these,  in- 
deed, went  forth  unnoticed.  Some  watch- 
ful eye  would  detect  the  occupant  as  he  lay 
back  to  escape  observation — his  name  would 
be  shouted  aloud,  as  an  inevitable  volley  of 
hisses  and  execrations  showered  upon  him  ; 
and  in  this  way  were  received  the  names  of 
Mr.  Bingham,  Colonel  Loftus,  the  liight 
Hon.  Denis  Browne,  Isaac  Corry,  and 
several  others  who  happened  that  day  to  be 
dining  with  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and 
were  now  on  their  way  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Nothing  struck  me  so  much  in  the  scene 
as  the  real  or  apparent  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  mob  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
each  individuaPs  personal  and  political 
cai'cer ;  and  thus  the  price  for  which  they 
had  been  purchased — either  in  rank,  place, 
or  pounds  sterling,  was  cried  aloud  amid 
shouts  of  derision  and  laughter,  or  the  more 
vindictive  yells  of  an  infuriated  populace. 

"  Ha  !  Ben,  what  are  you  to  get  for  Bal- 
tinglass  ?  Boroughs  is  up  in  the  market. — 
Well,  Dick,  you  won't  take  the  place — 
nothing  but  hard  cash. — Don't  be  iiiding. 
Jemmy. — Look  at  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
boys. — A  groan  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  !" 
here  a  fearful  groan  from  the  mob  echoed 
through  the  streets.  *'  There's  Luke  Fox 
— ha  r  stole  away  !''  hero  followed  another 
veil. 

With  difficulty  I  elbowed  my  way  through 
the  densely-packed  crowd,  and  at  last 
reached  the  comer  of  George's  street,  where 
a  strong  police  force  was  stationed,  not 
permitting  the  passage  of  any  one  either  up 
or  down  that  great  thoroughfare.  Finding 
it  impossible  to  penetrate  by  this  way,  1 
continued  along  Dame  street,  where  I  found 
the  crowd  to  thicken  as  I  advanced.  Not 
only  were  the  pathways,  but  the  entire 
streets  filled  witn  people — through  whom 
the  dragoons  could  with  difficulty  force  a 
passage  for  the  carriages,  which  continued 
at  intervals  to  pass  down.  Around "  the 
statue  of  King  William  the  mob  was  in  its 
greatest  force.  Not  merely  the  railings 
around  the  statue,  but  the  figure  itself  was 
surmounted  by  perBonSy  who,  taking  ad- 


vantage of  their  elevated  and  secure  pos- 
tion,  hurled  their  abuse  upon  the  ^lioa 
and  military  with  double  bitterness.  Theae 
sallies  of  invective  were  always  accom- 
panied by  some  humorous  allusion,  whidi 
created  a  laugh  amon^  the  crowd  beneath, 
to  which,  as  the  objects  of  the  ridicab 
were  by  no  means  insensible,  the  usual  replf 
was  by  charging  on  the  people,  and  a  com- 
mand to  keep  back — a  difficult  precept 
when  pressed  forward  by  some  hundin 
behind  them.  As  I  maae  my  way  slowlj 
through  the  moving  mass,  I  could  see  thit 
a  powerful  body  of  norse  patrolled  between 
the  mob  and  the  front  of  the  College,  tiw 
space  before  which  and  the  iron  nuliii|i 
being  crammed  with  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity, for  so  their  caps  and  gowns  bespob 
them.  Between  this  party  and  the  othen 
a  constant  exchange  of  abuse  and  insnit 
was  maintained,  which  even  occasionally 
came  to  blows  whenever  any  chance  opnn^ 
tunity  of  coming  in  contact,  unobseryedbf 
the  soldiery,  presented  itself. 

In  the  interval  between  these  rival  paitki 
each  member's  carriage  was  obliged  to  paa^ 
and  here  each  candidate  for  the  honors  of 
one  and  the  execrations  of  the  other,  met 
his  bane  and  antidote. 

**  Ha  !  broken  beak,  there  you  go  I  bri 
luck  to  you  !    Ha  !  old  vulture,  Flood." 

"  Three  cheers  for  Flood,  lads  ! "  shontfli 
a  voice  from  the  College,  and  in  the  knl 
cry  the  yells  of  their  opponents  wem 
silenced,  but  only  to  break  forth  the  next 
moment  into  further  license. 

"  Here  he  comes,  here  he  comes,"  nid 
the  mob  ;  "make  way  there,  or  he'll  tab 
you  flying.  It's  himself  can  do  it  God 
bless  your  honor,  and  may  you  never  want 
a  gooj  baste  under  ye  ! " 

This  civil  speech  was  directed  to  a  smaii» 
handsome-looking  man  of  about  five-aad- 
forty,  who  came  dashing  along  on  a  rott 
thoroughbred,  peiiectly  careless  of  tfai 
crowd,  through  which  he  rode  with  asmit 
ing  face  and  a  merry  look.  His  letthM 
and  tops  were  all  in  perfect  jockey  styta^ 
and  even  to  his  long-lashed  whip  he  was  it 
everything  a  sportsmanlike  figure. 

"  That's  George  Ponsonby,"  said  a  mii 
beside  me,  in  answer  to  my  question  ;  "aad 
I  suppose  you  know  who  that  is  ?  " 

A  perfect  yell  from  the  crowd  drowned 
my  reply,  and  amid  the  mingled  curses  and 
execrations  of  the  mass^  a  dark-colored  ctf^ 
riage  moved  slowly  on  ;  the  ooachmlA 
evidently  fearful  at  every  step  lest  hb 
horses  should  strike  against  some  of  ^ 
crowd  and  thus  license  the  outbreak  thlk 
seemed  only  waiting  an  opportaniiy  t» 
burst  forth. 
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'<HaI  Bladderohops,  Bloody  Jack,  are 
jon  there  ?"  shoated  the  sayage  ringlead* 
ers,  as  they  preesed  np  to  the  very  glasses 
of  the  carnage,  and  stared  at  the  oocnpant. 
"  Who  is  it  ?  "  said  I,  again, 
"John  Toler,  the  Attorney-General/' 
Amid  deafening  cries  of  vengeance 
against  him  the  carriage  moved  on,  and 
then  rose  the  wild  oheers  of  the  Oollege 
men  to  welcome  their  partisan.  A  hurrah 
from  the  distant  end  of  Dame  street  now 
broke  on  the  ear,  which,  taken  up  by  those 
nearer,  swelled  into  regular  thunder,  and 
at  the  same  moment  the  dragoons  cried  out 
to  keep  hack,  a  lane  was  formed  in  a 
second,  and  down  it  came  six  smoking 
thoroughbreds ;  the  postilions  in  white  and 
silver,  cutting  and  purring  with  all  their 
might  Never  did  I  hear  such  a  oheer  as 
now  burst  forth ;  a  yellow  chariot,  its 
panels  covered  with  emblazonry,  came  fly- 
mg  past ;  a  hand  waved  from  the  window 
in  return  to  the  salutation  of  the  crowd, 
and  the  name  of  Tom  Gonolly  of  Castle- 
town rent  the  very  air ;  two  outriders  in 
their  rich  liveries  followed,  unable  to  keep 
their  place  through  the  thiok  mass  that 
wedged  in  after  the  retiring  equipage. 

8auroely  had  the  last  eono  of  the  voices 
snbsided  when  a  cheer  burst  from  the  op- 

Eosite  side,  and  a  waving  of  caps  and  hand- 
erchiefs  proclaimed  that  some  redoubted 
champion  of  Protestant  ascendancy  was  ap- 
proaching. The  crowd  rocked  to  and  fro 
as  question  after  question  poured  in. 

"  Who  is  it,  who  is  conung  ?  "  But  none 
could  tell,  for  as  yet  the  carriage,  whose 
horses  were  heard  at  a  smart  trot,  had  not 
tamed  tho  comer  of  Orafton  street ;  in  a 
few  moments  the  doubt  seemed  resolved, 
for  scarcely  did  the  horses  appear  in  sight 
when  a  perfect  yell  rose  from  the  crowd 
and  drowned  the  cheers  of  their  opponents. 
I  cannot  convey  anything  like  the  outbreak 
'of  Tindictive  passion  th^t  seemed  to  con* 
Tulse  the  mob,  as  a  splendidly-apjpointed 
carriage  drove  rapidly  past  andT  made 
toward  the  colonnade  of  the  Parliament- 
honse.  A  rush  of  the  people  was  made  at 
the  moment,  in  which,  as  in  a  wave,  I  was 
borne  along  in  spite  of  me.  The  dragoons, 
with  drawn  sabres,  pressed  down  upon  the 
crowd,  and  a  scene  of  frightful  confusion 
followed ;  many  were  sorely  wounded  by 
the  soldiera,  some  were  tmmpled  under 
foot,  and  one  poor  wretch  in  an  effort  to 
recover  himself  from  stumbling,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  stooping  for  a  stone,  and  cut 
through  the  skull  without  meix^y.  He  lay 
there  insensible  for  some  time,  but  at  last 
a  party  of  the  crowd  braving  everything, 
mshed  forward  and  carried  him  away  to  an 


hospital  During  this,  I  had  established 
myself  on  the  top  of  a  lamp*post,  which 
gave  me  a  full  view,  not  only  of  all  the 
proceeding  of  the  mob,  but  of  the  differ- 
emt  arrivals  as  they  drew  up  at  the  door  of 
the  house.  The  carriage  whose  approach 
was  signalized  by  all  these  disasters,  had 
now  reached  the  colonnade.  The  steps 
were  lowered,  and  a  young  man  of  the  very 
handsomest  and  'most  elegant  appearance 
descended  slowly  from  the  chariot ;  his 
dress  was  in  the  height  of  the  reigning 
fashion,  but  withal  had  a  certain  negli- 
gence that  bespoke  one  who  less  paid  at- 
tention to  toilet,  than  that  his  costume 
was  a  thin^  of  course,  which  could  not  but 
be,  like  all  about  him,  in  the  most  perfect 
taste.  In  his  hand  he  held  a  white  hand- 
kerchief, which,  as  he  carelessly  shook,  the 
Eerfume  floated  over  the  savage-looking, 
alf-naked  crowd  around  ;  he  turned  to 
give  some  directions  to  his  coachn>an,  and 
at  the  same  moment  a  dead  cat  was  hurled 
by  some  one  in  the  crowd  and  struck  him 
on  the  breast,  a  cry  of  exultation  rending 
tho  very  air  in  welcome  of  this  ruffian  act : 
as  for  him,  he  slowly  moved  his  face  round 
toward  the  mob,  and  as  he  bmshed  the 
dirt  from  his  coat  with  his  kerchief  he  be- 
stowed on  them  one  look,  so  full  of  im- 
measurable heartfelt  contempt,  that  they 
actually  quailed  beneath  it ;  the  cry  grew 
fainter  and  fainter,  and  it  was  only  as  he 
turned  to  enter  the  House  that  they  re- 
covered self-possession  enough  to  renew 
their  insulting  shout.  I  did  not  need  to 
ask  the  name,  for  the  yell  of  bloody  Castle- 
reagh  shook  the  very  air. 

"  Make  way  there — make  way,  boys  ! " 
shouted  a  rough  voice  from  the  crowd,  and 
a  roar  of  laughter,  that  seemed  to  burst 
from  the  entire  street,  answered  the  com- 
mand, and  the  same  instant  a  large  burly 
fi^ro  advanced  through  a  lane  made  for 
him  in  the  crowd,  mopping  his  great 
bullet-head  with  a  bright  scarlet  handker- 
chief. 

"Long  life  to  you,  Mr.  Egan  1  **  shout- 
ed one. 

**  Three  cheers  for  Bully  Egan,  boys  !  '* 
cried  another,  and  the  appeal  was  respond- 
ed to  at  onoe. 

''Make  way,  you  blackg[uards,  make 
way,  I  say,**  said  Egan,  affecting  to  be  dis- 
pleased at  this  display  of  his  popularity, 
"don't  you  see  who's  coming?"  Every 
eye  wajs  turned  at  once  toward  JDaly's  club- 
house, in  which  direction  he  pointed  ;  but 
it  was  some  minutes  before  the  dense  crowd 
would  permit  anything  to  be  seen.  Sud- 
denly, However,  a  oheer  arose  wilder  and 
louder  than  any  I  had  yet  heard  ;  from  the 
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street  to  the  yery  housetops  the  cry  was 
caught  up  and  repeated^  while  a  tumult- 
uous joy  seemed  to  rock  the  crowd  as  they 
moved  to  and  fro. 

At  this  moment  the  excitement  was  almost 
maddening ;  every  neck  was  strained  in  one 
direction,  every  eye  pointed  thither,  while 
the  prolonged  cheering  was  sustained  with 
a  roar  as  deafening  as  the  sea  in  a  storm. 
At  last  the  crowd  were  forced  back,  and  I 
saw  three  gentlemen  advancing  abreast: 
the  two  outside  ones  were  holding  between 
them  the  weak  and  trembling  figure  of  an  old 
and  broken  mau,  whose  emaciated  form  and 
withered  face  presented  the  very  extreme 
of  lassitude  and  weakness  ;  his  loose  coat 
hung  awkwardly  on  his  spare  and  shrnnken 
form,  and  he  moved  along  in  a  shuf!ling, 
slip-shod  fashion.  As  they  mounted  the 
steps  of  the  Parliament-house,  the  cheer- 
ing grew  wilder  and  more  enthusiastic,  and 
I  wondered  how  he  who  was  evidently  the 
object,  could  seem  so  indiiferent  to  tlic 
welcome  thus  given  him,  as  with  bent- 
down  head  he  pressed  on,  neither  turning 
right  nor  left.  With  seeming  difficulty 
he  was  assisted  up  the  steps,  when  he 
slowly  turned  round,  and,  removing  his 
hat,  saluted  the  crowd.  The  motion  was 
a  simple  one,  but  in  its  very  simplicity  was 
its  power.  The  broad  white  forehead, 
across  which  some  scanty  hair  floated  ;  the 
eye  that  now  beamed  proudly  forth,  was 
turned  upon  them,  and  never  was  the 
magic  of  a  look  more  striking ;  for  a  sec- 
ond all  was  hushed,  and  then  a  very  thun- 
der of  applause  rolled  out,  and  the  name 
of  Henry  Grattan  burst  from  every  tongue. 
Just  then  one  of  the  mob,  exasperated  by 
a  stroke  from  the  flat  of  a  dragoon's  sabre, 
had  caught  the  soldier  by  the  foot  and 
flung  him  from  his  saddle  to  the  ground  ; 
his  comrades  flew  to  his  rescue  at  once,  and 
charged  the  crowd,  which  fell  back  be- 
fore them.  The  College  men,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this,  sprang  forwaixl  on  the 
mob,  armed  with  their  favorite  weapons, 
their  hurdles  of  strong  oak  ;  the  street  was 
immediately  torn  up  behind,  and  a  shower 
of  paving  stones  poured  in  upon  the  luck- 
less military,  now  completely  hemmed  in 
between  both  parties.  Yells  of  rage  and 
defiance  rose  on  either  side,  and  the  cheers 
of  the  yictors  and  cries  of  the  wounded 
were  mixed  in  mad  confusion.  My  lamp- 
post was  no  longer  an  enviable  position, 
and  I  slipped  gently  down  toward  the 
the  ground ;  in  doing  so,  however,  I  un- 
fortunately kicked  off  a  soldier's  cap.  The 
man  turned  on  me  at  once  and  collared  me, 
and  notwithstanding  all  my  excuses  insist- 
ed on  carrying  me  off  to  the  guard-house. 


The  danger  of  such  a  thing  at  once  stmek 
me,  and  I  resisted  manfully.  The  mob 
cheered  me,  at  which  the  soldier  only  be- 
came more  angry  ^  and  ashamed,  too,  at 
being  opposed  by  a  mere  boy,  ho  seized  me 
rudely  by  the  throat.  My  blood  rose  at 
this,  and  I  struck  boldly  at  him,  my  fist 
met  him  in  the  face,  and  before  he  cooU 
recover  himself  the  crowd  were  upon  him. 
Down  he  went,  while  a  rush  of  the  mob^ 
escaping  from  the  dragoons,  flowed  over 
his  body  ;  at  the  same  moment  the  shont^ 
"Guard,  turn  out ! "  was  heard  from  the 
angle  of  the  Bank,  and  the  clattering  of 
arms  and  the  roll  of  a  drum  followed.  A 
cheer  from  the  mob  seemed  to  accept  the 
challenge,  and  every  hand  was  emplojed 
tearing  up  the  pavement  and  prepanng  ba 
tlie  fray?  Whether  by  my  own  seli-tp- 
pointment,  or  by  common  consent,  I  caonot 
say,  but  I  at  once  took  the  leadership,  and 
having  formed  the  crowd  into  two  parties 
directed  them,  if  hard  pressed,  to  retreat 
either  by  College  street  or  Westmoreland 
street.  Thus  one  party  could  assist  the 
other  by  enfilading  the  attacking  force, 
unless  they  w«re  in  sufficient  strength  to 
pursue  both  together.  We  had  not  long  to 
wait  the  order  of  battle.  The  soldiers  were 
formed  in  a  second,  and  the  word  was  giv- 
en to  advance  at  a  charge.  The  same  in- 
stant I  stepped  forward  and  cried,  "  Fire!" 
Never  was  an  order  so  obeyed-r-a  hundred 
paving  stones  showered  down  on  the 
wretched  soldiers,  who  fell  here  and  there 
in  the  ranks.  "Again  !"  I  shouted  to  my 
second  battalion,  that  stood  waiting  ik 
the  word,  and  down  came  another  hail- 
storm, that  rattled  upon  their  caps  and 
niuskct-s,  and  sent  many  a  stout  fellow  to 
the  rear.  A  wild  cheer  from  the  mob  pn^ 
claimed  the  victory,  but  at  the  same  in- 
stant a  rattling  of  ramrods,  and  a  clank  A 
firelocks,  was  heard  in  front;  and  from 
the  rear  of  the  soldiers  a  company  marched 
out  in  echelon,  and  drew  up  as  if  on  pir 
rade.  All  was  stilled,  not  a  man  movediA 
the  crowd,  indeed  our  tactics  seemed 
now  at  an  end,  when  suddenly  the  word, 
"  Make  ready — ^present !  '*  was  called  aui, 
and  the  same  instant  a  ringing  diachaigtt 
of  musketry  tore  through  the  crowd.  Ner- 
er  did  I  witness  such  a  scene  as  followed* 
All  attempts  to  retreat  were  blocked  up  bf 
the  pressure  from  behmd ;  and  the  sight ol 
the  wounded,  who  fell  by  the  dischargee! 
the  soldiei*s,  seemed  to  paralyze  every  eflcfft 
of  the  mob.  One  terrified  cry  rose  froia 
the  mass,  as  they  shrank  from  the  mnsketai 
Again  the  ramrods  were  heard  clinking  in 
the  barrels.  I  saw  there  was  but  one  mo- 
ment, and  cried  out>  "  Courage,  lads,  and 
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lotm  upon  thein  !  "  and  with  that  I  dashed 

nadly  forward,  followed  by  the  mob  that, 

ikeamijrhty  niasd,  now  rolled  heavily  af- 

H  me.     The  soldiers  fell  back  as  we  came 

)n:  their    bayonets  were  brought  to  tlie ' 

liiir^e,  the  word  **  Fire  low !''  wa,s  passed 

ilon^  the  liney  and  a  bright  sheet  of  Hame 

lashed    forth,    and    was    answered    by   a 

scream  of  angnish  that  drowDed  the  crasli 

of  the  fire.     In  the  rusli  backward  I  was 

thrown  on  the  ground,  and  at  first  believed 

I  had  been  shot,  but  I  soon  perceived  1  was 

nte  and  sprang  to  my  legs ;  but  tlio  same 

moment  a  olow  on  the  head  from  the  butt- 

ead  of  a   musket  smote  me  to  the  earth, 

ind  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  anything 

Tery  clearly  afterward,     I  had,    indeed,  a 

faint,  dreamy  recollection  of  being  danced 

upon    and    trampled    by    some' "hundred 

beavy  feet,  and  then  experiencing  a  kind 

of  swinging,  rocking  motion,  as  if  carried 

on  something  ;  but  these  sensations  are  far 

too  VLi^e   to  reason   upon,  much  less  to 

chronicle. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


A  CHARACTEIU 


There  must  have  been  a  very  consider- 
able interval  from  the  moment  I  have  last 
recorded  to  that  in  which  I  next  became  a  re- 
sponsible individual ;  but  in  what  manner, 
in  what  place,  or  in  what  company  it  was 
pflKsed,  the  reader  must  excuse  my  divulg- 
ing for  many  important  reasons,  one  of 
»bich  is,  I  never  clearly  knew  anything  of 
the  matter. 

To  date  my  recollections  from,  my  first 
consciousDcss,  I  may  state  that  I  found  my- 
lelf  on  my  liack  in  a  very  narrow  bed,  a  ta- 
ble beside  me  covered  with  phials  and  small 
lasb,  with  paper  cravats,  some  of  which 
hang  down,  queue  fashion,  to  an  absurd 
extent.  A  few  rush-backed  and  bottomed 
diiirs  lay  along  the  walls,  which  were 
coarsely  whitewashed.  A  window,  of  very 
inclcan  and  unprepossessing  aspect,  was 
partly  shaded  by  a  faded  scarlet  cur- 
tain, while  the  floor  was  equally  spar- 
ingly decked  with  a  small  and  ragged 
carpeu  Where  was  I  ?  was  the  fre- 
quent but  unsatisfactory  query  I  ever 
tat  to  myself.  Could  this  be  a  prison — 
ad  I  been  captured  on  that  riotous  even- 
ing and  carried  off  to  a  jail — or  was  I  in 
why  M'Eeown'a  territory  ?  for,  somehow, 
»  Terv  general  impression  was  on  my  mind 
that  lMrby'8  mf tfl  of  ubiauity  were  some- 
what lenuurkwle ;  or,'  lastly  (and  the 
^'u>agbt  was  not  a  pleasant  onc)^  was  this 


the  domicile  of  Anthony  Basset,  Esq.,  At- 
tomey-at-Law  ?  To  have  resolved  any  or 
all  of  these  doubts,  by  rising  and  taking  a 
personal  suiTcy  of  the  premises,  would  have 
been  my  first  thought ;  but,  unluckily,  I 
found  one  of  my  arms  bandaged,  and  in- 
closed in  a  brace  of  wooden  splints  ;  a  very 
considerable  general  impression  per^'adod 
mo  of  bi-uises  and  injuries  all  over  my 
body  ;  and,  worse  still,  a  kind  of  megrim 
accompanied  every  attempt  to  lift  my  head 
from  the  pillow,  that  made  me  heartily 
glad  to  he  down  again,  and  be  at  rest. 

That  I  had  not  fallen  into  unfriendly 
hands  was  about  the  extent  to  which  my 
deductions  led  me,  and  with  this  consola- 
tory fact,  and  a  steady  resolve  to  remain 
awake  three  days,  if  necessary,  so  as  to 
interrogate  the  first  visitor  who  should 
appreach  me,  I  mustered  all  my  j)atience, 
and  waited  quietly.  What  hour  of  the 
day  it  was  when  first  I  awoke  to  even  thus 
much  of  consciousness  I  cannot  sav  ;  but 
I  well  remember  watching  what  appeared 
to  mo  twelve  mortal  hours  in  my  anxious 
expectation  ;  at  last  a  key  turned  in  an 
outer  lock,  a  door  opened,  and  I  heard  a 
heavy  foot  enter.  This  was  shortly  fol- 
lowed by  another  step,  whose  less  imposing 
tread  was,  I  susixjcted,  a  woman's. 

"Where,  in  the  devil's  name,  is  the  can- 
dle ? ''  said  a  gruff  voice,  that  actually 
seemed  to  me  not  unknown.  "I  left  it 
on  the  table  when  I  went  out.  Oh  I  my 
shin's  broke — that  infernal  table  I " 

"  Oh,  Lord  !  oh,  Lord  !''  screamed  a 
female  voice. 

"Ah  !  you^ve  caught  it  too,"  cried  the 
other  in  glee  ;  "did  you  think  you  saw  a 
little  blue  flame  before  you  when  your  sliin 
was  harked  ?  " 

"You TO  a  monster,''  said  the  lady,  in  a 
tone  of  passionate  indignation. 

"Ilcrc  it  is — I  have  it,"  replied  the 
other,  not  paying  the  slightest  attention  to 
the  endearing  epithet  last  bestowed  ;  "and 
d — n  mo,  if  it's  not  burned  down  to  the 
socket*  Holloa  there  !  Peter  Dodd — you 
scoundrel — where  are  you  ?  " 

"Call  him  Saladin,'*'  said  the  ladv,  with 
a  sneer,   "  and  perhaps  he'll  answer.^' 

"Imp  of  darkness,  where  are  you  gone 
to  ?  Peter— Dodd— Dodd— Peter  !  Ah  ! 
you  young  blackguard,  where  were  you  all 
this  time  ?  " 

"  Asleep,  sir ;  sure  you  know  well,  sir,  it's 
little  rest  I  get,"  said  a  thin,  childish  voice, 
in  answer.  "Wasn't  it  five  o'clock  this 
morning  when  I  diviled  the  two  kidneys  ye 
had  for  supi)er  for  the  four  officers  and  had 
to  borrey  the  Kian  pepper  over  the  way  ?  " 

"Pll  bore  a  gimlet-holo  through  your 
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pineal  gland,  and  stnff  it  with  brass-headed 
nails,  if  you  reply  to  me.  Anna  Maria, 
that  was  a  fine  thought,  eh  ? — glorious,  by 
Jove  !  There,  put  tne  candle  there  ;  hand 
your  mistress  a  chair  ;  give  me  my  robe  de 
chambre.  Confound  me,  if  it's  not  getting 
like  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  on  the  map, 
full  of  very  straggling  dependencies.  Sup- 
per, Saladm." 

"  The  sorrow  taste — ^^ 

"  What  1  thou  piece  of  human  ebony, 
what  do  you  say  ?  '^ 

"Me  hab  no— a — ^ting  in  de  larder," 
cried  the  child,  in  a  broken  voice. 

'^  Isn't  there  a  back  of  a  duck  and  two 
slices  of  cold  bacon  ? "  asked  the  lady,  in 
the  tone  of  a  cross-examining  barrister. 

'*I  poisoned  the  bacon  for  the  rats, 
Miss  ;  and  for  the  duck — " 

"Let  me  strangle  him  with  my  own 
hands,"  shouted  tne  man ;  "  let  me  tear 
him  up  into  merry-thoughts.  Look  here, 
sirrah,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  like  John  Eem- 
ble,  "there  may  be  nothing  which  man 
eats  within  these  walls,  there  may  not  be 
wherewithal  to  regale  a  sickly  fly — no,  not 
enough  for  one  poor  spider  to  lunch  iipon  ; 
but  if  you  ever  dare  to  reply  to  me,  save 
in  Oriental  phrase,  I'll  throw  vou  in  a  sack, 
call  my  mutes,  and  hurl  you  into  the  Bos- 
phorus." 

"  Where,  sir  ?  " 

"  The  Dodder,  you  son  of  a  burnt  father. 
My  hookah." 

"  My  slippers,"  repeated  the  ladv. 

"My  lute,  and  the  sherbet,"  added  the 
gentleman. 

By  the  stir  in  the  chamber,  these  ar- 
rangements, or  something  equivalent  to 
them,  seemed  to  have  taken  place,  when 
again  I  heard, 

"  Dance  a  lively  measure,  Saladin ;  my 
Boul  is  heavy." 

Here  a  most  vile  tinkling  of  a  guitar 
was  heard,  to  which,  by  the  sounds  of  the 
feet,  I  could  perceive  Saladin  was  moving 
in  a  species  of  dance. 

"  Let  the  child  go  to  bed,  and  don't  be 
making  a  fool  of  yourself,"  said  the  lady,  in 
a  voice  of  bursting  passion. 

"  Thank  Heaven  1 "  said  I,  half  aloud, 
** she  isn't  mad." 

**Tink,  tink,  a-tink-a-tink,  tink-a-tink- 
a-dido,"  thrummed  out  her  companion. 
"  I  say,  Saladin,  heat  me  a  little  porter, 
with  an  egg,  and  some  sugar." 

The  door  closed  as  the  imp  made  his 
exit,  and  there  was  silence  for  some  seconds, 
during  which  my  uppermost  thought  was, 
"  What  infernal  mischance  has  thrown  me 
into  a  lunatic  asylum  f "  At  length  the 
man  spoke: 


"  I  say,  Anna  Maria,  Cradock  has  thia 
run  of  luck  a  long  time." 

"  Ho  plays  better  than  you,"  responded 
'  the  lady,  sKarply. 

I  "I deny  it,"  rejoined  he,  angrily.  "I 
play  whist  better  than  any  man  that  ever 
lived,  except  the  Begum  of  Soutancantan- 
tarabad,  who  beat  my  father.  They  played 
for  lacs  of  rupees  on  the  points,  and  a  te^ 
ritory  on  the  rub ;  five  to  two,  first  game 
against  the  loser,  in  white  elephanta." 

"How  vou  do  talk,"  said  Anna  Maria; 
"  do  you  forget  that  all  this  rubbish  doesnt 
go  down  with  me." 

"Well,  I  mean  old  Hickory,  that  had  the 
snuif-shop  in  Bath,  used  only  to  give  me 
one  point  in  the  rub,  and  we  played  for 
sixpence— damme,  I'll  not  forget  it— he 
cleaned  me  out  in  no  time.  Tink,  tink,  •- 
tink-a-tink,  tink-a-tink-a-dido.  Here,  Sali- 
din,  bear  me  the  spicy  cup,  ambrosial  boy  I** 

"  Ahem  ! "  said  the  lady,  in  a  tone  tbst 
didn't  sound  exactly  like  concurrence. 

"  Eat  a  few  dates,  and  then  repose,"  said 
the  deej)  voice. 

"  I  wish  I  had  them,  av  they  were  eat- 
able," said  Saladin,  as  he  turned  awav. 

"  Wretch  !  you  have  forgotten  to  salaam ; 
exit  slowly.  Tink,  tink,  a-tink-a-tint 
Anna  Maria,  he's  devilish  ffood,  now,  for 
black  parts.  I  think  I'll  make  Jones  bring 
him  out.  Wouldn't  it  be  original  to  make 
Othello  talk  broken  English  ?  *  Farewell  de 
camp  1 '  Eh  1  by  Jove,  that's  a  fine 
thought.  *  De  spirit-stir  a  drum,  de  piercy 
pipe  — by  Jove  1  I  like  that  notion." 

Here  the  gentleman  rose  in  a  glorioni 
burst  of  enthusiasm,  and  began  repeating 
snatches  from  Shakespeare,  in  the  jneasant 
travesty  he  had  hit  upon. 

"  Cnidock  revoked,  and  you  never  saw 
him,"  said  the  lady,  dryly,  interrupting  the 
monolo^e. 

"  I  did  see  it  clearly  enough,  but  I  had 
done  so  twice  the  same  game,"  said  he, 
gayly  ;  "  and,  if  the  grave  were  to  give  np 
its*  dead,  I,  too,  should  be  a  murderer. 
Pine  thought  that,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  He  won  seventeen-and-sixpenoe  from 
you,"  rejoined  she,  pettishly. 

"Two  bad  half-crowns---dowla8,  filthy 
dowlas,"  was  the  answer. 

"And  the  hopeful  young  gentleman ia 
the  next  room,  what  profi^ble  intentioD>i 
may  I  ask  you,  have  you  with  respect  to 
him?" 

"  Burke  !  Tom  Burke !  Bless  your  heart 
he's  only  son  and  heir  to  Burke  of  Mount 
Blazes,  m  the  countv  Galway.  His  father 
keeps  three  packs  pi  harriers^  one  of  fox> 
and  another  of  stag-hounds — a  kind  at 
brindled  devih^  three  feet  eight  in  height ; 
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lie  won't  take  them  under.  His  father  and 
mine  were  schoolfellows  at  Dnndundera* 
mud,  in  the  Himalaya,  and  he— that  is^  old 
Barke — saved  my  father's  life  in  a  tiger- 
hant ;  and  am  I  to  forget  the  heritage  of 
gratitude  my  father  left  me  ?  " 

"  You  ought  not,  perhaps,  since  it  was 
the  only  one  he  bequeathed,''  quoth  the 
lady. 

"  What !  Is  the  territorr  of  Shamdoonah 
and  Bunfunterabad  notning  ?  Are  the 
great  suits  of  red  emeralds  and  blue  opal, 
that  were  once  the  crown-jewels  of  Saidh 
Sinj?  Doolah,  nothing  ?  Is  the  scimitar  of 
Hanz,  with  yerses  of  the  Koran  in  letters 
of  pure  brilliants,  nothing  ?" 

"  Youll  drive  me  distracted  with  your 
insane  folly,"  rejoined  the  lady,  nsing  and 
pushing  back  her  chair  with  violence. 
"  To  talk  this  way  when  you  know  you 
haven't  got  a  flve-pound  note  in  the  world." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  out  the  jolly 
voice  of  the  other;  "that's  good,  faith. 
If  I  only  consented  to  dip  my  Irish  pro- 
perty, I  could  raise  fourteen  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  pounds,  so  Mahony  tells 
me.  But  I'll  never  ffive  up  the  royalties — 
never.  There,  you  have  my  last  word  on 
the  matter  :  ratner  than  surrender  my  tin- 
mine,  I'd  consent  to  starve  on  twelve  thou- 
sand a  year,  and  resign  my  claim  to  the 
title,  which,  I  believe,  the  next  session  will 
give  me  ;  and  when  you  are  Lady  Machinery 
— something^  or  other — maybe  they  won't 
bite,  eh  ?    Kamskms  versus  wrinkles." 

A  violent  bang  of  the  door  announced  at 
this  moment  the  exit  of  the  lady  in  a  rage, 
to  which  her  companion  paid  no  atten- 
tion, as  he  continued  to  mumble  to  him- 
self. 

"Surrender  the  royalties—never.  Oh, 
she's  gone — ^well,  she's  not  far  wrong  after 
all.  1  dare  not  draw  a  check  on  my  own 
exchequer  at  this  moment  for  a  larger  sum 
than — let  me  see — ^twenty-four,  twenty-five, 
twenty-ei^ht  and  tenpence ;  with  twenty- 
nine  shillings,  the  grand  firm  of  Bubbleton 
and  Co.  must  shut  up  and  suspend  their 
payments. "  So  saying,  he  walked  from  the 
room  in  stately  fashion,  and  closed  the  door 
after  him. 

My  first  thought^  as  I  listened  to  this 
speech,  was  one  of  gratefulness  that  I  had 
fallen  into  the  friendly  hands  of  my  old 
coach  companion,  whose  kmdness  still 
lived  fresh  m  my  memory  ;  my  next  was, 
what  peculiar  form  of  madness  could  ac- 
count for  the  stranse  outpouring  I  had  just 
overheard,  in  which  my  own  name  was  so 
absurdly  introduced,  coupled  with  family 
circumstances  I  knew  never  had  occurred. 
Sleep  was  now  out  of  the  question  with 


me ;  for  whole  hours  lon^  I  could  do 
nothing  but  revolve  in  my  mind  all  the  ex- 
traordinary odds  and  ends  of  my  friend 
Bubbleton  s  conversation,  which  I  remem- 
bered to  have  been  so  struck  by  at  my  first 
meeting  with  him.  The  miraculous  ad- 
ventures of  his  career,  his  hair-breadth 
'scapes,  his  enormous  wealth,  the  voluptu- 
ous ease  of  his  daily  life,  and  his  habite  of 
luxury  and  expenditure  with  which  he  then 
astounded  me,  had  now  received  some  solu- 
tion— while,  at  the  same  time,  there  was 
something  in  his  own  common-sense  obser- 
vations to  himself  that  puzzled  me  much, 
and  gave  a  great  difficulty  to  all  mjcalcula- 
tions  concerning  him. 

To  all  these  confiicting  doubts  and  dif- 
ficulties sleei)  at  last  succeeded ;  but  better 
far  for  me  it  had  not ;  for  with  it  came 
dreams  such  as  sick  men  only  experience ; 
all  the  distorted  images  that  rose  before 
my  wandering  faculties,  mingling  with  the 
strange  fragments  of  Bubbleton's  conversa- 
tion, made  a  phantasmagoria  the  most  per- 
plexing and  incomprehensible ;  and  which, 
even  on  waking,  I  could  not  banish,  so 
completely  had  Saladin  and  his  pas  seul, 
the  guitar,  the  hookah,  and  the  suit  of  red 
emeralds  ^ken  hold  of  my  erring  intellect. 

Candid,  though  not  fiair  reader,  have  you 
ever  been  tipsy  ?  Have  you  ever  gone  so 
far  over  the  boundary  line  that  sepai-ates 
the  land  of  mere  sobriety  from  its  neigh- 
boring territory,  the  country  of  irresponsi- 
ble impulses,  that  you  actually  doubted 
which  was  the  way  liack,  that  you  thought 
you  saw  as  much  g^ood  sense  and  good  judg- 
ment on  the  one  side  of  the  frontier  as  the 
other,  with  only  a  strong  balance  of  good- 
fellowship  to  induce  a  preferenoe  ?  S  you 
know  this  state,  if  you  iiave  taken  the  pre- 
cise quantum  of  champagne,  or  moselle 
mousseux,  that  induces  it,  and  yet  goes  no 
farther,  then  do  you  perfectly  understand 
all  the  trials  and  difficulties  of  my  waking 
moments,  and  you  can  appeciate  the  ar- 
duous task  I  undertook  in  my  effort  to 
separate  the  real  from  the  imaginary,  the 
true  types  from  their  counterfeits ;  in  a 
word,  the  wanderings  of  my  own  brain 
from 'those  of  Captain  Bubbleton's. 

In  this  aCTeeable  and  profitable  occupa- 
tion was  r  engaged,  when  the  same  im- 
posing tread  and  heavy  footstep  I  had 
heard  the  previous  evening  entered  the  ad- 
joining room  and  approached  my  door. 
The  lock  turned,  and  the  illustrious  cap- 
tain himself  appeared  ;  and  here  let  me 
observe,  that  \t  grave  censure  be  occasion- 
ally bestowed  on  persons  who  by  the  as- 
sumption of  voice,  look,  or  costume,  seek 
to  terrorize  over  infant  minds,  a  no  less 
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heavy  sentence  Bhoold  be  bestowed  on  all 
who  lord  it  over  the  frail  faculties  of  sick- 
ness by  any  absurdity  in  their  personal 
appearance  ;  and  that  I  may  not  seem  cap- 
tious, let  me  describe  my  friend.  The 
captain,  who  was  somewhere  about  the  for- 
ties, was  a  full-faced,  chubby,  good-looking 
fellow,  of  some  five  feet  ten  or  eleven 
inches  in  height  ;  his  counten«ance  had 
been  intended  by  nature  for  the  expression 
of  such  emotions  as  arise  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  turtle,  milk-punch,  truffled  tur- 
keys, mulled  i)ort,  mulligatawney,  stilton, 
stout,  and  pickled  oysters  ;  a  rich,  mellow- 
looking  pair  of  dark-brown  eyes,  with  large 
bushy  eyebrows,  meeting  atiove  the  nose, 
which  latter  feature  was  a  little  "  on  the 
snub,  and  off  the  Koman  ;"  his  mouth  was 
thick-lipped,  and  had  that  peculiar  mo- 
bility which  seems  inseparable,  wherever 
eloquence  or  imagination  predominate  ;  in 
color,  his  face  was  of  that  uniform  hue 
painters  denominate  as  ''warm/'  in  fact, 
a  rich  sunset  Glaude-Lorrainish  tint,  that 
seemed  a  compound,  the  result  of  high-sea- 
soned meats,  plethora,  punch,  and  the  trop- 
ics ;  in  figure,  he  was  like  a  huge  pudding- 
bag,  supported  on  two  short  little  dumpy 
pillars  tnat,  from  a  sense  of  the  super- 
incumbent weight,  had  wisely  spread  them- 
selves out  below,  giving  to  his  lower  man 
the  appearance  of  a  stunted  letter  A ;  his 
arms  were  most  preposterously  short,  and 
for  the  convenience  of  locomotion,  he  used 
them  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  fins  ; 
as  to  his  costume  on  the  moniing  in  ques- 
tion, it  was  a  singularly  dirty  and  patched 
dressing-gown  of  antiqiio  silk,  fastened 
about  the  waist  by  a  girdle,  from  which 
depended  a  scimitar  on  one  side,  and  a 
meerschaum  on  the  other ;  a  well-worn  and 
not  over  clean-looking  shawl  was  fastened 
in  fashion  of  a  turban  round  his  head  ;  a 

eir  of  yellow  buskins  with  faded  gold 
(sels  decorated  legs  which  occasionally 
peeped  from  the  fol(&  of  the  robe  de  cham- 
ore,  without  any  other  covering. 

Such  was  the  outward  man  of  him  who 
suddenly  stopped  short  at  the  doorway, 
while  he  held  the  latch  in  his  hanc^  and 
called  out, 

**  Burke  !  Tom  Burke,  don't  be  violent, 
don't  be  outrageous,  jou  see  I'm  armed  1 
I'd  cut  you  down  without  mercy  if  you 
attempt  to  lift  a  finder  I  Promise  me  this 
T-do  yon  hear  me  ?  " 

That  any  one  even  unarmed  could  have 
conceived  lear  from  such  a  poor,  weak  ob- 
ject aa  I  was,  seemed  so  utterly  absurd, 
that  I  laughed  ontri^ht ;  an  emotion  on 
my  part  that  seemingly  imparted  bnt  little 
confidence  to  my  fnend  the  Captain,  who 


retreated  still  closer  to  the  door,  and 
seemed  ready  for  flight  The  first  use  I 
could  make  of  speech,  however,  was,  to 
assure  him  that  i  was  not  only  perfectly 
calm  and  sensible,  but  deeply  grateful  for 
kindness  which  I  knew  not  how,  nor  to 
whom  I  l>ecame  indebted. 

"  Don't  roll  your  eyes  there  ;  don't  look 
so  d — d  treacherous!"  said  he;  **keep 
down  your  hands ;  keep  them  under  the 
bed-clothes.  I'd  put  a  bullet  through  your 
skull  if  you  stired  ! " 

I  again  protested  that  any  manifestati(m 
of  quietness  he  asked  for  I  would  immo- 
diately  comply  with,  and  begged  him  to  sit 
down  beside  me  and  tell  me  where  I  was  and 
how  I  had  come  hither.  Having  established 
an  outwork  of  a  table  and  two  chairs  between 
us,  and  cautiously  having  left  the  door  ajar, 
to  secure  his  retreat,  he  drew  the  scimitar 
and  placed  it  before  him,  his  eyes  being 
fixed  on  me  the  entire  time. 

**  Well,"  said  he,  as  he  assumed  a  seat, 
and  leaned  his  arm  on  the  table,  "  so  yon 
are  quiet  at  last.  Lord  !  what  a  frightfnl 
lunatic  you  were.  Nobedy  would  approach 
your  bed  but  me.  The  stoutest  keeper  of 
Swift's  hospital  fled  from  the  s|>ot,  while  I 
said,  ^  Leave  him  to  me.  The  human  eye 
is  your  true  agent  to  humble  the  pride  of 
maniacal  frenzy.' " 

With  these  words  he  fixed  on  me  a  look 
such  as  the  chief  murderer  in  a  melodrama 
assumes  at  the  moment  he  proceeds  to  im- 
molate a  whole  family. 

**  You  infernal  young  yillain,  how  I  sub- 
dued you — how  you  quailed  before  me  !" 

There  was  something  so  ludicrous  in  the 
contrast  of  this  bravery  with  his  actual 
terror,  that  again  I  burst  out  a-laughing, 
upon  which  he  sprang  up,  and  brandishine 
his  sabre,  vowed  vengeance  on  me  if  I 
stirred.  After  a  considerable  time  spent 
thus,  I  at  last  succeeded  in  impressing  oim 
with  the  fact,  that  if  I  had  alt  the  will  in 
the  world  to  tear  him  to  pieces,  my  strength 
would  not  suffice  to  carry  me  to  the  door. 
An  assurance  which,  however  sorrowfully 
made  by  me,  I  perceived  to  afford  him  the 
most  unmixed  satisfaction. 

**  That's  right,  quite  right,"  said  he, 
^^  and  mad  should  he  be  indeed  who  would 
measure  strength  with  me.  The  red  men 
of  Tuscarora  always  called  me  the  great 
buffalo.  I  used  to  carry  a  bark  canoe  with 
my  squaw  and  nine  little  black  devils  under 
one  arm,  so  as  to  leave  the  other  free  for 
my  tomahawk.  ^  He,  how,  he  I '  that's  the 
war  step." 

Here  he  stooped  down  to  his  knees,  and 
then  sprang  up  again,  with  a  yell  that  ao- 
toally  made  me  start,  and  brought  a  new 
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ictor  on  the  scene  in  the  person  of  Anna 
Karia,  whose  name  I  had  so  frequently 
beani  the  night  before. 

••  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  said  the  lady,  a 
short,  5([nab-like  woman,  of  nearly  tlie  cap- 
tain's \i^Qj  but  none  of  his  personal  attrac- 
tions. **  We  can't  hare  him  screaming  all 
day  in  that  fashion." 

'*It  isn't  he,  it  was  I  who  was  perform- 
in;!  the  war  dance.  Come,  now,  let  down 
Tour  hair,  and  be  a  squaw — do.  What 
trouble  is  it  ?  and  bring  in  Saladin  ;  we'll 
{ret  np  a  combat  scene ;  devilish  line  thought 
that  I '' 

The  indicant  look  of  the  lady  in  replv 
to  this  modest  proposal  again  overpoweroi 
me,  and  I  sank  back  in  my  bed  exhausted 
▼ith  laughter,  an  emotion  which  I  was 
forewl  to  subdue  as  well  as  I  might  on  be- 
boldin:,'  the  angry  countenance  with  which 
the  laily  regarded  me. 

"I  say,  Burke,"  cried  the  captain,  "let 
mo  prcireut  you  to  my  sister,  Miss  Anna 
Maria  Bubbleton." 

A  very  dry  recognition  on  Miss  Anna 
Maria  s  part  replied  to  the  effort  I  made  to 
Balute  her,  and  as  she  turned  on  her  heel 
she  said  to  her  brother, "  Breakfast's  ready," 
and  left  the  room. 

Bubbleton  jumped  up  at  this,  rubbed  his 
mouth  pleasantly  with  his  hand,  smacked 
bis  lips,  and  then  dropping  his  voice  to  a 
whisper,  muttered  : 

'•  Excuse  me,  Tom,  but  if  I  have  a  weak- 
ness it  is  for  Yarmouth  bloaters,  and  an- 
chovy toast,  milk  chocolate,  marmalade, 
iot  rolls,  and  reindeer  tongue,  with  a  very 
anall  cla^  of  pure  white  brandy,  as  a  qua^ 
lifter.'^  So  saying,  ho  whisked  about  and 
nude  his  exit. 

^Tiile  my  host  was  thus  occupied  I  was 
visited  by  the  regimental  surgeon,  who  in- 
fonnod  mo  that  my  illness  had  now  been  of 
some  weeks'  duration  ;  severe  brain  fever, 
with  various  attending  evils,  and  a  broken 
arm,  being  the  happy  results  of  my  even- 
ii^'g  adventure  at  the  Parliament-house. 

**  Bubbleton  is  an  old  friend  of  yours," 
continued  the  doctor ;  and  then,  without 
pving  me  time  to  replv,  added,  "  capital 
fellow,  no  better  ;  a  little  given  to  the  mi- 
lacilous— ch  I  but  nothing  worse." 

**Why  he  does  indeed  seem  to  have  a 
rtronjTcin  for  fiction,"  said  I,  half  timidly. 
"  Bless  your  heart,  ho  never  ceases  ;  his 
'forld  15  an  ideal  thing,  full  of  impossible 
People  and  events,  where  he  has  lived  at 
Itmwmc  centuries,  enjoying  the  intima- 
cies of  princes,  statesmen)  poets,  and  war- 
nora ;  he  has,  in  his  own  estimation,  un- 
limited  wealth  and  unbounded  resources, 
we  irant  of  which  he  is  never  convinced  of 


till  pressed  for  five  shillings  to  buy  his 
dinner." 

**  And  his  sister,"  said  I,'*  what  of  her  ?" 

**  Just  as  strange  a  chamcter  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  She  is  as  matter-of-fact 
as  he  is  imaginative.  To  all  his  flights  she 
as  resolutely  enters  a  dissentient  ;  and  he 
never  inflates  his  balloon  of  miracles  with- 
out her  stepping  forward  to  punch  a  hole 
in  it.     But  here  thev  come." 

'*  I  say.  Pepper,  how  goes  your  patient  ? 
Spare  no  pains,  old  fellow — no  ex])ense  ; 
only  get  him  round.  I've  left  a  check  for 
you  for  five  hundred  in  the  next  room. 
This  is  no  regimental  case — come,  come, 
it's  my  wav,  and  I  insist  upon  it." 

Pe])per  feowed  with  an  air  of  the  deepest 
gratitude,  and  actually  looked  so  overpow- 
ered by  the  liberality,  "that  I  began  to  sus- 
pect there  might  be  less  tnith  in  his  ac- 
count of  Bul)bleton  than  I  thought  a  few 
minutes  before. 

*^A11  instmity  has  left  him  —  that's 
pleasant.  I  sayj^  Tom,  you  must  have  had 
glorious  thoughts,  eh  ?  T\'hen  you  were 
mad,  did  vou  ever  think  vou  wore  an  ana- 
conda  bolting  a  goat,  or  the  Eddystone 
lightliouso  when  u\e  foundation  began  to 
shift?" 

'*No,  never." 

**  How  odd  !  I  remember  being  once 
thrown  on  my  head  off  a  drag.  I  was 
breaking  in  a  pair  of  yoimg  unicorns  for 
the  Queen  of — " 

'*  No  1  "  said  Anna  Mnria,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  holding  up  her  finger,  at  the  same 
moment,  in  token  of  reproof. 

The  captain  became  mute  on  the  instant, 
and  the  verv  word  he  was  about  to  utter 
stuck  in  his  thrant,  and  he  stood  with  his 
mouth  open,  like  one  in  enchantment. 

"You  said  a  little  weak  tea,  I  think," 
said  Miss  Bubbleton,  turning  toward  the 
doctor. 

**  Yes,  and  some  drj-  toast,  if  he  liked  it; 
and,  in  a  day  or  two,  a  half  glass  of  wine- 
and- water. " 

**  Some  of  that  tokay  old  Pippo  Ester- 
hazy  sent  us."  • 

**'No,"  said  the  lady  again,  in  the  same 
tone  of  menace. 

**And,  i^erhaps,  after  a  week,  the  open 
air  and  a  little  exercise  in  a  carriage." 

**The  barouche  and  the  four  ponies,"  in- 
terrupted Bubbleton. 

*•  2\o,"  repeated  Miss  Anna  Maria,  but 
in  such  a  voice  of  imperious  meaning,  that 
the  poor  captain  actually  fell  back,  and 
only  muttered  to  himself,* 

"What  would  be  the  use  of  wealth,  if 
one  couldn't  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of 
one's  friends  ?  " 
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"There's  the  drum  for  parade,"  cried  the 
doctor ;  "you'll  be  late,  and  so  shall  L" 

They  both  bustled  out  of  the  room  to- 
gether, while  Miss  Anna  Maria,  taking  her 
work  out  of  a  small  bag  she  carried  on  her 
arm,  drew  a  chair  to  the  window  and  sat 
down,  having  quietly  intimated  to  me  that, 
as  conversation  was  deemed  injurioos  to 
me,  I  must  not  speak  one  syllable. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

Alf  UNLO0KKI>-F0R  YISTTOR. 

All  my  endeavors  to  ascertain  the  steps 
by  which  I  came  to  occupy  my  present 
abode  were  fruitless,  inasmuch  as  Captain 
Bnbbleton  contrived  to  surround  his  expla- 
nation with  such  a  mist  of  doubtful,  if  not 
impossible,  circumstances,  that  I  gave  up 
the  effort  in  despair,  and  was  obliged  to  sit 
down  satisfied  with  the  naked  fact,  that  it 
was  by  some  soldiers  of  his  company  I  was 
captured,  and  by  them  brought  to  the 
ffuard-house.  Strangely  enough,  too,  I 
found  that,  in  his  self-mystification,  the 
worthy  captain  had  invested  me  with  all  the 
honors  of  a  staunch  loyalist  who  had  earned 
his  cracked  skull  in  defense  of  the  soldiery 
against  the  mob ;  and  this  prevailing  im- 
pression gave  such  a  tone  to  nis  narrative, 
that  he  not  only  set  to  work  to  trace  back  a 
whole  generation  of  Burkes  famed  for  their 
attachment  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  but 
also  took  a  peep  into  the  probable  future, 
where  he  saw  me  covered  with  rewards  for 
my  heroism  and  gallantry. 

Young  as  I  was,  I  hesitated  long  how  far 
I  dare  trust  him  with  the  real  state  of  the 
ease.  I  felt  that  in  so  doing  I  should 
either  expose  him  to  the  self-reproach  of  hav- 
ing harbored  one  he  would  deem  a  rebel — 
or,  by  withdrawing  from  mo  his  protection, 
give  him,  perhaps,  greater  pain  by  com- 
nelling  him  to  such  an  ungracious  act. 
Yet  how  could  I  receive  attention  and  kind- 
ness under  these  false  colors  ?  This  was  a 
puzzling  and  difficult  thing  to  resolve  ;  and 
a  hundred  times  a  day  I  wished  I  had  never 
been  rescued  by  him,  but  taken  my  chance 
of  the  worst  fortune  had  in  store  for  me. 

While,  therefore,  my  strength  ctcw  with 
every  day,  these  thougite  haLJf  and  de- 
pressed  me.  The  continual  conflict  in  my 
mind  deprived  me  of  all  ease  ;  and  scarcely 
a  morning  broke  in  which  I  had  not  decided 
on  avowing  my  real  position  and  my  true 
sentiments;  and  still,  when  the  moment 
came,  the  flighty  uncertainty  of  Bubble>- 
ton's  manner — ^hia  caprice  and  indiscretion — 


all  frightened  me,  and  I  was  silent.  I 
I  hoped,  too,  that  some  questioning  on  his 
part  might  give  me  a  fitting  opportunity 
for  such  a  disclosure  ;  but  here  again  I  was 
deceived.  The  jolly  captain  was  far  too 
busy  inventing  his  own  history  of  me,  to  think 
of  asking  for  mine  ;  and  I  found  out  from 
the  surgeon  of  the  regiment,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  made  at  the  mess- 
table,  I  was  an  only  son,  possessed  of  im- 
mense estates — somewhat  incumbered,  to 
be  sure  (among  other  debts,  a  large  jpinture 
to  my  mother) — that  I  had  come  up  to 
town  to  consult  the  Attorney-General  about 
the  succession  to  a  title  long  in  abeyance 
in  my  family,  and  was  going  down  to  the 
House  in  Lord  Castlereagh's  carria^,  when, 
fired  by  the  rufiianism  of  the  mob,  x  sprang 
out,  and  struck  one  of  the  ringleaders,  etc., 
etc. 

How  this  visionary  history  had  its  ori^n, 
or  whether  it  had  any,  save  in  the  wander- 
ing fancies  of  his  brain,  I  knew  not ;  but 
eitncr  by  frequent  rei)etjition  of  it,  or  by 
the  strong  hold  a  favorite  notion  sometimes 
will  take  of  a  weak  intellect,  he  so  &r 
believed  it  true,  that  he  wrote  more  than 
one  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  to  assure 
him  that  I  was  rapidly  recovering,  and 
would  be  delighted  to  receive  him — ^which, 
whether  from  a  knowledge  of  the  captain's 
character,  or  h  is  indifference  as  to  my  fate,  the 
secretary  certainly  never  took  any  notice  of 
whatever. 

Bubbleton  bad  too  much  experience  of 
similar  instances  of  neglect  to  be  either 
afilicted  or  offended  at  this  silence  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  satisfied  his  mind  by  an  excuse 
of  his  own  inventing,  and  went  'about  say- 
ing, '/ 1  think  we'll  have  Castlereagh  down 
to-day  to  see  Burke,"  until  it  became  a  cant 
on  p^de,  and  a  je^t  at  mess. 

Meanwhile,  his  active  mind  was  not  lyin^ 
dormant.  Indignant  that  no  inquiries  had 
been  made  alter  me,  and  astonished  that  no 
aide-de-camp — ^not  even  a  liveried  menial  of 
the  Viceroy's  household — had  come  down 
to  receive  the  daily  bulletin  of  my  health, 
and  somewhat  piqued,  perhaps,  that  his 
own  important  services  i*egarding  me  re- 
mained unacknowledged,  he  set  about 
springing  a  mine  for  himself  which  very 
nearly  b^me  my  ruin. 

After  about  ten  da]^  spent  by  me  in  this 
state  of  painful  vacillation,  my  mind 
vibrating  ^tween  two  opposite  courses, 
and  seeing  arguments  for  either,  both  in  the 
matter-of-fact  shortness  of  Miss  Bubbleton 's 
not  over^courteous  manner,  and  the  splen- 
didly liberal  and  vast  conceptions  of  her 
brother,  I  went  to  my  bea  one  night, 
I  resolved  that  on  the  very  next  morning  I 
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would  hesitate  no  longer;  and  as  my 
strength  woald  now  permit  of  my  being 
able  to  walk  unassisted^  I  would  explain 
freely  to  Bubbleton  every  oiroumstance  of 
my  life,  and  take  my  leave  of  him,  to  wan- 
der, I  knew  not  where.  This  decision  at 
length  beiuK  come  to,  I  slept  more  soundly 
than  I  had  slept  for  many  nights,  nor 
awoke  until  the  loud  step  and  the  louder 
Toice  of  the  captain  had  aroused  me  from 
my  slumbers. 

''  Eh,  Tom — a  good  night,  my  lad  ? 
How  soundly  you  sleep !  Just  like  the 
Lachigong  Indians :  they  go  to  bed  after 
the  hunting  season,  and  never  wake  till  the 
bears  come  in  next  fall.  I  had  the  knack 
myself  once,  but  then  I  always  took  six  or 
seven  dozen  of  strong  Burton  ale  first — and 
that,  they  said,  wasn't  quite  fair ;  but  for 
a  white  man,  I'd  back  myself  for  a  thou- 
sand to-morrow.  But  what's  this  I  have  to 
tell  you  ?  Something  or  other  was  in  my 
head  for  you.  Oh,  I  have  it  I  I  say,  Tom, 
old  fellow,  I  think  I  have  touched  them  up 
to  some  purpose.  They  didn't  expect  it — 
no,  hang  it  I  they  little  knew  what  was  in 
store  for  them.  They  weren't  quite  pre- 
pared for  it.    Bv  Jove,  that  they  weren't  I " 

"  Who  are  tney  ?  "  said  I  sitting  un  in 
my  bed,  and  somewhat  curious  to  near 
something  of  these  astonished  individuals. 

**  The  Government,  my  lad  I — ^the  Castle 
— the  Private  Sec. — the  Major — the  Trea- 
sury— the  Board  of  Oreen  Cloth — ^the — 
what  d'ye  call  them? — ^the  Privy  Council." 

'^  Why,  what  has  happened  them  ?'' 

'^I'U  show  you  what's  happened.  Lie 
down  again,  and  compose  yourself.  He 
won't  be  here  before  twelve  o'clock ;  though, 
by-the-by,  I  promised  on  my  honor  not  to 
say  a  word  about  his  coming.  But  it's  over 
now." 

"  Who  is  it  ?  "  said  I  eagerly. 

**  Oh,  I  can't  tell  now.  You'll  see  him 
very  soon,  and  ri&;ht  glad  he'll  be  to  see 
you,  so  he  says.  But  here  they  are— here's 
the  whole  affair."  So  saying,  he  covered 
the  bed  with  a  mass  of  newspapers,  and 
blotted,  ill-written  manuscripts,  among 
which  he  commenced  a  vigorous  search  at 
once. 

'^  Here  it  is.  I've  found  it  out.  Listen 
to  this  :  *  TIte  Press,  Friday,  August  10. — 
The  magnificent  ourang-outang  that  Cap- 
tain Bubbleton  is  about  to  present  to  the 
Lady-Lieutenant — '  No;  that  isn't  it. 
It  must  be  in  Faulkner*  Ay,  here  we  have 
it:  'In  Captain  Bubbleton's  forthcoming 
volume,  which  we  have  been  favored  with  a 
private  perusal  of,  a  very  singular  account  is 

S'ven  of  the  gigantic  mouse  found  in  Can- 
H^  which  grows  to  the  sisse  of  a  common 


mastiff—'  No ;  that's  not  it.  You've 
heard  of  that,  Tom,  though,  haven't  you  ?" 

''Never,"  s^d  I,  trying  to  repress  a 
smile. 

"  I'm  amazed  at  that.  Never  heard  of 
my  curious  speculations  about  the  Candian 
mouse  f  The  fellow  has  a  voice  like  a  hu- 
man being — ^you'd  hear  him  crying  in  the 
woods,  and  you'd  swear  it  was  a  child.  I've 
a  notion  that  the  Greeks  took  their  word 
'•mousikos '  from  this  fellow  ;  but  that's 
not  what  I'm  looking  for.  No ;  but  here 
it  is.  This  is  squib  No.  1 :  '  Tuesday 
morning. — We  are  at  length  enabled  to 
state  that  the  young  gentleman  who  took 
such  a  prominent  pi^  in  defending  the 
military  against  the  savage  and  murderous 
attack  of  the  mob  in  the  late  riot  in  Col- 
lege green  is  now  out  of  danger  ;  being  re- 
moved to  Captain  Bubbleton's  quarters  in 
George's  street  Barracks,  he  was  immediate^ 
ly  trepanned — " 

"Eh  ?  trepanned!" 

"  No,  you  weren't  trepanned  ;  but  Pep- 

Eer  said  you  might  have  been  though,  and 
e'd  just  as  soon  do  it  aa  not ;  so  I  put  in 
trepanned.  '  The  pia-mater  was  fortunate- 
ly not  cut  through.'  That  you  don't  un- 
derstand ;  but  no  matter — hem,  hem  I 
'  Congestion  of — '  hem,  hem  1  '  In  our 
next,  we  hope  to  give  a  still  more  favorable 
report'  Then  here's  the  next:  *To  the 
aide-de-camp  sent  to  inquire  after  the  "  he- 
ro of  College  green,"  the  answer  this  morn- 
ing was — ' '  Better— able  to  sit  up. " '  Well, 
here  we  go.  No.  3  :  '  His  Excellency 
mentioned  this  morning  at  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil the  satisfaction  he  lelt  at  being  able  to 

announce   that  Mr. (from  motives  of 

delicacy  we  omit  the  name)  is  now  permit- 
ted to  take  some  barley-gruel,  with  a  spoon- 
ful of  old  Madeira.  The  Bishop  of  Ferns 
and  Sir  Boyle  Soach  both  left  their  cards 
yesterday  at  the  barracks.'  I  waited  a  day 
or  two  after  this  ;  but — ^would  you  believe 
it  ? — no  notice  was  taken ;  not  even  the 
opposition  papers  said  a  word,  except  some 
insolent  rascal  in  The  Press  asks — 'Can 
you  tell  your  readers  are  we  to  have  any- 
thing more  from  Captain  Bubbleton  ? '  So 
then  I  resolved  to  come  out  in  force,  and 
here  you  see  the  result :  '  Friday,  20th. — 
It  is  now  our  gratifying  task  to  announce 
the  complete  restoration  of  the  young  gen- 
tleman whose  case  has,  for  some  weeks  past, 
been  the  engrossing  topic  of  conversation 
of  all  ranks  and  classes,  from  the  table  of 
the  Vicerov  to  the  humble  denizen  of  Mud 
Island.  Sir.  Burke  is  the  only  son  and 
heir  to  the  late  Matthew  Burke,  of  Cre- 
more,  county  of  Galway.  His  family  have 
been  long  distinguished  for  their  steady^ 
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nucompromising  loyalty ;  nor  is  the  he- 
reditary glory  of  their  house  likely  to  suffer 
in  the  person  of  the  illustrious  youth,  who, 
we  learn,  is  now  to  be  raised  to  the  baro- 
netcy, under  the  title  of  Sir  Thomas  Bub- 
bleton  Burke,  the  second  name  assumed  to 
commemorate  the  services  of  Captain  Bub- 
bleton,  whose — '  Of  course  I  dilated  a 
little  here  to  round  the  i)aragraph.  Well, 
this  did  it.  Here  was  the  shell  that  ex- 
ploded the  magazine  ;  for  early  this  morn- 
ing I  received  a  polite  note  from  the  Castle ; 
I  won't  tell  you  the  writer  though.  I  like 
a  ^ood  bit  oi  surprise ;  and,  egad,  now  I 
thmk  on't,  I  won't  say  anything  more  about 
the  letter  either,  only  that  we're  in  luck, 
my  lad,  as  you'll  soon  acknowledge. 
What's  the  hour  now  ?  Ah  1  a  quarter  to 
twelve.  But  wait,  I  think  I  hoar  him  in 
the  next  room  ;  jump  up,  and  dress  as  fast 
as  you  can,  while  I  do  the  honors." 

With  tliis  the  captain  bustled  out  of  the 
room ;  and,  altiiough  ho  banged  the  door 
after  him,  I  could  hear  his  voice  in  the  act 
of  welcoming  some  new  arrival. 

In  spite  of  the  eca  of  nonsense  and  ab- 
surdity through  which  I  had  waded  in  the 
last  half-hour,  the  communication  he  had 
made  me  excited  my  curiosity  to  the  ut- 
most, and  in  some  respect  renuered  me  un- 
easy. It  was  no  part  whatever  of  mv  object 
to  afford  any  clue  to  Basset  by  which  he 
might  trace  me,  and,  although  much  of  the 
fear  I  had  formerly  entertained  of  tliat 
dreaded  personage  had  evaporated  with  in- 
creaaed  laiowledge  of  the  world,  yet  old  in- 
stincts preserved  their  influence  over  me, 
and  I  felt  as  though  Tony  Basset  would  be 
a  name  of  terror  to  me  for  my  life  long. 
It  was  quite  clear,  however,  that  the  ap- 

I>lication  from  the  Castle  to  which  he  al- 
uded  could  have  no  reference  to  the  honest 
attorney ;  and  with  this  comforting  reflec- 
tion, which  I  confess  came  somewhat  late, 
I  finished  my  dressing,  and  prepared  to 
leave  my  room. 

"  Oh  I  here  he  comes,"  cried  Bubbleton, 
as  he  flung  open  my  door,  and  announced 
my  approach.  "Come  along,  Tom,  and 
let  us  see  if  your  face  will  let  you  be  recog- 
nized." 

I  scarcely  had  crossed  the  threshold 
when  I  started  back  with  affright,  and,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  wall  against  which  I 
leaned,  must  have  fallen.  The  stranger, 
whose  visit  was  to  afford  me  so  much  of 
pleasure,  was  no  other  than  Major  Barton  ; 
there  he  stood,  his  arm  leaning  on  the 
chimney-piece,  the  same  cool  malicious 
smile  ptaying  about  the  angles  of  his  mou  th, 
which  I  noticed  the  first  My  I  saw  him  in 
the  glen.    His  sharp  eyes  shot  on  me  one 


quick,  searching  glance,  and  then  tamed 
to  the  door,  from  which  again  they  were 
directed  to  me,  as  if  some  pasting  thought 
had  moved  them. 

Bubbleton  was  the  first  to  speak,  for,  not 
noticing  either  the  agitation  I  was  under 
or  the  stem  expression  of  Barton* s  featurefl^ 
he  ran  on  : 

"  Ell,  Major  1  that's  your  friend— isn't 
it  ?  Changed  a  bit,  I  suppose — a  little 
blanched  ;  but  in  a  good  cause,  you  know, 
— that's  the  thing.  Come,  Tom,  you  don't 
forget  your  old  friend.  Major  — "•—  what* i 
the  name  ?  " 

'*  Barton,"  repeated  the  other,  dryly. 

^*  Yes,  Major  Barton  ;  he's  come  from bii 
Excellency.  I  knew  that  last  paragTajA 
would  do  it — eh.  Major  ?" 

'*  You  were  miite  right,  sir,"  said  Ba^ 
ton,  slowly  and  aistinctly,  **  that  paragraph 
did  do  it ;  and  veiy  lort-unate  you  may 
esteem  yourself,  if  it  will  not  do  yow  also. 

"  Eh,"  what  1  how  me  t  What  do  ycra 
mean  ?  " 

"  How  long,  may  I  beg  to  ask,"  contin- 
ued Barton,  in  the  same  quiet  tone  of  voice, 
**  have  you  known  this  youns:  gentleman  ?" 

**  Burke — Tom  Burke?— bless  your  henit^ 
since  the  height  of  that  fender.  'His  father 
and  mine  were  schoolfellows.  I'm  notenvi 
he  wasn't  my  godfather,  or,  at  least,  onerf 
them  ;  I  had  four,"  Here  the  captain  be- 
gan counting  on  his  fingers.  *'  There  was 
the  Moulah,  one  ;  the  Cham,  two—" 

"  I  hcor  your  pardou  for  the  intermp- 
tion,"  said  Barton,  with  affected  politeness; 
*^  how  long  has  he  occupied  these  quarters? 
That  fact  may  possibly  not  be  too  antiquat- 
ed for  your  memory." 

"How  long?"  said  Bubbleton,  reflect* 
ingly.  '*  Let  me  see  :  here  we  are  in  Au- 
gust—" 

"Three  weeks  on  Tuesday  last,"  said  I, 
interfering,  to  prevent  any  further  drain  on 
so  lavish  an  imagination. 

"  Then  you  came  here  on  the  day  of  the 
riots  ?  "  said  Barton. 

"  On  that  evening,"  was  my  reply. 

"On  that  evening — ^just  so.  Before  or 
after,  mav  I  ask  ?  " 

"I  shall  answer  no  further  qiiestions^'^ 
said  I,  resolutely.  "If  you  nave  anv 
charge  against  me,  it  is  for  you  to  prove  it." 

"  Charge  against  you  ! "  said  Bubbleton, 
laughing.  "Bless  Vour  heart,  bov,  don't 
mistake  him ;  they  vo  sent  him  down  to 
compliment  you.  Lord  Castlereagh  men- 
tions in  his  note — where  the  devil  did  I 
throw  that  note  ?  " 

"  It^s  of  no  consequence.  Captain,**  said 
Barton,  dryly  ;  "  his  Lordship  usually  en- 
trusts the  management  of  these  mattora  to 
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me.  May  I  learn,  is  this  young  gentleman 
known  in  your  regiment  ?  Has  be  been  at 
your  mess  ?  '** 

*'  Tom  Burke  known  among  us  1  Why, 
man,  he's  called  notbing  but  ^  Burke  of 
Oars.'  He's  one  of  ourselyes— not  gazetted, 
you  know,  but  all  tbe  same  in  fact.  We 
couldn't  get  on  without  him;  he's  like 
the  mess-plate,  or  the  orderly-b<K>k,  or  the 
regiment^  snuS-box." 

"Fm  sincerely  sorry,  sir,"  rejoined  Bar- 
ton, slowly,  "to  rob  you  and  the  gallant 
Forty-fifth  of  one  upon  whom  you  place 
such  just  value  ;  but  ^  Burke  of  Ours '  must 
consent  to  be  Burke  of  mine  at  present." 

"  To  be  sure,  my  dear  Major,  of  course ; 
anything  convivial— nothing  like  good  fel-' 
lowship.  We'U  lend  him  to  you  for  to-day 
—one  day,  mark  me — ^we  can't  spare  him 
longer ;  and,  now  I  think  of  it,  don't  press 
him  with  his  wine^  he's  been  poorly  of 
late." 

"  Have  no  fears  on  that  score,"  said  Bar- 
ton, laughing  outright ;  "  our  habits  of  life, 
in  his  circumstances,  are  rigidly  temperate." 
Then,  turning  to  me,  he  continued  in  an 
altered  voice,  "  I  need  scarcely  explain  to 
you,  sir,  the  reason  of  my  visit.  Wlien  last 
we  parted  I  did  not  anticipate  that  our 
next  meeting  would  have  been  in  a  royal 
barrack ;  but  you  may  thank  your  friend 
here  for  my  knowledge  of  your  abode — " 

Bubbleton  attempted  to  interpose  here  a 
panegvric  on  himself,  but  Barton  went  on  : 

"Here  is  an  order  of  the  Privy  Council 
for  your  apprehension,  and  here—" 

"Apprehension  1 "  echoed  the  captain,  in 
a  voice  of  wonderment  and  terror. 

"Here,  sir,  is  your  committal  to  New- 
gate. I  su]>pose  you'll  not  give  me  the 
trouble  of  using  force  ;  I  have  a  carriage  in 
waiting  below,  and  request  that  we  may 
lose  no  more  time." 

"  I  am  ready,  sir,"  said  I,  as  steutly  as  I 
was  able. 

'^To  New^te  I "  repeated  Bubbleton,  as, 
oTercome  with  fright,  he  sank  back  in  a 
chair,  and  crossed  nis  arms  on  his  breast. 
"  Poor  fellow  I  poor  fellow !  perhaps  they'll 
bhng  it  in  manslaughter,  eh  P — or  was  it  a 
bank  robbery  ?  " 

Not  even  the  misery  before  me  could 
prevent  my  smiling  at  the  worthy  captain's' 
rapidly-conceived  narrative  of  me.  I  was 
in  no  merry  mood,  however ;  and,  turning 
to  him,  grasped  his  hand. 

"It  may  happen,"  said  I,  "that  we 
never  meet  again.  I  know  not — ^indeed,  I 
hardly  care— what  is  before  me ;  but,  with 
all  my  heart,  I  thank  you  for  your  kind- 
ness..   Farewell." 

"Farewell,"  said  he,  half  mechanically, 
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go  with  him,  Major ;  you'll  permit 
a^t  vou  ?  " 


as  he  grasped  my  hand  i^  both  of  his,  and 
the  large  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 
"Poor  fellow  1  all  niv  fault — see  it  now." 

I  hurried  after  Barton  down-steirs,  a 
nervous  choking  in  my  throat  nearly  suffo- 
cating me.  Just  as  I  reached  the  door  tlie 
carriage  drew  up,  and  a  policeman  let 
down  the  steps.  Already  my  foot  was  on 
them,  when  Bubbleton  was  beside  me. 

"Ill 
me,  won't  you 

"  Not  at  present.  Captain,"  said  Barton, 
significantly;  "it  may  happen  that  we 
shall  want  you  one  of  these  aays.  Good- 
by." 

He  pushed  me  forward  as  he  spoke,  and 
entered  the  carriage  after  me.  1  felt  the 
pressure  of  poor  Bubbleton's  hand  as  he 
grasped  mine  for  the  last  time,  and  discov- 
ered he  had  slipped  something  into  my 
palm  at  parting.  I  opened  and  found 
two  guineas  in  gold,  which  the  kind- 
hearted  fellow  had  ^ven  me ;  perhaps  they 
were  his  only  ones  in  the  world. 
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Froh  the  moment  the  carriage-door 
closed  upon  us.  Barton  never  addressed  one 
word  to  me,  but,  leaning  back,  seemed  only 
anxious  to  escape  being  recognized  by  the 
people,  whose  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
vehicle  by  seeing  two  mounted  policemen 
ride  at  either  side  of  it.  We  drove  alonjj 
the  quays,  and,  crossing  an  old,  dilapi- 
dated bridge,  traversed  several  obscure  and 
mean-looking  streets,  through  which  num- 
bers of  persons  were  hurrying  in  the  same 
direction  we  were  going.  At  length  we  ar- 
rived at  a  large  open  space,  thronged  with 
people,  whose  dress  ana  appearance  bespoke 
them  from  the  country.  They  were  all 
conversing  in  a  low,  murmuring  tone,  and 
looking  up,  from  time  to  time,  toward  a 
massive  building  of  dark  granite,  which  I 
had  only  to  glance  at  to  guess  was  Newgate. 
Our  pace  slackened  to  a  walk  as  we  entered 
the  crowd;  and  while  we  moved  slowly 
along,  I  was  struck  by  the  eager  and  ex- 
cited faces  I  saw  on  every  side.  ^  It  could 
be  no  common  occasion  which  impressed 
that  vast  multitude  with  the  one  character 
of  painful  anxiety  I  beheld.  As  they  stood 
gazing  with  upturned  faces  at  the  frowning 
portals  of  the  jail,  the  deep,  solemn  toll- 
ing of  a  bell  rung  out  at  the  moment,  and 
as  its  sad  notes  vibrated  through  the  air, 
it  seemed  to  strike  with  a  mournful  power 
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on  every  heart  in  the  crowd.  In  an  in- 
stant, too,  the  windows  of  all  the  houses 
were  thronged  with  eager  faces — even  the 
parapets  were  crowded—- and,  while  every 
sonnd  was  hushed,  each  eye  was  turned  in 
one  direction.  I  followed  with  my  own 
whither  the  others  were  bent,  and  beheld 
above  my  head  the  dark  framework  of  the 
"  drop,  covered  with  black  cloth,  above 
which  a  piece  of  rope  swun<]f  bacln\'ard  and 
forward  with  the  wind.  The  narrow  door 
behind  was  closed ;  but  it  was  clear  that 
each  second  that  stole  by  was  bringing 
some  wretched  criminal  closer  to  his  awful 
doom. 

As  we  neared  the  entrance,  the  massive 
doors  were  opened  on  a  signal  from  a  po- 
liceman on  the  box  of  the  carriage,  and  we 
drove  inside  the  gloomy  vestibule.  It  was 
only  then,  as  the  heavy  door  banged  behind 
me,  that  my  heart  siink.  Up  to  that  moment 
a  mingled  sense  of  wrong,  and  a  feeling  of 
desperate  courage  had  nerved  me  ;  but  sud- 
denly a  cold  chill  ran  through  my  veins,  my 
knees  smote  each  other,  and  fear,  such  as 
till  then  I  never  knew,  crept  over  me.  The 
carriage-door  was  now  opened,  the  steps 
lowered,  and  Barton  descending  first,  ad- 
dressed a  few  words  to  a  person  near  him, 
whom  he  called  Mr.  Gregg. 

It  was  one  of  those  moments  in  life 
in  which  every  passing  look,  every  chance 
word,  every  stir,  every  gesture,  are  trea- 
sured up,  and  remembered  ever  after  ;  and 
I  recollect  now  how,  as  I  stepped  from  the 
carriage,  a  feeling  of  shame  passed  across 
me,  lest  the  bystanders  should  mark  my 
fear ;  and  what  a  relief  I  experienced  on 
finding  that  my  presence  was  unnoticed ; 
and  then  the  instant  after  that  very  same 
neglect,  that  cold,  cold  indifference  to  me, 
smote  as  heavily  on  my  spirits,  and  I  looked 
on  myself  as  one  whose  fate  had  no  interest 
for  any — in  whose  fortune  none  sympa- 
thized. 

"  Drive  on  ! "  cried  a  rough  voice  to  the 
coachman ;  and  the  carriage  moved 
through  the  narrow  passage  in  which 
some  dozen  of  i>ei*sons  were  now  stand- 
ing. The  next  moment,  a  murmur  of 
"They  are  coming!"  was  heard,  and  the 
solemn  tones  of  a  man's  voice  chanting  the 
last  ofl^ices  of  the  Romish  Church  reached 
us,  with  the  measured  footfall  of  persons 
crossing  the  flagged  court-yard.  In  the 
backward  movement  now  made  by  those 
around  me,  I  was  brought  close  to  a  small 
arched  doorway,  within  which  a  flight  of 
stone  steps  ascended  in  a  spinil  directioiii 
and  towai*d  this  point  I  remarked  that  the 

Srsons   who    approached   were   tending, 
y  eyes  scarcely  glanced  on  those  who 


came  first,  but  they  rested  with  a  fcarfnl 
interest  on  the  bare-headed  priest,  who,  in 
all  the  trappings  of  his  office,  waited, 
book  in  hand,  repeating  with  mournful  im- 
pressiveness  the  litany  for  the  dead.  Ashe 
came  nearer,  I  could  see  that  his  eyes  were 
dimmed  with  tears,  and  his  pale  lips  onii- 
ered  with  emotjon,  while  his  veiy  cneA 
trembled  with  a  convulsive  agony.  Notao 
he  who  followed.  He  was  a  young  mm, 
scarce  four-and-twenty,  dressed  in  looee 
white  trowsers  and  shirt,  but  without  coit, 
vest,  or  cravat ;  his  liead  bare,  and  & 
])laying  a  broad  forehead,  across  which 
some  straggling  hairs  of  light  brown  were 
blown  by  the  wind.  His  eye  was  bright 
and  flashing,  and  in  the  center  of  his  pide 
cheek  a  small  crimson  spot  glowed  witn  a 
hectic  coloring.  His  step  was  firm,  and 
as  he  planted  it  upon  the  ground,  a  kind 
of  elasticity  seemed  to  mark  his  foot&IL 
He  endeavored  to  repeat  after  the  prieit 
the  words  as  they  fell  from  him  ;  but  as  he 
looked  wildly  around,  it  was  clear  hismind 
was  straying  from  the  subject  which  fail 
lips  expressed,  and  that  thoughts  far  difr 
ferent  were  passing  within  him.  Suddenb 
liis  eyes  fell  upon  the  Major,  who  stood 
close  to  where  I  was.  The  man  started 
back,  and  for  a  second  even  that  small  spot 
of  crimson  left  his  cheek,  which  became 
nearly  livid  in  its  pallor.  A  ghastly  smiley 
that  showed  his  white  teeth  from  side  to 
side,  crossed  his  features,  and  with  a  voioi 
of  terrible  earnestness,  he  said, 

*'  'Tis  easy  for  you  to  look  calm,  sir,  at 
your  momin's  work,  and  I  hope  yoti'rB 
plazed  at  it."  Then  frowning  fearfully,  ai 
his  face  grew  purple,  he  added,  '*But,  by 
the  Eternal !  you'd  not  look  that  way  at 
we  two  stood  by  ourselves  on  the  side  ol 
Sliebmish,  and  nothing  but  our  own  four 
arms  between  us."' 

The  horrible  expression  of  vengeance 
that  lit  up  his  savage  face  at  these  wordi 
seemed  to  awe  even  the  callous  and  stem 
nature  of  Barton  himself.  All  his  efforti 
to  seem  calm  and  at  ease  were  for  the  nMh 
ment  unavailing,  and  he  shrank  from  th« 
proud  and  flashing  eye  of  the  felon,  ai 
though  he  were  the  guilty  one  in  the  pree- 
enoe  of  his  accuser. 

Another  stroke  of  the  heavy  bell  lang 
out;  the  prisoner  started,  and,  turning 
round  his  head,  seemed  to  peer  anxiondj 
through  the  crowd  behind  him,  when  h» 
eyes  fell  uix)n  the  figure  of  a  man  appfr 
rently  a  year  or  two  younger  than  himseli^ 
and  whose  features,  even  m  their  livid  cd- 
oring,  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  fail 
own. 

"  Gome,  Patsey,"  cried  he — ^'comealimS 
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witii  na."  Then  taming  to  the  jailer, 
while  hifi  face  assamed  a  smile,  and  his 
Yoioe  a  tone  of  winning  softnees,  he  added, 
"  It  is  my  brother,  gir,  he  is  come  up  nigh 
eighty  miles  to  see  me,  and  I  hope  you'll 
let  him  oome  npon  the  drop/' 

There  was  something  in  the  quiet  ear- 
nestness of  his  manner  in  such  a  moment 
that  thrilled  npon  the  heart  more  pain- 
fully than  even  the  violent  outbreak  of  his 
passion ;  and  when  I  saw  the  two  brothers 
Wd  in  hand,  maroh  step  by  step  alon?, 
and  then  disappear  in  the  wmding  of  the 
dark  stair,  a  sick,  cold  feeling  came  over 
me,  and  even  the  loud  shout  that  rent  the 
air  from  the  assembled  thousands  without 
scarce  roused  me  from  my  stupor. 

'*  Come,  sir,*'  cried  a  man,  who  in  the 
dress  of  an  official  had  been  for  some  min- 
utes carefully  reading  over  the  document 
of  my  committal,  ''after  me,  if  you 
please." 

I  followed  him  across  the  court-yard  in 
the  direction  of  a  small  building  which 
stood  isolated  and  apart  from  the  rest, 
when  suddenly  he  stopped,  and  carefully 
examining  the  paper  in  nis  hand,  he  said, 

"  Wait  a  moment,  1*11  join  you  piesent- 

*y» 

With  these  words  he  hurried  back  to- 
ward the  gate,  where  Barton  still  stood 
with  two  or  three  others.  What  passed 
between  them  I  could  not  hear,  but  Icould 
distinctly  mark  that  Barton's  manner  was 
more  abmpt  and  imperious  than  ever ;  and 
that  while  the  jailer — ^for  such  he  was — 
expressed  his  scruples  of  one  kind  or  anoth- 
er, the  Major  would  not  hear  him  with  pa- 
tience, but,  turning  his  back  upon  him, 
cailed  out  loud  enough  to  be  heard  even 
where  I  stood — 

**  I  teU  you  I  don't  care— regular  or  irreg- 
ular— ^if  you  refuse  to  take  bim  in  charge, 
on  your  own  head  be  it  We  have  come  to 
a  pretty  pass,  Pollock,"  said  he,  turning  to 
a  person  beside  him,  ''when  there  is  more 
sympathy  for  a  rebel  in  his  Majesty's  jail, 
than  respect  for  a  Government  officer.'' 

"I'U  do  it,  sir— I'll  do  it,"  cried  the 
jailer ;  saying  which  he  motioned  me  to 
foUow,  while  he  muttered  between  his 
teeth,  "there  must  oome  an  end  to  this, 
one  day  or  other." 

With  that  he  unlocked  a  strongly  barred 
gate,  and  led  me  alon^  a  narrow  passage, 
at  the  extremity  of  which  he  opened  a  door 
into  a  small  and  rather  comfortably  fur- 
nished room. 

"Here,  sir,"  said  he,  '^ you'll  be  better 
than  where  I  have  my  orders  to  put  you, 
and,  in  any  case,  I  trust  that  our  acquain- 
tance will  De  bat  a  short  one." 


These  were  the  first  words  of  kindness  I 
had  heard  for  some  time  past  I  turned  to 
thank  the  speaker,  but  already  the  door 
had  closed,  and  he  was  gone. 

Tbe  quickly  succeeding  incidents  of  my 
life — ^the  dark  destiny  that  seemed  to  track 
me — had  given  a  reflective  (diaracter  to  my 
mind  while  I  was  yet  a  boy.  The  troubles 
and  cares  of  life,  that  in  manhood  serve 
only  to  mold  and  fashion  character,  to 
call  forth  efforts  of  endurance,  of  courage, 
or  ability,  come  upon  us  in  early  years  with 
far  different  effect,  and  far  different  teach- 
ing. Every  lesson  of  deceit  and  duplicity 
is  a  direct  shock  to  some  preconceived  no- 
tion of  faith  and  honor ;  every  punishment, 
whose  severity  in  after  years  we  had  for- 
gotten in  its  justice,  has,  to  the  eyes  of 
youth,  a  character  of  vindictive  cruelty, 
liooking  only  to  effects,  and  never  to 
causes,  our  views  of  life  are  one-sided  and 
imperfect ;  the  better  parts  of  our  nature 
will  as  often  mislead  us  by  false  sympathy, 
as  will  the  worst  ones  by  their  pernicious 
tendency. 

From  the  hour  I  quitted  my  father'^ 
house  to  the  present,  I  had  seen  nothing 
but  what  to  me  appeared  the  sufferings  of  a 
poor,  defenseless  people  at  the  hands  of  wan- 
ton tj'ranny  and  outrage.  I  had  seen  the 
peasant's  cabin  burned,  because  it  had  been  a 
shelter  to  an  .outcast.  I  had  heard  the  loud 
and  drunken  denunciations  of  a  ruffianly 
soldiery  against  'those  who  professed  no 
other  object,  who  acknowledged  no  other 
wish,  than  liberty  and  eau^ity;  and  in 
my  heart  I  vowed  a  rooted  nate  to  the  ene- 
mies of  my  country — a  vow  that  lost  noth- 
ing of  its  bitterness  because  it  was  made 
within  the  walls  of  a  prison. 

In  reflections  like  these  my  evening 
passed  on,  and  with  it  the  greater  part  cS 
the  night  also.  My  mind  was  too  much 
excited  to  permit  me  to  sleep,  and  I  longed 
for  daybreak  with  that  craving  impatience 
which  sick  men  feel,  who  count  tne  long 
hours  of  darkness,  and  think  the  morning 
must  bring  relief.  It  came  at  last,  and  the 
heavy,  clanking  sounds  of  massive  doors 
opemng  and  shutting— tbe  mournful  echoes 
that  told  of  captivity  and  durance — sighed 
along  the  corridors,  and  then  all  was  stilL 

There  is  a  time  in  reverie  when  silence 
seems  not  to  encourage  thought,  but  rather, 
like  some  lowering  cloud,  to  hang  over  and 

Sread  a  gloomy  insensibility  around  us. 
>ng  watching  and  much  thinking  had 
brought  me  now  to  this,  and  I  sat  looking 
upon  the  faint  streak  of  sunlight  that 
streamed  through  the  banned  window,  and 
speculating  within  myself  when  it  would 
fall  upon  the  hearth.    Suddenly  I  heard 
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the  sound  of  footsteps  in  tho  corridor,  my 
door  was  opened,  and  the  jailer  entered, 
followed  by  a  man  carrying  my  breakfast. 

^*  Come,  sir,"  said  the  fonner,  *'I  hope 
vou  have  got  an  appetite  for  our  prison  fare. 
Lose  no  time,  for  there  is  a  carriage  in 
waiting  to  bring  you  to  the  Castle,  and  the 
Major  liimself  is  without." 

^*  I  am  ready  this  moment,''  said  I,  start- 
ing up,  and  taking  my  hat ;  and  notwith- 
standing every  entreaty  to  eat,  made  with 
kindness  and  good-nature,  I  refused  every- 
thing, and  followed  him  out  into  the  court- 
yard, where  Barton  was  pacing  up  and 
down,  impatiently  awaiting  our  coming. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE    CASTLE. 


Scarcely  had  the  carria]^  driven  from 
the  gloomy  portals  of  the  jail,  and  entered 
one  of  the  long,  straggling  streets  that  led 
toward  the  river,  when  I  noticed  a  singular- 
looking  figure  who  ran  alongside,  and  kept 
up  with  us  as  we  went.  A  true  type  of  the 
raggedness  of  old  Dublin,  his  clothes  flut- 
tered behind  him  like  ribbons  ;  even  from 
his  hat,  his  long,  red  hair  straggled  and 
streamed,  while  his  nether  garments  dis- 
played a  patchwork  no  tartan  could  vie 
with  ;  his  legs  were  bare,  stive  where  a 
single  top-boot  defended  one  of  them,  the 
other  was  naked  to  the  foot,  clad  in  an  old 
morocco  slipper,  which  he  kicked  up  and 
caught  agjim  as  he  went  with  surprising 
dexterity,  accompanying  the  feat  with  a 
wild  yell  which  might  have  shamed  a  war- 
whoop  ;  he  carried  a  bundle  of  printed 
papers  over  one  arm,  and  flourished  one  of 
them  in  his  right  hand,  vociferating  some- 
thing all  the  while  with  uncommon  energy. 
Scarcely  had  the  carriage  drawn  up  at  the 
door  of  an  old-fashioned  brick  buildinir 
when  he  was  beside  it. 

"  IIow  are  ye.  Major  ?  How  is  eveiy  bit 
of  you,  sir?  Are  ye  taking  them  this 
mornin'  ? — 'tis  vourself  knows  how  !  Buy 
a  ha'porth,  sir." 

"  What  have  you  got  tivday,  Toby  ?  " 
said  the  Major,  with  a  greater  degree  of 
complacency  in  his  manner  than  I  had  ever 
noticed  before. 

"An  illigant  new  song  about  Buck 
Whaley ;  or,  maybe,  you'd  like  '  Beresford*s 
Jig  ;  or,  the  Humors  of  Malbro'  (Jreen."' ' 

"Why,  man,  they're  old  these  three 
weeks." 

"  Tnie  for  ye.  Major.  Begorra  !  there's 
no  chating  you  at  all,  at  all.     Well,  maybe 
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you'll  have  this.  Here's  the  bloody  and 
cruel  outrage  committed  by  the  yeomen  on 
the  body  of  a  dacent  and  respectable  voung 
man,  by  the  name  of  Darby  M'BTeown, 
with  the  full  and  true  account  of  how  he 
was  inhumanly  stabbed  and  murdered  on 
the  8th  day  of 'July— " 

"  Ay,  gne  me  tliat ;  I  hope  they've  done 
for  that  scoundrel ;  I  have  been  on  h\&  track 
three  years."' 

The  fellow  drew  near,  and,  as  he  handed 
the  pai>er  to  the  Major,  contrived  to  afh 
proach  close  to  where  I  stood.  "  Buy  one, 
master,'*  said  he  ;  and,  as  he  spote,  he 
turned  completely  round,  so  as  only  to  bp 
obseiTed  by  myself,  and  as  suddenly  the 
whole  expression  of  his  vacant  featum 
changed  like  magic,  and  I  saw  before  me 
the  well-known  face  of  Darby  himself. 

*'  Did  you  get  an  answer  to  that  for  mei 
Toby  ? ''  siiid  the  Major. 
.  "Yes,  sir,  hero  it  is."  And  with  that 
he  pulled  off  his  tattered  hat,  and  withdrew 
a  letter  wliich  lay  concealed  within  the  lin- 
ing. "  'Tis  sixpence  you  ought  to  be  afthcr 
givin'  me  this  mornin'.  Major,"  continued 
he,'in  an  insinuating  tone  of  voice;'  "the 
devil  a  less  than  twenty-one  mile  it  is  oat 
of  this,  not  to  spake  of  the  danger  I  run, 
and  the  boys  out  on  every  side  o'  me." 

'•'And  what's  the  news  up  the  countrv, 
Toby  ?  "  a.«ked  the  Major,  as  he  broke  tie 
seal  of  the  letter. 

**  'Tis  talking  of  a  risin'  they  do  be  still, 
sir — av  the  praties  was  in  ;  glorv*  be  to  Ood, 
they  say  it'll  be  a  crcat  say  son.  ' 

'**  For  which,  Toby — tho  cups  or  the 
croppies  ?  " 

**  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Toby,  with  a  meet 
provoking  look  of  idiocy'  **And  yon 
won't  buy  Darby,  sir?'*  rejoined  he,  floM^ 
ishing  the  printed  placard.  "No  matter; 
hei*e's  the  whole,  full,  thrue,  and  particular 
account — "  And  so  he  turned  the  angle  of 
tlio  building,  and  I  could  hear  his  voiee 
mingling  with  the  street  noises  as  he  wended 
his  way  down  Dame  street.  The  Major 
looked  after  him  and  smiled,  and  brief  « 
was  that  smile,  I  saw  in  it  how  thoroughly 
he  was  dui)ed. 

**  Come,  sir,  follow  me,  if  you  please^" 
said  he,  addressing  me. 

I  mounted  a  flight  of  old  and  neglected 
stairs,  and  entered  an  anteroom,  wher^ 
having  waited  for  a  few  seconds,  the  Major 
whis}>ered  an  order  to  the  j>orter,  and 
passed  on  to  the  inner  room,  leaving  me 
behind. 

As  Major  Barton  passed  out  by  one  door,  * 
the  porter  turned  the  key  in  the  other,  and, 
])lacing  it  in  his  pockef,  drew  his  chair  to  . 
the  window  and  resumed  the  newspafor  be 
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▼as  reiiding  when  we  entered  How  long  I 
waited  I  cannot  say.  My  thoughts,  though 
sad  ones,  chased  each  other  rapidly,  and  I 
felt  not  the  time  as  it  passed.  Suddenly  the 
door  opened,  and  I  heard  my  nama  caUed. 
I  drew  a  deep  hreath,  like  one  who  ^It  his 
fate  was  in  the  balance,  and  entered. 

The  room,  which  was  plainly  furnished, 
seemed  to  serve  as  an  office.  The  green- 
covered  table  that  stood  in  the  middle  was 
littered  with  letters  and  papers,  amon^ 
which  a  large,  heavy-browed,  dark-featured 
man  was  searching  busily  as  I  came  in. 
Behind^  and  partly  beside  him,  stood  Bar- 
ton, in  an  attitude  of  respectful  attention, 
whUe,  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  was  a  third 
person,  whose  age  might  have  been  from 
thirty-five  to  forty.  His  dress  was  in  the 
perfection  of  the  mode,  his  top-boots  reach- 
ing to  the  middle  of  his  leg ;  his  coat,  of 
the  lightest  shade  of  sky-blue^  was  lined 
with  white  silk ;  and  two  watch-chains 
hung  down  beneath  his  buff  waistcoat,  in 
the  acme  of  the  then  fashion.  His  features 
were  frank  and  handsome,  and^  saving  a 
dash  of  puppyism  that  gave  a  qharacter  of 
weakx).ess  to  the  expression,  I  should  deem 
him  a  manly^  fincrlooking  fellow. 

"So  this  IS  your  ' Eobespierre ! '  Major, 
18  it  ?  "  cried  he,  bursting  into  a  laugh,  as  I 
appeared. 

Barton  approached  nearer  to  him,  and 
muttered  something  in  a  low,  mum- 
bling tone,  to  which  the  other  seemed  to 
pay  Tittle^  if  any,  attention. 

*'  You  are  here,  sir,"  said  the  dark-fea- 
tured man  at  the  table,  holding  in  his  hand 
a  paper  as  he  spoke — "  You  are  here,  under 
a  warrant  of  the  Privy  Council,  charffing 
you  with  holding  intercourse  with  that  re- 
bellious and  ill-iated  faction  who  seek  to 
disturb  the  peace  and  welfare  of  this  coun- 
try—disseminatioff  dangerous  and  wicked 
doctrines,  and  Being  in  alliance  with 
France — with  Prance —  What's  that  word. 
Barton  ?— to—  " 

"In  two  words,  young  gentleman,  said 
the  yonng  man  at  the  fire,  *^  you  are  charged 
with  keeping  very  bad  company — leammg 
exceedingly  unprofitable  notions,  and  incur- 
ring veiy  considerable  present  ridk.  Now 
I  am  not  disposed  to  tnink  that,  at  your 
a^e,  and  with  your  respectable  connections, 
either  the  cause  or  its  associates  can  have 
taken  a  very  strong  hold  of  your  mind.  I 
am  sure  that  you  must  have  received  your 
impressions,  such  as  they  are,  from  artful 
and  designing  persons,  who  had  only  their 
own  en£  in  view  when  involving  you  in 
their  plots.  If  I  am  justified  in  this 
opinion,  and  if  you  will  pledge  me  your 
honor — "» 


"  I  say,  Cooke,  you  can't  do  this.  The 
warrant  sets  forth^- " 

"  Well,  well,  we'll  admit  him  to  bail." 

"  It  is  not  bailable,  Eight  Honorable," 
said  Barton,  addressing  the  large  man  at 
the  table. 

"  Phelan,''  said  the  younger  man,  turn- 
ing away  in  pique,  "we  really  have  mat- 
ters of  more  importance  than  this  boy's 
case  to  look  after.^' 

"  Boy  as  he  is,  sir,"  said  Barton,  obse- 
quiously, "he  was  in  the  full  oonfidence 
of  that  notorious  French  captain  for  whose 
capture  you  offered  a  reward  qt  one  thou- 
sand pouj^s." 

'*  xou  like  to  run  your  fox  to  earth. 
Barton,"  replied  the  Under-Secretary, 
calmly,  for  it  was  he  who  spoke. 

*'In  alliance  with  France^ "t  continued 
the  dark  man,  reading  from  the  pc^r, 
over  which  he  continued  to  pore  ever  since, 
"for  the  propagation — ay,  that's  it — the 
propagation  of  democratic — " 

"  Come,  come,  Browne,  never  mind  the 
warrant ;  if  he  can  find  bail — say  five 
hundred  pounds — ^for  his  future  appear- 
ance, we  snail  be  satisfied." 

Browne,  who  never  took  his  eyes  from 
the  paper,  and  seemed  totally  insensible  to 
ev^rytning  but  the  current  of  his  own 
thoughts,  now  looked  up,  and,  fixing  his 
dark  and  beetling  look  upon  me,  uttei^  in 
a  deep,  low  tone  : 

"  xou  see,  sir,  the  imminent  danger  of 
your  present  position,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  merciful  leniency  which  has 
always  characterized  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment— ahem !  If,  therefore,  you  will 
plead  guilty  to  any  transportable  felony, 
the  grand  jury  will  find  true  bills — " 

"xou  mistake,  Brown^,"  said  Cooke, 
endeavoring  with  his  handkerchief  to 
repress  a  burst  of  laughter,  "  we  are  going 
to  take  his  baiL" 

"  Bail ! "  said  the  other,  in  a  voice  and 
with  a  look  of  amazement  absolutely  comic. 

Tip  to  this  moment  I  had  not  broken 
silenoe,  but  I  was  unable  to  remain  longer 
without  speaking. 

"I  am  quite  ready,  sir,"  said  I,  reso- 
lutely, "to  stand  my  trial  for  anvthing 
laid  to  my  charge.  I  am  neither  ashamed 
of  the  opinions  1  profess,  nor  afraid  of  the 
dangers  they  involve." 

"You  hear  him,  sir,  you  hear  him," 
said  Barton,  triumphantly,  turning  toward 
the  Secretary,  who  bit  his  lip  in  disap- 
pointment, and  frowned  on  me  with  a 
mingled  expression  of  anger  and  waming. 
"Let  him  only  proceed,  and  jroull  be 
quite  satisfied,  on  his  own  showing,  that 
he  cannot  be  admitted  to  bail." 
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"  Bail  I  '*  echoed  the  right  honorable, 
"^hose  faculties  seemed  to  nave  stuck  isst 
in  the  mud  of  thought,  and  were  totally 
unable  to  extricate  themselves. 

At  the  same  moment,  a  gentle  tap  was 
heard  at  the  door,  and  the  porter  entered 
with  a  caM,  which  he  delivered  to  the  Sec- 
retary, 

"  Let  him  wait,"  was  the  brief  reply,  as 
he  threw  his  eyes  over  it.  "  Captain  6ub- 
bleton,"  muttered  he,  between  his  teeth. 
'*  Don't  know  him." 

I  started  at  the  name,  and  felt  my  cheek 
flush  ;  he  saw  it  at  once. 

"You  know  this  gentleman,  then,"  said 
he  mildly. 

"Yes;  to  his  humanity  I  am  indebted 
for  my  life." 

"I  thint  I  shall  be  able  to  show,  sir," 
said  Barten,  interposing,  "that  through 
this  Burke's  instrumentality  a  very  deep 
scheme  of  disaffection  is  at  this  moment  in 
operation  among  the  troops  in  garrison.  It 
was  in  the  barrack  at  George's  street  that  I 
apprehended  him." 

"You  may  withdraw,  sir,"  said  the  Sec- 
retary, turning  teward  me.  "  Let  Captain 
Bubbleten  come  in." 

Ab  I  left  the  room,  the  burly  captain  en- 
tered ;  but  so  flurried  and  excited  was  he, 
that  he  never  perceived  me,  as  we  passed 
each  other. 

I  had  not  been  many  minutes  in  the  out- 
er room  when  a  loud  laugh  attracted  me, 
in  which  I  could  distincSy  recognize  the 
merry  cadence  of  my  friend'Bubbleton;  and 
shortly  after  the  door  was  opened,  and  I 
was  desired  to  enter. 

"  You  distinctly  understand,  then.  Cap- 
tain Bubbleten,"  said  Mr.  Cooke,  "that in 
accepting  the  bail  in  this  case,  I  am  assum- 
ing a  responsibility  which  may  involve  me 
in  trouble  ?  " 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  muttered  Bar- 
ton, between  his  teeth. 

"We  shall  require  two  sureties  of  five 
hundred  pounds  each." 

* '  Take  the  whole  myself,  by  Jove  !"  broke 
in  Bubbleten,  with  a  flourish  of  his  hand. 
**  In  for  a  penny— ^h,  Tom  ?  " 

"  You  can't  do  tha^,  sir,"  interposed  Bar- 
ton. 

The  Secretary  nodded  an  assent,  and  for 
a  moment  or  two  Bubbleten  looked  non- 
plussed. 

"You'll  of  course  have  little  difficulty  as 
to  a  co-surety,"  continued  Barton  with  a 
grin.  "Burke  of  'Ours'  is  sufficiently 
popular  in  the  Forty-fifth  te  make  it  an  easy 
matter." 

"True,"  cried  Bubbleten,  "quite  true  ; 
but  in  a  thing  of  this  kind,  every  fellow 


will  be  BO  deuced  anxious  to  come  forward 
— a  kind  of  military  feeling,  you  know." 

"  I  understand  it  perfecfly,"  said  Cooke, 
with  a  polite  bow  ;  "although  civilian,  I 
think  Jbcan  estimate  the  ^esprit  de  carps* 
you  speak  of." 

'^IS^othing  like  it,  nothing  like  it,  by 
Jove  !  I'll  just  tell  you  a  stery — a  little 
anecdote  in  point.  When  we  were  in  the 
Neelgharries,  there  was  a  tiger  devilish  fond 
of  one  of  ours.  Some  way  or  other,  Forbes 
— ^that  was  his  nanfe — " 

"Thetieer's?" 

**  No  1  the  captain's.  Forbes  had  a  dev- 
ilish insinuating  way  with  him — women 
always  liked  him — and  this  tiger  used  te 
come  in  after  mess,  and  walk  round  to 
where  he  was  sitting,  and  Forbes  used  to 

five  hi;m  his  dinner,  just  as  you  might  a 
og— " 

The  Castle  clock  struck  three  just  at  this 
moment ;  the  Secretory  started  up  : 

"  My  dear  captain,"  cried  he,  putting  his 
hand  on  Bubbleton's  arm,  "  I  never  was  so 
sorry  in  my  life ;  but  I  must  hurry  away  to 
the  Privy  Council.  I  shall  be  here,  how- 
ever, at  four ;  and  if  you  will  meet  me  at 
that  time  with  the  other  security,  we  can 
arrange  this  little  matter  at  once."  Sosay- 
ihg,  he  seized  his  hat,  bowed  politely  round 
the  room,  and  left  us. 

"  Come  along,  Tom,"  cried  Bubbleten, 
taking  me  by  the  arm  ;  "  devilish  good  fel- 
low that ;  knew  I'd  tickle  him  with  the 
tiger ;  nothing  te  what  I  could  have  told 
him,  however,  if  he  had  waited." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Barton, 
interposing  between  us  and  the  door,  **  Mr. 
Burke  is  in  custody  until  the  formality  at 
least  of  a  bail  be  gone  through." 

"So  he  is,"  said  Bubbleten  ;  "I  forgot 
all  about  it  So  good-by,  Tom,  for  half 
an  hour  :  I'll  not  m  longer,  depend  on  it," 

With  this  he  shook  me  wannly  by  the 
hand,  bustled  out  of  the  room,  ana  hurried 
down-stairs,  humming  a  tune  as  he  went, 
apparently  in  capital  spirits,  while  I  knew 
from  his  manner  that  the  bail  he  was  in 
search  of  had  about  as  much  existence  as 
the  tiger  in  the  Neelgharries. 

"  You  can  wait  in  this  room,  air,"  said 
Barten,  opening  the  door  of  a  small  apart- 
ment which  had  no  other  exit  save  through 
this  office. 

I  sat  down  in  silence  and  in  sorrow  of 
heart,  to  speculate,  as  well  as  I  was  able, 
on  the  consequences  of  my  misfortune.  I 
knew  enough  of  Bubbleton  to  be  certain 
that  all  chance  of  assistance  in  that  quarter 
was  out  of  the  question — the  only  source  he 
could  draw  upon  being  his  invention — the 
only  wealth  he  possessed  the  riches  of  his 
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imagination — which  had^  howeyeri  thia  ad- 
yantage  oyer  any  other  species  of  property 
I  ever  heard  .of — ^the  more  he  squandered  it, 
the  more  afSuent  did  he  become.  Time  wore 
on ;  the  clock  struck  fonr ;  and  y^  no  ap- 
pearance of  Bubbleton.  Another  hour 
rolled  bv — no  one  came  near  me^^  and  at 
length,  from  the  perfect  stillness  without^  I 
beheyed  they  bad  forgotten  me. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

TEE   BAIL. 

Six  o'clock,  seyen,  and  eyen  eight  struck, 
and  yet  no  one  came.  The  monotonous 
tread  of  the  sentry  on  euard  at  the  Castle 
gate,  and  the  occasional  challenge  to  some 
passing  stranger,  were  the  only  sounds  I 
neard  aboye  the  distant  hum  of  tlie  city, 
which  grew  fainter  midually  as  evening 
fell.  At  last  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  key 
moying  in  a  lock,  the  bang  of  a  door,  and 
then  came  the  noise  of  many  yoices,  as  the 
footsteps  mounted  the  staira,  amid  which 
Bubbletons  was  pre-eminently  loud.  The 
party  entered  the  room  next  to  where  I  sat, 
and,  from  the  tones,  I  could  collect  that 
Major  Barton  and  Mr.  Cooke  were  of  the 
number.  Another  there  was,  too,  whose 
voice  was  not  absolutely  new  or  strange  to 
my  ears,  though  I  could  not  possibly  charge 
my  memory  where  I  had  heard  it  before. 

w  hile  I  was  thus  musing,  the  door  open- 
ed noiselessly,  and  Buboleton  enterinff 
without  a  word,  closed  it  behind  him,  and 
approached  me  on  tiptoe. 

**  All  right,  my  boy ;  they're  doing  the 
needful  outside ;  ready  in  ten  minutes ; 
neyer  was  such  a  piece  of  fortune  ;  found 
out  a  glorious  fellow ;  heard  of  him  from 
Hicks,  the  money-lender  ;  he'll  go  security 
to  any  amount ;  knows  your  family  well ; 
knew  your  father,  granoEather,  I  belieye ; 
delighted  to  meet  you  :  says  he'd  rather  see 
you  than  fifty  pounds  I" 

**  Who  is  he,  for  Heayen's  sake  ?  "  said  I, 
impatiently ;  for  it  was  a  new  thing  to  me 
to  receiye  anything  like  kindness  on  the 
score  of  my  father's  memory. 

''  Ell !  who  is  he  ?  He's  a  kind  of  a 
bill-broking,  mortgaging,  bail-giving,  dev- 
ilish good  sort  of  fellow,  I've  a  notion 
he'd  do  a  bit  of  something  at  three 
months." 

'^  But  his  name— -what's  he  called." 

'^  His  name  is— let  me  see — his  name  is 

But  who  cares  for  his  name  ?   He  can 

write  it,  I  suppose,  on  a  stamp,  my  boy — 
that's  the  maik.    Bless  your  heart,  I  only 
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sspoH  a  sttunp  when  I  put  my  autograj^h 
across  it — it  would  be  worth  prime  cost  till 
then.  What  a  glorious  thing  is  youth — 
unfledged,  unblemished  youth — to  possess 
a  name  new  to  the  Jews — a  reputation 
^[ainst  which  no  one  has  '  protested ! ' 
Tom  Burke,  my  boy,  I  envy  you.  Now, 
when  I  write  George  Frederick  Augustus 
Bubbleton  on  any  bill,  warrant,  or  quit- 
tance, straightway  there's  a  grin  around 
the  circle — ^a  kind  of  a  d— d  impertinent 
sort  of  a  half-civil  smile,  as  though  to  say 
^  nulla  bona^^  payable  nowhere.  Sut  hold  I 
that  was  a  tap  at  the  door — oh,  they  want 
us." 

So  saying,  the  captain  opened  the  dooar 
and  introduced  me. 

"I  say,  Tom,"  cried  he,    "come  here, 

and    thank   our   kind  friend,  Mr.  ^ 

Mr. " 

'^Mr.  Basset,"  said  I,  starting  back,  as 
my  eyes  beheld  the  pale,  sarcastic  features 
of  the  worthy  attorney,  who  stood  at  the 
table,  conversing  in  a  low  tone  with  the 
Under-Secretary. 

"Eh  I  what's  the  matter?"  whispered 
Bubbleton,  as  he  saw  my  color  come  and 
o,  and  perceived  that  I  leaned  on  a  chair 
or  support.  "What  the  devil's  wrong 
now  ?  '^ 

"You've  betrayed  me  to  my  greatest 
enemy,"  said  I,  in  a  low,  distinct  voice. 

"Eh!  what! — why  you  seem  to  have 
nothing  but  foes  in  the  world.  Confound 
it,  that's  always  my  luck— my  infernal 
good  nature  is  eyerlastingly  making  a  wrong 
plunge." 

"  In  that  case,  if  I  understand  the  mat- 
ter aright,  the  bail  is  unnecessary,"  said 
Mr.  C^ke,  addressing  Basset,  who  never 
turned  his  head  to  the  part  of  the  room 
where  we  stood. 

"  No,  sir,  it  is  not  necessary.  While  the 
law  assists  me  to  i*esume  my  guardianship  of 
this  young  gentleman,  I  am  answerable  for 
his  appearance." 

"  Tne  indentures  are  quite  correct,"  said 
Barton,  as  he  laid  the  papers  on  the  table, 
"as  1  believe  Mr.  Basset's  stat^nent  to  be 
also." 

"  No  bail  necessary,"  interrupted  Bub- 
bleton, rubbing  his  hands  pleasantly,  "so 
much  the  better.  Wish  them  good  even- 
ing, Tom,  my  hearty  ;  we  shall  be  back  in 
time  for  supper,  xou  wouldn't  take  an 
oyster,  Mr.  Cooke  ?  " 

"  I  thank  you  very  much,  but  I  am  un- 
fortunately engaged.^' 

"  Not  so  fast.  Captain,  I  beg  you,"  said 
Basset,  with  a  most  servile  but  malig- 
nant expression  in  his  features.  ^'The 
habits  I  would  inculcate  to  my  apprentice 
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axe  not  exactly  oonsisteint  with  mess-parties 
and  barrack-suppers.'' 

"  Apprentice  I  apprentice  I "  said  Bub- 
bleton^  Btnrting  as  if  stung  by  a  wasp. 
"  Eh  !  you're  surely  not — not  the— the — " 

**  Yes,  sir  ;  there's  the  indenture,  signed 
and  sealed,  if  you  are  desirous  to  satisfy 
yourself.  The  joung  gentleman  himself 
will  not  deny  his  fathers  instructions  con- 
oeming  him." 

I  hung  down  my  head,  abashed  and 
ashamed.  The  tears  started  to  my  eyes ; 
I  turned  away  to  wipe  them,  and  feared  to 
face  the  others  again  ;  I  saw  that  Bubble- 
ton,  my  only  friend,  believed  I  had  prac- 
ticed some  deceit  on  him— and  how  to  ex- 
plain, without  disclosing  what  I  dare  not ! 
There  was  a  bustle  in  the  room — a  sound 
of  voices — the  noise  of  feet  descending  the 
stairs ;  and  when  I  again  looked  round,  they 
were  all  ^one,  save  Basset,  who  was  leisure- 
ly oollectmg  his  papers  together,  and  fasten- 
ing them  with  a  string.  I  turned  my  eyes 
everywhere  to  see  if  Bubbleton  had  not  re- 
mained. But  no,  he  had  left  me  like  the 
rest,  and  I  was  alone  with  the  man  I  most 
dreaded  and  disliked  of  all  the  world." 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Basset,  as  he  thrust 
the  papers  into  the  pocket  of  his  great- 
coat, "Tm  ready  now." 

"  Where  to,  sir  ?  "  replied  I,  sternly,  as 
he  moved  to  leave  the  room  ;  for  without 
thinking  of  how  and  why  I  was  to  succeed 
in  it,  a  vague  resolution  of  defiance  ilitted 
through  my  mind. 

'*To  my  house,  sir,  or  to  Newgate,  if 
you  prefer  it.  Don't  mistake,  young  gen- 
tleman, for  a  moment,  the  position  you 
occupy — ^you  owe  your  liberation  at  this 
moment  not  to  any  merits  of  your  own. 
Your  connection  with  the  disaffected  and 
rebellious  body  is  well  known  :  my  interest 
with  the  government  is  your  only  protec- 
tion* Again,  sir,  let  me  add,  that  I  have  no 
giculiar  desire  for  your  company  in  my 
milv ;  neither  the  habits  nor  the  opinions 
you  nave  acquired  will  suit  those  you'll 
meet  there." 

"Why,  then,  have  you  interfered  with 
me  ?  "  said  I,  passionately.  "  Why  not 
have  left  me  to  my  fate  ?  Be  it  what  it 
might,  it  would  have  been  not  less  accept- 
able, I  assure  you,  than  to  become  an  in- 
mate of  your  house." 

**  That  question  "were  very  easily  an- 
swered," said  he,  interrupting  me. 

"  Then,  why  not  do  so  ?  " 

'^Come,  come,  sir,  these  are  not  the 
terms  which  are  to  subsist  between  us,  nor 
is  this  the  place  to  discuss  our  difference. 
Follow  me.^* 

Ue  led  the  way  downnstairs  as  he  spoke, 


and,  taking  my  arm  within  his,  tonied 
into  the  street  Without  a  word  on  eitber 
side  we  proceeded  down  Parliament  stieeti 
and  crossing  Essex  bridge,  followed  fJM 
quays  for  some  time,  then  turning  into 
Stafford  street,  we  arrived  at  a  house,  whoi 
having  taken  a  latch-key  from  his  pockety 
Basset  opened  the  door  and  ushered  me  in, 
muttering  half  aloud  as  he  turned  the  bf 
in  the  lock,  and  fastened  the  bolt,  '^Sdb 
at  last"  We  turned  from  the  narrow  hall 
into  a  small  parlor,  which,  from  its  dingy 
furniture  of  writing-desk  and  stools,  i 
guessed  to  serve  as  an  office.  Hero  my 
companion  lit  a  candle  from  the  embena 
the  fire,  and  having  carefully  closed  the 
door  he  motioned  me  to  a  seat 

"  I  have  already  told  you,  sir,  that  I  sm 
not  in  the  least  covetous  of  your  company 
in  my  house ;  circumstances,  which  I  may 
j  or  may  not  explain  hereafter,  have  led  ma 
to  rescue  you  from  the  disgrace  you  mut 
eventually  have  brought  upon  your  family." 

"  Hold,  sir,  I  have  none,  save  a  brother—' 

"Well,  sir,  and  your  brother's  feelinga 
are,  I  trust,  not  to  be  slightingly  treated-* 
a  young  gentleman  whose  position  and 
prospecte  are  of  the  very  highest  order.''  ■ 

"You  are  his  agent,  1  perceive,  Mr, 
Basset,"  said  I,  with  a  significant  smile. 

"  I  am,  sir,"  replied  he,  with  a  de^ 
flush  that  mounted  even  to  his  forehead. 

"Then  let  me  save  you  all  further 
trouble  on  my  account,"  sjiid  I,  calmly. 
"  My  brother  s  indifference  to  me  or  my 
fate  has  long  since  absolved  me  from  any 
regret  I  might  feel  for  the  conseoueDoei 
which  my  actions  might  induce  on  A^«fo^ 
tunes,  llis  own  conduct  must  stamp  hiffiy 
as  mine  must  me.  I  choose  to  judse  for 
myself,  and  not  even  Mr,  Basset  shall  de- 
cide for  mo,  although  I  am  well  aware  bia 
powers  of  discrimination  have  had  the 
double  advantage  of  experience^on  botl' 
sides  of  the  question." 

As  I  said  this  his  face  became  almoil 
livid,  and  his  white  lips  quivered  with  pul- 
sion. He  knew  not  oefore  that  I  was  ae^ 
quaintcd  with  his  history,  nor  that  I  knev 
of  his  having  sold  to  the  government  in* 
formation  which  brought  his  schoolfellow 
and  benefactor  to  the  scaffold. 

"Come,  come,"  continued  I,  gaining 
courage,  as  I  saw  the  effect  my  wonls  prth 
duced,  "it  is  not  your  interest  to  inioie 
me,  however  it  may  be  your  wish.  Is  tnero 
no  arrangement  we  can  come  to,  mutually 
advantageous  ?  We  shall  be  but  sorry  com- 
panions. I  ought  to  have  some  property 
under  my  grandfather's  will." 

"  There  is,  I  believe,  five  hundred 
pounds,"  said  Basset,  with  a  slow  distinet- 
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WBRy  as  if  not  rejootisg  the  tam  the  con- 
TevsfUaon  had  taken. 

^*  Well,  then,  what  will  yon  take  and 
cancel  that  indenture  ?  You  don^  set  a 
veiy  high  value  on  my  services,  I  sup- 
posef** 

''Yon  forget,  I  pereeive,"  eaid  he,  'Hhat 
I  am  answerable  for  your  ftiture  appearance 
if  called  on.'^ 

''There  was  no  bail-bond  drawn  out^ 
no  sum  mentioned,  if  I  mistake  not,  Mr* 
Basset" 

*^  Very  true,  sir,  very  true ;  but  I  pledged 
myself  to  the  law  adviser — ^my  character  is 
responsible." 

"  Well,  wdl,  let  me  have  two  hundred 
pounds — ^bum  that  cursed  indenture — " 

"  Two  hundred  pK>unds  I  Do  you  fancy, 
then,  that  you  are  in  the  possession  of  this 
J^aojr  ?  Why,  it  never  may,  in  all  likeli* 
hood  it  never  will,  be  yours — ^it's  only  pay* 
able  on  your  attaining  your  majority." 

"Oiveme  one  hundured  pounds,  then — 
give  me  fifty-^let  me  only  be  free,  at 
liberty,  and  not  absolutely  a  b^gar  on  the 
streets." 

Basset  leaned  his  head  on  the  chimney, 
and  seemed  sunk  in  reflection,  while  I, 
woand  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excite- 
ment, trod  up  and  down  the  room,  pour- 
ing forth  from  time  to  time  short  and 
broken  sentences,  declaratory  of  my  desire 
to  surrender  iJl  that  I  might  ohtmce  to  in- 
herit by  every  casnaUv  in  Ufe,  to  my  last 
guinea,  only  let  there  be  no  constraint  on 
my  actions— no  attempt  to  control  my  per- 
sonal liboty. 

"I  see,"  cried  I,  passionately — *^1  see 
what  hampers  you — ^you  fear  I  may  com- 
promise my  faintly !  It  is  my  brother's 
fair  fame  you  are  thinking  of ;  bu£  away 
with  all  dread  on  that  score — I'll  leave  Ire- 
land— ^I  have  long  since  determined  on 
that" 

'^  Indeed  I "  said  Basset,  slowly,  as  he 
turned  round  his  head,  and  looked  me  full 
in  the  face.  ^'  Would  you  go  to  America, 
then  ?" 

"  To  America  I  no— to  France !  that  shall 
be  the  land  of  my  adoption,  as  it  is  this 
moment  of  all  mv  heart's  longings." 

His  eyes  sparkled,  and  a  gleam  of  plea- 
sure shot  across  his  cold  features,  as  if  he 
caught  a  glow  of  the  enthusiasm  that  lit 
np  mine. 

"Come,"  cned  he,  "TU  think  of  this— 
give  me  till  to-morrow,  and  if  you'll 
pledge  voarself  to  leave  Ireland  wiuiin  a 
week — ''^ 

"I'll  pledge  myself  to  nothing  of  the 
kind,"  replied  I,  fiercely.  "  It  is  to  be  free 
—free  in  thought  as  in  act,  that  I  would 


barter  all  my  prospects  with  you.  There 
must  be  but  one  compact  between  ns— it 
must  begin  and  end  here.  Take  a  night  if 
you  will  to  think  it  over,  and  to-morrow 
morning — ^" 

"  Well,  then,  to-morrow  moming[  be  it," 
said  he,  with  more  of  animation  in  his  tone ; 
^*  and  now  to  supper." 

"To  bed,  rather,"  said  I,  "if  I  may 
speak  my  mind,  for  rest  is  what  I  now  stand 
most  in  deed  oL" 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

VBL  BA881T*6  DWELUNS. 

ExcCFTiNO  the  two  dingy-looking,  dust<- 
covered  parlors,  which  served  as  office  and 
diniuRHroom,  the  only  portion  of  Mr.  Bas* 
set's  dwelling  untenanted  by  lodgers  were 
the  attics.  The  large  brass  plate  that 
adorned  the  hall-door,  setting  forth  in  con'» 
spicuous  letters,  "  Anthony .  Basset,  At- 
torney," gave  indeed  a  most  inadequate 
notion  of  the  mixed  population  within, 
whose  respectebility,  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
their  height  from  the  ground,  went  on 
growing  beautifully  less,  till  it  found  ite 
culminating  point  m  the  host  himself,  on 
whose  venerable  head  the  light  streamed 
from  a  cobweb-covered  pane  in  the  tcoL 
The  steirs  were  dark  and  narrow,  the  walls 
covered  with  a  dull-colored  old  wainscot, 
that  flapped  and  banged  with  every  foot 
that  came  and  went  while  the  windows 
were  defended  by  strong  iron  railings,  as  if 
anything  inside  them  could  possibly  d^ 
mand  such  means  of  protection. 

I  followed  Mr.  Basset  as  he  led  the  way 
up  these  apparently  interminable  stairs,  till 
at  len^h  the  decreasing  head-room  be- 
tokened that  we  were  near  the  slates. 
Mumbling  a  half  apology  for  the  locale,  he 
introduced  me  into  a  long,  low  attic,  ^here 
a  settle  bed  of  the  humblest  pretensions, 
and  a  single  rush-bottomed  chair  support- 
ing a  basin,  were  the  only  articles  of  fur- 
niture. Something  like  the  drop-curtain 
of  a  strolling  theatre  closed  up  the  dis- 
tance ;  but  this  I  could  only  perceive  im- 
perfectly by  the  dim  twilight  of  a  dip 
candle ;  ana  in  my  state  of  &tigue  ana 
weariness,  I  had  little  inclination  to  explore 
further.  Wishing  me  a  good-ni^ht  and 
promising  that  I  should  be  called  betimes 
next  morning,  Mr.  Basset  took  his  leave, 
while  ly  overcome  by  a  long  day  of  care 
and  anxiety,  threw  mvself  on  the  bed,  and 
slept  far  more  soundlv  than  I  could  have 
believed  it  were  possible  for  me  to  do  under 
the  roof  ol  Anthony  Basset 
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The  sun  was  etreaming  in  a  rich  flood  of 
yellow  light  through  a  small  skylight,  and 
playing  its  merry  gambols  on  the  floor  when 
I  awoke.  The  birds,  too^  were  singing ;  and 
the  hum  of  the  street  noises,  mellowed  by 
distance,  broke. not  unpleasantly  on  the  ear. 
It  did  not  take  me  long  to  remember  where 
I  was,  and  why.  The  oonversation  of  the 
evening  before  recurred  at  one?  to  my  mind, 
and  hope,  stronger  than  ever  before  I  felt 
it,  filled  my  heart.  It  was  clear  Basset 
could  place  little  value  on  such  services  as 
mine ;  and  if  I  could  only  contrive  to  make 
it  his  interest  to  part  with  me,  he  would 
not  hesitate  about  it  I  resolved  that, 
whatever  price  he  pat  upon  my  freedom,  if 
in  my  power  I  should  pav  it  My  next  plan 
was  to  find  out,  througn  some  of  the  per- 
sons in  correspondence  with  France,  the 
means  of  reaching  that  country,  in  whose 
military  service  I  longed  to  enroll  myself. 
Had  I  but  the  papers  of  my  poor  mend 
Charles  de  Meudon,  there  had  been  little 
difficulty  in  this ;  but,  unfortunately,  they 
were  seized  by  Major  Barton,  on  the  day  of 
his  death,  and  I  had  never  seen  them  since. 

While  I  revolved  these  thoughts  witiiin 
myself  I  heard  the  merry  notes  of  a  girFs 
voice,  singing,  apparently,  in  the  very  room 
with  me.  I  started  up  and  looked  about 
me,  and  now  perceived  that  what  seenued 
so  like  a  drop-curtain  the  night  before  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  very  large 
patchwork  quilt,  suspended  on  a  line  across 
the  entire  attic,  from  the  other  side  of 
which  came  the  sounds  in  question.  It 
was  clear,  both  from  the  melody  and  the 
voice,  that  she  could  not  be  a  servant ;  and 
somewhat  curious  to  know  more  of  my  fair 
neighbor,  I  rose  gently,  and  slipping  on  my 
clothes,  approached  the  boundary  of  my 
territory  with  noiseless  step. 

A  kind  of  whistling  noise  interrupted 
every  now  and  then  the  lady's  song,  and  an 
occasional  outbreak  of  impatience  would 
burst  forth  in  the  middle  of  the  ^' Arrah, 
will  you  marry  me,  dear  Alley  Oroker,"  by 
some  malediction  on  a  *^  black  knot "  or  a 
broken  string.  I  peeped  over  the  ^^drop," 
and  beheld  tne  figure  of  a  young,  plump, 
and  pretty  girl,  busily  engaged  in  lacing 
her  stays — an  occupation  which  accounted 
equally  for  the  noise  of  the  rushing  stay- 
lace  and  the  bit  of  peevishness  I  hadneard. 
I  quite  forgot  how  inadvisable  was  the  in- 
dulgence of  my  curiosity  in  my  admiration 
of  my  fair  neighbor,  whose  buxom  figure, 
not  tne  less  attractive  for  the  shortness  of 
her  drapery,  showed  itself  to  peculiar  ad- 
vanta^  as  she  bent  to  one  side  and  the 
other  m  her  efforts  to  fasten  the  imprac- 
ticable bodice.  A  mass  of  rich  brown  nair. 


on  which  the  sun  was  playing,  fell  over  her 
neck  and  on  her  shoulders,  and  half  con- 
cealed her  round,  well-turned  anus  as  they 
plied  their  busy  task. 

"Well,  ain't  my  heart  broke  with  you 
entirely  ? "  exclaimed  she,  as  a  stubborn 
knot  stopped  all  further  progress.  At  this 
moment  tne  cord,  on  which  through  inad- 
vertence I  had  leaned  somewhat  too  heav- 
ilyf  gft^e  way,  and  down  came  the  curtain 
with  a  squash  to  the  flo(H:«  8be  sprang 
back  with  a  bound,  and,  while  a  slight  bat 
momentary  blush  flushed  her  cheek,  stared 
at  me  half  angrily,  and  then  cried  out, 
**  Well,  I  hope  you  like,  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  I  do,"  said  I,  readily  ;  "and 
who  woul^'t  that  saw  you  ?  " 

Whether  it  was  the  ndiveie  of  my  con- 
fession, or  mv  youth,  or  both,  I  can  t  well 
say,  but  she  laughed  heartily  at  my  speech, 
and  threw  herself  into  a  coair  to  indulge 
her  mirth. 

"  So  we  were  neighbors,  it  seems,'*  said  L 

"And  if  we  were,"  said  she,  roguishly, 
"I  think  it's  a  very  unceremonious  way 
you've  opened  the  acquaintance." 

"You  for^ty  apparently,  I  haven't  left 
my  own  temtory." 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  I  wish  you  would,  if 
you're  any  good  at  a  black  knot ;  my  heart 
and  my  nails  are  both  broke  with  one 
here." 

I  didn't  wait  for  any  more  formal  invi- 
tation, but  stepped  at  once  over  the  fron- 
tier, while  she,  rising  from  the  chairj  turn- 
ed her  back  toward  me,  as  with  her  finger 
she  directed  me  to  the  most  chaotic  assem- 
blage of  knots,  twists,  loops,  and  entangle- 
ment%  I  ever  beheld. 

"And  you're  Burke,  I  suppose."  cried 
she,  as  I  commenced  my  laboS^ 

"  Yes,  I'm  Burke." 

"  Well,  I  hope  you're  done  with  wildness 
by  this  time,  u  ncle  Tony  tells  fine  tales 
01  your  doin^" 

"  Uncle  Tony  I  So  you're  Mr.  Basset's 
niece — ^is  that  so  ?  " 

"You  didn't  take  me  for  his  wife,  I 
hope,"  said  she,  again  bursting  out  into 
laughter. 

"In  truth,  I  never  thought  so  well  of 
him  as  to  suppose  it" 

"  Well,  well,  I'm  sure  it's  littje  I  expect- 
ed you  to  look  so  mild  and  so  quiet ;  but 
you  needn't  pinch  me,  for  all  that  Isn't 
your  name  Tom?" 

"Yes,  I  hope  vou'll  always  call  me  so." 

"  Maybe  I  will.  Isn't  that  done  yet  ?— 
and  there's  the  milk  bell.  Uncle  will  be 
in  a  nice  passion  if  I'm  not  down  soon — 
cut  it — cut  it  at  once." 

"  Kow  do  be  patient  for  a  minute  or  two 
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—it's  all  right  if  yon  itaj  quiet  lil  tiy 
my  teeth  on  if 

'^Ye^  but  yon  needn't  tiy  your  lips 
too/'  said  she,  tartly. 

**Why,  it's  the  only  plan  to  get  yonr 
fingers  out  of  the  way.  I'm  sure  I  never 
was  so  puzzled  in  all  my  life," 

^'Nothing  like  practice,  my  boy,  noth*> 
ingy"  ^ed  a  merry  voice  from  the  door  be- 
hind me,  half  choKed  with  laughing,  while 
a  mutt^t^d  anathema,  in  a  deqser  tone, 
followed.  I  looked  back,  and  there  stood 
Babbleton,  his  face  florid  with  laughter, 
endeavoring  to  hold  back  Mr.  Basset^ 
whose  anffry  look  and  flashing  eye  there 
was  no  mistaking. 

"  Mr.  Burke — ^Burke,  I  say — ^Nelly,  what 
does  this  mean  ?  How  came  this  young 
gentleman — ^" 

'^  As  to  that,"  said  I,  interrupting  him, 
and  my  blood  somewhat  chafed  by  his  man- 
ner, ''this  piece  of  trumpery  tumbled 
down  when  I  leaned  my  arm  on  it»  I  had 
no  idea — >" 

''No,  no  ;  to  be  sure  not,"  broke  in  Bub- 
bleton,  in  an  ecstasy.  "The  thing  was 
delicious ;  such  a  bit  of  stage  effect.  She 
was  there,  as  it  might  be,  combing  her  hair, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Tom  was  here, 
raving  Bhdut  absence,  and  eternal  separa- 
tion. You  are  an  angry  father,  or  unde — all 
the  same  ;  and  I'm  dount  Neitztachenitz, 
the  old  friend  and  brother-officer  of  Tom's 
fiither.  Now,  let  Miss  Nelly — ^But  where 
is  she  ? — ^why,  she's  gone  I  Eh,  and 
Basset  ?  Basset !— why,  he's  gone  I  Oome, 
Tom,  don't  you  go  too.  I  say,  my  boy, 
devilish  well  got  up  that.  You  ought  to 
have  had  a  ^ite  satin  doublet  and  hose, 
slashed  with  pale  cherry  color  ribbons  to 
match,  small  hat  looped,  aigrette  and  white 
plume.  She  was  perfect— *her  leg  and  foot 
were  three  certain  rounds  of  applause  from 
the  pit  and  gallery." 

"What  nonsense,"  said  I,  angrily  ;  "  we 
weren't  ];^aying  a  comedy." 

"  Weren^t  you  though  ?  well,  I'm  deuced 
sorry  for  it,  that's  all ;  but  it  did  look  con- 
foundedly like  an  undress  rehearsal." 

"Come,  come,  no  foolery,  I  beg.  I'm 
here  in  a  very  sad  plight,  and  this  piece  of 
nonsense  may  not  make  matters  any  better. 
Listen  to  me,  if  you  can,  patiently  for  five 
minutes,  and  give  me  your  advice." 

I  took  him  hy  the  arm  as  I  spoke,  and 
leading  him  from  the  room,  where  I  saw 
that  everything  was  only  suggesting  some 
piece  of  scenic  effect,  and  in  as  few  words 
as  I  could  command,  explained  how  I  was 
circumstanced  ;  omitting,  of  course,  any 
detail  of  my  political  bias,  and  only  stated 
80  much  of  my  desiies  as  implied  my  wish 


to  be  free  of  my  oontract  with  Basset,  and 
at  liberty  to  dispose  of  myself  as  I  liked  in 
future. 

"I  see,"  cried  Bnbbleton,  as  I  finished  ; 
"the  old  fox  has  this  five  hundi*ed  pounds 
of  yours." 

"  No,  I  didn't  say  that ;  I  only  mean — ^" 

"  Well,  well,  it's  all  the  same.  If  he 
hasn't,  you  know  he  ought" 

"  No ;  that's  not  essential  either." 

"  No  matter,  he  would  if  he  could ;  it 
just  comes  to  the  same  thing,  and  you  only 
wish  to  get  clear  out  of  his  hands  at  any 
cost     Isn't  that  it  ?  " 

"  Exactly  ;  you  have  it  all  perfectly." 

"  Bless  your  heart,  boy,  there's  nothing 
easier.  If  I  were  in  your  place,  I  should 
arrange  the  affair  in  less  than  a  week.  I'd 
have  flts— strong  fits — and  bum  all  the 
papers  in  the  office  during  the  paroxysm. 
I'd  make  a  pile  of  deeds,  leases,  bonds,  and 
settlements  in  the  back  yard. 

"  I  don't  fancy  vour  plan  would  be  so 
successful  as  you  flatter  yourself,"  said  a 
dry,  husky  voice  from  behind  :  "  there's 
rather  a  stringent  law  for  refractory  ap- 
prentices, as  Mr.  Burke  may  learn."  We 
turned  round,  and  there  stood  Mr.  Basset, 
with  a  grin  of  most  diabolical  malignity  in 
his  by  no  means  pleasant  features.  "  At 
the  same  time,"  continued  he,  "your  sug- 
gestions are  of  infinite  value,  and  shall  be 
duly  appreciated  in  the  Eling's  Bench." 

"£h— King's  Bench!  Lord  bless jrou, 
don't  speak  of  it  Mere  trifles — I  just 
threw  them  out  as  good  hints.  I  had  nfty 
far  better  to  come.  There's  the  young  lady, 
now — ^to  be  sure,  he  has  started  that  notion 
himself,  so  I  must  not  pretend  it  was  mine; 
but  Miss  Nelly,  I  think,  Tom—" 

"  Mr.  Basset  is  well  aware,"  interrupted 
I,  "  that  I  am  only  desirous  to  be  free  and 
untrammeled — that  whatever  little  means 
I  may  derive  from  my  family,  I'm  willing 
to  surrender  all,  short  of  actual  beggary,  to 
attain  this  object— that  I  intend  quitting 
Ireland  at  once.  If,  then,  he  consent  to 
enter  into  an  arrangement  with  me,  let  it 
be  at  once,  and  on  the  spot  I  have  no  de- 
sire, I  have  no  power,  to  force  him  by  a 
threat,  in  case  of  refusal ;  but  I  hope  he 
will  make  so  much  of  amend  to  one  of 
whose  present  desolation  and  poverty  he  is 
not  altogether  innocent." 

"  There,  there,  that's  devilish  well  said  ; 
the  whole  thing  is  all  clear  before  me.  So 
come  along,  Basset,  yon  and  I  will  settle  all 
this.  Have  you  got  a  private  room  where 
we  can  have  flve  minutes'  chat  together  ? 
Tom,  wait  for  roe  here." 

Before  either  of  us  could  consent  or  op- 
pose his  arrangement,  he  had  taken  Bas- 
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set's  arm,  and  led  liim  down-staira,  while  I,  f  heart ;  and  I  ventured  to  hcgin  the  break- 
in  a  flurry  of  opposing  and  conflicting  re- ;  fast  that  had  lain  uiitastcd  before  me. 
solves,  sat  down  to  think  over  my  fortunes.  I  ''I  think,  Mr.  Burke/'  said  Basset,  aa 
Tired  at  length  with  waiting,  and  Imlf  soon  as  he  recovered  from  the  surprise  Bub- 
suspecting  that  my  volatile  friend  liad  for-  ,  hlctou's  mode  of  breakfasting  had  excited 
gotten  me  and  all  my  concerns,  I  descend-  — **  I  think  and  trust  that  all  has  InK-uar- 
ed  to  the  parlor  in  hopes  to  hear  something  \  ranged  to  your  satisfaction.''  Then  turn- 
of  the  pending  negotiation.  At  the  head  ing  to  the  clerks,  who  ate  away  without 
of  a  long,  narrow  table  sat  ray  fair  acquain-  even  lifting  their  heads,  '*  Mr.  Muggridge, 
tance,  Xtiss  Xelly,  her  hair  braided  very  you  will  be  late  at.  tiie  Mast<:T's  Office; 
modestly  at  each  side  of  her  prettv  face, ,  Jones,  take  that  parcel  to  Hennet ;  Kit, 
which  hjid  now  assumed  an  almost  Quaker-  carry  my  bag  up  to  the  Courts.'' 
ish  propriety  of  expression.  She  was  busily  Miss  5selly  did  not  wait  for  the  part  des- 
engaged  indistributingteato  three  pale,red- '  tined  for  her,  but  with  a  demure  face  kkc 
eyed,  emaciated  men,  whose  sponge-look- "  from  the  table  and  left  the  room,  giving 
iiig,  threadbare  garments  besjmke  them  to '  me,  however,  one  sly  glance  as  she  iwssed 
be  attorney's  clerks  :  a  small  imp,  a  kind  of  my  chair,  that  I  rememl>ered  for  many  a 
embryo  i)ractitioner,  knelt  before  the  fire  in   day  after. 

the  act  of  toasting  bread,  but  followed  with  **  You'll  excuse  me,  gentlemen,  if  I  am 
his  sharp  piercing  eyes  every  stir  in  the  pressed  for  time  this  morning— a  very  par- 
apartment,  and  seemed  to  watc^h  with  ma- 1  ticular  case  comes  on  in  the  Common 
licious  pleasure  the  wry  faces  around,  when-  j  Pleas." 

ever  any  undue  dilution  of  the  bohea,  or|  *' Xever  speak  of  it,  my  dear  fellow,'* 
any  curtailment  of  the  blue  milk  pressed  said  Br.bbleton,  who  had  just  addressed 
heavily  on  the  guests.  These  were  not  [himself  to  a  round  of  spiced  bi^f,  **bii6i- 
exactlv  the  circumstances  to  renew  my  ness  has  its  calls  just  as  pleasure  has,  ay, 
acquaintanco  with  my  fair  neighbor,  had  1 1  and  aj)petite  too.  That  would  make  an 
been  so  minded;  sol  having  declined  her  |  excellenl  bit  of  supper,  with  some  mulled 
offer  of  breakfast,  I  leaned  moodily  on  the,  port,  after  a  few  rubljers  of  shorts.'' 
chimney-piece,  my  anxiety  to  know  my  fate  Basset  paid  little  attention  to  this  speech, 
becoming  each  instant  more  painful.  Mean-  but,  turning  to  me,  continued: 
while,  not  a  word  was  spoken — a  sad,  *' You  men tionet I  your  intention  of  loav- 
moody  silence,  unbroken  save  by  the  sounds  ing  Ireland,  I  think;  might  1  ask  where 
of  eating,  pervaded  all,  when  suddenly  the  j  you  have  decided  on — from  where?  Is  it 
door  of  the  front  parlor  was  Hung  o])en,  possible  that  your  brother — " 
and  Bubbleton's  pknisant  voice  was  heard  ,  '*  My  brother's  anxieties  (m  my  account, 
as  he  talked  away  unceasingly  ;  in  an  in- '  Mr.  Basset,  can  soared v  be  very* poignant, 
stant  he  entered,  followed  by  Basset,  overland  ileserve  no  particular  respect  or atten- 
whose  hard  countenance  a  shade  of  better   t ion  at  my  hands.      1  sujjpose    that  this 


nature  seemed  to  pass, 

*'In  that  case,''  cried  the  captain,  "  I'm 
your  man,  not  that  I'm  anvthing  of  a  per- 

V  ^ .1.1  \   e       L.  T^  « 


morning  has  concluded  all  necessary  in- 
tercourse bi'tween  us  ;  and  if  you  have  sat- 
isfied my  friend  Captain  Bubbleton— '* 


former  at  breakfast  or  dinner;  supper's!  '"Perfectly,  perfectly  —  another  cnp  of 
rather  my  fort<3 — an  odor  of  a  broiled  bone  tea,  if  you  please — yes,  nothing  coula  be 
at  three  in  the  morning,  a  herring  smeared  I  more  gratifying  than  ^[r.  l^asset's  conduct 
with  chetna  and  grilled  with  brandy,  two  — you  are  merely  to  sign  the  receipt  for  the 
hundred  of  small  oysters,  a  few  hot  ones  t<i  legacy,  and  he  bands  vou  over  one  hundrcJ 
close  with,  a  glass  of  tSeltzer  dashed  with   pounlls  ;  isn't  that  it .'' " 


Hollands  for  health,  and  then  anv  numbc 


M- 


poun( 

**  Yes  ;    quite  correct ;  my  bill  for  one 


you  like  of  glasses  of  hot  brandy-and-water  hundred  at  three  months." 


afterward  for  pleasure." 

While  Bubblet.on  nin  on  in  this  fashion, 
he  had  broken  about  half  a  dozen  eggs  into 
the  slop  basin,  and  seasoning  the  mess  with 
pepper  and  vinegar,  was  busily  engaged  in 


'^That's     what    I    mean;     but    surely 

you're    not    done    breakfast — why,   Tom, 

Vou've  eaten  nothing.     I  have  been  pick- 

j  ing  :iway  this  half  hour,  just  to  encoura^ 

:you  a  bit.    Well,  well,  I  lunch  in  Stephens 


illustrating  the  moderation  of  his  inorning  green,  at  three,  so  here  goes.*' 
appetite. 

**Trv  a  thing  like  this,  Tom,"  cried  he. 


!Mr.  Basset  now  took  from  his  pocket- 
book  sonu'  jinpers,  which,  having  glanced 
not  defining  how  it  was  to  bo  effected  under  his  eye  over,  he  handed  to  me. 
the  circumstances,   while  he  added   in  a       **  This  is  a  kind  of  acknowledgment,  Mr. 
whisixr,  *•  your  affairs  all  right.''  Burke,  for  the  receipt  of  a  legacy  to  which 

These  few  words  brought  courage  to  my  |  you  could  be  only  entitled  on  attaining  your 
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maiority  ;  here  are  your  indeiitaree  to  me, 
and  this  ii  my  acceptance  for  one  hinldred 
pounds." 

'^I  am  content/'  said  I^  eagerly,  as  I 
seised  the  pen.  The  thonght  of  my  lib- 
erty alone  nlled  my  mind,  and  I  cared 
little  for  the  conditions,  proyided  I  secured 
thai. 

Basset  proffered  his  hand  ;  I  was  in  no 
humor  to  reiect  anything  that  even  simu- 
lated cordiality ;  I  shook  it  heartily.  Bnb*- 
bleton  followed  my  example,  and,  having 
pledged  himself  to  see  more  of  his  pleas- 
ant acquaintance,  thrust  his  arm  through 
mine,  and  bustled  out,  adding,  in  a  tone 
loud  enouffh  to  be  overheard,  "Made  a 
capita]  fignt  of  it — ^told  him  you  were  a 
Defender,  a  United  Irishman,  a  Peep-o^^ 
day  Boy,  and  all  tiiat  sort  of  thing— dev- 
ilish glad  to  get  rid  of  you,  even  on  Miss 
Nelly^  account.'*  And  so  he  rattled  away 
without  ceasing,  until  we  found  ourselves 
at  the  (Jeorge's-street  Barracks,  my  preoo- 
cnpation  of  mind  preventing  my  even  hav- 
ing remarked  what  way  we  came. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

THE  captain's  QXTABTeBS. 

I  WAS  not  Sony  to  find  that  Miss  Bubble- 
ton  did  not  respond  to  the  noisy  summons 
of  the  captain,  as  he  flourished  about  from 
one  room  to  the  other,  making  the  quarters 
echo  to  the  sweet  name  of  "  Anna  Maria." 
"Saladin,'*  "Grimes,''  "Peter,"  were 
also  shouted  out  unsuccessfully  ;  and  with  a 
fierce  menace  a^nst  various  grooms  of  the 
diambers,  waitmg-men,  and  lackeys,  who 
happily  were  still  unborn,  Bubbleton  flung 
hinisdf  into  a  seat,  and  began  to  conjec- 
ture what  had  become  of  the  inhabitants. 

''She's  paying  a  morning  call — gone  to 
see  the  Duchess — ^that's  it,  or  perhaps  she's 
looldns  over  that  suit  of  pearls  I  Dou^ht 
yesterday  at  Gallon's — pretty  baubles,  but 
dear  at  eight  hundred  pounds.  Never 
mind,  what^  money  for,  eh,  Tom  ?  " 

As  he  looked  at  me  for  a  reply,  I  drew  my 
chair  closer  toward  him,  and,  assuming  as 
much  of  importance  as  my  manner  could 
eommand,  I  besought  his  attention  for  a 
moment.  Hitherto,  puily  from  my  own 
indecision,  partly  from  bis  flighty  and  vola- 
tile bearing,  I  never  had  an  opportunity 
either  to  e)q)lain  my  real  position  or  my 
politidd  sentiments,  *much  less  my  inten- 
tions for  the  future.  The  moment  had  at 
length  arrived,  and  I  resolved  to  profit  by 
it ;  and,  in  as  few  words  as  I  was  able,  gave 


a  brief  narrative  of  my  life,  from  the  hour 
of  m^  father's  death  to  the  day  in  which  I 
fiBll  into  his  own  hands  in  Dublin,  only 
omi^ing  such  portions  as  might,  by  the 
mention  of  names,  compromise  others  con- 
cerned. 

Nothing  could  possibly  be  more  atten- 
tive than  ne  was  during  the  entire  detail. 
«He  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand,  and  lis- 
tened with  ea^er  curiosity  to  all  my  scrapes 
and  difficulties,  occasionallv  nodding  in 
assent,  and  now  evincing  ny  his  excited 
air  his  desire  to  learn  further ;  and  when 
I  at  last  wound  up  by  avowing  my  long- 
cherifihed  desire  to  enter  the  French  ser- 
vice, he  sat  perfectly  silent,  and  seemed  to 
reflect  gravely  on  the  whole. 

"  I  say,  Tom,"  said  he,  at  lensth,  as  he 
stared  me  full  in  the  face,  and  laid  his  hand 
impressively  on  my  knee,  "there's  good 
stuff  in  that — excellent  stuff  1  depend 
upon  it ! " 

"Good  stuff  I  what  do  you  mean  ?"  said 
I,  in  amazement. 

"  I  mean,"  replied  he,  "  there's  bone  in 
it,  sinew  in  it,  substance  In  it — there  are 
some  admirable  situations  too.  How  Ful- 
ham  would  come  out  in  Tony  Basset — 
brown  shorts,  white  stockings,  nigh  shoes 
and  buckles — ^his  own  very  costume ;  and 
there's  that  little  thing,  miss  Booth,  for 
Nelly,  give  her  a  couple  of  songs — ballad  airs 
take  b^ ;  Williams  should  be  Barton  ;  a 
devilish  fine  villain  in  coarse  parts,  Wil- 
liams. I  think  I  see  him  stealing  along  by 
the  flats  with  his  soldiers  to  the  attack. 
Then  the  second  act  should  open — ^interior 
of  hut — peasants  round  a  table — eating  al- 
ways successful  on  the  stage — ndthing  like 
seemg  a  fat  fellow  bolting  hard  eggs,  and 
blustering  out  unnronounceable  jokes  over 
a  flagon  of  colorea  water.  You,  by  right, 
diouid  have  your  own  part — splendid  thing 
— devilish  fine,  your  sensations  when  the 
cabin  was  on  nre,  and  the  fellows  were 
prodding  about  with  their  bayonets  to  dis- 
cover you." 

"  And  who's  to  perform  Captain  Bub- 
bleton f "  asked  I,  venturing  for  once  to 
humor  his  absurdity. 

"  Eh  ? — oh  !  there's  nothing  for  me,  no 
marked  feature,  nothing  strong,  nothing 
characteristic.  That  has  been  through  life 
my  greatest,  my  very  highest  ambition — 
tmtt  no  man  should  ever  detect  by  anything 
in  my  manner,  my  dress,  or  my  style  oi 
conversation,  that  I  was  not  John  Nokes, 
or  Peter  Stj^es.  You'll  meet  me  at  a  din- 
ner-party, Tom,  you'll  converse  with  me, 
driuK  with  me,  we'll  sit  the  evening  to- 
gether, grow  intimate — ^perhaps  you'll  bor- 
row fifty  pounds  of  me — and  yet  I'd  wager 
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another^  you'd  never  gness  that  I  rode  a 
hippopotamns  across  the  Qanges  after  tiffin 
one  day,  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  Gover- 
nor-Qeneral.  That,  let  me  tell  yon,  Tom,  is 
the  yery  prondest  boast  a  man  can  make. 
Do  you  see  that  scar  ?  It  looks  nothing 
now — ^that  was  a  bite  from  a  ferocious  boa; 
the  villain  got  into  my  room  before  break- 
fast, he  had  eaten  my  chokadar — a  fellow  I 
was  very  fond  of —  " 

'*Ah,  I  remember  you  mentioned  that 
to  me.  And  now  to  come  back  to  my  dull 
story,  to  which,  I  assure  you,  however  dra- 
matic you  mav  deem  it,  Td  prefer  adding 
an  act  or  so  before  it  comes  before  tlic 
world.     I  intend  to  leave  this  to-morrow." 

"  No,  no,  you  mustn't  think  of  it  yet 
awhile.  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  you've  a 
hundred  pounds — only  think  of  that ! 
twenty  will  bring  you  to  Paris,  less  if  lou 
choose.  I  once  traveled  from  Olugdamvck 
to  the  Ohauts  of  Bunderamud  for  lialf  a 
rupee — ^put  my  elephants  on  three  biscuits 
a  day — explained  to  them  in  Hindostanee — 
a  most  expressive  language — that  our  pro- 
visions had  fallen  short — that  on  our  arri- 
val all  arrears  of  gmh  should  be  made  up. 
They  tossed  up  their  trunks  thus  in  token  of 
assent,  and  on  we  marched.  Well,  when 
we  came  to  Hclde,  there  was  no  water —  " 

"Very  tnie,  interrupted  I,  half  in 
despair  at  the  torrent  of  story-telling  I  had 
got  involved  in  ;  "  but  you  forget  I  have 
neither  elephants,  nor  camels,  nor  coolies, 
nor  chokadars — I'm  a  mere  adventurer 
with,  except  yourself,  not  a  friend  in  the 
world." 

"  Then  why  not  join  us  ? "  cried  the 
ever-readj"  Ga{)tain.  v  We  are  to  have  our 
orders  for  foreign  service  in  a  few  weeks — 
you've  only  to  volunteer;  you've  money 
enough  to  buy  your  kit  When  you're 
fairly  in,  it's  only  writing  to  your  brother. 
Besides,  something  alwavs  turns  up ;  that's 
my  philosophy.  I  rarely  want  anything 
I  don't  find  means  to  obtain,  somehow  or 
other." 

"No," said  I,  resolutely,  "I  will  never 
join  the  service  of  a  country  which  has 
inflicted  such  foul  wrong  on  my  native 
land." 

"  All  stuflf  and  nonsense  ! "  cried  Bubble- 
ton.  "Who  cares  the  deuce  of  clubs  about 
politics  ?  When  you're  my  age,  you'll  find 
that  if  you're  not  making  something  of 
politics,  they'll  make  very  little  of  you. 
I'd  as  soon  sell  figs  for  my  grocer,  or  snuff 
for  my  tobacconist,  as  I'd  bother  my  head 
governing  the  kingdom  for  Billy  Pitt ;  he's 

Skid  for  it— that's  his  business,  not  mine. 
0,  noy  my  boy,  join  us— you  shall  be 
'Burke  of  Our*'— we'll  have  a  glorious 


campaign  among  the  Yankees,    niteieh 

you  the  Seneca  language,  and  well  have*i 

ramble  through  the  Indian    settlementiL 

Meanwhile,  you  dine  to-day  at  the  meai 

to-morrow,  we  pic-nic  at  the  Dargle ;  next 

day,  we — what  the  deuce  is  next  da?  to 

be"?— oh,  yes  !  next  day  we  all  dine  witk 

you.     Nothing  stiff    or    formal — a  Enuc^ 

i  quiet  thing  for  sixteen — I'll  manage  it  an/* 

I     Here  was  an  argument  there  was  no  r^ 

sisting,  so  I  complied  at  once,  comfortiig 

I  myseu  with  a  silent  vow,  come  what  mig^ 

I'cl  leave  Ireland  the  day  after  my  dimM^ 

,  party. 

Under  whatever  guise,  with  what  hutoy 
of  my  rank,  wealth,  and  family  infiuenoi^ 
I  Bubbleton  thought  proper  to  present  me  to 
his  brother  officers,  1  cannot  siiy  ;  butnotli- 
ing  could  iK)ssibly  be  more  kind,  or  even  men 
cordial,  than  their  reception  of  me;  and 
although  I  had  some  difficulty  in  replyiv 
to  questions  put  under  mistaken  notions  ec 
my  position  and  intentions,  I  readily  fol- 
lowed, as  far  as  I  was  able,  the  line  so^ 
gcsted  by  my  imaginative  friend,  whoM 
representations,  I  suspected,  would  be 
received  with  a  suitable  limitation  by  hii 
old  associates. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  species  of  soeietf 
so  striking  and  so  captivating  to  the  young 
man  entering  on  life  as  that  of  a  militaiy 
mess.  The  easy,  well-bred  intimacy,  that 
never  degenerates  into  undue  familiarity— 
the  good-humored,  playful  raillery,  tnit 
never  verges  on  coarseness  or  severity— the 
happy  blending  of  old  men's  wisdom  and 
young  men's  buoyancy — are  all  very  at- 
tractive features  oi  social  intercourse,  era 
independently  of  the  stronger  interest  tint 
invests  the  companionship  of  men  whon 
career  is  arms.  I  felt  this,  and  enjoyed  ii, 
too,  not  the  less  pleasantly  that  1  diacof- 
ered  no  evidence  of  that  violent  partiaali 
feeling  I  had  been  led  to  believe  was  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  Boyalist  ed* 
dier.  If,  by  chance,  any  allusion  vai 
made  to  the  troubles  of  the  period,  it  vai 
invariably  done  rather  in  a  tone  of  reepeot 
for  mistaken  and  ill-directed  political  viem^ 
than  in  reprehension  of  disloyalty  and 
rebellion  ;  and  when  I  heard  the  aispae- 
sionnto  opinions,  and  listened  to  the  mild 
!  counsels  of  these  men,  whom  I  had  alwi^i 
believed  to  be  the  veriest  tyranta  m 
oppressors,  I  could  scarcely  credit  my  own 
senses,  so  utterly  oi)posed  were  my  imnrse* 
sions  and  my  experience.  One  only  of  the 
party  evincend  an  opposite  feeling.  He  waa 
a  pale,  thin,  rather  handsome  man,  d 
about  five-and-twenty,  who  had  lately 
joined  them  from  a  dragoon  regimen^ 
and  who,  by  snndryl  ittle  innaendoea^  ~~' 
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eTer  Hxriwing  nppennoet  the  preference  he 
erinoed  for  his  fonner  servioe^  and  his 
aEdait  desire  to  be  back  again  in  the  eay- 
aliT. 

Oaptain  Montague  Crofts  *va8^  indeed, 
the  only  exception  I  witnessed  to  the 
almost  brotherly  feeling  that  prevailed  in 
the  Fori^*fifth.  Instead  of  identifyinjg 
himself  with  the  habits  and  opinions  of  his 
bfother  offioers,  he  held  himself  studiously 
apart  Be^^urdin^  his  stay  in  the  regiment 
like  a  period  of  probation,  he  seemed 
resolTed  to  form  neither  intimacy  nor 
friendships,  but  to  wait  patiently  for  the 
time  of  his  leaving  iiie  corps  to  emancipate 
himwelf  from  a  society  below  his  caste. 

The  cold,  repulsive,  steady  stare,  the 
scaroely*bowed  head,  the  impassive  sUence 
with  which  he  heard  the  woros  of  Bubble- 
ton's  introduction  of  me,  formed  a  strong 
contrast  with  the  warm  cordiality  of  the 
others ;  and  though  at  the  time  htUe  dis- 
posed to  criticise  the  manner  of  any  one, 
and  still  leas  to  be  dissatisfied  with  any- 
thing, I  conceived  from  the  moment  a 
dislike  to  Captain  Crofts,  which  I  felt  to 
increase  with  every  minute  I  spent  in  his 
company.  The  first  occasion  which  sug- 
gested this  dislike  on  my  part  was,  from 
observing  that  while  Bubbleton— whose 
historicu  aecuiuoy,  or  blind  adherence  to 
reality,  no  one  in  the  corps  thought,  of  re- 
quiring— ^narrated  some  of  his  incredible 
adventores,  Crofts,  far  from  joining  in  the 
harmless  mirth  which  such  tales  created, 
invariably  took  delight  in  questioning  and 
cross-questioning  the  worthy  captain,  quot- 
ing  him  agamst  himaelf,  and  playing  off  a 
hundred  tricks,  which,  however  smart  and 
witiy  in  a  law  court,  are  downright  rude- 
ness when  practiced  in  society.  Bubble- 
ton,  it  is  true,  saw  nothing  in  all  this  save 
the  natural  interest  of  a  good  listener — 
but  the  others  did  ;  and  it  was  quite  clear 
to  me,  that  while  one  was  the  greatest 
&vorite  in  the  regiment,  the  other  had  not 
a  single  friend  amongst  them.  To  me. 
Crofts  manifested  the  most  perfect  indif- 
ference-^not  ever  mixing  himself  in  any 
conversation  in  which  I  bore  a  part  H!e 
rarely  turned  bis  head  toward  that  part  of 
the  table  at  which  I  sat ;  and  by  an  air  of 
haughty  superciliousness  gave  me  plainly  to 
understand  that  our  acquaintance,  though 
confessedly  begun,  was  to  proceed  no  fur- 
ther. I  cannot  say  how  nappy  I  felt  to 
learn  that  one  I  had  so  much  cause  to  dis- 
like was  a  violent  aristocrat,  an  ultra-Tory 
— a  most  uncompromising  denouncer  of 
the  Iridi  Liberal  party,  and  an  out-and- 
out  advocate  of  severe  and  harsh  meaftures 
toward  the  people.    He  never  missed  an 


opportunity  for  the  enunciation  of  such 
doctrines,  which,  whatever  might  be  the 
opinions  of  the  listeners,  there  was,  at  the 
time  I  roeak  of,  no  small  risk  in  gainsay- 
ing ;  and  this  immunity  did  Crofts  enjoy 
to  nis  heart's  content. 

Slight  as  these  few  reminiscences  of  the 
mess  are,  they  are  the  called-up  memories  of 
days  not  to  to  forgotten  by  me.  For  now, 
what  with  mv  habitual  indecision  on  the 
one  hand,  ana  Bubbleton's  solicitations  on 
the  other,  I  continued  to  linger  on  in 
Dublin,  leading  the  careless,  easy  life  of 
those  about  me,  loining  in  all  the  plots  for 
amusnnent  which  the  capital  afforded,  and 
mixing  in  every  society  to  which  my  mili- 
tary mends  had  access.  Slender  as  were 
mv  resources,  they  sufficed,  in  the  eyes  of 
all  who  knew  not  their  limit,  to  appear 
abundant.  Crofts  was  the  only  rich  man 
in  the  regiment ;  and  my  willingness  to 
enter  into  every  scheme  of  pleasure,  regard- 
less of  cost,  impressed  them  all  with  the 
notion  that  Bubbleton  for  once  was  right, 
and  that  *^  Burke  was  a  kind  of  west- 
country  CroBSus,"  invaluable  to  the  regi- 
ment. 

Week  after  week  rolled  on,  and  still  did 
I  find  myself  a  denizen  of  George's  street. 
The  silly  routine  of  the  barrack  life  filled 
all  my  thoughts,  save  when  the  waning 
condition  of  my  purse  would  momentarily 
turn  them  toward  the  future ;  but  these 
moments  of  reflection  came  but  seldom,  and 
at  last  came  not  at  all.  It  was  autumn — the 
town  almost  divested  of  its  inhabitants,  at 
least  of  all  who  could  leave  it ;  and  along 
the  parched,  sunburnt  streets  a  stray  jiugle 
or  a  noddy  was  rarely  seen  to  pass.  Tne 
squares,  so  lately  crowded  with  equipages 
and  cavalcades  of  horsemen,  were  silent 
and  deserted  ;  the  closed  shutters  of  every 
house,  and  the  grass-grown  steps,  vouched 
for  the  absence  of  the  owners.  The  same 
dreamy  lethargy  that  seemed  to  rest  over 
the  deserted  city  appeared  to  pervade  every- 
thing ;  and  aay'e  aTrtain  sufidned  actiyi^ 
among  the  ofi&cials  of  the  Castle — a  kind  of 
ground-swell  movement  that  boded  some- 
thing important — there  was  nothing  stir- 
ring. The  great  measure  of  the  "  Union,'' 
which  had  teen  carried  on  the  night  of  the 
riots,  had,  however,  annihilated  the  hopes 
of  the  Irish  Liberal  party ;  and  many  who 
once  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  politics 
had  now  deserted  public  life  forever. 

They  with  whom  I  associated  cared  but 
little  lor  these  things.  There  were  but 
two  or  three  Irish  m  the  regiment,  and 
they  had  long  since  lost  all  their  nation- 
ality in  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  service : 
so  £nat  I  heard  nothing  of  what  occupied 
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the  publio  mind^  and  lived  on  in  the  Tery 
midst  of  the  threatening  hurricane^  in  a 
calm  as  deep  as  death  itself. 

I  had  seen  neither  Barton  nor  Basset 
since  the  day  of  my  leave-takinff  :  and^ 
stranger  still,  never  could  meet  with  Darbyy 
who  seemed  to  have  deserted  Dublin.  The 
wreck  of  the  party  he  belonged  to  seemed 
now  effectually  accomplished,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  Irish  independence  was  lost,  as  it 
seemed,  forever. 

I  was  sitting  one  evening  in  the  window 
of  Bubbletoirs  quarters,  thinking  over 
these  things,  not  without  self-reproach  for 
the  life  I  was  leading,  so  utterly  adverse  to 
the  principles  I  had  laid  down  for  my 
guidance.  I  thought  of  poor  De  Meudon, 
and  all  his  ambitious  dreams  for  my  suc- 
cess^ and  I  felt  my  cheek  flush  with  shame 
for  my  base  desertion  of  the  cause  to 
which,  with  his  dying  breath,  he  devoted 
me.  I  brought  up  in  memory  those  happy 
evenings,  as  we  wandered  through  tne 
fields,  talking  over  the  glorious  campaigns 
of  Italy,  or  speculating  on  the  mighty 
changes  we  believed  yet  before  us  ;  and 
then  I  thought  of  the  reckless  orgies  in 
which  my  present  life  was  passed.  I  re- 
memberea  now  his  full  voice  would  falter 
when  one  great  name  fell  from  his  lips ; 
and  with  what  reverence  he  touched  nis 
chapeau  as  the  word  '^  Bonaparte  "  escaped 
from  him  I  And  how  mv  heart  thrilled  to 
think  of  an  enthusiasm  tnat  could  light  up 
the  djrin^  embers  of  a  broken  heart,  and 
make  it  lash  out  in  vivid  brilliancy  once 
more  I  and  longed  to  feel  as  he  did. 

For  the  first  time  for  some  weeks  I  found 
myself  alone.  Bubbleton  was  on  euard  ; 
and  though  I  had  promised  to  join  him  at 
supper,  I  li  ushered  at  home,  to  think  and 
ponder  over  the  past.  I  scarcely  dared  to 
face  the  future.  It  was  growmg  dusky. 
The  rich  golden  arch  of  an  autumn  moon 
could  be  seen  through  the  hazy  mist  of 
that  half  frost  which  is  at  this  season  the 
sure  harbinger  of  a  hot  day  on  the  morrow. 
The  street  noises  had  gradually  died  away, 
and,  save  the  distant  sound  of  a  ballad 
singer,  whose  mournful  cadence  fell  sadly 
on  the  ear,  I  heard  nothing.    . 

Without  perceiving  it,  I  found  myself 
listening  to  the  doggerel  of  the  minstrel, 
who,  like  most  of  her  fellows  of  the  period, 
was  celebrating  the  means  that  haa  been 
used  by  Government  to  carry  their  favor- 
ite measure — the  union  with  England. 
There  was,  indeed,  very  little  to  charm 
the  ear  or  win  the  sense,  in  either 
the  accent  or  the  sentiment  of  the  melody ; 
yet  somehow  she  had  contrived  to  collect  a 
pretty  tolerable  audience,  who  moved  slow- 


ly along  with  her  down  the  street,  and 
evinced  oy  many  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm 
how  thoroughly  they  relished  the  pointed 
allusions  of  the  verse,  and  how  completely 
thev  enjoyed*  the  dull  satire  of  the  song. 

As  they  approached  the  barracks,  the 
procession  came  to  a  halt,  probablv  deem- 
mg  that  so  valuable  a  lesson  should  not  be 
lost  to  his  Majesty's  service  ;  and,  forming 
into  a  circle  round  the  singer,  a  silence  was 
commanded,  when,  with  that  quavering 
articulation  so  characteristic  of  the  tribe, 
and  that  strange  quality  of  voice  that  seems 
to  iJternate  l^tween  a  high  treble  and  a 
deep  bEus,  the  lady  began : 

^'  Don't  be  crowdin'  an  me  that  away. 
There  it  is  now — ye're  tearin'  the  cloak  off 
the  back  o'  me  1  Divil  receave  the  note  I'll 
sing,  if  ye  don't  behave  1  And  look  at  his 
honor  up  there,  with  a  tenpenny  bit  in  the 
heel  of  nis  fist  for  me.     The  liord  reward 

Jour  purty  f  ace — ^'tis  yourself  has  the  darlin' 
lue  eyes  I  Bad  scran  to  yez,  ye  blaggards 
— ^look  at  my  elegant  bonnet  the  way  you've 
made  it ! " 

"  Arrah  I  rise  the  tune,  and  don't  be 
blameving  the  young  gentleman,"  said  a 
voice  from  the  crowd-;  and  then  added,  in 
a  lower  but  very  audible  tone,  ^^  them  chaps 
hasn't  a  farthm'  beyond  their  pay — ^three 
and  ninepence  a  day,  and  find  themselves 
in  pipeclay  1 " 

A  rude  laugh  followed  this  insolent 
speech  ;  and  the  ballad-singer,  whose  delay 
had  only  been  a  ruse  to  attract  a  sufficient 
auditory,  then  began  to  a  very  well*known 
air — 

"  Come  hither,  M.P.'s,  and  Til  tell 

My  advice,  and  I'm  sure  you'll  not  mock  it: 
Whoe'er  has  a  country  to  sell. 

Need  never  want  gold  in  his  pocket* 
Your  brother  a  bishop  shall  be— 

Yourself — ^if  you  only  will  make  a 
Voice  in  our  ma-jo-rity — 
We'll  make  you  chief  judge  in  Jamaica. 

Tol,  lol  de  rol,  tol  de  rol  lay." 

The  mob-chorus  here  broke  in,  and  con- 
tinued with  such  hearty  enthusiasm^  that 
I  lost  the  entire  of  the  next  verse  in  the 
tumult. 

*'  Your  father,  they  say,  is  an  ass, 

And  vour  mother,  not  noted  for  knowledge; 
But  he'll  do  very  well  at  Madras^ 

And  she  shall  be  provost  of  college. 
Your  aunt,  lady's-maid  to  the  queen; 
And  Bill,  if  he'll  give  up  his  rakin', 
And  not  drunk  in  day-time  be  seen, 
I'll  make  him  a  rosy  archdeacon. 

Tol,  1<^  de  rol,  tol  de  ml  lay. 

"  A  jollier  set  ne'er  was  seen, 

Than  youll  be,  when  freed  from  your  caDin'; 
With  an  empty  house  in  College  green — 
What  an  elegant  place  to  pJay  baU  in. 
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Onld  Foster  stand  bj  with  his  mace. 
He'll  do  mighty  well  for  a  marker; 
Joha  Toler— '^ 

"  Here's  the  polis  ! "  said  a  gruff  roice 
from  the  crowd  ;  and  the  Word  was  ^peat- 
ed  from  moath  to  mouth  in  every  accent 
of  fear  and  dread^  while  in  an  instant  all 
took  to  flight,  some  dashing  down  obscure 
lanes  and  narrow  allem  others  running 
straight  onward  toward  Dame  street,  but 
all  snowing  the  evident  apprehension  they 
felt  at  the  approach  of  these  dreaded 
officials.  The  ballad-singer  alone  did  not 
move.  Whether  too  old  or  too  infirm  to 
trust  to  speedy  or  too  much  terrified  to  run, 
I  know  not ;  but  there  she  stood,  the  last 
cadence  of  her  song  still  dying  on  her  lips, 
while  the  clattering  sounds  of  men  advano- 
inff  rapidly  were  heard  in  the  distant  street. 

I  know  not  why,  some  strange  momen- 
tary impulse^  half  pity,  half  caprice,  moved 
me  to  ner  rescue,  and  I  called  out  to  the 
sentry,  *'  Let  that  womsm  pass  in  1 "  Bhe 
heara  the  words,  and  with  an  activity 
greater  than  I  could  have  expected,  sprang 
into  the  barrack-yard,  while  the  police 
passed  eagerly  on  m  vain  pursuit  of  their 
victims. 

I  remained  motionless  in  the  window^ 
seat,  watching  the  now  silent  street,  when 
a  gentle  tap  came  to  my  door.  I  opened 
it,  and  there  stood  the  figure  of  the  ballad- 
singer,  her  ragged  cloak  gathered  closely 
across  her  face  with  one  hand,  while  witn 
the  other  she  held  the  bundle  of  printed 
songs,  her  only  stock  in  trade* 
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WHiia  I  stood  gazing  at  the  uncouth 
and  ragged  figure  before  me,  she  pushed 
rudely  pest,  and  shutting  the  door  behind 
her,  asxed,  in  a  low  whisper,  ''Are  ye 
alone  ? "  and  then,  without  waiting  for  a 
reply,  threw  back  the  tattered  bonnet  that 
covered  her  head,  and,  removing  a  wig  of 
long  black  hair,  stared  steadfastly  at  me. 

**  Do  you  know  me  now  ?**  said  the  hag, 
in  a  voice  of  almost  menacing  eagerness. 

"What I"  cried  I,  in  amazement,  "it 
surely  cannot  be — Darby,  is  this  really 
you?'' 

**  Te  may  well  say  it,"  replied  he,  bitter- 
ly. **  Ye  had  time  enough  to  forget  me 
since  we  met  last ;  and  'tis  thinking  twice 
yonr  grand  friends  the  officers  would  be, 
hofore  they'd  put  their  necks  where  mine 
is  now  to  see  you.    Bead  that" — as  be 
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spoke,  he  thtew  a  ragged  and  torn  piece  of 
printed  paper  on  the  table — "  r^  that ; 
and  you'll  see  there's  five  hundred  pounds 
of  blood-money  to  the  man  that  taaes  roe. 
Ay,  and  here  I  stand  this  minit  in  the 
king^s  barrack,  and  walked  fifty-four  miles 
this  blessed  day  just  to  see  you  and  speak 
to  you  once  more.  Well,  well " — he  turn- 
ed away  his  head  while  he  said  this,  and 
wiping  a  starting  tear  frwn  his  red  eyeball, 
he  added,  *<  Master  Tom,  *tia  myself  would 
never  b'lieve  ye  done  it." 

"Did  what?"  said  I,  eagerly;  "what 
have  I  ever  done  that  yon  should  chaige 
me  thus  ?  " 

But  Darby  heard  me  not ;  his  eyes  were 
fixed  on  vacancy,  and  his  lips  moved  rap- 
idly as  though  he  were  speaking  to  him- 
self. "Ay,"  said  he,  half  aloud,  "true 
enough,  'tis  the  gentlemen  that  betrayed 
us  always — never  came  good  of  the  cause 
where  they  took  a  part.  But  you  " — ^here 
he  tumedf  full  round,  and  grasping  my 
arm,  spdce  directly  to  me — "you  that  1 
loved  better  than  my  own  kith  and  kin, 
that  I  thought  would  one  day  be  a  pride 
and  glory  to  us  all—you  that  I  brought 
over  myseifto  the  cause — ^^ 

"  And  when  have  I  deserted — when  have 
I  betrayed  it  ?  " 

"  When  did  yon  desert  it  ?"  repeated  he, 
in  a  tone  of  mocking  irony.  "Tell  me 
the  day  and  hour  ye  came  here — tell  me 
the  first  timeye  sat  down  among  the  red 
butchers  of  King  (George,  and  1^1  answer 
ye  that.  Is  it  here  you  ought  to  be  ?  Is 
this  the  home  for  him  i^at  has  a  heart  for 
Ireland  ?  I  never  said  you  betrayed  us ; 
others  said  it — but  I  stood  to  it,  ye  never 
did  that  Bui  what  does  it  signify?  'Tis 
no  wonder  ye  left  us ;  we  were  poor  and 
humble  people,  we  had  nothing  at  heart 
but  the  good  cause — ^" 

"  Stop  1 "  cried  I,  maddened  by  this 
taunt,  ^*what  could  I  have  done  ?  Where 
was  my  place  P  " 

"Don't  ask  me.  If  your  own  heart 
doesn't  teach  ye,  how  can  I  ?  But  if  s 
over  now — the  day  is  gone,  and  I  must 
take  to  the  road  again.  My  heart  is  light- 
er since  I  seen  you,  and  it  will  be  lighter 
again  when  I  give  you  this  wamin'---<}od 
Imows  if  you'll  mind  it.  You  think  your- 
self safe  now  since  you  joined  the  sodgers — 
you  think  they  trust  you,  and  that  Bar- 
ton's eye  isn't  on  ye  still — there  isn't  a 
a  word,  you  say  isn't  noted  down — ^not 
a  man  you  spake  to  isn't  watched ! 
You  don't  know  it,  but  I  know  it  There's 
more  go  to  the  gallows  in  Ireland  over  their 
wine,  than  with  the  pike  in  their  hands. 
Take  care  of  your  friends,  I  say." 
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*'You  wrong  thetn,  Darby,  and  yon 
wrong  me.  Never  have  I  heard  from  one 
here  a  single  word  that  conld  offend  the 
proudest  heart  among  us.'' 

"  Why  would  they  ? — what  need  of  it  ? 
Ar'n't  we  down,  down — ar'n't  we  hunted 
like  wild  beasts  ?  is  the  roof  left  to  shelter 
us  ?  dare  we  walk  the  roads  ?  dare  we  sav, 
*  God  save  ye  ! '  when  we  meet,  and  not  be 
tried  for  pass-words  ?  It's  no  wonder  they 
pity  us— the  hardest  heart  must  melt  some- 
times." 

"  As  to  myself/'  said  I— for  there  was 
no  use  in  attempting  to  reason  with  him 
further — **  my  every  wish  is  with  the  cause 
as  warmly  as  on  the  day  we  parted ;  but  I 
look  to  France — ^" 

"  Ay,  and  why  not  ?  I  remember  the 
time  your  eye  flashed  and  your  cheek  ffrew 
another  color  when  you  spoke  of  that.^ 

**Tes,  Darby,"  said  I,  after  a  pause; 
'^  and  I  had  not  been  here  now,  but  that 
the  only  means  I  possessed  of  forwarding 
myself  m  the  French  service  are  unfortu- 
nately lost  to  me." 

'*  And  what  was  that  P  "  interrupted  he, 
eagerly. 

*^  Some  letters  which  the  poor  Captain 
de  Meudon  gave  me,"  said  I,  endeavoring 
to  seem  as  much  at  ease  as  I  oould.  Dar- 
by stooped  down  as  I  spoke,  and,  ripping 
open  the  lining  of  his  cloak,  producm  a 
small  parcel  fastened  with  a  cord,  saying, 

**  Are  these  what  you  mean  ?  " 

I  opened  it  with  a  trembling  hand,  and, 
to  my  inexpressible  delight,  discovered 
Charles's  letter  to  the  he^  of  the  Ecole 
Polytechniquey  together  with  a  letter  of 
cremt  and  two  checks  on  his  banker.  The 
note  to  his  sister  was  not,  however,  among 
them. 

"How  came  you  by  these  papers.  Dar- 
by ?  "  inquired  1,  eagerly. 

"  I  found  them  on  the  road  Barton  trav- 
eled, the  same  evening  you  made  your  es- 
cape from  the  yeomanry— you  remember 
that  ?  They  were  soon  missidd,  and  an  or- 
derly was  sent  back  to  search  for  them. 
Since  that,  I've  kept  them  by  me ;  and  it  was 
only  yesterday  that  I  thought  of  bringing 
them  to  you,  thinking  you  might  know 
something  about  them. 

"  There's  a  mark  on  this  one,"  said  I, 
still  gazing  on  the  paper  in  my  hand — '*  it 
looks  like  blood." 

'*If  it  is,  it's  mine  then,"  said  Darby, 
doggedly  ;  and,  after  a  pause,  he  continued, 
*'Tne  soldier  galloped  up  the  very  minute 
I  was  stooping  for  the  papers.  He  called 
out  to  mo  to  give  them  up  ;  but  I  pretend- 
ed not  to  hear,  and  took  a  long  look  round 
to  see  what  way  I  oould  escape  where  his 


horse  couldn't  follow  me ;  but  he  saw 
what  I  wfus  at,  and  the  same  instant  his 
sabre  was  in  my  shoulder,  and  the  blood 
running  hot  down  my  arm.  I  fell  on  my 
knees ;  but,  if  I  did,  I  took  this  from  my 
breast" — here  he  drew  forth  a  long-bar- 
reled rusty  pistol — "and  shot  him  through 
the  neck." 

"  Was  he  killed  ?  "  said  I,  in  horror  at  the 
coolness  of  the  recital. 

"  Sorrow  one  o'  me  knows.  He  fell  on^ 
his  horse's  mane,  and  I  saw  the  beast  gal- 
lop with  him  up  the  road  with  his  arms 
hanging  at  each  side  of  the  neck ;  and  then 
I  heard  a  crash,  and  I  saw  that  he  was 
down,  and  the  horse  was  dragging  him  by 
the  stirrup;  but  the  dust  soon  hid  him 
from  my  sight,  and,  indeed,  I  was  growing 
weak  too,  so  I  crept  into  the  bushes  untu 
it  was  dark,  and  then  got  down  to  Glen- 
cree." 

The  easy  indifference  with  which  he 
spoke,  the  tone  of  coolness  in  which  he 
narrated  this  circumstance,  thrilled  through 
me  far  more  painfully  than  the  most  pas- 
sionate description  ;  and  I  stood  gazing  on 
him  with  a  feeling  of  dread  that,  unhappily, 
my  features  but  too  plainly  indicated.  He 
seemed  to  know  what  waa  passing  in  my 
mind  ;  and,  as  if  stung  by  wnathe  deemed 
my  ingratitude  for  the  service  he  had  ren- 
dered me,  his  face  grew  darkly  red,  the 
swollen  veins  stood  out  thick  and  knotted 
in  his  forehead,  his  livid  lips  quivered,  and 
he  said,  in  a  thick,  ffutturai  voice, 

"  Maybe  ye  think  I  murdered  him  ?  " 
And  then,  as  I  made  no  answer,  he  re- 
sumed, in  a  different  tone,  "  And  faix,  ye 
wam't  long  lamin'  their  lessons.  But, 
hear  me,  now  :  there  never  was  a  traitor  to 
the  cause  had  a  happy  life,  or  an  easy 
death ;  there  never  was  one  betrayed  us 
but  we  were  revenged  on  him  or  nis.  I 
don't  think  ye're  come  to  that  yet ;  for,  if 
I  did,  by  the  mortial — "  As  he  pronounced 
the  last  word  in  a  tone  of  the  fiercest  men- 
ace, the  sounds  of  many  voices  talking 
without,  and  the  noise  of  a  key  turning  in 
the  lock,  broke  in  upon  our  colloquy,  and 
Darby  had  scarcely  time  to  resume  his 
disguise,  when  Bubbleton  entered,  followed 
by  three  of  his  brother  officers,  all  speak- 
ing together,  and  in  accents  that  evidently 
betokened  their  having  drunk  somewhat 
freely. 

"  1  tell  you,  a^in  and  again,  the  dia- 
mond wins  it.  But  here  we  are,"  cried 
Bubbleton  ;  "  and  now  for  a  pack  of  cards, 
and  let's  decide  the  thing  at  once." 

"  You  said  you'd  bet  fifty,  I  think  ? " 
drawled  out  Orofts,  who  was  unquestion- 
ably the  most  sober  of  the  party.    "  But 
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what  have  we  here  ?  '^  At  this  instant  his 
eye  fell  upon  Darby,  who  had  quietly  en- 
sconced himself  behind  the  door,  and  hoped 
to  escape  unseen.  ^'Eh,  what's  this,  I 
eay?'^ 

"  What  1 ''  cried  Bubbleton,  ''  what  do  I 
see  ?— a  nymph  with  bright  and  flowing 
hair— a  hag  like  Hecuba,  by  Jove  1  Tom 
Burke,  my  man,  how  comes  the  damsel 
here  ? " 

"'Tis  Kitty  — ould  Kitty  Cole,  your 
honor.  The  young  gentleman  was  buying 
a  ballad  from  me,  the  Heavens  prosper 
him  ! "  said  Darby. 

"Nothing  treasonous,  I  hope — ^no  dis- 
loyal effusion,  Tom ;  no  scandal  about 
Queeu  Elizabeth,  my  boy,  eh  ?  " 

"Come,  old  lady,*^"  said  Cradock,  "let's 
have  the  latest  novelty  of  the  Liberty." 

"  Yes,"  said  Bubbleton,  "  strike  tlie  harp 
in  praise  of —    Confound  the  word  ! " 

"  Hang  the  old  crone  1 "  broke  in  Hil- 
liard.  "Here  are  the  cards.  The  game 
stands  thus  :  a  spade  is  led — you've  got 
none ;  hearts  are  trumps." 

"No,  you  mistake;  the  diamond's  the 
trump,"  said  Cradock. 

"I  cry  halt,"  said  Crofts,  holding  up 
both  his  nandfl ;  *'  the  first  thing  is,  what's 
the  bet  ?  " 

"  Anything  you  like,"  cried  Bubbleton  ; 
"fifty — a  hundredt—flve  hundred." 


"Be  it  then  five  hundred ;  I  take  you," 
said  Crofts,  coolly,  taking  a  memorandum- 
book  from  his  pocket. 

"No,  no,"  interposed  Hilliard;  "Bub- 
bleton, you  shan't  ao  any  such  thing ;  five 
—ten — ^twenty,  if  you  wish,  but  Fll  not 
stand  bv  at  such  a  wager." 

'*Weil,  then,  if  twenty  be  as  much  as 
you  have  got  permission  to  bet,"  replied 
Crofts,  insolently,  '^here's  mv  stake.''  So 
^yin^,  he  threw  a  note  on  the  table,  and 
looked  over  at  Bubbleton^  as  if  awaiting  his 
doing  the  same. 

I  saw  my  poor  friend's  embarrassment, 
and,  without  stirring  from  my  place,  slipped 
a  note  into  his  &and  in  silenoe ;  a  squeeze 
of  his  fingers  replied  to  me,  and  the  same 
instant  he  threw  the  crumpled  piece  of 
paper  down,  and  cried  out,  "  Now  for  it — 
decide  the  point." 

Crofts  at  once  drew  his  chair  to  the  table, 
and  began  with  the  utmost  coolness  to  ar- 
range the  cards  ;  while  the  others,  deeply 
interested  in  the  j)oint  at  issue,  looked  on 
without  speaking.  I  thought  this  a  good 
opportunity  for  Darby  to  effect  his  escape, 
and,  raising  my  hand  noiselesslv,  I  pointed 
to  the  door.  Darby,  who  had  been  only 
waiting  for  the  fortunate  moment,  stole 
quietly  toward  it ;  but>  while  his  hand  was 


on  the  lock.  Crofts  lifted  his  eyes  toward 
me,  and  then  throwing  them  half  round, 
intimated  at  once  that  he  observed  the 
manceuvre.  The  blood  suffused  my  face 
and  temples,  and  though  I  saw  the  door 
close  behind  the  piper,  1  could  not  recover 
from  my  embarrassment,  or  the  fear  that 
pressed  on  me  le^  Crofts  should  have  pen- 
etrated the  secret  of  Darby's  disguise,  and 
augured  from  the  fact  something  to  my 
discredit. 

"  The  game  is  now  arranged,"  said  he. 
"The  spade  being  led  here,  the  second 
player  follows  suit,  the  third,  having  none, 
trumps  the  card,  and  is  overtrumped  by 
the  last  in  play  ;  the  trick  is  lost,  therefore, 
and,  with  it,  the  ^ame." 

*'No,  no,"  interrupted  Bubbleton, 
'^ you  mistake  altogether;  the  diamond — 
no,  the  heart — ^I  mean  the — the— what  the 
deuce  is  it  ?  I  say,  Cradock,  I  had  it  all 
correct  a  minute  ago — how  is  it,  old  fel- 
low?" 

"  Why,  you've  lost,  that's  all,"  said  the 
other,  as  he  looked  intently  on  the  table, 
and  seemed  to  consider  the  point. 

"  Yes,  Bubbleton,  there's  no  doubt  about 
it — ^you've  lost — we  forsot  all  about  the 
last  player,"  said  Hilliard. 

A  violent  knocking  at  the  outer  door 
drowned  the  voices  of  all  within,  while  a 
gruff  voice  shouted  out, 

"Captain  Bubbleton,  the  grand  round 
is  coming  up  Parliament  street." 

Bubbleton  snatched  up  his  sword,  and 
dashing  through  the  room,  was  followed 
bv  the  others  in  a  roar  of  laughter.  Crofts 
alone  remaining  behind,  proceed  leisurely 
to  open  the  folded  piece  of  bank  paper  that 
lay  before  him,  while  I  stood  opposite  unable 
to  take  my  eyes  from  him.  Slowly  unfold- 
ing the  note,  he  flattened  it  with  his  hand, 
and  then  proceeded  to  read  aloud,  "  Payez 
au  porteur  la  sofnne  de  deux  mille  livres — " 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  interrupted  I ;  "  there's 
a  mistake  there — that  belongs  to  me." 

"I  thought  as  much,"  replied  Crofts, 
with  a  very  peculiar  smile — "  I  scarcely  sup- 

S»sed  my  friend  Bubbleton  had  gone  so 
r." 

"  There's  the  sum,  sir,"  said  I,  endeav- 
oring to  control  my  temper,  and  only  eager 
to  regain  possession  of  what  would  at 
once  have  compromised  me,  if  discovered. 
"This  is  what  Captain  Bubbleton  lost — 
twenty  pounds,  if  I  mistake  not." 

"I  must  entreat  your  pardon,  sir,"  said 
Crofts,  folding  up  the  JPrench  btlht  de 
banque.  "  My  wager  was  not  with  you, 
nor  can  I  permit  you  to  pay  it.  This  is  at 
present  my  property,  and  remains  so  until 
Captain  Buobleton  demands  it  of  me." 
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I  was  struck  dumb  by  the  manner  in 
which  these  words  were  spoken.  It  was 
clear  to  me,  that  not  only  he  suspected  the 
disguise  of  the  ballad-singer,  but  that  by 
the  discovery  of  the  French  note  he  con- 
nected his  presence  with  its  being  in  my 
r)S8ession.  Rousing  myself  for  the  effort, 
said,  ^*  You  force  me,  sir,  to  speak  of 
what  nothing  short  of  the  circumstance 
could  have  indnced  me  to  allude  to.  It 
was  I  gave  Captain  Bubbleton  that  note. 
I  gave  it  in  mistake  for  this  one/' 

*'I  guessed  as  much,  sir,"  was  the  cool 
answer  of  Orof  ts,  as  he  placed  the  note  in 
his  pocket-book  and  clasped  it ;  "  but  I 
cannot  permit  your  candid  explanation  to 
alter  the  determination  I  have  already  come 
to — even  had  I  not  the  stronger  motive, 
which  as  an  officer  in  his  Majesty's  pay  I 
possess,  to  inform  the  Government,  on  such 
infallible  evidence,  how  deeply  interested 
our  French  neighbors  are  in  our  welfare, 
when  they  supply  us  with  a  commodity 
which  report  says  is  scarce  enough  among 
themselves." 

"  Do  not  suppose,  sir,  that  your  threat 
— for  as  such  i  understand  it — has  any 
terror  for  me;  there  is,  it's  true,  another 
whose  safety  might  b# compromised  by  any 
step  you  might  take  in  this  affair;  but 
when  I  tell  you,  that  it  is  one  who  never 
did,  never  could  haye  injured  you,  and, 
moreover,  that  nothing  treasonous  or  dis- 
loyal lies  beneath  your  discovery — ^ 

*^  You  are  really  taking  a  vast  deal  of 
trouble,  Mr.  Burke,"  said  he,  stopping  me 
with  a  cold  smile  ;  "which  I  am  forced  to 
say  is  unnecessary.  Your  explanation  of 
how  this  billet  ae  ianque  came  into  your 
possession  may  be  required  elsewhere,  and 
will,  I  am  certain,  meet  with  every  respect 
and  attention.  As  for  me,  an  humble 
captain,  with  only  one  principle  to  sustain 
me,  one  clue  to  guide  me,  in  what  I  am 
disposed  to  consider  a  question  of  some  im- 
portance, I  shall  certainly  ask  advice  of 
others  better  able  to  direct  me." 

"You  refuse,  then,  sir,  to  restore  me 
what  I  have  assured  you  is  mine  ?" 

"  And  what  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
you  are  correct  in  calling  so,'^  added  he, 
contemptuously. 

"  And  you  persist  in  the  refusal  ?  "  said 
I,  in  a  voice  which  unhappily  betrayed 
more  temper  than  I  had  yet  snown. 

"Even  so,  sir,"  said  he,  moving  toward 
the  door. 

"In  that  case,"  said  I,  springing  before 
him,  and  setting  my  back  against  it,  "  you 
don't  leave  thiis  room  until,  in  the  presence 
of  a  third  party,  I  care  not  who  lie  be,  I 
have  told  you  somewhat  more  of  my  opin- 


ion of  yon  than  it  is  necessary  I  should  aay 
now."  The  insulting  expression  of  Croft? 
features  changed  suddenly  as  I  spoke,  the 
eolor  left  his  cheek,  and  he  became  as  pale 
as  death  ;  his  eye  wandered  round  the 
room  with  an  uncertain  look,  and  then  was 
fixed  steadfastly  on  the  door,  against  which 
I  stood  firmly  planted.  At  length  his  face 
recovered  its  wonted  character,  and  he  said, 
in  a  cool,  distinct  manner, 

"  Your  difficulties  have  made  you  bold^ 
Sir. 

"Not  more  bold  than  youll  find  me 
whenever  you  think  fit  to  call  on  me  ;  but 
perhaps  I  am  wrong  for  suggesting  a  test^ 
which  report,  at  least,  says  Captain  Crofts 
has  little  predilection  for." 

"Insolent  cub,"  said  he,  half  drawing 
his  sword  from  the  scabbard,  and  as  hastily 
replacing  it  when  he  perceived  that  I  never 
moved  a  muscle  in  my  defense,  but  stood 
as  if  inviting  his  attack.  **  Let  me  pass, 
sir,"  cried  he,  impetuously  ;  "  stana  by 
this  instant." 

I  made  no  reply,  but,  crossing  my  arms 
on  my  breast,  stared  at  him  flrml  v  as  before. 
He  had  now  ^.dvanced  within  a  root  of  me, 
his  fisice  purple  with  passion,  and  his  hands 
trembling  with  rage. 

"Let  me  pass,  I  say,"  shouted  he,  in  an 
accent  that  boded  his  passion  had  complete- 
ly got  the  ascendant ;  at  the  same  instant 
he  seized  me  by  the  collar,  and,  fixing  his 
grip  firmly  in  my  clothes,  prepared  to  hurl 
me  from  the  spot  The  moment  had  now 
come  that  for  some  minutes  past  I  had  been 
expecting,  and  with  my  open  hand  I  struck 
him  on  the  cheek,  but  so  powerfully,  that 
he  reeled  back  with  the  stroke.  A  yell  of 
rage  burst  from  him,  and  in  an  instant  his 
sword  leaped  from  the  scabbard,  and  he 
darted  fiercely  at  me.  I  sprang  to  <Mie 
side,  and  the  wedpon  pierced  the  door  and 
broke  off  short ;  still  more  than  half  the 
blade  remained ;  and  with  this  he  flew 
toward  me.  One  quick  glance  I  gave  to 
look  for  something  whicl\.  might  serve  to 
arm  me,  and  the  same  moment  the  sharp 
steel  pierced  my  side,  and  I  fell  backward 
with  a  shock,  carrying  my  antagonist  along 
with  me.  The  struggle  was  now  a  dread- 
ful one ;  for  while  he  endeavored  to  with- 
draw the  weapon  from  the  wound,  my 
hands  were  on  his  throat,  and  in  his  strain- 
ed eyeballs  and  livid  color  might  be  seen 
that  a  few  seconds  more  must  decide  the 
contest ;  a  sharp  pang  shot  through  me, 
just  then  a  hot  gush  of  warm  blood  ran 
down  my  side,  and  I  saw  above  me  the 
shining  steel,  which  he  was  gradually  diort- 
ening  In  his  hand,  before  he  ventured  to 
strike ;  a  wild  cry  broke  from  me,  while  at 
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tte  instant,  with  a  crash,  the  door  of  the  Darbv.  "If  von  can  walk  as  far  as  the 
roura  fc41  forwanl,  torn  from  its  hinges  ;  end  of  the  quay  we're  all  safe."  I  walked 
I  heavy  fiK>t  approache<l,  and  the  blow  of  a  on  without  further  questioning,  and  almost 
tp>ng'arm  felled  Crofts  to  the  earth,  where  witliout  thought ;  and  though,  from  time 
le  lay  stunned  and  senseless.  In  a  second  to  time,  Darhy  s])oke  to  several  persons  as 
was  on  mv  feet ;  my  senses  were  reeling  we  passed.  1  heard  not  what  they  said,  nor 
nd  uncertain,  but  I  could  see  that  it  was  i  took  any  notice  of  them. 
)arby  who  came  to  my  l^»^cue,  and  who 
•as  Liow  binding  a  sash  round  my  wound 
0  .-rauncli  the  blood. 

*'  Now  for  it — life  or  death's  on  it  now," 
aid   ho    in   a   low  but  distinct  whisper;!  CUAPTER  XX. 

*wipo  tlie   blood  from  your  face,  and  be 

aim  05  you  can  when  you're  passing  the  I  tde  fught. 

entry. "  ' 

'•'  Is  he "  I  dared  not  speak  the  word       *^  Are  ye  getting  weak  ?  "  said  Darby,  as 

kS  I  looked  on  the  still  motionless  body  that  I  staggered  heavily  against  him  and  gasped 
ay  U'fore  me.  Darby  raised  one  arm,  and  twice  or  thrice  for  breath.  **  Are  ye  Ideed- 
a'he  let  it  go  it  fell  heavily  on  the  ground  ;  ing  still  ?  "  was  his  next  question,  while  he 
le  B:ooped  down,  and,  placing  his  lips  passed  his  hand  gently  within  the  sash, 
iKUP  the  mouth,  endeavored  to  ascertain  if  and  felt  my  wound.  I  endeavored  to  mut- 
le  breatlied,  and  then,  jumping  to  his  feet,  ter  something  in  reply,  to  which  he  paid  no 
lie  seized  niy  arm,  and,  in  a  tone  I  shall ,  attention,  hut,  stooping  down,  he  threw 
never  forget,  he  ftiid,  "  It's  over  now."  I  me  across  his  shoulder,  and  darting  of!  at 
I  tottered  back  as  he  sj)oke  ;  the  horrible  a  more  rapid  pace  than  before,  he  left  the 
thought  of  murder — tlie  frightful  sense  of  more  frequented  thoroughfare,  and  entered 
crime — the  heaviest,  the  blackest  that  can  'a  narrow  and  gloomy  alley,  unlighled  by  a 
itain  the  heart  of  man—stunned  me;  my  single  lamp.  As  he  humed  onward  he 
len-Si:'?  reeled,  and  as  I  looked  on  that  corp.so  stopped  more  than  once,  as  if  in  quest  of 
itretehed  at  my  feet,  I  would  have  suilered  some  particular  spot,  hut  which  in  the 
mv  every  bone  to  be  broken  on  the  rack,  to  darkness  he  was  unable  to  detect.  "  Oh  ! 
lee  one  quiver  of  life  animate  its  rigid ,  Holy  Mother  I "  he  muttered,  *'the  blood 
membeis.  Meanwhile,  Darby  was  kneelmL?  is  soaking  through  me  !  Master  Tom,  dear 
doim,  and  seemed  to  search  for  something  — Master  Tom,  my  darlin',  speak  to  me — 
beside  the  body.  speak  to  me,   acushla !  "     But,  though  I 

"All  right — come  now,"  sjiid  ho  ;  "we  heard  each  word  distinctly,  I  could  not 
mnst  be  far  from  this  before  daybreak  ;  and  utter  one— a  dreamy  stupor  was  over  me, 
it'g  lucky  if  we've  the  means  to  do  it."  I  and  I  onlv  wished  to  be  left  quiet.  **This 
moved  on\yard  like  one  walking  in  a  dream,  must  be  it — ay,  here  it  is,"  siiid  Darby,  as 
wken  horrible  images  surround  him,  and  he  laid  me  gently  down  on  the  stone  sill  of 
dreadful  thoughts  are  over  crowding  the  door,  and  "knocked  loudly  with  hia 
Ikst :  but  where,  amid  all,  some  glimmer-  knuckles.  The  summons,  though  repeated 
iBg  sense  of  hope  sustains  him,  and  he  half  three  or  four  times,  was  unheeded  ;  and, 
fedd  that  the  terrors  will  pass  away,  and  although  he  knocked  loudly  enough  to 
hii  goal  be  calm  and  tranquil  once  more,  have  alarmed  the  neighborhood,  and  called 
What  is  it  ?  Wliat  has  happened  ?  was  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  no  one  came  ; 
the  ever  rising  question,  as  I  heard  Darby  and  the  only  sounds  we  could  hear  were 
gnming  his  way  along  the  dark  gallery,  the  distant  cadences  of  a  drinking  song, 
ad  the  darker  stairs.  *     mingkMl  with  wild  shouts  of  laughter,  and 

"Be  Eteady,  now,**  said  ho,  in  a  whisper,   still  wilder  cries  of  agony  and  woe, 
"we're  at  the  gate."  "  Hero  they  are,  at  last,*'  said  Darby,  as 

**  Who  comes  there  ?  "  cried  the  sentry.    |  he  almost  staVed  in  the  door  with  a  heavy 

"A  friend,"  said  Darby,  in  a  feigne<l  |  stone. 
iDioe,  answering  for  mo,  while  he  dropped  j      '•  Who's  there  ?  "  cried  a  harsh  and  feeble 
khind  me.     The  heavy  bolts  were  with-  i  voice  from  within. 

inwn,  and  I  felt  the  cold  air  of  the  streets  '      '"  'Tis  me,  Molly — 'tis  Darby  M*Keown. 
oa  my  cheek.  Open  quick,  for  the  love  of  Heaven — here's 

'•tThere  to,  now?"  said  I,  with  a  a  young  gentleman  bleedin'  to  death  on 
dreamy  conBcioasness  that  some  place  of  the  steps." 

lifety  must  be  sought,  without  well  know-       *^Ugh  !  there's  as  good  as  ever  he  was, 
ing  why  or  wherefore.  and  going  as  fast,  too,  here  within,"  said 

"  Lean  on  me,  and  don't  speak,"  said  i  the  crone.     "  Ye  must  take  him  away — he 
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wouldn't  mind  him  now  for  a  ting's  ran- 
som." 

*'  I'll  break  open  the  door  this  minit/' 
said  Darby,  with  a  horrible  oath,  "  av  ye 


^'Sorra  one  ;  can't  you  let  me  in  out  of 
the  cowld  ?  " 

"  Come  in  quick,  then,"  said  the  crone, 

as  slie  opened  the  door  carefully,  and  on^ 

don't  open  it."  |  wide  cnougli  to  let  the  child  pass  ;  but  the 

"  Ila  I  ha  !  ha  ! "  laughed  the  hag.  **  If  \  same  instant  Darby  dashed  forward  hii 
ye  wor  Darby  M'Keown,  ye'd  know  well; foot,  and,  flinging  the  door  full  wicta^ 
now  easy  that  is  ;  try  it — try  it,  acushla  !  j  seized  me  by  the  collar,  and  dragged  me  in 
oak  timber  and  nails  is  able  to  bear  all  after  him,  closing  the  door  at  once  behind 
you'll  do."  him.      The  screams  of  the  hae,  though 

"  See,  now,"  said  Darby,  dropping  his  loud  and  yehement,  were  as  unheeded  m 
voice  to  a  whisper — "  sec,   Molly,   here's  j  were  Darby's  own  efforts  to  attract  notice 
five  goold  guineas  for  ye,  av  ye'll  let  us  in  half  an  hour  before. 
— 'tis  a  man's  life  on  it,  and  one  I'd  givej      **Be  quiet,  I  say — hush  yer  crying,  e^ 
my  own  for  twice  over."  jbe  the  sowl  o'  the  man  that's  djin,  Ffl 

**' Av  ye  offered  me  forty,"  replied  she, :  dhrive  a  ball  through  ye."  The  sight  of  • 
"  I  dar'n'tdo  it.  Ye  don't  Know  the  sorrow  j  pistol-barrel  seemed  at  last  to  have  iti 
that's  here  this  night.  'Tis  Dan  Fortescue  i  effect,  and  she  contented  herself  withi* 
is  going.  I'm  coming,  Tm  coming,"  mut- ,  low,  wailing  kind  of  a  noise,  as  she  tot- 
tered she  to  some  call  from  within.  And  tercd  after  us  along  the  passage, 
then,  without  waiting  to  hear  more,  she  |  The  cold  air  of  the  street,  and  the  reit 
shuflled  back  along  the  passage,  and  left  us :  combined,  had  given  me  sti-ength,  audi 
once  more  alone.  j  was  able  to  follow  Darby,  as  he  led  the  wif 

*^  There's  nothing  for  it  but  this  now,"  |  through  many  a  passage,  and  up  morethn 
said  Darby,  as,  retiring  a  few  paces,  he ,  one  stair. 

dashed  his  shoulder  against  the  door  with  I  "  Here  it  is,"  said  the  child,  in  a  whii- 
all  his  force ;  but,  though  a  powerful  man,  |  per,  as  she  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  rooB 
and  though  every  window  rattled  and  which  lay  half  ajar, 
trembled  with  the  tremendous  shock,  thei  We  halted  in  silence,  and  listened  toflie 
strong  panels  withstood  the  stroke,  and '  breathings  of  a  man,  whose  short,  sobbiqg 
never  yielded  in  the  least.  "'Tis  no  use ,  respiration,  broken  by  hiccup,  denoted  the 
firing  through  the  lock,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  ne^r  approach  of  death, 
of  despair.  "Blessed  Joseph  1  what's  to  "Go  on,"  cried  a  deep,  low  voice,  inl 
be  done?"  tone  of  eagerness;   "ye'll   not  have  tfa6 

As  ho  spoke,  the  light  tread  of  a  bare-  couffh  now  for  some  time." 
footed  child  was  heard  coming  up  the  lane,  liie  sick  man  made  no  reply,  but  hil 
and  the  same  moment  a  little  girl  ap- 1  hurried  breathing  seemed  to  snow  that  h6 
proached  the  door ;  she  carried  a  cup  m  was  making  some  unwonted  effort ;  at  M 
ner  hand,  and  held  it  carefully,  as  if  j  ho  spoke,  but  in  a  voice  so  faint  and  hudji 
fearful  of  spilling  its  contents.  "  As  she  ;  we  could  not  hear  the  words.  The  otheTf 
neared  the  door,  she  seemed  uncertain  how  '  however,  appeared  to  listen,  and,  by  a  8tii| 
to  proceed,  and  at  last,  as  if  gaining  \  monosyllable  dropped  at  intervals,  to  follor 
courage,  tapped  twice  at  it  with  her  |  the  tenor  of  his  speech.  At  last  the  boum 
knuckles.  ceased,  and  all  was  still. 

"  Go  in  now,"  said  Darby,  in  a  whispei^ 
to  the  child,  "  I'll  follow  you." 
The  little  girl  gently  pushed  the  door 


"Don't  ye  know  me,  Nora  ?"  said  Dar- 


by ;  "  don*t  ye  know  Darby  the  Blast  ? 
"Ah  !  Mister  M'Keown,  is  this  you  ? 


Ah! 


Fm  afeard  it's  little  use  there  is  in  com- j  and  entered,  followed  by  M'Keown,  vho^ 


for  Mr.  Fortescue,  and  must  see  him  before  which  threw  in  fitful  flashes  its  glart 
he  dies.  Here's  a  crown,  my  darlin',  and  j  around,  I  perceived  that  a  sick  man  lay*, 
don't  tell  any  one  I  gave  it  to  ye."  Herc  ;  a  mean-looJking,  miserable  bed  in  one  co^ 
he  stooped  down,  and  whispered  rapidly  ner  of  a  dark  room  ;  l>eside  him,  seated  « 
some  words  in  her  ear.  ;  a  low  stool,   sat  another,  his  head  hent 

"Who's    there?"    broke    in  the  hag's  down  to  catch  the  low  breathings  whick 
voice  from  within. 

"'Tis  me,  Nora,"  said  the  child,  boldly. 

"  Are  ye  alone  there — do  ye  see  any  one 
about  the  door  ?  "  i  the  chamber,  wfiere  I  saw  three  lellofi 


the  dying  man  gave  forth  from  time  tf 
time.  The  heavy  snoring  sound  of  othefl 
asleep  directed  my  eyes  to  a  distant  partrf 
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Ijrin^  on  the  floor,  partly  covered  by  a 
blanKet  I  had  barely  time  to  see  this 
much,  when  the  figure  beside  the  bed 
sprang  forward,  anC  in  a  low  but  me- 
nacing tone,  addressed  M'Keown.  The 
last  words  only  could  1  catch,  as  be  said, 
'*  And  if  he  wakes  up  he  may  know  you 

Svlll* 

"And  if  he  does,"  said  Darby,  dog- 
gedly, ''  who  cares  ?  Isn't  there  as  good 
blood  as  his  shed  for  the  cause  ?  £ook 
here ! " 

He  dragged  me  forward  as  he  spoke,  and, 
tearing  open  my  coat,  pointed  to  the  sash 
that  was  now  saturated  with  the  blood  that 
flowed  at  every  stir  from  my  wound.  The 
other  looked  fixedly  at  me  for  a  second  or 
two,  took  my  hand  within  his,  and,  letting 
it  fall  heavily,  he  whispered  a  word  to 
M^Eeown,  ana  turned  away. 

''  No,  no,"  cried  Darby,  violently ;  by 
the  holy  mass  !  ye'll  not  trate  me  that  way. 
Sit  down.  Master  Tom/'  said  he,  as  he 
forced  me  into  an  old  arm-chair  beside  the 
fire.  "  Here,  take  a  drink  of  water.  Come 
here,  doctor ;  come  here,  now,  stop  the 
bleeding ;  stand  by  me  this  wonst^  and  by 
this — '°  Here  he  crossed  his  fingers  before 
him,  and  looked  fervently  upwam  ;  but  at 
this  instant  the  sick  man  sprang  up  in  his 
bed,  and  looked  wildly  about  him. 

"Isn't  that  Darby— isn't  that  M'Keown 
there  ? "  cried  he,  as  he  pointed  with  his 
finger.  **  Darby,"  he  continued,  in  a  low, 
clear  whisper — "  Darby,  see  here,  my  boy ; 
you  often  said  I'd  do  nothing  for  the  cause. 
Is  this  nothing  ? "  He  threw  back  the 
bedclothes  as  ne  spoke,  and  disclosed  a 
ghastly  wound  that  divided  his  chest, 
exposing  the  cartilage  of  the  ribs,  which 
stood  out  amid  the  welling  blood  that  oozed 
forth  with  every  respiration  he  made.  "  Is 
it  nothing  that  I  gave  up  rank,  and  place, 
and  fortune,  the  oroad  acres  that  were  in 
my  family  for  three  centuries — ail  my 
hopes,  all  my  prospects —  " 

"  And  if  you  did,"  interrupted  M^Keown, 
hastily,  "you  knew  what  for." 

"I  knew  what  for  I"  repeated  the  sick 
man,  as  a  deadlv  smile  played  upon  his 
livid  face  and  curled  his  white  lip  ;  "  I  know 
it  now,  at  least :  to  leave  my  inheritance  to 
a  bast^urd — ^to  brand  mv  name  with  disgrace 
and  dishonor — ^to  go  down  to  the  grave  a 
traitor,  and,  worse  still —  "  Ho  shuddered 
violently  here,  and  though  his  mouth 
moved,  no  sound  came  forth ;  he  sank  back, 
worn  out  and  exhausted. 

"  Was  he  ibere"  said  Darbv  to  the  doc- 
tor, with  a  significant  empnasis  on  the 
word,  "  was  he  there  to-night  ?  " 

"He  was,"  replied  the  other.  "He  thinks, 


too,  he  fired  the  shot  that  did  it;  but, 
poor  fellow  1  he  was  down  before  that. 
The  boys  brought  him  off.  That  child  is 
going  met,"  continued  he,  as  his  eye  fell 
upon  me. 

"  Look  to  him,  then,  and  don't  be  losin' 
time,"  said  Darby,  fiercely;  "look  to 
him,"  he  added,  more  mildly,  "  and  the 
heavens  will  bless  ye.  Here's  twenty  goolden 
guineas — it's   all  I've   saved    these   eight 

J  rears — ^here  they're  for  you,  and  save  his 
ife." 

The  old  man  knelt  down  beside  me,  and 
slipping  a  scissors  within  the  scarf  that  lay 
fastened  to  my  side  with  clotted  blood,  he 
proceeded  to  open  and  expose  the  situation 
of  my  wouna.  A  cold,  sick  feeling,  a 
kind  of  half-fainting  sensation,  followed 
this,  and  I  could  hear  nothing  of  the  dia- 
logue that  passed  so  near  me.  An  occa- 
sional sting  of  pain  shot  through  me  as  the 
dressing  proceeded ;  but,  save  this,  I  had 
little  consciousness  of  anything.  At  length, 
like  one  awakening  from  a  heavy  slumber, 
with  faculties  half  clouded  by  tne  dreamv 
past,  I  looked  around  me.  All  was  still 
and  motionless  in  the  room.  The  doctor 
sat  beside  the  sick  man's  bed,  and  Darby, 
his  eyes  riveted  on  me,  knelt  close  to  my 
chair,  and  held  his  hand  upon  the  bandage 
over  my  wound.  A  gentle  tap  here  came 
to  the  door,  and  the  child  I  had  seen 
before  entered  noiselessly,  and  approaching 
the  doctor,  said, 

"The  car  is  come,  sir." 

The  old  man  nodded  in  silence,  and 
then,  turning  toward  Darby,  he  whispered 
something  in  his  ear.  M'Keown  sprang 
to  his  legs  at  once,  his  cheek  flushed  deeply, 
and  his  eyes  sparkled  with  animation. 

"  I  have  it  I  I  have  it  I "  cried  he ; 
"  there  never  was  such  luck  for  us  before." 

With  that  he  drew  the  old  man  to  one 
side,  and  speaking  to  him  in  a  low  but 
rapid  tone,  evinced  by  the  violence  of  his 
gestures  and  the  tremulous  eagerness  of  his 
voice  how  deeply  he  was  interested. 

"True  enough,  true  enough,"  said  the 
old  man,  after  a  pause ;  "  poor  Dan  has 
but  one  more  journey  before  him." 

"  Is  he  able  to  bear  it,  doctor  ? "  said 
Darby,  pointing  toward  me  with  his  fin- 
ger ;  "  that's  {Ji  I  ask.  Hajs  he  the  strength 
mhimP" 

"He'll  do  now,"  replied  the  other, 
griiffly;  "there's  little  harm  done  him 
this  time.  Let  him  taste  that,  whenever 
vou  find  him  growing  weak ;  and  keep  his 
head  low,  and  there's  no  fear  of  him."  As 
he  spoke,  he  took  from  a  cupboard  in  the 
wall  a  small  phial,  which  ne  handed  to 
M'Keowu,  who  received  the  precious  elixir 
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with  as  much  reverenoe  as  though  it 
contained  the  yeiy  well-spring  of  human 
existence. 

**  And  now,"  said  Darby,  '*  the  less  time 
lost  the  better.  It  will  soon  be  daylight  on 
us.  Master  Tom,  can  you  rise,  acushla  ? 
Are  you  able  to  stand  up  ?" 

I  made  the  effort  as  well  as  I  could,  but 
my  hmbs  seemed  chained  down,  and  even 
my  arm  felt  like  lead  beside  me. 

"Take  him  on  your  back,"  said  the  old 
man,  hurriedly.  "  You'll  stay  here  till 
sunrise.  Take  him  down-stairs  on  your 
back  ;  and,  when  you  have  liim  in  the  o^n 
air,  turn  him  toward  the  wind,  and  keep 
his  head  low — ^mind  that." 

I  made  another  attempt  to  stand  up ; 
but,  before  I  could  effect  it.  Darby's  strong 
arms  were  round  my  waist,  and  I  felt  my- 
self lifted  on  his  shoulder,  and  borne  from 
the  room.  A  muttered  good-by  passed 
between  the  others,  and  Darby  began  to 
descend  the  stairs  cautiously,  while  the 
little  child  went  before  with  a  candle.  As 
the  street-door  was  opened  I  could  per- 
ceive that  a  car  and  horse  stood  in  waiting, 
accompanied  by  two  men,  who,  the  moment 
they  saw  me,  sprang  forward  to  Darby's 
assistance,  and  help^  to  place  me  on  the 
car.  M'Keown  was  soon  beside  me,  and, 
supporting  my  head  upon  his  shoulder,  he 
contrived  to  hold  me  in  a  leaning  position, 
eivin^  me,  at  the  same  time,  the  full  bene- 
fit 01  the  cool  breeze,  which  already 
refreshed  and  restored  me.  The  vehicle 
now  moved  on  in  darkness  and  in  silence. 
At  first  our  pace  was  slow,  but  it  gradually 

S[uickened  as  we  passed  along  the  quay — 
or  as  such  I  recognized  it  by  the  aull 
sound  of  the  river  near  us.  The  bright 
lamps,  of  the  greater  thoroughfares  soon 
made  tlieir  appearance ;  and,  as  we  tra- 
versed these,  1  could  mark  that  our  pace 
slackened  to  a  walk,  and  that  we  kept  the 
very  middle  of  the  wide  street,  as  if  to 
avoid  observation.  Gradually  we  emerged 
from  this,  and,  as  I  heard  by  the  roll  of  the 
wheels,  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  to^^Ti. 
Wo  had  not  been  many  minutes  there  when 
the  horse  was  put  to  his  6}>eed,  and  the 
car  whirled  along  at  a  tremendous  rate. 
Excepting  a  sense  of  weight  and  stiffness 
in  the  side,  I  had  no  painful  feeling  from 
my  wound  ;  while  the  rapidity  with  which 
wo  passed  through  the  air  imparted  a  sen- 
sation of  drowsiness  far  from  unpleasant. 
In  this  state  I  scarcely  was  conscious  of 
what  passed  about  me.  Now  and  then 
some  occasional  halt,  some  chance  inter- 
ruption, would  momentarily  arouse  me, 
and  I  could  faintly  bear  the  sound  of 
voices;  but  of  what  ihej  spoke  I  knew 


nothing.  Darby  frequently  questioned  me, 
but  my  utmost  effort  at  reply  was  to  pren 
his  hand.  By  times  it  woulcf  soem  to  me 
as  though  all  I  felt  were  but  the  fancies  of 
some  sick  dream,  which  the  morning 
should  dispel  and  scatter.  Then  I  thought 
that  we  were  flying  from  an  enemy,  who 
pressed  hotly  on  us,  and  gained  at  every 
stride ;  a  vague,  shadowy  sense  of  eome 
horrible  event  mingling  with  all,  and 
weighing  heavily  on  my  heart. 

As  the  time  wore  on  my  senses  became 
clearer,  and  I  saw  that  we  were  traveline 
along  the  seaside.  The  faint  gray  light  ol 
breaking  day  shed  a  cold  gleam  across  the 
green  water,  which  plashed  with  a  mourn- 
ful cadence  on  the  low,  flat  shore.  I 
watched  the  waves  as  they  beat  with  a 
heavy  sough  amid  the  scattered  weeds, 
where  the  wild  cry  of  the  curlew  mingled 
with  the  sound  as  he  skimmed  along  the 
gloomy  water,  and  my  heart  grew  heavier. 
There  is  something — I  know  not  what— 
terribly  in  unison  with  our  saddest  thoughts 
in  the  dull  plash  of  the  sea  at  night :  the 
loudest  thunders  of  the  storm,  when  white- 
crested  waves  rise  high,  and  break  in  ten 
thousand  eddies  on  the  dark  rocks,  are  not 
so  suggestive  of  melancholy  as  the  sighing 
moan  of  the  midnight  tide.  Long-bnried 
griefs,  long-forgotten  sorrows,  rise  up  as  we 
listen  ;  and  we  feel  as  though  that  wailine 
cry  were  the  funeral  chant  over  cherished 
hopes  and  treasured  aspirations.  From  my 
dark  musings  I  was  roused  suddenly  by 
Darby's  voice  asking  of  the  men  who  sat 
at  the  opposite  side,  how  the  wind  was  ? 

"Westing  by  south,"  replied  one,  "as 
fair  as  need  be,  if  there  was  enough  of  it— 
but  who  knows,  we  may  have  a  capful  yet, 
when  the  sun  gets  up." 

"  We'll  not  have  long  to  wait  for  that^** 
cried  the  other— "see  tnere." 

I  lifted  my  eyes  as  he  s]X)ke,  and  bebeU 
tlie  pink  stain  of  coming  day  rising  above 
the  top  of  a  large  mountain. 

"That's  Howth,"  said  Darby,  mm% 
with  eagerness  the  proof  of  my  returning 
senses. 

"  Come,  press  on,  as  fast  as  you  caiiy 
said  one  of  the  men  ;  "  we  must  catch  the 
ebb,  or  we'll  never  do  it." 

"  AMiere  does  she  lie  P  "  said  Darbv,  ini 
low  whisper. 

"Under  the  cliffs,  in  Bolskaton  Bay," 
said  the  last  speaker,  whom  I  now  pe^ 
ooived,  by  his  dress  and  language,  to  be  i 
sailor. 

My  curiosity  was  now  excited  to  the  ut- 
most to  know  whither  we  were  bound,  and 
with  an  effort  I  articulated  the  one  word, 
"  Where  ?  "    Darby's  eyes  brightened  as  I 
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spoke^  he  pressed  my  hand  firmly  within  his, 
but  made  me  no  reply.  Attributing  bis  si- 
lence to  cautioD,  I  pressed  him  no  farther; 
and,  indeed,  already  my  former  indiffer- 
ence came  back  on  me,  and  I  felt  listless  as 
before. 

**  Turn  off  there  to  the  right,"  cried  the 
sailor  to  the  driver  ;  and  suddenly  we  left 
the  high  road,  and  entered  a  narrow  by- 


Side 


way,  which  seemed  to  lead  along  the  side 
of  the  mountain  close  to  the  water's  alge. 
Before  we  had  proceeded  far  in  this  direc- 
tion, a  long,  low  whistle  y/oh  heard  fromi  a 
distance. 

''Stop  there,  stop,"  said  the  sailor,  ajshe 
knelt  upon  the  car,  and  replied  to  the  sig- 
nal. "Ajr,  all  right,  there  they  are,"  said 
he,  as,  pointing  to  a  little  creek  between 
the  rocks  below  us,  we  saw  a  small  row-boat 
with  six  men  lying  on  their  oars. 

''  Can't  he  walk  ?  "  said  the  sailor,  in  a 
half  whisper,  aa  he  stood  beside  the  car. 
*'  Well,  let's  lose  no  more  time,  we'll  take 
him  down  between  us." 

"No,  no,'*  said  Darby;  "put  him  on 
my  back,  I'll  do  it  myself." 

''  The  ground's  slippier  than  you  take  it," 
said  the  other  ;  "  my  way's  the  safest." 

With  that»  he  lifted  me  from  the  car, 
and  placing  me  between  Darby  and  himself, 
they  gras^d  each  other's  hands  beneath 
me,  and  soon  began  a  descent  which  I  saw 
would  haye  been  perfectly  impracticable  for 
one  man  to  haveacoomplished  with  another 
on  his  back. 

Daring  the  time  my  desire  to  know  whare 
they  were  brining  me  again  grew  stronpr 
than  ever ;  and,  as  I  turned  to  ask  Darby, 
I  perceived  that  the  tears  were  coursing 
each  other  fast  down  his  weather-beaten 
cheeks,  while  his  lips  shook  and  trembled 
hke  one  in  an  ague, 

''Mind  your  footing  there,  my  mim,  I 
say,"  cried  the  sailor,  "or  you'll  havens 
over  the  cliff/* 

"Bound  the  rock  to  the  left  there," 
cried  a  yoice  from  below ;  "  that's  it,  that's 
it<-now  you're  all  right ;  steady  there ; 
giye  me  your  hand." 

As  he  spoke,  two  men  adyanced  from  the 
boat,  and  assisted  us  down  the  sloping 
beach,  where  the  wet  seaweed  made  every 
step  a  matt^  of  dif&culty. 

"Lay  him  in  the  stern  there— ^ntly, 
lads,  eently,"  said  the  yoice  of  one  who  ap- 
peared the  chief  amongst  them;  ''that's 
it ;  throw  those  jackets  under  his  head.  I 
say,  piper,  ar'n't  you  coming  with  us  ?  " 

But  Darby  oould  not  speak  one  word.  A 
livid  pallor  was  over  his  features,  and  the 
tears  fell,  drop  by  drojp,  upon  his  cheek. 

"  Master  Tom^^  said  he,  at  length,  as 


his  lips  almost  touched  me — ^*  my  child, 
my  heart's  blood,  you  wou^t  forget  poor 
Darby.  Yell  be  a  great  man  yet—ye'fl  be 
all  I  wish  ye.  But  will  you  remember  a 
poor  man  hke  me  ?  " 

"Jump  ashore  there,  my  good  fellow," 
cried  the  coxswain ;  "  we  11  have  enough 
to  do  to  round  the  point  before  the  tme 
ebbs." 

"  One  minit  more,  and  Qod  love  ye  for 
it,"  said  Darby,  in  a  yoice  of  imploring 
accent;  "who  knows  will  we  ever  meet 
again.  'Tis  the  last  time,  maybe,  I'll  eyer 
look  on  him." 

I  could  but  piess  his  hand  to  my  heart ; 
for  my  agitation  increased  the  debility  I 
felt,  and  every  effort  to  speak  was  in  vain. 

"  One  half  minit  more — ^if  it's  only  that 
he'll  be  able  to  say,  '  Ood  bless  you.  Dar- 
by T  and  I'll  be  happy." 

"Push  off,  my  lads,"  diouted  the  sailor, 
sternly  ;  and  as  he  spoke  the  oars  plashed 
heayily  in  the  sea,  and  the  boat  ix)oked  over 
with  tne  impulse.  Twice  the  strong  stroke 
of  the  oars  sent  the  craft  through  the  clear 
water,  when  the  piper  clasped  his  arm 
wildly  around  me,  and  kissing  me  on 
the  oneek)  he  sprang  oyer  the  side.  The 
waves  were  nearly  to  his  shoulders ;  but  in 
a  few  seconds  ne  had  buffeted  through 
tbetn,  and  stoo4  upon  the  shore.  ¥Qth  a 
last  effort  I  waved  my  hand  in  adieu ;  and 
as  I  sank  bapk  exhausted,  I  heard  a  wild 
cry  burst  from  him,  half  in  triumph,  half 
in  despair.  One  glance  more  I  caught  of 
his  figure  as  we  stood  out  to  sea ;  he  was 
kneelmg  on  the  beach,  bareheaded,  and  as 
if  in  prayer.  The  tears  gushed  from  my 
eyes  as  I  beheld  him,  and  the  long  pent-up 
soiTow  at  last  broke  forth,  and  1  sobbed 
like  a  child. 

"  Gome,  come,  my  lad,  don't  feel  down- 
hearted," said  the  sailor,  laying  his  hand 
on  my  shoulder,  "The  world  can  scarce 
have  been  over  rough  to  one  so  youHg  as 
you  are»  Lift  up  your  head  and  see  what  a 
glorious  morning  we'ye  got;  and  there 
comes  the  breeze  over  the  water.  We 
hadn't  such  weather  the  last  time  we  made 
this  trip,  I  assure  you." 

I  looked  up  suddenly,  and  truly  never 
did  such  a  scene  of  loyeliness  meet  my  eyes. 
The  sun  had  risen  in  all  his  glorious  bril- 
liancy, and  poured  a  flood  of  golden  light 
across  the  bay,  tipping  with  a  violet  hue 
the  far-off  peaks  oi  the  W  icklow  mountains, 
and  lighting  up  the  wooded  yalleys  at  their 
feet.  Close  aboye  us  rose  the  rugged  sides 
of  Howth  in  dark  shadow,  the  frowning 
rocks  and  gloomy  caverns  contrasting  with 
the  glittering  tints  of  the  opposite  coast, 
where  every  cottage  and  cliff  sparkled  in 
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the  dancing  sanlight.  As  we  rounded  the 
point,  a  cheer  broke  from  the  men,  and 
was  answered  at  once.  I  turned  my  head, 
and  Eaw  beneath  the  tall  cliffs  the  taper 
spars  of  a  small  ressel,  from  which  the 
sails  hung  listlessly,  half  brailed  to  the 
mast. 

"There  she  lies,"  said  the  skipper, 
'*  that's  the  Saucy  Sal,  my  master ;  and  if 
you're  any  judge  of  a  craft,  I  think  you'll 
like  her.  Give  way,  lads — ffive  wajr ;  when 
that  rock  yonder's  covered,  the  tide  is  at 
the  flood." 

The  boat  sprang  to  the  strong  jerk  of 
their  brawny  arms,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
glided  into  tne  little  creek  where  the  Saucy 
Sal  lay  at  anchor. 

Lifting  mo  up,  they  placed  me  on  board 
the  little  vessel,  while,  without  losing  a 
moment,  they  proceeded  to  ship  the  anchor 
and  shake  out  the  canvas.  In  less  than 
five  minutes  the  white  sails  bent  to  the 
breeze,  the  water  rustled  at  the  prow,  and 
we  stood  out  to  sea. 

**  Where  to  ?  *'  said  I,  in  a  faint  whisper, 
to  the  sailor  who  held  the  tiller  beside  me. 

"Down  channel,  sir." 

"And  then?"  asked  I  once  more — 
"  and  then  ?  " 

"That  must  depend  on  the  revenue 
cruisers,  I  believe,"  said  he,  more  gruffly, 
and  evidently  indisposed  to  further  ques- 
tioning. 

Alas  I  I  had  too  little  interest  in  life  to 
care  for  where,  and,  laying  my  head  upon 
my  arm,  fell  into  a  heavy  stupor  for  several 
hours. 

The  hot  sun,  the  breeze,  the  unaccus- 
tomed motion,  and,  worse  than  all,  the  co- 
pious libations  of  brandy  and  water  I  was 
forced  from  time  to  time  to  take,  gradually 
brought  on  fever,  and,  before  evening,  a 
bunung  thirst  and  throbbing  headache 
seized  me,  and  my  senses,  that  hitherto  had 
been  but  lethai^c,  became  painfully  acute, 
and  my  reason  began  to  wander.  In  this 
state  1  remained  for  days,  totally  uncon- 
scious of  the  flight  of  time ;  frightful 
images  of  the  past  pursuing  each  other 
through  my  heated  brain,  and  torturing 
me  with  horrors  unspeakable.  It  was  in 
one  of  my  violent  paroxysms  I  tore  the 
bandage  from  my  side,  ana,  reopening  my 
half-healed  wound,  became  in  a  moment 
deluged  with  blood.  I  have  no  memory  of 
aught  that  followed ;  the  debility  of  al- 
most death  itself  succeeded,  and  I  lay  with- 
out sense  or  motion.  To  this  circum- 
stance I  owed  my  life,  for,  when  I  next 
rallied,  the  fever  had  left  me,  my  senses 
were  unclouded,  my  cheek  no  longer 
burned^  nor  did  my  temples  throb,  and. 


as  the  sea-breeze  played  across  my  face,  I 
drank  it  in  with  ecstasy,  and  felt  once  mon 
the  glorious  sensations  of  returning  health. 
It  was  evening,  the  faint  wind  that  followi 
sunset  scarce  filled  the  sails  as  wcgiidri 
along  through  the  waveless  sea.  I  had 
been  listening  to  the  low,  monotonoiu 
song  of  one  ot  the  sailors  as  he  sat  mend- 
ing a  sail  beside  me,  when  suddenly  I 
heard  a  voice  hail  us  from  the  water ;  the 
skipper  lumped  on  the  half-deck,  and  im- 
mediately replied — the  words  I  could  not 
hear,  but,  by  the  stir  and  movement  about 
me,  I  saw  something  unusual  had  ocenned, 
and,  by  an  effort,  I  raised  my  head  above 
the  bulwark  and  looked  about  me.  A 
long,  low  craft  lay  close  alongside  Jin, 
filled  with  men,  wnose  blue  caps  and 
striped  shirts  stnick  me  as  strange  and  un- 
common, not  less  than  their  black  belts 
and  cutlasses  with  which  ever^  man  was 
'armed.  After  an  interchange  of  friendly 
greetings  with  our  crew,  for  such  they 
seemed,  although  I  could  not  catch  tto 
words,  she  moved  nipidly  past  us. 

"  There's  their  flotilla,  sir,"  said  the 
helmsman,  as  he  watched  my  eye  while  it 
wandered  over  the  water. 

I  crept  u])  higher,  and  followed  the  di- 
rection of  his  finger.  Never  shall  I  foigeft 
that  moment ;  before  me,  scarce,  aa  it 
seemed,  a  mile  distant,  lay  a  thousand  boail 
at  anchor,  beneath  the  shadow  of  tall  sand- 
hills, decorated  with  gay  and  gaudy  pen- 
nons, crowded  with  figures  whose  wight 
colors  and  glittering  arms  shone  gorgeondy 
in  the  setting  sunlight.  The  bright  wim 
reflected  the  myriad  tints,  while  uj^aeem- 
ed  to  plash  in  unison  with  the  rich  swell  of 
martial  music  that  stole  along  the  water 
with  every  freshening  breeze.  The  shM 
was  covered  with  tents,  some  of  them  B^^ 
mounted  with  large  banners  that  floated 
out  gayly  to  the  breeze ;  and,  far  as  the  ej9 
could  reach,  were  hosts  of  armed  men  dtf^ 
ted  over  the  wide  plain  beside  the  aefc 
Vast  columns  of  infantry  were  there — caval- 
ry and  artillery,  too— their  bright  annadit" 
tcring,  and  their  gay  plumes  waving,  wt 
all  still  and  motionless,  as  if  spell-bound. 
As  I  looked,  I  could  see  horsemen  galkp 
from  the  dense  squares,  and  riding  b1^ 
riedly  to  and  fro.  Suddenly  a  blue  rocbt 
shot  into  the  calm  sky,  and  broke  in  a  mil- 
lion glittering  fragments  over  the  camp; 
the  deep  roar  of  a  cannon  boomed  out,  and 
then  the  music  of  a  thousand  bands  swelled 
high  and  full,  and  in  an  instant  the  whole 
plain  was  in  motion,  and  the  turf  tremUed 
beneath  the  tramp  of  marching  men* 
Regiment  followed  regiment,  squadroB 
poured  after  squadron^  as  they  desoended 
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the  paths  toward  the  beach,  whilo  a  long, 
dark  line  wound  through  the  glittering 
11088,  and  marked  the  tram  of  theartilleiT, 
as  with  caissons  and  ammunition-waj^ons 
tbev  moved  silently  over  the  grassy  sunace. 

AH  that  I  had  ever  conceived  of  warlike 
prejuirations  was  as  nothing  to  the  gor- 
geous spectacle  before  me.  Tlie  stillness 
at  the  evening  air,  made  tremulous  with  the 
clang  of  tmmj)ets  and  the  hoarse  roar  of 
drams — the  mirror-like  sea,  colored  with 
the  reflection  of  bright  banners  and  wav- 
ing pennants — and  then,  the  simultaneous 
ttep  of  the  mighty  army,  so  filled  up  every 
sense,  that  I  feared  lest  all  might  prove  the 
mere  pageant  of  a  dream,  and  vanish  as  it 
came. 

"\VTiat  a  glorious  sight!"  cried  I,  at 
lentil,  half  wild  with  enthusiasm. 
"Where  are  we  ?" 

"  WThftre  are  we  I "  repeated  the  skipper, 
smiling.  "  Look  out,  and  you'll  soon  guess 
that  Are  those  very  like  the  uniforms  of 
King  Crcorge  ?  When  did  you  see  steel 
breastplates  and  helmets  before  ?  This  is 
France,  my  lad.'* 

"France!  France!"  said  I,  stupefied 
irith  the  more  thought. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure.  That's  the  Army  of 
England,  as  they  call  it,  you  see  yonder ; 
they  are  practicing  the  embarkation.  See 
the  red  rockets  ;  there  tliey  go — three,  four, 
Ire,  six — that's  the  signal ;  m  less  than  half 
an  hour  thirty  thousand  men  will  be  ready  to 
embark.  Mark  how  they  press  on  faster 
and  &i5ter  ;  and  watch  the  cavalry,  as  they 
diamount  and  lead  their  horses  down  the 
itep.  See  how  the  boats  pull  in  shore — 
hni  holloa  there  !  we  shall  got  foul  of  the 

K boats — already  we've  run  in  too  close, 
n  helm,  my  lad ;  keep  the  headland 
Jionder  on  your  lee." 

As  he  spoke,  the  light  craft  bent  over  to 
llie  breeze,  and  skipped  freely  over  the  blue 
vater.  Each  moment  wafted  us  farther 
avaj  from  the  bright  scene,  and  soon  a 
projecting  point  shut  out  the  whole,  save 
the  swell  of  the  brass  bands  as  it  floated  on 
the  breeze,  and  I  might  have  believed  it  a 
mere  delusion. 

"They  practice  that  maneuver  often 
cnongh  to  know  it  well,"  said  the  skipper  ; 
"aometimes  at  daybreak — now,  at  noon- 
day—and again,  as  we  see,  at  sunset ;  and 
M  one  knows  at  what  moment  the  attack 
that  seems  a  feint  may  not  turn  out  to  be 
RaL  But  here  we  are  now  alongside ;  our 
'tjgtfe  is  ended.  ** 

The  anchor  plashed  from  our  bow,  while 
a  signal  was  made  from  the  shore,  and  an- 
iwered  bv  as ;  and  in  an  instant  wo  were 
aarroonded  with  boats. 


'*  Ha,  Anteine  1  **  cried  a  sous-ofBcier  in 
a  naval  uniform,  who  sat  on  the  gunwale 
of  a  long  eig:ht-oar  gig,  and  touched  his 
hat  in  recognition  of  our  skipper.     "  What 

:  news  *  outre  mer  f ' — what  are  we  doing  in 

I  Ireland?" 

I     "My  young  friend  here  must  tell  you 

'  that,"  replied  the  skipper,  laughingly,   as 

I  he  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder.  "Let 
me  present  him  to  you — Mr.  Burke,  Lieu- 

!  tenant  Brevix." 

!     The  lieutenant  saluted  me  politely,  and 

i  then,  springing  up,  he  jumped  ^yly  on 
board  oius,  and  shook  our  hands  with  great 

,  appearance  of  cordiality. 

"They'll  want  to  see  you  ashore,  An- 
toine,  as  soon  as  may  be ;  there  are  dis- 
patches going  off  to-night  for  Paris,  and 
they'll  be  glad  to  send  the  last  accounts  of 
the  stjite  of  the  channel." 

"  Light  winds  and  no  cruisers  are  all  I 

]  have  to  tell  them,  then,"  said  the  skipper. 

;  The  Lieutenant  now  took  him  aside,  and 
they  conversed  for  some  time  in  a  low  tone, 
during  which  I  occupied  myself  by  watch- 

j  ing  the  sentinels  who  paraded  incessantly 

j  to  and  fro  along  a  low  wooden  pier  that 

jStretehed  out  into  the  sea,  and  formed, 
with  a  promontory  at  some  distance,   a 

'  small  harbor.  Their  watch  seemed  of 
the  most  vigilant,  if  I  might  judge  from 
the  low  but  continued  cry  which  passed 
from    mouth  to  mouth  of    *^  SentinelUy 

prenez  garde  h  voua  j  "  while  from  each 
boat,  across  the  harbor,  a  sing-song  note 
chanted  in  response  the  monotonous  sounds, 
"  bon  quart  I  as  each  quarter  of  an  hour 
stole  ptist.  These  precautions  against  the 
approach  of  any  stranffe  craft  extended,  as 
I  afterward  learned,  along  the  entire  coast 
from  Dieppe  to  Ostend  ;  yet  were  they  not 
suflBcient  to  prevent  frequent  visits  from 
the  English  spies,  who  penetrated  into 
every  quarter  of  the  camp,  and  even  had 
the  hardihood  to  visit  the  theater  of  the 
town,  and  express  loudly  their  disapproba- 
tion of  the  performance. 

*' You'd  better  come  ashore  with  me, 
sir,"  said  the  Lieutenant.  "  Colonel  Dor- 
senne  will  be  glad  to  ask  you  some  ques- 
tions.    What  papers  have  you  got  ?" 

"  None,  save  a  few  private  letters,"  said 
I,  somewhat  confused  at  the  ouestion. 

"No  matter,"  said  he,  gayly.  "I  hear 
from  Antoine  you  wish  to  join  the  service 
here.  That  wish  is  your  best  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Colonel  ;  he'll  not  trouble  you 
for  your  reasons,  I  warrant  you.  Con- 
duct Monsieur  to  the  quartier-genfral," 
said  the  Lieutenant  to  a  corporal,  who, 
with  his  party  of  four  men,  stood  awaiting 
at  the  landing-place  the  arrival  of  any  one 
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from  the  boats ;  and  in  an  instant^  the  men 
fiiUing  to  each  side  of  me,  took  their  way 
along  the  pier.  I  could  mark  as  we  went 
tiiat  more  than  once  their  looks  were  bent 
on  me  with  an  expi-ession  of  compassion 
and  pity,  which  at  the  time  I  was  at  a  loss 
to  explain.  I  knew  not  then  that  the  road 
we  were  taking  was  that  which  so  often  led 
to  death,  and  that  it  was  only  on  the  very 
day  before  two  Englishmen  were  shot  for 
having  ventured  on  shore  without  author- 
ity. 

The  consigns  of  the  corporal  passed  us 
through  one  post  after  another,  until  we 
reached  the  open  plain,  over  which  now 
the  night  was  falling  fast  A  lantern  at 
some  distance  oil  marked  the  quarters  of 
the  oflScer  on  duty  ;  and  thither  we  di- 
rected our  steps,  and  at  lost  reached  a  small 
wooden  hut,  from  wMthin  which  the  sounds 
of  mirth  and  revelry  proceeded.  The  voice 
of  the  sentinel  wlio  challenged  us  brought 
an  officer  to  the  door,  who,  the  moment  n  is 
eyes  fell  on  me,  stepped  back,  and,  passing 
his  hand  hurriedly  across  his  forehead, 
muttered,  half  inaudibly,  ''Another  al- 
ready 1  *' 

AVnile  he  retired  into  an  inner  apartment, 
I  had  time  to  look  at  the  singular  decora- 
tions which  adorned  the  walls  of  the  ante- 
chamber; around  on  every  side,  and  ar- 
ranged like  trophies,  were  grouped  the 
weapons  of  different  arms  of  the  service, 
surmounted  with  some  device  emblematic 
of  their  peculiar  character,  or  sometimes 
the  mere  record  of  some  famous  battle  in 
which  they  had  pre-eminently  distinguish- 
ed themselves.  Here  were  the  long, 
straight  swords  of  the  cuirassier  cross^ 
above  the  steel  bre^istplate,  and  surmounted 
bv  the  heavy  helmet  half  hid  in  leopard 
BKln,  and  bearing  the  almost  effaced 
word  "  Arcole  "  in  front ;  there  was  the 
short  carbine  of  the  voltigeur,  over 
whioh  hung  the  red  cap  and  its  gay 
gold  tassel,  with  the  embroidered  motto, 
*'  En  ava?it"  in  gold  letters ;  the  long  and 
graceful  weapon  of  the  lancer,  the  curved 
sabre  of  the  cJuisseur  a  cJ^val,  even  the  axe 
of  the  pioneer  was  not  wanting,  displaving 
at  a  glance  some  trait  of  every  branch  of 
the  mighty  force  that  bore  the  proud 
designation  of  *'  La  Orande  Armee, 

I  was  busily  engaged  inspecting  these 
when  the  door  opened,  and  an  officer  in  full 
uniform  appeared  ;  his  figure  was  above  the 
middle  size,  strongly  and  squarely  built, 
and  his  bronze  features  and  high,  bold 
forehead  gave  him  a  soldier-like  air. 

''Tour  name,  sir,"  said  he,  quickly,  as 
he  drew  himself  up  before  me^  and  looked 
sternly  in  my  face. 


*'  Burke— Thomas  Burke." 

*'  Wnte  it  down,  Auguste,"  said  he^ 
turning  to  a  youn^^er  officer,  who  stood, pa 
in  hand,  behind  him. 

"  Your  rank  or  profession  ?  " 

"  Gentilhotnme,  said  I,  not  knowing  that 
the  word  expressed  nobility. 

"  Ah,  pardieii,'*  cried  he,  as  he  showed 
his  white  teeth  in  a  grin.  *•  Produce  your 
papers,  if  you  have  any." 

**  I  have  nothing  save  those  letters,"  said 
I,  handing  him  those  of  De  Meudon. 

Scarce  had  his  eye  glanced  over  them, 
when  I  saw  his  color  heighten  and  hii 
cheek  tremble. 

"What  I"  cried  he,  "are  vou  the  same 
young  Irishman  who  is  mentioned  here; 
the  constant  companion  and  friend  of  poor 
Charles  ?  He  was  my  schoolfellow ;  we 
were  at  Brienne  together.  What  a  mistake 
I  was  about  to  fall  into.  How  did  you 
come,  and  when  ?  " 

Before  I  could  reply  to  any  of  his  many 
questions,  the  naval  officer  I  had  met  at  tM 
harbor  entered,  and  delivered  his  report. 

"Yes,  yes  ;  I  know  it  all,"  said  Do^ 
senne,  hurriedly  throwing  his  eye  oyer 
it.  "  It's  all  right,  perfectly  right,  Brevix. 
Let  Capitaine  Antomc  be  examined  at  the 
q^uarticr-general.  I'll  take  care  of  Mon- 
sieur here  ;  and  to  begin — come  and  join  ni 
at  supper." 

Piissing  his  arm  familiarly  over  my 
shoulder,  he  led  me  into  the  adjoining  roon^ 
where  two  other  officera  were  seated  at  i 
table  covered  with  silver  dishes  and  nume- 
rous flasks  of  wine.  A  few  words  sufficed  for 
my  introduction,  and  a  few  glasses  of  cham- 
pagne placed  me  as  thoroughly  at  my  ease 
as  though  I  had  passed  my  life  amongst 
them,  and  never  heard  any  other  conversar 
tion  than  the  last  movement  of  the  French 
army,  and  their  projects  for  future  cam- 
paigns. 

"And  so,"  said  the  Colonel,  after  hea^ 
ing  from  me  a  short  account  of  the  eventa 
which  had  induced  me  to  turn  my  eyes  to 
France — *^and  so  you'd  be  a  soldier— i* 
bieUy  1  see  nothing  better  going  myselt 
There's  Davenioc  will  tell  you  the  samei 
though  he  has  lost  his  arm  in  the  service." 

"  5wt,  pardieu,^'  said  tlie  officer  on  my 
right,  "  I'm  not  the  man  to  dissuade  him 
from  a  career  I've  ever  loved." 

**  A  vous,  mofi  ami,^^  said  the  young  offi- 
cer who  first  addressed  me  on  my  arrivaji 
as  he  held  out  his  glass  and  clinked  it 
against  mine.  "  I  hope  we  shall  have  yon 
one  of  these  days  as  our  guide  through  the 
dark  streets  of  tiondon.  The  time  may  not 
be  so  distant  as  you  think.  Never  snako 
your  head  at  it" 
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"It  is  not  that  I  nfonld  mean,'*  said  I 
eagerly. 

"  What  then  ?"  said  the  Colonel.  ''  You 
don't  suppose  sach  an  expedition  as  ours 
could  fail  of  success  ?" 

"  Nor  that  either,**  replied  I.  "  I  am 
not  so  presumptuous  as  to  form  an  opinion 
on  the  snhject." 

'*  Diantrey  then,  what  is  it  ?  " 

**  Simply  this :  that  whatever  fortune 
awaits  me,  I  shall  never  be  found  fighting 
against  the  country  under  whose  rule  I  was 
bom.  England  may  not— alas !  she  has  not 
been — ^just  to  us.  But  whatever  resistance 
I  might  have  offered  in  the  ranks  of  my 
conntrymen,  I  shall  ncTcr  descend  to  in  an 
invading  army.  No,  no ;  if  Prance  have 
no  other  war"  than  with  England — if  she 
have  not  the  cause  of  continental  liberty  at 
heart— she'll  have  no  blood  of  mine  shed  in 
her  service." 

"  Sacristi  !  ^  said  the  Colonel,  sipping 
his  wine  coolly,  *'  you  had  better  keep  these 
same  opinions  of  yours  to  yourself.  There's 
a  certain  little  general  we  have  at  Paris, 
who  rarely  permits  people  to  reason  about 
the  cause  of  the  campaign.  However,  it 
is  growing  late  now,  and  we'll  not  discuss 
the  matter  at  present.  Auguste,  will  you 
take  Burke  to  your  quarters  ?  and  to-mor- 
row FU  call  on  the  General  about  his  brevet 
for  the  Polytechnique.'* 

I  felt  now  that  I  had  spoken  more  warm- 
ly than  was  pleasing  to  the  party  ;  but  the 
sentiments  I  had  announced  were  only  such 
as  in  my  heart  I  had  resolved  to  abide  by, 
and  I  was  pleased  that  an  opportunity  so 
soon  offered  to  display  them.  I  was  glad 
to  find  myself  at  rest  at  last ;  and  although 
events  pressed  on  me  fast  and  thick  enough 
to  have  occupied  my  mind,  no  sooner  had  I 
laid  my  head  on  my  pillow,  than  I  fell  into 
a  sound  sleep. 


CHAPTIE  XXL 

THE  "KCOLEHDJTAmil.'' 

Let  me  now  skip  over  at  a  bound  some 
twelve  months  of  my  life — not  that  they 
were  to  me  without  their  chances  and  their 
changes,  but  they  were  such^as  are  inci- 
dental to  all  boyhood — ^and  present  myself 
to  my  reader  as  the  scholar  at  the  "  f*oly- 
technique."  What  a  change  had  the  time, 
short  as  it  was,  worked  in  all  my  opinions  ; 
how  completely  had  I  unlearned  all  the 
teaching  of  my  early  instructor,  poor  Dar- 
by ;  how  had  I  been  taught  to  think  that 
glory  was  the  real  element  of  war,  and  that 


its  cause  was  of  far  less  moment  than  its 
conduct. 

The  enthusiasm  which  animated  every 
corps  of  the  French  army,  and  was  felt 
through  every  ^ber  of  the  nation,  had  full 
sway  in  the  little  world  of  the  military 
school.  There,  everv battle  was  known  and 
conned  over ;  we  called  every  spot  of  our 
playground  by  some  name  great  in  the  his- 
tory of  glory ;  and  among  ourselves  we  as-  * 
sumed  the  titles  of  the  heroes  who  shed 
such  luster  on  their  country  ;  and  thus  in 
all  our  boyish  sports  our  talk  was,  of  the 
Bridge  of  "Lodi — Arcole — Rivoli — Castigli- 
one — the  Pyramids — Mount  Tabor.  While 
the  names  of  Kleber,  Kellerman,  Massena, 
Desaix,  Murat,  were  adopted  amongst  us, 
but  one  name  only  remained  unappropriat- 
ed, and  no  one  was  bold  enough  to  assume 
the  title  of  him  whose  victories  were  the 
boast  of  every  tongue.  If  this  enthusiasm 
was  general  amongst  us,  I  felt  it  in  all  its 
fullest  force,  for  it  cameuntinged  with  any 
other-  thought.  To  me  there  was  neither 
home  nor  family — my  days  passed  over  in 
one  unbroken  calm  ;  no  thought  of  pleasure, 
no  hope  of  happiness  when  the  fete  day 
came  round  ;  my  every  sense  was  wrapped 
up  in  the  one  great  desire — to  be  a  solaier 
— ^to  have  my  name  known  among  those 
great  men  whose  fame  was  over  Europe— 
to  be  remembered  by  him,  whose  sligntest 
word  of  praise  was  honor  itself.  When 
should  that  day  come  for  me  ?  when  should 
I  see  the  career  open  before  me  ? — these 
were  my  earliest  waking  thoughts,  my  last 
at  nightfall. 

If  the  intensity  of  pui-pose,  the  strong 
current  of  all  my  h6pes,  formed  for  me  an 
ideal  and  a  happy  world  within  me,  yet  did 
it  lend  a  trait  of  seriousness  to  my  manner 
that  seemed  like  melancholy ;  and  while 
few  knew  less  what  it  was  to  grieve,  a  cer- 
tain sadness  in  me  struck  my  companions, 
on  which  they  often  rallied  me,  but  which 
I  strove  in  vain  to  conquer.  It  was  true 
that  at  certain  times  my  loneliness  and  iso- 
lation came  coldly  on  my  heart  ;  when  one 
by  one  I  saw  others  claimed  by  their  friends, 
and  hurrying  away  to  some  happy  home, 
where  some  fond  sister  threw  her  arm 
around  a  brother*s  neck,  or  some  doting 
mother  clasped  her  son  close  to  her  bosom, 
and  kissed  his  brow,  a  tear  would  find  its 
way  down  my  cheek,  and  I  would  hasten 
to  my  room,  and,  locking  the  door,  sit  down 
alone  to  think,  till  my  sad  heart  grew 
weary,  or  my  sterner  nature  rose  within  me, 
and,  by  an  effort  over  myself,  I  turned  to 
my  studies  and  forgot  all  else.  Meanwhile 
I  made  rapid  progress  ;  the  unbroken  tenor 
of  my  thoughts  gave  me  a  decided  advan* 
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tage  over  the  others,  and  long  before  the 
regular  period  arrived,  the  day  for  my  final 
examination  was  appointed. 

What  a  lasting  impression  do  some  pas- 
sages of  early  life  leave  behind  them  I  Even 
yet — and  how  many  years  are  past ! — how 


your  general  conduct,  zeal,  and  proficiencr, 
will  recommendations  be  forwarded  to  the 
First  Consul  for  your  promotion/' 

A  loud  cheer  followed  this  speech.  The 
announcement  far  surpassed  our  most 
ardent  hopes,  and  there  was  no  limit  to  our 


well  do  I  remember  all  the  hopes  and  fears  { enthusiasm  ;  and  loud  vivas  in  honor  of 
that  stirred  my  heart  as  the  day  drew  near  ;  i  General  Bonai)arte,  D'Auvergne,  and  the 
how  each  morninff  at  sunrise  1  rose  to  pore  head-master  himself,  were  heanl  on  all 
over  some  of  the  oooks  which  formed  the  sides.  •  .  j^iyi 

subjects  of  examination  ;  how,  when  the  j  Scarcely  was  the  breakfast  over  when  onr 
gray  dawn  was  only  breaking,  liave  I  l)ent  j  preparations  began.  What  a  busy  gcene  it 
over  the  pages  of  Vauban,  and  the  calcuU- ,  vv-as  :  here,  w^ere  some  brushing  up  their 
tions  of  Camot,  and  with  what  a  sinking  uniforms,  polishing  their  sword-hiltSy  and 
spirit  have  I  often  found  that  a  night  nii>eclaying  their  cross-bets ;  there,  might 
seemed  to  have  erased  all  the  fruit  of  a  long '  be  seen   others  conning  over  the  directions 


day's  labor,  and  that  the  gain  of  my  hard- 
worked  intellect  had  escaped  me  ;  and  then 
again,  like  magic,  the  lost  thought  would 


of  field  maneuvers,  and  refreshing  their 
memory  of  the  words  of  command ;  some, 
practiced    marching  in  groups  along  the 


come  back,  my  brain  grow  clear,  and  all  corridor ;  others,  too  much  excited  hy  the 
the  indistinct  and  shadowy  conceptions  as-  prospect  before  them,  jumped  madly  from 
sume  a  firm  and  tiingible  reality,  which  I.  place  ro  place,  shouting  and  singing  snatches 
felt  like  power.  At  such  times  as  these  my  '  of  soldier  songs  ;  but  all  were  occupied.  As 
spirits  rose,  my  heart  l>eat  high,  a  joyous !  for  me,  it  was  only  two  days  before  I  had 
feeling  throbbed  in  every  pulse,  and  an  ex-  j  obtained  my  grade  of  corporal ;  my  new 
hilaration  almost  maddening  elevated  me,  I  uniform  had  only  just  come  home,  and  I 
and  there  wiis  nothing  I  would  not  have  i  put  it  on  for  the  first  time  with  no  incon- 
dared— no  danger  I  would  not  have  con- 1  siderable  pride,  indeed  I  could  scarce  turn 
fronted.  Such  were  the  attractions  of  my  my  eyes,  as  I  walked,  from  the  stripes  upon 
boyish  days,  and  such  the  temperament  my  arm  that  denoted  my  rank.  Long 
they  bequeathed  to  my  manhood.  I  before  the  appointed  time  we  were  all  as- 

It  was  on  the  16th  of  June,  the  anniver- ;  sembled,  and  when  the  clock  stnick  twelie 
sary  of  Marengo,  when  the  drum  beat  to '  and  the  drum  beat  out,  not  a  boy  was 
arms  in  the  court  of  the  Polytechnique,  absent;  we  were  drawn  up  in  three  colamus 
and  soon  after  the  scholars  were  seen  as-  according  to  our  standing,  spaces  heing  left 
sembling  in  haste  from  various  quarters,  l)etween  each  to  permit  oi  our  wheeling  into 
anxious  to  learn  if  their  prayer  had  been  |  line  at  the  word  of  command.  Thenead- 
acceded  to,  which  aske(I  permission  for '  master  passed  down  our  ranks,  narrowly  in- 
them  to  visit  the  "Invalides,"  the  usual  in- 1  specting  our  equipments,  and  scnitiniiing 
dulgence  on  the  anniversary  of  any  great  every  detail  of  our  costume ;  but  a  stronger 
victory. 


As  we  flocked  into  the  court  wo  were 


impulse  than  ordinary  was  now  at  work, 
ana  not  the  slightest  irregularity  was  any- 
struck  by  seeing  an  orderly  dragoon  stand-  where  detectable.  Meanwhile  the  time 
ing  beside  the  head-master,  who  was|]>assed  on,  and  although  ever}'  eye  was 
eagerly  i)erusing  a  letter  in  his  hands;  I  directed  to  the  long  avenue  of  lime-trees  by 
when  he  had  concluded  he  spoke  a  few  which  the  general  must  arrive,  nothing 
words  to  the  soldier,  who  at  once  wheeled  moved  along  it ;  and  the  bright  streaks  o! 
round  his  horse  and  trotted  rapidly  from  sunlight  that  peeped  between  the  trees  were 
the  spot.  I  unbroken  by  any  passing  shadow.    VThis- 

Again  the  drum  rolled  out,  and  the  j  j)ers  passed  along  the  ranks,  some  fearing 
order  was  given  to  form  in  line;  in  an;  lie  might  have  forgotten  the  whole  appoint- 
instant  the  command  was  obeyed,  and  we  |  ment,  others  suspecting  that  another  review 
stood  in  silent  expectation  of  the  news '  elsewhere  had  engrossed  his  attention,  and 
which  we  perceived  awaited  us.  jat  last  a  jjalf  murmur  of  dissatisfaction 

^^ Messieurs  les  elevesy'^  he  began,  when  crept  through  the  mass,  which  only  the 
stillness  was  restored,  *'this  aiay  being  |  presence  of  the  c/^e/"  restrained  within  due 
the  anniversary  of  the  glorious  fiattle  of  bonds.  One  o'clock  struck,  and  yet  no  rider 
Marengo,  the  'General  Bonaparte  has  de- 1  a])peared ;  the  alley  remained  silent  and 
creed  that  a  review  should  be  held  of  the  |  deserted  as  before,  the  minutes  now  seemed 
entire  school.  Lieutenant-General  d'Au-  like  hours — weariness  and  lassitude  ap* 
vergno  will  arrive  here  at  noon  to  inspect  peared  everywhere.  The  ranks  were  brokeni 
you^  and  on  such  reix)rts  as  I  shall  give  of  and  many  wandered  from  their  postsy  and 
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forgot  all  discipline*  At  laat  a  cloud  of 
dast  was  seen  to  rise  at  a  distance,  and 
gradually  it  approached  the  long  avenue ; 
everj  eye  was  turned  in  the  direction,  and  in 
an  instant  the  stragglers  resumed  their 
places,  and  all  was  attention  and  anxiety, 
while  every  look  pierced  eagerly  the  dense 
cloud,  to  see  whether  it  was  not  the  long- 
wished-for  staff  which  was  coming.  At 
length  the  object  burst  upon  our  sight ;  but 
what  was  our  disi^pointment  to  see  that  it 
was  only  a  traveling  carriage  with  four  post- 
horses  tnat  approached ;  no  appearance  of  a 
soldier  was  there,  not  one  solitary  dragoon 
— a  half-uttered  shout  announced  our  dis- 
satisfaction, for  we  at  once  guessed  it  was 
merelv  some  chance  visitor,  or  perhaps  the 
friends  of  some  of  the  scholars,  who  had 
thus  excited  our  false  hopes. 

The  chef  himself  participated  in  our  feel- 
ing, and  passing  down  the  lines  he  an- 
nounced, that  if  the  General  did  not  ar- 
rive within  ten  minutes,  he  would  himself 
dismiss  us,  and  set  us  at  liberty.  A  cheer 
of  gratitude  received  this  speech,  and  we 
stood  patiently  awaiting  our  liberation, 
when  suddenly,  from  the  guard-house  at 
the  gate,  the  clash  of  arms  was  heard,  and 
the  roll  of  drums  in  salute,  and  the  same 
instant  the  carriage  we  had  seen  rolled  into 
the  court-yard,  and  took  up  its  station  in 
the  midcQe  of  the  square.  .  The  next 
moment  the  door  was  opened  and  the  steps 
lowered,  and  an  officer  in  a  splendid  uni- 
form assisted  three  ladies  to  alight.  Be- 
fore we  recovered  from  the  surprise  of  the 
proceeding,  the  master  had  approached  the 
party,  and  by  his  air  of  deference  and  deep 
respect,  denoted  that  they  were  no  ordinary 
visitors ;  but  our  attention  was  quickly 
drawn  from  the  group  that  now  stood  talk- 
ing and  laughing  together,  for  already  the 
clank  of  a  cavalry  escort  was  heard  coming 
up  the  avenue,  and  we  beheld  the  waving 
plumes  and  brilliant  uniform  of  a  general 
officer's  staff  advancing  at  a  rapid  trot 
The  drums  now  rolled  out  along  the  lines, 
we  stood  to  arms — the  gallant  cart'ge 
turned  into  the  court  and  formed  in  front 
of  us.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  General 
himself,  the  perfect  beau  ideal  of  an  old 
soldier.  He  sat  his  horse  as  firmly  and 
gracefully  as  the  youngest  aide-de-camp  of 
his  suite;  his  long  white  hair, ^dressed  in 
queue  behind,  was  brushed  back  off  his 
high  broad  forehead  ;  his  clear  blue  eye, 
mild  yet  resolute,  glanced  over  our  ranks, 
and  as  he  bowed  U>  the  head-master,  his 
whole  gesture  .and  bearing  was  worthy  of 
the  court  of  which  once  he  was  a  brilliant 
member. 

''  I  havo  kept  my  young  friends  waiting 


for  me,''  said  he,  in  a  low  but  clear  voice, 
^'  and  it  now  remains  for  me  to  make  the 
only  amende  in  my  power — ^a  short  inspec- 
tion. Dorsenne,  will  you  take  the  com- 
mand ?  " 

I  started  at  the  name,  and  looked  round, 
and  close  beside  him  stood  the  same  officer 
who  had  so  kindly  received  me  the  day  I 
landed  in  France ;  though  he  looked  at  me, 
however,  I  saw  he  did  not  remember  me, 
and  my  spirits  sank  again  as  I  thought  how 
utterly  friendless  and  alone  I  was. 

The  General  was  true  to  his  word  in 
making  the  inspection  as  brief  as  possible ; 
he  rode  leisurely  down  the  ranks,  stopping 
from  time  to  time  to  express  his  satisfac- 
tion, or  drop  some  chance  word  of  encour- 
agement or  advice,  which  we  caught  up 
with  eagerness  and  delight.  Forming  us 
into  line,  he  ordered  his  aide^e-oamp  to 
put  us  through  some  of  the  ordinary  parade 
maneuvers,  which  we  knew  as  thoroughly 
as  the  most  disciplined  troops.  During  all 
this  time,  the  group  of  ladies  maintained 
their  position  in  front,  and  seemed  to  watch 
the  review  with  every  semblance  of  in- 
terest The  General,  too,  made  one  of  the 
party,  and  appeared  from  time  to  time  to 
explain  the  intended  movement,  and  direct 
their  attention  to  the  scene. 

^^  Let  them  march  past  in  salute,"  said 
he,  at  length  ;  '^  the  poor  fellows  have  had 
enough  of  it ;  I  must  not  encroach  on  the 
entire  holiday." 

A  unanimous  cheer  was  the  reply  to  this 
kind  speech,  and  we  formed  in  sections  and 
marched  by  him  at  a  quick-step.  The  chef 
d^ecole  had  now  approached  the  staff,  and 
was  making  his  report  on  the  boys,  when 
the  General  again  interrupted  him  by  say- 
ing, 

'^  Madame  has  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
the  boys  at  their  usual  exercise  of  the  play 
hour.     If  the  request  be  admissible — " 

**  Certainly,  mon  Oeneral,  of  course," 
said  he.  And,  stepping  forward,  he  beck- 
oned to  one  of  the  drummers  to  come  near, 
he  whispered  a  word,  and  the  tattoo  beat 
out,  and,  like  magic,  every  one  sprang  &om 
his  ranks,  caps  were  flung  into  the  air,  and 
vivas  rung  out  from  every  quarter  of  the 
court 

The  sudden  transition  from  discipline  to 
perfect  liberty  added  to  our  excitement, 
and  we  became  half  wild  with  delight  The 
first  mad  burst  of  pleasure  over,  we  turned, 
as  if  by  instinct,  to  our  accustomed  occu- 
pations :  here  were  seen  a  party  collecting 
for  a  drill,  officers  gathering  and  arranging 
their  men,  and  sergeants  assisting  in  the 
muster;  there  were  others,  armed  with 
spades  and  shovels,  at  work  on  an  entrench- 
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ment^  while  some  were  driring  down  stock- 
ades and  fixing  a  palisade ;  another  set, 
more  peaceful  in  their  pnrsnits,  had  retired 
to  their  little  gardens,  and  were  busy  with 
watering-pots  and  trowels.  The  section  I 
belonged  to  were  the  seniors  of  the  school, 
and  we  had  erected  a  kind  of  fort  which  it 
was  our  daily  amusement  to  defend  and  at- 
tack, the  leadership  on  either  side  being  de- 
termined by  lots.  On  this  day  the  assault 
had  fallen  to  my  command,  and  I  hurried 
hither  and  thither  collecting  my  forces, 
and  burning  for  the  attack. 

We  were  not  long  in  assembling,  and  the 
garrison  having  announced  their  readiness 
by  the  display  of  a  flag  from  the  ramparts, 
the  assault  began.  I  know  not  why  nor 
wherefore,  but  on  this  day  my  spirits  were 
unusually  high  ;  it  was  one  of  those  chance 
occasions  when  my  temperament,  heated 
and  glowing,  had  elevated  me  in  my  own 
esteem,  and  I  would  haye  given  my  life  for 
some  opportunity  of  distinguishing  my- 
self. 

I  led  my  party  on,  then,  with  more  than 
common  daring,  and  though  repulsed  by 
the  besieged,  we  fell  back  only  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  returned  to  the  assault  deter- 
mined to  succeed ;  the  others,  animated  by 
the  same  spirit,  fought  as  bravely,  and  the 
cheers  that  rose  from  one  side  were  replied 
to  by  shouts  as  full  of  defiance  from  the 
other.  Heated  and  excited,  I  turned  round 
to  order  an  attack  of  my  whole  force,  when, 
to  my  surprise,  I  beheld  that  the  General 
and  Ilia  staff,  accompanied  by  the  ladies, 
had  taken  their  places  a  short  distance  off, 
and  were  become  interested  spectators  of 
the  siege.  This  alone  was  wanting  to 
stimulate  my  efforts  to  the  utmost,  and  I 
now  returned  to  the  fight  with  tenfold  im- 
petuosity. But  if  this  feeling  animated  me, 
it  also  nerved  my  antagoniste,  for  their  re- 
sistance rose  with  every  moment,  and  as 
they  drove  us  back  from  their  walls,  cheers 
of  triumph  rang  out  and  proclaimed  the 
victory. 

Already  the  battle  had  lasted  neariy  an 
hour^  and  all  that  was  obtained  was  a 
slight  breach  in  one  of  the  outworks,  too 
small  to  be  practicable  for  assanlt.  In  this 
state  were  matters  when  the  sound  of  a  cav- 
alry escort  turned  every  eye  toward  the 
entrance  to  the  court-yard,  where  we  now 
beheld  a  squadron  of  the  Landers  rouges 
following  a  numerous  and  brilliant  staff  of 
general  officers.  Scarcely  had  they  entered 
the  gates  when  a  loud  cry  rent  the  air,  and 
every  voice  shouted,  ^'C'est  Ini!  (Test 
luir^  and  the  next  moment,  *'  Vive  Bo- 
naparte! vive  le  Premier  Consul  f"  All 
that  I  had  ever  heard  from  jKJor  De  Meu- 


don  came  rushing  on  my  mind^  and  my 
heart  swelled  out  till  it  seemed  bursting 
my  very  bosom.  The  next  instant  my  eye 
turned  to  the  little  fort ;  the  moment  waa 
propitious,  for  there  every  cap  was  waving, 
every  look  bent  toward  him.  I  seized  the 
opportunity,  and  pointing  silently  to  the 
breach,  stole  forward ;  in  a  second  I  was 
beneath  the  graesy  rampart,  in  another  I 
reaohed  the  breach,  the  next  brought  me 
to  the  top,  where,  with  a  shout  of  victory, 
I  called  on  my  men  to  follow  me.  On  they 
came  rushing — but  too  late ;  already  the 
garrison  were  upon  me,  and,  overcome  by 
numbers,  I  fought  alone  and  unsupported  ; 
step  by  step  they  drove  me  to  the  edge  of 
the  rampart,  already  my  foot  was  on  the 
breach,  when  with  a  sprmg  I  dashed  at  the 
flag-staff  and  carried  it  with  me  as  I  fell 
headlong  into  the  ditch.  In  a  moment  I 
was  on  my  legs,  but  so  stunned  and  crushed 
that  I  fell  almost  immediately  again  ;  cold 

Eerspiration  broke  over  my  race  and  fore- 
ead,  and  I  should  have  fainted  but  that 
they  dashed  some  water  over  ma  As  I 
lay  sick  and  faint  I  lifted  my  eyes,  and 
wnat  was  my  amazement  to  see,  not  the 
little  companions  of  the  school  about  me, 
but  the  gorgeous  uniform  of  staff  officers, 
and  two  elegantly-dressed  ladies,  one  of 
whom  held  a  cup  of  water  in  her  hand  and 
sprmkled  it  over  my  brow.  I  looked  down 
upon  my  torn  dress,  and  the  sleeve  of  my 
coat  where  the  marks  of  my  rank  were 
already  half  effaced,  and  I  relt  the  tears 
start  into  my  eyes  as  the  remembrance  of 
my  late  failure  crossed  my  mind  ;  at  the 
instant  the  crowd  opened,  and  a  pale  but 
handsome  face,  where  command  was  tem- 
pered by  a  look  of  almost  womanly  soft- 
ness, smiled  upon  me, 

^'O'Stdii  Men  fatty  mon  enfani,^^  said  be, 
'*  ires  Men  fait,  and  if  you  liave  lost  a  coat 
by  the  struggle,  why  I  must  even  see  if  I 
can't  give  you  another  to  teplaoe  it  Mon- 
sieur Legrange,  what  is  the  character  of 
this  boy  in  the  school  ?  Is  he  diligent, 
zealous,  and  well  conducted  ?  " 

''All  of  the  three,  General,"  said  the 
chef  bowing  obsequiously. 

"  Let  him  have  his  brevet ;  to  date  from 
to-day.     Who  are  his  friends  ?  " 

A  whispered  answer  replied  to  this  in- 
quiry. 

"Indeed  1 "  said  the  first  speaker  ;  "  rea- 
son the  more  we  should  take  care  of  him. 
Monsieur,'^  continued  he,  turning  toward 
me,  ''  to-morrow  you  shall  have  your  epau- 
lettes ;  never  forget  how  you  gained  them, 
and  rememlier  ever  that  eyerj  grade  in  the 
service  is  within  the  reach  of  a  briave  man 
who  does  his  duty.'*    So  saying  he  passed 
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on,  while  oyeroome  by  emotion  I  could  not 
speak  or  move. 

'^There,  he  is  much  better  now/'  said  a 
soft  Yoioe near  me;  '<Yoa  see  his  color  is 
cominff  back."  Hooked  up,  and  there  were 
two  ladies  standing  beside  me.  The  elder 
was  tall  and  elegantly  formed ;  her  figure, 
which  in  itself  was  most  graceful,  looked 
to  its  full  advantage  by  the  splendor  of  her 
drestf :  there  was  an  air  of  stateliness  in  her 
manner,  which  had  seemed  hauteur,  were 
it  not  for  a  look  of  most  benevolent  soft- 
ness that  played  about  her  mouth  whenever 
she  spoke.  The  younger,  who  might  in 
years  have  seemea  her  daughter,  was  in 
every  respect  unlike  her :  she  was  slight 
and  delicately  formed,  her  complexion  and 
her  black  eyes,  shaded-  by  a  long  dark 
fringe,  .bespoke  the  ProvenQal,  her  features 
were  beautifully  re^lar,  and  when  at  rest, 
completely  Greek  m  their  character ;  but 
each  moment  some  chance  word,  some  pass- 
ing thought,  implanted  a  new  expression, 
and  the  ever-varjing  look  of  her  flashing 
eyes,  and  full  round  lips,  played  between  a 
smile  and  that  arch  spirit  that  essentially 
belongs  to  the  fair  daughters  of  the  South. 
It  was  not  until  my  fixed  gaze  had  brought 
a  deep  blush  to  her  cheeK,  that  I  felt  how 
ardently  I  had  been  looking  at  her. 

^Yes,  yes,"  said  she,  hurriedly,  *'he's 
auite  well  now,"  and  at  the  same  moment 
she  made  a  gesture  of  impatience  to  pass 
on.  Bat  the  elder  held  her  arm  close 
within  her  own,  as  she  whispered  witli 
something  of  half  malice— '^  But  stay, 
Marie,  I  should  like  to  hear  his  nam& 
Ah!"  cried  she,  starting  in  affected  sur- 
prise, '^  how  flushed  you  are ;  there  must 
be  something  in  the  air  here,  so  we  had 
better  proceed."  And  with  a  soft  smile 
and  a  courieoua  motion  of  her  hand  she 
passed  on. 

I  looked  after  them  as  they  went ;  a 
strange,  odd  feeling  stirred  within  my 
heart--a  kind  of  wild  joy  with  a  mingled 
sense  of  hope  too  vague  to  catch  at.  I 
nratched  the  drooping  feather  of  her  bon- 
net, and  the  folds  of  ner  dress  as  they  flut- 
tered in  the  wind,  and  when  she  disap- 
peared from  my  sight,  I  could  scarce  1]«- 
lieve  that  she  was  not  still  beside  me,  and 
that  her  dark  eyes  did  not  look  into  my 
very  souL  But  already  my  companions 
crowded  about  me,  ana  amid  a  hundred 
warm  congratulations  and  kind  wishes  I 
took  my  way  back  to  the  college. 

Scarcely  was  breakfast  over  the  following 
morning,  when  the  order  arrived  for  my 
removal  from  the  scholar  quarter  of  the 
Polytechnique  to  that  occupied  by  the 
cadets.  A  small  tri-oolored  cockade  afi&xed 
you  I.— 21 


to  my  hat  was  the  only  emblem  of  my  new 
rank ;  but  simple  as  it  was,  no  decoration 
ever  attracted  more  envy  and  admiration 
from  the  beholders,  nor  gave  more  pride  to 
the  wearer,  than  that  knot  of  ribbon. 

"At  number  thirteen  you'll  find  your 
quarters,  Moneieur  le-  Cadet,'*  said  a  ser- 
geant, as  he  presented  me  with  the  official 
order.  I  remember  at  this  very  hour  what 
a  thrill  his  military  salute  sent  through 
me.  It  was  the  first  acknowledgment  of 
my  grade — the  first  recognition  that  I  was 
no  longer  a  mere  schoolboy.  I  had  not  much 
time  granted  me  to  inaulge  such  sensa- 
tions, for  already  my  schoolfellows  had 
thronged  round  me,  and  overwhelmed  me 
with  questions  and  felicitations. 

"  An  I  what  a  fortunate  fellow — ^no 
examination  to  go  through — has  his  giade 
given  him  without'  toiling  for  it— is  it  the 
cavalry,  Burke — are  you  a  cheval — when  do 
you  join  ?— where  is  your  regiment  ? — 
shall  we  see  you  again  ? — won't  you  write 
to  us  all  about  the  corps  when  you  join 
them  ? — ^who  is  your  comrade  ? — yes,  tell 
us  that ;  who  is  he  ?  " 

"  ifa /ot,"  said  I,  "I  know  not  more 
than  yourselves.  Tou  are  all  aware  to  what 
an  accident  I  owe  my  promotion.  Where  I 
am  destined  for,  or  in  what  corps,  I  can't 
tell ;  and  as  to  my  comrade —  '* 

"  Ahl  take  care  he's  no  tyrant,"  said  onew 

**Yes,  yes,"  cried  another — *'show  him 
you*know  what  a  small  sword  is  at  once." 

"  Burke  won't  be  trifled  with,"  cried  a 
third. 

And  then  followed  a  very  chorus  of 
voices,  each  detailing  some  atrocity  com- 
mitted by  the  cadets  on  their  newly-ioined 
associates!  One  had  a  friend  wounded  in 
the  side  the  very  day  he  joined ;  another 
knew  some  one  who  was  thrown  out  of  a 
window  ;  hero  was  an  account  of  a  delicate 
boy  who  passed  an  entire  night  in  the  snow, 
and  died  of  a  chest  disease  three  weeks 
after ;  there,  a  victim  to  intemperance  met 
his  fate  in  the  orgie  that  celebrated  his 
promotion.  This  picture,  I  confess,  did 
somewhat  damp  the  ardor  of  my  flrst 
impressions;  and  I  took  leave  of  my  old 
friends  with  not  less  feeling  of  affection, 
that  I  doubted  how  much  kindness  and 
good  feeling  I  had  to  expect  from  my  new 
ones.  In  this  mood  of  mind  I  shook  their 
hands  for  the  last  time,  and  followed  the 
soldier  who  carried  my  baggage  to  the  dis- 
tant quarter  of  the  ecole.  As  I  entered  the 
large  court  by  the  richly  ornamented  gate, 
whose  bronzed  tracery  and  handsome  carv- 
ing dated  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV., 
my  heart  swelled  with  conscious  pride. 
The  facade  of  the  square,  unlike  the  simple 
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front  of  the  soholars'  quarters,  was  beanti^ 
fnlly  architectural ;  massive  consoles  sap* 
ported  the  windows,  and  laige  armorial 
insignia,  ont  on  stone,  snrmonnted  the 
different  entrances :  but  what  most  capti* 
vated  my  spirits  and  engaged  my  attention 
was  a  large  flag  in  the  center,  &om  which 
waved  the  broad  ensign  of  France,  beside 
which  a  sentinel  paced  to  and  fro»  He 
presented  arms  as  i  passed  :  and  the  click 
of  his  musket,  as  he  stood  erect,  sent  a 
thrill  through  me,  and  made  my  very 
fingers  tingle  with  delight. 

**  This  IS  number  thirteen,  sir,"  said  the 
soldier,  as  we  arrived  in  front  of  one  of  the 
doorways;  and  before  I  could  reply,  the 
door  opened,  and  a  youn^  officer,  in  the 
uniform  of  an  infantry  regiment,  appeared. 
He  was  about  to  pass  out,  when  his  eye 
resting  on  the  luggage  the  soldier  had  just 
placed  beside  him,  he  stopped  suddenly, 
and,  touching  his  cap,  adced,  in  a  polite 
tone, 

'*  Not  Mr.  Burke,  is  it  ? '' 

**  Yes,"  said  I,  bowing  in  return* 

''j&%,  mon camaradey^^  said  he,  holdine out 
his  hand,  '^delighted  to  see  you.  Have 
you  breakfasted?  Well,  you'll  find  all 
ready  for  you  in  the  quarters.  I  shall  be 
back  soon.  I'm  only  going  to  a  morning 
drill,  which  won't  last  half  an  hour;  so 
make  yourself  at  home,  and  we'll  meet 
soon  again." 

So  saying,  he  once  more  saluted  me,  and 
passed  on.  ^'  Not  very  like  what  I  feared," 
thought  I,  as  I  entered  the  quarters,  whose 
look  of  neatness  and  comfort  so  pleasantly 
contrasted  with  my  late  abode.  I  had 
barely  time  to  look  over  the  prints  and 
maps  of  military  subjects  which  omamieated 
the  walls,  when  my  new  friend  made  his 
appearance. 

*^  No  parade  to-day,  thank  Heaven,"  said 
he,  throwing  down  his  cap  and  sabre,  and 
lolling  at  full  length  on  the  little  camp 
sofa.  ^^Now,  mon  cher  camarade,  let  us 
make  acquaintance  at  once,  for  our  time  is 
likely  to  be  of  the  shortest  My  name  is 
Tascher,  an  humble  sous-lieutenant  of  the 
21st  Begiment  of  Foot.  As  much  a  stran- 
ger in  tnis  land  as  yourself,  I  fancy,"  con- 
tinued he,  after  a  sliffht  pause,  **  out  very 
well  contented  to  be  adopted  by  it" 

After  this  opening,  he  proceeded  to 
inform  me  that  he  was  the  nephew  of 
Madame  Bonaparte — her  sister's  only  son — 
who,  at  his  mother's  death,  left  Guada- 
loupe,  and  came  over  to  France,  and 
became  an  eleve  of  the  Poljrtechnique. 
There  he  had  remained  five  years,  and,  alter 
a  severe  examination,  obtained  his  brevet  in 
an  infantry  corps;    his  unde    Bonaparte 


having  shorwn  him  no  6iher  furor  nor  «Sbo- 
tion  than  a  severe  reprimand  on  one  t>eca- 
sion  for  some  boyish  Ireak,  when  all  the 
other  delinquents  escaped  scot  free* 

^^  I  am  now  under  orders  ior  serrioe," 
said  he ;  ^^  but  where  for,  and  when,  I  oan^t 
telL  But  this  I  know,  that  whatever  good 
fortune  may  be  going  a-b^ging,  I,  Lieaten- 
aat  Tascher,  am  very  likely  to  get  only  the 
hem  of  the  garment" 

There  wasa  toneof  easy  ai^  frank  good- 
nature in  all  he  said,  whibh  at  once  dis- 
posed me  to  like  the  young.  Creole  ;  and  we 
spent  the  whole  afternoon  recouid^ing  our 
various  adventures  and  fortunes,  and  brfore 
night  came  on  weie  awom  friends  for  life. 
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The  life  of  the  cadet  differed. littie  from 
that  of  the  schoolboy.  The  same  roatine  of 
study,  the  same  daily  round  of  occupation 
and  duty  were  his.  Until  drafted  to  the 
particular  corps  to  which  he  might  be  ap- 
pointed, he  only  could  absent  himself  from 
the  college  by  (fecial  leave  ;  and  the  most 
rigid  of  all  muitaiy  discipline  |Hrevailed 
during  the  brief  interval  which  was  to  fit 
him  for  the  arduous  life  of  a  soldien  The 
evenings,  however,  were  at  our  disposal ; 
and  what  a  pleasure  it  was— the  fatigue  of 
the  dav  over--^to  wander  forth  into  the 
city-^that  brilliant  Paris — near  which  I 
had  lived  so  long,  and  yet  had  seen  so  lit- 
tle of. 

At  first  the  splendor  of  the  shops,  the 
unceasing  flow  of  po)3ulation,  the  might 
and  grandeur  of  the  public  buildings,  at- 
tracted all  my  attention ;  and  when  these 
wore  off  in  novelty,  I  could  still  wa^er 
with  delight  tiirough  the  gav  gardens  of 
the  Tuileries,  and  watdi  the  sparkling 
fountains  as  they  splashed  in  the  pale  moon- 
light, and  look  upon  the  happy  children 
who  played  about  them,  their  merry  iiragh- 
ter  rmging  through  the  water's  pltib. 
What  a  fairy  scfene  it  was  to  watcm  the 
groups  as  they  passed  and  repassed — came 
and  went,  and  disappeared — amid  those 
dark  alleys,  where  the  silent  footstep  did 
not  mar  the  sounds  of  happy  voieee ;  and 
then,  how  have  I  turned  irom  these,  to 
throw  a  wistful  glanoe  toward  the  palace 
windows,  where  some  half-dosed  curtain, 
from  time  to  time^  would  show  the  golden 
sparkle  of  a  brillia&t  luster,  or  the  rich 
mme  of  a  mirror ;  mayhap  an  open  eask 
would  Jbr  a  moment  diqilay  some  mir  form. 
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tiie  ontKne  only  fleen  as  she  leaned  on  the 
balcony,  and  dnoilc  in  the  balmy  air  of  the 
mild  eTeBinff>  while  the  soft  stroll  of  mnsic 
would  float  ivooft  ihe  gorgeoas  saloon,  and 
falling  on  my  ear,  set  me  a^dreaming  of 

Sleasnres  my  life  had  never  known, 
[y  utter  loneliness  pressed  deeper  on  Ine 
erery  day ;  for,  while  each  of  my  companions 
had  friends  and  relatives,  among  whom 
their  eveningB  were  passed,  I  was  friendless 
and  alone.  The  narrowness  ol  my  means 
--I  had  nothing  save  my  pay— prevented 
my  frequenting  the  theater,  or  even  ac- 
cepting snch  invitations  as  the  other  cadets 
Eressed  upon  me  ;  and  thus  for  hours  long 
ave  I  sat  and  wiU^hed  the  windows  of  the 
palace,  weaving  to  myself  stories  of  that 
ideal  world  from  which  my  hnmble  for- 
tune debarred  me. 

It  had  been  years,  since  the  Tnileries 
exhibited  anything  resembling  the  state 
that  formerly  prevailed  in  that  splendid 
palace ;  but,  at  the  period  I  speak  of,  Bo- 
naparte had  jnst  been  chosen  Consul  for 
life,  and  alrrady  the  organization  of  his 
houaehold  had  nndergone  a  most  consider* 
able  alteration.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
Consulate  a  confused  assemblage  of  aides- 
de-camp,  whose  heavy  gait  and  loud  speech 
betokened  less  the  court  than  the  camp, 
were  the  only  att^dants  on  his  jperson. 
He  lived  in  tne  center  pavilion,  aa  if  in  a 
tent  in  the  midst  of  bis  army  ^  but  now  he 
inhabited  the  splendid  suite  of  rooms  to 
the  left  of  the  pavilion,  de  rhorloge,  as  it 
is  called,  which  stretch  away  toward  the 
ri?er.  The  whde  service  of  uie  palace  was 
remodeled ;  and,  without  wonnaing  those 

Srejudioes  that  attached  to  the  times  of  the 
eposed  monarchy  by  adopting  the  titles  of 
chamberlain^  or  gentlemen  of  the  chamber, 
he  gradually  instituted  the  ceremonial  of  a 
Court  by  preferring  to  the  posts  abont  his 
person  those  whose  air  and  manners  savor- 
ed most  of  the  higher  habitudes  of  society, 
and  whose  families  were  distinguished 
amcmg  the  noileaseoi  the  kingdom. 

Duroc,  the  chief  aidenle-camp  of  the 
General,  was  i^pointed  governor  of  the 
palace ;  and  it  was  said  that  the  Consul 
himself  studied  all  the  ancient  ceremonial 
of  the  old  Gonrt,  and  ordained  that  every 
etiquette  of  royalty  should  be  resumed  with 
the  most  unerring  accnracy.  The  cham- 
berlains were  represented  by  prefects  of  the 
£alace,  and  Jos^hine  had  ner  ladies  of 
onor,  like  any  princess  of  the  blood  royal. 
The  Conaul,  still  imitating  the  observ- 
ances of  the  Bourbons,  had  hisj^tts  kvers 
and  his  grand  reoe^tions ;  and  if  the  new- 
created  functionaries  possessed  little  of 
the  conrteons  ease  and  high*bred  habitudes 


of  the  old  Court,  there  was  in  their  haxd" 
won  honors — most  of  them  promoted  on 
the  very  field  of  battle— that  which  better 
suited  the  prejudices  of  the  period,  and 
scarcely  less  became  the  gilded  saloons  of  the 
Tuilenes. 

Like  all  newly  organised  societies,  the 
machinery  worked  ill  at  first.  Few,  if  any 
of  them,  liad  ever  sean  a  court ;  and  the 
proud  but  yet  respectful  obedience  which 
characterized  the  French  gentleman  in  the 
presence  of  his  sovereign  was  converted  in- 
to an  obsequious  and  vulgar  .  deference 
toward.  Bonaparte,  equally  opposite  to  the 
true  type,  as  it  was  foreign  to  the  habits  of 
the  blunt  soldier  who  proffered  it.  But 
what,  after  all,  signified  these  blemishes  ? 
There  was  beauty — neyer  in  the  l«righter 
annals  of  France  had  mote  lovely  women 
filled  those  gorgeous  saloons ;  there  was  ee- 
nius— heroism — the  highest  chivaliy  of  tne 
great  nation  could  scarce  vie  with  the  proud 
deeds  of  those  grouped  around  him — the 
mighty  one,  on  whom  each  eye  was  fixed ; 
and  ii,  aa  M.  Talleyrand  remarked,  there 
were  those  who  knew  not  how  to  walk  on 
the  waxed  floor  of  a  palace,  few  could  tread 
more  finely  the  fi^d  of  battle,  and  step 
with  firmer  foot  thepath  that  led  to  glory. 
Yet  with  all  the  first  Consul's  pride  m 
those  whose  elevation  to  rank  and  dignity 
was  his  own  work,  his  predilections  leaned 
daily  more  and  more  toward  the  high  and 
polished  circles  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main. The  courteous  and  easy  politeness 
of  Talleyrand,  the  chivalrous  and  oourtly 
bearing  of  the  Count  de  Karbonne,  aha 
the  graceful  elegance  of  Segur's  manners, 
formed  too  striking  a  contrast  with  the 
soldier-like  rudeness  of  the  newly-promo- 
ted generals,  not  to  make  a  profound  im- 
pression on  one  who  could,  in  the  deepest 
and  weightiest  concerns  of  life,  take  into 
calculation  the  most  minute  and  trivial 
circumstances. 

This  disparity,  remarkable  as  it  was 
unong  the  men,  was  still  more  so  in  the 
ladies  of  the  Court,  few  of  those  newly 
elevated  having  tact  enough  either  to  imi- 
tate sucoefifif  ully  the  polished  usages  of  the 
old  nobility,  or  resolution  sufaciont  to 
maintain  their  original  habits  without 
blushing  at  their  own  want  of  breeding. 

If  I  have  been  led  somewhat  from  the 
current  of  my  own  story  by  this  digression^ 
it  is  merely  that  I  may  passingly  note  down 
some  of  the  features  of  the  |>eriod— ^ne  ol 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  mod- 
em Europe,  and  one  which  alreaay,  to  the 
far««eeing  eye  of  some,  betokened  the 
speedy  return  to  these  very  institutions  of 
monarchy,  to  uproot  whion  ooBt  the  lc.it 
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blood  of  France^  and  a  revolution  the  most 
terrific  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 

And  now,  looking  back  on  the  great 
career  of  that  great  man,  no  portion  of  his 
history  can,  perhaps,  present  anything  to 
compare  with  the  splendor  of  the  Consu- 
late. A  long  succession  of  victories — ^the 
spoils  of  half  Europe— glorjr  to  very  satiety 
had  intoxicated  the  nation --a  country 
flourishing  in  every  element  of  prosperity 
— social  order  restored — a  high  position 
amid  surrounding  nations— and  everything 
that  could  gratify  national  ambition  ob- 
tained— France  stood  at  tiie  very  pinnacle 
of  her  greatness.  Even  the  splendor  of 
those  names  who  represented  the  various 
states  of  Europe  at  her  Court  seemed  to  at- 
test her  supremacy.  The  stately  and  pol- 
ished Whitworth,  conspicuous  by  the 
elegance  of  his  appearance  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  aristocratic  bearing ;  the  Rus- 
sian Ambassador,  Marcoff ;  the  Chevalier 
Azara,  the  Minister  of  Spain,  the  Courtier 
of  Europe  ;  Baron  de  Cetto,  the  Envoy  of 
Saxony,  one  of  the  most  distinguished, 
both  by  manners  and  ability,  in  the  whole 
diplomatic  circle,  were  among  those  who 
frequented  the  First  Consul's  levees,  which 
already,  in  the  splendor  of  costume  and  the 
gorgeous  display  of  uniform,  rivaled  the 
most  sumptuous  days  of  the  monarchy. 

All  the  long  forgotten  ceremonial  of  a 
Court  was  restored.  Dinners,  most  splen- 
did in  all  the  array  of  pomp  and  granaeur, 
were  given  every  week ;  fttMy  that  vied 
with  toe  luxurious  era  of  Louis  XIV.  him- 
self, took  place  frequently ;  and  Paris  be- 
came the  rendezvous  for  ail  Europe,  curious 
to  behold  the  rich  trophies  of  successful 
wars,  and  mix  in  the  delight  of  a  capital 
where  pleasure  reigned  triumphant. 

The  theater  presented  an  array  of  genius 
and  talent  hitherto  unequaled.  Talma 
and  Mademoiselle  Mars  were  in  the  very 
zenith  of  their  fame,  and  obtained  a  large 
share  of  Bonaparte's  favor,  whose  tastes 
were  eminently  dramatic.  In  a  word,  a 
new  era  had  commenced,  and  every  class 
and  walk,  every  condition  of  man,  seemed 
resolved  to  recompense  itself,  by  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure,  for  the  long  and  dark 
night  of  trouble  through  which  it  had 
passed. 

While,  therefore,  the  Court  of  the  First 
Consul  partook  of  such  features  as  those, 
the  circle  of  Josephine  possessed  attractions 
totally  different  There,  amid  her  in- 
^  timate  friends,  all  the  charm  and  fascina- 
tion of  French  society  held  sway ;  each 
evening  saw  assembled  round  her  the  wit- 
tiest and  most  polished  persons  of  the  day ; 
the  gay  and  spirited  talkers  who  so  pre-em- 


inently gave  the  tone  to  Parisian  society ; 
the  handsomest  women,  and  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  lUtirateurB  of  the  period, 
found  ready  access  to  one  whose  own  X)ower8 
of  pleasing  have  left  an  undying  impression 
on  some  who  even  still  can  recall  these 
delightful  moments.  Such  were,  in  brief, 
the  leading  features  of  the  Court  then  held 
in  the  Tuiieries,  and  such  the  germ  of  that 
new  order  of  things  which  was  so  soon  to 
burst  forth  upon  astonished  Europe,  under 
the  proud  title  of  The  Empire. 


CHAPTER  XXin 


A   SUBFBISE. 


I  WAS  sitting  one  evening  alone  in  my 
quarters,  an  open  volume  before  me,  in 
which  I  persuaded  myself  I  was  reading, 
while  my  thoughts  were  far  otherwise  en- 

f^aged,  when  my  comrade  Tascher  sudden* 
y  entered  the  room,  and  throwing  himself 
into  a  chair,  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  pas- 
sionate impatience, 

"  Pardieul  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  nephew 
to  the  first  man  in  France ! " 

^^  What  has  happened  ?*'  said  I,  when  I 
perceived  that  he  stopped  short  without  ex- 
plaining further. 

*'  What  has  happened  I — enough  to  drive 
one  mad.  Just  hear  this.  You  know  how 
fond  I  am  of  Paris,  and  how  naturally  I 
must  wish  to  be  near  the  Tuiieries,  where 
I  have  the  enirSe  to  my  aunt's  soirees. 
Well,  there  was  a  vacancy  occurred  yester- 
day in  the  huiiiinie  hussars — a  corps  al- 
ways stationed  here  or  at  Versailles — and  as 
I  am  longing  to  have  a  cavalry  grade,  I 
waited  on  Madame  Bonaparte  to  souoit  her 
interest  in  my  favor.  She  promised  of 
course.  The  ueneral  was  to  breakfast  with 
her,  and  it  was  all  settled.  She  was  to  ask 
him  for  the  promotion ;  and  I  had  not  a 
doubt  of  success.  In  fact,  if  I  must  con- 
fess, I  told  two  or  three  of  my  friends,  and 
actually  received  their  congratulations.  It 
so  fell  out,  however,  that  he  did  not  come 
to  breakfast,  nor  dinner  either — ^there's  no 
knowing  that  man ;  but  what  think  you, 
he  walked  in,  this  evening,  just  as  we  were 
preparing  to  act  a  proven).  Such  a  scene 
as  it  was,  to  be  sure.  No  one  expected 
him.  Most  of  us  were  dressed  up  in  cos- 
tumes of  one  kind  or  other ;  and  1,  mafoiy 
ridiculous  enough,  I  suppose — I  was  cos- 
tumed like  a  galley-slave.  He  stood  for  a 
second  or  two  at  the  door  with  his  arms 
folded,  and  his  stem  eyes  wandering  orer 
the   whole   room.     There   was  not   one 
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wnon^st  \i5  wonld  not  havo  wished  himself 
many  a  mile  away  :  even  my  aiint  herself 
Beemed  quite  confnsefl,  and'  blushed,  and 
grew  pale,  and  blushed  again. 

"  *  lla  ! '  cried  he  at  last,  in  his  dry,  short 
Toice.  *  Pardon,  ladies  and  gentlemo^i,  I 
hiTc  made  a  mistake — I  believed  I  was  in 
ti^e  palace  of  the  Tiiileries,  and  I  find  this 
is  the  Porte  St*  Martin.' 

"  *  Fi  do9ic^  Bonaparte  ! '  cried  my  aunt, 
blushin?,  while  with  one  of  lier  sweetest 
Bniles  she  endeavored  to  bring  him  back  to 
good  Immor.  *  See  how  you  have  fright- 
ened Madame  de  Narbonnc — she'll  never  be 
able  to  play  the  millers  wife  ;  and  Marie 
hero,  her  tears   will   wash  away  all   her 

'*'.Vnd  this  amiable  §;entleman — what  is 
toK-come  of  him  ?*  said  he,  interrupting 
her.  while  he  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
ind  I  stood  trembling  like  a  culprit  beside 
him. 

'*  *  Ah,  there  ! — ^that's  Tascher/  said  she 
linghinglr  ;  and  as  if  happy  to  escape  from 
her  greater  embarrassment  by  any  means, 
ihe  continned  :  *  Your  question  comes,  in- 
deinl.  f|nite  a  propos,  I  liavo  a  request  to 
make  in  his  favor ;  there's  a  vacancy  in  the 
kuifi'mij  I  think  it  is — eh,  Edward  ? '  I 
ncdde*!  slightly,  for  if  my  life  depended  on 
it,  I  could  not*  have  uttered  a  word.  *  Now, 
I  am  sure  lie's  been  sous-lieutenant  long 
enough,  and  in  the  infantry  too/ 

"•Can  you  ride  well,  sir?'  said  he, 
turning  to  me  with  a  half  frown  on  his  pale 

[        '"'Yes,  General,'    replied  I,   with  my 
heart  almost  choking  me  as  I  spoke. 

'•  *  Well,  sir,  you  shall  be  employed,  and 

in&Krvice  worthy  your  present  ta«t<>3,  if  I 

may  judge  from  ybur  costume.     A  detach- 

B»nt  of  prisoners  is  to  march  to-morrow 

Wni  thU  for  tlie  Bagne  de  Brest — hold 

JWTself  in  readiness  to  accompany  the  mil- 

^epcort.    Go,  sir,  and  report,  yourself 

to ynar  colonel. '    He  waved  his  hand  when 

he  hjd  finished,  and  how  I  left  the  room, 

wacbed  the  street,  and  found  myself  here, 

N?meiflcan  tell  you." 

"And is  there  no  help  for  this  ?  must 
yw  Kally  go  ?  "  said  I,  compassionating 
y  ^Yx\^\  and  sorrow-struck  expression 
ol^tteyouth. 

^Jf^Igo!    Mafoi,  you  know  little 
Jr^P^nncle  of  mine/if  you  ask  such 

hbl   ^T   ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  mind's  made 
ft  toything  like  an  attempt  to  argue  onlv 

t  to^     resolve.     Tiio  best  thing  now 

mtaBtf*^  *ttd  say  nothing  ;  for  if  my  aunt 

KMitJ    ***»  ^  n>*V  spend  my  life  ingarri- 

A  wi'^  the  galley-slaves. '' 

Is  "  I        ^'^kiag  at  the  outer  door  interrupted 
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our  conversation  at  this  moment,  and  a 
corponil  of  the  staff  entered  with  a  dispatch- 
bag  at  his  waist. 

''Sous- Lieu  tenant  Tascher,"  said  he, 
touching  his  cap,  and  presenting  a  largo 
official -looking  letter  to  my  companion, 
who  threw  it  from  him  on  the  talne,  and 
turned  away  to  hide  his  confusion.  "  Mon- 
sieur Burke,'*  said  the  corporal,  withdraw- 
ing another  ominous  document  from  his 
leatheni  pouch. 

^' Diatttre  ! ''  cried  Tascher,  turning 
quickly  about,  "  have  I  got  you  into  a 
scrape  as  well  as  myself  ?  I  reniember  now 
the  General  asked  mo  who  was  my  '  com- 
rade.''' 

I  took  the  paper  with  a  trembling  hand, 
and  tore  it  open.  The  fii*st  line  was  all  I 
could  read  ;  it  was  a  war-office  official,  ap- 
pointing me  to  the  vacant  commission  m 
the  huitihne  hussars. 

Tascher's  hand  shook  as  he  leaned  on  my 
shoulder,  and  I  could  feel  a  convulsive 
twitching  of  his  fingers  as  his  agitation  in- 
creased ;  Init  in  a  second  or  two  he  re- 
covered his  self-command,  and  taking  my 
hand  within  both  of  his,  he  said,  while 
the  large  tears  were  starting  from  his  eyes, 

"I'm  glad  it's  you,  Burke,''  and  then 
turned  awav,  unable  to  say  more. 

*  au 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could  bring  my- 
self to  credit  my  good  fortune.  Had  fbeen 
free  to  choose,  I  could  have  desired  nothing 
better  nor  more  io  my  liking ;  and  when  I 
succeeded  at  length,  then  came  my  embar- 
rassment at  my  poor  friend's  disappoint- 
ment, which  must  have  been  still  more 
poignant  as  contrasted  with  my  success. 
Pa^^her,  however,  had  all  the  Creole  warmth 
of  temperament.  The  first  bui*st  over,  he 
really  enjoyed  the  thought  of  my  promo- 
tion ;  and  we  sat  un  the  entire  night  talk- 
ing over  plans  for  the  future,  and  making 
a  hundred  resolves  for  contingencies,  some 
of  which  never  arose,  and  many,  when 
they  came,  suggested  remedies  of  their  own. 

At  day- break  mv  comrade's  horses  came 
to  the  door,  and  a  mounted  orderly  attend- 
ed to  accompany  him  to  the  prison  where 
the  convov  were  a8sem])led.  AVe  shook 
hands  again  and  again.  lie  was  leaving 
what  had  l»een  his  home  for  veal's,  Paris — 
the  gay  and  brilliant  city,  in  Avluve  plea- 
sures he  had  mixed,  and  whose  fascinations 
he  ha<l  tasted.  I  was  ]>arting  from  one  with 
whom  I  had  lived  in  a  friend.-hip  as  close 
as  can  subsist  between  two  natures  essen- 
tially different — we  both  were  sad. 

**' Adieu,  Burke  ! "  said  he,  as  he  waved 
his  hand  for  the  last  time.  "  I  hope  you'll 
command  the  huitihne  when  next  wo 
meet" 
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I  hurried  into  the  Quarters,  ^hich  al- 1  sealed  packet,  addressed  Sous-Lienteutt 
ready  seemed  lonely  ana  deserted,  so  soon  |  Burke — ^liow  that  humble  title  made  il^ 
does  desolation  throw  its  darkening  shadow  .  heart  beat — lay  on  my  table.  Supporingit 
before  it  The  sword  that  had  hung  above  |  referred  to  my  new  appointment^  I  at 
the  chimney  crosswise  on  my  own  was  .  down  to  con  it  over  at  my  leisure  ;  but  no 
gone  ;  the  shako,  too,  and  the  pistols  were  eooner  had  I  torn  open  the  envelope  than  i 
missing  ;  the  vacant  chair  stood  opposite  to  |  card  fell  to  the  ground.  I  took  it  up  hastily, 
mine;  and  the  isolation  I  felt  became  so  and  read,  *' D'apri'S  Tordre  de  Madam 
painful,  that  I  wandered  out  into  the  open  '  Boiiapartey  fai  rhonneur  de  vous  invikr 
air,  glad  to  escape  the  sight  of  objects,  a  une  soiree — "  "What  I"  cried  I,  aloi^ 
every  one  of  whicli  only  suggested  how  ut-  "?/ic/ — invite  me  to  the  Palace!  Thfa 
terlv  alone  I  stood  in  the  world,  when  the  must  bo  some  mistake  here,"  And  I  tuinfed 


departure  of  one  friend  had  left  me  com-  again  to  the  envelope,  where  my  name  i 
panionless.  i  legibly  written,   with   my  grade,  and  tti 


No  one  save  he  who  has  exjx?rienced  it !  number  of  my  now  corps.  There  could  In 
can  form  any  just  idea  of  the  intense  hold  |no  doubt  of  it,  and  yet  was  it  still  intt" 
a  career  of  any  kind  will  take  of  the  mind  jplicable  ;  I  that  was  so  perfectly  alone,  i 
of  him  who,  without  the  ties  of  countiy,  ;  stranger,  without  a  friend,  save  among  die 
of  kindred,  and  of  friends,  devotes  all  his  I  humble  ranks  of  tho  school,  how  came  fliSi 
energies  in  one  direction.  The  affections  ^  a  distinction  as  this  to  bo  conferred  onntl 
that  might,  under  other  influences,  have  j  I  thought  of   Tascher ;   but  then  we  lli 

Srown  up— the  hopes  that  might  have ;  lived  months  together,  and  such  a  tldl| 
ourished  in  tho  happy  sphere  of  a  home,  '  had  never  been  even  alluded  to.  The  mm 
become  the  springs  of  a  moi*e  daring  ambi- '  I  reflected  on  it,  the  greater  became  dl 
tion.  In  proportion  tis  he  deserts  other  |  difficulty  ;  and  in  a  maze  of  confusion  w 
roads  in  life,  the  ]mth  he  has  struck  out  for  embarrassment  I  passed  the  day  in  prepilbp 
himself  seems  wider  and  grander,  and  his  ;  tion  for  the  evening,  for,  as  was  customaiVll 
far-seeing  eye  enables  him  to  look  into  the  period,  the  invitations  for  small  psiW 
the  long  distance  with  a  prophetic  vision,  !  were  issued  on  the  very  mornings  thefc 
where  arc  rewards  for  his  hard- won  vie  to- '  selves.  My  first  care  was  to  look  after  fti 
ries,  the  recompense  of  long  years  of  toil,  j  uniform  of  my  new  corps,  in  which  I  kni 
The  pursuit,  become  a  passion,  gradually  I  must  appear.  My  last  remaining  badk 
draws  all  into  its  vortex  ;  and  that  success  |  note,  tho  sole  survivor  of  rav  little  stm^oi 
which  at  first  he  believed  only  attainable  by  wealth,  was  before  me,  and  t  sat  calculatiq 
some  one  mighty  effort,  seems  at  last  to  with  mvself  tlie  costly  outlav  of  a  huxm 
demand  every  energy  of  his  life  and  every,  dress,  the  full  uniform  of  which  had  ttl 
moment  of  his  existence  ;  and  as  the  miser '  till  now  entered  into  my  computttioti 
would  deem  his  niin  near,  should  the  most  j  Never  was  my  ingenuity  more  sorely  trM 
trifling  opportunity  of  gain  escape  him,  so  than  in  the  endeavor  to  bring  the  oufl^f 
does  the  ambitious  man  feel  that  eveiy  inci-  within  tho  narrow  limits  of  my  little  pniihf 
dent  in  life  must  be  made  tributary  to  the .  and  when,  at  length,  I  would  think  tM 
success  which  is  his  Mammon.  It  was  thus  all  hud  been  remembered,  some  small  W 
I  thought  of  the  profession  of  arms ;  my ,  costly  item  would  rise  up  against  me/dil 
whole  soul  was  in  it ;  no  other  wish,  no  disconcert  all  my  calculations, 
other  hope,  divided  my  heart ;  that  passion  I  At  noon  I  set  out  to  wait  on  my  «• 
roiled  there  alone.  How  often  do  we  find  .  colonel,  whoso  quarters  were  in  the  PlKi 
it  in  life  that  the  means  become  the  end,  Vendome.  The  visit  was  a  short  and  nil 
that  the  effort  we  employ  to  reach  an  I  over  pleasant  one  ;  a  crowd  of  officers  fill|il 
object  takes  hold  upon  our  fancy,  gains  I  the  rooms,  among  whom  I  edged  my  tjij 
hourly  upon  our  affections,  and  at  length  ^  with  difficulty  toward  the  place  wh« 
usurps  the  place  of  what  before  had  been  Colonel  Marbois  was  standing.  He  w4i  • 
our  idol.  As  a  boy,  liberty,  the  bold  asser- 1  short,  thick-set,  vulgar-looking  man,  d 
tion  of  my  countr}''s  ri<rhts,  stirred  my ,  about  fifty ;  his  moustache  and  whimii 
heart,  and  made  me  wish  to  be  a  sol-  meeting  afeove  the  lip,  and  his  bushy,  VtiA 
dier.  As  years  rolled  on,  the  warlike  beard  below,  gave  him  tho  air  of  a  pionAifi 
passion  sank  deeper  and  deejxjr  in  my  ,  which  his  harsh  Bi*eton  accent  did  not  dflj^ 
nature  ;    the    thirst  for  glory  grew  upon  gate  from. 

me,  and,  forgetting  all  save  that,  I  longed  i  **Ah,  v*€st  vous!'^  said  he,  as  myntf* 
for  tho  time  when,  on  the  battle-field,  I  was  announced;  *' you'll  have  to  learn  ?■ 
should  win  my  way  to  fame  and  honor.  In  \  future,  sir,  that  officers  of  your  rank  are  *M 
this  wise  were  my  musings,  as  I  loitered  received  at  the  levees  or  their  colonA 
homeward  and   entered  my  quarters,     A ,  You  hear  mo ;  report  yourself  to  the  dmf 
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cPesaadron,  however^  who  will  gire  yaa  your 
orders ;  and  mark  me,  sir,  let  this  be  the 
last  <k?  you  are  seen  in  that  nuiiorm." 

A  diort  and  not  yery  picions  nod 
concluded  the  audience,  and  I  took  my 
leare  not  the  lees  abashed,  that  I  could 
mark  a  kind  of  half  smile  on  most  of  the 
faces  about  me  as  I  withdrew  from  the 
crowd.  Soarcely  in  the  atreet,  howeyer, 
when  my  heart  felt  light  and  my  step 
elastic.  'I  was  a  sousrUeutenant  of  hussars, 
and  if  I  did  my  daty.  what  enured  I  for  the 
smiles  and  frowns  of  my  colonel ;  and  had 
not  the  General  Bonaparte  himself  told  me 
^'  that  no  ^ade  was  too  high  for  the  brave 
man  who  did  sa". 

I  can  scarcely  avoid  a  smile  even  yet  aa  I 
call  to  mind  the  awe  I  felt  on  entering  the 
^lendid  shop  of  Monsieur  Grillac,  the 
fashionable  tailor  of  those  daya»  whose  plate- 
glass  windows  and  showy  costumes  formed 
the  standing-point  for  many  a  lounger 
around  the  comer  of  the  Bue  de  Bichelieu 
and  the  Boulevard.  His  saloon,  as  he  some- 
what ostentatiously  called  it,  was  the  ren- 
dezvous for  the  idlers  of  a  fashionable 
world,  who  s{>ent  their  mornings  canvassing 
the  last  gossip  of  the  city,  and  devising 
new  extravagances  in  dress.  The  morning 
papers^  caricatures,  prints  of  fashions,  pat- 
terns of  waistcoats,  and  new  devices  for 
buttons,  were  scattered  over  a  table^  round 
which,  in  every  attitude  of  indolence  and 
ease,  were  stretched  some  doaen  of  the 
exquisites  of  the  period,  engaged  in  that 
spiles  of  half  ennui,  half  conversation, 
mat  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  exist- 
ence of  your  young  men  of  fashion  of  every 
Se  ana  every  country.  Their  frock-coats 
li^ht  cloth,  high-collared,  and  covered 
with  buttons ;  their  boltes  d  revere  reaching 
only  mid-leg,  and  met  there  by  a  tight 
panialon  collant ;  their  hair  studiously 
brushed  back  off  their  foreheads,  and  worn 
long,  though  not  in  qtiette  behind,  bespoke 
them  as  the  most  accurate  types  of  the  mode. 

The  appearance  of  a  youtn  in  the  simple 
uniform  of  the  Polytechnique  iu  such  a 
place  seemed  to  excite  universal  astonish- 
ment Such  a  pthenomenon  apparently 
had  never  been  witnessed  before ;  and  as 
they  turned  fully  round  to  stare  at  me,  it 
was  clear  they  never  deemed  that  any  mark 
of  rudeness  could  be  felt  by  one  so  humble 
as  I  was.  Monsieur  Grillac  himself,  who 
was  sipping  his  glass  of  eau  aueree,  with 
one  arm  leaning  on  the  chimney-piece, 
never  deigned  i^pay  me  other  attention 
than  a  half  smile,  as,  with  a  voice  of  most 
patronizing  softness,  he  lisped  out : 

"What  can  we  do  for  you  here.  Mon- 
sieur?" 


Apparently  the  answer  to  this  question 
was  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  party,  who 
suddenly  ceased  talking  to  listen, 

"I  wish  to  order  a  uniform,"  said  I, 
summoning  up  all  my  resolutioja  not  to 
seem  ahashed.  ^^  This  is  a  tailor's,  if  I  don't 
mistake  ?  " 

"  Monsieur  is  quite  correct,"  replied  the 
imperturbable  pro{>rietor,  whose  self-satis- 
fiea.siuile  became  still  more  insulting,  f'but 
perhaps  not  exactly  what  you  seek  for, 
.Gentlemen  who  wear  your  cloth  seldom 
visit  us." 

*^No,  Crillac,"  interrupted  one  of  the 
bystanders  ;  ^'  I  never  heard  that  you  ad- 
vertised yourself  as  fashioner  to  the  Poly^ 
techniquOi  or  tailor  in  ordinary  to  the  corps 
of  Pompiers." 

^'  You  are  insolent,  sir,"  said  I,  turning 
fiercely  round  upon  the  speaker.  The  words 
were  scarce  spoken,  when  the  party  sprang 
to  their  legs ;  some  endeavoring  to  restrain 
the  temper  of  the  young  man  addressed, 
others,  pressing  around,  called  on  me  to 
apologize  on  the  spot  for  what  I  had  said. 

^^  No,  no  :  let  us  have  his  name — ^his 
name,"  said  three  or  four  in  a  breath.  ^^  De 
Beauvais  will  take  the  punishment  ii\to  his 
own  hands." 

'^  Be  advised,  young  gentleman  ;  unsay 
your  words,  and  go  your  way,"  said  an 
elder  one  of  the  party,  while  he  added,  in  a 
whisper,  ^^De  Beauvais  has  no  equal  in 
Paris  with  the  small  sword." 

*^  There  is  my  address,"  said  I,  seizing  a 
pen,  and  writing  on  a  piece  of  paper  before 
me. 

''Hal"  said  De  Beauvais,  as  he  threw 
his  eye  on  the  writing,  ''he  has  got  his 
grade,  it  seems — all  the  better  that ;  I  half 
shrunk  fi-om  the  ridicule  of  an  affair  with  a 
cadet.     So  you  are  serious  about  this  ?  " 

"  Sir  ! "  said  I,  all  my  efforts  being  bare^ 
ly  enough  to  repress  mv  rising  passion. 

"  Well,  well — enough  about  li  To-mor- 
row morning — ^the  Bois  de  Boulogne — ^the 
rapier.    You  understand  me,  I  suppose  ?  " 

I  nodded,  and  was  about  to  leave  the 
plaoe,  when  I  remembered  that,  in  my  con- 
fusion, I  had  neither  asked  my  antagonist's 
name  nor  rank.  "  And  you,  sir,"  said  I, 
"  may  I  have  the  honor  to  learn  who  you 
are?'^' 

"  Pardieu  !  my  young  friend,"  cried  one 
of  the  others,  ''the  information  will  not 
strengthen  your  nerves ;  but  if  you  will 
have  it,  he  is  the  Marquis  De  Beauvais, 
and  tolerably  well  known  in  that  little  lo- 
cality where  he  expects  to  meet  you  to-mor* 
row. 

"Till  then,  sir,"  replied  I,  touching  my 
cap,  as  I  turned  into  the  street — ^not,  how* 
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ever,  before  a  bui-st  of  laughter  rang  through  |  were  fmitless  ;  and  at  last,  worn  out  with 
theparty  at  a  witticism  of  wkiclil  was  tnei  the  conflict  of  my  doubts  and  f ean^  I 
object,  and  the  latter  part  of  which  only  |  stepped  into  the  fiacre  and  set  out  for  tib 
could  I  catch.    It  was  De  Beauvais  who: Palace. 

spoke.     **In  which  case,  Crillac,  another  |  

a^istmust  take  his  measure."    The  allu- 


sion could  not  be  mistaken,  and,  I  confess, 
I  did  not  relish  it  like  the  others. 

I  should,  I  fear,  have  fallen  very  low  in 
the  estimate  of  my  companions  and  asso- 
ciates could  the  real  state  of  my  heart  at 
that  moment  have  been  kid  open  to  them. 
It  was,  I  freely  own,  one  of  great  depres- 
sion. But  an  hour  ago,  and  life  was  oi)en- 
ing  before  me  with   many    a  bright  and 


cheerful  hope  ;  and  now,  in  an  instant,  was  toward  the  gate  of  the  Palace.     A  picfal 
my  fortune  clouded.     Let  me  not  be  mis- 1  of  dragoons  was  drawn  up  at  the  great  aidh 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  "PAVILLON  DE  FLORR." 

As  my  humble  carriage  slackened  Ml 
pace  to  a  walk  on  approaching  the  Plaoe 
Carousel,  I  for  the  first  time  T)crceiTed  thlt 
the  o])en  space  around  was  tnronged  with 
equipages,   moving  slowly  along   in  line 


understood  ;  among  the  rules  of  the  Poly-  i  way,  and  mounted  gendarmes  rode  up  aid 
technique  dueling  was  strictly  forbidden  ;  j  down  to  preserve  order  in  the  crowd.  Bfr 
and  although  numerous  transgressions  oc- 1  fore  me  stretched  the  lon^  facade  of  the 
curred,  so  determined  was  the  head  of  the  j  Tuileries,  now  lighted  up  in  ite  entire  efr 
Government  to  put  down  the  practice,  that .  tent.  The  rich  hangings  and  costly  futnt 
the  individuals  thus  enring  were  either  re-  ;  ture  could  be  seen  even  where  I  was. 


What  a  sinking  sense  of  shame  on^ 
whelmed  me  as  I  thought  of  my  humUe 
])osition  amid  that  micfhty  concourse  of  aB 
that  was  great  and  illustrious  in  France; 


duced  in  rank,  or  their  promotion  stopped 
for  a  considerable  period  ;  while  the  per- 
sonal displeasure  of  General  Bonaparte  rare- 
ly failed  to  show  it^If  with  reference  to ,  i^nau  tyuo  ^i^^k  uuu  jhudluv/ud  m  x  ioumi, 
tnem.  Now,  it  was  clear  to  me  that  some  I  and  how  I  shrunk  within  myself  as  1 
unknown  friend,  some  secret  well-wisher,  '  thought  of  the  poor  scliolar  of  the  Pdf 
had  interested  himself  in  my  humble  fate  I  technique— for  such  my  dress  proclaimad 
— ^that  I  owed  my  newly-acquired  rank  to  |  me — mixing  with  the  most  distinguished 
his  kindness  and  good  oflSces.  Wliat,  then,  \  diplomatists  and  generals  of  Euroi>e.  The 
might  I  not  be  forfeiting  by  this  unhappy  j  reouke  I  had  met  with  from  my  colonel  ii 
renconti'c  ?  Was  it  not  more  than  likely  ,  the  morning  was  still  fresh  in  my  recoiled 
that  such  an  instance  of  misconduct,  the  tion,  and  I  dreaded  something  lil^e  a  repeti- 
very  day  of  my  promotion,  might  determine  .  tion  of  it. 

the  whole  tenor  of  my  future  career  .^  What  "Oh!  whv  had  I  not  known  that  thii 
misrepresentation  miglit  not  gain  currency  i  was  a  grai^^l  reception  ?  "  was  the  evw- 
about  my  conduct  ?  These  were  sad  reflec-  rising  thought  of  my  mind.  My  card  of 
tions,  indeed,  and  every  moment  but  in-  ;  invitation  said  a  soiree :  even  that  I  might 
creased  them.  .  have  dared— but  here  was  a  regular  leveel 

When  I  reached  the  college,  I  called  on  Already  I  was  near  enough  to  hear  the 
one  of  my  friends  ;  but  not  finding  him  in  1  names  announced  at  the  foot  of  the  grand 
his  quarters,  I  wrote  a  few  lines,  begging  staircase,  where  ambassadors,  senatoi% 
he  would  come  over  to  me  the  moment  he  i  ministers  of  state,  and  officers  of  tie 
returned.  This  done,  I  sat  down  alone,  to  .  highest  rank,  succeeded  each  other  inqviel 
think  over  my  adventure,  and  devise,  if  I  succession.  My  carriage  stood  now  mat 
could,  some  means  to  prevent  its  publicity,  I  but  two.  I  was  near  enough  to  see  the 
or,  if  not  that,  its  being  garbled  and  mis-  i  last  arrival  hand  his  card  to  the  huisiitr 
stated.  Hour  after  hour  rolled  past — my  j  in  waiting,  and  hear  his  title  called  ontj 
wandering  thoughts  took  no  note  of  time —  "  Le  Ministre  do  la  Guerre,"  when  the  per* 
and  the  deep-toned  bell  of  the  Polytech-  son  in  the  carriage  before  me  cried  to  Me 
nique  struck  eight  before  I  was  aware  the ;  coachman,  ''to  tlie  left — the  Pavilion  de 
day  was  nearly  over.  Nine  was  the  hour  |  Flore  ; "  and  at  the  same  moment  the  ca^ 
mentioned  on  my  card  of  invitation ;  it  riage  turned  from  the  line,  and  dnjfW 
flashed  suddenly  on  me.  What  was  to  be  i  rapidly  toward  a  distant  wing  of  to 
done  ?    I  had  no  uniform  save  that  of  the  i  Palace. 

"crofe."  Such  a  costume  in  such  a  place]  *' Move  up  1  move  up  !"  shouted  ad* 
would,  I  feared,  be  considered  too  riaicu-  goon  ;  "  or  are  you  for  the  saireB  A 
lous  ;  yet  to  absent  myself  altogether  was  Madame  f'* 

impossible.  Never  was  I  in  sucn  a  dilem- ,  "  Yes,  yes  ! "  said  I,  hastily,  as  I  hcoiu 
ma.    All  my  endeavors  to  rescue  myself  i  his  question. 
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''FoHow  that  carriage,  then,"  said  he, 
pointing  with  his  sahro ;  and  in  a  moment 
ire  left  the  dense  file,  and  followed  the 
sounds  of  the  retiring  wheds  toward  a  dark 
comer  of  the  Palace,  where  a  single  lamp 
OTera  gate  was  the  only  light  to  raide  ns. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  sense  of  relief  I 
felt  as  I  lay  back  in  the  carriage,  and  list- 
ened to  the  hum  and  din  of  the  vast  crowd 
Sowing  each  moment  fainter.  ^' Thank 
earen,*'  said  I,  ''it's  no  levee."  Scarce. 
half  a  dozen  equipages  stood  around  the 
door  as  we  drove  up,  and  a  single  dragoon 
was  the  guard  of  honor. 

**  Whom  shall  I  announce,  sir  ?  "  said  a 
AffiMar  in  black,  whose  manner  was  as  de- 
ferential as  though  my  appearance  bespoke 
an  embassador,  I  gave  my  name  and  fol- 
lowed him  up  a  wide  stoir,  where  the  deep 
velvet  carpet  left  no  footfall  audible.  A 
hu^  bronae  candelabra,  supporting  a  blaae 
of  wax-lights,  diffused  a  lignt  lil^  day  on 
every  side.  The  doors  opened  before  us  as 
if  by  magic,  and  I  found  myself  in  an  ante- 
chamber, where  the  huissiery  repeating  my 
name  to  another  in  waiting,  retired,  rass- 
ing  through  this,  we  entei^  a  small  draw- 
ing-room, in  which  sat  two  persons  en- 
sa^ed  at  a  chess-table,  but  who  never 
Jooked  up,  or  noticed  us,  as  we  proceeded. 
At  last  the  two  wings  of  a  wiae  folding 
door  were  thrown  open,  and  my  name  was 
announced  in  a  low  but  audible  voice. 

The  sal&n  into  which  I  now  entered  was 
a  luge  and  splendidly-furnished  apartment, 
whose  light,  tempered  by  a  species  of  abat- 
jour^  gave  a  kind  of  sort  mysterious  eifect 
to  everything  about,  and  made  even  the 
figures,  as  they  sat  in  little  groups,  appear 
something  almost  dramatic  in  their  charac- 
ter. The  conversation,  too,  was  maintained 
in  a  half-subdued  tone — a  gentle  murmur 
of  voices,  that,  mingling  with  the  swell  of 
nrasie  in  another  and  distant  apartment, 
and  the  plash  of  a  small  fountain  in  a  rase 
of  gold-fish  in  the  room  itself,  made  a 
stranse  but  most  pleasing  assembla^  of 
sounds.  Even  in  the  momentary  glance 
which,  on  entering,  I  threw  around  me,  I 
perceived  that  nostudied  etiquette  or  court- 
ly stateliness  prevailed.  The  guests  were 
difimosed  in  every  attitude  of  lounging  ease 
and  careless  abandon;  and  it  was  plain  to 
see  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  about  were  inti- 
mates of  the  place. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  me,  I  stood 
half  uncertain  how  to  proceed.  Unhap- 
pily, I  Imew  little  of  the  habitudes  of  the 
great  world  :  and  every  step  I  took  was  a 
matter  of  difficulty. 

*^1  think  you  will  find  Madame  Bona- 
parte in  that  room,''  eaid  a  middle-aged  I 


and  handsome  man,  whose  mild  voice  and 
gentle  smile  did  much  to  set  me  at  my 
ease ;  **  but  perhaps  you  don't  know  her«" 

I  muttered  something  I  meant  to  be  a 
negative,  to  which  he  immediately  replied : 

'<  Then  let  me  present  you.  l^ere  is  no 
ceremony  here,  and  I  shall  be  your  groom 
of  the  chambers — ^but  here  she  is.  Madame 
la  Consulesse,  this  young  gentleman  desires 
to  make  his  respects." 

**  Ha  !  our  fnend  of  the  Polytecbnique — 
Monsieur  Burke,  is  it  not  ?  " 

^'Yes,  Madame,"  said  I,  bowing  low, 
and  blushing  deeply  as  I  recognized,  in  the 
splendidly-attired  and  beautiml  person  be- 
fore me,  the  lady  who  so  kindly  held  the 
water  to  my  lips  the  day  of  my  accident  at 
the  school. 

"Why,  they  told  me  you  were  promoted 
— a  hussar,  I  think." 

"Yes,  Madame — but — ^but — " 

"  You  are  too  fond  of  old  associations  to 
part  from  them  easily,"  said  she,  laughing. 
"  Come  here,  Stephanie,  and  see  a  miracle 
of  manhood,  that  could  resist  all  the  clin- 
quant of  a  hussar  for  the  simple  costume  of 
the  Ecole  Militaire.  Monsieur  de  Custine, 
this  is  my  young  friend  of  whom  I  told 
you  the  other  day." 

The  gentleman,  the  same  who  had  so 
kindly  noticed  me,  bowed  politely. 

"And  now  I  must  leave  you  together, 
for  I  see  they  are  teasing  poor  Madame  Le- 
febvre."  And  with  a  smile  she  passed 
on  into  a  small  boudoiry  from  which  the 
sounds  of  merry  laughter  were  proceeding. 

"You  don't  know  any  one  here  ?"  said 
Monsieur  de  Gustine,  as  he  motioned  me  to 
a  place  beside  him  on  a  sofa ;  "  nor  is  there 
any  very  remarkable  person  here  to  point 
out  to  you  this  evening.  The  First  Con- 
sul's levee  absorbs  all  the  celebrities — but 
by-and-by  they  will  drop  in  to  pay  their  re- 
spects, and  you'll  see  them  all.  The  hand- 
some woman  yonder  with  her  fan  before 
her,  is  Madame  Bcauhamais  Lavalette,  and 
the  good-looking  joun^  fellow  in  the  staff 
uniform  is  Monsieur  de  Melcy,  a  stepson 
of  General  Bapp." 

"And  the  large  handsome  man  with  the 
embroidered  coat  who  passed  through  so 
hurriedly?" 

"Yes,  he  is  somebody — that's  Decrees, 
the  Ministre  de  la  Marine — he  is  gone  to 
the  levee ;  and  there,  next  the  door,  with 
his  eyes  cast  down,  and  his  hands  folded, 
that  is  the  Abb6  Maynal,  one  of  the  most 
*  spirituel '  men  of  the  day ;  but  I  suppose 
you'd  much  rather  look  at  the  beauties  of  the 
iOourt  than  hear  long  stories  about  litera- 
ture and  politics ;  and  there  is  the  gem  of 
loveliness  among  them." 
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I  turned  my  eyes  as  he  spoke,  and  close 
beside  me,  engaged  in  an  eager  conversa- 
tion with  an  old  lady,  stood  a  young  jind 
most  beautiful  girl.  Her  long  hair, 
through  which,  in  the  then  mode,  violets 
were  wreatlied  and  interwoven,  descended  in 
rich  masses  of  curl  over  a  neck  white  as 
marble.  The  corsage  of  her  dress,  which, 
in  imitation  of  Greek  costume,  was  made 
low,  disphiyod  lier  well-rounded  shoulders 
to  the  greatest  advantage  ;  and  though 
rather  below  than  above  the  middle  size, 
there  was  a  dignity  and  ^race  in  the  air  of 
her  fi<pre,  and  a  certam  elegance  about 
her  shghtest  movements,  that  was  most 
fascinating. 

*'  And  the  *  Eoso  de  Provence ' — how  is 
she  this  evening  ? ''  said  my  companion, 
rising  suddenly,  and  presenting  himself 
witli  a  smile  before  her. 

**Ah,  you  here,  Monsieur  de  Custine  ? 
we  thougnt  you  had  been  at  Nancy.*' 

The  accent,  the  tone  of  voice  in  which 
she  said  these  few  words,  sent  a  thrill 
through  me,  and  as  I  looked  again,  I  recog- 
nized the  young  lady  who  stood  at  Madame 
Bonaparte's  side  on  the  memorable  day  of 
my  fall.  Perha]>3  my  astonishment  made 
me  start;  for  she  turned  round  toward 
me,  and  with  a  soft  and  most  charming 
smile  saluted  me. 

"How  they  are  laughing  in  that  room,'' 
said  she,  turning  toward  her  otlier  com- 
panions. "Monsieur  de  Custine  has  de- 
serted his  dear  friend  this  evening,  and  left 
her  to  her  unassisted  defense.*' 

"  J/a/oi,"  replied  he,  "I  got  ill  reward- 
ed for  my  advocacy.  It  was  only  last  week, 
when  I  helped  her  out  through  one  of  her 
blunders  in  grammar,  she  called  me  a 
'ganache'  for  my  pains." 

"  How  very  ungrateful.  You  that  have 
been  interpreter  to  her— her  tutor  for  the 
entire  winter — without  whom  she  could 
neither  have  obtained  an  ice  nor  a  glass  of 
water.*' 

"So  is  it ;  but  you  are  all  ungrateful. 
But  I  think  I  had  better  go  and  pay  mv 
resi)ects  to  her;  pray  come  along 'with 
me. " 

I  followed  the  party  into  a  small  room 
fitted  up  like  a  tent,  where,  amid  some 
half-dozen  persons  assembled  around  like 
an  audience,  sat  a  large,  florid,  and  good- 
looking  person,  her  costume  of  scai'let  vel- 
vet, turban  and  robe,  addmg  to  the  flushed 
and  high-colored  expression  of  her  features. 
She  was  talking  in  a  loud  voice,  with  an 
accent  of  such  patois  as  I  should  much 
more  naturally  have  expected  in  a  remote 
faubourg  than  in  the  gilded  saloTia  of  the 
Tuileries.    She  had  b^n  relatmg  some  an- 


ecdotes of  military  life,  which  camewitliiii 
her  own  experience  ;  and  evidently  amniel 
her  auditory  as  much  by  her  manner  as  tki 
matter  of  her  narrative. 

"  Oui^  parbleu,'"  &aid  she,  drawingaloiy 
breath,  "  I  was  only  the  wife  of  a  seigeiat 
in  the  'Gardes  Frangaises'  in  those  do;!^; 
but  they  were  pleasant  times,  and  themsn 
one  used  to  see  were  men  indeed.  Thw 
were  not  as  much  laced  in  gold,  nor  m 
not  so  much  finery  on  their  jackets ;  14 
they  were  bold,  bronzed,  manly  fello«% 
You'd  not  see  siich  a  poor,  miserable  littk 
fellow  as  De  Custine  there,  in  a  wholi 
demi-brigade."  When  .  the  laugh  Qm 
speech  caused,  and  in  which  her  own  mw* 
ry  voice  joined,  subsided,  she  continued; 
"  Where  will  you  find,  now,  anythinff  lika 
the  Twenty-second  of  the  line  ?  Hodbe 
was  in  that — poor  Pioche ! — I  tied  up  hk 
jaw  in  Egypt  when  it  was  smashed  bj  I 
bullet.  I  remember,  too,  \^'hen  thengii 
ment  came  back ;  your  husband,  the  (mr 
eral,  reviewed  them  in  the  court  bdoi^ 
and  poor  Pioche  was  quite  offended  at  sat 
beine  noticed.  'We  were  good  friendii' 
quoth  he,  'at  Mount  Tabor,  but  he  fill* 
gets  all  that  now ;  that's  what  comes  d 
a  rise  in  the  world.  "Le  Petit  C^ 
ral ''  was  humble  enough  once,  I  wannat 
him  ;  but  now  he  can't  remember  ma' 
Well,  they  were  ordered  to  march  past  it 
line,  and  there  was  Pioche,  with  his  jgreat 
dark  eves  fixed  on  the  General,  and  his  big 
black  beard  flowing  down  to  his  waist;  bnt 
no,  he  never  noticed  him  no  more  than  tbe 
tambour  that  beat  the  rappel.  He  could 
bear  it  no  longer.  His  head  was  twistiag 
with  impatience  and  chagrin ;  and  Iw 
sprang  out  of  the  lines,  and  seizing  a  biav 
gun — Si  piece  de  qttafre — he  mounted  it  like 
a  fusee  to  his  shoulder,  and  marched  peatf 
calling  out, '  Tu ' — he  always  tu^toiedhimr' 
'  tu  te  r appellee  maintenanty  tiest-ce  p§h 
petit  ? ' " 

No  one  enjoyed  this  little  story  man 
than  Madame  *  Bonaparte  herseli^  wlio 
laughed  for  several  minutes  after  it  vai 
over.  Story  after  story  did  she  pour  forth 
in  this  way ;  most  of  them,  however,  bad 
their  merit  in  some  personality  or  otbtff 
which,  while  recognized  by  the  rest,  had 
no  attraction  for  me.  There  was  in  all  she 
said  the  easy  self-complacency  of  a  kindr 
hearted  but  vulgar  woman — vain  of  hff 
husband,  proud  of  his  services,  and  pe^ 
fectly  indifferent  to  the  habits  and  usages 
of  a  society  whose  manners  she  gave  lM^ 
self  no  trouble  to  imitate,  nor  of  whose 
ridicule  was  she  in  the  least  afraid. 

I  Stiuntered  from  the  room  alone»  to 
wander   tlirough   the   other   apartmaib^ 
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where  otriects  of  art  and  cariosities  of 
e?ei7  kina  were  profaseiy  scattered.  The 
marbles  of  Oreece  and  Kome,  the  strange 
canringB  of  Egjpt^  the  rieh  vases  of  SeTres 
were  Uiere,  amid  cabinet  nictnres  of  the 
rarest  and  most  oosdj  kind.  Those  deli- 
dons  landscapes  of  the  time  of  Lonis  XV. , 
where  every  charm  of  natnre  and  art  was 
conveyed  npon  the  canvas ;  the  cool  ar- 
bors of  Versailles,  with  their  terraeed 
promenades  and  hissing  fonntaius — the 
subjects  which  Vnnloo  loved  to  paint,  and 
which  that  vohiptoons  Oourt  loved  to  con* 
template ;  the  long  alleys  of  shady  green, 
where  gay  groups  were  strolling  in  the 
mellow  softness  of  an  autumn  snnset ;  those 
prond  dames,  whose  sweeping  garments 
orashed  the  velvet  turf,  and  at  whose 
sides,  uncovered,  walked  the  chivalry  of 
France,  how  did  they  live  again  in  the' 
bright  pencil  of  Moucberon,  and  how  did 
they  carry  one  in  fancy  to  the  great  days  of 
the  monarchy.  Strange  place  for  them, 
too,  the  boudoir  of  her  whose  husband  had 
nprooted  the  ancient  dynasty  they  com- 
memorated— had  erased  from  the  list  of 
kin^  that  proudest  of  all  the  royal  stocks 
in  £nfope.  Was  it  the  narrow-minded 
glory  of  the  usurper  that  loved  to  look 
npon  the  greatness  he  had  humbled,  that 
bronght  them  there  P  or  was  it  rather  the 
well-spring  of  that  proud  hope  just  rising 
in  his  heart  that  he  was  to  be  successor  of 
those  great  kings,  whose  history  formed 
the  annals  of  Europe  itself  ?  As  1  wander- 
ed on,  captivated  in  every  sense  by  the 
charm  of  what  to  me  was  a  scene  in  fairy- 
land, I  came  suddenly  before  a  picture  of 
Josephine,  surrounded  by  the  ladies  of  her 
Oonrt.  It  was  by  Isabey,  and  had  ail  the 
delicate  beauty  and  transparent  finish  of 
that  delightful  painter.  Beside  it  was 
another  portrait  by  the  same  artist,  and  I 
started  back  in  amazement  at  the  resem- 
blance. Never  had  color  better  caught  the 
rich  tint  of  a  southern  complexion ;  the 
liquid  softness  of  eve,  the  full  and  ^ark- 
ling  intelligence  ol  ready  wit  and  bright 
fancy,  all  beamed  in  that  lovely  face.  It 
need^  not  the  golden  letters  in  the  frame 
which  called  it  "La  Eose  de  Provence."  I 
eat  down  before  it  unconsciously,  delighted 
that  I  might  gasse  on  such  beauty  uncon- 
fftrained«  The  white  hand  leaned  on  a 
balustrade,  and  seemed  almost  as  if  stretch- 
ing frtmi  the  very  canvas.  I  could  have 
knelt  and  kissed  it.  That  was  the  very 
look  she  wore  the  hour  I  saw  her  first — it 
had  never  left  my  thouglits  dav  or  night : 
the  half-rising  blush,  tiie  slightly^verted 
head,  the  mingled  look  of  impatience  and 
Idndncss — all  were  there ;  and  so  entranced 


had  I  become,  that  I  feared  ea^  instant 
lest  the  vision  would  depart,  and  leave  me 
dark  and  desolata  The  silence  of  the  room 
was  almost  unbroken — a  distant  murmur 
of  voices,  the  tones  of  a  harp,  were  all  I 
heard,  and  I  sat,  I  know  not  how  long, 
thus  wrapped  in  ecstasy. 

A  tall  screen  of  Chinese  fabric  separated 
the  part  of  the  room  I  occupied  from  the 
rest,  and  left  me  free  to  contemplate  alone 
those  chaarms  which  each  moment  grew 
stronger  upon  me.  An  hour  might  per- 
haps nave  thus  elapsed,  when  suddenly  I 
heard  the  sound  of  voices  approaching,  but 
in  a  different  direction  from  that  of  the 
salons.  They  were  raised  above  the  ordi- 
nary tone  of  speaking,  and  one  in  particular 
sounded  in  a  strange  accent  of  mingled 
nassion  and  sarcasm,  which  I  shall  never 
lorget.  The  door  of  the  room  was  flung 
open  before  I  could  rise  from  my  chair, 
and  two  persons  entered,  neither  or  whom 
could  I  see  from  my  position  behind  the 
screen. 

^<I  ask  you,  again  and  again,  is  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  a  treaty,  or  is  it  not  ?" 
said  a  harsh,  imperious  tone  I  at  once  re- 
cognized as  that  of  the  First  Consul,  while 
his  voice  actually  trembled  with  anger. 

"My  Lord  Whitworth  observed,  if  I 
mistake  not/'  replied  a  measured  and  soft 
accent,  where  a  certain  courtier-like  unction 
prevailed,  "that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
British  troops  from  Malta  would  follow, 
on  our  making  a  similar  step  as  regards 
our  forces  in  Switzerland  and  Piedmont." 

'^  What  right  have  they  to  make  such  a 
eondition  P  They  never  complained  of  the 
occupation  of  Switzerland  at  the  time  of 
the  treaty.  I  will  not  hear  of  such  a  stip- 
ulation. I  tell  you.  Monsieur  de  Talley- 
rand, rd  rather  see  the  English  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine  than  in  the  Island  of 
Malta.  Why  should  we  treat  with  Eng- 
land as  a  continental  power?  Of  India, 
if  she  will — and  as  to  Egypt,  I  told  my 
Lord  that  sooner  or  later  it  must  belong 
to  France." 

**  A  frankness  he  has  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful for,"  observed  M.  de  Talleyrand,  in  a 
voice  of  sarcastic  slyness. 

**  Que  vaukf^-vousf  "  replied  Bonaparte, 
in  a  raised  tone,  "  they  want  a  war,  and 
they  shall  have  it :  what  matter  the  cause — 
such  treaties  of  peace  as  these  had  better 
be  covered  with  black  crafje."  Then  drop- 
ping his  voice  to  a  half  whisper,  he  added  : 
"  You  must  see  him  to-morrow.  Explain 
how  the  attacks  of  the  English  press  nave 
irritated  me-^how  deeply  wounded  I  must 
feel  at  such  a  license  permitted  under  the 
very  eyes  of  a  friendly  government — ^plots 
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against  my  life  encouraged — assassination 
countenanced.  Bepeat  that  Sebastiani's 
mission  to  Egypt  is  merely  commercial. 
That  although  prepared  for  war,  our  wish, 
the  wish  of  France,  is  peace.  That  the 
armaments  in  Holland  are  destined  for  the 
colonies.  Show  yourself  disposed  to  treat, 
but  not  to  make  advances.  Reject  the 
word  uUimatum,  if  he  employ  it  The 
phrase  implies  a  parley  between  a  superior 
and  an  inferior.  This  is  no  longer  the 
Prance  that  remembers  an  English  com- 
missary at  Dunkirk.  If  he  do  not  use  the 
word,  then  remark  on  its  absence— say, 
these  are  not  times  for  longer  anxiety— 
that  we  must  know,  at  last,  to  what  we 
are  to  look.  Tell  him  the  Bourbons  are 
not  still  on  the  throne  hero.  Let  him  feel 
with  whom  he  has  to  deal." 

**And  if  he  demand  his  passport," 
gravely  observed  Talleyrand,  "  you  can  be 
m  the'country  for  a  day — at  Plombieres — 
at  St  Cloud/' 

A  low,  subdued  laugh  followed  these 
words,  and  they  walked  forward  toward  the 
salonSf  still  conversing,  but  in  a  whispered 
tone. 

A  cold  perspiration  broke  over  my  face 
and  forehead,  the  drops  fell  heavily  down 
my  cheek,  as  I  sat  an  unwilling  listener  of 
this  eventful  dialogue.  That  the  fate  of 
Europe  was  in  the  balance  I  knew  full  well 
— ana,  ardently  as  I  longed  for  war,  the 
dreadful  picture  that  rose  before  me  damjied 
much  of  my  ardor — while  a  sense  of  my 
personal  danger,  if  discovered  where  I  was, 
made  me  tremble  from  head  to  foot.  It 
was,  then,  with  a  sinking  spirit,  that  I 
retraced  my  steps  toward  the  salotis,  not 
knowing  if  my  absence  had  not  been  re- 
nmrked  and  commented  on.  How  little 
was  I  versed  in  such  society,  where  each 
came  and  went  as  it  pleased  him  ;  where 
the  most  brilliant  beauty,  the  most  spiritual 
conversationalist,  left  iio  gap  by  absence, 
and  where  such  as  I  were  no  more  noticed 
than  the  statues  that  lield  the  wax-lights. 

The  salons  were  now  crowded — ministers 
of  state,  ambassadors,  general  officers  in 
their  splendid  uniforms,  filled  the  apart- 
ments, in  which  the  din  of  conversation 
and  the  sounds  of  laughter  mingled.  Yet, 
through  the  air  of  gayety  which  reigned 
throughout— the   tone    of   light  and  flip- 

rnt  smartness  which  prevailed — I  tliought 
could  mark  here  and  there,  among 
some  of  the  ministers,  an  appeanince 
of  excitement,  and  a  look  of  preoccupa- 
tion, little  in  unison  with  the  easy  in- 
timacy which  all  seemed  to  possess.  I 
looked  on  every  side  for  the  First  Consul 
himself,  but  lie  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 


Monsieur  Talleyrand,  however,  remained^ 
I  recognized  him  by  his  soft  and  measured 
accent,  as  he  sat  beside  Madame  Bonaparte^ 
and  was  relating  some  story  in  a  low  voice, 
at  which  she  seemed  greatly  amused.  I 
could  not  help  wondering  at  the  lively  ud 
animated  character  of  features,  beneath 
which  were  concealed  the  dark  secretg  d 
'state  affairs,  the  tangled  mysteries  rf 
political  intrigue.  To  look  on  hiln,  you 
would  have  said,  "  There  sits  one  wfioie 
easy  life  flows  on,  unruffled  by  this  world's 
'■  chances. "  Kot  so  the  tall  and  swarthj 
;  man,  whose  dark  moustache  hangs  far  below 
his  chin,  and  who  leans  on  the  chimney- 
piece  yonder — the  large  veins  of  his  foi^ 
head  are  swollen  and  knitted,  and  his  deep 
voice  seems  to  tremble  with  strong  emotion 
as  he  speaks. 

"  Pray,  Monsieur,  who  is  that  officer 
yonder  ?  "  said  I,  to  agentleninn  l)efiide]ni^ 
and  whoso  shoulder  was  half  turned  aimy. 

"  That,''  said  he,  raising  his  riafifr- 
"that  is  Savary,  the  Minister  of  rolio& 
And,  pardon,  you  are  Mr.  Burke — is't  not 
so?'' 

I  started  as  he  prfinounced  my  name,  and 
looking  fixedly  at  him,  recognissed  the 
antagonist  witn  whom  I  was  to  measnn 
swords  the  next  morning  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  ;  I  colored  at  the  awkwardness  of 
my  situation,  but  he,  with  more  ease  and 
self -possession,  resumed : 

"Monsieur,  this  is,  to  me  at  least,  aveij 
fortunate  meeting.  I  have  called  twict 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  you  this  evening,  and 
am  overjoyed  now  to  find  you  here.  I 
behaved  very  ill  to  you  this  morning— 
I  feci  it  now — I  almost  felt  it  at  the  timfc 
If  you  will  accept  my  apology  for  whathai 
occurred,  I  make  it  most  freely.  My  cha^ 
actcr  is  in  no  need  of  an  affair  to  make  ma 
known  as  a  man  of  courape — yours,  theia 
can  be  no  doubt  of.  May  I  hope  you  agree 
with  me?  I  see  you  hesitate — perhapal 
anticipate  the  reason — you  do  not  know 
how  far  you  can,  or  ouglit  to  receive  such 
an  amende  ? ''  I  nodded,  and  he  continued: 
"  Well,  I  am  rather  a  practiced  person  ii 
these  matters,  and  I  can  safely  say  y<» 


may. 

"  Be  it  so,  then,"  said  I,  taking  thehani 

he  proffered,  and  shaking  it  warmly;  "1 

am  too  young  in  the  world  to  be  my  owe 

guide.and  I  feel  you  would  not  deceive  me.' 

A  gratified  look,  and  a  renewed  presani* 
of  the  hand,  replied  to  my  speech. 

"One  favor  more — ^jou  mustn't  refuiB 
me.  Let  us  sup  together — my  calech  ii 
below — people-are  already  taking  their leate 
here— and,  if  you  have  no  particular  rttW* 
for  remaining — " 
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*♦  Kone — I  know  no  one." 

'^  AUonSy  then/'  said  he,  gayly  taking  my 
arm  ;  a&d  I  soon  found  myself  descending 
the  marble  staiis,  beside  the  man  I  had  ex- 
pected to  stand  opposed  to  in  deadly  con- 
fliot  a  few  honrs  later. 


CHAPTEB  XXV. 

VHB  SVPFEK  AT  "  BBAUYnUKBS'B.*' 

^*  Whebb  to  ? "  asked  the  coachman,  as 
we  entered  the  caliehe. 

**  Beauvilliers's,"  said  the  Marquis, 
throwing  himself  back  in  his  seat,  and  re- 
maining for  some  minutes  silent.  At  last, 
as  if  suddenly  recollecting  that  we  were 
strangers  to  each  other,  he  said,  '^  You 
know  Beaurilliers,  of  course  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  I,  with  hesitation ;  **  I 
really  have  not  anj  acquaintance." 

^^JParbleuf"  said  he,  laughing,  "you 
ought  at  least  to  have  his  friendship. 
He  IB  the  most  celebrated  restaurateur  of 
this  or  any  other  age ;  no  one  has  carried 
the  jpneat  art  of  the  cuisine  to  a  higher  per- 
fection, and  his  cellars  are  unequaled  in 
Paris--but  you  shall  pronounce  for  your- 

"Unhappily  my  judgment  is  of  little 
Talue.  Do  you  forget  that  the  diet-roll  of 
the  Polytecnnique  is  a  bad  school  for  gas- 
tronomy ?  " 

"  But  a  glorious  preparation  for  it,"  in- 
teimpted  he.  "  How  delightful  must  be 
the  enjoyment  to  the  unsophisticated  pal- 
ate <rf  those  first  impressions  which  a  carpe 
d  la  Chambordy  a  pheasant  truffiy  a  dish 
of  ortolans  H  la  Provengale  inspire  I  But 
here  we  are.  Our  party  is  a  small  one — an 
old  pr6fet  of  the  south,  an  abb6,  a  secreta- 
ry of  the  Russian  embassy,  and  ourselves." 
This  information  he  gave  me  as  we  mount- 
ed a  narrow  and  winding  stair,  dimly 
lighted  by  a  single  lamp.  On  reaching  the 
landing,  noweyer,  a  waiter  stood  in  read- 
iness ^  usher  us  into  a  small  apartment 
decorated  with  all  the  luxury  of  gold  and 
plate  glass,  so  profusely  employed  in  the 
interior  of  all  cafis*  The  gtiests  already 
mentioned  were  tnere,  and  evidently  await- 
ing our  arriyal  with  no  small  impatience. 

"As  usual,  Henri,"  said  the  old  man, 
irhom  I  guessed  to  be  the  pr6f^t — "as 
usual — an  hour  behind  your  appoint- 
ment" 

"  Forgive  him, monsieur,"  said  the  Abb£, 
with  a  simper.  "The  fascinations  of  a 
Court— " 


The  grimace  the  old  man  made  at  this 
last  word  threw  the  whole  party  into  a  roar 
of  Jaughter,  which  only  ceased  oy  the  Mal^ 
quis  presenting  me  in  idl  form  to  each  of 
his  fnends. 

"  A  table f  a  table,  for  Heaven's  sake  ! " 
cried  the  Prefet,  ringing  the  bell,  and 
bustling  about  the  room  with  a  fidgety  im- 
patience. 

This  was,  however,  unneeded ;  for  in 
lees  than  five  minutes  the  supper  made  its 
appearance,  and  we  took  our  places  at  the 
board. 

The  encomiums  pronounced  as  each  dish 
came  and  went  satisfied  me  that  the  feast 
was  unexceptionable.  As  for  myself,  I  ate 
away,  only  conscious  that  I  had  never  been 
so  regaled  before,  and  wondering  within 
me  how  far  ingenuity  had  been  exercised  to 
produce  the  endless  variety  that  appeared 
at  table.  The  wine,  too,  circulated  freely  ; 
and  Champagne,  Bordeaux,  and  Chamber- 
tin  followed  each  other  in  succession,  as 
the  different  meats  indicated  the  peciQiar 
vintage.  In  the  conversation  I  could  take 
no  part ;  it  was  entirely  gastronomic  ;  and 
no  man  ever  existed  more  ignorant  of  the 
seasons  that  promised  well  for  trufSes,  or 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  that  threatened 
acidi^  to  the  vines. 

"Well,  Henri,"  said  the  Prefet,  when 
the  dessert  made  its  appearance,  and  the 
time  for  concluding  the  gourmand  disser- 
tation seemed  arrived — "well,  and  what 
news  from  the  Tuileries  ?" 

"Nothing — absolutely  nothing,"  said 
he,  carelessly.  **The  same  people;  the 
same  topics  ;  the  eternal  game  of  tric-trac 
with  old  Madame  d'Angerton  ;  Denon  tor- 
menting some  new  victim  with  a  mummy 
or  a  map  of  ligypt ;  Madame  Lefebvre  re- 
lating camp  anecdotes — " 

"  Ah,  she  is  delightful,"  interrupted  the 
Prfefet. 

"  So  thinks  your  chief,  at  least,  Askoff," 
said  De  Beauvais,  turning  to  the  Bussian. 

"  He  sat  on  the  sofa  beside  her  for  a  good 
hour  and  a  half." 

"  Who  sat  near  him  on  the  other  side  ?  " 
slyly  asked  the  other. 

"  On  the  other  side  ?  I  forget — no,.  I 
remember  it  was  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand 
and  Madame  Bonaparte ;  and,  now  I  think 
of  it,  he  must  have  overheard  what  they 
said." 

"  Is  it  true,  then,  that  Bonaparte  insult- 
ed the  English  ambassador  at  the  reception  ? 
Askoff  heard  it  as  he  left  the  Bue  St  Ho- 


nore." 


"  Perfectly  true.  The  scene  was  a  most 
outrageous  one ;  and  Lord  Whitworth  re- 
tired, declaring  to  Talleyrand— at  least,  so 
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they  say — ^that  without  an  apology  being 
made,  ho  would  abstain  from  any  future 
Tisits  at  the  Tuileries." 

*'  But  what  is  to  come  of  it  ? — tell  me 
that  ?    What  is  to  be  the  result  ?  '* 

"  Pardieu  I  I  know  not.  A  reconcilia- 
tion to-morrow  ;  an  article  in  the  Moniteur; 
a  dinner  at  the  Court ;  (md  then  another 
rupture,  and  another  article." 

"  Or  a  war,"  said  the  Russian,  looking 
cautiously  about,  t6  see  if  his  opinion  met 
any  advocacy. 

•*  What  say  you  to  that,  inoji  ami  f  "  said 
De  Beauvais,  turning  to  me.  ^^Glad 
enough,  I  suppose,  you'll  be  to  win  your 
epaulettes  as  Colonel." 

''That,  too,  is  on  the  cards,"  said  the 
Abb6,  sipping  his  glass  c^uietlv.  ''One 
can  credit  an^hing  these  times.^' 

"Even  the  Catholic  religion,  Abbe," 
said  De  Beauvais,  laughing. 

"Or  the  Bestoration,"  replied  the  Abbo, 
with  .a  half-malicious  look  at  the  Pr6fet, 
which  seemed  greatly  to  amuse  the  Rus- 
sian. 

"  Or  the  Restoration  ! "  repeated  the  Pre- 
fot,  solemnly  after  him— "or  the  Restora- 
tion I "  And  then  filling  his  glass  to  the 
brim,  he  drained  it  to  the  bottom. 

"  It  is  a  hussar  corps  you  are  appointed 
to  ?  "  said  De  Beauvais,  hastily  turning  to- 
ward mo,  us  if  anxious  to  engage  my  at- 
tention. 

"Yes;  tho  huitietne/'  said  I;  "do  you 
know  them  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  have  few  acquaintances  in  the 

army." 

"His  father,  sir,"  said  the  Prefet,  with 
a  voice  of  considerable  emphasis,  "  was  an 
old  garde  du  corps  in  those  times  when 
the  sword  was  only  worn  by  gentlemen." 

"So  much  the  worse  for  tlie  army," 
whispered  the  Abb6  in  an  undertone,  that 
was  sufficiently  audible  to  the  rest  to  cause 
an  outbreak  of  laughter. 

"And  when,"  continued  the  Prefet,  un- 
disturbed by  the  interruption,  "  birth  had 
its  privileges." 

"  Among  the  rest,  that  of  being  tlie  first 
beheaded, '"murmured  the  inexorable  Abbe. 

"  Were  truffles  dear  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, Pr6&t  ? "  said  De  Beauvais,  with  a 
half-impertinent  air  of  simplicity. 

"No,  sir;  nothing  was  dear  save  the 
king's  favor. 

"Which  could  also  be  had  for  paying 
for,"  quoth  the  Abb6. 

"  Tne  Moniteur  of  this  evening,  gentle- 
men," said  the  waiter,  entering  with  the 
paper,  whose  publication  had  been  delayed 
some  two  hours  beyond  the  usual  periocL 

"Ah,  let  OB  see  what  we  have  here,''  said 


De  Beauvais,  opening  thejoamalandzeid- 
iug  aloud : 

"  '  General  Espinasse  is  appointed  to  th| 
command  of  the  fourth  corps,  stationei  it 
Lille,  and  Major-Oeneral  Lannes  to  th» 
fortress  of  Montreil,  vacant  bv — '  Nomith 
ter — here  it  is.  '  Does  the  English  Ghw- 
emment  suppose  that  France  is  one  of  ber 
Indian  possessions,  without  the  means  to 
declare  her  wrongs,  or  the  power  to  avenge 
them  ?  Can  they  believe  that  rights  are  not 
reciprocal,  and  that  the  observance  of  one 
contracting  party  involves  nothing  on  the 
part  of  the  other  ? ' " 

"  There,  there,  De  Beauvais,  don't  wmj 
us  with  tliat  tiresome  nonsense," 

"  •  Or,'  continued  the  Marquis,  etill 
reading  aloud,  '  do  they  presume  to  8sy, 
that  we  shall  issue  no  commercial  iustnifr* 
tions  to  our  aeents  abroad,  lest  Englid^ 
susceptibility  should  be  wounded  by  $uf 
prospect  of  increased  advantages  to  onr 
trade. " 

"Our  trade!"  echoed  the  Prefet,  with 
a  most  contemptuous  intonation  on  the 
word. 

'<Ah!  for  those  ^ood  old  times,  wbflB 
there  was  none  !  '*  said  the  Abbe,  with  snok 
a  semblance  of  honest  sincerity  as  drew  as 
approving  smile  from  the  old  man. 

'*  Hear  this,  Prefet,"  said  De  BeauTait: 
'"From  the  times  of  Colbert  to  the  pres- 
ent'— what  think  you  ?  the  allusion,  right 
royal,  is  it  not  ? — '  From  the  times  of  Col- 
bert our  negotiations  have  been  always  con- 
ducted in  this  manner.' " 

"  Sir,  I  beseech  you  read  no  more  of  that 
intolerable  nonsense." 

"And  here,"  continued  the  Marqui% 
"follows  a  special  invocation  of  the  bene- 
diction of  Heaven  on  the  just  efforts  whidi 
France  is  called  on  to  make,  to  repress  the 
insolent  aggression  of  England — ^Abbe,  tkil 
concerns  you." 

"Of  course,"  said  he,  meekly.  "I  am 
quite  prepared  to  pray  for  the  party  in 
])ower  :  if  Heaven  but  leaves  them  there,  I 
must  conclude  they  deserve  it." 

A  doubtful  look,  as  if  he  but  half  und0^ 
stood  him,  was  the  only  reply  the  old  Prf* 
fet  made  to  this  speech  ;  at  which  the 
laughter  of  the  others  could  no  long^er  be 
repressed,  and  burst  forth  most  heartily.  ^ 

"But  let  us  read  on.  Whose  style  ii 
this,  think  you  ? — '  France  possessed  with^ 
in  her  dominion  every  nation  from  the 
North  Sea  to  the  Adriatic ;  and  how  did 
she  eniplov  her  power  ? — in  restoring  to 
Batavia  self-government,  in  giving  libertf 
to  Switzerland,  and  in  ceding  ^nice  to 
Austria,  while  the  troops  at  the  very  n^ 
of  Vienna  are  halted  and  repass  the  oDhA 
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onee  sMa  Am  these  tlue  eyidenoes  of  ftm*-' 
bttion — are  these  the  signs  of  that  OYer-* 
weening  Insfe  ol  iemtory  with  which  En^* 
hmd  dfyces  to  reproach  u»  ?    And  if  saSi 

Eaasions  preyailea,  what  was  easier  than  to 
aye  indulged  them  ?.  Was  not  Italy  oar 
owtt  ?  Were  not  Batayia,  Switaerlandi  For* 
tugal,  all  ours  ?  But  no,  peace  was  the  desire 
of  the  nation~-^peaoe  at  anj.oo0t.  The  ool-^ 
ony  of  St.  Domingo,  that  immense  territory^ 
was  not  coBoeiyea  a  sacrifice  too  great  to 
seoaresuch  a  blessing.'" 

*^  Pardieu  I  De  Beanyais^  I  ean  bear  it 
no  longer. '^ 

*^  You  must  let  me  giye  you  the  reyerse 
of  the  medal.  Hear*  now  what  England 
has  done." 

*^  He  writes  well,  at  least  for  the  taste  U 
newspaper  readers,"  said  the  Abb6  musing-^ 
ly ;  ''  but  still  he  only  understands  the  pen 
as  he  does  the  sword ;  it  must  be  a  weapon 
ol  attack." 

*'  Who  is  the  writer,  then  ?  "  said  I,  in  a 
half-whisper. 

"  Who !— can  you  doubt  it  ?— Bonaparte 
himself.  What  other  man  in  France  would 
yenture  to  pronounce  so  authoritatiyely  on 
the  prospects  and  the  intentions  of  the  na- 
tion ?  " 

* '  Or  who,"  said  the  Abb6,  in  his  dry  man- 
ner, ^' could  speak  with  such  aocoraey  of 
the  ^  Dlustrious  and  Magnanimous  Chief ' 
that  rules  her  destinies." 

<'It  is  i^rowing  late/'  said  the  Pr^fet, 
with  the  air  of  one  who  took  no  pleasure  in 
the  conyersation,  ''  and  I  start  for  Bouen 
to-morrow  morning." 

''Come,  come,  Pr6fet,  one  bumper 
before  we  part,"  said  De  Beauyais ; ''  some- 
thing has  put  you  out  of  temper  this  eyeUi* 
mg ;  yet  Ithink  I  know  a  toast  can  restore 
you  to  good  humor  again." 

The    old  man   lifted  his  hand  with  a 

Ststure  of  caution,  while  he  suddenly 
rected  a  look  toward  ma 

**  No,  no ;  don't  be  afraid,"  said  De 
Beauyais,  laughing ;  ''  I  think  youll  acquit 
me  of  any  rasnneas :,  fill  up,  then,  and  nere 
let  us  drink  one  in  the  old  palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  who,  at  this  moment,  can  bring 
us  back  in  memory  to  the  most  glorious 
days  of  our  country." 

'* Pardieu!  that  must  be  the  First 
Consul,  I  suppose,"  whispered  the  Abb6 
to  the  Pr6f6t,  who  dashea  his  ^ass  with 
such  yiolenoe  on  the  table  as  to  smash  it 
in  a  hundred  pieces. 

**  See  what  comes  of  impatience,"  cried 
De  Beauyais,  laughing;  '^and  now  you 
haye  not  wherewithal  to  pledge  my  fair 
cousin  the  *  Bose  of  Proyence.' " 

'^The  Bose  of  Proyenee/'  said  each  in 


tutu,  while,  excited  by  the  wine,  of  which 
I  had  drank  freely,  and  carried  away  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  I  re-echoed 
the.  words  in  such  a  tone  as  drew  eyery 
eye  upon  me; 

"  Ah  1  you  know  mj  cousin,  then  ? " 
said  De  jDcatiyais,  lookinjg  at  me  with  a 
stamge  mixture  of  curiosity  and  astonish- 
ment 

"No,"  said  I,  "I  haye  seen  her— I  saw 
her  this  eyening  at  the  Palace." 

"Well,  I  must  present  you,"  said  he, 
smiling  good-naturedly. 
:   Before  I  could  mutter  my  acknowledge 
menty  the  party  had  risen,  and  were  taking 
leaye  of  each  other  for  the  night. 

"  I  shall  see  you  soon  again,  Burke," 
said  'De  Beauyais,  as  he  pressed  my  hand 
warmly;  "and  now,  adieu."  With  that 
we  parted;  and  I  took  my  way  back 
toward  the  Polytechnique,  my  mind  full 
of  the  stean^e  mcidents  of  this  the  most 
eyentful  night  in  my  quiet  and  monoto* 
nousexii^nce. 


CHAPTER   XXVI 


THl   "TWO  yiSITSi 


It 


Ahid  all  the  stirring  duties  of  the  next 
day — amid  all  the  excitement  of  a  new 
position — my  mind  recurred  continually  to 
the  eyents  of  the  preyious  twenty-four 
hours.  Now  dwelling  on  the  soiree  at  the 
Palace — ^the  unaccustomed  splendor,  the 
rank,  the  beautjr  I  had  witnessed ;  now 
on  that  eyentful  moment  I  spent  behind 
the  screen ;  then  on  my  strange  rencon- 
tre with  my  antagonist,  and  that  still 
stranger  supper  that  followed  it. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  without  certain 
misgiyings,  which  I  eould  neither  account 
for  nor  dismiss  from  my  mind,  that  I 
reflected  on  the  character  and  conyersa- 
tion  of  my  new  associates. 

The  tone  of  leyity  in  which  they  dared 
to  speak  of  him  whose  name  was  to  me 
sometiiing  bordering  on  idolatry — ^the  lib- 
erty with  which  they  yentured  to  canyass 
his  measures  and  liiis  opinions,  eyen  to 
ridiculing  them,  were  so  many  puzzles  to 
my  mind ;  and  I  half  reproached  myself 
for  haying  tamely  listened  to  language 
which  now,  as  I  thought  oyer  it,  seemed 
to  demand  my  notice.  Totally  ignorant  of 
all  political  intrigue — ^unconscious  that  any 
party  did  or  could  exist  in  France,  save 
that  of  the  First  Consul  himself>  I  could 
find  no  solution  to  the  enigma^  and  at  last 
be^n  to  think  that  I  had  been  exagge- 
rating to  myself  the  words  I  had  heard^ 
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and  permitting  my  ignorance  to  weigh  with 
me,  where,  with  more  knowledge,  I  should 
haye  seen  nothing  reprehensible.  And  if 
the  spirit  in  whicn  they  discussed  the  act« 
of  Bonaparte  differed  from  what  I  had 
been  accustomed  to,  might  it  not  rather 
proceed  from  my  own  want  of  acquaintance 
with  the  usages  of  society,  than  any  defi- 
ciency in  attachment  on  their  sides  ?  The 
prefet  was,  of  course,  ns  an  officer  of  the 
government,  no  mean  judge  of  what 
became  him — the  abbe,  too,  as  a  man  of 
education  and  in  holy  orders,  was  equally 
unlikely  to  express  unbecoming  opinions; 
the  Russian  scarcely  spoke  at  all ;  and  as 
for  De  Beauvais,  his  cai*eless  and  headlong 
impetuosity  made  me  feel  easy  on  his 
score ;  ana  so  I  reasoned  myself  into  the 
conviction  that  it  was  only  the  ordinary 
bearing  and  everv-day  habit  of  society  to 
speak  thus  openly  of  one  who,  in  the 
narrower  limits  of  our  little  world,  was 
deemed  somethinff  to  worship. 

Shall  1  own  what  then  I  could  scarcely 
have  confessed  to  myself,  that  the  few 
words  De  Beauvais  spoke  at  parting — the 
avowed  cousinehip  with  her  they  called 
**La  Rose  de  rrovence"  did  much  to 
induce  this  conviction  on  my  mind  ? 
while  his  promise  to  present  me  was  a 
pjledge  I  could  not  jwssibly  believe  con- 
sistent with  any  but  right  loyal  thoughts 
and  honest  doctrines.  Still,  I  would  have 
given  anything  for  one  friend  to  advise 
with — one  faitnful  counselor  to  aid  me. 
But  again  was  I  alone  in  the  world,  and, 
save  the  short  and  not  over-flattering  recep- 
tion of  my  colonel,  I  had  neither  seen  nor 
spoken  to  one  of  my  new  corps. 

That  evening  I  joined  my  regiment  and 
took  up  my  quarters  in  the  barracks,  where 
already  the  rumor  of  important  political 
events*  liad  reached  the  officers  ;  and  they 
stood  in  groups  discussing  the  chances  of 
a  war,  or  listening  to  the  Monitenr,  which 
was  read  out  by  one  of  the  party.  What  a 
strange  thrill  it  sent  through  me  to  think 
that  1  was  privy  to  the  deepest  secret  of  j 
that  important  step  on  which  the  peace  of 
Europe  was  resting — ^that  I  had  heard  the 
very  words  as  they  fell  from  the  lips  of 
him  on  whom  the  destiny  of  millions  then 
depended.  With  what  a  different  interpre- 
tation to  me  came  those  passages  in  the  gov- 
ernment journal  which  hreatlied  of  peace, 
and  spoke  of  painful  sacrifices  to  avoid  a 
war,  for  which  already  his  very  soul  was 
thirsting;  and  how,  to  my  young  heart, 
did  that  passion  for  glory  exalt  him  who 
could  throw  all  into  the  scale.  The  proud 
position  he  occupied — tiie  mighty  chief^  of 
a  mighty  nation — the  adulation  in  which 


he  daily  lived — the  gorgeous  splendor  of  a 
Court  no  country  in  Europe  equaled— all 
these,  and  more — ^Iiis  future  d^ny— did 
he  set  upon  the  cast  for  the  great  game  hii 
manly  spirit  gloried  in. 

In  such  thoughts  as  these  I  lived  as  in 
a  world  of  my  own  ;  companionship  I  had 
none.  My  brother  officers,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, liad  risen  from  the  ranks,  md 
were  of  that  class  which  felt  no  pleasure 
save  in  the  coarse  amusements  of  the  ba^ 
rack-room,  or  the  vulgar  jests  of  the  8e^ 
vice.  The  better  classes  Jived  studiously 
apart  from  these,  and  made  no  approaches 
to  intimacy  with  any  newly- join«l  oflScer 
with  whose  family  and  connections  thej 
were  unacquaintea  ;  and  I,  from  my  chann 
of  countnr,  stood  thus  alone,  unacknowl- 
edged and  unknown.  At  first  this  isolation 
Earned  and  grieved  me,  but  gradually  it 
ecame  less  irksome ;  and  when  at  length 
they  who  had  at  first  avoided  and  shnoncd 
my  intimacy  showed  themselves  disposed  to 
know  me,  my  pride,  which  before  wonld 
have  been  gratified  by  such  an  acknowl- 
edgment, was  now  wounded,  and  I  coolly 
declined  their  advances. 

Some  weeks  passed  in  this  manner, 
during  which  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  De 
Beauvais,  and  at  length  began  to  feel  some- 
what offended  at  the  suddenness  with  which 
he  seemed  to  drop  an  intimacy  begun  at  ^ 
his  own  desire ;  when  one  evening,  as  I  had  * 
returned  to  my  barrack-room  after  parade, 
I  heard  a  knock  at  my  door.  I  rose  and 
opened  it,  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  beheld 
De  Beauvais  before  me.  He  was  much 
thinner  than  when  I  last  saw  him,  and  his 
dress  and  appearance  all  betokened  far  lees 
of  care  and  attention. 

**Are  these    your  quarters  ?"  said  he, 
entering  and    throwing  a    cautious  look 
about.     "  Are  you  alone  here  ?" 
Yes,"  said  I,  '< perfectly." 
You  expect  no  one  ?  " 

"Not  any,"  said  I  again,  still  more  vat- 
prised  at  the  agitation  of  his  manner,  and 
the  evident  degree  of  anxiety  he  labored 
under. 

*' Thank  Heaven  !"  said  he,  drawing  a 
deep  sigh  as  he  threw  himself  on  mj  litUe 
camp-bed,  and  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands. 

Seeing  that  something  weighed  heavily 
on  him,  I  half  feared  to  interfere  with  the 
current  of  his  thoughts,  and  merely  drew 
mv  chair  and  sat  down  beside  him. 

"  I  say,  Burke,  man  cher,  have  you  any 
wine  ?  Let  me  have  a  glass  or  two,  for, 
save  some  galette,  and  that  not  the  beat 
either,  I  have  tasted  nothing  these  laik 
twenty-four  hours." 
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I  Boon  Bet  before  him  the  contents  of  my 
humble  larder,  and  in  a  few  moments  he 
rallied  a  good  deal,  and  looking  up  with  a 
smile,  said, 

''I  think  yon  have  beencultiyatingycwr 
ednciition  as  gourmand  sinoe  I  saw  you. 
Tliat  pasty  is  worthy  our  friend  in  the 
Palais  Royale.  Well,  and  how  have  you 
been  since  we  met  ?  ** 

**  Let  me  rather  ask  you,  *'  said  I.  * '  You 
are  not  looking  so  well  as  the  last  time  I 
saw  you.     Have  you  been  ill  ?  '* 

''111  I  no,  not  ill.  Yet  I  can't  say  so ; 
for  I  haye  suffered  a  good  deal,  too.  No, 
my  friend  ;  I  have  had  much  to  harass 
and  distress  me.  I  have  been  traveling, 
too,  long  distimceB  and  weary  ones-*met 
some  disappointments,  and  altogether  the 
world  has  not  gone  so  well  with  ma  as  I 
think  it  ought.  And  now  of  you — what  of 
yourself  ? '' 

**AlasI"  said  I,  **if  you  have  met 
mnch  to  annoy,  I  have  only  lived  a  dull 
life  of  daily  monotony.  If  it  has  had  little 
to  distress,  there  is  fully  as  little  to  cheer ; 
and  I  half  suspect  the  fine  illusions  I  used 
to  picture  to  myself  of  a  soldier's  career 
haa  very  little  connection  with  reality," 

As  De  Beauvais  seemed  to  listen  with 
more  attention  than  such  a  theme  would 
naturally  call  for,  I  gradually  was  drawn 
into  a  picture  of  my  barrack  life,  in  which 
I  dwelt  at  length  on  my  own  solitary  posi- 
tion, and  the  want  of  that  companionship 
which  formed  the  chief  charm  of  my 
schoolboy  life.  To  all  this  he  paid  a 
marked  attention — now  questioning  me  on 
some  unexplained  point — now  agreeing  with 
me  in  what  I  said  by  a  word  or  a  gesture. 

"And  do  yon  know,  Burke,"  said  he, 
interrupting  me  in  my  description  of  those 
whose  early  coldness  of  manner  had  chilled 
my  first  advances — "  and  do  you  knoAv," 
said  he,  impetuously,  *'  w'ho  these  aristo- 
crats are  ?  The  sons  of  honest  bourgeois 
of  Pans.  Their  fathers  are  worthy  men  of 
the  Rue  Vivienne  or  the  Palais — excellent 
people,  I've  no  doubt ;  but  very  far  better 
judges  of  point  lace  and  pdte  ae  Perigord, 
than  disputed  precedence  and  armorial 
quarterings.  Far  better  the  others,  the 
humble  soldiers  of  fortune,  whose  highest 
pnde  is  their  own  daring,  their  own  un- 
daunted heroism.  Well,  well,"  added  he, 
I  after  a  pause,  '^I  must  ^et  you  away  from 
tins — ^I  can  manage  it  m  a  day  or  two. 
You  shall  be  sent  down  to  Versailles  with 
a  detachment." 

I  could  not  help  starting  with  surprise  at 
these  words,  and  through  all  the  pleasure 
they  gave  me  my  astonishment  was  still 
predominant. 

VOL.  I.— 28 


''  I  see  you  are  amazed  at  what  I  say,  but 
it's  not  so  wonderful  as  you  think.  My 
cousin  has  only  to  hint  to  Madame  Bona- 
parte, who  is  at  present  there,  and  the 
thine  is  done." 

I  blushed  deepl^r  as  I  thought  of  the 
agency  through  which  my  wishes  were  to 
meet  accomplishment,  and  turned  away  to 
hide  my  embarrassment 

"  By-the-by,  I  have  not  presented  you  to 
her  yet.  I've  had  no  onportunity;  but 
now  I  shall  do  so  at  once. 

**Pray,  tell  me  your  cousin's  natne," 
said  I,  anxious  to  say  anything  to  conceal 
my  confusion.  **  I've  only  h^rd  her  call- 
ed '  La  Hose  de  Provence.' " 

'*  Yes,  that  was  a  silly  fancy  of  Madame  la 
Gousulesse,  because  Marie  is  Proven^ale. 
But  her  name  is  De  Rochfort,  at  least  her 
mother's  name ;  for,  by  another  caprice, 
she  was  forbidden  by  Bonaparte  to  bear  her 
father's  name.  But  this  is  rather  a  sore 
topic  with  me.*  Let  ns  change  it  How 
did  you  like  my  friends  the  other  evening  ? 
The  Abbe  is  agreeable,  is  he  not  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  I,  hesitating  somewhat, 
"  but  I  am  so  unaccustomed  to  hear  Gen- 
eral Bonaparte  discussed  so  freely — " 

*'  That  absurd  Polytechnique  ! "  inter- 
rupted De  Beauvais.  "  How  many  a  fine 
fellow  has  it  spoiled  with  its  ridiculous  no- 
tions and  foolish  prejudices ! " 

"Come,  come,  said  I,  "you  must  not 
call  prejudices  the  attachment  which  I,  and 
all  who  wear  an  epaulette,  feel  in  our  glo- 
rious chief.  There,  there ;  don't  laugh,  or 
you'll  provoke  me ;  for  if  I,  an  alien,  feel 
this,  how  should  you,  who  are  a  Frenchman 
bom,  sympathize  with  such  a  proud  ca- 
reer?" 

*^  If  you  talk  of  sympathy,  Burke,  let  me 
a^k  you,  have  you  ever  heard  speak  of  cer- 
tain old  families  of  these  realms,  who  have 
been  driven  forth  and  expatriated  to  seek  a 
home  among  strangers,  themselves  the  de- 
scendants of  the  fairest  chivalry  of  our  land 
— the  proud  scions  of  St  Louis— and  has 
your  sympathy  never  strayed  across  sea  to 
mingle  with  their  sorrows!"  His  voice 
trembled  as  he  spoke,  and  a  large  tear  filled 
his  eye  and  tracked  its  way  along  his  cheek, 
as  the  last  word  vibrated  on  his  tongue ; 
and  then,  as  if  suddenly  remembering  now 
far  he  had  been  carried  away  by  momen- 
tary impulse,  he  added,  in  an  altered  voice : 
"But  what  have  we  to  do  with  these 
things  ?  Our  road  is  yet  to  be  traveled  by 
either  of  us.  Yours  a  fair  path  enough,  if 
it  only  fulfill  its  early  promise.  The  for- 
tunate fellow  that  can  win  his  grade  while 
yet  a  schoolboy — " 

"  How  came  you  to  know  ? — '* 
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''  Oh  I  I  know  more  than  that,  Burke  ; 
and  believe  me,  if  my  foolish  conduct 
the  first  day  we  met  had  led  to  anvthing 
disastrous,  1  should  have  passed  a  life  of. 
sorrow  for  it  ever  after  ;  but  we  shall  have 
time  enough  to  U^k  over  all  these  matters 
in  the  green  alleys  of  Versailles,  wlicre  I 
hope  to  see  you  before  a  week  be  over. 
Great  events  may  happen  ere  long,  too. 
Burke,  you  don't  know  it,  but  I  can  tell 
you,  a  war  with  England  is  at  this  moment 
on  the  eve  of  declaration." 

"Perliaps,''  said  I,  somewhat  piqued  by 
the  tone  of  superiority  in  which  ho  haH 
spoken  for  some  minutes,  and  anxious  to 
assume  for  myself  a  position  which,  I  for- 
got, conferred  no  credit  by  the  manner  of 
its  attainment,  ''I  know  more  of  that  than 
you  are  aware  of." 

**  Oh,"  replied  he,  carelessly,  '*  the  gossip 
of  a  mess  is  hut  little  to  be  relied  on.  The 
^  sabreurs '  will  always  tell  you  that  the 
order  to  march  is  given,"    • 

^^I  don't  mean  that,"  said  I,  haughtily. 
^^  My  information  has  a  higlier  source — the 
highest  of  all  —  General  I3onaparte  him- 

**  How  ! — what ! — Bonaparte  himself  ?  " 

*^  Listen  to  me,"  said  I ;  and,  hurried  on 
by  a  foolish  vanity  and  a  strange  desire  I 
cannot  explain,  to  make  a  confidant  in 
what  I  felt  to  be  a  secret  too  weighty  for 
my  own  bosom,  I  told  him  all  that  I  had 
overheard  when  seated  behind  the  screen  in 
the  salon  at  the  Tuileries. 

"You  heard  this — ^you,  yourself,"  cried 
he,  as  his  eyes  flashed,  and  he  grasped  my 
arm  with  an  eager  grip. 

"Yes,  with  mv  own  ears  I  heard  it," 
said  I,  half  trembling  at  the  disclosure  I 
made,  and  ready  to  give  all  I  jx)sse86cd  to 
recall  my  words. 

"  My  friend,  my  dear  friend,"  said  he, 
impetuously,  "you  must  hesitate  no  long- 
er— be  one  of  us." 

I  started  at  the  words,  and,  growing  pale 
with  agitation  as  the  very  thought  of  the 
importance  of  Avhat  I  had  related  flashed 
across  me,  I  stammered  out,  "Take  care 
what  you  propose  to  me,  De  Beauvais.  I 
do  not,  I  cannot,  fathom  your  meaning 
now :  but  if  I  thought  that  anything  like 
treachery  to  the  First  Consul — that  any- 
thing traitorous  to  the  great  cause  of  liber- 
ty for  which  he  has  fought  and  conquered, 
was  meditated,  I'd  go  forthwith  and  tell 
him,  word  for  word,  all  I  have  spoken  now, 
even  though  the  confession  might,  as  it 
would,  humble  me  forever,  and  destroy  all 
my  future  hope  of  advancement." 

"And  be  well  laughed  at  for  your  pains, 
foolish  boy,"  said    ne,  throwing  himself 


back  in  his  chair,  and  buratingont  into i 
fit  of  laughter.  "No,  no,  Burke,  yoi 
must  not  do  anything  half  so  ridiculous,  or 
my  pretty  cousin  could  never  look  at  you 
witliout  a  smile  ever  after ;  and  a  propoi 
of  that — when  shall  I  present  you  ?  XW 
splendid  jacket,  and  all  that  finery  of  dol* 
man  there,  will  make  sad  work  of  her  poor 
heart" 

I  blushed  deeply  at  the  silly  impetuositT 
I  had  betrayed  myself  into,  and  muttered 
some  equally  silty  apology  for  it ;  still, 
young  as  I  was,  I  could  perceive  that  mj 
words  made  no  common  impression  onbim, 
and  would  have  given  my  best  blood  to  re- 
call them. 

"  Do  you  know,  De  Beauvais,"  said  I,  af- 
fecting as  much  of  coolness  as  I  could,  ''do 
you  know  I  half  re^t  having  told  you  thuk 
The  manner  in  which  I  heard  this  conw 
sation — though,  as  you  will  see,  quite  in- 
voluntary on  my  part— should  have  pie- 
vented  my  ever  having  repeated  it ;  and. 
now  the  only  reparation  I  can  make  ifl^  to 
wait  on  my  colonel,  explain  the  whole  cir^ 
cumstance,  and  ask  his  advice." 

"In  plain  words,  to  make  public  what  at 
present  is  only  confided  to  a  friend.  Wdl*. 
you  think  the  phrase  too  strong  for  one 
you  have  seen  but  twice — the  first  time  not 
exactly  on  terms  such  as  warrant  tho 
phtuse.  But  come,  if  you  can't  trust  m^ 
ril  see  if  I  can't  trust  you." 

He  drew  at  these  words  a  roll  of  paper 
from  his  pocket,  and  was  proceeding  too^ 
it  on  the  ta,ble,  when  a  violent  iuiockuilg 
was  heard  at  my  door. 

"  What's  that — who  can  it  be  ?  "  said  hi^ 
starting  up,  and  growing  pale  as  death. 

The  look  of  terror  in  his  face  appalled 
me,  and  I  stood,  not  able  to  reply,  or  even 
move  toward  the  door,  when  the  knoddag- 
was  repeated  much  louder,  and  I  heard  ml 
name  called  out ;  pointing  to  a  closet  whm 
led  from  the  room,  and  without  speaking  ti 
word,  I  Avalked  for^vard  and  unlocked  tu 
door ;  a  tall  man,  wrapped  in  a  blue  cloal^. 
and  wearing  a  cocked-hat,  covered  with  oil* 
skin,  stood  before  mo,  accompanied  by  i 
sergeant  of  my  troop. 

"This  is  the  sous-lieutenant,  sir,"  eaid 
the  sergeant,  touching  his  cap. 

"That  will  do,"  replied  the  other; 
"you  may  leave  us  now."  Then  tuminf 
to  me,  ho  added,  "May  I  have  the  favor  w 
a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  you,  Hr. 
Burke  ?  I  am  Monsieur  Gisquet,  ehBf  A 
police  of  the  department." 

A  trembling  ran  through  me  at  the 
words,  and  I  stammered  out  someihiitf 
scarce  audible  in  reply.  Monsieur  Giaqw 
followed  me  as  I  lea  the  way  in,to  my  rooPi 
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which  already  had  been  deserted  by  De 
BeauvaiSy  and,  casting  a  quick  glance 
around,  he  leisurely  took  off  his  hat  and 
cloak  and  drew  a  chair  toward  the  table. 

"Are  we  alone,  sir?"  said  he,  in  a 
measured  tone  of  voice,  while  his  eye  fell 
with  a  peculiar  meaning  on  a  chair  which 
stood  opposite  to  mine,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  stove. 

"I  had  a  friend  with  me  when  you 
knocked,"  I  muttered,  in  a  broken  and 
uncertain  accent ;  "  but  perhaps — "  Before 
I  could  finish  my  sentence  the  door  of  the 
cabinet  slowly  opened,  and  De  Beauvais 
appeared,  but  so  metamorphosed,  I  could 
scarcely  recognize  him  ;  for,  short  as  the 
interval  was,  he  had  put  on  my  old  uniform 
of  the  Polytechnique,  which,  from  our 
similarity  in  height,  fitted  him  perfectly. 

"All  safe,  Tom,"  said  he,  stealing  out, 
with  an  easy  smile  on  his  countenance. 
*'Par  St.  Vents!  I  thought  it  was  old 
Legrange  himself  come  to  look  for  me.  Ah, 
monsieur,  how  d'ye  do  ?  You  have  given 
me  a  rare  fright  to-night.  I  came  to  spend 
the  day  with  my  friend  here,  and,  as  ill- 
luck  would  have  it,  have  outstayed  my  time. 
The  eeole  closes  at  nine,  so  that  I'm  in 
for  a  week's  arrest  at  least." 

"  A  cool  confession  this,  sir,  to  a  minister 
of  police,"  said  Qisquet,  sternly,  while  his 
dark  eyes  surveyed  the  speaker  from  head 
to  foot. 

'*  Not  when  that  minister  is  called  Mon- 
sieur Gisquet,"  said  he,  readily,  and  bowing 
courteously  as  he  spoke. 

"  You  Imow  me,  then  ?  "  said  the  other, 
still  peering  at  him  with  a  sharp  look. 

"Only  from  your  likeness  to  a  little  boy 
in  my  company,"  said  he  :  "Henri  Gis- 
quet ;  a  fine  little  fellow  he  is,  and  one  of 
the  cleverest  in  the  school." 

"You  are  right,  sir,  he  is  my  son,"  said 
the  minister,  as  a  pleased  smile  passed  over 
his  swarthy  features.  "Come,  I  think  I 
must  get  you  safe  through  your  dilemma. 
Take  this ;  the  officer  of  the  night  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  explanation,  and  Monsieur 
Leffrange  will  not  hear  of  it." 

So  saying,  he  seized  a  pen,  and  writing  a 
few  lines  rapidly  on  a  piece  of  naper,  nc 
folded  it  note  fashion,  and  handea  it  to  De 
Beauvais. 

"A  handsome  ring,  sir,"  said  he,  sud- 
denly, and  holding  the  fingers  within  his 
own  ;  "  a  very  cost! v  one,  too." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  De  Beauvais,  blushing 
scarlet.     '*  A  cousin  of  mine — " 

"Ha,  ha!  an  amottretie,  too.  Well, 
well,  young  gentleman,  no  need  of  further 
confessions.  Lose  no  more  time  here — 
bon  8oir." 


"Adieu,  Burke,"  said  De  Beauvais, 
shaking  my  hand  with  a  peculiar  pressure. 

**  Adieu,  Monsieur  Gisquet.  This  order 
will  pass  me  through  the  barrack,  won't 
it?" 

"  Yes ;  to  be  sure.  You  need  fear  no 
interference  with  my  people  either,  go 
where  you  will  this  evening." 

"Thanks,  sir,  once  more,"  said  he,  and 
departed. 

**Now  for  our  business,  Mr.  Burke," 
said  the  minister,  opening  his  packet  of 
papers  before  him,  and  commencing  to  con 
over  its  contents.  "I  shall  ask  you  a  few 
questions,  to  which  you  will  please  to  reply 
with  all  the  accuracy  you  can  command, 
remembering  that  you  are  liable  to  be  called 
on  to  verify  any  statement  hereafter  on 
oath.  With  whom  did  you  speak  on  the 
evening  of  the  second  of  May,  at  the  soiree 
of  Madame  Bonaparte  ?" 

"I  scarcely  reniemberif  I  spoke  to  any 
one  save  Madame  herself ;  a  strange  gentle- 
man, whose  name  I  forget,  presented  me  ; 
one  or  two  others,  also  unlmown  to  me, 
may  have  spoken  a  passing  word  or  so  ;  and 
when  coming  away  I  met  Monsieur  de 
Beauvais." 

*'  Monsieur  de  Beauvais  !  who  is  he  ?  " 

''  Mafoi,  I  can't  tell  you.  I  saw  him  the 
day  before  for  the  first  time ;  we  renewed 
our  acquaintance,  and  we  supped  together." 

"At  Beauvilliers's ? "  said  he,  inter- 
rupting. 

*'Pardien!  Monsieur,"  said  I,  somewhat 
stung  at  the  'espionage'  on  my  move- 
ments, "you  seem  to  know  everything  so 
well  already,  it  is  quite  needless  to  inter- 
rogate me  any  further." 

"Perhaps  not,"  replied  he,  coolly.  "I 
wish  to  have  the  names  of  the  party  you 
supped  with." 

"  Well,  there  was  one  who  was  called  the 
pr6fet,  a  large,  full,  elderly  man." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know  him,"  interrupted 
Gisquet  again ;  "and  the  others  ?" 

**  There  was  an  abbe,  and  a  secretary  of 
the  Bussian  mission." 

"No  other  ? "  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  dis- 
appointment. 

"  No  one,  save  De  Beauvais  and  myself 
— we  were  but  five  in  all." 

"  Did  no  one  come  in  during  the  even- 
ing ?  " 

"No,  not  any." 

"Nor  did  any  leave  the  party  ?" 

"  No ;  we  separated  at  the  same  mo- 
ment." 

"Who  accompanied  you  to  the  bar- 
racks?" 

"  No  one.    T  returned  alone." 

"  And  this  Monsieur  De  Beauvais ;  you 
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can't  tell  anything  of  him  ?  What  age  is 
he  ?  what  height  ?  " 

*^  About  my  own,"  said  I,  blushing  deep- 
ly at  the  tliought  of  the  events  of  a  few 
moments  back.  '*  He  may  be  somewhat 
older ;  but  he  looks  not  much  more  than 
twenty-one  or  two.'' 

"  Have  you  mentioned  any  of  these  cir- 
cumstances to  any  of  your  brother  officers 
or  to  your  colonel  ?" 

"ISo,  sir,  never." 

**  Very  right,  sir.  These  are  times  in 
wliich  discretion  is  of  no  common  import- 
ance. I  have  only  to  recommend  similar 
circumspection  in  future.  It  is  probable 
that  some  of  these  gentlemen  may  visit  you 
and  write  to  you — they  may  invito  you  to 
sup  or  to  dine  ;  if  so,  sir,  accept  the  invi- 
tation ;  be  cautitms,  however,  not  to  speak 
of  this  interview  to  any  one.  Remember, 
sir,  I  am  the  messenger  of  one  who  never 
forgave  a  breacli  of  trust,  but  who  also 
never  fails  to  reward  loyalty  and  attach- 
ment. If  you  be  but  prudent,  Mr.  Burke, 
your  fortune  is  certain.'' 

With  these  words,  Monsieur  Gisquet 
threw  his  cloak  over  his  shoulder,  and 
raisinf?  his  hat,  bowed  formally  to  me,  and 
withdrew,  leaving  me  to  meditations  which, 
I  need  not  say,  were  none  of  the  happiest. 

If  my  fears  were  excited  by  the  tliought 
of  the  acquaintances  I  had  so  rashly  formed, 
so  also  was  my  pride  insulted  by  the  system 
of  watching  to  which  my  movements  had 
been  subjected  ;  and  deeper  still,  by  the  in- 
sulting nature  of  the  proposal  the  minister 
of  police  had  not  scrupled  to  make  to 
me,  on  reflecting  over  which,  only,  did  I 
perceive  how  base  and  dishonorable  it 
was. 

'' What !"  asked  I  of  myself,  "is  it  a 
spy — is  it  a  false  underhand  betrayer  of  the 
men  into  whose  society  I  have  been  ad- 
mitted on  terms  of  friendly  intercourse  Jio 
would  make  of  me  ?  What  saw  he  in  me 
or  in  my  actions,  to  dare  so  far  ?  Was  not 
the  very  cloth  I  wear  enough  to  guard  me 
against  such  an  insult  ? ''  Then  came  the 
maddening  reflection,  *^Wliv  had  I  not 
thought  of  this  sooner  ?  Wfiy  had  I  not 
rejected  his  proposal  with  scorn,  and  told 
him  that  I  was  not  of  the  stuff  he  looked 
for  ?  " 

But  what  Avas  it  that  he  wished  to  leam? 
and  who  were  these  men,  and  what  were 
their  designs  ?  These  were  questions  that 
flashed  across  me,  and  I  trembled  to  think 
how  deeply  implicated  I  might  become,  at 
any  moment,  in  plans  of  which  I  knew 
nothing — merely  from  the  imprudence  with 
which  I  had  made  their  acquaintance.  The 
escape  of  Dq  Beauvais,  if  discovered,  would 


also  inevitably  involve  me,  and  thus  did 
I  seem  hurried  along  by  a  train  of  in- 
cidents, without  will  or  concurrence,  eaok 
step  but  increasing  the  darkness  aroud 
me. 

That  Gisquet  knew  most  of  the  party  im 
clear  ;  De  Beauvais  alone  seemed  })ersonaDj 
unknown  to  him.  What,  then,  did  he  want 
of  me  ?  Alas  !  it  was  a  tangled  web  I  could 
make  nothing  of — and  all  I  could  resolfe 
on  wa3>  to  avoid  in  future  all  renewal  ol 
intimacy  with  De  Beauvais,  to  observe  ilia 
greatest  circums|>ection  with  i-cgard  to  all 
new  acquaintance,  and,  since  the  police 
thought  it  worth  their  while  to  set  vpm 
upon  my  track,  to  limit  my  excursions,  for 
some  time  at  least,  to  the  routine  of  m 
duty,  and  the  bounds  of  the  barrack-yardL 
These  were  wise  resolutions,  and  if  some- 
what late  in  coming,  yet  not  without  their 
comfort ;  above  all,  because,  in  my  hearty  I 
felt  no  misj^ivings  of  affection,  no  lock  of 
lovalty  to  him  who  was  still  my  idol. 

'"\Vell,  well,"  thought  I,  '^somethinj 
may  come  of  this — ixjrhaps  a  war;  if  so^ 
happy  shall  I  be  to  leave  raris  and  all  ita 
intrigues  behind  me,  and  seek  distinction 
in  a  more  congenial  sphere,  and  under 
other  banners  than  a  police  minister  would 
afford  me.'' 

With  thoughts  like  these  I  fell  asleep  to 
dream  over  all  the  events  of  the  preceding 
day,  and  wake  the  next  morning  with  an 
aching  head  and  confused  brain — my  onlj 
clear  impression  being,  that  some  danger 
hung  over  me,  but  from  what  quarter,  and 
how,  or  in  what  way  it  was  to  be  met  or 
averted,  I  could  not  guess. 

The  whole  day  I  felt  a  feverish  dread leii 
De  Beauvais  should  api>ear.  Something 
whispered  me  that  my  difficulties  were  to 
come  of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  and  I 
studiously  passed  my  time  among  my 
brother  officera,  knowing  that,  so  longaal 
remained  among  them,  ne  was  not  likely  to 
vfsit  me ;  and  when  evening  came,  I  gladly 
accepted  an  invitation  to  a  barrack-roon 
supper,  which,  but  the  night  before,  I 
should  have  declined  without  hesitation. 

This  compliance  on  my  part  seenied 
well  taken  by  my  compimioiis,  and,  in  thai 
frank  and  cordial  reception  of  me,  I  felt  a 
degree  of  reproach  to  myself  for  my  havinj] 
hitherto  lived  estranged  from  them.  WC 
had  just  taken  our  places  at  table,  when 
the  door  was -flung  wide  open,  and  a  young 
captain  of  the  regiment  rushed  in,  waving 
a  paper  over  his  head,  as  he  called  out : 

"  Good  news,  mes  braves,  glorious  newi 
for  you !  Listen  to  this :  *The  Englieh 
ambassador  has  demanded  his  passportoi 
and  left  Paris ;  expresses  are  sent  off  to  the 
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fourth  corps,  to  move  toward  the  coast ; 
twelve  regiments  have  received  orders  to 
march ;  so  that  before  my  Lord  leaves  Ca- 
lais, he  may  witness  a  review  of  the  ar- 
mv." 

"Is  this  true?*' 

**It  is  all  certain," 

'*  Bead  it,  here's  the  Moniteur,  with  the 
official  annonncement." 

In  an  instant  a  dozen  heads  were  bent 
over  the  paper,  each  eager  to  scan  the  para- 
graph so  long  and  ardently  desired. 

**Come,  Burke,  I  hope  you  have  not 
forgotten  your  ipnglish,"  said  the  Major ; 
'*  we  shall  want  you  soon  to  interpret  for 
us  in  London,  if,  pardieu,  we  can  ever 
find  our  way  through  the  fogs  of  that  ill- 
starred  island." 

I  hung  my  head  without  speaking — the 
miserable  isolation  of  him  who  has  no 
country,  is  a  sad  and  sickening  sense.  Qf 
want  no  momentary  enthusiasm,  no  im- 
pulse of  high  daring,  can  make  up  for. 
Happily  for  me,  all  were  too  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  important  news  to  remark 
me,  or  pay  any  attention  to  my  feelings. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

THB  HA&CH  TO  VERSAILLES. 

They  who  remember  the  excited  state 
of  England  on  the  rupture  of  the  peace 
of  Amiens — ^the  spirit  of  military  ardor 
that  animated  every  class  and  conditioti  of 
life — ^the  national  hatred,  carried  to  the 
highest  pitch  by  the  instigations  and  at- 
tack of  a  violent  press,  can  yet  form  but 
an  imi)erfect  notion  of  the  mad  enthusiasm 
that  prevailed  in  France  on  the  same  occa- 
sion. 

The  very  fact  that  there  was  no  deter- 
minate ana  precise  cause  of  quarrel,  added 
to  the  exasperation  on  both  sides.  It  was 
less  like  the  warfare  of  two  great  nations, 
than  the  personal  animosity  of  two  high- 
spirited  and  passionate  individuals,  wno, 
having  interchanged  words  of  insult,  re- 
solve on  the  sword  as  the  only  arbiter  be- 
tween them. 

All  that  the  long  rivalry  of  centuries, 
national  dislike,  jealousy  in  every  form, 
and  ridicule  in  a  thousand  8ha])es^  could 
suggest^  were  added  to  the  already  exist- 
ing hate,  and  gave  to  the  coming  contest  a 
character  of  the  blackest  venom.  In  Eng- 
land, the  tyrannic  rule  of  Bonaparte  gave 
deep  offense  to  all  true  lovers  of  liberty, 
and  gave  rise  to  fears  of  what  tiie  condition 


of  their  own  country  would  become,  should 
he  continue  to  increase  his  power  by  con- 
quest. In  Prance,  the  rapid  rise  to  honor 
and  wealth,  the  career  of  arms  so  singular- 
ly favored,  made  partisans  of  war  in  every 
quarter  of  the  kingdom.  The  peaceful 
arts  were  but  mean  pursuits  compared 
with  that  royal  road  to  rank  and  nches, 
the  field  of  battle  ;  and  their  self-interest 
lent  its  share  in  forming  the  spirit  of  hos- 
tility, which  wanted  no  element  of  hatred 
to  make  it  perfect. 

Paris,  where  so  lately  nothing  was  heard 
save  the  roll  of  splendid  equipages — 
the  din  of  that  gay  world  whose  business 
is  amusement — where  amid  gilded  salons 
the  voluptuous  habits  of  the  Consulate, 
mixed  with  the  less  courtly  but  scarce  less 
costly  display  of  military  splendor,  became 
now  like  a  vast  camp.  Hegiments  poured 
in  daily  to  resume  their  march  the  next 
morning ;  the  dull  rumble  of  ammunition- 
wagons  and  caissons,  the  warlike  clank  of 
mounted  cavalry,  awoke  the  citizens  at 
daybmak ;  the  pickets  of  hussar  corps  and 
the  dusty  and  travel-stained  infantry  sol- 
diers filled  the  streets  at  nightfall :  yet, 
through  all,  the  mad  gayetjr  of  this  excited 
nation  prevailed.  The  ca/es  were  crowded 
with  eager  and  delighted  faces ;  the  tables 
spread  m  the  open  air  were  occupied  by 
groups,  whose  merry  voices  and  ready 
laughter  attested  that  war  was  the  pastime 
of  tne  people,  and  the  very  note  of  prepa- 
ration a  tocsin  of  joy  ana  festivity.  The 
walls  were  placarded  with  inflammatory 
addresses  to  the  patriotism  and  spirit  of 
France.  The  papei*s  teemed  with  artful 
and  cleverly- written  explanations  of  the 
rupture  with  England,  in  which  every 
complaint  against  that  country  was  mag- 
nified, and  every  argument  put  forward  to 
pro^  the  peaceful  desires  of  that  nation, 
whose  present  enthusiasm  for  war  was  an  un- 
happy commentary  on  the  assertion.  The 
good  faith  of  France  was  extolled — the 
moderation  of  the  First  Consul  dwelt  up- 
on; and  the  treachery  of  that  ''perfidious 
Albion,  that  respected  not  the  faith  of 
treaties,"  was  displayed  in  such  irrefraga- 
ble clearness,  that  the  humblest  citizen 
thought  the  cause  his  own,  and  felt  the 
coming  contest  the  ordeal  of  his  own  hon- 
or. 

All  the  souvenirs  of  the  former  wars 
were  invoked  to  give  spirit  to  the  approach- 
ing stniggle,  and  they  were  sufficiently 
numerous  to  let  no  week  pass  over  without 
at  least  one  eventful  victory  to  commemo- 
rate. 

Now  it  was  Kellerman's  cuirassiers, 
whose  laurel-wreathed  helmets  reminded 
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the  passing  stranger  that  on  that  day  eight 
veal's  they  tore  through  the  dense  ranks  of 
the  Austrians,  and  sabred  the  gunners  at 
the  very  guns.  Now  it  was  the  Polish 
regiments—the  steel-chid  lancers — who  pa- 
raded before  the  Tuileries,  in  memory  of 
the  proud  day  they  marched  through  Mon- 
tebello  with  that  awful  sentence  on  their 
banners,  "  Venice  exists  no  lon^r. "  Here 
wore  corps  of  infantry,  intermingled  with 
dnigoons,  pledging  each  other  as  they  pass- 
ed along ;  while  the  names  of  Castiglione, 
Bassuno,  and  Eoveredo  rang  through  the 
motley  crowd — the  very  oliildren,  "/«« 
enfanta  de  troupe/^  seemed  filled  with  the 
warlike  enthusiasm  of  their  fathers  ;  and 
each  battalion,  as  it  moved  past,  stepped 
to  the  encoumging  shouts  of  thousands, 
who  gazed  with  envious  admiration  on  the 
heroes  of  their  country. 

Never  did  the  pent-up  feelings  of  a  nation 
find  vent  in  such  a  universal  torrent  of 
Wiirlike  feiTor  as  now  filled  the  land.  The 
clunk  of  the  sabre  was  the  music  that 
charmed  the  popular  ear;  and  the  "co- 
quette vivandicre,''  as  she  tripped  along  the 
gi-avel  avenues  of  the  Tuileries  gardens, 
Wiis  as  much  an  object  of  adminition  as  the 
most  splendidly-attired  beauty  of  the  "  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain."  The  whole  tone  of 
society  assumed  the  feature  of  the  political 
emergency.  The  theaters  only  represented 
such  pieces  as  bore  upon  the  ancient  re- 
nown of  the  nation  in  arms — its  victories 
and  conquests.  The  artists  painted  no 
other  subjects ;  and  the  literature  of  the 
period  appealed  to  few  other  sympathies 
than  are  found  in  the  rude  manners  of  the 
guard-room,  or  around  the  watch-fires  of 
the  bivouac.  Pegault  Lebrun  was  the  pop- 
ular author  of  the  day  ;  and  his  works  are 
even  now  no  mean  indication  of  the  current 
tastes  and  opinions  of  the  ])eriod. 

The  predictions  too  hastily  made  by  the 
En;(lish  journals  that  tlie  influence  of  Bona- 
parte in  France  could  not  survive  the  rup- 
ture of  that  jioace  which  had  excited  so 
much  enthusiasm,  were  met  by  a  burst  of 
national  unanimity  that  soon  dispelled  the 
delusive  hope.  Never  was  there  a  greater 
error  than  to  suppose  that  any  prosi^ect  of 
commercial  prosperity,  any  vista  of  wealth 
and  riches,  could  comjKinsate  to  French- 
men for  the  intoxication  of  that  glory  in 
which  they  lived  as  in  an  orgie.  Too  many 
banners  floated  from  the  deep  aisles  of  the 
^'  Invalidcs  ; "  too  many  cannon,  tlie  spoils 
of  the  Italian  and  German  wars,  bristled 
on  the  rampart,  not  to  I'ecall  the  memory 
of  those  f tie  days  when  a  bulletin  threw  the 
entire  city  into*a  frenzy  of  joy.  The  Lou- 
vre and  Ihe  Luxembourg,  too^  were  filled 


with  the  treasures  of  conquered  states 
and  those  are  not  the  guarantees  of  a  long 
peace. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  state  of  Paris  when 
the  declaration  of  war  by  Great  Britain  oooe 
more  called  the  nation  to  arms.  Eveij 
regiment  was  at  once  ordered  to  make  npiti 
full  complement  to  the  war  standard,  and 
the  furnaces  'were  employed  in  forging  shot 
and  casting  cannon  tliroughout  the  lengA 
and  breadth  of  France.  The  cavalry  (mh]I 
were  stationed  about  St.  Omer  anu  Com- 
picgne,  where  a  rich  com  country  suppliel 
forage  in  abundance.  Among  the  rest  tin 
order  came  for  the  huiiieme  to  march  ;oiii 
squadron  only  was  to  remain  behind,  cho* 
sen  to  execute  le  service  des  depeches  txm 
St.  Cloud  and  Versailles  to  Fkris,  and  to 
this  I  belonged. 

From  the  evening  of  Monsieur  Gisqnet*! 
visit  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  Defieiii- 
vais,  and  at  last  the  hope  grew  in  me  tbit 
we  were  to  meet  no  more,  when  suddenlj 
the  thought  flashed  across  my  mind--tlui 
is  what  he  spoke  of  ;  he  promised  I  shonll 
be  sent  to  Versailles  I  Can  it  be  chance, ff 
is  this  his  doing  ?  These  were  difBcult 
questions  to  solve,  and  gave  me  farmort 
embarrassment  than  pleasure.  My  feir 
'  that  my  aeciuaintance  with  him  was  m  the 
end  to  involve  me  in  some  calamitA\  waa  s 
kind  of  superstition  which  I  could  notcom- 
bat,  and  I  resolved  at  once  to  see  my  colond, 
with  whom,  happily,  I  was  now  on  the  best 
of  terms,  and  endeavor  to  exchange  with 
some  other  otficer,  any  being  willing  to  afr 
cept  a  post  so  much  more  agreeable  than  • 
mere  country  quarter.  I  found  the  old  mtt 
busied  in  the  preparations  for  departoiei 
he  was  marking  out  the  days  of  march  ti 
the  adjutant  as  I  entered. 

"Well,  Burke,"  said  he,  "you  are  ftii 
fortunate  fellow  this  time  ;  your  troop  J^i 
mains  behind."  '^ 

"  It  is  on  that  account,  sir,  I  am  coM  j 
You'll  think  my  request  a  strange  one,  bnt  ^ 
if  it  be  not  against  rule,  would  you  ^  i 
mit  me  to  exchange  my  destination  wiik  • 
another  officer  ?  " 

"What— eh  1  the  boys  mad  !  Whyiti 
to  Versailles  you  are  going.*' 

"I  know,  sir  ;  but,  somehow,  I'd  rath* 
remain  with  the  regiment" 

"  This  is  very  strange — I  don't  undc^ 
stand  it,"  said  he,  leisurely  ;  "  comeh^*^ 
Wi  th  that  he  drew  me  into  the  recess  (^a  wift* 
dow  where  we  could  talk  unheard  by  othA 
"Burke,"  continued  he,  "I'm  not  the  nm 
to  question  my  young  fellows  about  aecrfltl  ^ 
which  they'd  rather  keep  for  themielvei^  j 
but  there  is  something  here  move  tlitf|j| 
common.    Do  you  know  that  in  the  oidpf  j 
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it  was  TOOT  aqnadroii  was  specially  marked 
oat,  all  the  omoere'  names  were  mentionedy 
and  youTs  particularly,  for  Versailles  ? '' 

A  deadly  paleness  and  a  cold  chill  spread 
over  my  face  ;  I  tried  to  say  some  common- 
place, bnt  I  could  not  utter  more  than  the 
words,  "I  feared  it"  Haproily  for  me  he 
did  not  hear  them,  but,  taldng  my  hand 
kindly,  said : 

''  I  see  it  all ;  some  youthful  folly  or 
other  would  make  you  better  pleased  to 
leave  Paris  just  now.  Never  mind,  stormy 
times  are  coming,  you'll  have  enough  on 
your  hands  presently ;  and  let  me  advise 
you  to  make  the  most  of  ^our  time  at  Ver- 
sailles, for  if  I'm  not  mistaken  you'll  see 
much  more  of  camps  than  oourts  for  some 
time  to  come.'' 

The  rest  of  that  day  left  me  but  little 
time  for  reflection ;  but  in  such  short  in- 
tervals as  I  could  snatch  from  duty,  one 
thought  ever  rose  to  mv  mind.  Can  this 
be  De  Bdtuvais's  doin^  r  Has  he  had  anv 
share  in  my  present  destination^  and  witn 
what  obiect  ?  "  Well,"  said  I  to  myself  at 
last,  '*  these  are  but  foolish  fears  after  all, 
and  may  be  causeless  ones.  If  I  but  follow 
the  straight  path  of  my  duty,  what  need  I 
care  if  the  whole  world  intrigued  and 
plotted  around  me  t  And  after  all,  was  it 
not  most  likely  that  we  should  never  see 
each  other  agam  P" 

The  day  was  just  breaking  when  we  left 
Paris ;  the  bright  beams  cd  a  May  morn- 
ing's sun  were  flickering  and  playing  in  the 
rippling  river  that  ran  cold  and  gray  be- 
neath ;  the  tall  towers  of  the  Tuileries 
threw  their  long  shadows  across  the  Place 
Carousel,  where  a  dragoon  regiment  was 
encamped.  They  were  already  astir,  and 
some  of  the  men  were  standing  around  the 
fountains  with  their  horses,  and  others 
were  looking  after  the  saddles  and  accou- 
trements in  preparation  for  the  march  ;  a 
half-expirin?  fire  here  and  there  marked 
where  some  Tittle  party  had  been  sitting  to- 
gether, while  the  jars  and  flasks  about  be- 
sp^e  a  merry  evening.  A  trumpeter  sat, 
statue-like,  on  his  white  horse,  his  trumpet 
resting  on  his  knee,  surveying  the  whole 
scene,  andasifdeferringtothelastthewake- 
fnl  summons  that  should  rouse  some  of  his 
yet  sleeping  comrades.  I  could  see  thus 
much  as  we  passed.  Our  road  led  along 
the  quay  toward  the  Place  Louis  XV., 
where  an  infantry  battalion  with  four  guns 
was  picketed.  The  men  were  breakfasting 
and  preparing  for  the  route.  They  were 
part  of  the  grande  armSe  under  orders  for 
Boulogne. 

We  soon  traversed  the  Champs  Elysees, 
and  entered  the  open  country.    For  some 


miles  it  was  merely  a  succession  of  large 
com-flelds,  and  here  and  there  a  small 
vineyard,  that  met  the  eye  on  either  side  ; 
but  as  we  proceeded  farther  we  were  girt  in  * 
by  rich  orchards  in  full  blossom,  the  whole 
air  loaded  with  the  perfume.  Neat  cot- 
tages peeped  from  the  woody  inclosures,  the 
trellised  walls  covered  with  honeysuckles 
and  wild  roses  ;  the  surface,  too,  was  undu- 
lating, and  waved  in  every  imaginable  direo- 
tion,offering  every  variety  of  hill  and  valley, 
precipice  and  plain,  in  even  the  smallest 
space.  As  vet  no  peasant  was  stirring,  no 
smoke  curled  from  a  single  chimney, 
and  all,  save  the  song  of  the  lark,  was 
silent.  It  was  a  peaceful  scene,  and  a 
strong  contrast  to  that  we  left  behind 
us-;  and  whatever  ambitious  yearnings 
filled  my  heart  as  I  looked  upon  the 
armed  ranks  of  the  mailed  cuirassiers, 
I  felt  a  deeper  sense  of  happiness  as  I  stray- 
ed along  those  green  alleys,  through  which 
the  sun  came  slanting  sparingly,  and  where 
the  leaves  only  stirred  as  their  winged  ten- 
ants moved  among  them. 

We  traveled  for  some  hours  through  the 
dark  paths  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and 
again  emerged  in  a  country  wild  and  ver- 
dant as  before.  And  thus  passed  our  day, 
till  the  setting  sun  rested  on  the  tall  roof 
of  the  great  palace,  and  lit  up  every  window 
in  golden  splendor  as  we  entered  the  town 
of  Versailles. 

I  could  scarce  avoid  halting  as  I  rode  up 
the  wide  terrace  of  the  palace.  Never  had 
I  felt  before  the  overcoming  sense  of  gran- 
deur which  architecture  can  bestow.  The 
great  facade,  in  its  chaste  and  simple 
Beauty,  stretched  away  to  a  distance,  where 
dark  lime-trees  closed  the  background, 
their  tall  summits  only  peeping  above  the 
lofty  terrace  in  which  the  cnAteau  stands. 
On  that  terrace,  too,  were  walking  a  crowd 
of  persons  of  the  court,  the  full-dress  cos- 
tumes showing  that  they  had  but  left  the 
salons  to  enjoy  the  cool  and  refi^hing  air 
of  the  evening.  I  saw  some  tutu  and  look 
after  our  travel-stained  and  dusty  party, 
and  confess  I  felt  a  half-sense  of  shame 
at  our  wayworn  appearance.  I  had  not 
long  to  suffer  such  mortification,  for  ere  we 
marched  more  than  a  few  minutes,  we  were 
joined  by  a  Marechal  de  Logis,  who  ac- 
companied us  to  our  quarters— one  of  the 
builaings  adjoining  the  palace— where  we 
found  everything  in  readiness  for  our  ar- 
rival ;  and  there  I,  to  my  surprise,  discov- 
ered that  a  most  sumptuous  supper  awaited 
me — a  politeness  I  was  utterly  a  stranger 
to,  not  being  over  cognizant  of  the  etiquette 
and  privilege  which  await  the  officer  on 
guard  at  a  royal  palace. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

THE  PARK  OF    TERSULLES. 

The  instructions  delivered  to  me  soon 
after  my  arrival  in  Versailles  convinced  me 
that  the  transmission  of  dispatches  was  not 
the  service  we  were  called  on  to  discharge, 
but  merely  a  pretense  to  blind  others  as  to 
our  presence  ;  the  real  duty  being  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  cordon  around  the  royal 
palace^  permitting  no  one  to  enter  or  pass 
within  the  precincts  who  was  not  provided 
with  a  regular  leave,  and  empowcnng  us  to 
detain  all  suspected  individuals,  and  for- 
ward them  for  examination  to  St.  Cloud. 

To  avoid  all  suspicion  as  to  the  true  ob- 
ject, the  men  were  ordered  to  pass  from 
Elace  to  place,  as  if  with  dispatohes,  many 
eing  stationed  in  different  parts  of  the 
park ;  my  duty  requiring  me  to  be  contin- 
ually on  the  alert  to  visit  these  pickets,  and 
make  a  daily  report  to  the  Prefet  de  Police 
at  Paris. 

What  the  nature  of  the  suspicion,  or  from 
what  quarter  Monsieur  Savary  anticipated 
danger,  I  could  not  even  guess ;  and,  though 
I  well  knew  that  his  sources  of  information 
were  unquestionable,  I  began  at  last  to  think 
that  the  whole  was  merely  some  plot  de- 
vised by  the  police  themselves,  to  display 
uncommon  vigilance  and  enhance  their  own 
importance.  This  conviction  grew  strong- 
er as  day  by  day  I  remarked  that  no  person 
more  than  ordmary  had  even  approached 
near  the  town  of  Versailles  itself,  while  the 
absurd  exactitude  of  inauiry  as  to  every  mi- 
nute thing  that  occurred  went  on  just  as  be- 
fore. 

While  my  life  passed  on  in  this  monot- 
onous fashion,  the  little  Court  of  Madame 
Bonaparte  seemed  to  enjoy  all  its  accustom- 
ed pleasure.  The  actors  of  the  Franyais 
came  down  expressly  from  Paris,  and  gave 
nightly  representations  in  the  palace ;  four- 
gons  continued  to  arrive  from  the  capital 
with  all  the  luxuries  for  the  table  ;  new 
guests  poured  in  day  after  day,  and  the 
lighted-up  saloons,  and  the  sounds  of  music 
that  fillea  the  court,  told  each  evening  that 
whatever  fear  prevailed  without,  the  minds 
of  those  within  the  palace  had  little  to 
cause  depression. 

It  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  wounded 
pride  I  saw  myself  omitted  in  all  the  in- 
vitations ;  for,  although  my  rank  was  not 
sufficient  of  itself  to  lead  me  to  expect  such 
an  attention,  my  position  as  the  officer  on 

{[uard  w^ould  have  fully  warranted  the  po- 
iteness,  had  I  not  even  already  received 
marks  of  civility  while  in  Pans.  From 
time  to  time^  as  I  passed  through  the  park, 


I  came  upon  some  of  the  Court  party ;  and 
it  was  with  a  sense  of  painful  humiliation 
I  observed  that  Madame  Bonaparte  had 
completely  forgotten  fne,  while  from  one 
whose  indifference  was  more  galling  still, 
I  did  not  even  obtain  a  \o6k  in  passing. 
How  had  I  forfeited  the  esteem  which  vol- 
untarily they  had  bestoweil  on  me— the 
i^ood  opinion  which  had  raised  me  from  an 
humble  cadet  of  the  Polytechnique  to  a 
commission  in  one  of  the  first  eoi*})3  in  the 
service  ?  Under  what  evil  influence  wa«I 
placed  ?  Such  were  the  (juestions  that 
forced  themselves  on  me  night  and  da;; 
that  haunted  my  path  as  I  walked,  and  my 
dreams  at  night.  As  the  impn^ssion  grew 
on  me,  I  imagined  that  every  one  I  met  re- 
garded me  with  a  look  of  distance  and  dis- 
trust ;  that  each  saw  in  me  one  who  had 
forfeited  his  fair  name  by  some  low  or  un- 
worthy action,  till  at  last  I  actually  avoid- 
ed the  walks  where  I  was  likely  to  encoun- 
ter the  visitors  of  the  palace,  and  shunned 
the  very  approach  of  a  stranger,  like  a- 
guilty  thing.  All  the  brilliant  prospects  of 
my  soldier' s  life,  that  a  few  days  bacK  shone 
out  before  me,  were  now  changed  into  a 
dreamy  despondence.  The  service  I  waa 
employed  on — so  diflferent  from  what  I 
deemed  became  a  chivalrous  career — ^was 
repugnant  to  all  my  feelings  ;  and  when 
the  time  for  visiting  my  pickets  came,  I 
shrank  with  shame  from  a  duty  that  suited 
rather  the  spy  of  the  police  than  the  officer 
of  hussars. 

Every  day  my  depression  increased.  My 
isolation,  doubly  painful  from  the  gayety 
and  life  around  me,  seemed  to  mark  me  oat 
as  one  unfit  to  know,  lessened  me  in  mv 
own  esteem  ;  and  as  I  walked  the  long,  dark 
alleys  of  the  park,  a  weighty  load  upon  my ' 
heart,  I  envied  the  meanest  soldier  of  m] 
troop,  and  would  willingly  have  change 
his  fortune  with  mv  own.  It  was  a  relief 
to  me  even  when  night  came — the  shutters 
of  my  little  room  closed,  my  lamp  lighted 
— to  think  that  there  at  least  I  was  tree  from 
the  dark  glances  and  sidelong  looks  of  all  I 
met ;  that  I  was  alone  with  my  own  sorrow, 
— no  contemptuous  eye  to  pierce  my  sad 
heart',  and  see  in  my  gloom  a  self-convicted 
criminal.  Had  I  one,  but  one  friend  to  ad- 
vise withy  to  pour  out  all  my  sufferings  be- 
fore him,  and  say,  *'  Tell  me,  how  shall  I 
act  ?  Am  I  to  go  on  enduring  ?  or  where 
shall  I — where  can  I  vindicate  my  fame  ?" 

With  such  sad  thoughts  for  company,  I 
sat  one  evening  alone  ;  my  mind  now  re- 
curring to  the  Ciirly  scenes  oif  my  childhood, 
imd  to  that  harsh  tciiching  wfiich  even  in 
infancy  had  marked  me  for  suffering  ;  now 
straying  onward  to  a  vision  of  the  lutore  I 
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used  to  paint  so  brightly  to  myself^' when  a 
gentle  tap  at  the  door  aroused  me. 

"Come  in/'  said  ^,  carelessly,  supposing 
it  a  sergeant  of  my  troop.  The  door  slowly 
opened,  and  a  figure  wrapped  m  a  loose 
horseman's  cloak  entered. 

"Ah  !  lieutenant,  don't  you  know  me  ?'' 
said  a  voice,  whose  peculiar  tone  struck  me 
as  well  known.  "The  Abbe  d'Ervan,  at 
your  service."  * 

."Indeed!"  said  I,  starting  with  sur- 
prise, not  less  at  the  unexpected  visitor  him- 
self than  at  the  manner  of  his  appearance. 
"  Why,  abbe,  you  must  have  passed  the 
sentinel." 

"And  so  I  did,  my  dear  boy,"  replied  he, 
as  he  folded  up  his  cloak  leisurely  on  one 
chair,  and  seated  himself  on  another  op- 

r)site  me.  "  Nothing  wonderful  in  that, 
suppose?" 

"But  the  countersign — they  surely  asked 
you  for  it?" 

"  To  be  sure  they  did,  and  I  gave  it : 
'  Vincennes,'  an  easy  word  enough.  But 
come,  come,  you  are  not  goin^  to  play  the 
police  with  me.  I  have  taken  you  in 
on  my  way  back  to  St.  Cloud,  where  I  am 
stopping  just  now,  to  nay  you  a  little  visit 
and  talk  over  the  news. 

"Pardon  me  once  more,  my  dear  abbe, 
but  a  young  soldier  may  seem  over  puncti- 
lious.— Have  you  the  privilege  to  pass 
through  the  royal  park  after  nightfall  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  have  shown  you  tliat  already, 
my  most  rigid  inquisitor,  otherwise  I  should 
not  have  mown  the  password.  Give  me 
your  report  for  to-morrow.  Ah,  here  it  is. 
What's  the  hour  now  ?  A  quarter  to  eleven. 
This  will  save  you  some  ti'ouble."  So  say- 
ing, he  took  a  pen  and  wrote  in  a  large,  free 
hand,  "The  Abbe  d'Ervan  from  the 
Chtlteau  d'Ancre  to  St.  Cloud."  "  Monsieur 
Savary  will  ask  you  no  further  questions, 
trust  me.  And  now,  if  you  have  got  over 
all  your  fears  and  disquietudes,  may  I  take 
the  liberty  to  remind  you  that  the  chateau 
is  ten  leagues  off — that  I  dined  at  three,  and 
have  eaten  nothing  since.  Abbes,  you  are 
aware,  are  privileged  gastronomists  ;  and 
the  family  of  D'Ervan  have  a  most  unhappy 
addiction  to  good  things.  A  poulet,  how- 
ever, and  a  flask  of  Cnablis  will  do  for 
the  present ;  for  I  long  to  talk  with 
you." 

While  I  made  my  humble  preparations  to 
entertain  him,  he  rambled  on  m  his  usual 
free  and  pleasant  manner — ^that  mixture  of 
smartness  and  carelessness  which  seemed 
equally  diffused  through  all  he  said,  impart- 
ing a  sufficiency  to  awake,  without  con- 
taming  anything  to  engage  too  deeply  the 
liBtener'8  attention* 


"Come,  come,  lieutenant,  make  no 
apology  for  the  fare  :  the  pate  is  excellent ; 
and  as  for  the  Burgundy,  it  is  easy  enough 
to  see  your  Chambertin  comes  from  the 
Consul's  cellar.  And  so  you  tell  me  that 
you  find  this  place  dull,  which  I  own  I'm 
surprised  at.  These  little  soirees  are  usually 
amusing  ;  but  perhaps  at  your  9jgo  the  daz- 
zling gavety  of  the  ball-room  is  more  at- 
tractive.  . 

**In  truth,  abbe,  the  distinction  would 
be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  me,  I  know 
so  little  of  either.  And  indeed,  Madame 
la  Consulesse  is  not  over  likelv  to  enlighten 
my  ignorance  :  I  have  never  been  asked  to 
the  palace." 

"  xou  are  jesting,  surely." 

"Perfectly  in  earnest,  I  assure  you. 
This  is  my  third  week  of  being  quartered 
here ;  and  not  only  have  I  not  been  invited, 
but,  stranger  still,  Madame  Bonaparte 
passed,  and  never  noticed  me ;  and 
another,  one  of  her  suite,  did  the  same ;  so 
you  see  there  can  be  no  accident  in  the 
matter." 

"  How  strange,"  said  the  Abbe,  leaning 
his  head  on  his  hand ;  and  then,  as  if 
speaking  to  himself,  muttered,  "  But  so  it 
is,  there  is  no  such  tvrant  as  your  parvenu. 
The  caprice  of  sudden  elevation  knows  no 
guidance.  And  you  can't  even  guess  at 
the  cause  of  all  this  ?" 

".Not  with  all  my  ingenuity  could  I 
invent  anything  like  a  reason." 

"Well,  well,  we  may  find  it  out  yet. 
These  are  strange  times  altogether,  lieuten- 
ant Men's  mmds  are  more  unsettled 
than  ever  they  were.  The  Jacobin  begins 
to  feel  he  has  been  laboring  for  nothing  : 
that  all  he  deems  the  rubbish  of  a  mon- 
archy has  been  removed,  only  to  build  up 
a  greater  oppression.  The  soldier  sees  his 
conquests  have  only  made  the  fortune  of 
one  man  in  the  army,  and  that  one  not 
over-mindful  of  his  old  companions. 
Many  begin  to  think,  and  they  mav  have 
some  cause  for  the  notion,  that  the  old 
family  of  France  knew  the  interests  of  the 
nation  best  after  all ;  and  certain  it  is, 
they  were  never  ungrateful  to  those  who 
served  them.  Your  countrymen  had 
always  their  share  of  favor  shown  them. 
You  do  surprise  me  when  you  say  you've 
never  been  invited." 

"  So  it  is  though  ;  and  worse  still,  there 
is  evidently  some  secret  reason.  Men  look 
at  me  as  if  I  had  done  something  to  stain 
my  character  and  name." 

"No,  no,  you  mistake  all  that.  This 
new  and  patchwork  Court  does  but  try  to 
imitate  the  tone  of  its  leader.  When  did 
you  see  De  Beauvais  ?  " 
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''  Not  for  Bome  months  past    Is  he  in  \  eoundricss,  even  at  the  hazard  of  a  M 
F&ris  ?  "  i  Don't  mistake  me,  lieutenant,  you  have  i 

*'No.  The  poor  fellow  has  been  ill.  j  higher  mission  than  this.  France  is  on  the 
He's  in  Normandyjust  now,  but  I  expect '  eve  of  a  mighty  change.  Let  us  hope  it 
him  back  soon.  There  is  a  youth  who  ;  may  be  a  happy  one.  And  now  it's  gettinj 
might  be  anything  he  pleased  :  his  family  \  late — far  later,  indeed,  than  is  my  wont  to 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  south  ;  his  means  be  abroad — and  so  1*11  wish  you  good- 
abundant;  his  own  ability  first  rate;  but!  night,  ru  find  a  bed  in  tlie  village, 
his  principles  are  of  that  inflexible  mate-  \  And  since  I  have  made  you  out  here,  we 
rial  that  won't  bend  for  mere  convenience' :  must  meet  often." 
sake.  He  does  not  like — he  does  not.  There  was  something — I  could  not 
approve  of  the  present  government  of  define  what  exactly — that  alarmed  me  in 
France.''  ]  the  conversation  of  the  abbe  ;  and  lonely 

"  What  would  he  have  then  ?    Does  not '  and  solitary  as  I  was,  it  was  with  a  Bense 
Bonaparte    satisfy    the    ambition     of    a  of  _relief  I  saw  him  take  his  departure. 
Frenchman  ?  Does  he  wish  a  greater  name 


than  that  at  the  head  of  his  nation  ?  " 

"That's  a  brilliant  lamp  before  us  ;  but 
see  there,'*  cried   the  Abbe,  as  he  flung 


The  pupil  of  a  school  where  the  Con- 
sul's name  was  never  mentioned  without 
enthusiasm  and  admiration,  I  found  it 
strange  that  any  one  should  venture  to 


open  the  shutter,  and  pointed  to  the  bright ,  form  any  other  estimate  of  him  than  I 
moon  that  shone  pale  and  beautiful  in  the !  was  used  to  hear ;  and  yet  in  all  he  said  I 
dear  sky — **see  there.     Is  there  not  some-  could  but  faintly  trace   out  anything  to 
thing  grander  far  in  the  glorious  radiance  take  amiss.     That  men  of  his  cloth  should 
of  the  orb  that  has  thrown  its  luster  on  j  feel  warmly  toward  the  exiled  family  wn 
the  world  for  ages  ?    Is  it  not  a  glorious  natural  enough.     They  could  have  but  few 
thought  to  revel  in  the  times  long  past,  |  sympathies  with  the  soldier^s  calling,  and,   ^ 
and  think  of  those,  our  fathers,  who  lived  |  oi  course,  felt  themselves  m  a  very  diffe^  3 
beneath  the  same  bright  beams,  and  drank  ent  position  now  from  what  they  once  had   i 
in  the  same  golden  waters  ?    Men  are  too  |  occupied.     The  restoration  of  Catholicifli  \ 
prone  to  measure  themselves  with  one  of ;  was,   I  well  knew,  rather  a  political  and  ^ 
yesterday.     They  find  it  hard  to  wonder  at  [  social   than  a  religious    movement ;  and  j 
the  statue  of  him  whom  they  have  them-  Bonaparte  never  had  any  the  slightest  inteo-  1 
selves  placed  on  the  pedestal.     Feudalism,   tion  of  replacing  the  Church  in  its  former  '\ 
too,  seems  a  very  part  of  our  nature."  position  of  ascendancy,  but  rather  of  using   ^ 

*^  These  are  thou^its  I've  never  known,  it  as  a  state  engine,  and  giving  a  stability  to 
nor  would  I  now  wish  to  learn  them,"  said  '  the  now  order  of  things,  which  could  only 
I ;  ''  and  as  for  me,  a  hero  needs  no  ances- '  1)0  done  on  the  foundation  of  prejudioei 
try  to  make  him  glorious  in  my  eyes."         I  and  convictions  old  as  the  nation  itself! 

*' All  true,"  said  the  Abbe,  sipping  his  I  In  this  way  tho  rising  ^neration  looked 
glass,  and  smiling  kindly  on  me  ;  ''a '  on  the  priest^ ;  and  in  this  way  had  I  ben 
young  heart  should  feel  as  yours  does  ; ;  taught  to  regard  tho  whole  class  of  reli- 
and  time  was  when  such  feelings  had  made  ;  ^ionists.  It  was,  then,  nothing  wonderful 
the  fortune  of  their  owner  ;  biit  even  now !  if  ambitious  men  among  them,  of  whoa 
tho  world  is  changed  about  us.  The  gen-  D'Ervan  might  bo  one,  felt  somewhat 
darmes  have  the  mission  that  once  belonged   indignant  at  tho  post  assigned  them,  and 


to  the  steel-clad  cuirassiers,  and,  in  return, 
the  hussiir  is  little  better  than  a  ^mou- 
chard:  " 

The  blood  mounted  to  my  face  and 
temples,  and  throbbed  in  every  vein  and 
artery  of  my  forehead,  as  I  heard  this 
contemptuous  epithet  applied  to  the  corps 


did  not  espouse  with  warmth  th6  cause  of 
one  who  merely  condescended  to  mala 
them  the  tool  of  his  intentions.  "Ye^ 
yes,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  I  have  divined  my 
friend  the  abbe ;  and  though  not  a  twJ 
dangerous  character  after  all,  it's  just  tf 
well  I  should  be  on  my  guard.     His  beiii|{ 


I  belonged  to — a  sarcasm  that  told  not  less  in    possession  of  the  password,  and  ha 


poignantly  on  me,  that  I  felt  how  applica- 
ble it  was  to  my  present  position. 
He  saw  how  deeply  mortified  the  word 


venturing  to  write  his  name  in  the  poIic6 
report,  are  evidences  that  he  enjoys  the 
favor  of  the  Prefet  de  Police.     Well,  well, 


had  made  me  ;  and,  putting  his  hand  in  I  I'm  sure  I  am  heartily  tired  of  such  reflex- 
mine,  with  a  voice  of  winning  softness  he  -  tions.  Would  that  the  campaign  wM 
added,  ^^  One  who  would  be  a  friend  |  once  begun.  The  roll  of  a  platoon  iin 
must  risk  a  little  now  and  then ;  as '  the  deep  thunder  of  an  artillery  fire  woaU 
he  who  passes  over  a  plank  before  his !  soon  drown  the  small  whisperings  of  sad 
neighbor  will  sometimes  spring  to  try  its !  miserable  plottings  from  one's  head.'' 


i 
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Aboul  a  week  passed  over  after  this  visit,  ]  ''  But,  lieutenant,  you  never  told  me  by 
in  which,  at  first,  I  was  rather  better  pleased  what  accident  you  came  first  amongst  us. 
that  the  abbe  did  not  come  again  ;  but  as  Let  me  hear  your  story.  The  feeling  with 
my  solitude  began  to  press  more  heavily  on  wliich  I  ask  is  not  the  fruit  of  an  imperti- 
nie,  I  felt  a  kind  of  regret  at  not  seeing  nent  curiosity.  I  wish  sincerely  to  know 
him.  His  livelj  tone  in  conversation, '  more  about  one  in  whose  fortunes  I  have 
thou£rh  spiced  with  thaf  moqueur  *'  ^nnt  taken  a  deep  interest.  De  Beauvais  told 
which  Frenchmen  nearly  all  assume,  amus-  me  the  little  anecdote  which  made  you  first 
ed  me  greatly  ;  and  little  versed  as  I  was  acquainted  ;  and  though  the  event  prom- 
in  the  world  or  in  its  ways,  1  saw  that  he  ised  but  little  of  futui-e  friendship,  the  cir- 
knew  it  thoi'oughly.  Such  were  my  cumstances  have  turned  out  differently.  You 
thoughts  as  I  returned  home  one  evening  have  not  one  who  speaks  and  thinks' of  you 
along  the  broad  alley  of  the  park,  when  I ,  more  highly  than  he  does.  I  left  him  this 
heard  a  foot  coming  rapidly  up  behind  me.  '  morning  not  many  miles  from  this.     And 

'•  I  say,  lieutenant/  cried  the  voice  of;  now  that  I  think  of  it,  ho  gave  me  a  letter 
the  Very  man  I  was  thinking  of,  *'your  for  you — here  it  is.'*  So  Siiying,  he  threw 
people  are  terribly  on  the  alert  to-night ;  i  it  carelessly  on  the  chimney-piece,  and  con- 
they  rt-fused  to  let  me  pass,  until  I  told  tinned  :  "I  must  tell  you  a  secret  of  poor 
them  I  was  coming  to  vou  ;  and  here  are  i  De  Beauvais,  for  I  know  you  feel  interest- 
two  worthy  fellows  who  won't  take  my  j  ed  in  him.  You  must  know,  then,  that 
word  for  it  without  your  corrolx)ration."      j  our  friend  is  desi)erately  in  love  with  a  very 

I  then  i)ereeived  that  two  dismounted  beautiful  cousin  of  his  own,  one  of  the  suite 
dragoons  followed  him  at  the  distance  of  a  of  Madame  Bonaparte.  She^sa  wcli-known 
few  ]iac*e8.  Court  beauty  ;  and  if  you  had  seen  more 

•'All  right,  men,"  said  I,  passing  my  of  the  Tuileries,  you'd  have  heard  of  La 
arm  l^neatii  the  abbe's,  and  tumi nor  again  j  Eose  Je  Provence." 

toward  my  quarters.  "  Wouldn  t  they  j  "I  have  seen  her,  I  think,"  muttered  I, 
tike  the  password,  tlien  ?"  continued  I,  as  as  my  cheek  grew  crimson,  and  my  lips 
we  walked  on."  !  trembled. 

"  J/rt /oi,  I  don't  know,  for  I  haven't  **  Well,"  resumed  the  Abbe,  and  without 
got  it."  noticing  my  embarrassment,  **  this  love  af- 

*'  How — not  got  it  ?  "  fair,  which"^  I  believe  began  long  ago,  and 

"Don't  look  so  terribly  frightened,  my  might  have  ended  in  marriage — for  there 
dear  boy  !  Y'ou'U  not  be  put  under  arrest  is  no  disparity  of  rank,  no  want  of  wealth, 
or  any  such  mishap  on  my  account;  but  nor  any  other  difficulty  to  prevent  it — ^lias 
the  truth  is,  I've  Ijeen  away  some  days  from  been  interrupted  by  General  Bonaparte,  be- 
home,  and  have  not  had  time  to  write  to  cause,  and  for  no  other  reason,  mark  ye, 
the  minister  for  the  order ;  and  as  I  want- 1  than  that  De  Beauvais's  family  were  Bour- 
ed  to  go  over  to  SL  Cloud  this  evening,  i  bonists.  Uis  father  was  a  captain  of  the 
ud  as  this  route  saves  me  at  least  a  league's,  Garde  du  Corps,  and  his  grandfather  a 
walking,  of  course  I  availed  myself  of  the;  grand  falconer,  or  something  or  other,  with 

Civilege  of  our  friendship  both  to  rest  my  Louis  XV.  Now,  the  young  marouis  was 
J3  and  have  a  little  chat  with  you.  Well, !  well  enough  inclined  to  go  with  the  cur- 
and  liow  do  you  get  on  here  now  ?  I  hope '  rent  of  events  in  France.  The  order  of 
the  chateau  is  more  hospitable  to  you — eh  ? '  things  once  changed,  he  deemed  it  best  to 
—not  so  ? — that  is  most  strange.  But  I '  follow  the  crowd,  and  freouented  the  Tui- 
havc  brought  you  a  few  books  which  may !  leries  like  many  others  of  nis  OAvn  politics 
lerve  to  while  away  the  hours;  and  as  a' — I  believe  you  met  him  there — till  one 
recompense,  I'll  ask  you  for  a  supper.'*         morning  lately  he  resolved  to  try  his  for- 


Bv  tills  time  we  were  at  the  door  of  mv 


tune  where  the  game  was  his  all.    And  he 


quarter?,  where,  having  ordered  up  the  best  waited  on  Madame  Bonaparte  to  ask  her 
sepast  my  cuisine  affonled,  we  sat  down  to  consent  to  his  marriage  with  his  cousin — 


await  its  appearance.  Unlike  the  former 
evening,  the  abb£  now  seemed  low  and  de- 
pressed— s]>oke  little,  and  then  moodily, 
over  the  unsettled  state  of  men's  mindis, 
and  the  rumors  that  pervaded  Paris  of 
Bome  momentous  change — ^men  knew  not 
what — and  thus  hj  a  stray  phrase,  a  chance 
word,  or  an  unfinished  sentence,  save  me 
to  think  that  the  hour  was  approaching  for 
Mane  great  political  convulsion. 


for  I  must  tell  you  that  she  is  an  orphan, 
and  in  all  such  cases  the  ]iarental  right  is 
exercised  by  the  head  of  the  government. 
Madame  referred  him  coldly  to  the  Gen- 
eral, who  received  him  more  coldly  still, 
and  instead  of  replying  to  his  suit,  as  he 
expected,  broke  out  into  invectives  against 
De  Beauvais's  friends — called  them  c^uans 
and  assassins — said  they  never  ceased  to 
plot  against  his  life  witn  his  most  invete- 
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rate  enemies^  the  English— that  the  exiled 
family  maintained  a  corps  of  spies  in  Paris, 
of  whom  he  half  suspected  him  to  be  one ; 
and,  in  a  word,  contrived  to  heap  more  in- 
sult on  liim  in  one  quarter  of  an  hour  than, 
as  ho  himself  said,  his  whole  family  had 
endured  from  the  davs  of  St.  Louis  to  the 
present.  De  Beauvais  from  that  hour  ab- 
sented himself  from  the  Tuileries,  and  in- 
deed almost  entirely  from  Paris — ^now  liv- 
ing with  his  friends  in  Normandy,  now 
spending  a  few  weeks  in  the  south  ;  but  at 
last  he  nas  determined  on  his  course,  and 
means  to  leave  France  forever.  1  believe 
the  object  of  his  coming  here  at  this  mo- 
ment is  to  see  his  cousin  for  the  last  time. 
Perhaps  his  note  to  you  has  some  reference 
to  it" 

I  took  the  letter  with  a  trembling  hand 
— a  fear  of  something  undefined  was  over 
me — and,  tearing  it  open,  read  as  follows  : 

"Dear  Friend,— The  Abbe  d'Ervan 
will  deliver  this  into  your  hands,  and,  if 
you  wish  it,  explain  the  reason  of  the  re- 
quest it  contjuus,  which  is  simply  that  you 
will  afford  me  the  shelter  of  your  quarters 
for  one  day  in  the  park  at  Versailles.  I 
know  the  difficulty  of  your  position  ;  and 
if  any  other  means  under  heaven  presented 
itself  I  should  not  ask  the  favor,  which, 
although  I  pledge  my  honor  not  to  abuse, 
I  shall  value  as  the  dearest  a  whole  life's 
gratitude  can  repay.  My  heart  tells  me 
that  you  will  not  refuse  the  last  wish  of 
one  you  will  never  see  after  this  meeting. 
I  shall  wait  at  the  gate  below  the  Trianon 
at  eleven  o'clock  on  Friday  night,  when 
you  can  pass  me  through  the  sentries. 
**  lours,  ever  and  devoted, 

"Hekri  de  Beauvais." 

**  The  thing  is  impossible,"  said  I,  laying 
down  the  letter  on  the  table^  and  staring 
over  at  D'Ervan. 

**No  more  so,  dear  friend,  than  what 
you  have  done  for  me  this  evening,  and 
which,  I  need  not  tell  you,  involves  no  risk 
whatever.  Here  am  I  now,  without  pass 
or  countersign,  your  ^est — the  partaker 
of  as  good  a  supper  and  as  excellent  a  glass 
of  wine  as  man  need  care  for.  In  an  hour 
hence — say  two  at  most — I  shall  be  on  my 
way  over  to  St.  Cloud.  Who  is,  then,  1 
ask  you,  to  be  the  wiser  ?  You'll  not  put 
me  down  in  the  night  report — don't  start 
— I  repeat  it — ^you  can't  do  it ;  for  I  had 
no  countersign  to  pass  through :  and  as 
the  Consul  reads  these  sheets  every  mom- 
^^^9  jou  are  not  going  to  lose  your  com- 
mission for  the  salra  of  an  absurd  punctilio 
that  nobody  on  eurth  will  thank  yon  for. 


Come,  come,  my  worthy  lieutenant,  these 
same  excellent  scruples  of  yours  savor  fu 
more  of  the  scholar  at  the  rigid  old  Poly- 
technique  than  the  young  officer  of  hnssuSt 
Help  me  to  that  ortolan  there,  and  pass 
the  bottle.  There — a  bumper  of  such  a 
vintage  is  a  good  reward  for  so  much  talk- 
ing. 

While  the  abbe  continued  to  exert  him- 
self by  many  a  flippant  remark,  and  many 
a  smart  anecdote,  to  dissipate  the  gloom 
that  now  fell  over  my  spirits,  I  grow  only 
more  and  more  silent.  The  one  false  step 
I  had  taken  already  presented  itself  before 
me  as  the  precedent  ror  further  wrong,  and 
I  knew  not  what  course  to  take,  nor  how  to 
esca]x»  from  my  dilemma.  J 

**I  say,  lieutenant,"  said  D'Ervan,  afttt  \ 
a  pause  of  some  minutes,  during  which  he 
had  never  ceased  to  regard  me  with  a  fixed, 
steady  stare,  *'you  are  about  as  unlike  the 
usual  character  of  your  countrymen  as  one 
can  well  conceive." 

"  How  BO  ?  "  said  I,  half  smiling  at  the 
remark. 

"All  the  Irishmen  I  have  ever  seen,"  re- 
plied he — **and  I  have  known  some  scores 
of  them — were  bold,  dashing,  intrepid  fel-' 
lows,  that  cared  nothing  for  an  enterprise 
if  danger  had  no  share  m  it — who  loved  a 
diffieufty  as  other  men  love  safety — ^who 
had  an  instinct  for  where  their  own  reck- 
less courage  would  give  them  an  advantage 
over  all  otliers,  and  took  life  easilv,  under 
the  conviction  that  every  day  coulcf  present 
the  circumstance  where  a  ready  wit  and  a 
stout  heart  could  make  the  way  to  fortnnei 
Such  were  the  Irish  I  kncAv  in  the  Brigade; 
and  though  not  a  man  of  the  number  had 
ever  seen  what  they  called  the  Green  Island, 
they  were  as  unlilce  English,  or  French,  or 
Germans,  or  any  other  people,  as — as  the 
old  court  of  Louis  XIV.  was  unlike  the 
guard-room  style  of  reception  that  goes  on 
now-a-days  yonder.*' 

"What  you  say  may  be  just,"  said  I 
coolly ;  "  and  if  I  seem  to  have  few  features 
of  that  headlong  spirit  which  is  the  gift  ot 
my  nation,  the  circumstances  of  my  boy- 
hood could  well  explain,  perhaps  excuse 
them.  From  my  earliest  years  I  liave  had 
to  struggle  against  ills  that  many  men^  in 
a  lon^  lifetime,  do  not  meet  with.  If 
suspicion  and  distrust  have  crept  or  stolen 
into  my  heaat,  it  is  from  watching  the  con- 
duct of  those  I  deemed  high-spirited  and 
honorable,  and  seeing  them  weak,  and 
vacillating,  and  faithless.  And  lastly,  if 
every  early  hdpe  that  stirred  my  heart  does 
but  wane  and  pale  within  me,  as  stars  go 
out  when  day  is  near,  yon  cannot  won* 
der  that  I,  who  stand  alone  hero,  without 
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iome  or  friend,  should  feel  a  throb  of  fear 
t  anght  which  may  tarnish  a  name  that 
A3  yet  DO  memory  of  past  services  to  rely 
ipon.  And  if  you  knew  how  sorely  such 
motions  war  against  the  spirit  that  lives 
icre,  believe  me  you  had  never  made  the 
eproiich — my  punishment  is  enough  al- 
eadv." 

""Forgive  me,  my  dear  boy,  if  I  said 
inyihing  could  wound  ^ou  for  a  moment," 
iaid  the  Abbe.  ''  This  costume  of  mine, 
hev  say,  civcs  a  woman's  privilege,  and 
Tuly  I  believe  it  does  something  of  the 
Kx's  impertinence  also.  I  ought  to  have 
Inown  you  better,  and  I  do  know  you 
iKtter  by  this  time.  And  now  let  me  press 
I  request  I  made  some  half  an  hour  ago — 
tell  me  this  same  story  of  yours.  I  long  to 
kam  something  of  tne  little  boy  where  I 
feeUueh  affection  for  the  man." 

The  look  of  kindness  and  the  tone  of 
soothing  interest  that  accompanied  these 
"vorde^  I  could  not  resist ;  so,  drawing  my 
chair  close  toward  him,  I  began  the  narra- 
tive of  my  life.  He  listened  with  the  most 
Sr  attention  to  my  account  of  the  polit- 
eondition  of  Ireland,  questioned  mo 
clojely  as  to  my  own  connection  with  the 
intrigacs  of  the  period  ;  and  when  I  men- 
tioned the  name  of  Charles  de  Meudon,  a 
livid  paleness  overspread  his  features  as  he 
ifked,  in  a  low,  hollow  tone,  if  I  were  with 
Iiim  when  he  died  ? 

"Yes,''  replied  I,  "  by  his  bedside/' 

"Did  he  ever  s})eak  to  you  of  me  ?  Did 
heerer  tell  vou  much  of  his  early  life  when 
in  Provence^  " 

*'Ye3,  yes;  he  spoke  often  of  those 
happy  days  in  the  old  chdteau,  where  his 
liiter^  on  whom  he  doted  to  distraction, 
vu  his  companion.  Hers  was  a  sad  story, 
too.  Strange,  is  it  not,  I  have  never  heard 
<tf  her  since  I  came  to  France  ?" 

A  long  pause  followed  these  words,  and 
the  abbe  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand, 
vid  seemed  to  be  lost  in  thought. 

"She  was  hi  love  with  her  cousin,"  I  con- 
tinued, *•  and  Charles,  unhappily,  refused 
ki*  consent.  Unhappily,  1  say,  for  he 
*tpt  over  his  conduct  on  his  death-bed.  ' 

"Did  he  ?"  cried  the  Abbe,  with  a  start, 
vhile  his  eye  flashed  fire,  and  his  nostrils 
■veiled  and  dilated  like  a  chafed  horse. 
"Did  he  do  this?" 

**Ye8,  bitterly  he  repented  it;  and 
although  he  never  confessed  it,  I  could  see 
fttt  he  had  Ixjen  deceived  by  others,  and 
^^wi?d  from  Ilia  own  hi^h-souled  purpose 
'ttpecting  bis  sister,  iwonder  what  be- 
«wneo(  Claude — he  entered  the  Church." 

"Ay,  and  lies  there  now,"  i-eplied  the 
Abkc,  sternly. 


"Poor  fellow !  is  he  dead,  too  ?  and  so 
young. " 

'  *  Yes.  He  con  tri  ved  to  entangle  himself 
in  some  Jacobite  plot." 

"  Why,  he  was  a  royalist" 

*'  So  lie  was.  It  might  have  been  another 
conspiracy,  then — some  Chouan  intriffue. 
Whatever  it  was,  the  government  heard  of 
it ;  he  was  arrested  at  the  door  of  his  own 
presbyter e;  the  grenadiers  were  drawn  up 
m  his  own  garden,  and  he  was  tried,  con- 
demned, and  shot  in  less  than  an  hour. 
The  officer  of  the  company  ate  the  dinner 
that  was  preparing  for  him." 

^'  W^hat  a  destiny !  And  Marie  de  Meu- 
don ?  " 

*'  Hush  ?  the  name  is  proscribed.  The 
De  Meudons  professed  strong  royalist 
opinions,  and  Bonaparte  would  not  permit 
her  bearing  her  family  name.  She  is  Known 
by  that  of  her  mother's  family,  except  by 
those  poor  minions  of  the  Court,  who 
endeavor,  with  their  fade  affectation,  to 
revive  the  graceful  pleasantries  of  Marie 
Antoinette's  time,  and  they  call  her  LaBose 
de  Provence." 

"  La  Rose  de  Provence,"  cried  I,  spring- 
ing up  from  my  chair,  **  the  sister  of 
Charles  !"  Avhile  a  thrill  of  ecstasy  ran 
through  my  frame,  followed  the  moment 
after  by  a  cold,  faint  feeling ;  and  I  sank 
almost  breathless  in  the  chair. 

"  Ha  ! "  cried  the  Abbi',  leaning  over  me, 
and  holding  the  lamp  close  to  my  face, 
"what — "  And  then,  as  he  resumed  his 
place,  he  slowly  muttered  between  his  teeth, 
**  I  did  not  dream  of  this." 

Not  a  word  was  now  spoken  by  either. 
The  abbo  sat  mute  and  motionless,* his  eyes 
bent  upon  the  floor,  and  his  hands  clasped 
before  liim.  As  for  me,  every  emotion  of 
hope  and  fear,  joy  and  sorrow,  succeeded 
each  other  in  my  mind  ;  and  it  was  only  as 
I  thought  of  De  Beauvais  once  more  that 
a  gloomy  despair  spread  itself  before  me, 
and  1  remembered  that  he  loved  her,  and 
how  the  abbe  hinted  his  passion  was  re- 
turned. 

*'The  day  is  breaking,"  said  D'Ervan, 
as  he  opened  the  shutter  and  looked  out ; 
"  I  must  away.  Well,  I  hope  I  may  tell 
my  poor  friend  De  Beauvais  that  you'll  not 
refuse  his  request.  Charles  de  Meudon's 
sister  may  have  a  claim  on  your  kindness 
too." 

"  If  I  thought  that  she—" 

"  You  mean,  that  she  loved  him.  You 
must  take  his  word  for  that.  She  is  not 
likely  to  make  a  confidant  of  you  ;  besides, 
he  tells  you  it's  a  last  meeting.  You  can 
scarcely  say  nay.  Poor  girl,  he  is  the  only 
one  remaining  to  her  of  all  her  house.     On 
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hie  departure^  yon  are  not  more  a  stranger 
here  tnan  is  she  in  the  land  of  her  fathers." 

"  ril  do  it,  I'll  do  it,"  cried  I,  passion- 
ately.  "  Let  him  meet  me  where  he  men- 
tioned.    rU  be  there." 

*«  That's  as  it  should  be,"  said  the  Abb^, 
grasping  my  hand^  and  pressing  it  fervently; 
"  but  come,  don't  forget  you  must  pass  me 
through  this  same  cordon  of  yours. 

Witn  a  timid  and  shrinKing  heart  I 
walked  beside  the  abbe  across  the  open  ter- 
race, toward  the  large  gate,  which  with  its 
bronzed  and  gilded  tracery  was  already 
shining  in  the  rich  sunlight. 

"A  fine- looking  fellow,  that  dragoon 
yonder  ;  he's  decorated,  I  see." 

"Yes  ;  an  old  hussar  of  the  Garde." 

"What's  he  called?" 

"  Pierre  Dulong ;  a  name  well  known  in 
his  troop." 

"  Halte  III  I "  cried  the  soldier,  as  we  ap- 
proached. 

"  Your  officer,"  said  I. 

"  The  word  ?  " 

*'Arcole." 
Pass,  *  Arcole,'  and  good  morrow.** 
Adieu,  lieutenant. — adieu,  Pierre,"  said 
the  Abbe,  as  he  waved  his  hand  and  passed 
out 

I  stood  for  a  minute  or  two  uncertain  of 
purpose ;  why,  I  know  not.  The  tone  of 
the  last  few  words  seemed  uttered  in  some- 
thine^like  a  sneer.  **  What  folly,  though  ! " 
said  1  to  myself.  "  D'Ervan  is  a  strange 
fellow,  and  it  is  his  way." 

"  AVo  shall  meet  soon,  abbe,"  I  cried  out, 
as  he  was  turning  the  comer  of  the  park 
wall. 

"  Yes,  yes,  rely  on  it,  we  shall  meet — and 
soon." 

He  kept  his  word. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


LA  ROSE  DE  PROVENCE. 


The  one  thought  that  dwelt  in  my  mind 
the  entire  dav  was,  that  Marie  de  Rochfort 
was  Charles  de  Meudon's  sister.  The  fact 
once  known,  seemed  to  explain  that  secret 
power  she  exercised  over  my  hopes  and 
longings.  The  spell  her  presence  threw 
around  ever  as  she  passed  me  in  the  park  ; 
that  strange  influence  with  which  the  few 
words  I  had  heard  her  speak  still  remained 
fast-rooted  in  my  memory  ;  all  these  did  I 
attribute  to  the  hold  her  name  had  taken 
of  my  heart,  as  I  sat  night  after  night  lis- 
tening to  her  brother's  stories.  Ana  then, 
why  had  I  not  guessed  it  earlier  ? — why  had 


'  I  not  perceived  the  striking  resemblanoe 
which  it  now  seemed  impossible  toove^ 
look  ?  The  dark  eye,  beaming  beneath  i 
brow  squarely  chiseled  like  an  antique 
cameo ;  the  straight  nose  and  short,  vp* 
turned  lip,  where  a  half-saucy  look  seemed 
struggling  with  a  sweet  smile  ;  and  thoi 
the  voice — was  it  not  his  own  rich,  south- 
ern accent,  tempered  by  her  softer  nature  ? 
Yes  ;  I  should  have  known  her.  In  reflec- 
tions like  these  I  made  my  round  of  duty, 
my  whole  heart  wrapped  up  in  this  discov- 
ery. I  never  thouglit  of  De  Beauvais,  or 
his  letter.  It  seemed  to  me  as  though  I 
had  known  her  long  and  intimatelr ;  she 
was  not  the  Rose  de  Provence  of  the  Court 
— the  admired  of  the  Tuileries — the  wo^ 
shiped  belle  of  Versailles— but  Miirie  de 
Meudon,  the  sister  of  one  who  loved  men 
a  brother. 

There  was  a  dark  alley  near  the  Trianon, 
that  led  along  the  side  of  a  little  Isk^ 
where  rocks  and  creeping  plants,  ruddj 
grouped  together,  gave  a  half-wild  aspect 
to  the  scene.  The  tall  beech  and  the  droop- 
ing ash-trees  that  grew  along  the  bank 
threw  their  shadows  far  across  the  still 
water ;  and  here  I  had  remarked  that  Made- 
moiselle de  Meudon  came  frequently  alonei 
It  was  a  place,  from  its  look  of  shade  and 
gloom,  little  likely  to  attract  the  gay  visi- 
tors of  the  Court,  who  better  loved  the 
smoothly-shaven  grass  of  the  palace  walki^ 
or  the  broad  terraces  where  bright  foun- 
tains were  plashing.  Since  I  cliscovercd 
that  she  avoided  me  when  we  met,  I  had 
never  taken  this  path  on  my  rounds,  il* 
though  leading  directly  to  one  of  my  out- 
posts, but  preferred  rather  a  different  and 
longer  route.  Now,  however,  I  sought  it 
eagerly,  and,  as  I  hurried  on,  I  dreaded 
lest  my  unwonted  haste  might  excite  sna- 
picion.  I  resolved  to  see  and  speak  to  her. 
It  was  her  brother's  wish  that  I  should 
know  her  ;  and  till  now  I  felt  as  though  my 
great  object  in  coming  to  France  was  un- 
obtained,  if  I  knew  not  her  whose  name 
was  hallowed  in  my  memory.  Poor 
Charles  used  to  tell  me  she  would  be  • 
sister  to  me.  How  my  heart  trembled  »t 
the  thought !  As  I  drew  near  I  stopped  to 
think  how  she  might  receive  me ;  with 
what  feelings  hear  me  speak  of  one  who 
was  the  cause  of  all  her  unhappiness.  But 
then  they  said  she  loved  De  BcauvaiSi 
What !  wiis  poor  Claude  forgotten  ?  Wtf 
all  the  love-dream  of  her  first  affection 
passed  ?  My  thoughts  ran  wild  as  diffe^ 
ent  impulses  struggled  through  them,  «ni 
I  could  resolve  on  nothing.  Before  m^ 
scarcely  a  dozen  paces,  and  done,  she  steodi 
looking  on  the  calm  lake,  where  the  ligU 
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1  golden  and  green  patches  played,  as  it  me  till  I  hear  all  about  him.  "Where  did 
Tuggied  through  the  dense  folia^ge.     The !  you  meet  first  ?  " 

latterinff  of  my  eabre  startled  her,  and,  j  We  sat  down  upon  a  grassy  bench  beside 
rithoat  looking  bock,  she  dropped  her  Tail,  the  stream,  where  I  at  once  began  the  nar- 
nd  moved  slowly  on.  rative  of  my  flrat  acquaintance  with  De 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Meudon,"  said  I,  tak-  Meudon.  At  first  the  rush  of  sensations 
Qg  off  my  shako,  and  bowing  deeply  be-  \  that  came  crowding  on  me  made  me  speak 
ore  her.  ]  with  difficulty  andeflfort.     The  flutter  of 

"What — how  !  Why  this  name,  sir  ?  her  dress  as  the  soft  wind  waved  it  to  and 
)on-t  you  know  it's  forbidden  hei*e  ?"         j  fro,  the  melody  of  her  voice,  and  her  full, 

"linowit,  madame ;  but  it  is  bj  that  languid  eye,  whore  sorrow  and  long- 
lamc  alone  I  dare  to  speak  to  you  ;  it  was  buried  affection  mingled  their  expression, 
jYlhiitl  learned  to  know  you — from  one  sent  thrilling  through  my  heart  thoughts 
who  loved  you,  and  who  diu  not  reject  my  [  that  I  dared  not  dwell  upon.  Gradually, 
Mmble  heart— one  who,  amid  all  the  trials  as  I  proceeded,  my  mind  recurred  to  my 
it  hard  fate,  felt  the  hardest  to  be — the  poor  friend,  and  I*  warmed  as  I  spoke  of 
inon^hedid  his  sister."  inis  heroic  darings  and  his  bold  counsels. 

"fiijyouspeakof  my  brother  Charles?"  All  his  high-souled  ardor,  all  the  noble- 
aid  6lie,"in  a  voice  low  and  tremulous.        j  ness  of  his  great  nature,  his  self-devotion 

"I  did,  madame.  The  last  message  his  and  his  suffering,  were  again  before  me, 
lipeever  uttered  was  given  to  me,  and  for '  mmglcd  with  those  traits  of  womanly  soft- 

rn.  Xot  until  last  night  did  I  know  that  ness  which  only  belong  to  those  whose 
was  every  hour  of  the  day  so  near  to ;  courage  is  almost  fanaticism.  How  her 
one  whose  name  was  treasured  in  my  dark  eyes  grew  darker  as  she  listened,  and 
keirt."  ,  her  parted  lips  and  her  fast-heaving  bosom 

"Oh  !'tell  me  of  him — tell  me  of  my  l)etrayed  the  agitation  that  she  felt  !  And 
itrCharles! '' cried  she,  as  the  tears  ran ,  how  that  proud  look  melted  into  sorrow 
fist  down  her  pale  cheeks.  *MVhere  was  when  I  told  of  the  day  when  his  outpour- 
Ilia  death?  Was  it  among  strangers  that :  ing  heart  recurred  to  home  and  her,  the 
liebreatlied  his  last  ?  Was  there  one  there  loved  one  of  his  boyhood  ! 
who  loved  him  ?  "  '     Every  walk  in  that  old  terraced  garden, 

"There  was — there  was  1"  cried  I,  pas- 'each  grassy  alley,  and  each  shady  seat,  I 
BODately,  unable  to  say  more.  j  know  as  though  t  Siiw  them.     Although  I 

"And  where  was  that  youth  that  loved  did  not  mention  Claude,  not  even  dis^tinct- 
luBi  BO  tenderly  ?  I  heard  of  him  as  one|ly  allude  to  the  circumstances  which  led 
rto  never  left  his  side — ^tending  him  in  to  their  unhappiness,  I  could  see  that  her 
BdnKhiS,  and  watching  beside  him  in  sor-  cheek  became  paler  and  paler,  and  that, 
WW.    Was  he  not  there?"  despite  an  increased  effort  to  seem  calm, 

**Iwa.s — I  was.  My  hand  held  his.  In  the  features  moved  with  a  slight  jerking 
By  oar  his  last  sigh  was  breathed."  !  motion,  her  lip  trembled  conviilsiycly,  and, 

"Oh !  was  it  you  indeed  who  were  my  with  a  low,  sad  sigh,  she  fell  back"  faint- 
Itothcr'i  friend  r "  said  she,  seizing  my  ing. 

bad  and  pressing  it  to  her  lips.  The  hot,  I  sprang  down  the  bank  toward  the 
tMrsdroppc<l  heavily  on  my  wrist,  and  in  lake,  and  in  an  instant  dipped  my  shako 
iijr ecstasy  I  knew  not  where  I  was.  **  Oh  1 "  in  the  water ;  and  as  I  hastened  back,  she 
cned  she^  passionately,  "  I  did  not  think  j  was  sitting  up,  her  eves  staring  madlj 
that  in  my  loneliness  such  a  happiness  as  ground  her,  her  look  wifd  almost  to  insani- 
fluB  remained  for  me.  I  never  dreamed  to  '  ty,  while  her  outstretched  finger  pointed 
•Wind  speak  to  one  who  knew  and  loved  to  the  copse  of  low  beech  near  us. 
yown  aear  Charles — who  could  tell  me  *'Tliere,  there!  I  saw  him  !"  said  she, 
« his  solitary  hours  of  exile  ;  what  hopes  "  He  was  there  now.  Look  !  look  ! 
ttd  fears  stirred  that  proud  heart  of  his  ;  Shocked  at  the  terrified  expression  of  her 
rtocoaJd  brin^  back  to  me  in  all  their  features,  and  alarmed  lept  my  story  had 
force  igain  the  bright  hours  of  our  happy  conjured  up  before  her  disorJlcred  imagi- 
JWth,  when  wc  were  all  to  each  other";  nation  the  image  of  her  lost  brother,  I 
vhen  our  childhood  knew  no  greater  bliss  rpoke  to  her  in  words  of  encouragement. 
tt«n  that  we  loved.  Alas!  alas  I  how  ** No,  no,"  replied  she  to  my  words;  "I 
A)rt-lived  was  it  all !    He  lies  buried  be-  saw  fiim — I  heard  his  yoice,  too.     Let  us 

f^i  the  sea  in  the  soil  of  the  stranger,  and  leave  this.  Bring  me  to  the  Trianon  ; 
live  on  to  monm  oyer  the  past,  and  shud-  nnd — "  The  terrified  and  eapr  look  she 
^  it  the  fntnre.  But  come,  let  us  sit ,  threw  around  at  each  word  did  not  admit 
dovn  upon  this  bank.    You  must  not  leave .  of  longer  parley,  and  I  drew  her  arm  with- 
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in  mine  to  lead  her  forward.  "  This  is  no 
fancy,  as  you  deem  it,"  said  she,  in  a  low 
and  broken  tone,  to  which  an  accent  of 
hitterncss  lent  a  terrible  power;  "nor 
could  tlie  grave  give  up  before  me  one  so 
full  of  terror  to  my  heart  as  him  I  saw 
there."  Her  head  sank  heavily  as  she  ut- 
tered this  ;  and,  notwithstanding  every  ef- 
fort I  made,  she  spoke  no  more,  nor  would 
give  me  any  answer  to  my  questions  re- 
garding the  cause  of  her  fears.  As  we 
walked  foi^ward  we  heard  the  sound  of 
voices,  which  she  at  once  recognized  as  be- 
longing to  the  Court  party,  and  pressing 
my  hand  slightly,  she  motioned  me  to 
leave  her.  1  pressed  the  pale  fingers  to 
my  lips,  and  darted  away,  my  every 
thought  bent  on  discovering  the  cause  of 
her  late  fright.  In  an  instant  I  was  back 
beside  the  lake.  I  searched  every  copse 
and  every  brake.  I  wandered  for  hours 
through  the  dark  woods,  but  nothing 
could  I  see.  I  stooped  to  examine  the 
ground,  but    could  not  even  detect  the 

{)ressui'e  of  a  footstep.  The  dried  branches 
ay  unbroken,  and  the  leaves  unpressed 
around;  and  I  at  last  became  convinced 
that  an  excited  brain,  and  a  mind  harass- 
ed by  a  long  sorrow,  had  conjured  up  the 
image  she  spoke  of.  As  I  approached  the 
picket,  which  was  one  of  the  most  remote 
m  my  rounds,  I  resolved  to  ask  the  sentry 
had  he  seen  any  one. 

*'Yes,  lieutenant,"  said  the  soldier;  "a 
man  passed  some  short  time  ago  in  an  un- 
dress uniform.  He  gave  the  word,  and  I  let 
him  proceed." 

*' Was  he  old  or  young  ?" 

"Middle-aged,  and  of  your  height." 

**  Which  way  did  he  tate  ?  " 

"  He  turned  toward  the  left  as  he  passed 
out ;  I  lost  sight  of  him  then." 

I  hurried  immediately  onward,  and  en- 
tered the  wood  by  the  path  in  the  direction 
mentioned,  my  mind  painfully  excited  by 
what  I  heard,  and  resolved  to  do  every- 
thing to  probe  this  matter  to  the  bottofti ; 
but,  though  I  walked  miles  in  every  di- 
rection, I  met  none  save  a  few  fagot-gath- 
erers, and  they  had  not  seen  any  one  like 
him  I  sought  for.  With  a  weary  and  a 
heavy  heart  I  turned  toward  my  quarters, 
all  the  happiness  of  my  morning  dashed  by 
the  strange  event  I  have  related.  My 
night  was  feverish  and  disturbed :  for  a 
long  time  I  could  not  sleep,  and,  when  I 
did,  wild  and  terrible  fancies  came  on  me, 
and  I  started  up  in  terror.  A  horrible 
face  recurred  at  every  instant  to  my  mind's 
eye ;  and  even  when  awake,  the  least  noise, 
the  slightest  rustling  of  the  leaves  in  the 
park,  agitated  and  excited  me.    At  last. 


worn  out  with  the  painful  struggle  be- 
tween sleep  and  waking,  I  arose  and  di*es&- 
ed.  The  day  was  breaking,  and  already 
the  birds  were  caroling  to  the  rising  sun. 
I  strolled  out  into  the  park.  The  fresh 
and  bracing  air  of  morning  cooled  my 
burning  brow ;  the  mild  influences  of  the 
hour,  when  sweet  perfumes  float  softly  in 
the  dew-loaded  breeze,  soothed  and  calmed 
me ;  and  I  wandered  back  in  thought  to 
her  who  already  had  given  a  charm  to  my 
existence  I  never  knew  before. 

The  long-wished-for  dream  of  my  boy- 
hood was  realized  at  last.  I  knew  the 
sister  of  my  friend.  I  sat  beside  her,  and 
heard  lier  speak  to  me  in  tones  so  like  his 
own.  I  was  no  longer  the  friendless  alien, 
without  one  to  cai-e  K)r,  one  to  feel  interest- 
ed in  his  fortunes.  The  isolation  that 
pressed  so  painfully  on  me  fled  before  that 
thought,  and  now  I  felt  raised  in  my  own 
esteem  by  those  dark  eyes  that  thanked  me 
as  I  spoke  of  poor  Charles.  What  a  thrill 
that  look  sent  through  my  heart !  Oh, 
did  she  know  the  power  or  that  glance  I 
Could  she  foresee  what  seeds  of  high  am- 
bition her  every  smile  was  sowing !  The 
round  ^0/  my  duty  was  to  me  devoid  of  all 
fatique,  and  I  retui-ned  to  my  quarters  with 
a  light  step  and  a  lighter  heart. 

Tno  entire  day  1  lingered  about  the 
Trianon  and  near  the  lake,  but  Marie  never 
came,  nor  did  she  appear  in  the  walks  at 
all.  *'  Was  she  ill  ?  had  the  vision,  what- 
ever it  was,  of  yesterday,  jn-eyed  upon  her 
health  ?"  were  my  first  thoughts,  and  I 
mquired  eagerly  if  any  doctor  had  been 
seen  about  the  chateau  ;  but  no,  nothing 
unusual  seemed  to  have  occurred,  and  a 
ball  was  to  take  place  that  very  evening. 
I  would  have  given  worlds,  were  they  mine, 
even  to  know  in  what  part  of  the  palace 
she  was  lodged  ;  and  fifty  times  did  I  in- 
fect to  have  some  duty,  as  an  excuse  to 
cross  the  terrace,  and  steal  a  cautious 
glance  toward  the  windows,  but  in  vain. 

So  engrossed  was  my  mind  with  thoughts 
of  her  that  I  forjjot  all  else.  The  pickets, 
too,  I  had  not  visited  since  daybreak,  and 
my  report  to  the  minister  remained  unfill- 
ed. It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  I  sal- 
lied forth  to  my  duty,  and  night,  with 
scarce  a  star,  was  falling  fast.  My  pre- 
occupation prevented  my  feeling  the  way 
as  I  walked  along  ;  and  1  had  already  vis* 
ited  all  the  outposts  except  one,  when  a  low, 
faint  whistle,  that  seemed  to  issue  from  the 
copse  near  me,  startled  me.  It  was  repeat* 
ed  after  a  moment,  and  I  called  out, 

"  Who's  there  ?    Advance. " 

"Ah,  I  thought  it  was  you,  Burke,  "said 
a  voice  I  at  once  knew  to  be  Beauvais's. 
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r«a  broke  faitli  -witb  me  at  the  town- 
tTonder,  and  sol  had  to  come  down 
%* 

•How?  You  Bnrely  were  not  there 
mlpassed  ?" 

'Ye?,  but  I  was,  though.    Did  yon  not 
tbe  woodcntter,  witli  iiis  blouse  on  his 
D,  lighting  his  pipe  at  the  door  of  the 
irdhouse  ?  " 
"Yes;  but  you  can't  mean  that  it  was 

"Do  vou  remember  his  saying,  *  Buy  a 
eap  ciarreice  of  wood,  lieutenant — I'll 
ive  it  at  your  quarters  ? ' " 
"De  Bciuvais,"  said  I,  gravel v,  "these 
ks  may  be  fatal  to  us  both.  My  orders 
J  positiTe,  and  if  I  disobey  them  there 
B  no  powerful  friends  nor  nigh  relatives 
Kreen  mo  from  a  deserving  punish- 
mt/' 

"What  folly  you  8i)eak,  Burke  !  If  I  did 
it  know  you  better,  I  should  say  you 
ndged  me  the  hospitality  I  have  myself 
ked  you  for.  One  night  to  rest^and  I 
led  il  much,  if  you  knew  but  all — ^and 
le  day  to  speak  to  Marie,  and  you  have 
JDe  vlth  me.  Is  that  too  much  ?  " 
"Xo— not  if  I  did  not  betray  a  trust  in 
leltenng  vou,  far  too  little  to  speak  of, 
Qch  less  tiiank  me  for ;  but — " 
"Do  spare  me  these  scruples,  and  lot  us 
lice  the  shortest  way  to  your  quarters  ;  a 
ipper,  and  three  chairs  to  sleep  on,  are 
orth  all  your  arguments,  eloquent  though 
Jerbe." 

Ve  walked  on  together,  almost  in  si- 
nce; I  overwhelmed  with  fear  for  the  re- 
dt  should  my  oonduct  ever  become  known, 
e  eridently  chagrined  at  my  reception  of 
io,  and  little  disposed  to  make  allowances 
3r  tcraples  he  would  not  have  respected 
inuelf. 

"So  here  we  are  at  last,"  said  ho,  as  he 
iirew  himself  on  my  little  sofa,  seemingly 
om  out  with  exhaustion.  I  had  now  time 
)  look  at  him  by  the  liffht,  and  almost 
iirted  back  at  the  spectacle  that  presented 
Ml  His  dress,  which  was  that  of  tho 
Kueat  peasant,  was  ragged  and  toni ;  his 
hoes  scarce  held  together  with  coarse 
ium^  and  his  beard,  unshaven  for  weeks 
)vt,  increased  the  haggard  look  of  features 
'hoe  actual  want  and  8tan*ation  seemed 
mprened.  "You  are  surprised  at  my 
^nme,"  said  he,  with  a  sad  smile  ;  "  and, 
Krt«8,  Crillac  would  not  court  a  customer 
babited  as  I  am  just  now  ;  but  what  will  you 
Hfwhen  I  assure  you  that  the  outward 
^^uu^— and  you  will  not  accuse  him  of  any 
^optnous  extravagance — has  a  very  great 
adranta^  over  the  inner  one  ?  In  plain 
*^,  hentenant,  you'd  hurry  your  cook, 
vokL— 88 


if  you  knew  I  havo  not  tastod  food,  save 
what  the  hedges  atlord,  for  two  days  ;  not 
from  poverty  neither ;  there's  wliorewithal 
there  to  dine,  even  at  Beauvilliors's."  He 
rattled  a  well-filled  purse  tis  he  spoke. 

"  Come,  como,  Do  Beauvnis,  you  accuse 
me  of  doing  the  honors  with  a  bad  grace, 
and,  in  truth,  I  wish  I  were  your  host 
outside  the  pickets  ;  but  lot  me  retrieve  my 
character  a  little — tiste  this  capon." 

"If  you  never  dined  with  a  wolf  you 
shall  now,"  said  ho,  drawing  his  chair  to 
the  table  and  filling  a  large  goblet  with 
Burgundy.  For  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  he 
ate  on  like  a  man  whom  long  starvation 
had  rendered  half  savage  ;  then  ceasing 
suddenly,  he  looked  up,  and  eaid  :  "  Lieu- 
tenant, the  cuisine  hero  might  tempt  a 
morc  fastidious  man  than  I  am  ;  and  if 
these  people  are  not  hospitable  enough  to 
invite  you  to  their  soirees,  they  certainly 
do  not  starve  you  at  home." 

"  IIow  knew  you  that  I  was  not  asked  to 
the  chateau  ?  "  said  I,  reddening  with  a 
sense  of  offended  pride  I  could  not  con- 
ceal. 

"  Know  it  ?  Why,  man,  these  things 
are  known  at  once  ;  people  talk  of  them  m 
saloons  and  morning  visits,  and  comment 
on  them  in  promenades  ;  and  though  I 
seem  not  to  have  been  keeping  company 
with  the  beau  monde  latterly,  I  hear  what 
goes  on  there  too.  But  trust  me,  boy,  if 
your  favor  stands  not  high  with  the  Court 
of  to-day,  you  may  perhaps  be  preparing 
the  road  to  fortune  with  that  or  to-mor- 
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row. 

"  Though  you  speak  in  riddle,  De  Beau- 
vais,  so  long  as  I  suspect  that  what  you 
mean  would  offer  insult  to  those  I  serve, 
let  me  say — and  I  say  it  in  all  temper  but  in 
all  firmness — you'll  find  no  ready  listener 
in  me.  The  highest  favor  I  aspire  to  is 
the  praise  of  our  great  chief,  General  Bo- 
naparte, and  here  1  pledge  his  health." 

"I'll  drink  no  more  wine  to-night," said 
he  sulkily,  pushing  his  glass  before  him. 
"Is  this  to  be  my  bed  ?" 

"'  Of  course  not ;  mine  is  ready  for  vou. 
I'll  rest  on  the  sofa  there  ;  for  I  shall  liave 
to  visit  my  pickets  by  daybreak." 

"  In  Heaven's  name,  for  what  ?  "  said  he, 
with  a  half  sneer.  "What  can  that  poor 
Savary  be  dreaming  of  ?  Is  there  any  one 
about  to  steal  the  staircase  of  the  Louvre, 
or  the  clock  from  tho  pavilion  of  the  Tui- 
lerjes  ?  or  is  it  the  Siivants  of  the  Institute 
he's  afmid  of  losing  ?" 

"  Rail  on,  my  good  friend ;  you'll  find 
it  very  hard  to  make  an  old  scholar  of  the 
Polytechniquc  think  poorly  of  tho  man  that 
gains  battles." 
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"  Well,  well,  I  give  up  my  faith  in  phy- 
siognomy. Do  you  remember  that  same 
evening  in  the  Tuileries,  when  I  asked  your 
pardon,  and  begged  to  be  your  friend  ?  I 
thought  you  a  different  fellow  then  from 
what  I  see  you  now ;  that  silly  hussar  pe- 
lisse has  turned  many  a  head  before  yours." 

**  You  wish  to  make  me  angry,  De  Beau- 
vais,  and  you'll  not  succeed.  A  night's 
rest  will  bring  you  to  a  better  temper  with 
all  the  world/' 

**  Will  it,  faith  !  In  that  case  a  tolera- 
bly large  portion  of  it  must  take  leave  of  it 
before  morning;  for  I  promise,  vou,  my 
worthy  hussar,  there  are  some  I  don't  ex- 
pect to  feel  so  very  charitably  toward  as 
you  expect." 

"  Well,  well — ^what  say  you  to  bed  ?  " 

"  I'll  sleep  where  I  am,"  said  he,  with 
some  harshness  in  his  tone.  "Good- 
night." The  words  were  scarcely  uttered 
when  he  turned  on  his  side,  and,  shading 
his  eyes  from  the  light  with  his  hand,  fell 
fasfc  asleep. 

It  was  already  past  midnight,  and  as  I  was 
fatiffued  with  my  day's  walking,  I  soon  re- 
tired to  my  bed,  but  not  to  rest.  When- 
ever I  closed  my  eyes,  Beauvais's  pale  and 
worn  face  seemed  before  me — the  haggard 
expression  of  suffering  and  privation  ^  and 
then  I  fell  to  thinking  what  enterprise  of 
danger  could  involve  him  in  such  necessi- 
ties as  these.  It  must  be  one  of  peril,  or 
he  had  not  become  what  now  I  saw  him. 
His  very  voice  was  changed — its  clear, 
manly  tone  was  now  harsh  and  dissonant ; 
his  frank  and  cheerful  look  was  downcast 
and  suspicious. 

At  last,  worn  out  with  thinking,  I  fell 
asleep,  but  was  suddenly  awaken^  by  a 
voice  shouting  from  the  outer  room.  I  sat 
up  and  listened.  It  was  De  Beauvais,  call- 
ing wildly  for  help ;  the  cry  grew  fainter, 
ana  soon  sank  into  the  long-drawn  respira- 
tion of  repose.  Poor  fellow  !  even  in  his 
dreams  his  thoughts  were  of  strife  and 
danger. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
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The  day  was  just  breaking  when  I  was 
up  and  stirring,  resolving  to  visit  the  pick- 
ets before  De  Beauvais  awoke,  for  even  still 
the  tone  of  ridicule  he  assumed  was  strong 
before  me.  I  passed  stealthily  through  the 
room  where  he  was  still  sleeping :  the  faint 
light  streamed  through  the  half-closed 
shutters,  and  fell  upon  a  face  so  pale,  so 
haggard,  and  so  worn^  that  I  started  back 


in  horror.  How  altered  was  he,  indeed, 
from  what  I  had  seen  him  first  1  The 
cheek  once  ruddy  with  the  flush  of  youth  was 
now  pinched  and  drawn  in  ;  the  very  lips 
were  bloodless,  as  if  not  illness  alone,  but 
long  fasting  from  food,  had  pressed  upon 
him.  His  nair,  too,  which  usedtofodl  up- 
on his  shoulders  and  on  his  neck  in  rich 
and  perfumed  locks,  silky  and  delicate  aa  a 

firl's,  was  now  tangled  and  matted,  and 
ung  across  his  face  and  temples  wild  and 
straggling.  Even  to  his  bands  his  changed 
condition  was  apparent ;  for  they  were  torn 
and  bleeding;  while  in  the  attitude  of 
sleep,  you  could  trace  the  heavy  uncon- 
scious slumber  of  one  utterly  worn  out  and 
exhausted.  His  dress  was  of  the  coarse 
stuff  the  peasants  wear  in  their  blouses, 
and  even  that  seemed  old  and  worn.  What 
strange  career  had  brought  him  down  to 
this  1  could  not  think ;  for  poor  as  sdl 
seemed  about  him,  his  well-stocked  purse 
showed  that  this  costume  was  worn  rather 
for  disguise  than  necessity.  Such  was  my 
first  thought ;  my  second,  more  painful 
still,  recurred  to  her  he  loved,  by  whom  he 
was,  perhaps,  beloved  in  turn.  OKI  if 
anything  can  add  to  the  bitter  smart  of 
jealousy,  it  is  the  dreadful  conviction  that 
she  for  whom  our  heart's  best  blood  would 
fiow  to  insure  one  hour  of  happiness,  has 
placed  her  whole  life's  fortune  on  the  veriest 
chance,  bestowing  her  love  on  one  whose 
life  gives  no  guarantee  fbr  the  future — no 
hope,  no  pledge,  that  the  world's  wildest 
schemes  of  daring  and  ambition  are  not 
dearer  to  his  eyes  than  all  her  charms  and 
affections.  How  does  our  own  deep  devo- 
tion come  up  before  us  contrasted  with 
this!  and  how,  in  the  consciousness  of 
higher  motives  and  moi*e  ennobling 
thoughts,  do  we  still  feel  inferior  to  him 
who,  if  poor  in  all  besides,  is  rich  in  her 
love.  Such  envious  feelings  filled  my 
heart  as  I  looked  on  him  ;  and  with  slow, 
sad  step  I  moved  on,  when  by  accident  I 
came  a^inst  a  chair,  and  threw  it  down. 
•The  noise  awoke  him,  and  with  a  spring 
he  was  on  his  legs,  and,  drawing  a  pistcu 
from  his  bosom,  cried  out, 

** Ha!— what  is't?  Why,  Burke,  it's 
youl    What  hour  is  it?" 

"  Not  four  yet  I'm  sorry  to  have  dis- 
turbed you,  De  Beauvais :  but  the  chair 
here—" 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  placed  it  so  last  night .  I 
felt  so  very  heav}^  that  I  could  not  trust 
mvself  with  waking  to  a  slight  noise. 
Wnere  to,  so  early  ?  Ah  I  these  pickets — 
I  forgot"  And  with  that  he  lay  down 
again,  and  before  I  left  the  house  was  fast 
asleep  once  more. 
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Some  trifling  details  of  duty  detained 
me  at  one  or  two  of  the  ontpostSy  and  it 
was  beyond  my  usual  time  when  I  turned 
homeward.  I  had  but  just  reached  the 
broad  alley  that  leads  to  the  foot  of  the 
great  terraoe,  when  I  saw  a  fi^re  before 
me  hastening  onward  toward  the  chateau. 
The  flutter  of  the  dress  showed  it  to  be  a 
woman,  and  then  the  thought  flashed  on 
me — it  was  Mademoiselle  de  Meudon.  Yes^ 
it  was  her  step — I  knew  it  well.  She  had 
left  thejpalace  thus  early  to  meet  De  Beau- 
vais.  Without  well  knowing^  what  I  did,  I 
had  increased  my  speed,  and  was  now  rap- 
idly overtaking  ner,  when  the  noise  of  my 
footsteps  on  the  ground  made  her  turn 
about  and  look  bacK.  I  stopped  short  sud- 
denly. An  indistinct  sense  of  something 
culpable  on  my  part,  in  thus  pursuing  her, 
flitted  across  my  mind,  and  I  could  not 
moye.  There  sue  stood,  too,  motionless  ; 
but  for  a  second  or  two  only,  and  then 
beckoned  to  me  with  her  hand.  I  could 
scarcely  trust  my  eyes,  nor  did  I  dare  to 
stir  till  she  had  repeated  the  motion  twice 
or  thrice. 

As  I  drew  near,  I  remarked  that  her  eyes 
were  red  with  weeping,  and  her  face  pale  as 
death.  For  a  moment  she  ^azed  steadfastly 
at  me,  and  then,  with  a  voice  whose  accent 
I  can  never  forget,  she  said, 

"  And  you,  too,  th^  dearest  friend  of  my 
own  Charles,  whose  very  deathbed  spoke  of 
loyalty  to  him,  how  have  you  been  drawn 
from  your  allegiance  ?  " 

I  stood  amazed  and  astounded,  unable  to 
utter  a  word  in  reply,  when  she  resumed : 

"  For  them  there  is  reason,  too.  They 
lived,  or  their  fathers  did,  in  the  sunshine 
3f  the  old  monarchy.  Wealth,  rank,  riches, 
power — all  were  theirs :  but  you,  who  came 
amongst  us  with  high  hopes  of  greatness, 
where  others  have  earned  them  on  the  fleld 
of  battle — ^whose  youth  is  a  guarantee  that 
base  and  unworthy  thoughts  should  form 
no  part  of  his  motives,  and  whose  high  ca- 
reer began  under  the  very  eyes  of  him,  the 
idol  of  every  soldier's  heart — oh  1  why  turn 
from  such  a  path  as  this,  to  dark  and 
crooked  ways,  whero  low  intrigue,  and  plot, 
and  treachery  are  better  weapons  than  your 
own  stout  heart,  and  your  own  bright 
sword  ? '' 

"  Hear  me,  I  pray  you,"  said  I,  bursting 
into  impatience — "hear  me  but  one  word, 
and  know  that  you  accuse  me  wrongfully. 
I  have  no  part  in,  nor  have  I  knowleage  of, 
any  treason." 

''  Oh,  speak  not  thus  to  me.  Thero  aro 
those  who  may  call  their  acts  by  high- 
sounding  titles,  and  say — *  We  are  but  re- 
storing our  own  sovereigns  to  the  land  they 


owned ; '  but  you  are  free  to  think  and  feel. 
No  prestige  of  long  years  blinds  your  rea- 
son, or  obstructs  your  sense  of  right." 

"  Once  more  I  swear,  that  though  I  can 
but  guess  at  where  your  suspicions  point, 
my  mith  is  now  as  true,  my  loyalty  as  firm, 
as  when  I  pledged  myself  at  your  dear 
brother's  side  to  be  a  soldier." 

"Then  why  have  you  mixed  yourself 
with  their  intrigues  ?  Why  are  you  riready 
suspected  ?  Why  has  Madame  Bonaparte 
received  orders  to  omit  your  name  in  all 
the  invitations  to  the  chdteau  ?  " 

"  Alas  I  I  know  not.  I  learn  now,  for 
the  first  time,  that  suspicion  ever  attached 
to  me." 

"  It  is  said,  too — ^for  already  such  things 
are  spoken  of— that  you  know  that  dreadful 
man,  whose  very  presence  is  contamination. 
Oh  I  does  it  not  seem  like  fate,  that  his 
dark  path  should  traverse  every  portion  of 
my  destiny?" 

The  SODS  that  burst  from  her  at  these 
words  seemed  to  rend  her  very  bosom. 

"They  say,"  continued  sne,  while  her 
voice  trembled  with  strong  emotion — "  they 
say  he  has  been  here." 

"  I  know  not  of  whom  you  speak,"  said 
I,  as  a  cold  chill  ran  through  my  blood. 

"  Mehee  de  la  Touche,"  replied  she,  with 
an  effort. 

"I  never  heard  of  him  till  now — the 
very  name  is  unknown  to  me." 

"  Thank  Qod  for  this,"  muttered  she  be- 
tween her  teeth.  "I  thought,  perhaps, 
that  De  Beauvais  had  made  you  Imown  to 
each  other." 

"  No  ;  De  Beauvais  never  introduced 
me,  save  to  some  friends  of  his  one  evening 
at  a  supper,  several  months  back ;  and  only 
one  of  them  have  I  ever  seen  since,  an  AbbS 
d'Eryan  ;  and,  indeed,  if  I  am  guilty  of 
any  breach  of  duty,  I  did  not  think  the  re- 
proach was  to  come  from  you." 

The  bitterness  of  these  last  words  was 
wrung  from  me  in  a  moment  of  wounded 
pride. 

"  How  I  what  mean  you  ?"  said  she,  im- 
petuously. "No  one  has  dared  to  call  my 
fidelity  mto  question,  nor  speak  of  me  as 
&lse  to  those  who  cherish  and  protect  me." 

"You  mistake  my  meaning,"  said  I, 
sadly  and  slowly ;  then  hesitating^  how  far 
I  should  dare  allude  to  De  Beauvais's 
affection,  I  stopped,  when  suddenly  her 
face  became  deeply  flushed,  and  a  tear 
started  to  her  eve.  "Alas,  she  loves  him," 
said  I  to  my  neart,  and  a  sickness  like 
death  passed  over  me. 

"Leave  me,  leave  me  guickly,"  cried 
she.  "  I  see  persons  watching  us  ^om  the 
terrace."  And  with  that,  she  moved  hastily 
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on  toward  the  ch&teau,  and  I  turned  into 
one  of  the  narrow  walks  that  led  into  i^e 
wood. 

Two  trains  of  thought  stmegled  for  mas- 
tery in  my  mind  :  how  had  1  become  sus- 
pected ?  how  should  I  wipe  oat  the  stain 
upon  my  honor  ? 

There  was  not  an  incident  of  my  life 
since  my  landing  in  France  I  did  not  call 
to  mind ;  and  yet^  save  in  the  unhappy 
meeting  with  De  Beauvais^  I  could  see  not 
the  slightest  pix)bability  that  even  malevo- 
lence could  attach  anything  to  my  reputa- 
tion.  Prom  D'Ervan,  it  is  true,  I  heard 
more  than  once  opinions  that  startled  me  ; 
less,  however,  by  anything  direct  in  their 
meaning,  than  that  they  were  totally  new 
and  strange ;  and  yet  the  abb^,  I  had  every 
reason  to  helieve,  was  a  friend  of  the  pre- 
sent government-— at  least  it  was  evident  he 
was  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with  Mon- 
sieur Savary. 

''De  Beauvais  must  clear  up  some  of 
these  doubts  for  me,'*  thought  I ;  "he  must 
inform  me  more  particularly  as  to  those  to 
whom  he  introduced  me.  I  shall  endeavor 
to  learn,  too,  something  of  their  schemes, 
and  thus  guai*d  myself  against  the  mere 
chance  of  suspicion,  for  unquestionably  he 
is  not  in  ignorance  of  the  movement,  what- 
ever it  be."  And  with  such  intentions  I 
hurried  onward,  eager  to  reach  my  quar- 
ters. 

As  I  entered  my  room,  a  low,  heavy  sob 
broke  on  my  ear ;  I  started  back  with  sur- 
prise. It  was  De  Beauvais,  who  sat,  his 
nead  buried  in  his  hands,  leaning  on  the 
table. 

"  Ha  I  *'  said  he,  springing  up,  and  pass- 
ing his  hand  hurriedly  across  his  eyes,  "  so 
soon  back  1    I  scarcely  expected  you.*' 

"  It  is  past  ten  o'clock — a  full  nour  later 
than  my  usual  return." 
•  "Indeed!"  rejoined  he,  with  an  air  of 
impertinent  surprise.  "So  then  your 
picKets  have  been  arresting  and  detaining 
some  poor  devils  gathering  fagots  or  acorns ; 
or  have  you  unfathomed  the  depth  of  this 
terrible  plot  your  Profet  de  Police  has  be- 
come insane  about  ?  " 

"  Neither,"  said  I,  afEecting  a  careless 
tone.  "  The  government  of  the  Consul  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  make  men's  minds 
easy  on  that  score.  Whatever  intrigues  are 
at  work,  they  are  as  little  likely  to  escape 
his  keen  eye  as  their  perpetrators  are,  when 
taken,  the  fire  of  a  grenadier  company." 

**  Ma  foi^  sir,  you  speak  conndently," 
replied  he,  in  an  accent  of  pride  totally  dif- 
ferent from  his  former  tone.  "  And  yet  I 
have  heard  of  persons  just  as  confident,  too, 
who  afterward  confessed  they  had  been  mis- 


taken. But,  perhaps,  it  seems  less  strange 
to  you  that  a  sous-lieutenant  of  artillery 
should  rule  the  destinies  of  France,  than 
that  the  king  of  the  country  should  resume 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors." 

"Take  care,  De  Beauvais,  with  whom 
you  speak.  I  warn  you ;  and  be  aiasnred  FU 
not  be  trifled  with.  One  word  more^  and  I 
put  vou  under  arrest." 

"  jfot  here,  surely,"  replied  he,  in  a  low 
and  searching  voice.  "  Not  here.  Let  us 
walk  out  into  the  park — ^let  it  be  in  the 
great  alley^  or  on  the  terrace  yonder ;  or, 
better  still,  let  the  capture  take  place  in  the 
wood ;  but  do  not  let  your  loyalty  violate 
the  hospitality  of  your  home." 

"  Forgive  me,  1  pray ;  I  knew  not  what 
I  said,  lou  tempted  me  sorely,  though. 
Think  but  for  a  moment,  De  Beauvais,  how 
I  stand  here,  and  let  your  own  heart  judge 
me,  I  am  an  alien — a  friendless  stranger. 
There  lives  not  one  in  all  the  length  and 
breadth  of  France  who  would  raise  a  finger, 
or  speak  one  word  to  save  me,  were  my  head 
in  peril.  My  sword  and  my  fidelity  are  all 
my  hope ;  that  both  should  remain  pure 
and  unblemished  is  all  my  wish.  The  grade 
I  haye  I  owe  to  him — " 

"Great  cause  for  gratitude,  truly,"  he 
broke  in.  "  The  chief  iUvs  of  the  Poly- 
technique  is  made  a  sous-lieutenant  of 
cavalry,  with  functions  of  a  sergeant  of  the 
gendarmerie  ;  with  orders  to  stop  all  travel- 
ers and  search  their  pockets.  Shame  on 
it !  It  was  not  thus  the  rightful  sovereigns 
of  France  regarded  those  who  wore  their 
epaulettes — ^not  thus  did  they  esteem  the 
soldier's  part.  Think,  for  a  second,  what 
you  are,  and  then  reflect  what  you  might 
be.  Gold  and  unimpassioned  as  you  call 
yourself,  I  know  your  heart  better.  There 
lives  not  one  who  treasures  a  higher  ambi- 
tion in  his  breast  than  you.  Ah  I  your  eyes 
sparkle  already.  Think,  then,  I  say,  what 
a  career  opens  before  you,  if  you  have  cour- 
age to  emorace  it.  It's  a  great  game  that 
enables  a  man  to  spring  from  sous-lieu- 
tenant to  colonel  of  a  regiment.  Gom^ 
Burke,  I  can  have  no  reason,  save  your 
welfare,  to  press  these  considerations  on 
you.    What  are  you  writing  there  ?" 

"  A  report  to  the  Profet  de  Police.  I  see 
now,  however  late  it  is,  the  unworthinessof 
the  part  I  have  acted,  in  remaining  in  a 
service  where  I've  listened  to  statements 
such  as  these.  I  shall  ask  to  have  my  grade 
withdrawn,  and  be  reduced  to  the  rwkB ; 
there,  perhaps,  I  maybe  permitted  to  carry 
a  soldier's  musket  without  a  stain  upon  my 
honor." 

"You  can  do  better,  sir,"  interrupted 
he,  as  his  face  grew  purple  with  passion. 
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and  his  eyes  flashed  fire — "  far  better :  call 
up  your  draffoons  yonder,  and  plaoe  me, 
wnere  you  threatenedy  under  arrest ;  for- 
ward your  report  to  the  minister,  that 
Henri  de  Beanyaisy  Marqnis  et  Pair  de 
Franoe,  when  such  things  were,  has  been 
taken  with  the  *  Oroix  de  St.  Louis '  and  the 
cordon  in  his  possession."  Here  he  took 
from  his  bosom  the  decoration,  and  waved 
it  above  his  head.  ^'Add,  too,  that  he 
came  prepared  to  tempt  yonr  loyalty  with 
this. "  He  drew  forth  at  the  words  a  parch- 
ment dooumenty  and  dashed  it  on  the  table 
before  me. 

**  There,  sir,  read  it ;  it  is  the  king's  own 
handwriting— jonr  brevet  of  colonel  to  a 
regiment  of  the  Gkirdes.  Such  proofs  of 
vonr  devotion  can  scarcely  go  unrewarded. 
*they  may  raise  you  to  the  rank  of  police 
spy.  There  is  a  lady  yonder,  too,  who 
should  also  share  in  your  elevation,  as  she 
does  in  vour  loyal  sentiments — Mademoi- 
selle de  Meudon  may  be  too  quick  for  you. 
Lose  no  time,  sir ;  such  chances  as  tnese 
are  not  the  fruit  of  every  day.  After  all, 
I  can  scarcely  go  to  the  guillotine  under 
better  auspices  tnan  with  my  cousin  and  my 
friBtid  as  my  betrayers.  Mayhap,  too,  they'll 
do  you  thehonor  to  make  you  mount  guard 
beside  the  scaffold.  Such  an  occasion  to 
display  your  devotion  should  not  escape 
you.  David  found  it  profitable  to  catch  tne 
expiring  agonies  of  his  own  friends,  as 
with  easel  and  brush  he  sat  beside  the  guil- 
lotine.   The  hint  should  not  be  lost." 

The  insulting  emphasis  with  which  he 
spoke  the  last  words  cut  me  to  the  very 
heart,  and  I  stood  speechless  before  him, 
trembling  like  a  qriminal. 

'^  Let  us  part,  De  Beauvais,"  said  I,  at 
length,  as  I  held  my  hand  toward  him. 
*^  Let  us  say  adieu  to  each  other^  and  for- 
ever. I  can  for]dve  all  you  have  said  to  me 
far  better  than  1  could  myself  had  I  lis- 
tened to  your  persuasions.  What  may  be 
honorable  and  lust  in  you  would  be  l)lack 
ingratitude  and  dark  treachery  in  me.  I 
shall  now  endeavor  to  foreet  we  have  ever 
met,  and  once  more,  sood-by  I'' 

"  You  are  right, '^  replied  he,  after  a 
pause  of  some  seconds,  and  in  a  tone  of 
great  sadness.  ^'We  never  should  have 
met     Adieu  I  ^' 

''  One  word  more,  De  Beauvais.  I  find 
that  I  have  been  suspected  of  some  treason- 
able intercourse,  that  even  hero  I  am 
watched  and  spied  upon ;  tell  me,  I  be- 
seech you,  before  you  go,  from  what  quar- 
ter oomes  this  danger,  that  I  may  guard 
against  if 

"  In  good  truth,  you  give  me  credit*  for 
quicker  perceptions  than  1  have  any  right  to. 


How  so  loyal  a  gentleman  should  lie  under 
such  an  imputation,  I  cannot  even  guess." 

'^  Tour  sneers  shall  not  provoke  me.  The 
fact  is  as  I  state  it ;  and  if  you  will  nothelp 
me  to  the  discovery,  tell  me,  at  least>  who 
are  the  persons  to  whom  you  introduced  me 
formerly  at  Beauvilliers's  ?  " 

"  Very  excellent  company  !  I  trust  none 
of  them  have  cheated  you  at  {*cart6." 

"Pray,  have  done  with  jesting,  and 
answer  me.    Who  is  your  abb6  ?  " 

''Mafoiy  he  is  the  Abb6  d'Ervan.  What 
part  of  Fiance  he  comes  from — who  are 
his  family,  friends,  and  resources — ^are  all 
questions  I  have  never  thought  proper  to 
ask  him,  possibly  because  I  am  not  so  scru- 
pulous on  the  score  of  my  acquaintances 
as  you  are.  He  is  a  very  clever,  amusing, 
witty  person — knows  almost  every  one — ^has 
the  enirie  into  every  house  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  (Germain — can  compose  a  coup- 
let, and  sing  it — make  a  mayonnaise  or  a 
madrigal  better  than  any  man  I  know — 
and,  in  fact,  if  he  were  one  of  these  days  to 
be  a  minister  of  France,  I  should  not  oe  so 
very  much  surprised  as  you  appear  this  mo- 
ment at  my  not  knowing  more  about  him. 
As  to  the  other,  the  Euseian  Secretary,  or 
spy,  if  you  like  the  phrase  better,  he  was 
unlucky  enough  to  have  one  of  his  couriers 
robbed  by  a  party  of  brigands,  which,  scan- 
dal says,  were  sent  out  for  the  purpose  by 
Monsieur  Talleyrand.  His  secret  dispatch- 
es were  opened  and  read ;  and  as  they  were 
found  to  implicate  the  Bussian  government 
in  certain  intrigues  carrying  on,  the  Czar 
had  only  one  course  open,  wnich  was  tore- 
call  the  Sec,  and  disavow  his  whole  pro- 
ceedings. The  better  to  evince  his  dis- 
pleasure, I  hear  they  have  slit  his  nose,  and 
sent  him  to  i)a6s  the  winter  at  Tobolsk. 
Lastly,  the  pr6fet— what  shall  I  say  of  him, 
save  that  he  was  a  pr6fet  in  the  south,  and 
wants  td  be  one  again.  His  greatest  endea- 
vors in  any  cause  will  be  to  pledge  its  suc- 
cess in  Burgundy,  or,  if  you  wish,  drink 
the  downfall  of  its  enemy ;  and  as  to  his 
enthusiasm,  he  cares  a  devilish  deal  more 
for  a  change  of  weather  than  a  change  of 
dynasty,  particularly  in  the  truflSe  season, 
or  when  the  vines  are  ripening.  Such  are 
the  truly  dangerous  associates  you  have 
kept  company  with.  It  now  only  remains 
to  speak  of  my  humble  self,  whose  history, 
I  need  scarcely  say,  is  far  more  at  your 
service  than  worth  the  hearing.  Are  you 
satisfied  ?  " 

'*  Quite  so,  as  regards  me;  ^  no  means 
so,  however,  as  to  your  fate.  Short  as  our 
intimacy  has  been,  I  have  seen  enough  of  you 
to  know  that  qualities  like  yours  should  not 
be  wasted  in  a  mad  or  hopeless  enterprise." 
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"Who  told  you  it  was  either  ?"  inter- 
rupted he,  impetuously.  **  Who  dares  to 
say  that  the  rule  of  a  usurper  is  more  firm- 
ly placed  than  the  prestige  of  a  monarchy, 
that  goes  back  to  nugues  Cai)et  ?  Come, 
come  I  I  will  not  discuss  these  questions 
with  you,  nor  have  I  temper  now  left  to  do 
so.  Give  me  the  countersign  to  pass  the 
sentrv,  and  let  us  part." 

"  Not  in  anger,  though,  De  Beauvais.** 

**Not  in  friendship,  sir,"  replied  he, 
proudly,  as  he  waved  back  with  his  my 
proffered  hand.  "  Adieu  1 "  said  he,  in  a 
softened  tone,  as  he  moved  from  the  room, 
and  then,  turning  quickly  round,  he  add- 
ed :  "  We  may  meet  again  hereafter,  and 
scarcely  can  do  so  on  equal  terms.  If  for^ 
tune  stand  by  you — I  must  be  a  beggar  ; 
should  I  win — ^yours  is,  indeed,  a  sorry  lot. 
When  that  time  comes,  let  him  with  whom 
the  world  goes  best  not  forget  the  other. 
6ood-by  1 '  And  with  that  he  turned  away, 
and  left  the  house. 

I  watched  him  as  he  strode  along  the  si- 
lent alleys,  careless  and  free  as  though  he 
had  no  cause  for  fear,  till  he  disappeared 
in  the  dark  wood,  and  then  I  sat  down  at 
the  door  to  think  over  our  interview. 
Kever  had  my  heart  felt  more  depressed. 
My  own  weakness  in  having  ever  aamitted 
the  intimacy  of  men  whose  dangerous  de- 
signs were  apparent  had  totally  undermined 
the  strong  principle  of  rectitude  I  should 
have  relied  upon  in  such  a  trial,  and  on 
which  I  could  have  thrown  myself  for  sup- 
port. What  had  I  to  ^ide  me  after  ai)^ 
save  my  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Bona- 
parte himself  ?  The  prejudices  of  educa- 
tion— ^the  leanings  of  family  opinion — the 
inclinations  of  friends — exist  not  for  the 
alien.  He  has  to  choose  his  allegiance — ^it 
is  not  born  with  him  ;  his  loyalty  is  not  the 
growth  of  a  hundred  different  sympathies, 
that  have  twined  round  his  heart  in  child- 
hood, and  grown  with  him  to  manhood, 
speaking  of  nome  and  infancy— of  his  own 
native  streams  and  mountains — of  a  land 
that  was  his  father's.  No  1  with  him  it  is 
not  a  conviction — it  is  but  a  feeling.  Such 
was  the  substance  of  my  reverie  ;  and  oa  I 
arose  and  strolled  out  into  the  park,  it  was 
with  a  deeply-uttered  vow  to  be  true  to  him 
and  his  fortunes  whose  name  first  lit  the 
spark  of  ambition  in  my  heart,  and  through 
weal  or  woe  to  devote  myself  to  him. 


CHAPTER   XXXI. 
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The  same  day  that  De  Beauvais  left  me, 
the  Court  took  its  departure  from  Ver- 


sailles. A  sudden  resolution  of  the  Con- 
sul to  visit  the  camp  at  Boulogne,  where 
he  was  to  be  accompanied  by  Madame 
Bonaparte,  was  announced  as  the  reason 
for  this  change,  while  a  dark  rumor  ran 
that  some  deleted  scheme  for  his  assassi- 
nation had  induced  his  friends  to  advise 
this  step.  Certain  it  was,  the  preparations 
were  made  with  the  utmost  speea,  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  after  the  dispatch 
arrived  from  Paris,  the  Court  was  on  its 
way  back  to  the  capital. 

it  was  not  without  a  sense  of  sadness 
that  I  watched  the  equipages  as  they  rolled 
one  by  one  from  beneath  the  deep  colon- 
nade, and  traversed  the  wide  teiTace,  to 
disappear  in  the  recesses  of  the  dark 
forest.  I  strained  my  eyes  to  catch  even  a 
passing  look  at  one,  who  to  me  had  made 
every  walk  and  every  alley  a  thing  to  love. 
But  I  cfould  not  see  her  ;  and  the  last  roll 
of  the  retiring  wheels  died  away  in  the 
distance  without  one  friendly  voice  to  say 
adieu — one  smile  at  parting. 

Though  I  had  not  participated  in  the 
festivities  of  the  chdteau,  nor  even  been 
noticed  by  anv  of  the  guests,  the  absence 
of  its  gay  world,  the  glitter  of  its  brilliant 
cortege^  the  neighing  steeds  in  all  their 
bright  panoply,  the  clank  of  military 
music,  the  gorgeously  dressed  ladies  who 
strolled  along  i^  terraced  walks,  made  the 
solitude  that  followed  appear  dark  and 
desolate  indeed  ;  and  now,  as  I  walked  the 
park,  whose  avenues  at  noonday  were 
silent  as  at  midnight,  the   desertion  im- 

farted  a  melancholy  feeling  to  my  heart 
could  not  explain.  How  often  had  I 
stopped  beneath  that  balcony,  striving  to 
distinguish  the  soft  tones  oi  one  gentle 
voice  amid  the  buzz  of  conversation  1  How 
had  I  watched  the  crowded  promenade 
every  evening  upon  the  teiTace,  to  see  one 
figure  there  among  the  rest  1 — and  when 
my  eye  had  fallen  upon  her,  how  has  it 
followed  and  traced  her  as  she  went ! 
And  now  I  frequented  each  spot  where  I 
had  ever  seen  her,  pacing  at  sunset  the  verv 
walk  she  used  to  take,  dwelling  on  each 
word  she  ever  spoke  to  me.  The  ch&teau, 
too,  of  which  before  I  had  not  passed  the 
door,  I  now  revisited  again  and  again, 
lingering  in  each  room  where  I  thought 
she  had  been,  and  even  resting  on  the 
chairs,  and  calling  up  before  me  her 
ima^  as  though  present 

Thus  passed  over  weeks  and  months. 
The  summer  glided  into  the  mellow 
autumn,  and  the  autumn  itself  ffrew  cold 
and  chill,  with  grayish  skies  and  sighin? 
winds  that  swept  the  leaves  along  the  dark 
walks,  and  moaned  sadly  among  the  tall 
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iec1i-ljeo6.  The  stilli  calm  waters  of  tho 
ttie  lake,  that  reflected  the  bright  foliage 
id  the  deei>-blue  Bkyy  motionless  as  in  a 
kirror,  v»as  now  ruffled  by  the  passing 
reeze,  and  snrged  with  a  low^  sad  sound 

Einst  ltd  rocky  sides ;  and  as  I  watched 
Be  cliaugesy  I  sorrowed  less  for  the  depart- 
Bg  scaaon,  than  that  every  trace  of  nor  I 
ired  waa  fading  from  before  me.  The 
are  and  skeleton  branches  now  threw  their 
•aunt  shadows  where  I  had  seen  her  walk 
i  noonday,  enveloped  in  deep  shade. 
Xirky  watery  clouds  were  hurrying  across 
he  surface  of  tho  stream  where  I  had  seen 
ler  fair  form  mirrored.  The  cold  winds 
A  coming  winter  swept  along  the  princely 
ienace,  where  not  a  zephyr  rustled  her 
IresB  as  she  moved;  and,  somehow,  I 
sodd  not  help  connecting  these  changes 
vith  my  own  sensations,  and  feeling  that 
I  gloomy  winter  was  Approaching  to  my 
Dfwn  most  cherished  hopes. 

Months  passed  over  with  me  thus,  in 
which,  save  on  my  round  of  duty,  I  never 
ipoke  to  any  one.  D'Ervan  did  not  return 
u  he  promised — a  circumstance  which, 
with  all  my  solitude,  I  sincerely  rejoiced 
ifc— and  of  De  Beauvais  I  heard  nothing  ; 
lad  yet,  on  one  account,  I  could  have 
wished  much  to  learn  where  ho  was. 
Unhappily,  in  the  excitement  of  the 
marmng  I  last  saw  him,  he  forgot  on  tho 
table  at  my  quarters  tho  commission  of 
oolonely  by  which  he  had  endeavored  to 
iiempt  my  ambition,  and  which  I  never 
noticed  till  several  hours  after  his  depart- 
ure. Unwilling  to  destroy,  and  yet  fearful 
of  retaining  it  in  my  possession,  I  knew 
pot  well  what  to  do,  ana  had  locked  it  up 
in  my  writing-desk,  anxiously  looking  for 
nopportanity  to  forward  it  to  him.  ^onc 
nch,  however,  presented  itself,  nor  did  I 
ever  hear  from  him  from  the  hour  he  left 

MB. 

The  unbroken  solitude  in  which  I  lived 
disposed  me  to  study,  and  I  resumed 
the  course  which,  in  earlier  days,  had 
iSorded  mo  so  much  interest  and  amuse- 
iKnt ;  and  by  this,  not  only  was  my  mind 
dawn  off  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
piiafal  circumstances  of  my  own  lonoli- 
M»  but  i^adually  my  former  ardor  for 
nilicary  distinction  came  back  in  all  its 
tone ;  and  thus  did  I  learn,  for  the  first 
time,  how  many  of  the  griefs  that  our 
bnim  beget  find  their  remedies  in  the 
■nice  they  spring  from — the  exerciso  of 
tteinteltoct  being  like  that  of  the  body,  an 
enitial  to  a  healthy  state  of  thinking  and 
Min^  Each  day  imparted  fresh  energy 
io  me  ia  the  path  1  followed  ;  and  in  these 
editaij  honia  I  made  those  acquisitions  in 


knowledge,  which,  in  after-life,  were  to 
render  me  tho  most  important  services, 
and  prepare  me  for  the  contingencies  of  a 
soldier's  career. 

While  thus  engaged,  time  rolled  over, 
and  already  the  dark  and  gloomy  month  of 
January  set  in  with  clouded  skies  and 
nights  of  storm  and  rain.  Everything 
wore  its  most  clieerless  aspect.  Not  only 
were  the  trees  leafless  and  bare,  tho  roads 
broken  up  and  fissured  with  streams  of 
water,  but  the  neglected  look  of  the  cha- 
teau itself  bespoke  the  sad  and  gloomy  sea- 
son. The  closed  shutters,  tho  closely-barred 
doors,  the  statues  covered  up  with  mats  to 
protect  them  from  tlio  weather,  the  con- 
servatories despoiled  of  all  their  gay  habit- 
ants, betrayed  that  the  time  was  past 
when,  in  the  warm  air  of  summer,  happy 
groups  wandered  hither  and  thither,  inhal- 
ing tlie  rich  odors  of  the  flowers,  and 
gazing  on  tho  brilliant  landscape. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  at  night.  The 
storm  that  usually  began  each  evening  at 
the  same  hour  was  already  stirring  in  fitful 
gusts  among  the  bare  branches  of  the  trees, 
or  sending  a  sudden  plash  of  rain  against 
tho  windows  when,  as  I  drew  closer  to  my 
fire,  and  was  preparing  to  enjoy  myself  for 
tho  evening  over  my  book,  I  heard  the 
regular  tramping  sound  of  a  cavalry  horse 
af)proaching  along  the  terrace — the  jingle 
of  the  accoutrements  was  a  noise  I  could 
not  mistake.  I  arose,  but  before  I  reached 
the  door  I  heard  a  deep  voice  call  out, 

"Tho  Sous-Lieufccnant  Burke — a  dis- 
patch from  Paris." 

I  took  tho  paper,  which  was  sealed  and 
folded  in  the  most  formal  manner,  and  re- 
turning to  tho  room  opened  it.  The  con- 
tents ran  thus  : 

"  Sous-Lieutenant, — On  receipt  of  this 
you  are  commanded  to  station  four  dra- 
goons of  your  party,  with  a  corporal,  on 
the  road  leading  from  Chaillot  to  Versailles, 
who  shall  detain  all  persons  passing  that 
way,  unablo  to  account  satisfactorily  for 
their  presence.  You  will  also  station  a 
picket  of  two  dragoons  at  the  cross-road 
from  the  Tron  to  St.  Cloud  for  the  like 
puqwse.  The  remainder  of  your  partv  to 
be  under  arms  during  the  ni^ht,  and,  if 
requisite,  at  the  disposal  of  Captain  Le- 
l)clletier.  For  the  execution  of  which  the 
present  order  will  be  your  responsibility. 

(Signed) 

"  Savary, 
"  Colonel  de  Gendarmerie  d'Elite. 
"  Given  at  the  TuiJeries,  Jan.  14,  1804." 

**  So,"  thought  I,  **  there  is,  then,  some- 
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thing  astir  after  all.    These  precautions  all  |     *^  I  do.    Proceed." 

indicate  minute  and  accurate  information ; 

and  now  to  perform  my  part"    Just  at 

that  instant  I  perceived  at  my  feet  a  small 

note,  which  apparently  had  fallen  from  the 

envelope  as  I  opened  it — I  took  it  up.     It 

was  addressed — *^  Sous- Lieu  tenant  Burke," 

with  the  words  "  in  iiaste  ''  written  in  the 

comer.     Tearing  it  open  at  once,  I  read 

the  following  : 

"All  is  discovered — Pichearu   arrested 


"  Passing  the  cross  and  the  little  shriiM^ 
go  forward  for  a  mile  or  something  mm, 
till  you  come  to  a  small  cabaret  oi 
the  roadside,  at  the  end  of  which  yoaH 
find  a  ^  cheniin  de  traverse y*  a  clayroid, 
which  will  lead  you  up  the  fields  about  half 
a  league,  to  a  large  pond,  where  they  witer 
the  cattle  ;  cross  this  and  continue  till  yoi 
see  the  lights  of  a  village  to  your  left ;  tha 
barking  of  the  do^  will  guide  yon  if  tin 
lights  be  out;  don't  enter  the  villagi^ 
— Moreau  at  the  Temple.     A  party  have  but  go  on  till  you  meet  an  old  gatewaf 


left  this  to  capture  the  others  at  the  Chd- 
teau  d'Ancre  ;  they  cannot  be  there  before 
midnight ;  you  may  then  yet  be  in  time  to 
save  11.  do  B. ,  who  is  among  them.    Not  an 


covered  with  ivy,  enter  there,  and  you  m 
in  the  avenue  of  the  chateau  ;  the  high- 
road is  full  five  leagues  about,  but  youH 
easily  find  this  way.     There's  a  mastif 


instant  must  be  lost.*'  ,  there  you  should  be.on  vour  guard  a^iiul, 

I  though  you  must  not  nre  on  him  cither; 

There  was  no  signature  to  this  strange  ■  they  were  goinj?  to  take  my  life  once,  that 
epistle,  but  I  knew  from  whom  it  came.  !  I  half  drew  a  pistol  fi*om  my  holster  againik 
Marie  alone  could  venture  on  such  a  step  him,  and  I  heard  one  of  the  fellows  say  to 
to  save  her  lover.  My  own  determination  !  another,  that  monseigneur's  dog  was  well 
was  taken  at  once  ;  should  my  head  bo  on  worth  a  ^  bleu '  any  day,  whatever  he  meant 
it,  I'd  do  her  bidding.     While  I  sent  for  i  by  that." 

the  sergeant  to  give  him  the  orders  of  the  ,  Very  few  minutes  sufficed  to  give  my(«^ 
colonel,  I  directed  mv  servant  to  bring .  ders  respecting  the  picket,  and  I  waa  ia 
round  my  horse  to  tlie  door  as  lightly  my  saddle  and  ready  for  the  road  ;  and 
equipped  as  possible,  imd,  save  the  iiols-  '  although  my  departure  excited  no  snrpriaa 
ters,  nothing  of  his  usual  accoutre-  >  among  mv  men,  coupled  as  it  was  with  the 
ments.  Meanwhile  I  prepared  myself  for  |  orders  I  liad  just  given,  I  overheard  the 
the  road  by  loading  my  pistols  and  fastening  j  troop  sergeant  mutter  to  another  as  I  paai- 
on  my  sword  ;  the  commission,  too,  which  ;  ed  out — ^'  Farbleii,  I  always  suspected 
De  Beauvais  had  left  behind,  I  did  not  for-  there  was  something  wrong  about  tmit  oJd 
get,  but  taking  it  from  my  desk,  I  placed  j  chateau  yonder — come  wliat  weather  it 
it  safely  in  my  bosom  ;  nor  was  tho  brief .  would,  they'd  never  let  you  take  shelter 
billet  omitted,  which,  having  read  and  re-  ■  within  tho  Vails  of  it." 
read,  I  placed  in  the  lining  of  my  cap  |  The  night  was  so  dark,  that  .when  I 
for  safety.  One  difficulty  still  presented  .  turned  into  the  road  I  could  not  even  dia- 
itself — where  was  the  chateau,  and  how  in  '  tinguish  my  horse's  head  ;  heavy  drifts  of 
the  darkness  of  a  winter's  niglit  should  I !  rain,  too,  went  sweeping  along,  and  the 
find  it  ?  I  just  then  remembered  that  my  wind  roared  through  the  forest  with  a 
troop  sergeant,  a  sharp,  intelligent  fellow,  noise  like  the  sea  in  a  storm, 
had  been  for  some  weeks  past  engaged  in !  I  now  put  s})urs  to  my  horse,  and  the 
procuring  forage  about  the  neighborhood  for '.  animal,  fresh  from  long  pampering,  sprang 
several  miles  round.  I  sent  for  him  at  j  forwai'd  madly,  and  dashed  onward.  The 
once  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  it.  ;  very  beating  of  the  rain,  the  adverse  wind, 

*'  Yes,  lieutenant,  perfectly.  It  was  an  seemed  to  chafe  his  spirit  and  excite  hia 
old  seigneurio  once  ;  and  though  much  dis-  courage.  With  head  bent  down,  and 
mantled,  has  a  look  of  respectability  still .  hands  firmly  grasping  the  reins,  I  rode  <»> 
about  it.  I've  often  been  there  to  buy  corn  ; '  till  the  faint  glimmering  of  a  light  caught 
but  the  gruff  old  farmer,  they  say,  hates ,  my  eye  at  a  distance.  A  few  miles  brouBit 
the  military,  and  it's  not  easy  to  get  him  to  |  me  beside  it.  It  was  a  little  candle  tna* 
deal  with  us  at  all."  '  burned  in  the  shrine  above  the  imase  d 

**  What's  the  distance  from  here."  |  the  Virgin.     Some  pious  but  humble  nand 

"  Two  leagues  and  a  half,  almost  threo —  had  placed  it  there,  regardless  of  the  rain 
indeed  you  may  count  it  as  much,  tho  road  |  and  storm  ;  and  there  it  was  now  bnrni^ 
is  so  bad."  ,  secure  from  the  rude  assaults  of  the  haiin 

"  Xow  then  for  the  way — describe  it — be  j  night,  and  throwing  its  yellow  light  on  the 
as  brief  as  you  can."  !  few  cheap  trinkets  whicn  village  devotion 

"  You  know  the  cross  on  the  high-road  had  consecrated  to  the  beloved  saint  Aj 
beyond  Ypres  ?  "  11  looked  at  the  little  altar,  I  thought  » 
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le  perilous  enterprise  I  was  engaged  in. 
coald  have  wisned  my  heart  to  hayc 
idded  to  the  influence  of  a  superstition, 
hich  for  every  moment  of  life  seems  to 
aveita  own  apt  consolation  and  succor, 
'or,  when  as  wayworn  trayelers  refresh 
neirnarchcd  lips  at  some  roadside  well, 
od  bless  the  charity  that  carved  the  little 
uin  ui  the  rock — so,  followers  of  this 
uth  have  ever  and  anon  before  their  eyes 
ome  material  evidence  of  their  Churcli's 
enevolence — now  arming  them  against 
he  arrows  of  the  world — now  rendering 
hem  grateful  for  benefits  received — now 
axing  their  selfishness  by  sacrifices  which 
lerate  them  iu  their  own  esteem— now 
nmforting  them  by  examples  which  make 
bem  pi-oud  of  thefr  afflictions.  It  is  this 
liieot  appeal  from  the  human  heart  to  the 
lumrly  consolations  of  religion  that  forms 
lie  sttonghold  of  belief  in  Catholic  coun- 

These  thoughts  were  passing  through 
nv  mind  long  after  I  left  the  little  shrine 
behind  me.  **  So/'  said  I,  "here  must  be 
the  cabaret  the  sergeant  spoke  of,"  as  I 
beard  the  sound  of  a  voice  issuing  from  a 
nnall  house  on  the  roadside.  For  a  second 
or  two  I  hesitated  wlicther  I  should  not  dis- 
nount  and  ask  the  way  ;  but  a  moment's 
Donaderation  satisfied  mo  it  were  better  to 
riel  nothing  by  delay ;  and,  cautiously 
idTHncing,  I  heanl  by  the  sound  of  my 
bone's  feet  that  we  had  left  the  high-road, 
Bid  were  now  on  the  clay  path  I  looked  for. 

Again  I  dashed  onward  at  a  gallop,  my 
powerful  horse  splashing  through  the  deep 

Cnd,  or  striding  boldly  across  the  heavy 
>W3 — now  breasting  some  steep  and 
nigged  ascent,  where  tlie  torn-up  way  gave 
pueage  to  a  swollen  rivulet ;  now  plunging 
down  into  some  yalley,  where  tlie  darloiess 
Hiemed  thicker  and  more  impenetrable  still. 
At  last  I  could  see,  far  down  beneath  me, 
the  twinkling  light  of  the  village,  and  began 
to  deliberate  with  myself  at  what  point  I 
Aoald  turn  oif  leftward.  Each  moment 
the  path  seemed  to  lead  me  in  the  direction 
of  the  light,  while  I  felt  that  mj  road  led 
itnught  onward.  I  drew  my  rem  to  delib- 
Me  what  course  I  should  take,  when  di- 
nctly  in  front  of  me  I  thought  I  could  de- 
tect "the  clank  of  a  sabre  flapping  against 
the  flank  of  a  horse.  I  lowered  my  head 
<ft  a  level  with  my  horse's  mane,  and  could 
^Mnr  distinctly  hear  the  sound  I  suspected, 
*nd,  more  sfill,  the  deep  tones  of  a  sol- 
dier's voice  interrogating  some  one,  who, 
^^paiois  of  his  answer,  I  guessed  to 
w  ft  peasant 

"You  are  certain,  then,  we  have  not 
^^^  wrong,"  said  the  horseman. 


"  Ah  !  I  know  the  way  too  well  for  that — 
traveling  it  daylight  and  dark  since  I  was 
a  boy.  I  was  bom  in  the  village  below. 
We  shall  soon  reach  the  little  wooden 
bridge,  and  then,  turning  to  the  left,  be- 
side Martin  Guichard's — " 

"What  care  I  for  all  that  ? "  interupt- 
jed  the  other  roughly.     "How  far  are  we 
now  from  the  chateau  ?    Is  it  still  a  league 
off  ?  " 

^^Farbleu! — No!  nor  the  half  of  it. 
When  you  rise  the  hill  yonder,  you'll  see  a 
light ;  they  always  have  one  turning  in 
the  toureDe  there — and  that's  the  ch4- 
teau." 

"Thank  Heaven  for  thntl"  muttered 
I ;  "and  now  only  let  me  pass  them,  and 
all  is  safe." 

The  figures  before  me,  whom  I  could 
now  dimly  trace  in  the  darkncEis,  were  de- 
scending step  by  step  a  nigged  and  narrow 
path,  where  a  tall  hedge  formed  a  wall  on 
either  side.  To  get  before  them  here, 
therefore,  was  out  of  the  question ;  my 
only  chance  was  by  a  detour  through  the 
fields  to  come  down  upon  the  village,  and, 
if  possible,  gain  the  bridge  he  gpoke  of  be- 
fore them.  Quick  as  the  thought,  I 
turned  from  the  deep  road  to thestilldeep- 
er  earth  of  the  plowed  field  beside  it. 
My  hoi-se — a  strong  and  powerful  Nor- 
man— needed  but  the  slightest  movement 
of  the  hand  to  plunge  hotly  on.  My  eyes 
bent  upon  the  twinkle  of' the  few  lights 
that  still  marked  the  little  hamlet,  I  rode 
fearlessly  forward ;  now  tearing  madly 
through  some  low  osier  fence — now  slip- 
ping in  the  wet  and  plashy  soil,  where  each 
stride  threatened  to  bring  us  both  to  the 
earth.  The  descent  became  Foon  almost 
precipitous ;  but  the  deep  ground  gave  a 
footing,  and  I  never  slackened  my  speed. 
At  length,  with  a  crashing  sound,  I  found 
that  wc  had  burst  the  little  inclosure  of 
some  village  garden,  and  could  dimly  trace 
the  outline  of  a  cottage  at  some  distance 
in  front.  Dismounting  now,  I  felt  my 
way  cautiously  for  the  path  that  usually 
conducts  at  the  end  of  the  cabin  to  the 
garden.  This  I  soon  made  out,  and  the 
next  minute  was  in  the  street.  Happily, 
the  storm,  which  raged  still  as  violently  as 
before,  suffered  no  one  to  be  without  doors ; 
and  save  the  rare  glimmer  of  a  light,  all 
was  sunk  in  darkness. 

I  walked  on  beside  my  horse  for  some 
minutes,  and  at  last  I  heard  the  rushing 
sound  of  a  swollen  river,  as  it  tore  along 
in  its  narrow  bed ;  and  approaching  step 
by  step  discovered  the  little  bridge,  whicn 
simply  consisted  of  two  planks,  unprotect- 
ed by  any  railing  at  either  side.     With  a 
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little  difficulty  I  encceeded  in  leading  my 
horse  across^  and  was  just  about  to  moun^ 
when  the  sound  of  the  trooper's  voice  from 
the  village  street  again  reached  me. 

A  sudden  thouglit  flashed  through  my 
mind.  Eacli  moment  might  now  be  pre- 
cious ;  and  stooping  down,  I  lifted  the  end 
of  the  plank^  and  sent  it  with  a  crash  into 
the  stream  ;  tlie  other  soon  followed  it ; 
and  before  I  was  in  my  saddle  again  the 
toiTcnt  was  carrying  them  along  amid  the 
rocks  of  tlie  stream. 

**Here  is  a  misfortune,"  cried  the  peas- 
ant, in  a  tone  of  misery  ;  **the  bridge  has 
been  carried  away  by  the  flood." 

^^Tonnerre  de  cicl!  And  is  there  no 
other  way  across  ?"'  said  tlie  dragoon,  in  a 
voice  of  passion. 

1  waited  not  to  hoar  more,  but  giving 
the  spur  to  my  horse,  dashed  up  the  steep 
bank,  and  the  next  moment  saw  the  light 
of  the  chateau,  for  such  I  guessed  to  be  a 
bright  star  that  twinkled  at  a  distance. 
*^  Speed  now  will  do  it,"  said  I,  and  put  my 
strong  Norman  to  his  utmost.  The  wind 
tore  past  me  scarce  faster  than  I  went,  while 
the  beating  rain  came  round  me.  The 
footway  soon  altered,  and  I  found  that  we 
were  crossing  a  smooth  turf  like  a  lawn. 
**lla !  this  IS  the  old  gate,"  thought  I,  as  a 
tall  archway,  overhung  with  ivy  and  closed 
by  a  strong  door,  opposed  fuilher  i)rogress. 
I* beat  loudly  against  it  with  the  heavy 
handle  of  my  whip,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  the 
hoarse  voice  of  the  storm  drowned  all  such 
sounds.  I  dismounted,  and  endeavored  to 
make  myself  heard  by  knocking  with  a 
large  stone.  I  shouted,  I  cried  aloud,  but 
all  in  vain.  My  terror  increased  every 
instant.  What  was  to  be  done?  The 
dragoon  might  arrive  at  any  moment,  and 
then  I  nivsclf  must  share  tno  ruin  of  the 
others.  jVIaddoned  by  the  emergency  that 
each  moment  grew  more  pressing,  I  sprang 
into  the  saddle,  and,  following  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wall,  rode  round  to  the  other 
side  of  the  chateau,  seeking  some  open  spot, 
some  break  whereby  to  enter. 

1  had  not  gone  far,  when  I  saw  a  portion 
of  the  wall  which,  broken  and  dilapidated, 
afForded  tlie  opportunity  I  desired.  I  hes- 
itated not,  but  dashed  wildly  at  it.  My 
horse,  unaccustomed  to  such  an  effort, 
chested  the  barrier,  and  came  rolling  head- 
foremost to  the  earth,  throwing  me  several 
yards  before  him.  A  cry  of  pain  escaped 
me  afi  I  fell ;  and  I  scarcely  could  gain  my 
knees  to  rise,  when  the  hoarse  bay  of  a  sav- 
age do^  broke  upon  my  ear,  and  I  hetird 
the  animal  tearing  through  the  brushwood 
toward  me.  I  drew  my  sabre  in  a  trice, 
and  scarce  knowing  at  what  side  to  defend 


myself,  laid  wildly  about  me,  while  I 
shouted  with  all  my  mi^ht  for  helpi  The  ' 
furious  beast  sprang  like  a  tiger  at  mj 
throat,  and,  thoueh  wounded  by  a  chanee 
cut,  seized  me  in  his  terrible  fangs.  Fo^ 
tunately  the  strong  collar  of  my  imifom 
served  to  protect  me ;  but  the  violence  of 
the  assault  carried  me  off  my  balance,  ttid 
we  rolled  one  over  the  other  to  the  sroimd. 
Grasping  his  throat  with  both  hands  I  Oh 
deavored  to  strangle  him,  while  he  vainif 
sought  to  reach  my  face.  At  this  critiod 
moment  my  cries  were  heard  within,  andai- 
merous  liglitis  flitted  up  and  down  in  front 
of  the  chateau,  and  a  crowd  of  persons,  lO 
armed,  were  quickly  about  me.  Seixiiig 
the  dog  bv  his  collar,  a  peasant  tore  him 
away  ;  wfiile  another,  holdii^  a  lantern  to 
my  face,  cried  out  in  a  voice  of  t«ror, 
*' Thoy  are  upon  us  !    We  are  lost ! " 

**  Parhlcu  !  you  should  let  Colbert  finiih 
his  work — he  is  a  '  blue  : '  they  are  butfood 
for  dogs  any  day." 

"  ?sot  BO,"  said  another,  in  a  low,  dete^ 
mined  voice  ;  "this  is  a  surer  weapon.'* 

I  heard  the  cock  of  a  pistol  click  as  he 
spoke. 

"Ualt  there!— Stop,  I  say!"  cried i 
voice,  in  a  tone  of  command.  "I  know 
him — 1  know  him  well.  It's  Burke.  Is  it 
not  ? '' 

It  was  De  Beau va is  spoke,  while  at  the 
same  moment  he  knelt  down  beside  me  on 
the  grass,  and  put  his  arm  round  my  neck 
I  whispered  one  word  into  his  ear.  He 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and,  with  a  hasty  dire^ 
tion  to  assist  me  toward  the  house,  dinp- 
l)eared.  Before  I  could  reach  the  door  he 
was  again  beside  me. 

"And  you  did  this  to  save  me,  dear 
friend  ? "  said  he,  in  a  voice  half  stifled 
with  sobs.  "  You  have  run  all  this  danger 
for  my  sake  ?  " 

I  did  not  dare  to  take  the  merit  of  an  act 
I  had  no  claim  to,  still  less  to  speak  of  her 
for  whose  sake  I  risked  my  life,  and  leaned 
on  him  without  speaking,  as  he  led  me 
within  the  porch. 

*'  Sit  down  here  for  a  moment— but  one 
moment,"  said  he,  in  a  whisper,  "and  HI 
return  to  you." 

I  sat  down  upon  a  bench,  and  looW 
about  me.  The  place  had  all  the  evidence 
of  being  one  of  consequence  in  former  daj«  • 
the  walls,  wainscoted  in  dark  walnut  woiA 
were  adorned  with  grotesque  carvings  ^ 
hunting  scenes  and  instruments  of  '*▼<*' 
erie  ; "  the  ceiling  in  the  same  taste,  di^ 
plaved  trophies  of  weapons,  intermingle^ 
with  different  emblems  of  the  "chaae^ 
while  in  the  center,  and  inclosed  within* 
garter,  were  the  royal  anns  of  the  B<Htf' 
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ions :  the  gilding  that  once  shone  on  them 
nuiumlshed  and  faded;  ih^ fleur-de-lis, 
00,  were   broken  and  dilapidated,  while 
rat  a  stray  letter  of  the  proud  motto  re- 
mained, iU  if    not  willing  to  surviye  the 
lownfall  of  those  on  whom  it  was  now  less 
I  boast  than  u  sarcasm.     As  I  sat  thus,  the 
wide  hall  was  gradually  filled  with  men, 
whose  anxious  and  excited  faces  betokened 
the  fears  my  pi*esence  had  excited,  while 
not  one  ventured   to  speak  or  address  a 
word  to  me.     Most  of  them  were   armed 
with  CQClasses,  and  some  carried  pistols  in 
belts  round  their  waists  ;  while  others  had 
Hide  pikes,  whose  coarse  fashion  betokened 
the  handiwork  of  a  village  smith.     They 
itood  in  a  semicircle  round  me;  and  while 
their  eves  were  riveted  upon  me  with  an 
expression  of  most  piercing  interest,  not  a 
Billable  was  spoken.     Suddenly  a  door  was 
mwnod  at  the  end  of  a  corridor,  and   Do 
Beaurais  called  out, 
"  This  way,  Burke — come  this  way  1 " 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

••THE   CHATEAU   d'ASCRE.'' 

Before  I  had  time  to  collect  myself  I 
tag  hurried  on  by  De  Beauvais  into  a 
worn,  when,  the  moment  I  had  entered, 
the  door  was  closed  and  locked  l)ehind  me. 
Bytht'  light  of  u  coarse  and  rudely-formed 
e£;iDdeIier  that  occupied  the  middle  of  a 
tible.  I  saw  a  party  of  near  a  dozen  persons 
rto  sat  arouna  it — the  head  of  the  board 
kein?  filled  by  one  whose  singular  api)ear- 
ttceattnicted  all  my  attention.  lie  was 
•  man  of  enormous  breadth  of  chest  and 
ihonlders,  with  a  lofty  massive  head,  on 
titber  side  of  which  a  quantity  of  red  hair 
fell  in  profusion  ;  a  beard  of  the  siime  color 
defended  far  on  his  bosom,  which,  with  his 
weriianging  eyebrows,  imparted  a  most 
•vage  and  ferocious  expression  to  features, 
which  of  themselves  were  harsh  and  rcpul- 
*iTe.  Though  ho  wore  a  blouse  in  peasant 
fashion,  it  was  ejisy  to  see  that  he  was  not 
<rf  the  lower  walk  of  society.  Across  his 
brawny  chest  a  broad  Ixjlt  of  black  leather 
pwBei  to  support  a  strong  straight  sword, 
the  heavy  hilt  of  which  yyeeped  above  the 
wm  of  Kis  chair.  A  pair  of  hands»)mely- 
moiinted  pistols  lay  heforo  him  on  tfie 
^le:  and  the  carved  handle  of  a  poniard 
^Id  be  seen  projecting  slightly  from  the 
breut-pocket  of  his  vest  Of  the  rest  who 
*^  about  him  I  had  but  time  to  perceive 
^t  thev  were  peasants— but  all  were  armed, 
^i  most  of  them  wearing  a  knot  of  white 
ribbon  at  the  breast  of  their  blouses. 


Every  eye  was  turned  toward  me,  as  I 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  table  astonished  and 
speechless — while  De  Beauvais  quitting  my 
arm,  hastened  to  the  large  man  s  side,  ancl 
whispered  some  words  in  his  ear.  lie  rose 
slowly  from  his  chair,  and  in  a  moment 
each  face  was  turned  to  him.  Speaking  in 
a  deep  ijuttural  tone,  he  addressed  them  for 
some  minutes  in  a  patois  of  which  I  was 
totally  ignorant — every  word  he  uttered 
seemed  to  stir  their  ver}-  hearts,  if  I  were 
to  judge  from  the  short  and  heavy  respira- 
tion—the deep-drawn  breath — the  flushed 
faces  and  staring  eyes  around  me.  More 
than  once  some  allusion  seemed  made  to 
me — at  least,  they  turned  simultaneously 
to  look  at  me  ;  once,  too,  at  something  he 
said,  each  mail  carrieil  his  hand  round  to 
his  swurd-hilt,  but  dropped  it  again,  list- 
lessly, as  he  continued.  The  discourse 
over,  the  door  was  unlocked,  and  one  by 
one  they  left  the  room,  each  man  saluting 
the  speaker  with  a  reverence  as  he  passed 
out.  De  Beauvais  closed  the  door,  and 
barred  it,  as  the  last  man  disapi^eared,  and 
turning  hastilv  round,  called  out, 

'^  What  now?" 

The  large  man  bent  his  head  down  be- 
tween hisliands,  and  spoke  not  in  reply — 
then  suddenly  springing  uj),  he  said, 

"  Take  my  horse,"hc  is  fresh,  and  ready 
for  the  road,  and  make  for  Quillebanif  : 
the  ford  at  Montgorge  will  be  swollen — 
but  he'll  take  the  stream  for  you  ; — at  the 
farmer's  house,  that  looks  over  the  river, 
you  can  stop." 

*'  I  know  it,  I  know  it,'*  said  Do  Beau- 
vais ;  *'  but  what  of  you,  are  you  to  remain 
behind  ?  •' 

"I'll  go  with  him,''  said  he,  pointing  to- 
ward me.  **As  his  companion,  I  can 
reach  the  Bois  de  Boulogne — in  any  case,  as 
his  prisoner— once  there,  you  may  trust  me 
for  the  rest." 

De  Beauvais  looked  at  me  for  a  reply.  I 
hesitated  what  to  say,  and  at  last  said  : 
"For  your  siike,  Henri  de  Beauvais,  and 
yours  only,  have  I  ventured  on  a  step  which 
may,  in  all  likelihood,  be  my  ruin.  I 
neither  know,  nor  wish  to  know,  your  plans 
— nor  will  I  associate  myself  with  any  one, 
be  he  who  he  may,  in  your  enter])rise." 

''Jacques  Tisserand,  the  tanner,"  con- 
tinued the  largo  man,  as  if  not  hcK?ding  nor 
caring  for  my  inteiTuption,  "will  warn 
Arinand  dePolignacof  what  has  happened; 
and  Cliarks  de  la  Riviere  had  better  remain 
near  IJiville  for  the  English  cutter — she'll 
lie  off  the  coast  to-morrow  or  next  day. 
Away — lose  not  a  moment." 

"  Xnd  my  dear  friend  here,"  said  De 
Beauvais,  turning  to  me,  "  who  has  risked 
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his  Tcry  life  to  rescue  me^  shall  I  leave  him 
thus  ?  '^^ 

"Can  you  save  him  by  remaining ? *' 
said  the  other,  as  he  coollv  examined  the 
priming  of  his  pistols.  "  XTe  shall  all  es- 
eax)e,  if  you  bo  but  quick." 

A  look  from  De  ^eauvais  drew  me  to- 
ward him,  when  he  threw  his  arms  around 
my  neck,  and  in  a  low,  broken  voice,  mut- 
tered, "  When  I  tell  you  that  all  I  lived  for 
exists  to  me  no  longer — the  love  I  sought  re- 
fused me — my  dearest  ambition  thwarted — 
you  will  not  think  that  a  selfish  desire  for 
life  prompts  me  now  ;  but  a  solemn  oath 
to  obey  the  slightest  command  of  that  man, 
sworn  before  my  sovereign,  binds  me,  and 
I  must  not  break  it." 

"Away,  away,  I  hear  voices  at  the  gate 
below,"  cried  the  other. 

"Adieu  !  adieu  forever,"  said  De  Beau- 
vais,  as  he  kissed  my  cheek,  and  sprang 
through  a  small  doorway  in  the  wainscot, 
which  closed  after  him  as  he  went 

"  Xow  for  our  movements,"  said  the  large 
man,  unhooking  a  cloak  that  hung  against 
the  wall.  "  You  must  tie  my  hands  with 
this  cord  in  such  a  way  that,  although 
seemingly  secure,  I  can  free  myself  at  a 
moment ;  place  me  on  a  horse,  a  fast  one 
too,  beside  yoii ;  and  order  your  troopers 
to  ride  in  front  and  rear  of  us.  AVhen  we 
reach  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  leave  the 
allce  des  Chasseurs,  and  turn  toward  St. 
Cloud.  Tonnerre  de  ciel,  they're  firing  yon- 
der ! "  An  irregular  discharge  of  small- 
arms,  followed  by  a  wild  cheer,  rang  out 
above  the  sound  of  the  storm.  "  Again, 
did  you  hear  that  ?  there  are  the  carbines 
of  cavalry — I  know  their  ring.  Accursed 
dogs,  that  would  not  do  my  bidding," 
cried  he,  stamping  with  passion  on  the 
ground,  while,  throwing  off  his  blouse,  he 
stuck  his  pistols  in  a  belt  around  his  waist, 
and  prepared  for  mortal  combat.  Mean- 
while, pistol-shots,  mingled  with  savage 
shouts  and  wild  hurrahs,  were  heard 
approaching  nearer  and  nearer ;  and  at 
leneth  a  loud  knocking  at  the  front  door, 
with  a  cry  of  "  They're  here— they 're  here  ! " 

The  Targe  man,  now  fully  armed,  and 
with  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  unlocked 
the  door.  The  passage  without  was  full  of 
armed  peasants,  silent  and  watchful  for  his 
commands.  A  few  words  in  the  former 
patois  seemed  sufficient  to  convey  tliem, 
and  their  answer  was  a  cheer  that  made 
the  walls  ring. 

The  chief  moved  rapidly  from  place  to 
place  through  the  crowds,  who,  at  nis  bid- 
ding, broke  into  parties :  some  of  them  oc- 
cupied doorways  which  enfiladed  the  hall 
—others  knelt' dow^n  to  suffer  some  to  fire 


above  their  heads ;  liere  were  two  postedi 
armed  with  hatchets,  at  the  very  entranoe 
itself ;  and  six  of  the  most  determined- 
looking  wore  to  dispute  the  passage  wiA 
their  muskets.  Such  was  the  dispoBitim 
of  the  force,  when  suddenly  the  light  mi 
extinguished,  and  all  left  in  utter  darknes 
— the  deep  breathing  of  their  anxiou 
breasts  alone  marked  their  presence — ^wheOi  : 
without  doors,  the  sounds  of  strife  gradih  ] 
ally  died  away,  and  the  storm  alone  iru  > 
heard. 

As  for  mo,  I  leaned  against  a  doorwaj, 
my  arms  folded  on  my  bosom,  my  head 
sunk,  while  I  prayed  for  death,  the  only 
exit  I  could  see  to  my  dishonor. 

There  was  a  terrible  pause — the  ym 
hurricane  seemed  to  abate  its  violence,  ana 
only  the  heavy  rain  was  heard  as  it  fell  in 
torrents — when,  with  a  loud  crash,  the 
door  in  "front  was  burst  oj^n,  and  fell  with 
a  bang  upon  the  floor — not  a  word  from 
those  within,  not  a  motion  betrayed  their 
presence,  while  the  whispered  tones  of  a 
party  without  showed  that  the  enemy  vm 
there.  "Bring  up  the  torches  quickly 
here,"  called  out  a  voice  like  that  of  an 
officer;  and  as  he  spoke  the  red  flare  of 
lighted  pine-branches  was  seen  moring 
through  the  misty  atmosphere.  The  light 
fell  upon  a  strong  party  of  dismounted 
dragoons  and  gendarmerie,  who,  carbine  in 
hand,  stood  waiting  for  the  word  to  daah 
forward.  The  officer,  whose  figure  I  could 
distinguish  as  he  moved  along  the  front  of 
his  men,  appeared  to  hesitate,  and  for  a 
few  seconds  all  stood  motionless.  At 
length,  jis  if  having  resolved  on  his  plaOi 
he  approached  the  doorway,  a  pine-torch 
in  his  hand — nnother  etep,*^  and  the  light 
must  have  disclosed  the  dense  array  of 
armed  peasants  that  stood  and  knelt  around 
the  hall — when  a  deep,  low  voice  within 
uttered  the  one  word,  **J!!row  !"  andquick, 
as  it  by  his  breath  the  powder  had  been 
ignited,  a  volley  rang  out,  pattering  lito 
liaii  on  the  steef  breast-plat-es,  and  through 
the  branches  of  the  trees  ;  a  mingled  shout 
of  rage  and  agonv  rose  from  those  without 
and,  without  waiting  for  a  command,  they 
rushed  onward.  The  peasants,  who  had 
not  time  to  reload  their  pieces,  clnbbed 
them  in  their  strong  hands,  and  laid  wildly 
al>out  them.  The  fight  was  now  hand  to 
hand  ;  for,  narrow  as  was  the  doorwaTf 
some  three  or  four  dragoons  pressed  etciy 
moment  in,  and  gradually  the  hall  becanw 
a  dense  mass  of  indiscriminate  combatants 
The  large  man  fought  like  one  posaessedf 
and  cleft  his  way  toward  the  entrance  wi4 
a  long  straight  dagger,  as  if  reffaidlea  rf 
friends  or  foes.     **-.4  moi  I  a  vioi !  "  cried  % 
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tall  and  powerful  man^  as  he  sprang  at  his 
throat,  '^  this  is  he/'  The  words  were  his 
last,  as,  stabbed  to  the  yery  heart,  he 
sprang  baekward  in  his  death  agony  ;  but 
at  the  moment,  a  perfect  shower  of  bullets 
rattled  around  the  large  man,  one  of  which 
alone  took  effect  in  his  shoulder.  Still  he 
strove  onward,  and  at  last,  with  a  spring 
like  a  sayage  tiger,  he  lowered  his  head, 
and  bounded  clean  out  into  the  court 
Scarcely,  however,  had  his  foot  touched 
tiie  wet  grass,  when  he  slipped  forward, 
and  fell  heavily  on  his  bacV  A  dozen 
swords  flashed  above  him  as  he  lay,  and 
only  by  the  most  immense  efforts  of  the 
officer  wiks  he  spared  death  in  a  hundred 
wounds.  The  defeat  of  their  leader  seemed 
to  subdue  all  the  daring  courage  of  his 
party ;  the  few  who  were  able  to  escape 
dashed  hither  and  thither,  through  pa&* 
sages  and  doorwajTJ  they  were  ^ell  ac- 
quiMuted  with  ;  while  the  flagged  floor  was 
bathed  in  blood  from  the  rest,  as  they  lay 
in  mangled  and  frightful  forms,  dead,  and 
dying  on  every  side. 

Like  one  in  some  dreadful  dream,  I  stood 
spectator  of  this  savage  strife,  wishing  that 
some  stray  bullet  had  found  my  heart,  yet 
ashamed  to  die  with  such  a  stain  upon  my 
honor.  I  crossed  my  arms  before  my  bi'east, 
and  waited  for  my  doom.  Two  gendarmes 
passed  quickly  to  and  fro  with  torches,  ex- 
amining the  faces  and  looks  of  those  who 
were  still  likely  to  live,  when  suddenly 
one  of  them  cried  out,  as  he  stood  before 
me, 

'^Whafs  this?  An  officer  of  hussars 
here  1 '' 

The  exclamation  brought  an  officer  to 
the  spot,  who,  holding  a  lantern  to  my 
face,  said  quickly, 

"How  IS  this,  sir?  —  how  came  you 
here?" 

"  Here  is  my  sword,  sir,'*  said  I,  draw- 
ing it  from  the  scabbard.  **  I  place  myself 
under  arrest  In  another  place,  ana  to 
other  judges,  I  must  explain  my  conduct." 

'Tarileul  Jacques,"  said  the  officer, 
addressing  another  who  sat,  while  his 
wounds  were  being  bound  up,  on  a  chair 
near,  ''this  affair  is  worse  than  we  thought 
of.  Here's  one  of  the  ^huitiime'  in  the 
thick  of  it" 

''I  hope,  sir,"  said  I,  addressing  the 
oung  man,  whose  arm  was  bleeding  pro- 
usely  from  a  sabre  wound—''  I  hope,  sir, 
your  wound  may  not  be  of  consequence." 

He  looked  up  suddenly,  ana,  while  a 
smile  of  the  most  insulting  sarcasm  curled 
his  bloodless  lip,  answered 

"I  thank  you,  sir,  for  jrour  sympathy; 
but  you  must  forgive  me  if,  one  oz  these 
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days,  I  cannot  bandy  consolations  with 
you." 

''You  are  right,  lieutenant,"  said  a  dra- 
goon, who  lay  bleeding  from  a  dreadful  cut 
m  the  forehead.  ''  Pa  not  exchange  places 
with  him  myself  this  minute  for  all  his 
epaulettes." 

With  an  overwhelming  sense  of  my  own 
degraded  position,  when  to  such  taunts  as 
these  I  dared  not  reply,  I  stood  mute  and 
confounded.  Meantime  the  soldiers  were 
engaged  jn  collecting  together  the  scattered 
weapons,  fastening  the  wrists  of  the  pri- 
soners with  cords,  and  ransacking  the  house 
for  such  proofs  of  the  conspiracy  as  mi^ht 
criminate  others  at  a  distance.  By  the  time 
these  operations  were  concluded;  the  day 
began  to  break,  and  I  could  distinguish  in 
the  court-yard  several  large  covered  carts  or 
charreties  destined  to  convey  the  prisoners. 
One  of  these  was  given  up  entirely  to  the 
chief,  who,  although  only  slightly  wounded, 
would  never  assist  himself  in  the  least,  but 
lay  a  heavy,  inert  mass,  suffering  the  others 
to  lift  him  and  place  him  in  the  cart  Such 
as  were  too  badly  wounded  to  be  moved 
were  placed  in  a  room  in  the  ch&teau,  a 
guard  being  left  over  them. 

A  sergeant  of  the  gendarmerie  now  ap- 
proached me  as  I  stood,  and  commenced, 
without  a  word,  to  examine  me  for  any 
papers  or  documents  that  might  be  con- 
cealed about  my  person. 

"  You  are  in  error,"  said  I,  quietly.  "  I 
have  nothing  of  what  you  suspect" 

"  Do  you  call  this  nothing  ? '*  interrupted 
he,  triumphantly,  as  he  drew  forth  the 
parchment  commission  I  had  placed  in  my 
bosom,  and  forgot  to  restore  to  De  Beau- 
vais.  '*  Parbleu  I  you'd  have  had  a  better 
memory  had  your  plans  succeeded." 

"  Oive  it  here,"  said  an  officer,  as  he  saw 
tlie  sergeant  devouring  the  document  with 
his  eyes.  "Ah  I "  cned  he,  starting,  "  he 
was  playing  a  high  stake,  too.  Let  him 
be  closely  secured." 

While  the  orders  of  the  officer  were  being 
followed  up,  the  various  prisoners  were 
secured  in  the  carts,  mounted  dragoons 
stationed  at  either  side,  their  carbines  held 
unslung  in  their  handk  At  last  my  turn 
came,  and  I  was  ordered  to  mount  into  a 
charrette  with  two  gendarmes,  whose  orders 
respecting  any  effort  at  escape  on  my  part 
were  pretty  clearly  indicated  oy  the  position 
of  two  pistols  carried  at  either  side  of  me. 

A  day  of  heavy,  unremitting  rain,  with- 
out any  wind  or  storm,  succeeded  to  the 
night  of  tempest  Dark  inky  clouds  lay 
motioiJess  near  the  earth,  whose  surface  be- 
came blacker  by  the  shadow.  A  weighty 
and  lowering  atmosphere  added  to  the  gloom 
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I  felt ;  and  neither  in  my  heart  within,  nor 
in  the  world  without,  could  I  find  one 
solitary  consolation. 

At  first  I  dreaded  lest  my  companions 
should  address  me — a  single  question  would 
have  wrunff  my  very  soul — but  happily  they 
maintained  a  rigid  silence,  nor  did  they 
even  speak  to  each  otlier  during  the  entire 
journey.  At  noon  we  halted  at  a  small 
roadside  cabaret,  where  refreshments  were 
provided,  and  relays  of  horses  in  waiting, 
and  again  set  out  on  our  way.  The  day 
was  declining  when  we  reached  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  and  entered  the  long  avenue  that 
leads  to  the  Barriore  do  TEtoile.  The  heavy 
wheels  moved  noiselessly  over  the  even  turf  ; 
and,  save  the  jingle  of  the  troopers'  equip- 
ments, all  was  hushed.  For  above  an  hour 
we  had  proceeded  thus,  when  a  loud  shout 
in  front,  followed  by  a  pistol-shot,  and  then 
three  or  four  others"  quickly  after  it,  halted 
the  party  ;  and  I  could  mark  through  the 
uncertain  light  the  mounted  figures  dash- 
ing wildly  hero  and  there,  and  plunging 
into  the  thickest  of  the  wood. 

"Look  to  the  prisoners,"  cried  an  officer, 
as  he  galloped  down  the  line  ;  and,  at  the 
word,  every  man  seized  his  carbine,  and 
held  himself  on  the  alert.  Meanwhile  the 
whole  cavalcade  was  halted,  and  I  could  see 
that  something  of  consequence  had  occurred 
in  front,  though  of  what  nature  I  could  not 
even  guess.  At  last  a  sergeant  of  the  gen- 
darmes rode  up  to  our  side  splashed  and 
heated. 

**  Has  he  escaped  ?"  cried  one  of  the  men 
beside  me. 

"Yesl"  said  he,  with  an  oath,  "the 
brigand  has  got  away,  though  how  ho  cut 
the  cords  on  his  wrists,  or  by  what  means 
he  sprang  from  the  charrette  to  the  road, 
the  devil  must  answer.  Ila !  there  they 
are  firing  away  after  him.  The  only  use  of 
their  powder  is  to  show  the  fellow  where 
they  are." 

"I  would  not  change  places  with  our 
captain  this  evening,"  cried  one  of  the  gen- 
darmerie. *' Returning  to  Paris  without 
the  red  beard — " 

"  Ma  foiy  you're  not  wrong  there.  It 
will  be  a  heavy  reckoning  for  him  with  dark 
Savary ;  and  as  to  taking  a  Breton  in  a 
wood — ^" 

The  word  to  march  interrupted  the  col- 
loouy,  and  again  we  moved  forward. 

By  some  strange  S}'mpathy  I  cannot  ac- 
count for,  I  felt  glad  tnat  the  chief  had 
made  his  escape.  The  gallantry  of  his 
defense,  the  implicit  obedience  yielded  him 
by  the  others,  had  succeeded  in  establishing 
an  interest  for  him  in  my  mind  ;  and  the 
very  last  act  of  daring  coinage  by  which  he 


effected  his  liberty,  increased  the  feeling 
By  wliat  an  easy  transition,  too,  do  i« 
come  to  feel  for  those  whose  fate  has  aj 
similarity  with  our  own.  The  very  circom- 
stimcc  of  common  misfortune  is  a  binding 
link  ;  and  thus  I  was  not  without  an  aiut* 
ious  hope  that  the  chief  might  succeed  ia 
his  escape,  though,  had  I  known  his  ib- 
trigue  or  his  intentions,  such  interest  hal 
sciirccly  found  a  place  in  my  heart. 

Such  refiections  as  these  led  me  to  think 
how  great  must  be  the  charm  to  the  humn 
mind  of  overcoming  difficulty  or  coufronfci 
ing  danger,  when  even  for  tfiose  of  whom 
we  know  nothing  we  can  feel,  and  fed 
warmly,  when  they  stand  before  us  in  sod 
a  light  as  this.  Heroism  and  braveiy  Uh 
peal  to  every  nature  ;  and  bad  must  iJe  tu 
cause  ill  which  thcv  are  exerted,  befon 
we  can  venture  to  think  ill  of  those  vhfl 
possess  them. 

The  lamps  were  l>eginning  to  be  lighted 
as  we  reached  the  Barriere,  and  halted  to 
permit  the  officer  of  the  party  to  make  hii 
report  of  who  we  wei*e.  The  formality 
soon  finished,  we  defiled  along  the  Bonl^ 
vard,  followed  by  a  crowd  that,  increasing 
each  moment,  at  last  occupied  the  entin 
road,  and  made  our  progress  slow  and  dit 
ficult.  While  the  curiosity  of  the  peoide 
to  catch  si^ht  of  the  prisoners  demanaed 
all  the  vigilance  of  the  guards  to  prevoit 
it,  a  sad  and  most  appalling  stillness  pe^ 
vaded  the  whole  multitude,  and  I  could 
hear  a  murmur  as  they  went,  that  it  waa 
Generals  Moreau  and  richegni  who  were 
taken.  At  length  we  haltecf,  and  I  could 
see  that  the  foremost  charrette  was  ent(B^ 
ing  a  low  archway,  over  which  a  masrive 
portcullis  hung.  The  gloomy  shadow  of 
a  dark,  vjist  mass,  that  rose  against  the  inky 
sky,  lowered  above  the  wall,  and,  somehov, 
seemed  to  me  as  if  well  known. 

*•  This  is  the  '  Temple  ? ' "  said  I  to  the 
gendarme  on  my  right. 

A  nod  was  the  reply,  and  a  half-expK>" 
sive  look  that  seemed  to  sav,  '*  In  that  word 
you  have  said  your  destiny." 

About  two  years  previous  to  the  time  I 
now  speak  of,  I  remember  one  eveniflgj 
when  returning  from  a  solitary'  walk  aloWJ 
the  Boulevard,  stopping  in  front  of  a  twl 
and  weather-beaten  tower,  the  walls  Wads 
with  age,  and  pierced  here  and  there  with 
narrow  windows,  across  which  strong  iw® 
stanchions  ran  transvei'sely.  A  gloomy 
fosse,  crossed  by  a  narrow  draworidg0» 
surrounded  the  external  wall  of  this  dreeij 
building,  which  needed  no  superstition  to 
invest  it  with  a  character  of  crime  and  mil- 
fortune.  This  was  the  Temple ;  the  »• 
cient  castle  of  the  knights  whose  cradtiel 
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-were  written  in  tlic  dark  oulUettes  and  the 
noisome   dnngcons  of  that  dread  abode. 
A  terrace   ran  along  the  tower  on  three 
side?.     There,  fiir  hours  long,  walked  in 
sadness  and  in  sorrow  the  last  of  France's 
kingp,  Louis  XVI.,  his  children  at  his  side. 
In  that  dark  turret  the  Daujjhin  Buffered 
death.     At  the  low  casement  yonder,  Mad- 
ame Royale  Kit  hour  by  hour,  the  stone  on 
irhich    she    leaned    wet  with   her    tears. 
The  place  was  one  of  gloomy  and  sinister ; 
iraate  :  the  noighborIio<l  spote  of  the  heavy 
roll  of  carriages  that  passed  the  drawbridge 
at  the  dead  of  night,  of  strange  sounds  and 
erica,  of  secret  executions,  and  even  of  tor- 
tures that  were  inflicted  there.     Of  these 
dreaflful  missions  a  corps  called  the  ''  Gen- 
darmes d'tdite  "  were  vulgarly  supposed  the 
chosen  executors,  and  their  Siiva^e  looks 
and  repulsive  exterior  gave  credibility  to 
the  surmise,  while  some  affirmed  that  the 
Hameluke  Guanl  the  Consul  had  brought 
Trith  him  from  Egypt  had  no  other  func- 
tion than  the  murder  of  the  prisoners  con- 
fined there. 

Litde  thought  I  then,  that  in  a  few  brief 
months  I  should  pass  beneath  that  black 
porcnllis,  a  prisoner.  Little  did  I  antici- 
pate, as  I  wended  my  homeward  way,  my 
Wt  heav}'  and  my  step  slow,  that  the  day 
was  to  eonie  when,  in  my  own  ]>erson,  1 
Ta3  to  feel  the  sorrows  over  whicn  \  then 
^pt  for  otliers. 
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This  was  the  second  morning  of  my  life 
^hich  opened  in  the  narrow  cell  of  a  pris- 
*>!!;  and  when  I  awoke  and  looked  upon 
the  hare,  bleak  walls,  the  Ixirred  window, 
the  gnrongly  bolted  door,  I  thought  of  the 
time  vhen,'a.s  a  boy,  I  slept  within  the 
^Is  of  Newgate.  The  same  sad  sounds 
▼ere  now  about  me  ;  the  measured  tread  of 
scntinds  ;  the  tramp  of  patrols  ;  the  cav- 
ernous ehink  of  door-closing,  and  the  grat- 
ing noise  of  locking  and  unlocking  heavy 
PMes,  and  then  that  dreary  silence,  more 
itpresaing  than  all,  how  tliey  came  back 
Qp)n  me  now,  seeming  to  wipe  out  all 
^pace,  and  bring  me  to  the  hours  of  my , 
^«yhood's  trials.  Yet  what  were  they  to  \ 
this  ?— what  were  the  dangers  I  then  in- 
curred to  the  inevitable  ruin  now  before 
"^?  True,  I  knew  neither  the  cousnira- 
^  nor  their  crime ;  but  who  woukt  be- 
liere  it  ?  How  came  I  among  them  ?  Dare 
I  tdl  i^  and  betray  her  whose  honor  was 


dearer  to  mo  than  my  life  ?  Yet  it  was 
hard  to  face  death  in  such  a  cause  ;  no  sense 
of  high  though  unsuccessful  daring  io  sup- 
port, me;  no  strongly-roused  ])assion  to  warm 
my  blood,  and  teach  me  bravely  to  endure 
a  tarnished  name.  Disgrace  and  dishonor 
were  all  my  portion,  m  tlmt  land,  too, 
where  I  onco  hoped  to  win  fame  and  glory, 
and  make  for  myself  a  re])utation  among 
the  first  and  greatest.  The  deep  roll  of  a 
dnim,  followed  by  the  harsh  turning  of 
keys  in  the  locks  along  the  corridor,  inter- 
rupted my  sad  musings  ;  and  tlio  next  min- 
ute my  door  was  unbolted,  and  an  official, 
dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  prison,  pre- 
sented himself  before  me. 

*^Ah!  Monsieur,  awake  and  dressed  al- 
ready !  "  said  he,  in  a  gay  and  smiling  tone, 
for  which  the  place  had  not  prepared  me. 
*^At  eidit  we  breakfast  here;  at  nine 
you  are  ireo  to  promenade  in  the  garden  or 
on  the  terrace — at  least,  all  who  are  not  au 
secret ;  and  I  have  to  felicitate  Monsieur 
on  that  pleasure." 

''How,  then  ;  I  am  not  a  prisoner  ?  " 

''Yes,  parbleu  I  you  are  a  prisoner,  but 
not  under  such  heavy  imputation  as  to  be 
confined  apart.  All  in  this  quarter  enjoy 
a  fair  share  of  liberty  :  live  together,  walk, 
chat,  read  the  papers,  and  have  an  easy 
time  of  it ;  but  you  shall  judge  for  your- 
self.    Come  along  with  me." 

In  a  strange  state  of  mingled  hope  and 
fear  I  followed  the  jailer  along  the  corri- 
dor, and  across  a  i)avcd  court-yard  into  a 
low  hall,  where  basins  and  other  requisites 
for  a  prison-toilet  were  arranged  around 
the  walls.  Passing  through  this,  we 
ascended  a  narrow  stair,  and  nnally  entered 
a  large,  well-lighted  ruom,  along  which  a 
table,  plentifully  but  plainly  provided, 
extended  the  entire  length.  The  apart- 
ment was  crowded  with  i^ersons  of  every 
age,  and  apparently  every  condition,  all 
conversing  noisily  and  eagerly  together, 
and  evidencing  as  little  seeming  restraint 
as  though  within  the  walls  of  a  cafe. 

Seated  at  a  table,  I  could  not  help  feel- 
ing amused  at  the  strange  medley  of  rank 
and  country  about  me.  Here  were  old 
militaireSy  with  busliy  beards  and  mous- 
taches, side  by  side  with  niddy-faced  peas- 
ants, whose  long,  yellow  locks  bespoke 
them  of  Xorman  blood ;  hard,  weatner- 
l»eaten  sailors  from  the  coast  of  Bretagne, 
talking  fjimiliarly  with  venerable  seigneurs 
in  all  the  pomp  of  powder  and  a  queue  ; 
])riests  with  shaven  crowns  ;  voung  fellows, 
whoso  easy  looks  of  unabashed  effrontery 
betniyed  the  careless  Parisian  ;  all  were 
mingled  up  together,  and  yet  not  one 
among  the  number  did  I  see  ^vhose  appear- 
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ance  denoted  Borrow  for  his  condition  or 
anxiety  for  his  fate. 

The  yarious  circumstances  of  iheir 
imprisonment,  the  imputation  they  lay 
iinaer,  the  acts  of  which  they  were 
accused,  formed  the  topics  of  conversation 
in  common  with  the  gossip  of  the  town, 
the  news  of  the  theatres,  and  the  move- 
ments in  political  life.  Never  was  there  a 
society  with  less  restraint :  each  man  knew 
his  neighbor's  history  too  well  to  make 
concealment  of  any  value,  and  frankness 
seemed  the  order  of  the  day.  While  I  was 
initiating  myself  into  so  mnch  of  the 
habit  of  the  place,  a  large,  flat,  florid  per- 
sonage, who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
called  out  to  me  for  my  name. 

"The  governor  desires  to  have  your 
name  and  rank  for  his  list,''  said  my  neigh* 
bor  at  the  right  hand. 

Having  given  the  required  information, 
I  could  not  help  expressing  my  surprise 
how,  in  the  presence  of  the  governor  oi  the 
prison,  they  ventured  to  speak  so  freely. 

"  Ha,''  said  the  person  I  addressed,  *'  he 
is  not  the  governor  of  the  Temple;  that's 
merely  a  title  we  have  ffiven  him  among 
ourselves.  The  office  is  held  always  by  the 
oldest  detenu.  Kow,  he  has  been  here  ten 
months,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  about 
a  fortnight  since.  The  abb^  yonder,  with 
the  silk  scarf  round  his  waist^  will  be  his 
successor  in  a  few  days." 

**  Indeed  1  Then  he  will  be  at  liberty  so 
soon.  I  thought  he  seemed  in  excellent 
spirits. 

.  "Not  much,  perhaps,  on  that  score," 
replied  he.  "His  sentence  is  hard  labor 
for  life  at  the  Bagne  de  Toulon." 

I  started  back  with  horror,,  and  could 
not  utter  a  word. 

"The  abbe,"  continued  my  informant, 
"  would  be  right  happy  to  take  his«entence. 
But  the  governor  is  speaking  to  you." 

"  Monsieur  le  sous-lieutenant^^'  said  the 

fovernor,  in  a  deep,  solemn  accent,  "I 
ave  the  honor  to  salute  you,  and  bid  you 
welcome  to  the  Temple,  in  the  name  of 
my  respectable  and  valued  friends  here 
about  me.  We  rejoice  to  possess  one  of  your 
cloth  amount  us.  The  last  was,  if  I 
remember  aright,  the  Captain  de  Lorme, 
who  boasted  he  could  hit  the  Consul  at 
sixty  paces  with  a  pistol-bullet." 

**  Pardon,  governor,"  said  a  handsome 
man  in  a  braided  frock ;  "  we  had  Ducai^ie 
since." 

"So  we  had,  commandant,"  said  the 
Governor,  bowing  politely,  "and  a  very 
pleasant  fellow  he  was ;  but  he  only  stopped 
one  night  here." 

"  A  single  night,  I  remember  it  well," 


granted  out  a  thick-lipped,  rofly-faoed 
little  fellow,  near  the  boilom  of  the  table* 
"  You'll  meet  him  soon,  governor ;  he's  at 
Toulon.    Pray  present  my  respects—  " 

"A  flne  I  a  nne  1"  shouted  out  a  dozax 
voices  in  a  breath. 

^^I  deny  it,  I  deny  it,"  replied  the  rosy** 
faced  man,  rising  from  his  chair.  "I  appeal 
to  the  governor  if  I  am  not  innocent.  I 
ask  him  if  there  were  anything  which 
could  possibly  offend  his  feelings  in  my 
allusion  to  Toulon,  whither,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  precious  health,  he  is  about  to 
repair?'' 

"Yes,"  replied  the  Governor,  solemnly, 
you  are  fined  three  francs.  I  always  pr^ 
ferred  Brest ;  Toulon  is  not  to  my  ta£d»»" 

"  Pay  I  pay  I "  cried  out  the  others ; 
while  a  pewter  dish,  on  which  some  twenty 
pieces  of  money  were  lying,  was  passed 
down  the  table. 

"And  to  resume,"  said  the  Governor, 
turning  toward  me,  "the  secretary  will 
wait  on  you  after  breakfast  to  receive  the 
fees  of  initiation,  and  such  information  as 
you  desire  to  afford  him  for  your  coming 
amongst  us,  both  being  perfectly  discre- 
tionary with  you.  He  who  desires  the 
firivilege  of  our  amicable  reunion  soon 
earns  the  conditions  on  which  to  obtain  it. 
The  enjoyments  of  our  existence  here  are 
cheap*  at  any  price.  Le  Pere  d'Oligny, 
vonder,  will  tell  you  life  is  short — ^very  few 
here  are  likely  to  dispute  the  assertion — 
and  perhaps  the  AbbI  Thomas  may  give 
you  a  strong  hint  how  to  make  the  best  of 
it"    • 

** ParhleUy  governor!  you  forget  the 
abbe  left  us  this  morning.'' 

"  True,  true — ^how  my  memory  is  failing 
me— the  dear  abb6  did  leave  us,  sure 
enough." 

"  Where  for  ?  "  said  I,  in  a  whisper. 

"  La  Plaine  de  Grenelle,"  said  the  per- 
son beside  me,  in  a  low  tone.  "He  was 
guillotined  at  five  o'clock." 

A  sick  shudder  ran  through  me ;  and, 
though  the  governor  continued  his  oration, 
I  heard  not  a  word  he  spoke,  nor  could  I 
arouse  myself  from  the  stupor,  until  the 
cheers  of  the  party,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  harangue,  awoke  me. 

"  The  morning  looks  fine  enough  for  a 
walk,"  said  the  man  beside  me.  "What 
say  you  to  the  gardens  ?  " 

1  followed  him  without  speaking  across 
the  court  and  down  a  flight  of  stone  stene 
into  a  large  open  space,  planted  tastefully 
with  trees,  and  adorned  by  a  beautiful  foun- 
tain. •  Various  walks  and  alleys  traversed 
the  garden  in  every  direction,  along  which 
parties  were   to   oe  seen  walking — some 
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laughing,  some  rending  alond  the  morning 
papers — bnt  all  en^ag^,  and,  to  all  seem- 
ing, pleawntlj.  x  et  did  their  reckless  in- 
difference to  life,  their  horrible  careless* 
ness  of  each  other's  fate,  seem  to  me  far 
more  dreadfol  than  any  expression  of  sor- 
row, however  painful ;  and  I  shrank  from 
them  as  though  the  contamination  of  their 
society  might  impart  that  terrible  state  of 
unfeeling  apathy  they  were  given  up  to. 
Even  ^ilt  itself  had  seemed  less  repulsive 
than  tnis  shocking  and  unnatural  reckless- 
ness. Pondering  thus,  I  hurried  from  the 
crowded  path,  and  sought  a  lonely,  unfre- 
quented walk  which  led  alon^  the  wall  of 
the  garden.  I  had  not  proceeded  far,  when 
the  low  but  solemn  notes  of  church  music 
struck  on  my  ear.  I  hastened  forward,  and 
soon  perceived,  through  the  branches  of  a 
beeoh  hedge,  a  party  of  some  sixteen  or 
eighteen  persons  kneeling  on  the  grass, 
their  handis  lifted  as  if  in  prayer,  while  they 
joined  in  a  psalm  tune — one  of  those  simple 
but  touching  airs  which  the  peasantry  of 
the  south  are  so  attached  to.  Their  oval 
faces  bronzed  with  the  sun,  their  lon^, 
flowing  hair,  divided  on  the  head  and  fall- 
ing loose  on  either  shoulder,  their  dark 
eyes  and  long  lashes,  bespoke  them  all  from 
that  land  of  Bourbon  loyalty.  La  Vendue, 
even  had  not  their  yellow  jackets,  covered 
with  buttons  along  the  sleeves,  and  their 
loose  hose,  evinced  their  nationality.  Many 
of  the  countenances  I  now  remembered  to 
hare  seen  the  preceding  night ;  but  some 
were  careworn  and  emaciated,  as  if  from 
long  imprisonment. 

I  cannot  tell  how  the  simple  piety  of 
these  poor  peasants  touched  me,  contrasted, 
too,  with  the  horrible  indifference  of  the 
others.  As  I  approached  them,  I  was  re- 
cognized *;  and,  whether  supposing  that  I 
was  a  welUwisher  te  their  cause,  or  attract- 
ed merely  by  the  tie  of  common  misfortune, 
they  salutea  me  respectfully,  and  seemed 

f  lad  to  see  me.  While  two  or  th  ree  of  those 
had  seen  before  moved  forward  to  speak 
to  me,  I  remarked  that  a  low,  swarthy  man, 
with  a  scar  across  his  upper  lip,,  examined 
me  with  marked  attention,  ana  then  whis- 
pered something  to  the  rest.  At  first  he 
seemed  te  pay  little  respect  to  whatever 
they  said — an  incredulous  shake  of  the 
head,  or  an  impatient  motion  of  the  hand, 
replying  to  their  observations.  Grradually, 
however,  he  relaxed  m  this,  and  I  could  see 
that  his  stem  features  assumed  a  look  of 
kinder  meaning. 

<'So,  friend,"  said  he,  holding  out  his 

tanned  and  powerful  hand  teward  me,  ^Mt 

was  thou  saved  our  chief  from  being  snared 

like  a  wolf  in  a  trap.     L$  ban  Dieu  will  re- 
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member  the  service  hereafter ;  and  the  good 
king  will  not  forget  thee,  if  the  time  ever 
comes  for  his  better  fortune." 

*'  Yon  must  not  thank  me,"  said  I,  smil- 
iujg ;  *'  the  service  I  rendered  was  one  in- 
stigated by  friendship  only.  I  know  not 
your  plans ;  I  never  knew  them.  The 
epaulette  I  wear  I  never  was  false  to." 

A  murmur  of  dissatisfaction  ran  along 
the  party,  and  I  could  mark  that  in  the 
words  they  interchanged  feelings  of  sur- 

f)rise  were  mingled  with  displeasure.  At 
ast,  the  short  man,  commanding  silence 
with  a  slight  motion  of  the  hand,  said,  ''  I 
am  sorry  for  it;  your  courage  merited  a 
better  cause ;  however,  the  avowal  was  at 
least  an  honest  one  ;  and  now  tell  us,  why 
came  you  here  ?  " 

*'For  the  very  reason  Fve  mentioned. 
My  presence  at  the  ch&teau  last  ni^ht,  and 
my  discovery  during  the  attack,  were 
enough  to  impute  ^ilt.  How  can  I  clear 
myself,  without  criminating  those  I  would 
not  name  ?  " 

**  That  matters  but  little.  Doubtless,  you 
have  powerful  friends — rich  ones,  perhaps, 
and  m  office ;  they  will  bear  you  harm- 
less." 

*'  Alas  !  you  are  wrong.  I  have  not  in 
all  the  length  and  breadth  of  France  one 
who,  if  a  word  would  save  me  from  the 
scaffold,  would  care  to  speak  it.  I  am  a 
stranger  and  an  alien." 

''  Ha  ! "  said  a  fair-haired,  handsome 
vouth,  starting  from  the  grass  where  he 
had  been  sitting,  ^^  what  would  I  not  give 
now  your  lot  was  mine.  They'd  not  make 
my  heart  tremble  if  I  could  forget  the  cabin 
T  wAg  bom  in  " 

"  Hush !  Philippe,"  said  the  other,  "  the 
weapon  is  not  in  their  armory  to  make  a 
Vendean  tremble — But,  hark  f  there  is  the 
drum  for  the  inspection.  You  must  pre- 
sent yourself  each  day  at  noon,  at  the  low 
postern,  yonder,  and  write  your  name ;  and 
mark  me,  before  we  part,  it  cannot  serve 
U8,  it  may  ruin  you,  if  we  are  seen  to  speak 
together.  Trust  no  one  here.  Those 
whom  you  see  yonder  are  half  of  them 
moutons." 

"  How  ?"  said  I,  not  understanding  the 
phrase. 

"  Ay,  it  was  a  prison  word  I  used,"  re- 
sumed he.  "I  would  say  they  are  but 
spies  of  the  police,  who,  as  if  confined  for 
their  offenses,  are  only  here  to  obtain  con- 
fessions firom  unguarded,  unsuspectingpris- 
oners.  Their  frankness  and  sincerity  are 
snares  that  have  led  many  to  the  guillotine; 
beware  of  them.  You  dare  not  carry  your 
glass  to  your  lip,  but  the  murmured  toast 
might  be  your  condemnation.    Adieu ! " 
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Bald  he ;  and  as  he  spoke  he  tamed  away 
and  left  the  place^  followed  by  the  rest 

The  disgust  I  felt  at  first  lor  the  others 
was  certainly  not  lessened  by  learning  that 
their  gailt  was  stained  by  treachery  the 
blackest  that  can  disgrace  humanity ;  and 
now,  as  I  walked  among  them,  it  was  with 
a  sense  of  shrinking  horror  I  recoiled  from 
the  very  touch  of  the  wretches,  whose  smiles 
were  but  lures  to  the  scaffold. 

^'  Ha  I  our  lost  and  strayed  friend/'  said 
one,  as  I  appeared,  ^'come  hither,  and 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it  What  amiable 
weaknesses  have  introduced  you  to  the 
Temple  ?  " 

'^  In  truth,"  said  I,  endeavoring  to  con- 
ceal my  knowledge  of  my  acquaintances' 
real  character,  '^1  cannot  even  guess,  nor 
do  I  believe  that  any  one  else  is  wiser  than 
myself." 

^^Parbleu!  young  gentleman,"  said  the 
Abbe,  as  he  spied  me  impertinently  through 
his  glass,  ''you  are  excessively  ola-fashion- 
ed  for  your  years.  Don't  you  know  that 
spotless  innocence  went  out  with  the  Bour- 
bons? Every  one  since  that  dies  in  the 
glorious  assertion  of  his  })eculiar  wicked* 
ness,  with  certain  extenuating  circumstan- 
ces, which  he  calls  human  nature." 

"And  now,  then,"  resumed  the. first 
speaker,  *'  for  your  mishap — ^what  was  it  ?  " 

''I  should  only  deceive  you  were  I  to 
give  any  other  answer  than  my  first  Mere 
suspicion  there  may  be  against  me — ^there 
can  be  no  more." 

''  Well,  well,  let  us  have  the  suspicions. 
The  Moniieur  is  late  this  moring,  and  we 
have  nothing  to  amuse  us." 

'•  Who  are  you  ?  "  cried  another,  a  tall, 
insolent-looking  fellow,  with  a  dark  mous- 
tache. "  That's  the  first  question.  I've 
seen  tknwuion  m  a  hussar  dress  before  now." 

'*'!  am  too  late  a  resident  hero,"  answer- 
ed I,  ''  to  guess  how  far  insolence  goes  un- 
punished ;  but  f f  I  were  outside  these  walls, 
and  you  also,  I'd  teach  you  a  lesson  you 
have  yet  to  learn,  sir." 

"jrarjfott.'"  said  one  of  the  former 
speakers,  ''Jacques,  he  has  you  there, 
tnough  it  was  no  great  sharpness  to  see 
you  were  a  blanc-bee." 

The  tall  fellow  moved  away,  muttering 
to  himself,  as  a  hearty  laugh  broke  forth 
among  the  I'est 

"iSid  now,"  said  the  Abbe,  with  a  sim- 

r,  "pardon  the  liberty  ;  but  have  you 
ad  any  tnfling  inducement  for  coming  to 

f)ass  a  few  days  here  ?  Were  vou  making 
ove  to  Madame  la  Oonsulesse  r  or  did  you 
laugh  at  General  Bonaparte's  grand  din- 
ners F  or  have  vou  been  leaniing  the  Eng- 
lish grammar  r  or  what  is  it  ?  " 
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I  shook  my  bead,  and  was  silent. 

"Come,  come,  be  frank  with  us;  un- 
blemished virtue  fares  very  ill  here.  There 
was  a  eentleman  lost  his  head  this  morn- 
ing, who  never  did  anything  aJl  bis  life 
other  than  keep  the  post^ffice  at  Tarbee ; 
but  somehow  ne  happened  to  let  a  letter 
pass  into  the  bag  aadressed  to  an  elderly 
gentleman  in  f^gland,  c^led  the  Count 
d'Artois,  not  knowing  that  the  Count's  let- 
ters are  always  '  to  the  care  of  Citizen  Bo- 
naparte.' Well,  thev  shortoied  him  by  the 
neck  for  it  Cruel  f  you  will  say :  but  so 
much  for  innocence." 

"  For  the  last  time  thai,  gentlemen,  I 
must  express  my  sincere  sorrow  that  I  have 
neither  murder,  treason,  nor  any  other  in- 
famy on  mj  conscience,  which  might  qual- 
ify me  for  the  distinguished  honor  of  asso- 
ciating with  you.  Such  being  the  case, 
and  my  sense  of  my  deficiency  being  so 
OTcat,  you  will,  I'm  sure,  pardon  me,  if  I 
GO  not  obtrude  on  society  of  which  I  am 
unworthy,  and  which  I  have  now  the  hon- 
or to  wish  a  good-day  to."  With  this,  and 
a  formal  bow,  returned  equally  politely  by 
the  rest,  I  moved  on,  and  entered  the 
tower. 

.  Somber  and  sad  as  were  my  own  inflec- 
tions, yet  did  I  prefer  their  company  to 
that  of  my  fellow-prisoDers,  for  whom  al- 
ready I  began  to  conceive  a  perfect  feeling 
of  abhorrence.  ^ 

Revolting,  indeed,  was  the  indifference 
to  fame,  honor,  and  even  life,  which  I  al- 
ready witnessttd  among  them;  but  what 
wasitcomparea  with  the  deliberate  treach- 
ery  of  men  who  Could  wait  for  the  hour  when 
the  heart,  overfloTing  with  sorrow,  opened 
itself  for   consolftion  and  comfort,  and 
then  s^rch  its  o\^  recess  for  proofs  of 
guilt  that  should  bring  the  mourner  to 
the  scaffold  r 

How  any  governn^t  could  need— how 
they  could  tolerate  suj  assassins  as  these 
I  could  not  conceive.  And  was  this  his 
doing— were  these  Awjnions,  whose  hiirh- 
souled  chivalry  had  be  my  worship  lid 
my  idolatry  ?    No,  noni  n^fc  believe  it 
Bonaparte  knows  not  1  dark  and  terrible 
secrets  of  these  gloomjbjig.     t^^  j^^,^  ^^ 
Arcole,  the  conqueror  Italy,  wots  not  of 
the  frightful  tyranny  those  dungeons : 
did  he  but  know  the  what  a  destinv 
would  wait  on  those  ^  thus  stain  with 
crime   and   treachery^^  fame  of  that 
"  Belle  France  "  he  mt^  g^at. 

Oh  1  that  in  the  hou  my  accusation 

in  the  very  last  of  my3,  were  it  on  the 
step  of  the  guillotine  could  but  speak 
with  words  to  reaclm,  and  sav  how 
glory  like  his  must  tarnished,  «  such 
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deeds  went  on  unpnnisiied ;  that  while 
thousands  and  thousands  were  welcoming 
his  path  with  cries  of  wild  enthusiasm  ana 
joy,  in  the  cold  cells  of  the  Temple  there 
were  breaking  hearts,  whose  sorrow- wrung 
confessions  were  registered — whose  prayers 
were  canvassed  for  evidences  of  desires  that 
might  be  converted  into  treason.  He  cQuld 
have  no  sympathy  with  men  like  these : 
not  such  the  brave  who  followed  him  at 
Lodi ;  not  kindred  souls  were  they  who 
died  for  him  at  Marengo.  Alas  I  alas !  how 
might  men  read  of  nim  hereafter,  if  by 
snch  acts  the  splendor  of  his  greatness  was 
to  suffer  stain.  While  thoughts  like  these 
filled  my  mind,  and  in  the  excitement  of 
awakened  indignation  I  trod  my  little  cell 
backward  and  forward,  the  jailer  entered, 
and,  having  locked  the  door  behind  him, 
approached  me. 

**  You  are  the  Sous-Lieutenant  Burke :  is 
it  not  so  ?  Well,  I  have  a  letter  for  you  ; 
I  promised  to  deliver  it  on  one  condfition 
only — which  is,  that  when  read,  you  shall 
tear  it  in  pieces.  Were  it  known  that  I 
did  this,  my  head  would  roll  in  the  Plaine 
de  Grenelle  before  daybreak  to-morrow.  I 
also  promised  to  put  you  on  your  guard : 
speak  to  few  here ;  confide  in  none ;  and 
now  here  is  your  letter.*' 

I  opened  Ae  billet  hastily,  and  read  the 
few  lines  it  contained,  whicn  evidently  were 
written  in  a  feigned  hand  :  "  Your  life  is 
in  danger — any  delay  may  be  your  ruin — 
address  the  minister  at  once  as  to  the  cause 
of  your  detention,  and  for  the  charges 
under  which  you  are  committed ;  demand 
permission  to  consult  an  advocate,  and, 
when  demanded,  it  can't  be  refused.  Write 
to  Monsieur  Baillot,  of  4  Rue  Chantereine, 
in  whom  you  may  trust  implicitly,  and  who 
has  already  instructions  for  your  defense. 
Accept  the  inclosed,  and  believe  in  the 
faithful  attachment  of  a  sincere  friend." 
A  miet  de  banque  for  three  thousand  francs 
was  folded  in  the  note,  and  fell  to  the 
ground  as  I  read  it. 

**Parlleu  t  I'll  not  ask  you  to  tear  this, 
though,^  said  the  jailer,  as  he  handed  it  to 
me ;  and  now  let  me  see  you  destroy  the 
other/' 

I  read  and  re-read  the  few  lines  over  and 
over,  some  new  meaning  striking  me  at  each 
word,  while  I  asked  myself  from  whom  it 
could  have  come.  Was  it  De  Beauvais  ?  or 
dare  I  hope  it  was  one  dearest  to  me  of  all 
the  world  ?  Who  then,  in  the  saddest  hour 
of  my  existence  could  step  between  me 
and  my  sorrow,  and  leave  hope  as  my 
companion  in  the  dreary  solitude  of  a 
prison. 

"Again,  I   say,  be  quick,"  cried  the 


jailer ;  "  my  being  here  so  long  may  be  re- 
marked.    Tear  it  at  once.  '* 

He  followed  with  an  eager  eye  every 
morsel  of  paper  as  it  fell  from  my  hand,  and 
only  seemed  at  ease  as  the  last  dropped  to 
the  ground ;  and  then,  without  speafang  a 
word,  unlocked  the  door  and  withdrew. 

The  shipwrecked  sailor,  clinging  to  some 
wave-tossed  raft,  and  watching  with  blood- 
shot  eye  the  falling  day,  where  no  friendly 
sail  has  once  appeared,  and  at  last,  as  every 
hope  dies  out  one  by  one  within  him,  he 
hears  a  cheer  break  through  the  plashing 
of  the  sea,  calling  on  him  to  live,  may  feel 
something  like  what  were  my  sensations,  as 
once  more  alone  in  my  cell  I  thought  of 
the  friendly  voice  that  could  arouse  me 
from  my  cold  despair,  and  bid  me  hope 
again. 

What  a  change  came  over  the  world  to 
my  eyes :  the  very  cell  itself  no  longer 
seemed  dark  and  dreary  ;  the  faint  sunlight 
that  fell  through  the  narrow  window  seemed 
soft  and  mellow ;  the  voices  I  heard  with- 
out struck  me  not  as  dissonant  and  harsh  ; 
the  reckless  gayety  I  shuddered  at,  the  dark 
treachery  I  abhorred,  I  could  now  com- 
passionate the  one,  and  openly  despise  the 
other ;  and  it  was  with  that  stout  deter- 
mination at  my  heart  that  I  sallied  forth 
into  the  garden  where  still  the  others  lin- 

red,  waiting  for  the  drum  that  summoned 

em  to  dinner. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
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THE  "CHOUANS. 


Whe2T  night  came,  and  all  was  silent  in 
the  prison,  1  sat  down  to  writ«  my  letter  to 
the  minister.  I  knew  enough  of  such  mat- 
ters to  be  aware  that  brevity  is  the  great 
requisite ;  and,  therefore,  "^thout  any  at- 
tempt to  anticipate  my  accusation  by  a  de- 
fense of  my  motives,  t  simply,  but  respect- 
fully, demanded  the  charges  alleged  against 
me,  and  prayed  for  the  earliest  and  most 
speedy  investigation  into  my  conduct.  Such 
were  the  instmctions  of  my  unknown  friend, 
and,  as  I  proceeded  to  follow  them,  their 
meaning  at  once  became  apparent  to  me. 
Haste  was  recommended,  evidently  to  pre- 
vent such  explanations  and  inquiries  into 
my  conduct  as  more  time  might  afford. 
My  appearance  at  the  chdteau  might  still 
be  a  mystery  to  them,  and  one  which  might 
remain  unfathomable,  if  any  plausible  reason 
were  put  forward.  And  what  more  could 
be  laid  to  my  charge  ?  True,  the  brevet  of 
colonel  found  on  my  person ;  but  this  I 
could  with  truth  allege  had  never  been  ac- 
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ceptod  by  me.  They  would  scarcely  con- 
demn me  on  such  teistimony,  unsupported 
by  any  direct  charge  ^  and  who  could  bring 
such  save  De  Beauvais  ?  Flimsy  and  weak 
as  such  pretexts  were,  yet  were  tney  enough 
in  my  then  frame  of  mind  to  support  my 
courage  and  nerve  my  heart;  but  more 
than  all  I  trusted  in  the  sincere  loyaltjr  I 
felt  for  the  cause  of  the  government  and  its 
^reat  chief — a  sentiment  which,  however 
difficult  to  prove,  gave  myself  that  inward 
sense  of  safetjr  wmch  only  can  flow  from 
strong  convictions  of  honesty.  ^^It  may 
SQ  happen,"  thought  I,  'Uhat  circum- 
stances may  appear  against  me,  but  I  know 
and  feel  my  neart  is  true  and  firm,  and, 
even  at  the  worst,  such  a  consciousness  will 
enable  me  to  bear  whatever  may  be  my 
fortune.'^ 

The  next  morning  mv  altered  manner 
and  happier  look  excitea  the  attention  of 
the  others,  who  by  various  endeavors  tried 
to  tsithom  the  cause,  or  learu  any  par- 
ticulars of  my  fate ;  but  in  vain,  for  already 
I  was  on  my  guard  against  even  a  chance 
expression,  and,  save  on  the  most  common- 
place topics,  held  no  intercourse  with  any. 
Far  from  being  offended  at  my  i-eserve,  they 
seemed  rather  to  have  conceived  a  species 
of  respect  for  one  whose  secresy  imparted 
something  of  interest  to  him ;  and  while 
they  tried,  by  the  chance  allusion  to  politi- 
cal events  and  characters,  to  sound  me,  I 
could  see  that  though  baffled,  they  by  no 
means  ^ve  up  the  battle. 

As  time  wore  on,  this  half  persecution 
died  away— each  day  brought  some  prisoner 
or  other  amongst  us,  or  removed  some 
of  those  we  had  to  other  places  of  confine- 
ment, and  thus  I  became  forgotten  in  the 
interests  of  newer  events.  About  a  week 
after  my  entrance  we  were  walking  as  usual 
about  the  gardens,  when  a  rumor  ran,  that 
a  prisoner  of  great  consequence  had  been 
arrested  the  preceding  night,  and  conveyed 
to  the  Temple  ;  and  various  surmises  were 
afioat  as  to  who  he  might  be,  or  whether 
he  should  be  au  secret  or  at  large.  While 
the  point  was  eagerly  discussed,  a  low  door 
from  the  house  was  opened,  and  the  jailer 
appeared,  followed  by  a  large,  powerful 
man,  whom  in  one  glance  I  remembered  afi 
the  chief  of  the  Vondean  party  at  the 
ch&teau,  and  the  same  who  effected  his 
escape  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  He  passed 
close  to  where  I  stood,  his  arm  folded  on 
his  breast — ^his  clear  blue  ej'e  bent  calmly 
on  me — yet  never  by  the  slightest  siffn  did 
iie  indicate  that  we  had  ever  met  before. 
I  4i^incd  at  once  his  meaning,  and  felt 
grateful  for  what  I  guessed  might  be  a 
measure  necessary  to  my  safety. 


<^I  tell  you,''  said  a  shriveled  old  fd- 
low,  in  a  worn  dressing-gown  and  slippers, 
who  held  the  Moniteur  of  that  day  m  hiB 
hand — '^  I  tell  you  it  is  himself  ;  and  see, 
his  hand  is  wounded — thou^  he  does  his 
best  to  conceal  the  bandage  m  his  bc^oiiu'' 

"  Well,  well — read  us  the  account : 
where  did  it  occur  ?  "  cried  two  or  three  in 
a  breath. 

The  old  man  seated  himself  on  a  bench, 
and,  having  arranged  his  spectacles,  and 
unfolded  the  journal,  held  out  his  hand  to 
proclaim  silence,  when  suddenly  a  wild 
cheer  broke  from  the  distant  part  of  the 

garden,  whither  the  newly-arrived  prisoner 
ad  turned  his  steps — a  second  louder  fol- 
lowed, in  which  the  cry  of  **  Vive  le  Boi" 
could  be  distinctlv  heard. 

^*  You  hear  tnem,"  said  the  old  man. 
^*  Was  I  right  now  ?  I  knew  it  must  be 
him." 

'^  Strange  enough,  too,  he  should  not  be 
au  secret,  said  another.  ^'The  generals 
have  never  been  suffered  to  sneak  to  any 
one  since  their  confinement  mt  read  on, 
let  us  hear  it." 

"  *  On  yesterday  morning,' "  said  the  lit- 
tle man,  reading  aloud,  ^'  'Picot,  the  ser- 
vant of  George,  was  arrested,  and  although 
eveiT  endeavor  was  made  to  induce  him  to 
confess  where  his  master  was — " 

"Do  you  know  the  meaning  of  that 

f)hrafle,  Duchos  ?"  said  a  tall,  melancholy- 
ooking  man,  with  a  bald  head — 'Hhat 
means  the  torture  ;  thumbscrews  and  flint 
vices  ai*e  the  mode  once  more;  see  here." 
As  he  spoke  he  undid  a  silk  handkerchief 
tliat  was  wrapped  around  his  wrist,  and 
exhibited  a  hand  that  seemed  actually 
mashed  into  fragments — the  bones  were 
forced  in  many  places  through  the  flesh, 
which  hung  in  dark-colored  and  blood- 
stained pieces  about. 

"  I  would  show  that  hand  at  the  tri- 
bunal," muttered  an  old  soldier  in  a  faded 
blue  frock.  **  I'd  hold  it  up  when  they'd 
ask  me  to  swear." 

"Your  head  would  only  fare  the  worse 
for  doing  so,"  said  the  Abbe.  "Bead  on. 
Monsieur  Duchos." 

"  Oh,  where  was  I  ? — Pardieu,  colonel, 
I  wish  you  would  cover  that  up  :  I  shall 
dream  of  that  terrible  thumb  all  night — 
Here  we  are — ^Though  nothing  could  be 
learned  from  Picot,  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  brigand — ' " 

"Ha,  ha,"  said  a  fat  little  fellow  in  a 
blouse,  "  they  call  them  all  brigands— Mo- 
reau  is  a  brigand — Pichegru  is  a  brigand 
too." 

"  ^  That  the  brigand  had  passed  Monday 
night   near   Ghaiilot,  and   on   Tuesday, 
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toward  eTening,  was  seen  at  Sainte-Gene- 
vi^ye^  where  it  was  enacted  he  slept  on 
the  monntain ;  on  Wednesday  the  police 
traced  him  to  tiie  cabriolet  stand  at  the  end 
of  the  Bne  de  Oonde^  where  he  took  a  car- 
riage and  drove  toward  the  Od6on.' '' 

*'  Probably  he  was  TOing  to  the  spectacle. 
What  did  they  play  ttiat  night  ?  "  said  the 
&t  man,  "*Ia  Mori  de  Barberausse,' 
perhaps." 

The  other  read  on. — "  *  The  officer  cried 
oat,  as  he  seized  the  bridle,  '*Je  vans  ar- 
rite!** Yfhi&a  George  leveled  a  pistol  and 
shot  him  through  the  forehead,  and  then 
springing  over  the  dead  body  dashed  down 
the  street  The  butchers  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, who  knew  the  reward  offered  for  his 
apprehension,  pursued  and  fell  upon  him 
with  their  hatchets ;  a  hand-to-hand  en- 
counter followed,  in  which  the  brigand's 
wrist  was  nearly  severed  from  his  arm,  and 
thus  disabled  and  overpowered  he  was  se- 
cured and  conveyed  to  the  Temple.'  '* 

"  And  who  is  this  man  ? "  said  I  in  a 
wbiaper  to  the  tall  person  near  me. 

"  The  General  Gteorge  Oadoudal — a  brave 
Breton,  and  a  faithful  follower  of  his 
king,''  replied  he ;  "and  may  Heaven  have 
pity  on  nim  now."  He  crossed  himself 
pioasly  as  he  spoke,  and  moved  slowly 
away. 

"  George  Cadoudal ! "  repeated  I  to  my- 
self, **the  same  whose  description  figured 
on  every  wall  of  the  capital,  and  for  whose 
anprehension  immense  rewards  were  offer- 
ea;**  and  with  an  inward  shudder  I 
thought  of  my  chance  intercourse  with  the 
man--to  harbor  whom  was  death — ^the 
dreaded  chief  of  the  Ohouans — the  daring 
Breton — of  whom  Paris  rung  with  stories. 
And  this  was  the  companion  of  Henri  de 
Beauvais.  Revolving  such  thoughts,  I 
strolled  along  unconsciously,  until  I  reach- 
ed the  place  where,  some  days  before,  I  had 
seen  the  Vendeans  engaged  m  prayer.  The 
loud  tone  of  a  deep  voice  arrested  my  steps. 
I  stopped  and  listened.  It  was  George 
himself  who  spoke;  he  stood,  drawn  up 
to  his  fall  height,  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
circle  who  sat  around  on  the  grass. 
Though  his  language  was  fk  patois  of  which 
I  was  ignorant,  I  could  catch  here  and 
there  some  indication  of  his  meaning,  as 
much  perhaps  from  his  gesture,  and 
the  look  of  those  he  addressed,  as 
from  the  words  themselves.  It  was  an  ex- 
hortation to  them  to  endure  with  fortitude 
the  lot  that  had  befallen  them — ^to  meet 
death  when  it  came  without  fear,  as  they 
could  do  BO  without  dishonor — to  strength- 
en their  courage  by  looking  to  him,  who 
would  always  give  them  an  example  of 


what  they  should  be.  The  last  words  he 
spoke  were  in  a  plainer  dialect,  and  almost 
tnese — **  Throw  no  glance  on  the  past 
We  are  where  we  are — ^we  are  where  God  in 
his  wisdom,  and  for  his  own  ends,  has 
placed  us.  If  this  cause  be  just,  our  mar- 
tyrdom is  a  blessed,  one  ;  if  it  be  not  so, 
our  death  is  our  punishment;  and  never 
forget  that  you  are  permitted  to  meet  it 
from  the  same  spot  where  our  glorious 
monarch  wont  to  meet  his  own." 

A  cry  of  Vive  le  Rax  I  half  stifled  by 
sobs  of  emotion,  broke  from  the  listeners, 
and  they  rose,  and  pressed  around  him. 

There  he  stood  in  the  midst,  while,  like 
children,  they  came  to  kiss  his  hand — to 
hear  him  speak  one  word— even  to  look  on 
him.  Their  swarthy  faces,  where  hardship 
and  suffering  had  left  many  a  deep  line 
and  furrow,  beamed  with  smiles  as  he 
turned  toward  them  ;  and  many  a  proud 
look  was  bent  on  the  rest  by  those  to  whom 
he  addressed  a  single  word.  One  I  could 
not  help  remarking  above  the  others,  a 
slight,  pale,  and  handsome  vouth,  whose 
almost  girlish  cheek  the  nret  down  of 
youth  was  shading.  George  leaned  his 
arm  round  his  neck,  and  called  him  by  his 
name,  and  in  a  voice  almost  tremulous 
from  emotion.  "And  you,  Bouvet  de 
Lozier,  whose  infancy  wanted  nothing  of 
luxurv  and  enjoyment — ^for  whom  all  that 
wealth  and  affection  could  bestow  were  in 
abundance — how  do  you  bear  these  rugged 
reverses,  my  dear  bov  ?  " 

The  youth  lookea  up  with  eyes  bathed 
in  teal's  ;  the  hectic  spot  in  his  face  gave 
way  to  the  paleness  of  death,  and  his  lips 
moved  without  a  sound. 

"He  has  been  ill — the  count  has,"  said 
a  peasant,  in  a  low  voice. 

"Poor  fellow,"  said  George;  "he  was 
not  meant  for  trials  like  these  ;  the  cares  he 
used  to  bury  in  his  mother's  lap  met  other 
consolations  than  our  ruder  ones.  Look  up, 
Bouvet,  my  man,  and  remember  you  are  a 


man. 


The  vouth  trembled  from  head  to  foot, 
and  looked  fearfullv  around,  as  if  dreading 
something,  while  he  clutched  the  strong 
arm  beside  him,  as  though  for  protection. 

"  Courage,  boy— courage,"  said  George. 
"We  are  together  here — what  can  harm 
you  ?" 

Then  dropping  his  voice,  and  turning  to 
the  rest,  he  added  : 

"They  have  been  tampering  with  his 
reason — ^his  eye  betrays  a  wandering  intel- 
lect. Take  liim  with  you,  Claude — he 
loves  you — and  do  not  leave  him  for  a 
moment." 

The  youth  pressed  Cteorge's  fingers  to 
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his  pale  lips,  and,  with  his  head  bent  down 
and  listless  eait,  moved  slowly  away. 

As  I  wandered  from  the  spot,  my  heart 
was  fnll  of  all  I  witnessed..  The  influence 
of  their  chief  had  surprised  me  on  the 
night  of  the  attack  on  the  chdtean.  But 
how  much  more  wonderful  did  it  seem 
now,  when  confined  within  the  walls  of  a 
prison — the  only  exit  to  which  was  the 
path  that  led  to  the  guillotine.  Yet  was 
their  reliance  on  all  he  said  as  great,  as 
implicit  their  faith  in  him,  as  warm  their 
affection,  as  though  success  had  crowned 
each  effort  he  suggested,  and  that  fortune 
had  been  as  kind  as  she  had  proved  adverse 
to  his  enterprise. 

Such  were  the  Ohouans  in  the  Temple. 
Life  had  presented  to  their  hardy  natures 
too  many  vicissitudes  to  make  them  quail 
beneath  the  horrors  of  a  prison— death 
they  had  confronted  in  many  shapes,  and 
they  feared  it  not  even  at  the  hands  of  the 
executioner.  Loyalty  to  the  exiled  family 
of  France  was  less  a  political  than  a  relig- 
ious feeling — one  inculcated  at  the  altar, 
and  carried  home  to  the  fireside  of  the 
cottage.  Devotion  to  their  king  was  a  part 
of  their  faith.  The  sovereign  was  but  a 
saint  the  more  in  their  calendar.  The 
glorious  triumphs  of  the  revolutionary 
armies — ^the  great  conquests  of  the  Consu- 
late—found no  symjjathy  within  their 
bosoms ;  they  neither  joined  the  battle  nor 
partook  of  tne  ovation.  They  looked  on 
all  such  as  the  passing  pageant  of  the 
hour — and  muttered  to  each  other,  that 
the  hon  Dieu  could  not  bless  a  nation  that 
was  false  to  its  king. 

Who  could  see  tnem,  as  they  met  each 
morning,  and  not  feel  deeply  interested  in 
these  brave  but  simple  peasants  ?  At  day- 
break they  knelt  together  in  prayer,  their 
chief  officiating  as  priest;  their  deep 
voices  joined  in  the  hymn  of  their  own 
native  valleys,  as  with  tearful  eyes  they 
sang  the  songs  that  reminded  them  of 
home.  The  service  over,  George  addressed 
them  in  a  short  speech — some  words  of 
advice  and  guidance  for  the  coming  day — 
reminding  them  that  ere  another  morning 
shone,  many  might  b&  summoned  before 
the  tribunal  to  be  examined,  and  from 
thence  led  forth  to  death  ;  exhorting  them 
to  fidelity  to  each  other,  and  loyalty  to 
their  glorious  cause.  Then  came  the  games 
of  their  country,  which  they  played  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty  and  happi- 
ness. .  These  were  again  succeeded  by  hours 
passed  in  hearing  and  relating  stories  of 
their  beloved  Bretagne — of  its  tried  faith 
and  its  ancient  bravery — while  through  all 
they  lived  a  community  apart  from  the 


other  prisoners,  who  never  dared  to  obtrude 
upon  them ;  nor  did  the  most  venturesome 
of  the  police  spies  ever  transffress  a  limit 
that  might  have  cost  him  his  life. 

Thus  did  two  so  different  curzents  run 
side  by  side  within  the  walls  of  the  Tem- 

Sle,  and  each  regarding  the  other  with 
istrust  and  dislike* 

While  thus  I  felt  a  growing  interest  for 
these  bold  but  simple  children  of  the  for- 
est, my  anxiety  for  my  own  fate  grew 
hourly  greater.  No  answer  was  erer 
returned  to  my  letter  to  the  minister,  nor 
any  notice  taken  of  it  whatever ;  and 
though  each  day  I  heard  of  some  one  or 
other  being  examined  before  the  '^  Tribunal 
Special,"  or  the  Prifet  de  Police^  I  seemed 
as  much  forgotten  as  though  the  grave 
inclosed  me.  My  dread  of  anything  like 
acquaintance  or  intimacy  with  the  other 
prisoners  prevented  my  learning  much  of 
what  went  forward  each  day,  and  from 
which,  from  some  source  or  other,  they 
seemed  well  informed.  A  chance  phrase-^ 
an  odd  word  now  and  then  dropped — 
would  tell  me  of  some  new  discovery  by  the 
police,  or  some  recent  confession  by  a  cap- 
tured conspirator ;  but  of  what  the  crime 
consisted,  and  who  were  they  principally 
implicated,  I  remained  totally  imorant. 

It  was  well  known  that  both  Moreau  and 
Pichegru  were  confined  in  a  part  of  the 
tower  that  opened  upon  the  terrace,  but 
neither  suffered  to  communicate  with  each 
other,  nor  even  to  appear  at  large  like  the 
other  prisoners.  It  was  rumored,  too,  that 
each  day  one  or  both  were  submitted  to 
long  and  searching  examinations,  which,  it 
was  said,  had  hitherto  elicited  nothing  from 
either,  save  total  denial  of  any  complicity 
whatever,  and  complete  ignorance  of  the 
plots  and  machinations  of  others. 

So  much  we  could  learn  from  the  Moni- 
teur,  which  I'eached  us  each  day  ;  and, 
while  assuming  a  tone  of  open  reprobation 
regarding  the  Ghouans,  spoke  in  terms  the 
most  cautious  and  reserved  respecting  the 
two  generals,  as  if  probing  the  public  mind 
how  far  their  implication  m  treason  might 
be  credited,  and  with  what  faith  the  proofs 
of  their  participation  might  be  received. 

At  last  the  train  seemed  laid ;  the  ex- 
plosion was  all  prepared,  and  nothing  want- 
ing but  the  spark  to  ignite  it.  A  letter 
from  Moreau  to  the  Consul  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  government  paper, in  which, 
after  recapitulating  in  terms  most  suitable 
the  services  he  had  rendered  the  Benublic 
while  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  Kbine^ 
the  confidence  the  Convention  had  fidways 

E laced  in  him,  the  freauent  occasions  whicb 
ad  presented  themselves  to  him  of  grati- 
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fyiw  ambitions  views  (had  he  oonoeived 
niGh),  he  adraried  in  brief  but  toncfaing 
terms  to  his  conduct  on  the  18th  Brumaire, 
in  seconding  the  adyenturous  step  taken  by 
Bonaparte  himself^  md  attributed  the  ne- 
glect iiis  derotionhad  met  with  rather  to 
the  interference  and  plotting  of  his  ene- 
mies, than  to  any  real  estrangement  on  the 
part  of  the  OomaL  Throughout  the  whole 
of  the  epistle  there  reigned  a  tone  of  reve- 
rence for  the  authority  of  Bonaparte  most 
striking  and  remarkable  ]  there  was  noth- 
ing like  an  approach  to  the  equality  which 
might  well  be  supposed  to  subsist  between 
two  great  generals — ^albeit,  the  one  was  at 
the  height  of  power,  and  the  other  sunk  in 
the  very  depth  of  misfortune.  On  the  con- 
trary, £ne  letter  was  nothing  more  than  an 
appeal  to  old  souvenirs  and  former  services 
— ^to  one  who  possessed  the  power,  if  he  had 
the  will,  to  save  him  ;  it  breathed  through- 
out the  sentiments  of  one  who  demandS  a 
favor,  and  that  favor  his  life  and  honor,  at 
the  hands  of  him  who  had  already  consti- 
tuted himself  the  fountain  of  both. 

While  such  was  the  position  of  Moreau 
— a  position  which  resulted  in  his  down- 
fall— chance  informed  us  of  the  different 
nound  occupied  by  his  companion  in  mis- 
fortune, the  General  Pich^u. 

About  three  days  after  the  publication  of 
Moreaa's  letter,  we  were  walking  as  usual 
in  the  garden  of  the  Temple,  when  a  Am«- 
sUr  came  up,  and,  beckoning  to  two  of  the 

Eriaonets,  desired  them  to  follow  him. 
uoh  was  the  ordinary  course  by  which  one 
or  more  were  daily  summoned  before  the 
tribunal  for  examination,  and  we  took  no 
nodoe  of  what  had  become  a  matter  of 
cvery-day  occurrence,  and  went  on  convers- 
ing as  before  about  the  news  of  the  morn- 
ing. Several  hours  elapsed  without  the 
others  having  returned,  and  at  last  we  be- 
gan to  feel  anxious  about  their  fate,  when 
one  of  them  made  his  appearance— his 
heightened  color  and  agitated  expression 
betokening  that  something  more  than  com- 
mon had  occurred. 

**We  were  examined  with  Pichegru,'* 
said  the  prisoner,  who  was  an  old  quarter- 
master in  the  army  of  the  Upper  Shine,  as 
he  sat  down  upon  a  bench  and  wiped  his 
forehead  with  his  handkerchief. 

<<  Indeed  I "  said  the  tall  Colonel,  with 
the  bald  head ;  '^  before  Monsieur  Beal,  I 
suppose  P" 

"  Yes,  before  B^aL  My  poor  old  gene- 
ral ! — ^theore  he  was,  as  I  used  to  see  him  for- 
merly, with  his  hand  in  the  breast  of  his 
uniform,  his  pale,  thin  features  as  calm  as 
ever,  until  at  last,  when  roused,  his  eyes 
flitthed  fire,  and  his  lip  trembled  before 


he  broke  out  into  such  a  torrent  of  at- 
tack—" 

*' Attack,  say  you!"  interrupted  the 
Abb6  ;  '*  a  bola  course,  my  faith  !  in  one 
who  has  need  of  all  his  powers  for  defense." 

**  It  was  ever  his  tactique  to  be  the  as- 
sailant," said  a  bronzed,  soldier-like  fellow, 
in  a  patched  uniform  ;  *^  he  did  so  in  Hol- 
land." 

'*  He  chose  a  better  enemy  to  practice  it 
with  then,  than  he  has  done  now,"  resumed 
the  Quartermaster,  sadly. 

**Whom  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  half  a 
dozen  voices  together. 

'« The  Consul." 

"  The  Consul  1  Bonaparte  I  Attack 
him  I "  repeated  one  after  tne  other,  in  ac- 
cents of  surprise  and  horror.  **  Poor  fellow, 
he  is  deranged." 

'^  So  I  almost  thought  myself,  as  I  heard 
him,"  replied  the  Quartermaster;  **for, 
after  submitting  with  patience  to  a  long 
and  tiresome  examination,  he  suddenly,  as 
if  endurance  could  go  no  further,  criea  out 
— *  Asset!  ^  The  prefet  started,  and  Thu- 
riot,  who  sat  beside  him,  looked  up  terri- 
fied, while  Pichegru  went  on.  *So,  the 
whole  of  this  negotiation  about  Cayenne  is 
then  a  falsehood.  Your  promise  to  make 
me  governor  there,  if  I  consented  to  quit 
France  forever,  was  a  trick  to  extort  con- 
fession, or  a  bribe  to  silence.  Be  it  so. 
Now  come  what  will,  1*11  not  leave  France; 
and,  more  still,  I'll  declare  everything  be- 
fore the  judges  openly  at  the  tribunal.  The 
people  shall  know,  all  Europe  shall  know, 
who  is  my  accuser,  and  what  he  is.  Yes, 
your  Consul  himself  treated  with  the  Bour- 
bons in  Italy ;  the  negotiations  were  begun, 
continued,  carried  on,  and  only  broken  off 
by  his  own  excessive  demands.  Ay,  I  can 
prove  it ;  his  very  return  from  FJgypt 
through  the  whole  English  fleet  —  that 
happy  chance,  as  you  were  wont  to  term  it 
— was  a  secret  treaty  with  Pitt  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  exiled  family  on  his  reach- 
ing Paris.  These  facts,  and  facts  you  shall 
confess  them,  are  in  my  power  to  prove ; 
and  prove  them  I  will  in  the  face  of  all 
France." 

'•Poor  Pichegru,"  said  the  Abbg,  con- 
temptuously. "  What  an  ill-tempered 
child  a  great  general  may  be  after  all  1  Did 
he  think  the  hour  would  ever  come  for  him 
to  realize  such  a  dream  F" 

**What  do  you  mean?"  cried  two  or 
three  together. 

"The  Corsican  never  forgets  a  vendet- 
ta," was  the  cool  reply,  as  he  walked  away. 

"True,"  said  the  Colonel,  thoughtfully 
— "quite  true." 

To  me  these  words  were  riddles.     My 
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only  feeling  toward  Pichegru  was  one  of  -  haste  and  informality  of  the  trial,  and 
contempt  and  pity  that,  in  any  depth  of  ^  deep  anger  at  the  catastrophe  that  folkv- 
misfortnne,  he  could  resort  to  snch  an  nn- .  ed  it. 

worthy  attack  upon  him  who  still  was  the  j  ''  Savary  will  be  disgraced  for  this,"  aid 
idol  of  all  my  thoughts  ;  and  for  this,  tlic  I  to  the  a&bo,  who  leaned  over  my  shonUer 
conqueror  of  Holland  stood  now  as  low  in  while  I  read  the  paper.  ^'  Bonaparte  en 
my  esteem  as  the  most  vulgar  of  the  rabble  never  forgive  him." 
gang  that  each  day  saw  sentenced  to  the ,  '^  You  mistake,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  hfl^ 
galleys.  with    a  strange   expression  I  could  lOt 

.  fathom  ;  *'  the  Consul  is  the  most  foigiT- 

I  ing  of  men  ;  he  never  bears  malice.'* 
CHAPTER  XXXV,  i     **  But  here  was  a  dreadful  event— acrima^ 

.  perhaps.*' 

THE  EEIOX  OF  TERROR  UNDER  THE  CONSULATE.       j        "  Oulv  afault,"  rCSUmcd  llO.        **  Bv-tll*- 

:  by,  colonel,  this  order  about  closing  the 
Ox  the  morning  that  followed  the  scene  .  barriers  will  be  excessivelv  inconvenient  to 
I  have  spoken  of   came  the  news  of  the  the  good  people  of  Paris.  •^' 
arrest,  the  trial,  and  the  death  of  the  Due  •      "  1  have  feen  thinking  over  that,  too^" 
d'Enghien.     That  terrible  tragedy,  which  ,  said     an      over-dressed,     affected-lookiiif 
yet  weighs,  and  will  weigh  forever  on  the  ,  youth,  whose  perfumed  curls  and  studied 
memory  of  the  period,  reached  us  in  our  costume  formed  a  strangle  contrast  with  tiie 
prison  with  all  the  terrible  force  of  circum-  habits  of  his  fellow-prisoners.     "If  tliey 
stances  to  make  it  a  day  of  sorrow  and   shut  up  the  Barriere  de  TEtoile,  what  ire 
mourning.     Such  details  iis  the  journals  they  to  do  for  Longehamps  ?  " 
afforded  but  little  satisfied  our  curiosity.        *'*  Far  bleu,  that  did  not  strike  me,"iB- 
The  youth,  the  virtues,  the  bravery  of  tfie   terposed  the  colonel,  tapping  his  forchetd 
prince,  had  made  him  the  idol  of  hfs  party  ;  with  his  finger.     "  Til  wager  a  crown  ihef 
and  while  his  death  was  lamented  for  Ais  haven't  thought  of  that  themselves.'' 
own  sake,  his  followers  read  in  it  the  de-       "  The  Champs  Elys6es  are  surely  long 
termination  of  the  government  to  stop  at  enough    for    such  tomfoolerj',"  said  tke 
nothing  in  their  resolve  to  exterminate  that  Quartermaster,  in  a  gruff,  savage  tone, 
mrty.     A  gloomy  silence    sat    upon    the       **  Not  one  half,'' was  the  impertorlMbb 
Uhouans,  who  no  longer  moved  about  as  reply  of   the  youth:   "and  I^ngchimps 
before,  regardless  of  their  confinement  to  a  promised  admirablv  this  year.     I  had  o^ 
prison.     Their  chief  remained  apart;   he  doredix  caliche — light  blue,  with  gilt  circta 
neither  spoke  to  any  one,  nor  seemed  to  on  the  wheels,  and  a  bronze  carving  to  tfce 
notice  those  who  passed:  he  looked  stunned  pole — like  an  antique  chariot" 
and  stupefied,  rather  than  deeply  affected,  ]     ''  ParhUUy  you  are  more  likely  to  take 
and  when  he  lifted  his  eyes,  their  expres-  your  next  airing  in  a  simpler  conveyance^'* 
sion  was  cold  and  wandering.     Even  the  \  said  the  Quartermaster,  with  a  grin, 
other  prisoners,   who  rarely  gave   way  toj      *^I  was  to  have  driven  la  Comtesae  de 
feeling  of  any  kind,  seemed  at  first  over- 1  Beau flers  to  the  Bois  do  Boulogne.'* 
whelmed  by  these  sad  tidings;  and  doubt- j      "You  must  content  yourself  with  the 
less  many  who  before  had  trusted  to  rank  Count  de  la  Marque  " — tlie  prison  name  of 
and  influence  for  their  safety,  saw  how  lit-  ,  the  executioner — **  instead,"  growled  out 
tie  dependence  could  be  placed  on  such  aid, ,  the  other. 

when  the  blow  had  fallen  upon  a  "  Conde  " ,     I  turned  away,  no  less  disgusted  at  ft* 
himself.  j  frivolity  that  could  only  see  in  the  dreed- 

I,  who  neither  knew  the  political  move-  ;ful  event  that  took  place  the  tcmporaryi»" 
ments  of  the  time,  nor  tlie  sources  of  the ,  terruption  to  a  vain  and  silly  promenad^ 
danger  the  Consul's  party  anticipated,  than  at  the  savage  coarseness  that  could 
could  only  mourn  over  the  unhappy  fate  of  \  rcvel  in  the  pain  common  misfortune  g»^ 
a  gallant  prince  whose  daring  had  cost  him  j  him  the  privilege  of  inflicting, 
his  life,  and  never  dreamed  for  a  moment  j  Such,  however,  was  the  prevalent  tonj 
of  calling  in  question  the  honor  or  good  of  thinking  and  speaking  there.  Thedeaw 
faith  of  Bonaparte  in  an  affair  of  which  I  of  friends — the  ruin  of  those  best  loved  and 
could  have  easily  believed  him  totally  ig-  eared  for — the  danger  that  each  davcai"* 
norant  Such,  indeed,  was  the  repre-  nearer  to  themselves — were  all  casualties*^ 
sentation  of  the  Monxteur;  and  whatever  which  habit,  recklessness  of  life,  and  lib* 
doubts  the  hints  about  me  might  have  ex-  crtinismhad  accustomed  them ;  while abdA^ 
cited,  were  speedily  allayed  by  the  accounts  former  modes  of  life,  the  pleasurea  of  the 
I  read  of  the  Consul's  indignation  at  the  capital,  its  delights  and  dissipation,  ihcf 
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mTereed  with  the  most  eager  interest.    It !     '^  And  did  Piehcffra,  the  great  eonqncror 
I  thus,  while  in  some  natures  misfortunes  |  of  Holland,  die  by  his  own  nand  ?"  said  I^ 
rill  call  forth   into  exercise  the  best  and  '■  as  my  eye  rested  on  the  fatal  bulletin, 
loblest  traits  that  in  happier  circumstances       "  Don't  you  read  it,  young  man  ?  "  re- 
nd never  found  the  necessity  tiiat  gare  plied  a    deep,   solemn    voice    beside  me, 


hem  birth  ;    so,  in  others,  adversity  de- 
tresses  and  demoralizes  those  weaker  tem- 


which  I  at  once  knew  was  that  of  General 
George  himself.      "  Can  you  doubt    the 


lemments  that  seemed  formed  to  sail  safely  accuracy  of  information  supplied  by  the 

a  the  calm  waters,  but  never  destined  to ,  ix)lice  ?  " 

wve  the  stormy  seas  of  life.  j     The  by-standers  looked  up  with  a  terri- 

With  such  associates  I  could  have  neither  fled  and  frightened  expi-ession,  as  if  drcad- 
ympathy  nor  friendship ;  and  my  life  ing  lest  the  very  listening  to  his  words 
iaased  on  in  one  unbroken  and  dreary  mo-  j  miglit  be  construed  into  an  acquiescence  in 
loton^ — day  succeeding  day,  and    night ,  them. 

Wlowing  night— till  my  thoughts,  turned,  **  Trust  me,  he  is  dead,''  continued  he. 
iTcr inward,  had  worn  as  it  were  a  track.  "They  who  have  announced  his  fate  here 
for  themselves,  in  which  the  world  with- '  have  a  right  to  be  relied  on.  It  now  only 
Rt  and  its  people  had  no  share  whatever,  i  remains  to  be  seen  how  he  died.  These 
Koc  only  was  niy  application  to  the  min-  |  prison  maladies  have  a  strange  interest  for 
liter  unanswered,  but  I  was  never  examined  us  who  live  in  the  infected  climate;  and. 
More  any  of  the  tribunals;  and  some-  if  I  mistake  not,  I  see  the  il/b;2i7e2/r  yonder, 
times  the  dreadful  fate  of  those  prisoners  a  full  hour  before  its  usual  time.  See 
who,  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  passed  their  j  what  a  blessing,  gentlemen,  you  enjoy  in 
thole  life  in  prison,  tlieir  crimes,  their  ■  a  paternal  government,  which,  in  moments 
nry  existence  forgotten,  would  cross  my  !  of  public  anxietv,  can  feel  for  your  distress. 
Bind,  and  strike  me  with  terror  unspeak- 1  ana  hasten  to  alleviate  it.'' 
ible.  '     The  tone  of  sarcasm  he  spoke  in,    the 

If,  in  the  somber  atmosphere  of  the  j  measured  fall  of  every  word,  sank  into  the 
Temple  a  sad  and  cheerless  monotony  pre- 1  hearers'  minds,  and  though  they  stood 
niiea,  events  followed  fast  on  each  other  mute,  they  did  not  even  move  from  the 
in  that  world  from  which  its  gloomy  walls  |  spot. 

oclnded  ns;  every  hour  was  some  new!  ^'Ilere  is  the  Moniteur  now,"  said  the 
ieitare  of  the  dark  conspiracy  brought  to  \  Quartermaster,  opening  the  paper  and 
l^t ;  the  vigilance  of  Monsieur  Real  slept  j  readiiig  aloud. 

not  night  or  day ;  and  all  that  bribery,  j  ^'  *  To  his  oft-repeated  assurances  that 
tmor,  or  torture  could  effect,  was  put  into  he  would  make  no  attempt  upon  his 
requisition  to  obtain  full  and  precise  in-  •  life — ' " 

tormation  as  to  every  one  concerned  in  the '  A  rude  burst  of  laughter  from  George 
plot,  intemipted  the  reader  here. 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir,''  said  he,  touch- 

n  i_  •  i-x  *     1.  •      •     A     •!  I  ing  his  cap ;  *'  proceed.     I  promise  not  to 

,} 'tt *  YJ^^^'  '"ff ^  T"^""^ ■''  ^P"^'   interrupt  yoi  agSin. " 

ae  Mith  of  the  month-the  dav  is  graven  i     ,. ,  r^^,^^  ,,g  "^.^^^j j   ^^^^   „„   ^^^^^ 

onrnv  mcmory-when,  on  walking  forth  1^,  j^j^  jjf  (.^.^^^i  pichegru  obtained 
urto  Ae  garden,  I  was  surpnsed  to  see  the  ^^^^^^,^,^  that  the  sentries  should  be 
pruoners  standing  in  a  c.rcle  round  a  tree .  g^^ationed  outside  his  cell  during  the  night. 
«  which  a  placard  was  fastened,  with  I  ^^^.  ^^^^.^^  ,,i„8elf  with  a  f^ot, 
te  ««erfy  turned  toward  the  paper,  ;  ^-hich  he  secreted  beneath  his  bc(Che 
« bent  sadly  to  the  ground.    They  stood  ^  ^  „g„^l  ^^  t,,^  evening  of  yesterday, 

mand,  «id  and  silent :  to  my  question  of '  J-^  ^^^^^  ^^  ej^,.en  o'clock,  and  re- 
Jat  had  occurred,  a  signitfcant  look  at  |  ^j  j^^l  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^,^^^^  ^Vhen  thus  alone 
tt«  tree  was  the  only  reply  I  .received.  |  j^  f  ^  ^he  stick  within  the  folds  of  the 
»ye  in  the  faces  of  all  I  perceived  that  ^jaJk  silk  cravat  he  generally  wore  round 
»me  dreadful  news  had  reached  them,  ^^j^  ,  k,  in  such  a  mTinncr  .as,  when  twist- 
Foreing  my  way  with  difficulty  through  ^^    ^^  ;^  ,5^^  ^  touiniquct ;  and  having 

l!  Tl^'  ^  /  ^J*'"^!*  ''?P™««''?4  "'^F I  turaed  it  with  such  a  degree  of  force  as  to 
?A*?_"^f  *^®.:P^_"'''  **"  ''^'*'^'  ™  I  arrest  the  return  of  blood  from  the  head, 

he  fastened  it  beneath  his  head  and  should- 
ers, and  in  this  manner,  apoplexy  super- 
vening, expired.' " 

"Par     St.   Louis,  sir,"  cried   Oeoi^ge, 
'<thc  explanation  is  admirable,  and  most 


lugeletters,  was  writtten : 

"Ckarks  Pichegrti,  ex- General  Repub- 
Hatin,  I'ut  etrangU  datu  sa  prison. 

"6  AmL    Le  Temple." 
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satiflfaotorily  ehows  how  a  man  may  pos- 
sess life  long  enough  to  be  certain  he  has 
killed  himsell  The  only  thing  wanting 
is  for  the  general  to  assist  in  diissing  the 
praceS'Veroaly  when  doubtless  his  own 
views  of  his  case  would  be  equally  edifying 
and  mstructive ;  aud  sec,  already  the  cere- 
mony has  begun.'* 
As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  to  a  number  of 

Eersons  who  crossed  the  terrace,  preceded 
y  Savary,  m  his  unifoni  of  the  gendarmes 
d^elUef  and  who  went  in  the  direction  of 
the  cell  where  the  dead  body  lay. 

The  prisoners  now  fell  into  little  knots 
and  groups,  talking  lieneath  their  breath, 
and  apparently  terrified  at  every  stir  about 
them.  Each  com])ared  his  sensation  of 
what  he  thought  ho  heard  during  the  night 
with  the  otlier's.  Some  asserted  that  they 
distinctly  heard  tlie  cliains  of  the  draw- 
bridge creak  long  after  midnight ;  others 
vouched  for  the  quick  tramp  of  feet  along 
the  corridors,  and  the  sounds  of  strange 
voices ;  one  whose  cell  was  beneath  tliat 
of  Pichegru,  said  that  he  was  awoke  before 
day  by  a  violent  crash  overhead,  followed 
by  a  narsh  sound  like  coughing,  whicli 
continued  for  some  time,  and  then  ceased 
entirely.  These  were  vague,  uncertain 
signs,  yet  what  horrible  thoughts  did  they 
not  beget  in  each  listener's  mind  ! 

As  I  stood  terror-struck  and  speechless,  I 
felt  a  tap  on  my  shoulder.  I  turned ;  it 
was  the  abbe,  who,  with  a  smile  of  peculiar 
irony,  stood  behind  me. 

"  roor  Savary  1  '*  said  he,  in  a  whisper  ; 
"how  will  lie  ever  get  over  this  blunder, 
and  it  so  very  like  the  former  one  ?" 

He  did  not  wait  for  a  reply,  but  moved 
away. 

**Who  is  to  be  the  next,  sir?'*  cried 
George,  with  a  deep  voice,  as  ho  saw  the 
assemblage  thus  accidentally  collected  about 
to  break  up — "Morcau,  jierhaps.  One 
thing  I  bid  you  all  bear  witness  to :  suicide 
is  a  crime  I'll  never  commit  Let  no  nar- 
rative of  a  cravat  and  a  fagot — " 

*'Do  you  never  eat  mushrooms,  gen- 
eral?" said  the  Abbe,  dryly ;  and,  whether 
from  the  manner  of  the  speaker,  or  the 
puzzled  look  of  him  to  whom  the  speech 
was  addressed,  the  whole  crowd  burst  into 
a  fit  of  laughter — ^the  emotion  seemed  like 
one  in  which  relief  was  felt  by  all.  They 
laughed  long  and  loud — and  liow  the  faces 
that  a  minute  before  were  marked  by  every 
character  of  deep  affliction,  looked  merry 
and  happy.  Each  had  some  story,  some 
apropos  to  tell,  or  some  smart  witticism 
to  let  off  against  his  neighbor;  and  to 
hear  them  you  would  say  that  never  was 
there  a  subject  more  suggestive  of  droll- 


ery than  the  one  of  suicide  and  suddea 
death. 

And  thus  was  it  ever.  No  event,  how- 
ever dreadful — no  circumstance,  howeTcr 
shocking,  could  do  more  than  momentarilj 
affect  those  whose  life  possessed  no  security, 
was  governed  by  no  principle.  Levity  and 
unbelief — ^unbelief  that  extended  not  only 
to  matters  of  religion,  but  actually  pene* 
tratcd  every  relation  of  life,  rendering  them 
skeptical  of  friendship,  love,  truth,  honor, 
and  charity — were  the  impulses  under  which 
they  lived  ;  and  they  would  have  laughed 
him  to  scorn  who  should  have  attempted 
to  establish  another  code  of  acting  or  think- 
ing. Such  feelings,  if  they  made  them  hot 
little  suited  to  all  the  habits  and  charitin 
of  life,  certainly  rendered  them  most  indif- 
ferent to  death  ;  and  much  of  that  coonn 
so  much  lauded  and  admired  on  the  sctt- 
fold,  had  no  other  source  than  in  the  head- 
long recklessness  the  prison  had  inculcated 
— the  indifference  to  everything,  when 
everything  was  questionable  and  doubtfoL 

I  struggled  powerfully  against  the  taint 
of  such  a  consuming  malady.  I  bethought 
me  of  my  boyhood  and  its  early  purpos^ 
of  him  who  first  stirred  my  soul  to  ambition 
— ^and  asked  myself  what  would  he  hife 
thought  of  me  had  I  yielded  to  sucha  tnal 
as  this  ?  I  pictured  before  me  a  careov 
when  such  devotion  as  I  felt,  aided  by  i 
stout  heart,  must  win  its  way  to  honor: 
and  when  roused  to  thought,  these  knr, 
depressing  dreams,  these  dark  hours  ol 
doubt  and  despair,  vanished  before  it  Bot 
gradually  my  health  gave  way — my  lotha^ 
gic  apatny  increased  upon  me — the  glooay 
walls  of  my  cell  had  thrown  their  shadow 
over  my  spirit,  and  I  sank  into  a  state  of 
moping  indifference,  in  w^hich  I  scaicdT 
marked  the  change  of  day  and  night ;  and 
felt  at  length  that  had  tne  sentence  hen 
pronounced  which  condemned  me  for  Kfc 
to  the  walls  of  the  Temple,  I  could  hi»e 
heard  it  without  emotion. 

"  Come,  sous-lieutenant,  it's  your  tan 
now  1 "  said  the  turnkey,  entering  my  cdl 
one  morning,  where  I  sat  alone  at  oreik- 
fast ;  **I  have  just  received  the  ordere  fcf 
your  appearance." 

*^now  !  where  ?"  said  I,  scarcely  ableto 
do  more  than  guess  at  the  meaning  of  his 
words  ;  "  before  the  profet,  is  it  ?  '^ 

"No,  no,  a  very  different  affair,  indeed! 
you  are  summonca  with  the  Chouan  pn*" 
oners  to  appear  at  the  Palais  de  Justice." 

"  The  Calais  I  '*  said  I,  as  for  the  te* 
time  for  weeks  past  a  sentiment  of  fttf 
crept  through  me.  '*Aro  we  to  be  triec 
witiiout  having  a  list  of  the  chargesalliegec 
against  us  ?  " 
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"Yonll  hear    them   time   enough    in 
court.'' 
"Without  an  advocate  to  defend  us." 
"The  president  will  name  one  for  that 
purpiise.' 
"And  can  the  jury — " 
"Jury !  there   is  no  jur}' ;  the  Consul 
bafi  suspended  trial  by  juiy  for  two  years. 
Dome,  come,  don't  bo  downhearted — your 
friends  without  are  singing  away  as  gavly 
u  though  it  were  a  festival.  My  faith,  tfiat 
[feneral  George  is  made  of  iron  I  believe. 
Be  has  been  confined  au  secret  these  ten 
lay— his  rations  diminished  to  almost  a 
starvation  level ;  and  yet  there  is  he  now, 
irith  his  countenance  as  calm,  and  his  look 
18  firm,  as  if  he  were  at  large  on  the  hills 
at  La  Vendee.     Cheer  up,  then — let  the 
example  of  your  chief — " 
"Chief  !  he  is  no  chief  of  mine." 
"  That's  as  it  may,  or  may  not  be,"  replied 
he,  gniffly,  as  tliough  wounded  by  what 
he  deemed  a  want  of  confidence  in  his 
honor ;  *  •  however,  make  haste  and  dress,  for 
the  carriages  will  be  heix)  to  convey  you  to 
the  Palais — and   there  now  are  the  aen- 
iarmes  ^ elite  assembling  in  the  court." 

As  I  proceeded  to  dress,  I  could  see  from 
the  window  of  my  cell  that  a  squadron  of 
gendarmes,  in  full  uniform,  were  drawn  up 
in  the  square  of  the  prison,  along  one  side 
of  which  were  several  carriages  standing, 
e»h  witli  two  gendarmes  seated  on  the 
boi.  The  prisoners  were  confined  to  their 
wills ;  but  at  every  window  some  face  ap- 
peare<I  peering  anxiously  at  the  proceed- 
ings beneath,  and  watching,  with  inquisi- 
UTe  gaze,  every,  even  the  slightest,  move- 
ment. 

Just  as  the  clock  struck  nine  the  door  of 
my  cell  was  opened,  and  a  greffier  of  the 
oonrt  entered,  and,  taking  from  a  black 
portmanteau  at  his  side  a  roll  of  paper,  be- 
gin, without  delay,  to  repeat  in  a  sing-song 
lecitative  tone  a  formal  summons  of  the 
Grand  Tribunal  for  the  "sun*ender  of  the 
body  of  Thomas  Burke,  sous-lieutenant  of 
the  huitieme  hussars,  now  in  the  prison  of 
the  Temple,  and  accused  of  the  crime  of 
teawn."  . 

Tlie  last  word  made  me  shudder  as  it  fell 
fcom  hiin  ;  and  not  all  my  stoical  indiffer- 
ence of  weeks  past  was  proof  against  such 
Ml  accusation.  The  jailer  having  formally 
hatened  to  the  document,  and  replied  by 
"cading  nloud  another,  delivered  mo  ovei- 
to  the  officer,  who  desired  mo  to  follow 
him. 

In  the  court  l>eneath  the  greater  numljcr 
of  the  prisoners  were  already  assembled. 
^Tjgt,  among  tho  number,  was  conspicu- 
^  not  only  by  his  size  and  prox)ortions. 


but  by  a  handsome  uniform,  in  the  breast 
of  which  he  wore  his  decoration  of  St. 
Louis,  from  which  descended  a  bright  bow 
of  crimson  ribbon.  A  slight  bustle  at  one 
of  tho  doorways  of  the  tower  suddenly 
seemed  to  attract  his  attention,  and  I  saw 
that  he  turned  quickly  round,  and  forced 
his  way  through  the  crowd  to  the  place.  ' 
Eager  to  learn  what  it  was,  I  followed  him 
at  once.  Pushing  with  some  difficulty  for- 
ward, I  reached  the  doorway,  on  the  step 
of  which  lay  a  young  man  in  a  fainting  fit. 
His  face,  pale  as  death,  had  no  color  save 
two  dark  circles  round  the  eyes,  which, 
though  open,  were  upturned  and  filmy. 
His  cravat  had  been  hastily  removed  6y 
some  of  the  bystanders,  and  showed  a  pur- 
ple welt  around  his  neck,  on  one  side  of 
which  a  mass  of  blood  escaped  beneath  the 
skin,  made  a  dreadful-looking  tumor.  His 
dress  denoted  a  person  of  condition,  as  well 
as  tho  character  of  his  features  ;  but  never 
had  I  looked  upon  an  object  so  sad  and 
woe-begone  before.  At  his  side  knelt 
George — his  strong  arm  round  his  back, 
while  his  ^reat  massive  hand  patted  the 
water  on  Ins  brow.  Tho  stem  features  of 
the  hardy  Breton,  which  ever  before  had 
conveyed  to  me  nothing  but  daring  and 
impetuous  passion,  were  softened  to  a  look 
of  womanlv  kindliness — his  blue  eve  beam- 
ing  as  softly  as  though  it  were  a  mother 
leaning  over  her  infant. 

**  Bouvet,  my  dear,  dear  bov,  remember 
thou  art  a  Breton — rally  thyself,  my  child 
— bethink  thee  of  the  cause. ' 

The  name  of  the  youth  at  once  recalled 
him  whom  I  had  seen  some  months  before 
among  the  Chouan  prisoners  ;  and  who, 
sad  and  sickly  as  he  then  seemed,  was  now 
much  further  gone  toward  the  tomb. 

**  Bouvet,''  cried  George,  in  an  accent  of 
heartrending  sorrow,  ^*this  will  disgrace 
us  forever.'' 

The  youth  turned  his  cold  eyes  round 
till  they  were  fixed  on  the  other's  face ; 
while  his  lips,  still  parted,  and  his  cheek 
pale  and  fiattened,  gave  him  the  apj>ear- 
ance  of  a  corpse  suddenly  called  back  to 

^'  There,  my  own  brave  boy,"  said 
George,  kissing  his  forehead — *Hhere,  thou 
art  thyself  again."  He  bent  over  till  his 
lips  nearly  touched  the  youth's  ear,  and 
then  whispered — *'Dost  thou  forget  the 
last  Avords  Monseigncur  spoke  to  thee,  Bou- 
vet ? — '  Consene-toi  pourtes  amis,  et  cen- 
tre nos  ennemis  communs/  " 

The  boy  started  un  at  the  sounds,  and 
looked  wildly  about  liim,  while  his  hands 
were  oi)en  wide  with  a  kind  of  spasmodic 
motion. 
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"  Tonnerre  de  ciet,^*  cried  George,  with 
frantic  passioD,  **whathave  they  done  with 
him — his  mind  is  gon^.  Bouvet — Bouvet 
de  Lozier — knowest  tliou  this  ?  "  He  tore 
from  his  bosom  a  miniature,  surrounded 
with  larsrc  brilliants,  and  held  it  to  the 
eyes  of  the  youth. 

A  wild  shriek  broke  from  the  youth  as 
he  fell  back  in  strong  convulsions.  The 
dreadful  cry  seemed  like  the  last  wail  of 
expiring  reason — so  sad,  so  piercing  was  its 


cadence. 


"  Look,  see,"  said  George,  turning  a  sav- 
age scowl  upon  the  crowd,  ''they  have  ta- 
ken away  his  mind — he  is  an  idiot." 

**Tho  General  George  Cadoudal,"  cried 
a  loud  voice  from  the  center  of  the 
court. 

"  Here,"  was  the  firm  reply. 

"  This  way,  sir — the  carriage  yonder." 

"Monsieur  Sol  de  Gisollcs. 

"Here,"  replied  a  tall,  aristocratic-look- 
ing personage,  in  deep  mourning. 

Sous-Lieutenant  Burke  was  the  next 
name  called,  and  I  followed  the  others,  and 
soon  found  mvself  seated  in  a  close  caliche, 
with  a  gendarme  beside  me,  while  two 
mounted  men  of  the  corps  siit  at  either  side 
of  the  carriage  with  drawn  swords.  Picot, 
the  servant  of  George,  the  faitliful  Breton, 
was  next  summoned,  and  Lebourgeois,  an 
old  but  handsome  man,  in  the  simple  habit 
of  a  farmer,  witli  his  long  white  hair,  and 
soft  kind  countenance.  Many  other  names 
were  called  over,  and  nearly  an  hour  elapsed 
before  the  ceremonv  was  concluded,  and 
the  order  was  given  to  move  forward. 

At  last  the  heavy  gates  wei-e  opened, 
and  the  procession  issued  forth.     I  was  sur- 

firised  to  see  that  the  entire  Boulevard  was 
ined  with  troops,  behind  which  thousands 
of  people  were  closelv  wedged — all  the  win- 
dows, and  even  the  house-tops,  being  filled 
with  spectators. 

When  we  reached  the  quays,  the  crowd 
was  greater  still ;  and  it  required  all  the 
efforts  of  the  troops  to  keep  it  back  sufii- 
ciently  to  jwrmit  an  oi)en  space  for  the  car- 
riages— while  at  all  the  streets  that  opened 
at  the  quays,  mounted  dragoons  were  sta- 
tioned, to' prevent  any  carriage  imssing 
down.  Never  had  I  beheld  such  a  vast, 
multitude  of  people ;  and  yet,  through  all 
that  crowded  host,  a  decp,^  solemn  silence 
prevailed — not  a  cry,  nor  a  shout,  was 
heard  in'  all  the  way.  Once  only,  at  the 
comer  of  the  Pont  *Neuf,  a  cry  of  "  Vive 
Moreau  1 "  was  given  by  some  one  in  the 
crowd  ;  but  it  was  a  solitary  voice — and  the 
moment  after  I  saw  a  gendarme  force  his 
way  through  the  mass,  and  seizing  a  miser- 
able-looking creature  by  the  neck,  hurry 


him  along  beside  his  horse   toward  Ae 
guard-house. 

On  crossing  the  bridge,  I  saw  that  a  com- 
pany of  artillery  and  two  gnns  were  placed 
in  position  beside  Desaixs  monument,  n 
as  to  command  the  Pont  Nenf :  all  fliese 
preparations  clearly  indicating  that  thegor- 
emment  felt  the  occasion  such  as  to  lrl^ 
rant  the  most  energetic  measures  of  secnritjr. 
There  was  something  in  the  earnest  look  of 
the  cannoniers,  as  they  stood  with  tMr 
lighted  matches  beside  the  guns,  that  be- 
trayed the  resolve  of  one  whose  quick  de- 
teiTnination  was  ever  ready  for  the  moment 
of  danger. 

The  narrow  streets  of  the  Isle  St  Lonii^ 
more  densely  crowded  than  any  part  of  Hie 
way,  slackened  our  pace  considerably,  old 
frequently  the  gendarmes  were  obliged  to 
clear  the  space  before  the  carriages  could 
proceed.  I  could  not  help  feeling  strac^ 
as  we  passed  along  these  miserable  and  dark 
allevs — where  vice  and  crime,  and  wretch- 
cdness  of  every  type,  herded  togethep- 
to  hear,  at  every  step,  some  expressions  of 
pity  or  commiseration  from  those  who^ 
themselves,  seemed  the  veriest  objects  rf 
compassion.  ^^  Ali^  voildy^*  cried  an  old 
creature  in  rags,  on  whose  cotton  bonnet  i 
faded  and  dirtv  tricolored  ribbon  was  hi- 
tened — "  voila  Korean.  Fd  know  his  proud 
face  anv  day.  Poor  general,  I  hope  it  will 
not  go  hard  with  you  to-dav  ! " 

"  jjook  there,"  screamed  a  hag,  as  the 
carriage  in  which  Bouvet  sat  passed  bj. 
*'LooK  at  the  handsome  youth  thafs^ 
mg — Holy  Virgin  !  he'll  not  be  living  wkm 
they  reach  the  gate  of  the  Palais  ! "  ''And 
there,"  cried  another,  "there's  a  haav 
officer,  pale  enough,  I  trow  he  is ;  come^ 
ni  say  a  prayer  or  two  for  him  there,  it  am 
do  him  no  harm,  anvhow." 

The  hoarse  rattle  of  a  drum  in  fnmt 
mingled  with  the  noise  of  the  cavalcade, 
and  I  now  could  hear  the  clank  of  a  gnard 
turning  out.  The  minute  after  we  stood 
before  a  colossal  gateway,  whose  rich  trace- 
ry shone  in  the  most  gorgeous  gildinc;  it 
was  in  the  splendid  taste  of  Louis  AlV., 
and  well  became  the  entrance  of  whatonoB 
had  been  a  royal  palace.  *^  Alas  !  "  thonriit 
I,  "how  unlike  those  who  once  trod  in» 
wide  court  is  the  melancholy  cortige  tbit 
now  enters  it." 

As  each  carriage  drew  up  at  the  foot  offt 
wide  flight  of  stone  steps,  the  prisonew  de- 
scended ,  and ,  escorted  bv  gendarmes  on  esA 
side,  were  led  into  the  building.  When  ill 
had  reached  the  hall,  the  order  was  (riven 
to  move  forward,  and  we  walked  on  tillwn 
came  to  a  long  gallerv.  On  either  side  wtt 
a  range  of  massive  pillars,  between  whieh 
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Tiews  were  obtained  of  Tarloii88pacioQ8,  but 
dimly-lighted  chamben>  apparently  ne- 
glecbed  and  unufled  ;  some  benches  here 
and  there,  an  old  cabinet,  and  a  deal  table, 
were  all  the  f uniitare.  Here  we  halted  for 
a  few  momenta,  till  ft  door  opening  at  the 
extreme  end,  a  sign  was  made  for  ns  to  ad- 
ranee,  and  now  we  heard  a  low  rnsliing 
sound,  hke  the  distant  breaking  of  the  sea 
in  a  calm  night  It  grew  louder  as  we 
went,  till  we  conld  mark  the  mingling  of 
seyend  hundred  voices,  as  they  conyersed 
in  a  subdued  and  under  tone. 

Then,  indeed,  a  dreadful  thrill  ran 
through  me,  as  I  thought  of  the  countless 
mass  before  whom  I  was  to  stand  forth  a 
criminal,  and  it  needed  every  effort  in  my 
power  to  keep  my  feet. 

A  heaw  curtain  of  dark  cloth  yet  sepa* 
rated  us  from  a  view  of  the  court,  but  we 
could  hear  the  voice  of  the  president  com- 
manding silence,  and  the  monotonous  into- 
nation of  the  clerk  reading  the  order  for  the 
proceedings.  This  concluded,  a  deep  voice 
called  out,  ^^  Introduce  the  prisoners,"  and 
the  words  were  repeated  stul  louder  by  a 
huissier  at  the  entrance  ;  and  at  a  signal  the 
line  moved  forward,  the  curtain  was  drawn 
back,  and  we  advanced  into  the  court. 

The  crowd  of  faces  that  filled  the  vast 
space  from  the  body  of  the  court  below  to 
tne  gallenes  above,  turned,  as  we  passed  on 
to  the  bench,  at  one  side  of  the  raised  plat* 
form,  near  the  seat  of  the  iudges.  A  simi- 
lar bench,  but  unoccupied,  ran  along  the 
opposite  side,  while  directly  in  front  of  the 
judges  were  ranged  the  advocates  in  rows 
cioady  packed  as  they  could  sit ;  a  small 
desk,  somewhat  advanced  from  the  rest,  be- 
ing the  seat  reserved  for  the  pi*ocureur-gene- 
ral  of  the  court. 

The  vast  multitude  of  spectators — the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  court  of  jus- 
tice— ^the  solemn  look  of  the  judges  arrayed 
in  their  dark  robes  and  square  black  caps, 
reminding  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, as  we  see  them  in  old  paintings ; 
the  silence  where  so  many  were  assembled 
— all  struck  me  with  awe,  and  I  scarcely 
dared  to  look  up,  lest  in  the  glances  bent 
upon  me  I  should  meet  some,  whose  lodes 
might  seem  to  condemn  me. 

''Proclaim the «0«nc0,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent 

And  with  a  loud  voice  the  huissier  of  the 
court  made  proclamation  that  the  tribunal 
had  commenced  its  sitting.  This  conclud- 
ed, the  procareur-gen^rafproceeded  to  read 
the  names  of  the  accused,  beginning  with 
Qisaknl  Moreau,  •  Armand  de  Polignac, 
Charles  de  Riviere,  Sol  de  Gisolles,  Qeorge 
Cadondal,  and  some  twenty  others  of  less 


note,  among  which  I  heard  with  a  sinking 
heart  my  own  name  pronounced.  Some 
customary  formalities  seemed  now  to  oc- 
cupy the  court  for  a  considerable  time  ; 
after  which,  the  huissier  called  silence  once 
more.  * 

"  General  Moreau,"  eaid  the  President, 
in  a  deep  voice  that  was  heard  throughout 
the  entire  court  "  Rise  up,  sir,"  added 
he,  after  a  few  seconds'  pause.  I  looked 
down  the  bench,  at  the  farthest  end  of 
which  I  saw  the  tall  and  well-knit  figure 
of  a  man  in  the  uniform  of  a  general  of  the 
Republic  ;  his  back  was  turned  toward  me, 
but  his  beanng  and  carriage  were  quite 
enou^  to  distinguish  the  soldier. 

**  Your  name  and  surname,"  said  the 
President 

Before  an  answer  could  be  returned,  a 
dull  sound,  like  something  heavy  falling, 
resounded  through  the  court,  and  in  on 
instant  several  persons  around  me  stood 
up.  I  bent  forward  to  see,  and  beheld  the 
figure  of  Bouvet  de  liozier  'Stretched 
insensibly  upon  the  ground ;  beside  him 
his  faithful  friend  George  was  stooping, 
and  endeavoring  to  open  his  vest  and  give 
him  air. 

"Bring  some  water  here  quickly," 
cried  the  hardy  Breton,  m  a  tone  tnat 
showed  little  respect  for  where  he  stood. 
"Your  absurd  ceremonial  has  frightened 
the  ]K)or  boy  out  of  his  senses." 

"  Respect  the  couii;,  sir,  or  I  commit 
you  ! "  said  the  President,  in  a  voice  of 
anger. 

A  contemptuous  look,  followed  by  a  still 
more  contemptuous  dirug  of  the  shoul- 
ders, was  his  reply. 

"  Remove  the  prisoner,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent, pointing  to  the  still  fainting  youth, 
"  and  proclaim  silence  in  the  court" 

The  oflScers  of  the  tnbunal  carried  the 
death-like  figure  of  the  boy  down  the  steps, 
and  bore  him  to  some  of  the  chambers  near. 

This  little  incident,  slight  and  passing 
as  it  was,  seemed  much  to  affect  the  audi- 
tory, and  it  was  some  time  before  peiiect 
silence  could  be  again  restored. 

"  So  much  for  the  regime  of  the  Tem- 
ple," said  George,  aloud,  as  he  looked  after 
the  insensible  form  of  his  friend. 

"  Silence,  sir ! "  cried  one  of  the  judges, 
M.  Thuriot,  a  harsh  and  severe^oolnng 
man,  whose  hatred  to  the  prisoners  was  the 
subject'  of  much  conversation  in  the 
prison. 

"Ah,  it  is  you,  Tue-Roi ! "  cried  George, 
punning  upon  his  name,  for  he  had  b^n 
one  of  tne  regicides.  "You  there — I 
thought  they  had  found  you  out  long  ere 
this.*^ 
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A  buret  of  laughter  that  nothing  could 
repress^  broke  thronch  the  crowded  court, 
and  it  was  not  until  some  five  or  six  per- 
sons were  forcibly  removed  by  the  gen- 
darmes that  order  was  again  restored. 

"Read  the  act  of  accusation,"  said  the 
President  in  a  deep,  solemn  voice. 

"In  the  name  of  the  Republic,  one  and 
indivisible — " 

"Monsieur  le  President,"  interrupted 
the  Procureur-General,  "1  would  submit 
to  the  court  that,  as  in  the  first  accusation 
there  are  several  of  the  prisoners  not 
included,  they  should  not  remain  during 
the  recital  of  the  indictment*" 

A  conversation  of  some  minutes  now 
took  place  between  the  judges,  during 
which  again  the  silence  was  unbroken  in 
the  court.  I  turned  gladly  from  the  gaze 
of  the  thousand  spectators  to  the  bench 
where  my  fellow-prisoners  were  seated  ; 
and,  however  varied  by  age,  rank,  and 
occupation,  there  seemed  but  one  feeling 
amongst  them — a  hardy  and  resolute  spirit 
to  brave  everj'  danger  without  flinching. 

"Which  of  the  prisoners  are  not 
accused  under  the  first  act  ? "  said  Thu- 
riot 

"  Charles  Auguste  Rebarde,  dit  le  Noir, 
Ouillaume  Lebarte,  and  Thomas  Burke, 
sous-lieutenant  in  the  8th  Regiment  of 
Hussars." 

"  Let  them  withdraw,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent. 

A  slight  bustle  ensued  in  the  body  of  the 
court  as  the  gendarmes  advanced  to  make  a 
passage  for  our  exit ;  and  for  a  moment  I 
could  perceive  that  the  attention  of  the 
assembly  was  drawn  toward  us.  One  bv 
one  we  descended  from  the  platform,  ana, 
with  a  gendarme  on  either  side,  proceeded 
to  pass  out,  when  suddenly  the  aeep,  mel- 
low voice  of  Gadoudal  called  aloud  : 

"  Adieu,  my  friends,  adieu  I  If  wo  are 
not  to  be  better  treated  than  our  prince,  we 
shall  never  see  jou  again." 

"  Silence,  sir  ! "  cried  the  President, 
severely ;  and  then,  turning  toward  the 
bar  of  advocates,  he  continued,  "If  that 
man  have  an  advocate  in  this  court,  it 
would  well  become  him  to  warn  his  client 
that  such  continued  insult  to  the  tribunal 
can  only  prejudice  his  cause." 

"I  have  none,  and  I  wish  for  none," 
replied  Oeorge,  in  a  tone  of  defiance. 
"This  mockery  is  but  the  first  step  of  the 
guillotine,  and  I  can  walk  it  without  assist- 
ance.'* 

A  renewed  call  of  "silence!"  and  a 
deep  murmur  through  the  assembly,  was 
all  I  heard,  as  the  door  of  the  court 
opened   and    closed   behind   us.    As   we 


marched  alone  a  low  vaulted  oorridor,  1]w 
sounds  of  the  court  grew  fainter  aad 
fainter ;  and  at  last  the  echoes  of  our  owa 
steps  were  the  onlv  noises. 

The  room  to  wnich  we  were  conducted 
was  a  small  whitewashed  chamber,  aronnd 
which  ran  a  bench  of  unpainted  wood. 
A  deal  table  stood  in  the  center,  on  whidi ' 
was  a  common-looking  eartlienware  jar  of 
water,  and  some  tin  goblets.  The  wmdow 
was  several  feet  from  the  ground,  md 
strongly  barred  with  iron. 

"  La  salle  d'attcnte  is  gloomy  enough," 
said  one  of  mv  companions,  "and  ]fet 
some  of  us  may^e  very  sorry  to  leave  it* 

"  Not  I,  at  least,"  cried  the  other,  reio- ' 
lutely.     "The  basket  beneath  the  ffoillo- 
tine  will  be  an  easier  couch  than  i  haio 
slept  on  these  three  months." 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 

THE  "  PALAIS  DE  JUSTICE." 

"  It  will  go  hard  with  Moreau  to-day,* 
said  the  elder  of  the  two  prisoners — a  lam 
swarthy-looking  Breton,  in  the  dress  of  a 
sailor;  "the  Consul  hates  him." 

"  Whom  does  he  not  hate  ? "  said 


younger — a  slight  and  handsome  youA. 
"Whom  does  he  not  hate  that  ever  rivaled 
him  in  glory  ?    What  love  did  he  bear  to ' 
Klebor  or  Desaix  ?  " 

"It  is  false,"  said  I  fiercely.     "Bona- 
partc's  greatness  stands  far  too  high  to  fed . 
such  rivalrv  as  theirs — the  conqueror  of 
Italy  and  of  Egypt—"  "' 

"Is  a  Corsican,"  interrupted  the  eld«. 

"  And  a  tyrant,"  rejoined  the  other,  in 
the  same  breath. 

"  These  words  become  you  well,"  said  % 
bitterly  ;  "  would  that  no  stain  lay  on  taj 
lienor,  and  I  could  make  you  eat  them." 

"And  who  are  you  that  dare  to  speak ' 
thus  ?  "  said  the  younger ;  '*  or  how  came 
one  like  you  mixed  up  with  men  whole 
hearts  were  in  a  great  cause,  and  who  came 
to  sell  their  lives  upon  it  ?  " 

"I  tell  you,  boy,"  broke  in  the  elder, 
in  a  slow  and  measured  tone,  "  I  have  made 
more  stalwart  limbs  than  thine  bend,  and 
stronger  joints  crack,  for  less  than  thoa 
hast  ventured  to  tell  us ;  but  sorrow  and 
suffering  are  hard  masters,  and  I  can  bear 
more  now  than  I  was  wont  to  do.  Let  ni 
have  no  more  words." 

As  he  spoke,  he  leaned  his  head  upcmliif ' 
hand,  and  turned  toward  the  wall;  tht' 
othcr^  too,  sat  down  in  a  comer  of  tiieodlf 
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and  was  dl^i^  ftnd  thm  we  remained  for 
hours  long. 

The  dr^uy  stiUneaa,  made  more  depreos- 
ing  by  the  presence  of  the  two  prisoners, 
whose  deep-drawn  breathings  were  the 
only  sounds  they  uttered,  had  something 
unqpeakably  sad  and  melancholy  in  it^  ana 
more  tham  once  I  felt  sorry  for  the  few 
woids  I  hud  spoken,  which  separated  those 
whose  misfortunes  should  haye  made  them 
brothers. 

A  confused  and  distant  hum,  swelling 
and  falling  at  iuteryals,  now  filled  the  air ; 
and  giadually  I  could  distinguish  the 
shouts  of  people  at  a  distance.  This  in- 
creased as  it  came  nearer^  and  then  I  heard 
the  tramping  noise  of  many  feet,  as  of  a 
great  multitude  of  people  passing  in  the 
street  below^  and  suddenly  a  wild  cheer 
broke  forth—*'  Vive  le  Consul  I "  "  Vive* 
Bonaparte  I  ^  followed  the  next  instant  by 
the  clanking  sound  of  a  cavalry  escort, 
while  the  cry  grew  louder  and  louder,  and 
the  vivas  drowned  all  other  sounds.  ! 

*'  You  hear  them,  Ouillaume,  you  hear 
them,"  said  the  sailor  to  the  other  prisoner. 
''That  shout  is  our  death-cry.  Bonaparte 
comes  not  here  to-day  but  to  see  his  judges 
do  his  bidding." 

''What  care  I  ?"  said  the  other,  fierce- 
ly. "The  guillotine  or  the  sabre,  the  axe 
or  the  bayonet — it  is  all  one.  We  knew 
what  must  come  of  it" 

The  door  opened  as  he  spoke,  and  a  gref- 
fier  of  the  tribunal  appeared  with  four  gen- 
darmes. 

"Come,  Messieurs,"  said  he,  "the  court 
is  waiting  for  you." 

"And  how  go  matters  without,  sir?" 
said  the  elder,  in  an  easy  tone. 

"Badly  for  the  prisoners,"  said  the  gref- 
fier,  shaking  his  head :  "  Monsieur  Moreau, 
the  general^  brother,  nas  done  much  injury 
—he  has  insulted  the  Consul." 

"Bravely  donel"  cried  the  younger 
man,  with  enthusiasm.  "  It  is  well  ne 
should  hear  truth  one  day,  though  the 
tongue  that  uttered  it  should  be  cold  the 
next" 

"Hove  on,  sir,"  said  the  greffier,  sternly. 
"Not  you,*'  added  he,  as  I  pressed  forward 
after  the  rest  "  Your  time  nas  not  come." 

"  Would  that  it  had,"  said  I,  as  the  door 
closed  upon  me,  and  I  was  left  in  total 
solitude. 

The  day  was  over,  and  the  evening  al- 
ready late,  when  a  turnkey  appeared,  and 
desired  me  to  follow  him.  A  moody  in- 
difference to  everything  had  settled  on  me, 
and  I  never  spoke,  as  iwalked  behind  him 
down  corridor  after  corridor,  and  across  a 
court>  into  a  larg^  massive-looking  build- 


ing, whose  grated  windows  and  strongly- 
barred  doors  reminded  me  of  the  Temple. 

"Here  is  your  cell,"  said  he,  roughly,  as 
he  unlocked  a  low  door  near  the  entranoCb 

"It  is  gloomy  enough,"  said  I,  with  a 
sad  smile. 

"  And  yet  many  have  shed  tears  to  leave, 
it  before  now,"  rejoined  he,  with  a  savage 
twinkle  of  his  small  eyes. 

I  was  glad  when  the  hoarse  crash  of  the 
closed  door  told  me  I  was  alone,  and  I 
threw  myself  upon  my  bed  and  buried  my 
face  in  my  hands. 

There  IS  a  state  which  is  not  sleep,  and 
yet  is  akin  to  it,  into  which  ffrief  can  bring 
us— a  half  dreary  stupor,  where  only  sor- 
rows are  felt,  and  even  they  come  dulled 
and  blunted,  as  if  time  and  years  had  soft- 
ened down  their  sting.  But  no  ray  of 
hope  shines  there — ^a  dreary  waste,  without 
a  star ;  the  cold,  dark  sea,  boundless  and 
bleak,  is  not  more  saddening  than  life  then 
seems  before  us.  There  is  neither  path  to 
follow  nor  goal  to  reach,  and  an  apathy 
worse  than  aeath  creeps  over  all  our  facut- 
ties ;  and  yet  when  we  awake  we  wish  for 
this  again.  Into  this  state  I  sank,  and 
when  morning  came  felt  sorry  that  the 
light  should  shine  into  my  narrow  cell,  and 
rouse  me  from  my  stupor.  When  the 
turnkey  entered  to  bring  me  breakfast,  I 
turned  toward  the  wall,  and  trembled  lest 
he  should  speak  to  me  ;  and  it  was  with  a 
strange  thrill  I  heard  the  door  close  as  he 
went  out  The  abandonment  to  one's  sor- 
row— that  daily,  hourly  indulgence  in  grief, 
which  the  uncheered  solitude  of  a  prison 
begets — soon  brings  the  mind  to  the  narrow 
range  of  one  or  two  topics.  With  the 
death  of  hope  all  fancy  and  imagination 
perish — ^the  springs  of  all  speculation  are 
dried  up — and  every  faculty  bent  toward 
one  point — ^the  reason,  like  a  limb  unexer* 
cisea,  wastes  and  pines,  and  becomes  para- 
lyzed. 

Now  and  then  the  thought  would  flash 
across  me,  "  What  if  this  were  madness  P  " 
and  I  shuddei'ed  not  at  the  thought :  such 
had  my  prison  made  me. 

Four  days  and  nights  passed  over  thus — 
a  long,  monotonous  dream,  in  which  I 
counted  not  the  time,  and  I  lay  upon  my 
straw-bed  watching  the  expiring  light  of 
the  candle  with  that  strange  interest  one  at< 
taches  to  everything  withm  the  limits  of  a 
prison-cell.  *  The  flame^waned  and  flicker^ 
ed  :  now  lighting  up  for  a  second  the  cold 
gray  walls,  scratched  with  many  a  pris- 
oner's  name;  now  subsiding,  it  threw 
strange  and  fitful  shapes  upon  them— fig- 
ures uiat  seemed  to  move  and  to  beckon  to 
each  other-— goblin  outlines,  wild  and  task" 
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cifal ;  then  came  a  bright  flash  as  the  wick 
fell,  and  all  was  dark. 

"  If  the  dead  do  but  sleep  ! "  was  the  first 
thought  that  crossed  my  mind  as  the  gloom 
of  total  night  wrapped  every  object  about 
me,  and  a  stillness  most  appalling  prevail- 
ed. Suddenly  I  heard  the  sounds  of  a  heavy 
bolt  withdrawn,  and  a  door  opening,  then 
a  low,  rushing  noise,  like  wind  blowing 
through  a  narrow  corridor,  and  at  last  the 
marching  sounds  of  feet,  and  the  accents  of 
men  speaking  together ;  nearer  and  nearer 
they  came,  and  at  length  halted  at  the  door 
of  my  cell.  A  cold,  faint  feeling — the  sick- 
ness of  the  heart — crept  over  me  ;  the  hour 
— the  sounds  reminded  me  of  what  so  often 
I  had  heard  men  speak  of  in  the  Temple, 
and  the  dread  of  assassination  made  me  trem- 
ble from  head  to  foot.  The  light  streamed 
from  beneath  the  door,  and  reached  to  my 
bed ;  and  I  calculated  the  number  of  steps 
it  would  take  before  they  approached  me. 
The  key  grated  in  the  lock,  and  the  door 
opened  slowly,  and  three  men  stood  at  the 
entrance.  I  si)rang  up  wildly  to  my  feet — 
a  sudden  impulse  of  self-defense  seized  me 
— and,  with  a  wild  shout  for  them  to  come 
on,  I  rushed  forward  ;  my  foot,  however, 
caueht  the  angle  of  the  iron  bedstead,  and 
I  fell  headlong  and  senseless  to  the  ground. 
Some  interval  elapsed ;  and,  when  next  I 
felt  consciousness,  I  was  lying  full  length 
on  my  bed — the  cell  lit  up  by  two  candles 
on  the  table,  beside  which  sat  two  men, 
their  heads  bent  eagerly  over  a  mass  of  pa- 
pers before  them.  One  was  an  old  and 
venerable-looking  man,  his  white  hair  and 
long  queue  so  bespeaking  him  ;  he  wore  a 
loose  cloth  cloak  that  covered  his  entire  fig- 
ure, but  I  could  see  that  a  brass  scabbard  of 
a  sword  projected  beneath  it ;  on  the  chair 
beside  him,  too,  there  lay  a  foraging  cap. 
Theother,much  younger, though  still  not  m 
youth,  was  a  thin,  pale,  careworn  man  ;  his 
lorchead  was  high,  and  strongly  marked  ; 
and  there  was  an  intensity  and  determination 
in  his  brow  and  about  the  angles  of  his 
mouth  most  striking;  he  was  dressed  in 
black,  with  deep  rulBes  at  his  wrist 

'*  It  is  quite  clear,  general,"  said  he,  in  a 
low  and  measured  voice,  where  each  word 
fell  with  perfect  distinctness — *'it  is  quite 
clear  that  they  can, press  a  conviction  here  if 
they  will.  The  allegations  are  so  contrived 
as  rather  to  indicate  complicity  than  ac- 
tually establisli  it.  -The  defense  in  such 
cases  has  to  combat  shadows,  not  overtuni 
facts ;  and  believe  me,  a  procureur-general, 
aided  by  a  police,  is  a  dexterous  enemy." 

''I  have  no  doubt  of  it,''  said  the  Gene- 
ral, rapidly,  ''but  what  are  the  weak 
points  r— where  is  he  most  assailable  ?  " 


"  Everywhere,"  said  the  other.    "To  be- 
gin— the  secret  information  of  the  onibreak 
between  Lord  Whitworth  and  the  Oonmit- 
the  frequent  meetings  with  the  Marquis  De 
Bcauvais — the  false  report  to  the  cnef  de 
police— the  concealment  of  this  abb^Bj- 
the-by,  I  am  not  quite  clear  about  thafc  put 
of  the  case;  why  nave  the  prosecution  not 
brought  this  abbe  forward  ?    it  is  plm 
they  have  his  evidence,  and  can  produce 
him  if  they  will :  and  I  see  no  other  name 
in  the  act  of  accusation  than  our  old  MS 
quaintance,  Mehee  de  la  Touche — ^" 

"The  villain  !"  cried  the  General,  witk 
a  stamp  of  indignation,  while  a  convulsive ' 
spasm  seemed  to  shake  every  fiber  of  hii'^ 
frame. 

"Mehoe  de  la  Touche  ! "  said  I  to  my-' 
self.     "I  have  heard  that  name  before;*"|2 

fiash  it  crossed  my  vcSoA^ 


t. 


and  like  a  lightning 

that  such  was  the  name  of  the  man'Mirie^^ 

de  Mcudon  charged  me  with  knowing. 

"  But  still,"  said  tlie  General,  *'  what 
they  make  of  all  these  ?  that  of  indi 
follV,   breach  of  discipline,  if  you  will; 
but—" 

*•  Wait  a  little,"  said  the  other,  quieQ; 
^'  then  comes  the  night  of  the  chatetn, 
which  he  is  found  among  the  Chouan 
ty  in  their  very  den,  taking  part  in  thi 
fense." 

''  No,  no  !  Lamoriciore,  who  eommandel^ 
the  cuirassiers,  can  establish   the  fact  b0* 
yond  question — that  Burke  took  no  part  in 
the  afFrav,  and  delivered  his  sword  at 
when  called  on."  '" 

"  At  least  they  found  him  there,  and  im 
his  person  the  brevet  of  colonel,  signed  by  ■ 
Monsieur  himself." 

**  Of  that  I  can  give  no  explanation,"  »^ji 
plied  the  General ;  "  but  I  am  in  potOMWOttJ'. 
of  such  information  as  can  account  for  MM 
presence  at  the  chateau,  and  establiah  Url^ 
innocence  on  that  point."  •*^- 

"  Indeed  ! "  cried  the  advocate,  for  WbA'\ 
he  was  ;  "with  that  much  may  be  dona*^ 

"Unhappily,  however,"  rejoined  IM^ 
General,  "  if  such  a  disclosure  is  not  neoei^ 
sary  to  save  his  life,  I  cannot  ventniB  lif 
give  it ;  the  ruin  of  another  must  follow  fiH^ 
explanation." 

"  Without  it  he  is  lost,"  said  the  adio^* 
cate,  solemnly. 

"And  would  not  accept  of  life  with  it," 
said  I,  boldlv,  as  I  started  up  in  my  bed, 
and  looked  fixedly  at  them. 

The  general  sprang  back,  astonished  and 
speechless ;  but  the  advocate,  with  more 
command  over  his  emotions,  cast  his  evei 
upon  the  paper  before  him,  and  quicKly 
asked,  "  And  the  commission — ^how  do  yon 
account  for  that  ?" 
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'^  It  was  offered  to  and  refased  by  me.  He 
wbo  made  the  proposal  forgot  it  on  my 
table,  and  I  was  about  to  restore  it  when  I 
was  made  prisoner/' 

**  What  condition  was  attached  to  your 
acceptance  of  it  ?** 

"Some  vague,  indistinct  prpposals  were 
made  to  me  to  join  a  conspiracy  of  which  I 
was  neither  told  the  object  nor  intentions. 
Indeed,  I  stopped  any  disclosure  by  reject- 
ing the  bribe."  • 

"  Who  made  these  same  proposals  ?  " 

"  I  shall  not  tell  his  name." 

'^No  matter,"  said  the  adrocate,  care- 
lessly ;  ''  it  was  the  Marquis  de  BeauTais ;" 
and  then,  as  if  a&cting  to  write,  I  saw  his 
sharp  eyes  glance  over  toward  me,  while  a 
smile  of  ^tified  cunning  twitched  his  lip. 
"  You  will  haTC  no  objection  to  say  how 
first  you  became  acquainted  with  him  ?  " 

The  dexterity  of  this  query,  by  replying 
to  which  I  at  once  establishea  his  preceding 
assumption,  completely  escaped  me,  and  I 
gave  an  account  of  my  first  meeting  with 
t)c  Beauvais,  without  ever  dreaming  of  the 
inferences  it  led  to. 

"An  unhappy  rencontre,  sir,"  said  the 
advocate,  as  if  musing;  "better  have 
finished  the  intimacy,  as  you  first  intended, 
at  the  Bois  de  Boulogne." 

"  It  may  be  as  you  say,  sir,"  said  I,  ir- 
ritated by  the  flippancy  of  his  remark; 
"  but  pernaps  I  may  ask  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  who  takes  such  interest  in  my 
affairs,  and  by  what  nght  he  meddles  in 
them  ?  *' 

The  general  started  back  in  his  chair, 
and  was  about  to  speak,,  when  the  advocate 
laid  his  hand  gently  on  his  arm  to  restrain 
him,  and,  in  a  voice  of  the  most  unrufiSed 
smoothness,  replied,  "  As  to  my  name,  sir, 
it  is  Laurence  Baillot ;  my  rauK  is  simple 
avocat  to  the  Cours  et  Tribunaux ;  and  the 
*  right'  by  which  I  interfere  in  matters 
personal  to  you,  is  the  consideration  of  fifty 
louis  which  accompanied  tJiis  brief." 

"And  my  name,  young  man,  is  Lieu- 
tenant-General  d'Auvergne,"  said  the  old 
many  proudly,  as  he  star^  me  steadfastly  in 
the  face.  I  arose  at  once,  and  saluted  the 
general  with  a  deep  and  respectful  obeis- 
ance. It  was  the  same  officer  who  reviewed 
us  at  the  Poly  technique  the  day  of  my  pro- 
motion. 

**  You  are  now,  I  hope,  satisfied  with  the 
reasons  of  our  presence,  and  that  nothing 
but  considerations  of  your  interest  can  have 
influenced  our  visit"  said  the  avocat,  with 
calnmess.  "Such  being  the  case,  sit  down 
here,  and  relate  all  you.  can  of  your  life 
since  your  leaving  the  Polyteohnique ;  be 
brief,  too,  for  it  is  now  three  o'clock — the 
VOL.  I.— 25 


court  opens  at  ten,  your  oase  will  be  called 
the  second,  and  I  must  at  least  have  three 
hours  of  sleep." 

The  general  pointed  to  a  seat  beside  him ; 
I  sat  down,  and  withbut  any  delay  pro* 
ceeded  to  give  a  rapid  account  of  all  my 
adventures  and  proceedings  to  the  hour 
we  were  then  assembled,  only  omitting  all 
mention  of  Mademoiselle  de  Meudon's 
name,  and  such  allusions  to  De  Beauvais  as 
might  lead  to  his  crimination. 

The  advocate  wrote  down,  as  rapidly  as 
I  spoke  them,  the  principal  details  of  my 
history,  and  when  I  had  concluded,  perusea 
the  notes  he  had  taken  with  a  quick  eye. 
"This  will  never  do,"  said  he,  with  more 
impatience  in  his  manner  than  I  had  yet 
witnessed ;  "  here  are  a  mass  of  circum- 
stances all  unexplained,  and  all  suspicious. 
It  is  now  entirely  a  question  of  the  feeling  of 
the  court  The  charges,  if  pressed,  must  lead 
to  a  conviction.  Your  innocence,  sir,  may 
satisfy — indeed,  it  has  satisfied  Qcneral 
d'Auvergne,  who  else  had  not  been  here 
this  night,  but  the  proofs  are  not  before 
us."  He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then 
continued  in  a  lower  tone,  addi^smg  him- 
self directly  to  the  general :  "  We  must 
entreat  a  delay  ;  a  day — two  days,  certainly 
— ^will  establish  the  proofs  against  George 
and  his  accomplices  ;  they  will  be  con- 
demned and  executed  at  once.  It  is  most 
likely  that  the  court  will  not  recur  to  capi- 
tal punishment  again.  The  example  being 
made,  any  further  demonstration  will  be 
needless.  I  see  you  put  little  faith  m  this 
maneuver  ;  but  trust  me,  I  know  the  tem- 
per of  the  tribunal ;  besides,  the  political 
stroke  has  already  succeeded.  Bonaparte 
has  conquered  all  his  enemies ;  his  next 
step  will  be  to  profit  by  the  victory."  These 
•words  were  riddles  to  me  at  the  time, 
though  the  day  soon  came  when  their  mean- 
ins^  was  palpaBle.  "  Yes,  two  days  will  do 
it,  said  he,  confidently  raising  his  voice  as 
he  spoke;  "and  then,  whether  there  be  a 
hussar  the  more,  or  one  the  less,  m  France, 
will  little  trouble  the  current  of  events." 

"  Then  how  to  obtain  the  time— that  is 
the  miestion,"  said  the  General.    , 

"Oh,  we  shall  try  something ;  there  can 
always  be  a  witness  to  be  called ;  some  evi- 
dence all  essential  not  forthcoming  ;  some 
necessary  proof  not  quite  unraveled.  What 
if  we  summon  this  same  abbe  ?  The  court 
will  make  proclamation  for  him.  D'Ervan 
is  the  name  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  but  if  by  so  doing  he  may  be  in- 
volved— " 

"  Fear  nothing  on  that  score ;  he'll  never 
turn  up,  believe  me.  We  can  affect  to  show 
that  his  evidence  is  all  important.    Yes, 
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well  make  the  Abb6  d'Ervan  oar  first  wit* 
ness.  Where  shall  we  say  he  resides  ? 
Bouen^  I  suppose,  will  do.  Yes,  Booen/' 
And  so,  witnout  waiting  for  a  reply,  he 
continued  to  write.*  **By  this,  you  per- 
ceive,'^  he  remarked,  ^*  we  shall  disconcert 
their  plans.  They  are  evidently  keeping 
this  abbe  up  for  some  greater  occasion ; 
they  have  a  case  against  himself,  perhaps, 
in  which  the  proofs  are  not  yet  sufficient 
for  conviction.  We'll  trouble  their  game, 
and  they  may  be  glad  to  compromise  with 
us." 

The  general  looked  as  much  confounded 
as  myself  at  these  schemes  of  the  lawyer, 
but  we  both  were  silent. 

A  few  questions  more  followed,  to  which 
he  wrote  down  my  answers  as  I  gave  them, 
and  then  starting  up,  he  said,  '^  And  now, 
general,  I  must  hasten  home  to  bed.  Be 
ready,  at  all  events,  for  appearing  before 
the  tribunal,  Mr.  Burke ;  at  tenyou  will 
be  called,  and  so  good-night"  Ete  bowed 
formally  to  me,  aa  he  opened  the  door  to 
permit  the  g^xeral  to  pass  out  first 

'^ril  follow  you  in  a  moment,"  said  the 
General,  while  he  closed  the  door  after  him, 
and  remained  behind  with  me  in  the  cell. 
^^It  was  only  this  evening,  sir,"  said  he,  in 
a  low  voice,  ^'at  the  return  of  Madame 
Bonaparte  from  Boulogne,  that  Mademoi- 
selle  de  Meudon  learned  you  were  not  at 
liberty.  She  has  made  me  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  by  which  your  present 
risk  has  been  incurred,  and  has  put  me  in 
possession  of  wherewithal  to  establish  your 
mnocence  as  regards  the  adventure  at  the 
OhAteau  d'Ancre.  This  disclosure,  if  it 
exculpates  you,  will  of  course  criminate 
her^  and  among  those,  too,  where  she  has 
been  received  and  admitted  on  terms  of  the 
closest  friendship.  The  natural  desire  to 
save  her  cousin's  life  will  not  cover  the  act 
by  which  so  horrible  a  conspiracy  might 
have  escaped  punishment  Bonaparte 
never  forgives  I  Now,  I'm  in  possession  of 
this  proof,  and  if  you  demana  it,  it  shall 
be  in  your  keeping.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  other  charges  against 
you  can  easily  be  got  over---this  one  oeing 
refuted.     What  do  you  say  ?  " 

^'  Nothing  could  make  me  accept  of  such 
an  exculpation,"  said  I,  resolutely ;  *^  and 
were  it  offered  in  spite  of  me,  rll  plead 
guilty  to  the  whole  act,  and  suffer  with  the 
rest'' 

The  old  man's  eyes  glistened  with  pleas- 
ure, and  I  thought  I  saw  a  tear  fall  on  his 
cheek.  "Now,"  cried  he,  as  he  grasped 
my  hand  in  both  his — "now  I  feel  that 
you  are  innocent,  my  brave  boy,  and  oome 
what  will,  ru  stand  by  you."    With  that 


he  hurried  from  the  oell,  and  followed  the 
advocate,  who  was  already  calling  with 
some  impatience  to  have  the  doors  unlock- 
ed. 

I  was  again  alone.    No,  not  done — for 
in  my  narrow  cell  hope  was  with  me  now. 
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So  doubtful  was  the  government  of  the 
day  in  what  way  the  people  of  Paris  would 
be  disposed  to  regard  the  trial  of  the  Chouan 
prisoneta,  how  far  public  sympathy  might 
side  with  misfortune  and  heroism,  and  in 
what  way  they  would  regard  Morean, 
whose  career  in  arms  so  many  had  witness^ 
ed  with  pride  and  enthusiasm,  tiiat  for 
several  days  they  did  not  dare  to  strike  the 
decisive  blow  which  was  to  establish  their 
guilt,  but  advanced  with  slow  and  cautious 
steps,  ^dually  accumulating  a  mass  of 
small  circumstances,  on  which  the  Moni- 
teur  each  day  commented,  and  the  other 
journals  of  less  authority  expatiated,  as  if 
to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  further  and 
more  important  revelations. 

At  last,  however,  the  day  arrived  in 
which  the  mine  was  to  be  sprung.  The 
secret  police— whose  information  extended 
to  all  that  went  on  in  every  class  of  the 
capital,  and  who  knew  the  cnit-chat  of  the 
highest  circles,  equally  as  they  did  the 
grumblings  of  the  Faubourg  St  An- 
toine«— pronounced  the  time  had  come 
when  the  fatal  stroke  might  no  longer  be 
withheld,  and  when  the  long*destined 
vengeance  should  descend  on  their  devoted 
heads. 

The  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution — the  absence  of  important 
witnesses,  and  of  all  direct  evidence  what- 
ever, which  marked  the  first  four  days  of 
the  trial,  had  infused  a  high  hope  and  a 
strong  sense  of  security  into  the  prisoners' 
hearts.  The  proofs  which  they  so  much 
dreaded,  and  of  whose  existence  they  well 
knew,  were  not  forthcoming  against  them* 
The  rumored  treachery  of  some  of  their 
party  began,  at  length,  to  lose  its  terror  for 
them — while  in  the  lax  and  careless  pro- 
ceeding of  the  procureur-g6neral  they  saw, 
or  fancied  they  saw,  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  render  the  public  un- 
interested spectators  of  the  scene,  and  thus 
prepare  the  way  for  an  acquittal,  while  no 
danger  of  any  excitement  existed. 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters  at  the  close 
of  the  fourth  day.    A  tiresome  and  desul- 
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toiT discussion  on  some  merely  legal  question 
haa  occupied  the  court  for  several  hours, 
and  many  of  the  spectators,  wearied  and 
tired  out,  had  gone  home  disappointed  in 
their  expectations,  and  seoretly  resolving 
not  to  return  the  following  diay. 

This  was  the  moment  for  which  the 
party  in  power  had  been  waiting — the  in- 
terval of  false  security,  as  it  would  seem, 
when  all  danger  was  past,  and  no  longer 
any  apprehension  existed.  The  sudden 
shock  of  the  newly  discovered  proofs  would 
then  come  with  peculiar  force,  while,  no 
matter  how  rapid  any  subsequent  step 
might  be,  all  charge  of  precipitancv  or  un- 
due haste  had  been  disproved  by  the  tardy 
nature  of  the  four  first  days'  proceedings. 

For  the  change  of  scene  about  to  take 
place  an  early  edition  of  the  Maniteur  pre- 
pared the  public ;  and  by  daybreak  the 
walls  of  Paris  were  placarded  with  great 
announcements  of  the  discoveries  made  by 
the  government— how,  by  their  untiring 
efforts,  the  whole  plot,  which  was  to  deluge 
France  with  blood,  and  subvert  the  glo- 
rious institutions  of  freedom  they  nad 
acquired  by  the  revolution,  had  been  laid 
open— new  and  convincing  evidence  of  the 
guilt  of  the  Chouans  had  turned  up — and 
a  frightful  picture  of  anarchy  and  social 
disorganization  was  displayed,  all  of  which 
was  to  originate  in  an  effort  to  restore  the 
Bourbons  to  the  throne  of  France. 

While,  therefore,  the  galleries  of  the 
court  were  crowded  to  suffocation  at  an 
early  hour,  and  every  avenue  leading  to 
the  tribunal  crammed  with  people,  anxious 
to  be  present  at  this  eventful  crisis,  the 
prisoners  took  their  places  on  the  "  bench 
of  the  accused,"  totally  unaware  of  the 
reason  of  the  excitement  they  witnessed, 
and  strangely  puzzled  to  conceive  what 
unknown  circumstance  had  reinvested  the 
proceedings  with  a  new  interest 

As  I  took  my  place  among  the  rest,  I 
stared  with  surprise  at  the  scene — the 
strange  contrast  between  the  thousands 
there  whose  strained  eyes  and  feverish  faces 
betokened  the  highest  aegree  of  excitement, 
and  that  little  group  on  which  every  look 
was  turned  —  calm,  and  even  cheerful. 
There  sat  Geoi^e  Cadoudal  in  the  midst  of 
them,  his  han(fa  clasped  in  those  at  either 
side  of  him  ;  his  strongly-marked  features 
perfectly  at  rest,  and  his  eyes  bent  with  a 
steady  stare  on  the  bench  where  the  judges 
were  seated.  Moreau  was  not  present,  nor 
did  I  see  some  of  the  Chouans  whom  I  re- 
membered on  the  former  day. 

The  usual  formal  proclamation  of  the 
court  being  made,  silence  was  called  by  the 
crier — a  useless  precaution,  as  throughout 


that  vast  assembly  not  a  whisper  was  to  be 
heard.  A  conversation  of  some  minutes 
took  place  between  the  procureur  and  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoners,  in  which  I  recog- 
nized the  voice  of  Monsieur  Baillot,  my 
own  advocate,  which  was  interrupted  by 
the  president,  desiring  that  the  proceedings 
should  commence. 

The  procureur-general  bowed,  and  took 
his  seat,  while  the  President,  turning  to- 
ward Oeorge,  said, 

**  George  Cadoudal,  you  have  hitherto 
persisted  in  a  course  of  blank  denial  re- 
garding every  circumstance  of   the  con- 
spiracy with  which  you  are  charged.     You*r 
have  asserted  your  ignorance  of  persons  and  ^ 
places  with  which  we  are  provided  with 

?roof  to  show  you  are  well  acquainted, 
["ou  have  neither  accounted  for  your  pres- 
ence in  suspected  situations,  nor  satisfacto- 
rily shown  what  were  the  objects  of  your 
intimacy  with  suspected  individuals.  The 
court  now  desires  to  ask  you  whether,  at 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  you  wish  to 
offer  more  explicit  revelations,  or  explain 
any  of  the  dubious  events  of  your  csureer  ?  " 

"I  will  answer  any  question  you  put 
to  me,"  renlied  George,  sternly;  "but 
I  have  livea  too  long  in  another  country 
not  to  have  learned  some  of  its  usages,  and 
I  feel  no  desire  to  become  my  own  accuser. 
Let  him  there"  (he  pointea  to  the  pro- 
cureur-gen6ral)  "  do  nis  oflioe — he  is  the 
paid  and  salaried  assailant  of  the  inno- 
cent." 

"  I  call  upon  the  court,"  said  the  Pro- 
cureur, rising ;  when  he  was  suddenly  in- 
terrupted by  the  President,  saying,  "We 
will  protect  you.  Monsieur  le  Procureur. 
And  once  again  we  would  admonish  the 
accused,  that  insolence  to  the  authorities  of 
this  court  is  but  a  sorry  plea  in  vindication 
of  his  innocence,  and  shall  be  no  recom- 
mendation to  our  mercy." 

"  Your  mercy  I "  said  George,  in  a  voice 
of  scorn  and  sarcasm.  "  Who  ever  heard 
of  a  tiger's  benevolence  or  a  wolfs  charity  ? 
And  even  if  you  wished  it,  he  whose  slaves 
you  are — " 

"I  call  upon  you  to  be  silent,"  said  an 
advocate,  rising  from  a  bench  directlv  be- 
hind him.  "  Another  interruption  of  this 
kind,  and  I  shall  abandon  the  defense." 

"  What ! "  said  George,  turning  quickly 
round  and  staring  at  him  with  a  look  of 
withering  contempt,  "and  have  they  bought 
you  over  too  ?  " 

"  Call  the  first  witness,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent, and  an  indistinct  murmur  was  heard, 
and  a  slight  confusion  seen  to  agitate  the 
crowd,  as  the  gendarmes  opened  a  path  to- 
ward the  witness  bench ;  and  then  I  saw 
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two  men  carrying  something  between  them^ 
which  I  soon  perceived  to  be  a  man.  The 
legs,  which  were  alone  apparent,  hung 
down  listlessly  like  those  of  a  corpse,  and 
one  arm,  which  fell  over  the  shouldet  of 
the  bearer,  moved  to  and  fro,  as  they  went, 
like  the  limb  of  a  dead  man.  Every  neck 
was  stretched  from  the  galleries  above,  and 
along  the  benches  beneath,  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  mysterions  figure,  which 
seemed  like  an  apparition  from  the  grave 
come  to  give  evidence.  His  face,  too,  was 
concealea  by  a  handkerchief ;  and  as  he 
was  placed  in  a  chair  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  assistants  stood  at  either  side  to 
support  his  drooping  figure. 

"Let  the  witness  te  sworn,"  said  the 
President ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  an  officer 
of  the  court,  a  thin,  white  hand  was  held 
up;  on  which  the  flesh  seemed  almost  trans- 
parent from  emaciation.  A  low,  muttering 
sound  followed,  and  the  President  spoke 
again:  *'Let  the  witness  be  uncovered. 
George  Cadoudal,  advance  I " 

As  the  hardy  Chouan  stepped  forward 
the  handkerchief  fell  from  tne  witness's 
face,  while  his  head  slowly  turned  round 
toward  the  prisoner.  A  cry,  like  the  yell 
of  a  wounded  animal,  broke  from  the  stout 
Breton,  as  he  bounded  into  the  air  and 
held  up  both  his  arms  to  their  full  height. 
"  Toiy  toi!"  screamed  he,  in  accents  that 
seemed  the  very  last  of  a  heart  wrung  to 
a^ony,  while  he  leaned  forward  and  fixed 
his  eyes  on  him,  till  the  very  orbs  seemed 
bursting  from  their  sockets.  '*  Out/'  added 
he,  in  a  lower  tone,  but  one  which  was  felt 
in  every  comer  of  that  crowded  assemblage 
— "  oui,  c^est  lui.''  Then  clasping  his  trem- 
bling hands  together,  as  his  knees  bent 
beneath  him,  he  turned  his  eyes  upward, 
and  said,  "  Le  bon  Dieu,  that  makes  men's 
hearts  and  knows  their  thoughts,  deals  with 
us  as  he  will ;  and  I  must  have  sinned 
sorely  toward  him  when  such  punishment  as 
this  has  fallen  upon  me.  Oh!  my  brother, 
my  child,  my  own  Bouvet  de  Lozier." 

"Bouvet  do  Lozierl"  cried  the  other 
prisoners,  with  a  shout  wild  as  madness  it-» 
self,  while  everv  man  sprang  forward  to 
look  at  him.  But  already  tlie  head  had 
fallen  back  over  the  chair;  the  limbs 
stretched  out  rigidly,  and  the  arm  fell 
heavily  down.  '*  He  is  dying  1 "  '*  He  is 
dead  !  "  were  the  exclamations  of  the  crowd, 
and  a  general  cry  for  a  doctor  was  heard 
around.  Several  physicians  were  soon  at 
his  side,  and  by  the  aid  of  restoratives  he 
was  gradually  brought  back  to  animation, 
but  cold  and  speechless  he  lay,  unable  to 
understand  anything,  and  was  obliged  to 
be  conveyed  back  again  to  his  bed. 


It  was  some  time  before  the  excitement 
of  this  harrowing  scene  was  over ;  and  when 
order  at  length  was  restored  in  the  court, 
George  Cadoudal  was  seen  seated,  as  at  firsts 
on  the  bench,  while  around  him  his  faitii- 
ful  followers  were  grouped.  Like  children 
round  a  beloved  father,  some  leaned  on  his 
neck,  others  clasped  his  knees — some  cov- 
ered his  hands  with  kisses,  and  called  him 
by  the  most  endearing  names.  But  though 
he  moved  his  head  from  side  to  side,  and 
tried  ta  smile  upon  them,  a  cold  vacancy 
was  in  his  face  ;  his  lips  were  parted,  and 
his  eyes  stared  wildlv  before  him  ;  his  very 
hair  stood  out  from  liis  forehead,  on  whicn 
the  big  drops  of  sweat  were  seen. 

'' Father,  dear  father,  it  is  but  one  who 
is  false — see,  look  how  many  of  your  chil- 
dren are  true  to  you — think  on  us  who  are 
with  you  here,  and  will  go  with  you  to 
death  without  shrinking." 

''  He  is  but  a  child,  too,  father,  and  they 
have  stolen  away  his  reason  from  him,"  said 
another. 

**  Yes,  they  have  brought  him  to  this 
by  suffering,"  cried  a  third,  as  with  a 
Clenched  hand  he  menaced  the  bench  where 
sat  the  judges. 

"Order  in  the  court!"  cried  the  Presi- 
dent ;  but  the  command  was  reiterated 
again  and  again  before  silence  could  be 
obtained ;  and  when  again  I  could  observe 
the  proceedings,  I  saw  the  procureur-gend- 
ral  addrossing  the  tribunal,  to  demand  a 
postponement,  in  consequence  of  the  illness 
of  tne  last  witness,  whose  testimony  was 
pronounced  all-conclusive. 

A  discussion  took  place  on  the  subject 
between  the  counsel  for  the  prisoners  and 
the  prosecution,  and  at  length  it  was  ruled 
that  this  trial  should  not  be  proceeded  with 
till  the  following  morning. 

"  We  are,  however,  prepared  to  go  on 
with  the  other  cases,"  said  the  Procureur, 
"if  the  court  will  permit" 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  President 

"In  that  case,"  continued  the  Procu- 
reur, "  we  shall  call  on  the  accused  Thomas 
Burke,  lieutenant  of  the  huitietiie  hussars, 
now  present"  For  some  minutes  nothing 
more  could  be  heard,  for  the  crowded  gal- 
leries, thronged  with  expectant  hundreds, 
began  now  to  empty.  Mine  was  a  name 
without  interest  for  any  ;  and  the  thronged 
masses  rose  to  depart,  while  their  over-ex- 
cited minds  found  vent  in  words  which 
drowned  all  else.  It  was  in  vain  silence 
and  order  were  proclaimed — the  proceed- 
ings had  lost  all  interest,  and  with  it  all 
respect,  and  for  full  ten  minutes  the  uproar 
lasted.  Meanwhile,  M.  Baillot,  taking  his 
place  at  my  side,  produced  some  most  yolu- 
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minons  papers,  in  which  he  soon  became 
deeply  engaged.  I  tarned  one  look  through- 
oat  the  now  almost  deserted  seats,  bnt  not 
one  face  there  was  known  to  me.  The  few 
who  remained  seemed  to  stay  rather  from 
indolenoe  than  any  other  motivo,  as  they 
lounged  over  the  vacant  benches,  ana 
yawned  listlessly  ;  and  much  as  I  dreaded 
the  gaze  of  that  appalling  multitude,  I 
sickened  at  the  miserable  isolation  of  my 
lot,  and  felt  orerwhelmed  to  think  that  for 
me  there  was  not  one  who  should  pity  or 
re^et  my  fall.  At  last  order  was  estab- 
lished in  the  court,  and  the  procureur 
opened  the  proceeding  by  reciting  the  act 
of  my  accusation,  in  which  all  the  circum- 
stances already  mentioned  by  my  advocate 
were  dwelt  and  commentea  on  with  the 
habitual  force  and  exaggeration  of  bar  ora« 
tory.  The  address  was  short,  however, 
scarcely  fifteen  minutes  long ;  and  by  the 
tone  of  the  speaker,  and  the  manner  of  the 
judges,  I  guessed  that  my  case  excited  little 
or  no  interest  to  the  prosecution,  either 
from  my  own  humble  and  insignificant 
position,  or  the  certainty  they  felt  of  my 
conviction. 

My  advocate  rose  to  demand  a  delay,  even 
a  short  one>  pleading  most  energetically 
against  the  precipitancy  of  a  proceeding  in 
which  the  indictment  was  but  made  known 
the  day  previous.  The  president  inter- 
rupted him  roughly,  and  with  an  assurance 
that  no  circumstance  short  of  the  necessity 
to  produce  some  important  evidence  not 
then  forthcoming,  would  induce  him  to 
grant  a  {>ostponement. 

M.  Baillot  replied  at  once  :  ''Such,  sir, 
is  our  case  ;  a  witness,  whose  evidence  is  of 
the  highest  moment,  is  not  to  be  found  ;  a 
day  or  two  mi^ht  enable  us  to  obtain  his 
testimony  ;  it  is  upon  this  we  ground  our 
hope,  our  certainty  of  an  ac(}uittal.  The 
court  will  not,  1  am  certain,  refuse  its 
clemency  in  such  an  emergency  as  this  ?  " 

''Where  is  this  same  witness  to  be  found  ? 
Is  be  in  Paris  ? — is  he  in  France  ?  '* 

"We  hope  in  Paris,  Monsieur  le  Presi- 
dent'* 

"And  his  name?'* 

"TheAbb6  d'Ervan.'* 

A  strange  murmur  ran  along  the  bench 
of  judges  at  the  words,  and  I  could  see  that 
some  of  them  smiled  in  spite  of  their  ef- 
forts to  seem  grave,  while  the  procureur- 
g^n^ral  did  not  scruple  to  laugh  outright. 

"I  believe,  sir,"  said  he,  addressing  the 

Iiresident,  "that  I  can  accommodate  my 
earned  brother  with  this  so-much-dcsired 
testimony  perhaps  more  speedily — I  will 
not  say  than  he  wishes — ^but  than  he 
expects." 


"  How  is  this  ?  "  said  my  advocate,  in  a 
whisper  to  me;  '*they  have  this  abb6 
then — has  he  turned  against  his  party  ?" 

"I  know  nothing  of  him,"  said  I,  reck- 
lessly ;  "  falsehood  and  treachery  seem  so 
rife  nere,  that  it  can  well  be  sjs  you  say." 

"The  Abbe  d'Ervan,"  called  a  loud 
voice,  and  with  the  words  the  well-known 
figure  moved  rapidly  from  the  crowd  and 
mounted  the  steps  of  the  platform. 

"  You  are  lost,"  said  fiaillot,  in  a  low, 
solemn  voice.  "  It  is  Mehee  de  la  Touche 
himself  I " 

Had  the  words  of  my  sentence  rung  in  my 
ears  I  had  not  felt  them  more  ;  that  name, 
by  some  secret  spell,  had  such  terror  in  it. 

"You  know  the  prisoner  before  you, 
sir?"  said  the  President,  turning  toward 
the  abb6. 

Before  he  could  reply,  my  advocate  broke 
in  : 

"Pardon  me,  sir,  but  previous  to  the 
examination  of  this  respectable  witness,  I 
would  ask  under  what  name  he  is  to  figure 
in  this  process  ?  Is  he  here  the  Abbe 
d'Ervan,  the  agreeable  and  gifted  fre- 
quenter of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  ? — is 
he  the  Chevalier  Maupret,  the  companion 
and  associate  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  ? — 
or  is  he  the  no  less  celebrated  and  esteemed 
citizen  Mehee  de  la  Touche,  whose  active 
exertions  have  been  of  such  value  in  these 
eventful  times,  that  we  should  think  no 
recompense  sufficient  for  them,  had  he  not 
been  paid  by  both  parties  ?  Yes,  sir," 
continued  he,  in  an  altered  tone,  "  I  repeat 
it,  we  are  prepared  to  show  that  this  man 
is  unworthy  of  all  credit ;  that  he  whose 
testimony  the  court  now  calls,  is  a  hired 
spy  and  bribed  calumniator — the  instigator 
to  the  treason  he  prosecutes — the  designer 
of  the  schemes  for  which  other  men's 
blood  has  paid  the  penalty.  Is  this  abbe 
without  and  gendarme  within  to  be  at 
large  in  the  world,  ensnaring  the  unsus- 
pecting youth  of  France  by  subtle  and 
insidious  doctrines  disguised  under  the 
semblance  of  after-dinner  gayety  ?  Are  we 
to  feel  that  on  such  evidence  as  this,  the 
fame,  the  honor,  the  life  of  every  man  is  to 
rest  ?  He  who  earns  his  livelihood  by 
treason,  and  whose  wealth  is  gathered  in 
the  bloody  sawdust  beneath  the  guillo- 
tine! " 

"We  shall  not  hear  these  observations 
longer,"  said  the  President,  with  an  accent 
of  severity.  "  You  may  comment  on  the 
evidence  of  the  witness  hereafter,  and,  if 
you  are  able  to  do  so,  disprove  it  His 
character  is  under  the  protection  of  the 
court" 

"No,    sir,"   said    the   advocate,    with 
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energy,  "  no  court,  however  high — no  tri- 
bunal beneath  that  of  Hearen  itself,  whose 
decrees  we  dare  not  question— can  throw  a 
shield  over  a  man  like  this.  There  arc 
crimes  which  stain  the  nation  they  occur 
in — which,  happening  in  our  age.  make 
men  sorry  for  their  generation,  and  wish 
they  had  lived  in  other  times."  * 

"  Once  more,  sir,  I  command  you  to 
desist,"  interrupted  the  President. 

"  If  I  dare  to  dictate  to  the  honorable 
court,"  said  the  so-called  Abbo,  in  an 
accent  of  the  most  honeyed  sweetness,  and 
with  a  smile  of  the  most  winning  expres- 
sion, **  I  would  ask  permission  for  the 
learned  gentleman  to  proceed.  These 
well-arranged  para^aphs,  this  indignation 
got  by  heart,  must  have  vent,  since  they're 
paid  for ;  and  it  would  save  the  tribunal 
the  time  which  must  be  consumed  in  lis- 
tenin.^  to  them  hereafter." 

"  Ir,"  said  the  advocate,  **  the  coolness 
and  indifference  to  blood  which  the  heads- 
man exhibits,  be  a  proof  of  guilt  in  the 
victim  before  him,  I  could  congratulate 
the  prosecution  on  their  witness.  But," 
cried  he,  in  an  accent  of  wild  excitement, 
*'  great  Heavens !  are  we  again  fallen  on 
such  times  as  to  need  atrocity  like  this  ? 
Is  the  terrible  ordeal  of  blood  through 
which  we  have  passed  to  be  renewed  once 
more  ?  Is  the  accusation  to  be  hoarded, 
the  calumnious  evidence  secreted,  the 
charge  held  back,  till  the  scaffold  is  ready  ? 
— and  then  the  indictment,  the  slander, 
the  sentence,  and  the  death  to  follow  on 
one  another  like  tfie  flash  and  the  thun- 
der ?  Is  the  very  imputation  of  having 
heard  from  a  Bourbon  to  bear  its  prestige 
of  sudden  death  ?  " 

**  Silence,  sir,"  cried  the  President,  to 
whom  the  allusion  to  the  Due  D'Enghien 
was  peculiarly  offensive,  and  who  saw  in 
the  looks  of  tne  si>ectator3  with  what  force 
it  told.  "  You  know  the  prisoner  ?  "  said 
he,  turning  toward  D'Ervan.  . 

**I  have  that  honor,  sir,"  said  he,  with 
a  bland  smile. 

"State  to  the  court  the  place  and  the 
occasion  of  your  first  meeting  him." 

**If  I  remember  correctly,  it  was  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  at  Beauvillicrs's.  There  was 
a  meeting  of  some  of  the  Chouan  party 
arranged  for  that  evening,  but  from  some 
accident  only  three  or  four  were  present. 
The  sous-lieutenant,  however,  was  one." 

"  Sepeat,  as  far  as  your  memory  serves 
you,  the  conduct  and  conversation  of  the 
prisoner  during  the  evening  in  question." 

In  reply,  the  abb£  recapitulated  every 
minute  particular  of  the  sujiper ;  scarcely 
an  observation  the  most  trivial  he  did  not 


recall  and  apply,  by  some  infernal  inge^ 
nuity,  to  the  scheme  of  the  conspiracy. 
Although  never,  even  in  the  slightest 
instance,  falsifying  any  speech,  he  tortured 
the  few  words  I  did  say  into  such  a  sem- 
blance of  criminality,  that  I  started,  as  I 
heard  the  interpretation  which  now  ap- 
peared so  naturally  to  attach  to  them. 

During  all  this  time  my  advocate  neTO* 
inteniipted  him  once,  but  occupied  himself 
in  writing  as  rapidly  as  he  could  follow  the 
evidence. 

The  chance  expression  which  concluded 
the  evening,  the  hope  of  meeting  soon,  wis 
artfully  construed  into  an  arranged  and 
recogmzed  a^ement  that  I  had  accepted 
conipanionsliip  amongst  them,  and  fonn- 
ally  joined  their  ranks.  From  this  he 
passed  on  to  the  second  charge,  respecting 
the  conversation  I  had  overheard  at  the 
Tuileries,  and  which  I  so  unhappilT 
repeated  to  Beauvais.  This  the  abbo  awelt 
upon  with  great  minuteness,  as  evidencing 
my  being  an  accomplice,  showing  how  I 
hnd  exhibited  great  zeal  in  the  new  cuaee  I 
had  embarked  in,  and  affecting  to  mail^ 
how  very  highly  the  service  was  rated  by 
those  in  whose  power  lay  the  rewarda  A 
such  an  achievement. 

Then  followed  the  account  of  my  ap- 
pointment at  Versailles,  in  which  I  heara, 
with  a  sinking  heart,  how  thorouffhly  eren 
there  the  toils  were  spread  around  me.  U 
appeared  that  the  reason  of  the  neglect  I 
then  experienced  was  an  order  from  the 
minister  that  I  should  not  be  noticed  in 
any  way ;  that  the  object  of  my  being 
placed  there  was  to  test  my  fidelity,  which 
already  was  suspected  ;  that  it  was  supposed 
such  neglect  might  naturally  have  the 
effect  of  throwing  me  more  willingly  into 
the  views  of  the  conspirators,  and,  as  I  wai 
watched  in  every  minute  particular,  of 
establishing  my  own  guilt  and  leading  to 
the  detection  of  others.  Then  came  a  na^ 
rative  of  his  visits  to  my  quarters,  in  which 
the  omission  of  all  mention  of  his  name  in 
my  report  was  clearly  shown  as  an  eridence 
of  my  conscious  culpability ;  and  to  mj 
horror  and  confusion  a  new  witness  wie 
produced,  the  sentinel,  Pierre  Dulong,who 
mounted  guard  at  the  gate  of  the  cMteas 
on  the  morning  when  I  passed  the  abbe 
through  the  park. 

With  an  accuracy  beyond  my  belief  he 
repeated  all  our  conversations,  making  the 
dubious  hints  and  dark  suggestions  wnidi 
he  himself  tlirew  out  as  much  mine  as  his 
own  ;  and  having  at  length  given  a  foD 
picture  of  my  treacherous  conduct,  he  in- 
troduced my  intimacy  with  Beaavaisasthe 
crowning  circumstance  of  my  goilL    "I 
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shall  paoBe  here»''  said  he,  with  a  cool 
malijniityy  bat  ill  omoealed  beneath  a  look 
o|  affected  sorrow — ''I  shall  pause  here^ 
and,  with  the  permission  of  the  court,  allow 
the  aoonsed  to  make,  if  he  will,  a  full  con- 
fession of  his  criminality :  or,  if  he  refuse 
this,  I  shall  proceed  to  tne  disclosure  of 
other  circumstances,  bjr  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  these  dark  designs  met  favor  and 
countenance  in  higher  quarters,  and  among 
those,  too,  whose  sex,  if  nothing  else, 
should  haye  removed  them  beyond  the  con* 
tamination  of  confederaoj  with  assassina- 
tion." 

''  The  court,"  said  the  President,  sternly, 
'^will  enter  into  no  compromise  of  this 
kind.  You  are  here  to  give  such  evidence 
as  you  possess — fully,  frankly,  and  without 
reserve ;  nor  can  we  permit  you  to  hold  out 
any  promises  to  the  prisoner  that  his  con- 
fession of  guilt  can  word  a  screen  to  the 
culpability  of  others." 

'*!  demand,"  cried  the  Procureur-Gen^- 
ral,  *^  a  full  disclosure  from  the  witness  of 
everything  he  knows  concerning  this  con- 
q>iracy." 

''In  that  case  I  shall  epeak,"  said  the 
Abbe. 

At  this  instant  a  noise  was  beard  in  the 
hall  without ;  a  half  murmur  ran  through 
the  court ;  and  suddenly  the  heavy  curtain 
was  drawn  aside,  and  a  loud  voice  called 
out: 

''  In  the  name  of  the  Bepublic — one  and 
indivisible — an  order  of  council." 

The  messenger,  splashed  and  covered 
with  mud,  advanced  through  the  court, 
and  delivered  a  packet  into  the  hands  of 
the  president,  who,  having  broken  the  large 
seals,  proceeded  leisurely  to  read  it  over. 
At  the  same  moment  I  felt  my  arm  gently 
touched,  and  a  small  pencil  note  was  slipped 
into  my  hand.    It  ran  thus : 

"  Dkab  Sib, — ^Burke  is  safe.  An  order 
for  his  transmission  before  a  military  tri- 
bumd  has  just  been  signed  by  the  jPirst 
ConsuL  Stop  all  the  evidence  at  once,  as 
he  is  no  longer  before  the  court.  The 
court-martial  will  be  but  a  formalib^,  and 
in  a  few  days  he  will  be  at  liberty.  —  xours, 

"  D'AuvEKGiTE,  Lieutenant-GeneraL" 

Before  I  could  recover  from  the  shock  of 
such  glad  tidings  the  President  rose,  and 
said, 

''In  the  matter  of  the  accused  Burke 
this  court  has  no  longer  cognizance,  as  be 
is  summoned  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
army.  Let  him  withdraw,  and  call  on  the 
next  case,  Anguste  Leconisset." 

P'Ervan  stooped  down  and  whispered  a 


few  words  to  the  procureur-g^n^ral,  who 
immediately  demanded  to  peruse  the  order 
of  council.  To  this  my  advocate  at  once 
objected,  and  a  short  and  animated  discus- 
sion on  the  legal  question  followed.  The 
5 resident,  however,  ruled  in  favor  of  my 
efender ;  and  at  the  same  instant  a  cor- 
f  oral's  guard  appeared^  into  whose  charge 
was  formally  handed  over,  and  marched 
from  the  court. 

Such  was  the  excited  state  of  my  mind — 
in  such  a  confused  whirl  were  all  my  facul- 
ties, that  I  knew  nothing  of  what  was  pass^ 
in^  around  me;  and  save  that  I  was 
ordered  to  mount  into  a  carriage,  and 
driven  alons  at  a  ranid  pace,  I  remembered 
no  more.  At  length  we  reached  the  quay 
Voltaire,  and  entered  the  large  square  of 
the  barrack.  The  tears  burst  out  and  ran 
down  my  cheeks,  as  I  looked  once  more  on 
tiie  emblems  of  the  career  I  loved.  We 
stopped  at  the  door  of  a  large  stone  build- 
ing, where  two  sentries  were  posted ;  and 
the  moment  after  I  found  myself  the  occu- 

Bant  of  a  small  barrack-room,  in  which, 
iiough  under  arrest,  no  feature  of  harsh 
confinement  appeared,  and  from  whose 
windows  I  could  survey  the  movement  of 
the  troops  in  the  court,  and  hear  the  sounds 
which  for  so  manjr  a  day  had  been  the  most 
welcome  to  my  existence* 


CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

<'TaE  cmtufisunu" 

Although  my  arrest  was  continued  with 
all  its  strictness,  I  never  heard  one  word 
of  my  transmission  before  the  military 
tribunal ;  and  a  fortnight  elapsed,  during 
which  I  passed  through  every  stage  ol  ex- 
pectancy, doubt,  and  at  last  indifference  ; 
no  tidings  having  ever  reached  me  as  to 
what  fortune  lav  m  store  for  me. 

The  gruff  old  invalid  that  carried  my 
daily  rations  seemed  but  ill-disposed  to 
afford  me  any  information,  even  as  to  the 
common  events  without,  and  seldom  made 
any  other  reply  to  my  questioning  than  an 
erect  position  as  if  on  parade,  a  militarv 
salute,  and  "  Connais  paSy  mon  lieutenant ' 
— a  phrase  which  I  actually  began  to  abhor 
from  its  repetition.  Still  his  daily  visits 
showed  I  was  not  utterly  forgotten  ;  while 
from  my  window  I  had  a  view  of  all  that 
went  on  in  the  barrack-yard.  There — ^f  or  I 
had  neither  books  nor  newspapers — I  spent 
my  entire  day  watchins  the  evolutions  of 
the  soldiers ;  the  parade  at  daybreak,  the 
relieving  guards,  the  drill,  the  exercise,  the 
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very  labors  of  the  barrack-square — all  had 
their  interest  for  me,  and  at  length  I  began 
to  know  the  very  faces  of  the  soldiers,  and 
could  recognize  the  bronzed  and  weather- 
beaten  features  of  the  veterans  of  the  re- 
publican armies. 

It  was  a  cuirassier  rejgiment,  and  one  that 
had  seen  much  service ;  most  of  the  sous- 
offimers  and  many  of  the  men  were  deco- 
rated ;  and  their  helmets  bore  the  haughty 
device  of  ^*  Diz  contre  un!''  in  memory  of 
some  battle  against  the  Austrians,  wfiere 
they  repulsed  and  overthrew  a  force  of  ten 
times  their  own  number. 

At  first  their  heavy  equipments  and  huge 
unwieldy  horses  seemed  strange  and  uncouth 
to  my  eyes,  accustomed  to  the  more  elegant 
and  trim  stjle  of  a  hussar  corps,  but  gradu- 
ally I  fancied  there  was  something  almost 
more  soldierlike  about  them ;  their  dark 
faces  harmonized  too  with  the  great  black 
cuirass ;  and  the  large  massive  boot  mount- 
ing to  the  middle  of  the  tliigh,  the  lon;^ 
horse-haired  helmet,  the  straight  sword,  and 
peculiar,  heavy,  plodding  step,  reminded 
me  of  what  I  used  to  read  of  the  Roman 
centurion ;  while  the  horses,  covered  with 
weight  and  massive  trappings,  moved  with 
a  warlilce  bearing,  and  a  tramp  as  stately  as 
their  riders. 

When  evening  came,  and  set  the  soldiers 
free  from  dutv,  I  used  to  watch  them  for 
hours  long,  as  they  Siit  in  little  groups  and 
knots  about  the  barrack-yard,  smoking  and 
chatting — occasionally  smgintj  too.  Even 
then,  however,  theiif  distinctive  character 
was  preserved :  unlike  the  noisy  boisterous 
mernment  of  the  hussar,*  the  staid  cuiras- 
sier deemed  such  levity  unbecoming  the 
dignity  of  his  arm  of  the  service,  and  there 
reignea  a  half  solemn  feature  over  all  their 
intercourse,  which  struck  me  forcibly.  I 
knew  not  then — as  I  have  learned  full  well 
since — how  every  department  of  the  French 
army  had  its  distinctive  characteristic,  and 
t;hat  Napoleon  studied  and  even  encouraged 
the  growth  of  these  Angular  manners  to  a 
great  extent ;  doubtless,  too,  feeling  a  pride 
in  his  own  thorough  intimacy  with  their 
most  minute  traits,  and  that  faculty  with 
which,  by  a  single  word,  he  could  address 
himself  to  the  cherished  feeling  of  a  par- 
ticular corps.  And  the  tact  by  which  the 
monarch  wins  over  and  fascinates  the 
nobles  of  his  court,  was  here  exercised  in 
the  great  world  of  a  camp,  and  with  far 
more  success  too  :  a  nhrase,  a  name,  some 
well-known  battle,  tne  date. of  a  victory, 
would  fall  from  his  lips  as  he  rode  along 
the  line,  and  be  caught  up  with  enthusiasm 
by  thousands,  who  felt  in  the  one  word  a 
recognition  of  past  services.     "  Thou  " — 
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he  always  addressed  the  soldiers  iu  tho 
second  person — "thou  wert  with  me  at 
Cairo  ;"  "  I  remember  thee  at  Arcole,"  were 
enough  to  reward  wounds,  suffering,  muti- 
lation itself ;  and  he  to  whom  such  was 
addressed  became  an  feject  of  veneration 
among  his  fellows. 

Certain  corps  preserved  more  studioasly 
than  otliera  the  memories  of  past  achiere- 
ments — the  heirlooms  of  their  glory ;  and 
to  these  Bonaparte  always  spoke  with  a 
feeling  of  friendship  most  ca))livating  to 
the  soldier's  heart,  and  from  them  he 
selected  the  various  regiments  that  com- 
osed  his  "Guard."  The  cuirassiers  be- 
onged  to  this  proud  force  ;  and  even  an 
unmilitary  eye  could  mark,  in  their  haughty 
hearing  and  assured  look,  that  they  were  a 
favored  corps. 

Among  those  with  whose  faces  I  had  now 
grown  familiar  there  was  one  whom  I  re- 
garded with  unusual  interest :  he  seemed 
to  me  the  very  type  of  his  class.  He  was  a 
man  of  gigantic  size,  towering  by  half  a 
head  above  the  veiy  tallest  of  his  fellowB» 
while  his  enormous  breadth  of  chest  and 
shoulder  actually  seemed  to  detract  from 
his  great  lieight.  The  lower  part  of  his  face 
was  entirely  concealed  by  a  beard  of  bright 
red  hair  that  fell  in  a  huge  mass  over  the 
breast  of  his  cuirass,  and  seemed  bv  its  trim 
and  fashion  to  be  an  object  of  no  common 
pride  to  the  wearer  ;  his  nose  was  marked 
oy  a  sabre-cut  that  extended  across  one 
entire  cheek,  leaving  a  deep  blue  welt  in  ita 
track :  but  saving  these  traits — wild  and 
savage  enough — the  countenance  was  singn- 
larly  mild  and  pleasing  ;  he  had  large  and 
liquid  blue  eyes,  soft  and  lustrous  as  ant 
girl's  ;  the  lashes,  too,  were  long  and  fall- 
ing ;  and  his  forehead,  which  was  high  and 
oi)en,  was  white  as  snow.  I  was  not  long 
in  remarking  the  strange  influence  this  man 
seemed  to  possess  over  the  rest — an  ascend- 
ancy not  m  any  way  attributable  to  the 
mark  on  his  sleeve,  which  proclaimed  him 
a  corporal.  It  seemed  as  though  his  slightp 
est  word,  his  least  gesture,  was  attended  to;  1 
and  though  evidently  taciturn  and  quiet^  ' 
when  he  spoke  I  could  detect  in  his  maur 
ner  an  air  of  promptitude  and  command 
that  marked  him  as  one  bom  to  be  alxrre 
his  fellows.  If  he  seemed  such  in  the  idh !] 
hours,  on  parade  he  was  the  benu  ideal  of  a 
cuirassier.  His  great  war-horse,  seemindf 
small  for  the  immense  proportions  of  the 
heavy  rider,  bounded  with  each  movement 
of  his  wrist,  as  if  instinct  with  the  ho^8^ 
man's  wishes. 

I  waited  with  some  impatience  for  the 
invalid's  arrival,  to  ask  who  this  remarkiF 
ble  soldier  was,  certain  that  I  should  hear 
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of  no  common  man.  He  came  soon  after ; 
and  as  I  pointed  out  tlie  object  of  my  curi- 
osity, the  old  fellow  drew  himself  up  with 
pride,  and,  while  a  grim  effort  at  a  smile 
crossed  his  features^  replied  : 

"  That's  Pioche— Zfl  groa  Piockel'' 

"  Pioche  ! "  said  I,  repeating  the  name 
aloud,  and  endeavoring  to  remember  why 
it  seemed  well  known  to  me. 

"Yes,  Pioche,"  rejoined  he,  gruflay. 
'^  If  Monsieur  had  ever  been  in  Egypt,  the 
name  would  scarcely  sound  so  strange  in 
his  ears.''  And  witn  this  sarcasm  he  hob- 
bled from  the  room  and  closed  the  door, 
while  I  could  hear  him  grumbling  along 
the  entire  corridor,  in  eyident  anger  at  the 
ignorance  that  did  not  know  •'*  Pioche." 

Twenty  times  did  I  repeat  the  name 
aloud,  l)efore  it  flashed  across  me.  as  the 
same  Madame  Lefebvre  mentioned  at  .the 
soiree  in  the  palace.  It  was  Pioche  who 
shouldered  the  brass  field-piece,  and  passed 
before  the  general  on  parade.  The  gigan- 
tic size,  the  powerful  strength,  tlie  strange 
name — all  could  belong  to  no  other ;  and  I 
felt  as  though  at  once  I  had  found  an  old 
acquaintance  in  the  great  cuirassier  of  the 
Guard. 

If  the  prisoner  in  his  lonely  cell  has  few 
incidents  to  charm  his  solitary  hours,  in 
return  he  is  enabled  by  some  happy  gift  to 
make  these  the  sources  of  many  thoughts. 
The  gleam  of  light  that  falls  upon  the  floor, 
broken  by  the  iron  gratings  of  his  window, 
comes  laden  with  storied  fancies  of  other 
lands— of  far-distant  countries,  where  men 
are  dwelling  in  their  native  mountains  free 
and  happy;  forgetful  of  his  prison,  the 
captive  wanders  in  his  fancy  through  val- 
leys he  has  seen  in  boyhood,  and  with 
friends  to  be  met  no  more.  He  turns  glad- 
ly to  the  past,  of  whose  pleasures  no  ad- 
verse fortune  can  deprive  him,  and  ivea 
over  a^in  the  happy  hours  of  his  youth  ; 
and  thinks,  with  a  melancholy  not  devoid 
of  its  own  pleasure,  of  what  tney  would  feel 
who  loved  him,  could  they  but  see  him 
now.  He.pietures  iheir  sympathy  and  th&ir 
sorrow,  and  his  heart  feels  lighter,  though 
his  eyes  drop  tears. 

In  this  way  the  great  cuirassier  became 
an  object  for  my  thoughts  by  day  and  my 
dreams  by  night.  I  fancied  a  hundred  sto- 
ries of  wnica  he  was  the  hero ;  and  these 
imaginings  served  to  while  away  many  a 
tedious  hour,  and  gayo  me  an  interest  in 
watching  the  little  spot  of  earth  that  was 
visible  from  my  barred  window.  It  was  in 
one  of  these  reveries  I  sat  one  eyening, 
when  I  heard  the  sounds  of  feet  approach- 
ing alone  tiio  corrider  that  led  to  my  n>om ; 
tJie  clank  of  a  sabre  and  the  jingle  of  spurs 


sounded  not  like  my  gruff  visitor.  My 
door  was  opened  beiore  I  had  time  for 
much  conjecture,  and  General  D'Auvergne 
stood  before  me. 

"  Ah  !  mofi  Umienant,^^  cried  he,  gayly, 
"you  have  been  thinking  very  hardly  of 
me  since  we  met  last,  I'm  sure ;  charging 
me  with  forgetf ulness,  and  accusing  me  (3 
great  neglect." 

"  Paraon  me,  general  "  said  I,  hurriedly ; 
''  your  former  kmdness,  for  which  I  never 
can  be  grateful  enough,  has  been  always 
before  my  mind.  I  have  not  yet  forgotten 
that  you  saved  my  life ;  more  still — ^you 
rescued  my  name  from  dishonor." 

^^Well,  well;  that's  all  past  and  gone 
now.  Your  reputation  stands  clear  at  last* 
De  Beauvaia  has  surrendered  himself  to  the 
authorities  at  Bouen,  and  made  a  full  con* 
fession  of  everything,  exculpating  you  com* 
pletely  in  every  particular,  save  the  indis- 
cretion of  your  mtercourse  with  Meh6e  de 
la  Touche — or,  as  you  know  him  better, 
the  Abb6  d'Ervan." 

'^  And  poor  De  Beauvais,  what  is  to  be* 
come  of  him  ?  "  said  I,  eagerly. 

'^  Have  no  fears  on  his  account,"  said  he, 
with  something  like  confusion  in  his  man- 
ner ;  she— that  is,  Madame  Bonaparte — ^has 
kindly  interested  herself  in  his  behalf,  and 
he  is  to  sail  for  Guadaloupe  in  a  few  days — 
his  own  proposition  and  wish." 

**  And  does  General  Bonaparte  know  now 
that  I  was  guiltless  P  "  cried  I,  with  enthu- 
siaBm. 

.  *^  My  dear  young  man,"  s^id  he,  with  a 
bland  smile,  ^'  I  very  nluch  fear  thfit  the 
General  has  little  tbme  at  this  moment  to 
give  the  matter  much  of  his  attention. 
Great  events  have  happened— are  happen- 
ing while  we  speak.  War  is  threatening 
on  the  side  of  Austria.  Yes,  it  is  true ; 
the  camp  of  Boulogne  has  received  orders  to 
break  up  ;  troops  are  once  more  on  their 
march  to  the  Bhme  ;  all  France  is  arming." 

'*0h,  when  shall  I  be  free  ?  " 

''You  are  free  I "  cried  he,  clapping  me 
gayly  on  the  shoulder.  ''An  annesty 
against  all  untried  prisoners  for  state  of- 
fenses has  been  proclaimed.  At  such  a  mo* 
ment  of  national  joy — " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  What  1  and  have  I  not  told  you  my 
great  news  ?  The  senate  have  presented  to 
Bonaparte  an  address,  praying  his  accept- 
ance  of  the  throne  of  France — or,  in  their 
very  words,  to  make  his  authority  eternal." 

"And  he  ?"  said  I,  breathless  with  im- 
patience to  knolv  the  result. 

"  He,"  continued  the  General,. "  hag  re- 
plied as  became  him,  desiring  them  to  state 
clearly  their  views — by  what  steps  they  pro* 
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pose  to  consolidate  the  acquired  liberties  of 
the  nation ;  and  while  avowing  that  no 
higher  honor  or  dignity  can  await  him  than 
such  as  he  has  already  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  people — *  Yet,  added  he,  *  when  the 
hour  arrives  that  I  can  see  such  to  be  the 
will  of  France,  when  one  voice  proclaims  it 
from  Alsaoe  to  the  Ocean — ^from  Lisle  to 
the  Pyrenees,  then  shsdl  I  be  ready  to  ac- 
cept tne  throne  of  France.' " 

The  general  entered  minutely  into  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  great  political 
change,  and  detailed  the  effect  which  the 
late  conspiracy  had  had  on  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  with  what  terror  they  con- 
templated the  social  disorders  that  must  ac- 
crue from  the  death  of  their  great  ruler ; 
how  nothing  short  of  a  government  based 
on  a  monarchy,  with  the  right  of  succes- 
sion established,  could  withstand  such  a 
terrific  crisis.  As  he  spoke,  the  words  I 
had  heard  in  the  Temple  crossed  mv  mind, 
and  I  remembered  that  such  was  the  anti- 
cipation of  the  prisoners,  as  they  said 
among  themselves,  ^^When  the  guillotine 
has  done  its  work,  they'll  patch  up  the  tim- 
bers into  a  tiiTone." 

*^  And  Oeorge  Gadoudal  and  the  others  ? '' 
said  L 

"  They  are  no  more.  Betrayed  by  their 
own  party,  they  met  death  like  brave  men, 
and  as  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  But  let 
us  not  turn  to  so  sad  a  theme.  The  order 
for  your  liberation  will  be  here  to-morrow  ; 
and  as  I  am  appointed  to  a  brigade  on  active 
service,  I  ha va  come  to  offer  you  the  post  of 
aide-de-camp." 

I  could  not  speak ;  my  heart  was  too  full 
for  words.  I  Knew  how  great  the  risk  of 
showing  any  favor  to  one  who  stood  in  such 
a  position  as  I  did,  and  I  could  but  look 
my  gratitude,  while  the  tears  ran  down  my 
cheeks. 

"  Well,"  cried  he,  ais  he  took  my  hand  in 
his,  '^  so  much  is  settled.  Now  to  another 
point,  and  one  in  which  my  frankness  must 
cause  you  no  offense.  Tou  are  not  rich — 
neither  am  I ;  but  Bonaparte  always  gives 
us  opporftinities  to  gather  our  epaulettes — 
ay,  and  find  the  bullion  to  make  th^n,  too. 
Meanwhile,  you  may  want  money — ^" 

"No,  general,"  cried  I,  eageiiy ;  "here 
are  three  thousand  francs  some  kind  friend 
sent  me.  I  know  not  whence  they  came  ; 
and  even  if  I  wanted,  did  not  dare  to  spend 
them  ;  but  now — " 

The  old  man  paused,  and  appeared  con- 
fused, while  he  leaned  his  finger  on  his 
forehead,  and  seemed  endeavoring  to  recall 
some  passing  thought. 

'  *  Did  they  come  from  you,  sir  ?  "  said  I, 
timidly. 


"  No,  not  from  me,"  repeated  he,  slow- 
Iv.  "You  say  you  never  found  out  the 
aonor  ?  " 

"  Never,"  said  I,  while  a  sense  of  shame 
prevented  my  adding  what  rose  to  my  mind 
— Could  they  not  be  from  Mademoiselle  de 
Meudon  ? 

"  Well,  well,"  said  he,  at  length,  "be  it 
so.  And  now  till  to-morrow :  I  shall  be 
here  at  noon,  and  bring  the  minist^s  order 
with  me.     And  so,  0ood-by." 

"  6ood-by,"  said  I,  as  I  stood  overcome 
with  happiness.  "  Let  what  will  come  of 
it,  this  18  a  moment  worth  living  for." 


CHAPTER  XXXli 

A  MORimrO  AT  "TH«  TtTELESIES.'' 

Tbub  to  his  appointment,  the  general 
appeared  the  following  day  as  the  hour  of 
noon  wa«  striking.  1^  brought  the  oflScial 
papers  from  the  minister  of  war,  as  well  as 
the  formal  letter  naming  me  his  aide-de- 
camp. The  documents  were  idl  perfectly 
regular,  and  being  read  over  by  the  mili- 
ti^  commission,  X  was  sent  for,  when  my 
sword  was  restorod  to  me  by  the  colonel  of 
the  regiment  in  garrison,  and  I  was  free 
once  more. 

"You  have  received  a  severe  lesson, 
Burke,"  said  the  General,  as  he  took  my 
arm  to  lead  me  toward  his  carriage,  "  and  ail 
owin^  to  the  rashness  with  which,  in  times 
of  difSculty  and  danger,  you  permitted 
yourself  to  form  intimacies  with  men  ut- 
terly unknown  to  you.  There  are  epochs 
when  weakness  is  tne  worst  of  evils.  You 
are  very  young,  to  be  sure,  and  I  trust  the 
experience  you  have  acquired  here  will 
seiVe  for  a  lifetime." 

"  Still,  sir,  in  all  this  sad  business,  my 
faith  never  wavered  ;  my  attachment  to  the 
Consul  was  unshaken." 

"  Had  it  been  otherwise,  do  you  think 
you  had  been  here  now  ? "  said  he,  dryly. 
"  Were  not  tiie  evidences  of  your  fidelity 
set  off  against  your  folly,  what  chance  of 
escape  remained  for  you  ?  No,  no ;  she 
who  befriended  you  so  steadily  throughout 
this  tangled  scheme  for  your  ruin,  had 
never  advocated  your  cause  were  there 
reason  to  suppose  you  were  involved  in  the 
conspiracy  against  her  husbond'is  life." 

"  Who  do  you  mean  P " said  L  "I scarce- 
ly understand." 

'^The  Consulesse,  of  course.  But  for 
Madame  Bonaparte  you  were  lost ;  even 
since  I  saw  you  last^  I  have  learned  how 
deeply  intercErtied  she  became  in  your  f6i^ 
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time&  The  letter  yoa  received  in  the 
Temple  came  from  her,  and  the  inclosure 
also.  And  now,  with  your  leaye,  we  eaji 
do  nothing  hetter  than  pay  onr  respects  to 
her,  and  make  our  acKnowlMgments  for 
such  kindness.  She  receives  at  this  hour, 
and  will,  I  know,  take  your  visit  in  good 
part" 

While  I  professed  my  readiness  to  com- 
ply with  the  su^stion,  we  drove  into  the 
court  of  the  Tmleries.  It  was  so  early  that, 
except  the  officers  of  the  Consul's  staff,  and 
some  of  those  on  guard,  we  were  the  coily 
persons  visible. 

"  We  are  the  first  arrivals,"  said  the  Gene- 
ral, as  we  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the  pa- 
vilion.  ^^lam  not  sorry  for  it;  we  shall 
have  our  ftudienoe  over  before  the  crowd 
assembles." 

Giving  onr  names  to  the  usher,  we 
mouDted  the  stairs,  and  passed  on  from 
room  to  room  until  we  came  to  a  large  salon, 
in  which  seats  were  formally  arranged  in  a 
Bemieirole,  an  arm-chair  somewhat  higher 
than  the  rest  occupying  the  center.  Sev* 
eral  full-length  portraite  of  the  generals  of 
the  revolutionary  armies  adorned  the  wtdls, 
and  a  striking  likeness  of  the  Consul  him- 
Belf,  on  horseback,  held  the  principal  place. 
I  had  but  time  to  see  thus  much,  when  the 
two  sides  of  the  folding-doors  were  flung 
open,  and  Madame  Bonaparte,  followed  by 
Mademoiselle  de  Meudon,  entered.  Scarce- 
ly were  the  doors  closed,  when  she  said, 
smiling, 

''  I  neard  of  your  arrival,  general,  and 
guessed  its  purport,  so  came  at  once.  Mon- 
sieur Burke,  I  am  happy  to  see  you  at  lib- 
erty once  more." 

''  That  I  owe  it  to  you,  madame,  makes 
it  doubly  dear  to  me, '^  said  I,  faltering. 

'^  You  must  not  overrate  my  exertions  on 

I  our  behalf,"  replied  the  Consulesse,  in  a 
urried  voice.  ''  There  was  an  amende  due 
to  you  for  the  treatment  you  met  with  at 
Versailles — all  Savary's  fault ;  and  now  I  am 
sincerely  sorry  I  ever  suffered  myself  to  be- 
come a  party  to  his  schemes.  Indeed,  I 
never  guessea  them,  or  I  should  not.  Gen- 
eral cr Auvergne  has  made  you  his  aide-de- 
camp, he  tells  me." 

'^  lesy  madame ;  my  good  fortune  has 
showered  favors  on  me  most  suddenly. 
Your  kindness  has  been  an  augury  of  suo- 
cess  in  everything." 

She  smiled,  as  if  pleased,  and  then  said, 
"  I  have  a  piece  of  advioe  to  give  yon,  and 
hope  you'll  profit  by  it'*  Then,  turning 
towara  the  general,  who  all  this  time  was 
deeply  engaged  in  talking  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Meudon,  she  added,  ''Don't  you  think, 
general,  that  it  were  as  well  Monsieur  Burke 


should  not  be  in  the  way  of  meeting  the 
Consul  for  some  short  time  to  come  ?  Is 
there  any  garrison  duty,  or  any  service  away 
from  Pans,  where,  for  a  week  or  so,  he 
could  remain  ?  " 

''I  have  thought  of  that,  madame,"  said 
the  General.  ''Two  of  the  regiments  in 
my  brigade  are  to  march  to-morrow  for  the 
east  of  Franoe,  and  I  intend  my  young 
friend  to  proceed  to  Strasbourg  at  once." 

''This  18  not  meant  for  baniSiment,"  said 
she  to  me,  with  a  look  of  much  sweetness ; 
"  but  Bonaparte  will  now  and  then  say  a 
severe  thing,  likely  to  dwell  in  the  mind  of 
him  to  whom  it  was  addressed  long  after 
the  seiitiment  which  dictated  it  has  depart- 
ed. A  little  time  will  efface  all  memory  of 
this  sad  affair,  and  then  we  shall  be  happy 
to  see  you  here  again." 

"  Or  events  may  happen  soon,  madame, 
by  which  he  may  make  nis  own  peace  with 
General  Bonaparte." 

"True,  very  true,"  said  she,  gravely. 
"  And  as  to  that,  general,  what  advices  are 
there  from  Vienna  ?  " 

She  drew  tiie  general  aside  into  one  of 
the  windows,  leaving  me  alone  with  Made- 
moiselle de  Meudon.  But  a  minute  before, 
and  I  had  given  the  world  for  such  an  op- 

Krtuni^,  and  now  I  could  not  speak  a  syl- 
)le.  She,  too,  seemed  equally  confused, 
and  bent  over  a  large  vase  of  moss-roses,  as 
if  totally  occupied  by  their  arrangement. 
I  drew  nearer,  and  endeavored  to  address 
her,  bat  the  words  would  not  come,  while 
a  hundred  gushing  thoughts  pressed  on  me, 
and  my  heart  beat  loud  enough  for  me  to 
hear  it.  At  last  I  saw  her  lips  move,  and 
thought  I  heard  my  name ;  I  bent  down 
my  head  lower ;  it  was  her  voice,  but  so 
low  as  to  be  scarcely  audible. 

"I  cannot  thank  you,  sir,  as  I  could 
widi,"  said  she,  "for  the  service  you  ren- 
dered me,  at  the  risk  of  your  own  life  and 
honor.  And  though  I  knew  not  the  dan- 
gers you  were  to  incur  by  my  request,  I 
asked  it  as  of  the  only  one  I  knew  who 
would  brave  such  danger  at  my  asking." 
She  paused  for  a  second,  then  A>ntinued  : 
"  The  friend  of  Charles  could  not  but  be 
the  friend  of  Marie  de  Meudon.  There 
is  now  another  favor  I  would  beg  at  your 
hands,"  said  she,  while  a  livid  paleness 
overspread  her  features. 

"Ph,  name  it!"  said  I,  passionately. 
" Say,  how  can  I  serve  you  ?" 

"It  is  this,"  said  she,  with  an  accent 
whose  solemnity  sank  into  the  very  recesses 
of  my  heart :  'f  We  have  ever  been  an  un- 
lucky race.  De  Meudon  is  bat  a  name  for 
mirfortune ;  not  only  have  we  met  little 
else  in  our  own  lives,  but  all  who  have  be- 
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friended  us  hare  paid  the  penalty  of  their 
friendship.  My  dear  brother  knew .  this 
well ;  and  I — "  She  paused,  and  then, 
though  her  lips  moved,  the  words  that  fol- 
lowed were  inaudible.  "  There  is  but  one 
on  earth."  continued  she,  as  her  eyes^  brim- 
ful of  tears,  were  turned  toward  Madame 
Bonaparte,  who  still  stood  talking  in  the 
window,  "  over  whose  fortunes  my  affection 
has  thrown  no  blight.  Heaven  grant  it 
may  be  ever  so  I "  Then  suddenly,  as  if 
remembering  herself,  she  added  :  ^'  What  I 
would  ask  is  this — that  we  shoald  meet  no 
more.  Najr,  nay,  look  not  so  harshlv  at  me. 
If  I,  alone  in  the  world,  ask  to  be  deprived 
of  his  friendship  who  loved  my  brother 
so— ^' 

**  Oh  1  if  you  be  alone  in  the  world,  feel 
for  one  like  me,  who  has  not  even  a  coun* 
try  he  can  call  his  own.  Take  not  the  one 
hope  from  my  heart,  I  ask  you.  Leave  me 
the  thought  that  there  is  one,  but  one,  in 
all  this  land,  to  whom  my  name,  if  ever 
mentioned  with  praise,  can  bring  one  mo- 
ment's pleasure — who  can  say,  *  I  knew 
him.'  Do  not  forget  that  Charles,  with  his 
dying  breath,  said  you  would  be  my  sister. " 

The  door  of  the  mlon  opened  suddenly, 
and  a  name  was  announced,  but  in  my  con- 
fusion I  heard  not  what  Madame  Bona- 
parte, however,  advanced  toward  the  new 
arrival  with  an  air  of  welcome,  as  she  said, 

'*  We  were  just  wishing  for  you,  general. 
Pmv  tell  us  all  the  news  of  Paris.'' 

The  person  thus  addressed  was  a  very  tall 
and  singularly  handsome  man,  whose  dark 
eyes,  and  dark  whiskers  meeting  in  the  mid- 
dle of  his  chin,  gave  him  the  appearance  of 
an  Italian.  He  was  dressed  in  a  hussar 
uniform  whose  gorgeous  braiding  of  gold 
was  heightened  in  effect  by  a  blaze  of  orders 
and  stars  that  covered  the  entire  breast; 
the  scarlet  pantaloons,  tiglit  to  the  leg,  dis- 
played to  advantage  the  perfect  symmetry 
of  nis  form,' while  his  boots  of  yellow  mo- 
rocco, bound  and  tasseled  with  gold,  seemed 
the  very  coquetry  of  military  costume.  A 
sabre,  the  hilt  actually  covered  with  pre- 
cious stoifles,  clanked  at  his  side,  and  the 
aigrette  of  his  plumed  hat  was  a  large  dia- 
mond. There  was  something  almost  the- 
atrical in  the  manner  of  his  approach,  as 
with  a  stately  step  and  a  deep  bow  he  took 
Madame  Bonaparte's  hand  and  kissed  it ;  a 
ceremony  he  repeated  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Meudon,  adding,  as  he  did  so  : 

"  And  my  fair  Rose  de  Provence — ^more 
beautiful  than  ever  1 — ^how  is  she  ?  " 

*^What  flattery  is  he  whispering, 
Marie?"  said  the  Consulesse,  laughing. 
**  Don't  you  know,  general,  that  I  insist  on 
all  the  compliments  here  being  paid  to 


myself  ?  What  do  you  think  of  my  robe  ? 
your  judgment  is  said  to  be  pei*fect." 

*'  Charming  —  absolutely  channing  I " 
said  he,  in  an  attitude  of  affected  admira- 
tion. *'  It  is  only  such  taste  as  yours  could 
have  devised  anything  so  beautiful.  Yet 
the  roses— I  half  think  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred them  white." 

'^You  can  scarcely  imagine  tliat  vain 
fellow  with  the  long  ringlets  the  boldest 
soldier  of  the  French  army,"  said  the  Gene* 
ral,  in  a  low  whisper,  as  be  drew  me  to  one 
side. 

"  Indeed  !  and  who  is  he,  then  F  " 

'^  You  a  hussar,  and  not  know  him  ! 
Why,  Murat,  to  be  sure." 

''So  then,  Madame,  all  my  news  of 
Monsieur  Talleyitmd's  ball,  it  seems,  is 
stale  already.  You've  heard  that  the 
Busman  and  Austrian  ministers  both  sent 
apologies  ?  " 

''Oh  dear!"  said  she,  sighing;  ''have 
I  not  heard  it  a  thousand  times,  and  everv 
reason  for  it  canvassed,  until  I  wished  both 
of  their  excellencies  at — at  Madame  Le- 
febvre's  dinner-party  ?  " 

"That  wasj)erfect,"  cried  Murat,  aloud  ; 
"a  regular  bivouac  in  a  salon.  You'd 
think  that  the  silver  dishes  and  the  gilt 
candelabras  had  just  been  captured  from  the 
enemy,  and  that  the  cuisine  was  made  by 
beat  of  drum." 

"The  general  is  an  honest  man  and  a 
brave  officer,"  said  D'Auvergne,  somewhat 
nettled  at  the  tone  Murat  spoke  in. 

."No  small  boast  either,"  replied  the 
other,  shrugging  his  shouldera  carelessly, 
"  in  tlie  times  and  the  land  we  live  in," 

"And  what  of  Cambaceros's  soiree f  how 
did  it  go  off  ?  "  interposed  Madame  Bona- 
parte, anxious  to  relieve  the  awkward  pause 
that  followed. 

"  Like  everything  in  his  hotel — somber, 
stately,  and  stupid ;  the  company  si\  dull, 
who  would  be  agreeable  everywhere  else ; 
the  tone  of  the  reception  labored  and  affect- 
ed, and  every  one  dying  to  get  away  to 
Fouche's.  It  was  his  second  night  for  re- 
ceiving." 

"  Was  that  pleasanter,  then  ?" 

"A  hundred  times.  There  are  no 
parties  like  his— one  meets  everybody.  It 
is  a  kind  of  neutral  territory  for  the  Fau- 
bourg and  the  Jacobin-^the  partisan  of  our 
people,  and  the  followers  of  Heaven  knows 
who.  Fouch£  slips  about,  whispering  the 
same  anecdote  in  confidence  to  every  one, 
and  binding  each  to  secrecv.  Then,  as 
every  one  comes  there  to  spy  his  neighbor, 
the  host  has  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
pumping  all  in  turn ;  and  while  they  all 
persist  in  telling  him  nothing  but  lies,  they 
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iomi  that  with  him  no  readier  road  could 
lead  to  the  detection  of  truth/' 

''  The  Consul !  '^  said  a  servant,  aloud, 
as  the  door  opened  and  closed  with  a  crash, 
and  Bonaparte,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of 
the  Chasseurs  of  the  Ouard,  and  covered 
with  dust,  entered. 

"  Was  Decres  here  ? ''  And  then,  with- 
out  waiting  for  a  reply,  continued — "  It  is 
settled — all  finally  arranged ;  I  told  you, 
Madame,  the  'pear  was  ripe.'  I  start  to- 
morrow for  Boulogne.  You,  Murat,  must 
accompany  me.  D'Aurergne,  your  division 
will  marcn  the  day  after.  Who  is  this 
geutleman  ?'' 

This  latter  question,  in  all  its  abruptness, 
was  addressed  to  me,  while  a  dnxK  and 
ominous  f i*own  settled  on  his  features. 

''My  aide-de-camp,  sir,"  said  the  old 
General,  hastily,  hoping  thus  to  escape 
further  inquiry. 

"Your  name,  sir?"  said  the  Consul, 
harshly,  as  he  fixed  his  piercing  eyes  upon 
me. 

"Burke,  sir;  sous-lieutenant — ** 

"Of  the  8th  Hussars,"  continued  he. 
"I  know  the  rest,  sir.  Every  conspiracy 
is  made  up  of  knaves  and  fools  ;  you  figured 
in  the  latter  capacity.  Mark  me,  sir,  your 
name  is  yet  to  make ;  the  time  is  approach- 
ing when  you  may  have  the  opportunity ; 
6tul,  General  D'Auvergne,  it  is  not  in  tne 
ranks  of  a  Chouan  plot  I  should  have  gone 
to  select  my  staff." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,  but  this  young  man's 
devotion  to  you — " 

"Is  on  record,  general ;  I  have  seen  it 
in  Mehee  de  la  Touch e's  own  writing," 
added  Bonaparte,  with  a  sneer.  '^Give 
me  the  fidelity,  sir,  that  has  no  tarnish — 
like  your  own,  D'Auvergne.  Go,  sir," 
said  he,  turning  to  me,  while  he  waved  his 
hand  toward  the  door.  ^*  It  will  need  all 
your  bravery  and  all  your  heroism  to  make 
me  acquit  General  D'Auvergne  of  an  act 
of  folly." 

I  hung  my  head  in  shame,  and  with  a 
low  reverence  and  a  tottering  step  moved 
from  the  room  and  closed  the  door  benind  me. 

I  luid  just  reached  the  street  when  the 
general  overtook  me. 

"Come,  come,  Burke,"  said  he,  *'you 
must  not  mind  this.  I  heard  Lannes  re- 
ceive a  heavier  reproof,  because  be  only 
carried  away  three  guns  of  an  Austrian 
battery,  when  there  were  four  in  all." 

"  Bonaparte  ne^'er  forgets,  sir,"  muttered 
I  between  my  teeth,  as  the  well-remembered 
phrase  crossed  my  mind. 

"  Then  there's  but  one  thing  to  do,  my 
^7  9  ^^^  ^i'^  ^  pleasanter  souvenir  to 
look  back  upon.     Besides,"  added  he  in  a 


lower  tone,  '^  the  ^neral  is  ever  harsh  at 
the  moment  of  victory ;  and  such  is  the 
present  In  a  few  days  more,  Prance  will 
have  an  emperor ;  the  Senate  has  declared, 
and  the  army  wait  but  for  the  signal  to 
salute  their  monarch.  And  now  for  your 
own  duties.  Make  your  arrangements  to 
start  to-night  by  post  for  Mayence ;  I  shall 
join  you  there  in  about  ten  days.  You  are, 
on  your  arrival,  to  report  yourself  to  the 
general  in  command,  and  receive  your  in- 
structions from  him.  A  great  movement 
toward  the  Rhine  is  in  contemplation,  but 
of  course,  everything  awaits  tne  progress 
of  political  changes  m  Paris." 

Thus  conversing,  we  reached  the  comer 
of  the  Hue  de  Bohan,  where  the  general's 
quarters  were. 

"You'll  be  here  then  punctually  at  eight 
to-ni^t,"  said  he ;  and  we  parted. 

I  walked  on  for  some  time  without  know* 
ing  which  way  I  went,  the  strange  conflict 
of  my  mind  so  completely  abson)ed  me — 
hope  and  fear,  pride,  shame,  and  sorrow 
alternately  swaying  me  with  their  impulses. 
I  noticed  not  the  gay  and  splendid  streets 
through  which  I  passed,  nor  the  merry 
groups  which  poured  along.  At  length  I 
remembered  that  but  a  few  hours  remained 
for  me  to  make  some  purchases  necessary 
for  my  journey.  My  new  uniform  as  aide- 
de-camp,  too,  was  yet  to  be  ordered ;  and 
by  some  strange  hazard  I  was  exactly  at  the 
comer  of  the  Bue  de  Bichelieu  on  the 
Boulevard,  at  the  very  shop  of  Monsieur 
Crillac,  where,  some  months  before,  be^n 
the  singular  current  of  ill-luck  that  had 
followed  me  ever  since.  A  half-shudder  of 
fear  passed  across  me  for  a  second  as  I 
thought  of  all  the  dangers  I  had  gone 
through,  and  the  next  moment  I  felt 
ashamed  of  my  cowardice,  and  pushing 
the  glass  door  before  me,  walked  in.  I 
looked  about  me  for  the  well-known  face 
of  the  proprietor,  but  he  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen.  A  lean  and  wasted  little  old  man, 
hung  round  with  tapes  and  measures,  was 
the  only  person  there.  Saluting  me  with  a 
most  respectful  bow,  he  asked  my  orders. 

"I  thought  this  was  Crillac's,"  said  I, 
hesitatingly. 

A  shmg  of  the  shoulders  and  a  strange 
expression  of  the  eyebrows  was  the  only 
reply. 

"  I  remember  he  lived  here  some  eight 
or  ton  months  ago,"  said  I  again,  curious 
to  find  out  the  meaning  of  the  man's  igno- 
rance of  his  predecessor. 

*^  Monsieur  has  been  away  from  Paris  for 
some  time  then  ?  "  was  the  cautious  ques- 
tion of  the  little  man,  as  he  peered  cu- 
riously at  me. 
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**  Yes ;  I  have  been  away/*  said  I,  after 
a  pause. 

"Monsieur  knew  Crillac  probably  when 
he  was  here  ?  " 

*^I  never  saw  him  but  once,"  said  I. 

"  Ha ! "  cried  he,  after  a  long  silence. 
'*Then  you  probably  never  heard  of  the 
Ghouan  conspiracy  to  murder  the  chief 
Consul  and  overthrow  the  Government, 
nor  of  their  trial  at  the  Palais  de  Justice  ?  " 

I  nodded  slightly,  and  he  went  on. 

"  Monsieur  Crillac's  evidence  was  of 
great  value  in  the  proceeding  :  he  knew 
Jules  de  Polignac  and  Charles  de  la  Kiviere 
well  ;  and  but  for  him,  San  Victor  would 
have  escaped." 

*'  And  what  has  become  of  him  since  ?  " 

''He  is  gone  back  to  the  south  ;  he  has 
been  promoted. " 

"  Promoted  !— what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Parbleu  !  it  is  easv  enough  to  under- 
stand. He  was  made  chefde  bureau  in  the 
department  of " 

•'  What ! — was  he  not  a  tailor  then  ?  " 

*'  A  tailor ! — no,"  said  the  little  man, 
laughing  heartily,  "  he  was  a  mouchard^  a 
police  spy,  who  knew  all  the  royalist  party 
well  at  Bordeaiux,  and  Fouche  brought  him 
up  here  to  Paris,  and  established  him  in 
this  house.  Ah,  vwn  Dieu!'^  said  he, 
sighing,  ''  he  had  a  better  and  a  pleasanter 
occupation  than  cutting  out  pantaloons." 

Without  heeding  the  reiterated  profes- 
sions of  the  little  tailor  of  his  desire  for  my 
patronage,  I  strolled  out  again,  lost  in  re- 
fleetion,  and  sick  to  the  heart  of  a  system 
based  on  such  duplicity  and  deception. 

*  *  •  *  * 

At  last  in  Mayence.  What  a  change  of 
life  was  this  to  me  1  A  large  fortress"  gar- 
risoned by  twelve  thousand  men,  princi- 
pally artillery,  awaited  here  the  orders  of 
the  Consul  \  but  whither  the  destination 
before  them,  or  what  the  hour  when  the 
word  to  march  was  to  summon  them,  none 
could  tell.  Meanwhile  the  activity  of  the 
troops  was  studiously  kept  up  ;  battering 
trains  of  field  artillery  were  exercised  day 
after  day ;  the  men  were  practiced  in  all 
the  movements  of  the  field  ;  while  the 
foundries  were  unceasingly  occupied  in 
casting  guns,  and  the  furnaces  rolled  forth 
their  myriads  of  shell  and  shot.  Staff  offi- 
cers came  and  went ;  exprcpses  arrived  from 
Paris,  and  orderlies,  travel-stained  and 
tired,  galloped  in  from  the  other  fortified 
places  near,  but  still  no  whisper  came  to 
say  where  the  great  game  of  war  was  to 
open — for  what  quarter  of  the  globe  the 
terrible  carnage  was  destined.  Prom  day- 
light till  dark  no  moment  of  our  time  was 


unoccupied  ;  reports  innumerable  were  fa 
be  furnished  on  ey^ij  possible  subject^  ml 
frequently  it  was  rar  m  the  night  ere  I 
returned  to  rest  To  others  this  unbroba 
monotony  may  have  been  wearisome  ind 
uninteresting ;  to  me  each  incident  bon 
upon  the  great  cause  I  gloried  in;  the 
dull  rumble  of  the  caissons,  the  heavy  clat- 
tering of  the  brass  guns  were  music  to  dt 
ear,  and  I  never  wearied  of  the  din  and 
clamor  that  spoke  of  preparation.  Sodi 
was  indeed  the  preoccupation  of  my 
thoughts,  that  I  scarcely  marked  the  come 
of  events  which  were  even  then  passing,  or 
the  nii£:hty  changes  that  already  moved 
across  tne  destinies  of  France.  To  my  cyei 
the  conqueror  of  Lodi  needed  no  titl^ 
what  scepter  could  ecj^ual  his  ownswoidf 
France  might  desire  in  her  pnde  to  unite 
her  destinies  with  such  a  name  as  his,  bat 
he,  the  genend  of  Italy  and  Egvpt,  could 
not  be  exalted  by  any  dignity.  Such  were 
my  boyish  fancies,  and,  as  I  indulged  thenii 
again  there  grew  up  the  hope  within  me 
that  a  brighter  day  was  yet  to  beam  on  my 
own  fortunes,  when  I  should  do  thatwbicn 
even  in  his  eyes  might  seem  worthy.  Hii 
very  reproaches  stirred  my  courage  and 
nerved  my  heart.  There  was  a  combet- 
there  was  a  battle-field  before  me,  m  which 
my  whole  fame  and  honor  lay  ;  and  conld 
I  but  succeed  in  making  him  confess  that 
he  had  wronged  me,  what  pride  was  in  the 
thought.  "Yes,"  said  I,  again  and  again, 
"a  devotion  to  him  such  as  I  can  offer 
must  have  success  :  one  who,  like  mc,  bat 
neither  home,  nor  friends,  nor  country,  to 
share  his  heart.,  must  have  room  in  it  for 
one  passion,  and  that  shall  be  glory.  She 
whom  alone  I  could  have  loved— I  dared 
not  confess  I  did  love  her — never  could  be 
mine.  Life  must  have  its  object,  and  what 
so  noble  as  that  before  me."  My  veiy 
dreams  caught  up  the  infatuation  of  mj 
waking  thoughts— and  images  of  battle^ 
deadly  contests,  and  terrific  skinnisbci 
were  constantly  passing  before  me  ;  and  I 
actually  went  my  daily  rounds  of  duly 
buried  in  these  thoughts,  and  lost  to  eveir- 
tliing  save  what  ministered  to  my  excited 
imagination. 

We  who  lived  far  away  on  the  distant 
frontier  could  but  collect  Jrom  the  jonmall 
the  state  of  excitement  and  enthusiasm  into 
which  ever}'  class  of  the  capital  were  thrown 
by  Napolebn's  elevation  to  the  monarchr. 
I^ever,  perhaps,  in  any  country,  did  the 
current  ofpopular  favor  run  in  a  stream  *) 
united.  Tlie  army  hailed  him  as  Hieif 
brother  of  the  sword,  and  felt  the  prond 
distinction  that  the  chief  of  the  ElniTHrt 
was  chosen  from  their  ranks.    The  ciTilisa 
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BSLW  the  restoration  of  monarchy  as  the 
pled^  of  that  security  which  alone  was 
wanung  to  consolidate  national  prosperity. 
The  clergy,  however  they  may  have  dia- 
trusted  his  sincerity,  conld  not  but  ac- 
knowledge that  to  his  influence  was  owing 
the  return  of  the  ancient  faith ;  and,  save 
the  Vendeans,  broken  and  discomfijted, 
and  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  Jacobin 
party,  discouraged  by  the  fate  of  Moreau, 
none  raised  a  voice  against  him«  A  few  of 
the  old  Republicans,  among  whom  was 
Camoty  did,  it  is  true,  prodaim  their  dis- 
sent ;  but  so  moderately,  and  with  so  little 
of  partisan  spirit,  as  to  call  forth  a  eulo* 

Sum    on  their  honorable  conduct    from 
apoleon  himself* 

The  mighty  change  which  was  to  undo 
all  the  long  and  arduous  struggles  for 
liberty,  which  took  years  in  their  accom- 
plishment, was  effected  in  one  burst  of 
national  enthusiasm.  Surrounded  by 
nations  on  whose  friendship  they  dared 
not  reckon,  at  war  with  their  most  powerful 
enemy,  England,  France  saw  herself  de- 
pendent on  the  genius  of  one  great  man ; 
and  beheld,  too,  the  formidable  conspiracy 
for  his  assassination,  coupled  with  the 
schemes  against  her  own  independence. 
He  became  thus  indissolubly  Unked  with 
her  fortunes — self-interest    and  gratitude 

Eointed  both  in  the  same  direction  to  secure 
is  services ;  and  the  imperial  crown  was, 
indeed,  less  the  reward  of  the  past,  than 
the  price  of  the  future.  Even  they  who 
lovea  him  least,  felt  that  in  his  guidance 
there  was  safety ;  and  that,  without  him, 
the  prospect  was  dark,  and  dreary,  and 
threatening.  Another  element  which 
greatly  contributed  to  the  same  effect,  was 
the  social  rum  caused  by  the  Bevolution  ; 
the  destruction  of  all  commeroe,  the  for- 
feiture of  property,  had  thrown  every  class 
into  the  service  of  the  government  Men 
gladly  advocated  a  change  by  which  the 
ancient  forms  of  a  monarchy  might  be  re- 
stored, and  with  them  the  long  train  of 
patronage  and  appointments,  their  inevi- 
table attendants.  Even  the  old  families  of 
the  kingdom  hailed  the  return  of  an  order 
of  things  which  might  include  them  in  the 
favors  of  the  Crown  ;  and  the  question  now 
was,  what  rank  or  class  should  be  foremost 
in  tendenng  their  allegiance  to  the  new 
sovereign.  We  should  hesitate  ere  we  con- 
demn the  sudden  impulse  by  which  many 
were  driven  at  this  period.  Confiscation 
and  exile  had  done  much  to  break  the  spirit 
of  even  the  hardiest ;  aidd  the  very  return 
to  the  institntions  in  which  all  their  ancient 
prejudices  were  involved,  seemed  a  pledge 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  mass. 


As  for  Napoleon  himself,  each  step  in  his 
proud  career  seemed  to  evoke  the  spirit 
necessary  to  direct  it — ^the  resources  oi  his 
mighty  intellect  appeared  with  every  new 
dram  (m  them,  only  the  more  inexhaustible* 
Animated  througn.  his  whole  life  by  the 
one  great  principle,  the  aggrandizement  of 
France  —  nis  vast  intelligence  gathering 
strength  with  his  own  increase  of  power, 
enabled  him  to  cultivate  every  element  of 
national  greatness,  and  mold  their  ener- 
gies to  his  will,  till  at  length  the  nation 
seemed  but  one  vast  body,  oi  which  he  was 
the  heart,  the  impulse,  that  sent  the  life- 
blood  bounding  through  all  its  arteries, 
and  with  whose  beating  pulses  every,  even 
the  most  remote  portion,  throbbed  in  uni- 
son. 

The  same  day  that  established  the  Em- 
pire, declared  the  rank  and  dignitv  accord- 
ed to  each  member  of  the  royal  family, 
with  the  titles  to  be  borne  by  the  ministers 
and  other  high  officers  of  the  Crown.  The 
next  step  was  the  creation  of  a  new  order 
of  nobility — one  which,  without  ancient 
lineage  or  vast  possessions,  could  still  com- 
mand the  respect  and  admiration  of  all — 
the  marshals  of  France.  The  names  of 
Berthier,  Murat,  Augereau,  Massena,  Ber- 
nadotte,  Ney,  Soult,  Lannes,  Mortier, 
Davoust,  Bessiferes,  were  enough  to  throw 
a  blaze  of  luster  on  the  order ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  omission  of  Macdonald's 
name  in  this  glorious  list,  public  enthu- 
siasm had  been  complete  ;  but  then  he  was 
the  friend  of  Moreau,  and  Bonaparte  '^did 
not  forgive." 

The  restoration  of  the  old  titles,  so  long 
in  abeyance,  the  return  to  the  pomp  and 
state  of  monarchy,  seemed  like  a  national 
fete,  and  Paris  became  the  scene  of  a  splen- 
did festivity  and  a  magnificence  unknown 
for  many  years  past.  It  was  necessary  for 
the  new  Court  to  make  its  impression  on 
the  world,  and  the  endeavor  was  to  eclipse, 
by  luxury  and  splendor,  the  grandeur 
which,  in  the  davs  of  the  Bourbons,  was  an 
heirloom  of  royalty.  To  this  end  function- 
aries and  officers  of  the  palace  were  ap- 
pointed in  myriads— brilliant  and  costly 
uniforms  adopted—courtly  titles  and  cere- 
monial observances  increased  without  end 
— and  etiquette,  carried  to  a  pitch  of  strict- 
ness which  no  former  reign  nad  ever  exhi* 
bited,  now  regulated  every  department  of 
the  state. 

While,  however,  nothing  was  too  minute 
or  too  trivial,  provided  that  it  bore  even  in 
the  remotest  way  on  the  re-establishment 
of  that  throne  he  had  so  long  and  so  ar- 
dentlv  desired.  Napoleon's  great  mind  was 
eagerly  bent  upon  the  necessity  of  giving  to 
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the  Empire  one  of  those  astounilin^  evi-]solf,   which  probably  will  explain  eveir- 
donees  of  Ilia  genius,  which  markwl  him  as  tiling." 

above  all  other  men.  lie  wished  to  show  i  And  with  that  he  handed  me  a  small 
to  Franc V  tliat  the  crown  had  devolved  sealed  letter.  It  w^as  the  first,  save  on 
upon  the  rightful  successor  to  Charle-  i>uruly  regimental  matters,  I  had  ever receiv- 
magne,  and  (o  jirove  to  the  army  that  the  ed  from  hini,  and  somehow  I  felt  uniiFiially 
purple  mantle  of  royalty  could  not  conceal  anxir»us  about  its  contents.  It  ran  in  tlic^ 
the  spur  of  the  warrior:  and  thus,  while  words: 
all  believed  liim  occupied  with  the  ordina- 
ry routine  of  the  period,  his  ambitious  **  My  Dear  B., — His  Majesty  h:is  just 
thoughts  were  carrying  him  away  across  sent  for  me,  and,  most  graciously  esieoming 
the  Pvrenees,  or  beyond  the  nanube,  to  me  not  vet  too  old  to  serve  him.  has  triven  me 
battle-lields  of  even  greater  glory  than  ever,  the  command  of  a  brigade — hue  the  12th, 
and  to  con([ucsts  prouder  than  all  his  for-  now  to  he  called  '  D'Auvergnc's  Cavalry.*  I 
mer  ones.  would  willingly  have  mentioned  your  iiame 

The  same  power  of  concentnitiveness  that  for  promotion,  to  which  your  zeal  ami  a^ 
he  so  eminentiv  possessed  himsolf,  he  im-  tivitv  would  well  entitle  vou,  but  deemed 
parted,  a<  if  by  magic,  to  his  governuient.  it  hetter  to  let  your  claim  come  before  the 
raris  was  France.  To  the  ca])ital  Hocked  Pjuperor's  personal  notice — which  jin  op- 
all  whosv'  talent  or  zeal  prompted  thom  to  portunity  will,  1  trust,  soon  ])ermit  of  its 
seek  for  advancemi-nt.  The  Kmperor  was  doing.  His  Majesty,  with  a  kindness 
not  only  the  foiiutain  of  all  honor,  but  of  which  the  devoticm  of  a  life  could  not  re- 
all  euiolunient  and  place.  No  patronage  ])ay,  has  ak-o  interested  liimsclf  ixi-sonally 
was  exercised  withcnit  his  ]x*rmission,  and  for  me  in  a  quarter  where  only  his  infln- 
none  was  conferred  without  the  conviction  '  ence  could  have  proved  successful — but  the 
that  some  stanch  adherent  was  secured,  explanation  of  this  I  rcsene  for  your  arri- 
whose  fri<»ndship  was  ratified,  or  whose  for-  val.  And  now  I  recjuest  that  \ou  will  lose 
mer  enmity  was  conciliated.  no  time  in  rejiairing  to  Paris— v.  here  I  shall 

Thus  passed  the  year  that  followed  his  '  expect  to  see  you  by  Tuesday. — Yours, 
accession  to  the  throne — that  brilliant  pa-  *' D'AiTVERCfNK,  Lieut. -Genera k'' 

geant  of  a  nation's  enthusiasm   rendering  I 

tribute  to  the  majesty  of  intellect.  At,  This  si  range  paragraph  puzzled  me  not 
length  tlu>  period  of  inaction  seemed  draw-  a  little  ;  nor  could  J,  by  any  exercise  of  in- 
ing  to  a  close  ;  and  a  greater  activity  in  the  genuity,  lind  out  even  a  plausible  moaning 
war  department,  and  a  new  levy  of  trooj>s,  for  it.  I  read  it  over  and  over,  weighing 
betokened  the  approach  of  some  more  ener-  and  canvassing  everv  word,  and  ti»riurinff 
getic  measures,  ^lon  whispered  that  the  each  syllable — but  all  to  no  ]nn*po:?e.  Haa 
English  ex|)edition  was  about  to  sail,  and  the  general  been  some  youthful  but  nn- 
reinforcements  of  ammunition  and  artillery  i  ha]>py  lover,  to  forward  whose  suit  the  Em- 
were  dispatched  to  the  coast;  when  siid-  peror  bad  lent  his  influence,  then  had  I 
denly  came  the  news  of  Trafalgar:  Ville-  understood  the  allusion  ;  but  with  the  old 
neuve  was  beaten — his  fleet  annihilated — i  weather-beaten  otlicer,  whose  hairs  were 
the  whole  combination  of  events  destroyed  blanched  with  years  and  service,  the  veiT 
— and  England,  again  triumi)hant  on  the  thought  of  suc^h  a  thing  was  too'absurd. 
element  she  had  made  her  own,  hurled  de-  Yet  what  could  be  tJie  royal  favor  so  lav- 
fiance  at  the  threats  of  her  enemy.  The  ishly  praised  :  he  needed  no  intercession 
same  dis])a tell  that  brought  the  intelligence  with  the  Em|)ress — at  lea^st  I  remeniberpd 
to  ^layence  told  us  to  be  in  readiness  for  a  well  how  marked  the  kindness  of  Josephine 
movement,  but  when,  or  where  to,  none  of  was  toward  him  in  former  times.  But  to 
us  could  surmise.  Still  detachments  from  what  nse  guessing?  Thoughts,  by  long 
various  corps  stationed  about  were  marche<r  revolving,  often  become  onlv  the  more  en- 
into  the  garrison,  skeleton  regiments  com-  tangled,  and  we  lose  sight  of  the  I'cal  difiB- 
manded  to  make  u}>  their  deficiencies,  and  culty  m  canvassing  our  own  impressions 
a  renewed  energy  was  everywhere  percept i-  concerning  it.  And  so  from  this  text  did 
ble.  At  last,  toward  the  middle  of  Au-  I  spin  away  a  hundred  fancies  that  occu- 
gust,  I  was  sent  for  by  the  general  in  com-  ])ied  me  the  whole  road  to  Paris,  nor  left 
maud  of  the  fortress,  and  informed  that  me  till  the  din  and  movement  of  the  great 
General  d'Auvergne  had  been  ])romotcd  to  ca])ital  banished  all  other  reflections, 
the  command  of  a  cavalry  brigade  stationed  ,  Arrangements  had  bi^n  made  for  my  re- 
at  Coblentz.  ceptitm  at  the  Rue  de  Rohan,  but  1  learned 

"You  are  to  join  him  there  immediately,"  that  tiie  general  was  at  Versailles  with  the 
continued  he;  ''but  here  isanote  fromhim- 1  Court,  and  only  came  up  to  Paris  once  or 
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twice  eadi  week.  His  direction  to  me 
was,  to  wait  for  Ids  arriYai,  tand  not  to  leaye 
the  city  on  any  aooonnt 

With  what  a  strange  feeling  did  I  suryey 
the  Palace  of  the  Gniileries-^the  scene  of 
my  first  moment  of  delighted  admiration 
of  her  I  nov  loved — ^and,  alas  !  of  my  first 
step  in  the  long  catalogue  of  my  misfor- 
tunes. I  lingered  about  the  gardens  with  a 
fascination  1  could  not  account  for ;  my 
destiny  seemed  somehow  linked  with  the 
spot,  and  I  could  not  reason  myself  out  of 
tne  notion  but  that  there^  in  that  great 
pile,  the  fate  of  my  whole  life  was  to  1^  de- 
cided. 

My  entire  day  was  passed  in  this  way, 
and  evening  found  me  seated  on  one  of  the 
benches  near  the  windows  of  the  payilion, 
where  I  watched  the  lusters  in  the  Jong  gal- 
lery as  one  by  one  they  burst  into  fight, 
ana  saw  the  gilt  candelabras  twinkling  as 
each  taper  was  illuminated.  It  was  an  even- 
ing reception  of  the  Emperor,  and  I  could 
mark  the  vast  assemblage,  in  every  variety 
of  uniform,  that  filled  the  salons.  At 
length  the  drums  beat  for  strangers  to  leave 
the  gardens,  the  patrols  pas^  on,  and 
gradually  the  crowded  walks  became  thinner 
and  thinner,  the  sounds  of  the  drum  grew 
fainter,  and  finally  the  whole  space  became 
still  and  noiseless ;  not  a  voice  was  to  be 
heard,  not  a  step  moved  on  the  gravel.  I 
knew  that  the  gates  were  now  locked,  and 
vet  I  stayed  on,  glad  to  be  alone,  and  at 
leisure  to  dream  away  among  the  fancies 
that  kept  ever  rising  to  my  mind,  and  to 
follow  out  the  trains  of  thought  that  ever 
and  anon  opened  before  me. 

As  the  hour  grew  later,  and  the  salons 
filled  more  and  more,  the  windows  were 
opened  alon^  the  terrace  to  give  air,  and  I 
could  hear  the  continued  murmur  of  hun- 
dreds of  voices  conversing,  while  at  times 
the  sound  of  laughter  rose  above  the  rest. 
What  a  rush  of  tooughts  came  on  me  as  I 
sat ;  how  did  I  picture  to  myself  the  dark 
intrigues,  the  subtle  plots  of  wily  diploma- 
tists, the  bold  and  darinfi;  aspirations  of  the 
brave  soldiers,  the  high  hopes,  and  the  am- 
bitious yearnings,  that  were  all  commingled 
there,  grouped  around  him  whose  dreams 
were  of  universal  empire.  While  I  mused, 
the  night  glided  on,  and  the  solemn  sound 
of  the  bell  of  Notre-Dame  proclaimed  mid- 
night. I  now  could  mark  that  the  salons 
were  thinning,  and  the  unceasing  din  of 
carriages  in  the  ^' place"  announced  the 
departure  of  the  guests.  In  little  more 
than  half  an  hour  the  great  gallery  was 
empty,  and  but  a  tew  groups  remained  in 
the  apartments  adjoining ;  even  they  soon 
departed,  and  then  I  could  see  the  servants 
voui.— 1 


passing  from  room  to  room  extinguishing 
the  lignts,  and  soon  the  great  facade  of  the 
palace  was  wrapped  in  darkness  :  a  twink- 
ling light  appeared  here  and  therefor  some 
time,  but  it  too  went  out.  The  night  was 
calm,  and  still,  and  sultry ;  not  a  leaf 
stirred,  and  the  heavy  tread  of  the  senti- 
nels, as  thev  paced  the  marble  vestibule, 
was  heard  plainly  where  I  stood. 
How  full  of  thoug^ht  to  me  was  that  vast 

?ile,  now  shrouded  in  the  gloom  of  night. 
IThat  bold,  ambitious  deedf— what  dreams 
of  empire — ^had  not  been  conceived  there  I 
The  great  of  other  days,  indeed,  entered 
little  into  my  mind,  as  I  remembered  it 
was  the  home  of  him,  the  greatest  of  them 
all.  How  terrible,  too,  it  was  to  think, 
that  within  that  silent  palace,  which 
seemed  sleeping  with  the  tranquil  quiet  of 
an  humble  cottage,  the  dreadful  plans 
which  were  to  convulse  the  world,  to  shake 
thrones  and  dynasties,  to  make  of  Europe  a 
vast  battle-field,  were  now  devising.  The 
masses  of  dark  cloud  that  hun^  heavily  in 
the  air,  obscuring  the  sky,  and  abutting  out 
every  star,  seem^  to  my  fevered  imagine- 
tion  an  augury  of  evil ;  and  the  oppressive, 
loaded  atmosphere,  though  perfumed  with 
the  odor  of  flowers,  sunk  heavily  on  the 
spirits.  Again  the  hour  rang  out,  and  I 
remembered  that  the  gates  of  the  garden 
were  now  closed  for  the  night,  and  l^at  I 
should  remain  where  I  was  till  daylight 
liberated  me.  My  mind  was,  however,  too 
full  of  its  own  thoughts  to  make  me  care 
for  sleep,  and  I  strolled  along  the  gloomy 
walks  lost  in  reverie. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

A  NIGHT  IS  TBE  TVU.ERIES  GiiRDXNS. 

As  the  night  wore  on,  I  remembered  that 
once  when  a  boy  at  the  Polytechni^ue,  I 
longed  to  penetrate  one  of  the  little  mclo- 
sures  whicn  fenced  the  small  flower-gardens 
beside  the  palace,  and  which  were  railed  up 
from  the  public  promenades  by  a  low  iron 
railing.  The  bou()uets  of  rich  flowers  that 
grew  there,  sparkling  with  the  light  dew  of 
a  little  7«^  d'eau  that  fell  in  rain-drops  over 
them,  had  often  tempted  my  young  heart; 
but  still,  in  the  daytime,  such  a  transgres- 
sion would  have  been  immediatdy  pun- 
ished. Now,  with  the  strange  caprice 
which  so  often  prompts  us  in  after  years  to 
do  that  which  in  youth  we  wished,  but 
could  not  accomplish,  I  wandered  toward 
the  gardens,  and  crossing  over  the  low  fence, 
entered  the  parterre  :  each  step  awoke  the 
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sleeping  perfume  of  the  flowers,  and  I 
strolled  along  the  Tolvet  turf  until  I 
reached  a  low  benofa^  half  covered  with 
honeysuckle  and  woodbine.  Here  I  threw 
myself  down,  and,  wrapping  my  cloak 
around  me,  resolved  to  rest  till  daybreak. 
The  stillness  of  all  around,  the  balmy  air, 
and  my  own  musings,  gradually  conspired 
to  make  me  drowsy^  and  I  slept. 

My  sleep  could  not  have  been  lon^,  when 
I  was  awakened  by  a  noise  close  beside  me.* 
I  started  up,  and  looked  about,  and  for 
some  seconds  I  could  scarcely  credit  that  I 
was  not  still  dreaming.  Not  more  than  a 
dozen  paces  from  where  I  lay,  and  where 
before  the  dark  walls  of  the  palace  rose  in 
unbroken  blackness,  was  now  a  chamber, 
brilliantly  lighted  bv  several  wax^liffhts 
that  stood  on  a  table.  At  the  window, 
which  opened  to  the  ground,  and  led  into 
the  garden,  stood  the  figure  of  a  man,  but 
from  his  position  before  the  light  I  could 
not  remark  more  than  that  he  wore  epau- 
lettes. It  was  the  noise  of  fche  opening  jal- 
ousies which  awoke  me ;  and  I  could  see 
his  hand  stretched  out,  as  if  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  it  was  raining.  At  the  table 
I  could  perceive  another  person,  on  whose 
uniform  the  light  fell  strongly,  displaying 
many  a  cross  and  star,  which  twinkled  with 
every  stir  he  made.  He  was  busily  engaged 
writing,  and  never  lifted  his  head  from  the 
paper.  The  walls  of  the  room  were  covered 
with  shelves,  filled  with  books  ;  and  on  the 

•  chairs  about,  and  even  on  the  floor,  lay 
maps  and  drawings  in  every  disorder ;  a 

:  sword  and  belt,  as  if  just  taken  off,  lay  on 
the  table  among  the  writing  materials,  and 

:  a  cocked  hat  beside  them.  While  I  noticed 
these  details  my  very  heart  was  chill  within 
me.   The  dark  figure  at  the  window,  which 

'.  stirred  not,  seemed  as  if  turned  toward  me, 
and  more  than  once  I  almost  thought  I 
could  see  his  eyes  bent  upon  me.  This 
was,  however,  but  the  mere  suggestion  of 
my  own  fears,  for  in  the  shade  of  the  seat 
no  light  whatever  fell,  and  I  was  perfectly 
concealed. 

In  the  deep  stillness  I  could  hear  the 
scraping  sound  of  the  pen  on  the  paper, 
and  scarcely  dared  to  breathe,  lest  I  should 
cause  discovery,  when  the  figure  retired 

,  from  the  window,  and  moved  toward  the 
table ;  for  some  minutes  he  appeared  to 
stoop  over  a  large  map,  which  lay  out- 
stretched before  nim,  and  across  which  I 
could  see  his  finger  moving  rapidly.  Sud- 
denly he  stood  erect,  and  in  a  voice  which 
even  now  rings  within  my  heart,  said  : 
"It  mast  be  so,  Duroc;  by  any  other 
route  Bemadotte  will  be  too  late  1 "  What 
was  the  reply  I  know  not,  such  terror  now 


tell  over  me.  It  was  the  Emperor  himself 
who  spoke.  It  was  he  who  the  instant 
before  was  standing  dose  beside  me  at  the 
window ;  and  thus,  a  second  time  in  my 
life,  did  I  become  the  unwilling  eavesdrop- 
per of  tlie  man  I  most  feared  and  respected 
of  all  the  world.  Before  I  could  summon 
resolution  to  withdraw.  Napoleon  spoke 
again.  "  Hardenberg,''  said  he,  in  a  tone 
of  contemptuous  passion, — "Hardenbei]^ 
is  but  a  Prussian  ;  the  event  will  satisfy  his 
scruples  ;  besides,  if  they  do  talk  about  inva- 
sion of  territory,  you  can  reply ;  the  Mar- 
graves were  always  open  to  belligerent 
parties  ;  remind  them  of  what  took  place 
in  '96,  and  again  in  1800,  though,  parbhu, 
the  souvenir  may  not  be  so  pleasant  a  one ; 
protract  the  discussion,  at  all  events,  Du- 
roc ;  time  1 — ^time  I  Then,**  added  he, 
after  a  brief  pause,  'Met  them  advance, 
and  they'll  never  repass  the  Danube ;  and 
if  they  wait  for  me,  I'll  fall  upon  them 
here — here  between  Ulm  and  Augsburg. 
You  must,  however,  start  for  Berlin  at 
once."  At  this  instant  a  heavy  hand  fell 
upon  my  shoulder,  and,  passing  down  my 
arm,  seized  me  by  the  wrist.  I  started 
back,  and  beheld  a  dragoon,  for  so  his  hel- 
met and  cloak  bespoke,  of  enormous  sta- 
ture, who,  motioning  me  to  silence,  led  me 
softly  and  with  noiseless  step  along  the 
flower-beds,  as  if  fearful  of  attracting  the 
Emperor's  notice.  My  limbs  tottered 
beneath  me  as  I  went,  for  the  dreadful 
imputation  an  accident  might  fix  on  me, 
stared  on  me  with  all  m  awful  conse- 
quences. Without  a  word  on  either  side 
we  reached  the  little  railing,  crossed  it, 
and  regained  the  open  parK,  when  the 
soldier,  placing  himself  m  front  of  me, 
said,  in  a  deep,  low  voice, 

"  Your  name — who  are  you  ?  " 

''An  ofiicer  of  the  huitieme  regiment  of 
hussars,"  said  I,  boldly. 

''We  shall  see  that  presently,"  replied 
he,  in  a  tone  of  disbelief.  "  How  came  you 
here?" 

In  a  few  words  I  explained  how,  having 
remained  too  late  in  the  gai-den,  I  preferred 
to  pass  my  night  on  a  bench,  to  the 
unpleasantness  of  bein^  brought  up  before 
the  officer  on  duty,  adding,  that  it  was  only 
on  the  very  moment  of  liis  coming  that  1 
awoke. 

"  I  know  that,"  interrupted  he,  in  a  leas 
surly  voice.  "  I  found  you  sleeping,  and 
feared  to  awake  you  suddenly,  lest  in  the 
surprise  a  word  or  a  cry  soould  escape 
you — one  syllable  had  cost  your  head." 

In  the  tone  of  these  last  few  words  there 
was  something  I  thought  I  could  reco^ize, 
and  resolving  at  a  bold  venture  in  suoh  an 
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em&tgsacy  as  I  found  myself  placed^  I  said 
at  a  hazard, 

^^The  better  fortune  mine,  that  I  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  kind  as  well  as  of  a 
brave  soldier — the  Corporal  Pioche." 

"  SacrisH  !  You  know  me  then  1 "  cried 
he,  thunderstruck. 

'^  To  be  sure  I  do.  Gould  I  be  an  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  (General  d'Anrergne,  and 
not  have  heard  of  Pioehe  ? '' 

'*  An  aide-de-camp  of  the  ^neral/'  said 
he,  starting  back,  as  he  earned  his  hand 
to  the  salute.  *^  Pardon,  mon  officier  ;  but 
you  know  that  duty — " 

''Quite  true;  it  was  all  my  own  indis- 
cretion. And  now,  Pioehe,  if  you'll  keep 
me  company  here  till  daybreak — it  cannot 
be  far  off  now — ^the  light  will  soon  satisfy 
you  that  my  account  of  myself  is  a  true 
one." 

''  Willingly,  sir,"  said  tlie  rruff  cuiras- 
sier :  ''  my  patrol  )s  to  watch  the  parterres 
from  the  pavilton  to  the  allee  yonaer,  and, 
if  you  please,  we'll  take  up  our  quarters 
on  this  bench." 

They  who  know  not  the  strange  mixture 
of  deference  and  familiarity  of  which  the 
relation  between  officer  and  soldier  is  made 
up  in  the  French  ser\uce,  will  perhaps 
wonder  at  the  tone  of  almost  equality  m 
which  we  now  conversed.  But  such  is  the 
case ;  the  rcYolutionary  armies  acknowl- 
edged no  other  gradations  of  rank  than 
such  as  the  service  conferred,  nor  any 
degree  of  superiority  save  that  derivable 
from  greater  ability,  or  more  daring  hero- 
ism ;  and  although  no  troops  more  impli- 
citly obeyed  the  commands  of  their  officers, 
the  occasion  of  discipline  over,  a  perfect 
feeling  of  equality  reigned  amongst  all, 
whether  they  wore  the  epaulettes  of  Colo- 
nel or  carried  a  musket  in  the  ranks.  With 
time,  and  the  chanses  the  consulate  had 
introduced,  much  ol  this  excessive  fami- 
liarity was  suppressed ;  still  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  hear  the  humble  rank 
and  file  address  the  general  of  division  as 
''  thou  " — ^the  expression  of  closest  friend- 
ship, probably  dating  from  the  hours  of 
schoolboy  attachment :  nor  was  the  officer 
of  rank  thought  less  of  because,  in  the 
houra  of  off-duty,  he  mixed  freely  with 
those  who  had  been  his  companions  through 
life,  and  talked  with  them  as  brothers.  It 
is  probable  that  in  no  other  nation  such  a 
coarse  could  have  been  practiced  without  a 
total  snbversion  of  all  respect,  and  the  ruin 
of  all  habits  of  order.  The  Frenchman 
is,  however,  essentially  militaiy  ;  not  merely 
warlike,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, his  mind  ever  inclines  to  the  details  of 
war  as  an  art    It  is  in  generalship  he 


glories,  not  the  mere  conflict  of  force  ;  and 
the  humblest  soldier  in  the  army  takes  an 
interest  in  the  great  game  of  tactics,  which 
in  any  other  people  would  be  quite  incredi- 
ble. Hence,  he  submits  to  the  control 
which  otherwise  he  could  not  endure ;  for 
this,  he  yields  to  command  at  the  hands  of 
one,  .who,  although  his  equal  in  all  other 
respects,  he  here  acknowledges  as  his 
superior.  He  knows,  too,  that  the  grade 
of  officer  is  open  to  merit  alone,  and  he 
feels  that  the  epaulette  may  be  his  own  one 
day.  Such  causes  as  these,  constantly  in 
operation,  could  not  &il  to  raise  the  moraU 
of  an  army  ;  nor  can  we  wonder  that  from 
such  a  soui-ce  were  derived  many,  if  not 
most,  of  thejpeat  names  that  formed  the 
marshals  of  France. 

Again,  to  this  military  spirit  the  French 
owe  the  perfection  of  their  tirailleur  force 
— ^the  consummate   skill   of   independent 

Sarties,  of  which  every  campaign  ^ave  evi- 
ence.  Napoleon  found  this  spirit  in  the 
nation,  and  spared  nothing  to  eive  it  its 
fullest  development.  He  quickly  saw  to 
what  height  of  enthusiasm  a  people  could 
be  brought,  to  whom  a  cross  or  a  decora- 
tion, an  epaulette  or  a  sabre  of  honor,  were 
deemed  the  ample  rewards  of  every  daring 
and  of  every  privation  ;  and  never  in  any 
age,  or  in  any  country,  was  chivalrv  so  uni* 
versally  spread  over  the  wide  surface  of  a 
people.  With  them,  rank  claimed  no  ex- 
ception from  fatigue  or  suffering.  The 
omcer  fared  little  better  than  the  soldier, 
on  a  march  ;  in  a  battle,  he  was  only  more 
exposed  to  danger ;  bv  daring  only  could  he 
win  his  way  upward  :  and  an  emulative 
ardor  was  continually  maintained,  which 
was  ever  giving  to  the  world  instances  of 
individual  heroism,  far  more  brilliant  than 
all  the  famed  achievements  of  the  cru- 
saders. 

This  brief  digression,  unnecessary,  per- 
haps, to  manv  of  my  readers,  may  serve  to 
explain  to  otners  how  naturally  our  conver- 
sation took  the  easy  tone  of  familiar 
equality ;  nor  will  they  be  surprised  at  the 
abrupt  question  of  the  cuirassier,  as  he 
said, 

"  Mille  tonnerresi  lieutenant,  was  it 
from  your  liking  the  post  of  danger  you 
selected  that  bench  yonder  ?  ^' 

**  The  choice  was  a  mere  accident." 

*'  An  accident,  morbleu  /*'  said  he  with  a 
low  laugh.  '  ^  That  was  what  Lasalle  called 
it  at  the  Adige,  when  the  wheel  came  off 
the  eight-pounder  in  the  charge,  and  the 
enemy  can*ied  off  the  gun.  *  An  accident  1 ' 
said  the  Petit  Caporal  to  him— I  was  close 
by  when  he  said  it — *  will  your  friends  in 
Paris  call  it  an  accident  if  the  **ordre  dn 
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jour  "  to-morrow  condemn  you  to  be  shot  ? ' 
1  know  him  well,"  continued  Pioche,  *|  that 
I  do  ;  I  was  second  bombardier  with  him  at 
Toulon — ay,  and  at  Cairo  too.  I  mind  well 
the  evening  he  came  to  our  quarters — poor 
enough  we  were  at  the  time — no  clothes, 
no  rations.  I  was  cook  to  our  division,  but 
somehow  there  was  little  duty  in  my  de- 
partment, till  one  day  tlie  vivandicre's  ass 
— a  brave  beast  he  was  too,  before  provi- 
sions fell  short — a  spent  shot  took  lum  in 
the  flank,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 
Sacriati!  what  damage  it  did  ;  all  the  can- 
teens were  smashed  to  atoms ;  horn  goblets 
and  platters  knocked  to  pieces  ;  but  worst  of 
all,  a  keg  of  true  Naiitz  was  broached,  and 
eveiT  drop  lost.  Poor  Madame  Gougon» 
she  loved  that  iiss  as  if  he  had  been  one  of 
the  regiment ;  and  though  we  all  offered 
her  assignats  on  our  jiay,  for  a  month  each, 
to  give  us  the  cai*ciise,  she  wouldn't  do  it ! 
No,  faith  !  she  would  have  him  buried,  and 
with  funeral  honors  !  Parblen  I  it  was  a 
whim  ;  but  the  poor  thing  was  in  grief,  and 
we  could  not  reiuse  her.  I  commanded  the 
party,"  continued  Piocho,  "  and  a  long  dis- 
tance we  had  to  march,  lest  the  shots  might 
be  heard  in  the  quartier  general.  Well,  we 
had  some  trouble  in  gottmg  the  poor  soul 
away  from  the  grave.  Sacristi !  she  took 
it  so  much  to  heart,  I  thought  she*d  have 
masses  said  for  him ;  but  we  did  succeed 
at  last,  and  before  dawn  wo  were  all  within 
the  camp  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The 
whole  of  that  da^,  however,  the  ass  was 
never  out  of  our  minds.  It  wjis  not  grief — 
no,  no !  don*t  think  that ;  we  were  all 
thinking  of  what  a  sin  it  was  to  liavo  him 
buried  tiiere — such  a  fine  beast  as  he  was — 
and  not  a  pound  of  meat  to  be  had,  if  you 
were  to  offer  a  nine-pounder  gun  for  it. 

*  He  is  never  the  worse  for  his  funeral,'  siiid 
I ;  '  remember,  boys,  how  well  preserved  he 
was  in  brandy  before  he  wa*  buried.  Let's 
have  him  up  ag-ain  ! '  No  sooner  was  night 
come,  than  we  set  off  for  the  place  where 
we  laid  him,  and  in  less  than  two  houi^s  I 
was  busily  employed  in  making  a  delicious 
9ahni  of  his  haunch.  Mills  bombes!  I 
think  I  have  the  smell  of  it  befoi*c  me  ;  it 
was  gibieVf  and  the  gravy  was  like  a  puree. 
We  were  all  pleasantly  sciit^nl  round  the  fire, 
watching  every  turn  of  the  roast,  when, 
crack!  I  heard  the  noise  of  the  patrol 
bringing  his  gun  to  the  present,  and  before 
we  had  time  to  jump  up,  the  Petit  Gaporal 
was  upon  us — he  was  mounted  on  a  little 
dark  Anib,  and  dressed  in  his  gray  surtout 

**  *  What's  all  this  here  ?'  cned  he,  pull- 
ing up  short,  while  the  barb  sniffed  the  air, 
just  as  if  he  guessed  what  the  meat  was. 

*  Who  has  stolen  thia  sheep  ?' 


■^ 


^' '  It  is  not  a  sheep,  general/  said  (^ 
stepping  forward,  and  trying  to  hide  fli 
long  ladle  I  was  basting  with. 

'^  ^Not  a  sheep — then  it  is  an  ox,  m^i 
hap,  or  a  calf,'  said  he  again,  with  anangqt' 
look. 

"  ^Neither,  general,'  said  I ;  *it  was  ^ 
a — a  beast  of  our  division/ 

'^  ^  A  beast  of  your  division  !  What  dual. 
that  mean  ?  No  trifling,  mind  I  Out  with 
it  at  once.  What's  this  ?  AVhere  did  it 
come  from  ? ' 

*^  *  An  ass,  may  it  please  you,  sir,'  said^.: 
trembling  all  over,  for  I  saw  he  was  iii£ 
i-are  passion  ;  and  as  he  repeated  the  wmf 
after  me,  I  told  him  the  whole  BtorVy  mII 
how  we  could  not  suffer  such  capital  jmqft 
to  be  eaten  by  any  other  than  good  cituMp 
of  the  Kepublic.  '. 

"While  I  was  tellinff  him  so  much,  tli 
i-est  stood  round  terrified  ;  they  could  nat 
even  turn  the  joint,  though  it  was  bumiaiL; 
and  to  say  truth,  I  thougnt  myself  we  upSl 
all  in  a  bad  way,  when  suddenly  he  buA 
into  a  fit  of  laughing,  and  said,  '^ 

'  *  ^  What  part  of  France  do  these  felloffl 
come  from  ? ' 

"  'Alsace,  mon  genuml,'  was  the  ani 
from  every  one.    • 

" '  I  thought  so,  I  thought  so,'  said  h^ 
'Sybarites— all.'  J 

"*No,  mon  general — s^renadiera  of  W 
Fourth — Milhaud*s  brigade,'  said  I;  aai 
with  that  he  turned  away,  and  we  co» 
hear  him  laughing  long  after  he  gallo] 
off.  I  saw  he  mistook  us,"  said  Fio 
''and  that  he  could  not  be  angry  with 
old  Fourth." 

"You  must  have  seen  a  great  deal  fll 
hardship,  Piochc  ?"  said  I,  as  hecamefcM 
])ause  ;  and  wishing  to  draw  him  on,  tt 
speak  more  of  his  ciimpaigns.  ^  / 

'*  J/«  /(/*,  there  were  few  who  sawserrietf 
from  '92  to  '97,  had  not  their  share  of  ilrf: 
but  they  were  bravo  times,  too ;  every  bat- 
tle had  its  day  of  promotion  afterwaiifi 
Le  Petit  Caporal  would  ride  down  tM 
ranks  with  his  staff,  looking  for  this 
and  asking  for  that.  '  Where's  Uie 
jutant  of  tlie  Sixth  ? '  '  Dead,  mon 
ral.'  'Where's  the  colonel  of  the 
geurs  ? '  '  Badly  woundwl.'  '  Cany  luli 
this  sabre  of  honor.'  'Who  fell  over  tw 
Austrian  standard,  and  carried  away  th|^ 
fragment  of  the  dnipeau  ? '  '  One  of  w^l 
brave  fellows,  genenil;  here  he  is.'  *i^\ 
what  is  your  name,  my  brave  fellow  f'"**; 

The  coriwral  jiaused  here,  and  drew  fc 
deep  breatn  ;  and  after  n  few  aecca^ 
pause,  added  in  altered  tone,  "  Sderidl^ 
they  were  fine  times !"  .         M 

"  But  what  did  he  say  to  the  soldier  All) 
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took  tiie  eolon?''  asked  I,  impatiently. 
"Who  was  he  P'' 

"It  was  I,''  relied  Pioche  himBelf,  in  a 
deep  Toice^  where  pride  and  derotion  strag- 
gled nowerfolly  together. 

"Yon,  Rocne — indeed!  Well,  what  said 
the  general  when  he  saw  yon  ? '' 

"  *Ah,  Koche/  said  he,  gayly,  *my  old 
friend  of  Tonlonse.' 

"  *  Yes,  general,'  said  I,  *  we've  had 
9ome  warm  work  together.' 

"'Tme,  Pioche,  and  may  again,  per- 
haps ;  but  yon  have  been  made  a  corporal 
since  that ;  and  what  am  I  to  do  for  you 

DOWP' 

**  This  was  a  puzzling  question,  and  I 
did  not  know  how  to  answer  it,  and  he  re- 
peated it  before  I  could  make  up  my  mind. 

"  *  Is  there  nothing,  then,  m  which  I 
can  be  of  use  to  Corporal  Pioche  ? ' 

**  *  Yes,  mon  general,'  said  I,  *  there  is.' 

^  *  Speak  it  out,  man,  then ;  what  is 
itP' 

*"I  wish,  then,  you'd,  i-ate  the  commis- 
sary-general of  our  division  for  one  blunder 
he's  ever  making.  The  powder  thev  serve 
ns  out  is  dways  wet,  and  our  bread  is  as 
hard  as  miiraiUe.  Neither  bayonets  nor 
teeth  will  last  forever,  you  know,  general.' 
And  he  burst  out  a-laughing  l^fore  I 
finished. 

" '  Best  assured,  Pioche,  I'll  look  to 
this,'  said  he ;  and  he  kept  his  word." 

"But  why  didn't  you  ask  for  promo- 
tion ?"  said  I;  "what  folly,  was  it  not, 
to  throw  away  such  a  chance  ?  You  might 
have  been  an  officer  ere  this." 

"No,"  replied  he,  with  a  sorrowful 
shake  of  the  head;  "that  was  impossi- 
ble." 

"But  why  so?  Bonaparte  knew  you 
well ;  he  often  noticed  you." 

"True— all  true,"  said  he,  more  sadly 
than  before;  "  but  then— " 

"What,  then?"  asked  I,  with  more  of 
interest  than  delicacv  at  the  moment 

"  I  never  learned  to  read,"  said  Pioche, 
in  a  low  voice,  which  trembled  with  agita- 
tion, while  he  drew  his  swarthy  hand  across 
l))s  eyes,  and  was  silent 

THe  few  words  so  spoken  thrilled  most 
powerfully  within  me.  I  saw  that  I  had 
awakened  the  saddest  thoughts  of  the  poor 
fellow's  heart,  and  would  have  given  worlds 
to  be  able  to  recall  my  question.  Here 
then  was  the  corroding  sorrow  of  his  life — 
the  grief  that  left  its  impress  on  his  stem 
features,  and  tinged  with  care  the  open 
brow  of  the  brave  soldier.  Each  moment 
our  silence  was  prolonged  made  it  still 
more  poignant,  but  I  made  an  effort  to 
break  it,  and  happily  with  success. 


"After  all,  Pioche,"  said  I,  laying  my 
hand  on  his  arm,  "I  would  wilhngly  ex- 
change my  epaulettes  for  these  stripes  on 
your  sleeve,  to  have  had  Bonaparte  speak  to 
me  as  he  has  spoken  to  you ;  that  was  a 
prouder  distinction  than  any  other,  and  will 
be  a  fonder  recollection,  too,  hereafter." 

"Do  you  think  so,  mon  lieutenant?" 
said  the  poor  fellow,  turning  round  quick- 
ly,  as  a  faint  smile  played  about  his  features. 
"Do  you  think  so  ?  Sacrisitt  I  have  said 
as  much  to  myself  sometimes,  when  I've 
been  alone ;  and  then  I've  almost  thought 
I  could  hear  his  kind,  soft  voice  ringing  in 
my  ears — for  it  is  kind  and  soft  as  a 
woman's,  when  he  pleases,  though,  parbleu  t 
it  can  call  like  a  trumpet  at  other  times, 
ay,  and  tinele  within  your  heart,  till  it  sets 
your  blood  boiling,  and  makes  your  hands 
twitch.  I  mind  well  the  campaign  in  the 
Valais — ^the  words  keep  dinning  in  my  ears 
to  this  hour." 

"  What  was  that,  Pioche  ?  "  said  I,  pleas- 
ed to  see  him  turn  from  the  remembrance 
of  his  own  regrets 

"It  is  a  g^>d  while  past  now — I  forget 
the  year  exactly — but  we  were  marching  on 
Italy,  and  it  was  in  spring  ;  still  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow  ;  eveiy  night  came 
on  with  a  hailstorm  that  lasted  till  nieh 
daybreak :  and  when  we  aixxse  from  the 
bivouac,  we  were  so  stiff  and  frozen  we 
could  not  move.  They  said,  at  the  time, 
something  went  wrong  with  the  commis- 
sariat—but when  did  it  ever  go  ri^ht,  I 
wonder  ?  Ammunition  and  provisions 
were  always  late ;  and  though  the  general 
used  to  drive  away  a  commissary  every  week 
or  ten  days  for  misconduct,  the  new  ones 
that  came  turned  out  just  as  bad.  The 
Petit  Oaporal  kept  sending  them  word  to 
Paris  not  to  send  down  anj  more  '  savants f' 
but  a  good  honest  man,  with  common  sense 
and  active  habits;  hntf  parbleu  I  birds  of 
that  feather  must  have  been  rare  just  then, 
for  we  never  could  catch  one  of  them. 
Whatever  was  the  cause,  we  never  were  so 
ill  off  :  our  shakos  were  like  wet  paper,  and 
took  any  shape ;  and  out  of  ridicule  we  used 
to  come  upon  parade  with  them  fashioned 
into  three-cocked  hats,  and  pointed  caps, 
and  slouched  beavers.  The  omcera  couldn't 
say  a  word,  you  know,  all  this  time.  It 
was  not  our  fault  if  we  were  in  such  mis- 
ery. Then,  as  to  shoes — a  few  could  boast 
of  the  upper-leathers,  but  a  sole  or  a  heel 
was  not  to  be  found  in  a  company.  Our 
coats  were  actually  in  rags,  and  a  pivot 
sentry  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  flag- 
staff, as  he  stood  fluttering  in  the  wind. 

"We  bore  up,  however,  as  well  as  we 
could  for  some  time,  grumbling  occasion- 
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ally  over  onr  condition,  and  sometimes 
laaghing  at  it,  when  we  had  the  heart ;  till 
at  last,  when  we  saw  the  new  convoy  arrive, 
and  all  the  biscuits  distributed  among  the 
young  regiments  and  the  new  conscripts, 
we  could  endure  it  no  longer,  and  a  terrible 
outcry  arose  among  the  troops.  We  were 
all  drawn  up  on  {mrade — it  was  an  inspec- 
tion; for,  parbleuf  though  we  were  as 
ragged  as  scarecrows,  they  would  have  us 
out  twice  a  week  to  review  us,  and  put  us 
through  tlie  maneuvers.  Scarcely  had  the 
geneml — ^it  was  Bonaparte  liimself — ^got  lialf 
way  down  the  line,  when  a  shout  ran  fix>m 
rank  io  rank — ^  Bread  I  shoes  I  caps  I  bis- 
cuits !  * 

"  *  What  do  I  hear  ?  *  said  Bonaparte, 
standing  up  in  his  stirrups,  and  frowning 
at  the  line.  *Who  are  the  malcontents, 
that  dare  to  cry  out  on  parade  ?  Let  them 
stand  out.     Let  me  see  them.' 

*'And  at  once  moi*e  than  half  the  regi- 
ment of  grenadiers  sprang  forward,  and 
sliouted  louder  than  Ijcfore,  '  Bread  !  bread ! 
Let  us  liave  food  and  clothing  !  If  we  are 
to  fight,  let  us  not  die  of  hunger  I ' 

***  Grenadiers  of  the  Fourth,' cried  he, 
in  a  terrible  voice,  *  to  vour  ranks  1  Second 
division  and  third  ! '  snouted  he,  with  his 
hand  up,  *form  in  square  I — carrv  arms! 
— present  arms  ! — ^front  rank,  kneel ! — 
kneel ! '  said  he  again,  louder  ;  for  you 
know  we  never  did  thai  in  those  days. 
However,  eveir  word  was  obeyed,  and  down 
dropped  the  leading  files  on  their  knees, 
and  there  we  were  rooted  to  the  ground. 
Not  a  man  spoke — all  silent  as  death. 

"  He  then  advanced  to  the  front  of  the 
staff,  and  pointing  his  hand  to  a  convoy  of 
wagons  that  could  just  be  seen  turning  the 
angle  of  the  road,  with  white  flags  flying, 
to  show  what  they  were,  called  out  '  Com- 
missary-general, distribute  full  rations  and 
half  ammunition  to  the  young  regiments — 
half  rations  and  full  ammunition  to  the 
veterans  of  Egypt ! '  A  shout  of  applause 
burst  out,  but  ne  cried  louder  than  oefore 
— *  Silence  in  the  ranks ! '  Then  taking  off 
his  chapeau,  he  stood  bare-headed  before 
us ;  and,  in  a  voice  like  a  bugle  that  blows 
the  charge,  he  read  from  a  large  paper  in 
his  hand— *  In  the  name  of  the  JPrench  Re- 
public— one  and  indivisible.  The  Direc- 
tory of  the  nation  decrees — that  the  thanks 
of  the  government  be  given  to  the  Grena- 
diers of  the  Fourth,  who  have  deserved  well 
of  their  country.     Vive  la  Sepublique  ! ' 

***Vive  la  B^publiquel'  shouted  the 
whole  square  in  a  roar,  like  the  sea  itself. 
Who  thought  more  of  hardships  or  hunger 
then  ?  Our  only  desire  was,  when  we  were 
to  meet  the  enemy ;  and  many  a  jest  and 


many  a  laugh  went  round,  as  we  loaded  ov 
poucnes  witti  the  new  ammunition. 

" '  Who's  that  fellow  yonder  ?'  ssid  Bo- 
naparte, as  he  rode  slowly  down  the  Ihii^ 
'I  should  know  him,  I  tnink.  Isn't thift 
Pioche  ? ' 

"  *  Yes,  mon  general,'  said  I,  salntiig 
him.     ^  It  is  what  remains  of  poor  Pioche; 
\parhleti!     very  little    more    than    hi% 
though.' 

<'  <  Ah  !  glutton,'  said  he,  lauefaing,  'I 
ought  to  have  guessed  you  were  here;  om; 
such  gourmand  is  enough  to  comipk  ij 
whole  brigade.' 

^' '  Pioche  is  a  good  soldier,  citizen-gar^ 
eral,'  said  my  captain,  who  was  in  iHk 
schoolfellow  01  mine.  '■■  \ 

**  *  I  know  it,  captain,'  said  the  genoil^ 

**  *  You  were  in  Excelmans's  dragooB^^ 
Pioche,  if  I  mistake  not' 

^'^Two  yeara  and  ten  months,  citifli>; 
general.' 

*^ '  Whv  did  you  leave  them,  and  wheaH 

'' '  At  '^Monte  Bello,  with  the  colonA 
permission.'  i 

**  *  And  the  reason?  '  =  i 

'* '  Morhku  I  it  was  a  fancy  I  had.  Ttai 
killed  two  hoi-ses  under  me  that  day,  sbA] 
saw  I  was  not  destmed  for  the  cavaliy/  "-^ 

'' '  Ha,  ha  I '  said  he,  with  a  sly  lan^^ 
'  had  they  been  asses,  the  thing  might  ^"^ 
been  different — eh  ? ' 

"  *  Yes,  mon  general,'  said  I, 
red  ;  for  I  knew  what  he  meant 

"  *  Come,  Pioche,  you  must  go  back 
to  your  old  corps  ;  thev  want  one  or 
like  you — though,  parbfeti  I  you'll  ruin 
Hepublic  in  remounts.' 

'*  *  As  you  please  it,  general.' 

''  *  Well,  what  shall  1  do  for  you  besidiif  J 
Any  more  commissaries  to  row — eh  ?  Mfe;, 
thinks  no  bad  time  to  gratify  you  in  tfa# 
way.' 

^^  ^  Ah,  mon  general !  if  you  would  oil|^. 
hang  up  one  now  and  then.' 

^'  'So  I  intend,  the  next  time  I  hear 
any  of  my  soldiers  being  oblige^  to  eaft 
asses  of  the  vivandiei^s.'    And  with 
he  rode  on,  laughing,  though  none, 
myself,  knew  what  he  alluded  to,  andr 
foi,  I  was  not  disposed  to  turn  the ' 
against  myself  by  telling.     But  there 
the  reveil^  and  I  must  leave  yon,  mon 
tenant ;  the  gates  will  be  open  in  a  M 
minutes." 

"  Good-by,  Pioche,"  said  I,  "and  ii«f: 
thanks  for  your  pleasant  company.  I  lM|i 
we  shall  meet  again,  and  soon."  ^    \ 

**  1  hope  so,  mon  lieutenant ;  and  if  il: 
be  at  a  bivouac  fire,  all  the  better." 

The  gallant  coq)oral  made  his 
salute,  wheeled  about,  stiff  as  if  on 
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and  departed ;  while  I,  tfarowinff  my  cloak 
orer  my  arm,  tamed  into  the  broad  alley 
and  left  the  gpurden. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

A  9IOKT  OF  TBS  TEAR  W. 

I  96nKD  eTerTthing  in  the  Rue  de  Rohan 
as  I  had  left  it  the  day  before.  General 
d'AnTergne  had  not  been  there  during  my 
absence,  bnt  a  messenger  from  Versailles 
bronght  intelligence  that  the  Court  would 
arrive  that  erening  in  Paris,  and  in  all 
likelihood  the  general*  would  accompany 
them* 

My  day  waa  then  at  my  disposal,  and 
baring  dressed,  I  strolled  out  to  enjoy  all 
the  stomge  and  novel  sights  of  the  great 
capitaL  They  who  can  carry  their  mem- 
ones  back  to  Paris  at  that  period,  may  re- 
member the  prodigious  amount  of  luxury 
and  wealth  so  prodigally  exhibited — the 
equipages,  the  liveries,  the  taste  in  dress, 
were  aU  oiF  the  most  costly  character — the 
very  shops,  too,  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
splendor  and  richness  of  their  display,  and 
court  uniforms  and  ornaments  of  jewelry 
flittered  in  every  window.  Hussar  jackets 
m  ail  their  bravery-— chapeaux  covered 
with  feather  trimming  and  looped  with 
diamonds — sabres  with  ivory  scabbards  in- 
emsted  with  topaz  and  turquoise,  replaced 
the  simple  eostnmes  of  the  revolutionary 
eray  as  rapidly  as  did  the  high-sounding 
titles  of  **  Excellence**  and  **  Monseigneur  ^ 
the  unpretending  designation  of  ^'citoyen.*' 
Still,  tne  military  feature  of  the  land  was 
in  the  asoendant ;  in  the  phrase  of  the  day, 
it  was  the  ''moustache^'  that  governed. 
Not  a  street  but  had  its  group  of  officers, 
on  harseback  or  on  foot — ^regiments  passed 
on  dn^,  or  arriyed  from  the  march  at 
every  turn  of  the  way.  The  very  rabble 
kept  time  and  step  as  thev  followed,  and 
the  wartike  spirit  animatea  every  class  of 
the  p«ypiilation.  All  these  things  minis- 
tered to  my  enthusiasm,  and  set  my  heart 
beating  strongier  for  the  time  when  the 
career  of  arms  was  to  open  before  me. 
This,  if  I  were  to  judge  from  all  I  saw, 
oonld  not  now  be  far  distant.  The  oountry 
for  miles  around  Paris  was  covered  witn 
marching  men,  their  faces  all  turned  east- 
ward— orderlies,  booted  and  splashed,  trot- 
ted rapidly  from  street  to  street,  and  gene- 
ral officers,  with  their  aides-de-camp,  rode 
up  and  down  with  a  haste  that  boded  pre- 
paration. 

Hy  mind  was  too  fall  of  its  own  absorb- 


ing interests  to  make  me  care  to  visit  the 
theater,  and  having  dined  in  a  caf^  on  the 
Boulevard,  I  turned  toward  the  general's 
quarters,  in  the  hone  of  finding  him  arrived. 
As  I  entered  the  Rue  de  Rohan,  I  was  sur- 
prised at  a  crowd  collected  about  the  door, 
watching  the  details  of  packing  a  traveling 
carriage  which  stood  before  it.  A  heavy 
fourgon,  loaded  with  military  chests  and 
boxes,  seemed  also  to  attract  their  atten- 
tion, and  call  forth  many  a  surmise  as  to 
its  destination. 

**Le  Petit  Caporal  has  something  in  his 
head,  depend  upon  it,'*  said  a  thin,  dark- 
whiskered  fellow  with  a  wooden  leg,  whose 
air  and  gesture  bespoke  the  old  soldier; 
"the  staff  never  move  off,  extra  post,  with- 
out a  good  reason  for  it.*' 

"  It  is  the  English  are  about  to  catch  it 
this  time,"  said  a  miserable-looking,  decre- 
pit creature,  who  was  occupied  in  roasting 
chestnuts  over  an  open  stove.  "Hot,  aJi 
hot !  messieurs  et  mesdames  I  real  '  mar- 
rons  de  Nancy* — ^the  true  and  only  veri- 
table chestnuts  with  a  truffle  flavor.  Sa- 
cristil  now  the  sea-wolves  will  meet  their 
match.  It  is  such  brave  fellows  as  you, 
monsieur  le  grenadier,  can  make  them 
tremble." 

The  old  pensioner  smoothed  down  his 
moustache,  and  made  no  reply. 

'*The  English,  indeed!''^  said  a  fat, 
ruddy-faced  woman,  with  a  slight  line  of 
dark  beard  on  her  upper  lip  ;  "my  hus- 
band's a  pioneer  in  the  Twenty-second,  and 
says  they're  nothing  better  than  poltroons. 
How  we  made  them  run  at  Arcole  I  Wasn't 
it  Arcole  ?  "  said  she,  as  a  buzz  of  laughter 
ran  through  the  crowd. 

"  Tonnerre  de  guerre,^^  cried  the  little 
man,  "if  I  was  at  them  !**  A  loud  burst 
of  merriment,  met  this  warlike  speech, 
while  the  maimed  soldier,  apparently 
pleased  with  the  crenture's  courage,  smiled 
olandly  on  him  as  he  said,  "  Let  me  have 
two  sous'  worth  of  your  chestnuts." 

Leaving  the  party  to  their  discussion,  I 
now  entered  the  house,  and  edging  my  way 
up-stairs,  between  trunks  and  packing- 
cases,  arrived  at  the  drawing-room.  The 
general  had  just  come  in  ;  he  had  been  the 
whole  morning  at  Court,  and  was  eating  a 
hurried  dinner  in  order  to  return  to  tne 
Tuileries  for  the  evening  reception.  Al- 
though his  manner  toward  me  was  kind 
and  cordial  in  the  extreme,  I  thought  he 
looked  agitated  and  even  denressed,  and 
seemed  much  older  and  more  broken  than 
before. 

"  You  see,  Burke,  you'll  have  little  time 
to  enjoy  Paris  gayeties — we  leave  to-mor- 
row," 
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"  Inileed,  sir ! — so  soon  ? ' '  i  few  words,  I  saw  tliat  the  general  ^lu  not 

"Yes,  Lasalle  is  ofT  already;  Dorsenno  approaching  the  topic  I  felt  so  curiou 
starts  in  two  hours ;  and  we  three  rendez-  about,  and  did  not  venture  by  a  word  to 
V0U3  at  Coblentz.  I  wished  much  to  see  iiiterru])t  or  divert  his  thoughts  from  it, 
you,"' continued  he,  after  a  minute's  pause;  My  calculation  proved  correct;  for,  after 
*"  but  I  could  not  get  away  from  Versailles  meditating  some  eight  or  ten  miuutes,  he 
even  for  a  day.  Tell  me,  have  you  got  a  drew  his  chair  closer  to  mine,  and  in  a 
letter  I  wrote  to  you  when  at  Mayence  ?  I  voice  of  ill-reprcssed  agitation,  spoke  thus: 
mean,  is  it  still  in  existence  ?''  **You,  doubtle.-s,   know  the  history  of 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  I,  somewhat  astonished  our  great  revolution,  the  causes  that  lea  to, 
at  the  question.  the  consequences  that  immediately  sprang 

•^I  Avrote  it  hurriedly,"  added  he,  with  from  it — the  terrible  anarchy,  the  utt^reon- 
something  of  confusion  in  his  manner;  llscation  of  wealth,  and,  worse  still,  the 
"do  let  me  see  it.''  social   disorganization  that   invaded  ereiy 

I  unlocked  my  writing-desk  at  once,  and  family,  however  humble,  or  however  ex- 
handed  him  his  own  letter,  lie  opened  it  alted,  settin<j  wives  against  their  liusbands, 
hastily,  and  having  thrown  his  eyes  speed-  children  against  their  piirents,  and  making 
ily  across  it,  said,  and  in  a  voice  far  more  ,  brothers  sworn  enemies  to  each  other.  It 
at  ease  than  before,  was  in  vain  for  any  man  once  engaged  in 

"  That  Avill  do.  I  feared  lest  perhaps —  the  struggle,  to  draw  back  ;  the  leiist  heii- 
But  no  matter — this  is  better  than  I  tation  to  perform  any  order  of  the  Conven- 
thought."  tion — the  delay  of  a  moment,  to  think— 

With  this  he  gave  the  letter  back  into  was  death  ;  sorne  one  was  ever  on  the  watch 
my  hands,  and  apjK'ared  for  some  moments  to  denounce  the  man  thus  deliberating,  and 
engaged  in  deep  thought ;  then,  with  a  he  was  led  foi*th  to  the  guillotine  like  the 
voice  and  manner  which  showed  a  dilTerent  blackest  criminal.  The  immediate  resnlt 
channel  was  given  to  his  thoughts,  he  of  all  this  was  a  distnist  that  pervaded  the 
said  :  entire  nation.     No  one  knew  who  to  speak 

**The  game  has  opened — the  Austrians  to,  nor  dared  any  confide  in  him  who  once 
have  invaded  liavaria.  The  whole  dispo-  had  been  his  dearest  friend.  The  old  Roy- 
sable  force  of  France  is  on  the  march — a  alists  trembled  at  every  stir  :  the  few  demon- 
hurried  movement — but  so  it  is.  Na])oleon  strations  they  force<l  themselves  to  make 
always  strikes  like  his  own  emblem,  the  of  concuri-ence  in  the  new  state  of  things, 
eagle."  were  received  with  suspicion  and  jealoiur. 

"True,  sir;  but  even  that  serves  to  The '•  Blues,' for  so  the  revolutionary  pai- 
heighten  the  chivalrous  feeling  of  the  sol-  ty  was  called,  thirsted  for  their  blood;  the 
dier,  when  the  word  springs  from  the  scab-  aristocracy  had  been,  as  they  deemed,  long 
bard  at  the  call  of  honor,  and  is  not  drawn  their  ojipressors  ;  and  wliere  vengeance 
sloAvly  forth  at  the  wliisi)ered  counsel  of  ceased,  cn])idity  began.  Tliey  longed  to 
some  wily  diplomate.*'  !  seize  upon  the  confiscated  estates,  and  reTd 

He  smiled  half-mournfully  at  the  re-  as  nuisters  in  the  halls  where  so  oft  the? 
mark,  or  at  my  impetuosity  in  making  it,  had  waited  as  lackeys.  But  the  evileni 
as  he  said  :  I  ed  not   here  :    wherever  private   hate  or 

**  My  dear  boy,  never  flatter  yourself  that ;  secret  malic-e  lurked,  an  opportunity  for 
the  cause  of  any  war  can  enter  into  the  cal-  revenge  now  offered,  and  for  one  head  that 
culation  of  the  soldier.  The  liberty  he  fell  under  the  supposed  guilt  of  treason  to 
fights  for  is  often  the  rankest  tyranny  ;  the  France,  a  hundi-ed  dropped  beneath  thease 
patriotism  he  defends,  the  veriest  op[)res- '  from  causes  of  jxjrsonal  animosity  and  long- 
sion.  Play  the  game  as  though  the  stake  .  nurtured  vengeance  ;  and  thus  many  aa 
were  but  your  own  ambition,  if  you  would  idle  word  uttered  in  haste  or  carelessnesB, 
play  it  manfully.  As  for  me,  1  buckle  on  ,  some  i)assing  slight,  some  chance  neglect, 
the  harness  for  the  last  time — come  what  met  now  its  retribution,  and  that  rctribu- 
will  of  it.  The  Emperor  feels,  and  justly ,  tion  was  ever  death, 
feels,  indignant  that  many  of  the  older  ofll- ;  **  It  chanced  that  in  the  south,  in  one  of 
cers  have  declined  the  service  by  which  those  remote  districts  where  intelligence  is 
alone  they  Avere  elevated  to  rank,  and  ■  always  slow  in  arriving,  and  where  politi* 
wealth,  and  honor.  It  was  not  then  at  the  cal  movements  rarely  disturb  the  quiet  cur* 
moment  when  he  distinguished  me  by  an  rent  of  daily  life,  there  lived  one  of  those 
unsought  promotion,  still  more,  conferred  |  old  seigneurs  who,  at  that  period,  were 
a  pei-sonal  faA-or  on  me,  that  I  could  ask ;  deemed  sovereign  princes  in  the  little 
leave  to  retire  from  the  army."  locale  they  inhabited.     The  soil  had  bcea 

By  the  tone  in  which  he 'said  these  last  their  own  for  centuries,  long  custom  had 
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made  them  leroected  and  looked  up  to^ 
while  the  acts  of  kmdnesa  and  beneroleuie 
in  which,  from  father  to  aon,  their  educa- 
tion conristedy  formed  even  a  stronger  tie 
to  the  afteetions  of  the  peasantry.  The 
Choieh,  too,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
nuuntenance  of  this  fendalismy  and  the 
*^  chAteaa  "  enteied  into  the  subject  of  the 
village  prayers  as  naturally  as  though  a 
Teiy  winciple  of  their  faith.  There  was 
scmieuiing  beautifnllj  touching  in  the  in- 
tercootee  between  the  lord  of  the  soil  and 
its  tillers — in  the  kindly  interest  of  the  one, 

Xid  in  reTeienoe  and  deTotion  by  the 
IS  \  his  foresight  for  their  benefit,  their 
attachment  and  fidelity,  the  paternal  care, 
the  -filial  k>Te,  made  a  picture  of  rural  hap- 
piness such  as  no  lana  ever  equaled,  such 
as  perhaps  none  will  ever  see  again.  The 
seigneur  of  whom  I  speak  was  a  true  type 
of  this  class ;  he  had  been,  in  his  boyhood, 
a  page  at  the  gorgeous  Oourt  of  Louis  XV., 
mizra  in  the  voluptuous  fascinations  of 
the  period,  but  early  disgusted  by  the  sen- 
suality of  the  day,  retired  to  his  distant 
chAteau,  bringing  with  him  a  wife,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  per* 
sons  of  the  CSburt,  bat  one  who,  like  him- 
self, preferred  the  peace  and  tnmquillityof 
a  country  life  to  the  whirlwind  pleasures 
of  a  vicious  capital.  For  years  they  lived 
childle^ ;  but  at  last,  after  a  Ions  lapse  of 
time,  two  children  were  bom  to  this  union, 
a  boy  and  girl,  both  lovely,  and  likely  in 
every  r^pect  to  bless  them  with  happiness. 
Shortly  after  the  birth  of  the  girl,  the 
mother  became  delicate,  and  after  some 
months  of  suffering,  died.  The  father, 
who  never  rallied  from  the  hour  of  her 
death,  and  took  little  interest  in  the  world, 
soon  followed  her,  and  the  children  were 
left  orphans  when  the  eldest  was  but  four 

J'ears  of  age,  and  his  sister  but  three.  Be- 
ore  the  count  died  he  sent  for  his  steward ; 
— ^you  know  that  the  steward,  or  intendant, 
in  Virance,  was  formerly  the  person  of 
greatest  trust  in  any  family,  the  faithful 
adviser  in  times  of  difficulty,  the  deposito- 
ry of  secrets,  the  friend,  in  a  word,  who  in 
humble  guise  offered  his  counsel  in  every 
domestic  arrangement,  and  without  whom 
BO  project  was  entertained  or  determined 
on ;  and  usually  the  office  was  hereditary, 
descending  from  father  to  son  for  centuries. 
^*  In  this  familv  such  was  the  case,  his 
father  and  granafather  before  him  had 
filled  the  office,  and  Leon  Ouichard  well 
knew  every  tn^ition  of  the  house,  land 
ftom  his  mfoncyhis  mind-  had  been  stored 
with  tales  of  its  ancient  wealth  and  former 
greatness.  His  father  had  died  but  a  short 
time  previous,  and  when  the  Count's  last 


illness  seised  him,  Leon  was  only  in  the 
second  year  of  his  stewardship.  Brief  as 
the  period  was,  however,  it  had  sufficed  to 

eve  abundant  proof  of  his  zeal  and  ability. 
ew  sources  of  wealth  grew  up  under 
his  judicious  management^improvements 
were  everywhere  conspicuous;  and  wRile 
the  seigneur  himself  found  his  income  in- 
creased by  nearly  one-half,  the  tenants  had 
gained  in  equal  proportion  ;  such  was  the 
result  of  his  activity  and  intelligence. 
These  changes,  marvelous  as  they  may 
seem,  were  then  of  freouent  occurrence— 
the  lands  of  the  south  nad  been  tilled  for 
centuries  without  any  effort  at  improve- 
ment— sons  were  content  to  go  on  as  their 
fathers  had  done  before  them-^increased 
civilization,  with  its  new  train  of  wants 
and- luxuries,  never  invaded  this  remote, 
untraveled  district,  and  primitive  tastes 
and  simple  habits  succeeded  each  other 
generation  after  generation  unaltered  and 
unchanged*  Suddenlv,  however,  a  new 
light  broke  on  the  world,  which  penetrated 
even  the  darkness  of  the  far-off  valleys  of 
La  Provence.  Intelligence  began  to  be  more 
widely  diffused — men  read  and  reflected— 
the  rudiments  of  every  art  and  every  sci- 
ence were  put  within  the  reach  of  bumble 
comprehensions ;  and  they  who  before  were 
limited  to  memory  or  hearsay  for  such 
knowledge  as  they  possessed,  could  now 
apply  at  the  fountain  for  themselves.  Leon 
Ouichard  was  not  slow  in  cultivating  these 
new  resources,  and  applying  them  to  the 
circumstances  about  him;  and  although 
many  an  obstacle  arose,  dictated  by  stupid 
adherence  to  old  customs,  or  fast-rooted 
prejudice  against  new-fashioned  methods, 
by  perseverance  he  overcame  them  all,  and 
actually  enriched  the  people  in  spite  of 
themselves. 

'^The  seigneur,  himself  a  man  of  no 
mean  intellect,  saw  much  of  this  with  sor- 
row— he  felt  that  a  mighty  change  was  ac- 
complishing, and  that  as  one  by  one  the 
ancient  landmarks  by  which  men  had  been 
guided  for  ages  were  removed,  none  could 
foresee  what  results  mieht  follow,  nor 
where  the  passion  for  alteration  might 
cease.  The  superstitions  of  the  Church, 
harmless  in  themselves,  were  now  openly 
attacked  ;  its  observances,  before  so  aeeply 
venerated,  were  even  assailed  as  idle  cere- 
monies, and  it  seemed  as  if  the  strong  cable 
that  bound  men  to  faith  and  loyalty  had 
parted,  and  that  their  minds  were  drifting 
over  a  broad  and  pathless  sea.  Such  was 
the  ominous  opening  of  the  revolution, 
such  the  terrible  ground-swell  before  the 
storm. 

<<0n  his  death-bed,  then,  he  entreated 
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Leon  to  be  aware  that  evil  days  wore  ap-  j  soldiery^  and  the  ruffianly  shout  of  preda^ 
proaching — that  the  time  was  not  distant  tory  war,  werc  to  replace  the  song  of  the 
when  men  should  rely  upon  the  affection  vigneron  and  the  dance  of  the  villafier. 
and  love  of  those  around  them,  on  the  ties  The  revolution  came  at  last,  sweeping  lib 
that  attached  to  each  other  for  vears  long,  a  torrent  over  the  land  ;  it  blasted  aB  it 
on  ^he  mutual  interest  that  had  grown  up  went — beneath  its  baneful  breath  even- 
from  their  cradles — he  besought  him  to ,  thing  withered  and  wasted — loyalty,  reu- 
turn  the  peo[)le'.s  minds,  as  far  as  might  gion,  affection,  and  brotherly  love,  all  died 
be,  from  the  specious  theories  that  were  out  in  the  devoted  country — anarchy  and 
afloat,  and  fix  them  on  their  once  loved  bloodshed  were  masters  of  the  scene. '  The 
traditions — and,  above  all,  he  charged  him,  first  dreadful  act  of  this  fearful  drama 
as  the  guardian  of  his  orphan  children,  to  passed  like  a  dream  to  those  who,  at  adia- 
keep  them  aloof  from  tlie  contamination  .  tance  from  Paris,  only  read  of  the  atroci- 
of  dangerous  doctrines,  and  to  train  them  ties  of  that  Avretched  capital  ;  but  vhen 
up  in  the  ancient  virtues  of  their  house,  in  the  wave  rolled  nearer,  when  crowds  of 
cliarity  and  benevolence.  armed  men,  Avild  and  savage  in  look,  with 

**  Scarce  had  the  old  count's  gnive  closed  ■  ragged  uniforms  and  blood-stained  handfl^ 
over  him,  when  men  began  to  perceive  a  \  prowled  about  the  villages,  where  in  hap- 
marked  change  in  Loon  (ruichard  ;  no  pier  times  a  soldier  had  never  bc*en  seen— 
longer  humble,  even  to  subserviency,  as  be-  when  the  mob  around  the  guillotine  sajh 
fore,  he  now  assumed  an  air  of  i)ride  and  plied  the  place  of  the  gathering  at  the 
haughtiness  that  soon  estranged  his  com- '  market — when  the  i)avement  was  wet  and 
panions  from  him.  As  guardian  to  the  ^  slipperv  with  human  blood,  men's  natures 
orplian  children,  he  resided  in  the  chateau,  sud^ienly  became  changed,  as  though  ?ome 
and  took  on  him  the  pretensions  of  the  terrible  curse  from  on  high  had  fallen  on 
master.  Its  stately  equipage,  with  great  them  ;  their  minds  caught  up  the  fearful 
emblazoned  ])anels,  the  village  wonder  at  contagion  of  revolt,  and  a  mad  impulse  to 
every  tV-te-day,  was  now  replaced  by  a  more  ;  deny  all  they  had  once  held  sacred  and 
modern  vehicle,  newly  arrived  from  Paris,  venerable  seized  on  all.  Their  blasphemies 
in  which  Monsieur  (luichard  daily  took  his  '  figainst  religion  went  hand  in  hand  with 
airings.  The  old  servants,  many  of  them  their  desecration  of  evervthing  holy  in 
born  in  the  chateau,  were  sent  adrift,  and  social  life,  and  a  pre-eminence  in  jjuilt 
a  new  and  very  different  class  succeeded  became  the  highest  object  of  ambition, 
them  ;  all  was  changed  ;  even  the  little  Sated  with  slaughter,  bloated  with  crim^ 
path  that  led  up  from  the  presbvtvre  to  the  '  the  nation  reeled  like  a  drunken  savage 
chateau,  and  along  which  the  old  cun'*  wjis  over  the  ruin  it  created,  and  with  tne 
seen  wending  his  way  on  each  Sunday  to  '  insane  lust  of  blood  poured  forth  its  armed 
hisdinner  with  the  seigneur,  was  now  closed  thousands  throughout  the  whole  of  En- 
— the  gate  walled  up — while  tiie  Sabbath  rope.  Then  began  the  much-boasted  tri- 
itself  was  only  dedicated  to  greater  festivi- '  umphs  of  the  revolutionary'  armies— the 
ties  and  excess,  to  the  scandal  of  the  vil-  lauded  victories  of  those  great  asserters  of 
lagers.  liberty — say,   rather,  the  caniage  of  fam- 

*'  Meanwhile,  the  children  grew  up  in  ished  wolves,  the  devastating  rage  of  blood- 
strength  and  beauty;  like  wild  flowers, .  thirsty  maniacs.  The  conscription  seized 
they  had  no  nurture,  but  they  flourisheil  in  '  on  the  whole  youth  of  France,  as  if  fearful 
all  this  neglect,  ignorant  ancl  unconscious  that,  in  the*  untarnished  minds  of  the 
of  the  scenes  around  them.  They  roved  young,  the  seeds  of  better  things  might 
al>out  the  livelong  day  through  the  mead-  bear  fruit  in  season.  They  carried  them 
ows,  or  that  wilderness  of  a  garden,  on  away  to  scenes  of  violence  and  rapine, 
which  no  longer  any  caix)  was  bestowed,  where,  amid  the  shouts  of  battle  and  the 
and  where  rank  luxuriance  jrave  a  beautv  cries  of  the  dving,  no  voice  of  human  sym- 
of  its  own  to  the  rich  vegetation.  With  pathy  might  touch  their  hearts,  no  trem- 
the  unsuspecting  freshness  of  their  youth,  bling  of  remorse  shoukl  stir  within  them, 
they  enjoyed  the  present  without  a  thought  **  •  You  are  named  in  the  conscription, 
of  the  future — they  loved  each  other,  and  Monsieur,'  said  T>eon,  in  a  short,  aurnpt 
Avere  happy.  To  them  the  vague  reports  tone,  as  one  morning  he  entered  the  drefifl- 
and  swelling  waves  of  the  revolution,  which   ing-room  of  his  young  master.  ^ 

each  day  gained  ground,  brought  neither       '^*J!    I    name<l   in   the  conscription! 
fear  nor  apprehension ;  they  little  dreamed  replied  the  other,  Avith  a  look  of  incredulity 
that  the  violence  of  political  strife  could  and  anger.     *  This  is   but    a    sorry  j«sti 
ever  reach  their  quiet  vallevs  :  nor  did  they  Master  Leon,  and  not  in  too  good  tist^ 
think  the  hour  was  near  wlicn  the  tramp  of .  cither.' 
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*' '  Gkx>d  or  bad/  answered  the  steward, 
'the  £ftet  is  as  I  say;  here  is  tiie  order  from 
the  municipalitL  You  were  fifteen  yes- 
terday, you  know.' 

"  True  ;  and  what  then  ?  Am  I  not 
Marqnis  de  Keufchdtel,  Count  de  Bocbe- 
fort,  in  r^ht  of  my  mother  > ' 

'''There  are  no  more  marquises,  no 
more  counts,'  said  the  other,  roughly; 
'France  has  had  enough  of  such  cattle; 
the  less  you  allude  to  them  the  safer  for 
your  head.'  * 

"  He  spoke  truly,  the  rei^  of  the  aris- 
tocracy was  ended ;  and  while  they  were 
yet  speaking,  an  emissary  of  the  Conven- 
tion, accompanied  by  a  party  of  troops, 
arrived  at  the  chateau  to  fetch  away  the 
newly-drawn  conscript. 

"  1  must  not  dwell  on  the  scene  which  fol- 
lowed— the  heartrending  sorrow  of  those 
who  had  lived  but  for  each  other,  now  torn 
asunder  for  the  first  time,  not  knowing 
when,  if  ever,  they  were  to  meet  again. 
His  sister  wished  to  follow  him,  but  even 
had  he  permitted  it,  such  would  have  been 
impossible.  The  dreadful  career  of  a  re- 
volutionary soldier  was  an  obstacle  insur- 
mountable. The  same  evening  the  batta- 
lion of  infantry  to  which  he  was  attached 
b^an  their  march  toward  Savoy,  and  the 
lovely  orphan  of  the  chdteau  fell  danger- 
ously ill. 

"Youth,  however,  triumphed  over  her 
malady,  which,  indeed,  was  Drought  on  by 
grief;  and  after  some  weeks  she  was 
restored  to  health.  During  the  interval, 
nothing  could  be  more  kina  and  attentive 
than  Leon  Guichard  ;  his  manner,  of  late 
years,  rough  and  uncivil,  became  softened 
and  tender ;  the  hundred  little  attentions 
which  illness  seeks  for,  he  paid  with  zeal 
and  watchfulness  ;  everything  which  could 
alleviate  her  sorrow  or  calm  her  afflicted 
mind,  was  resorted  to  with  a  kind  of 
instinctive  delicacy,  and  she  be^an  to  feel 
that  in  her  lon^-cherished  dislike  of  the 
intendant  she  had  done  him  grievous 
wrong; 

"This  change  of  manner  attracted  the 
attention  of  maxiy  besides  the  inhabitants 
of  the  chateau.  They  remarked  his  altered 
looks  and  bearing,  the  more  studied  atten- 
tion to  his  dress  and  apnearance,  and  the 
sin^Iar  difference  in  alt  his  habits  of  life; 
no  longer  did  he  pass  his  time  in  the  wild 
orgies  of  debauchery  and  excess,  but  in 
careful  management  of  the  estate,  and 
rarely  or  never  left  the  chAteau  after  night- 
&11. 

"A  hundred  different  interpretations 
were  giv^i  to  this  line  of  acting :  some 
said  that  the  more  settled  condition  of 


political  affairs  had  made  him  cautions  and 
careful,  for  it  was  now  the  reign  of  the 
Directory,  and  the  old  excesses  of  '92  were 
no  longer  endured ;  others,  that  he  was 
naturally  of  a  kind  and  benevolent  nature, 
and  that  his  savage  manner  and  reckless 
conduct  were  assumed  merely  in  coidpli- 
ance  with  the  horrible  features  of  the  time. 
None,  however,  suspected  the  real  cause. 
Leon  Guichard  was  in  love  1  Yes,  the 
humble  steward,  the  coarse  follower  of  the 
vices  of  that  detestable  period,  was  capti- 
vated by  the  beauty  of  the  young  ^rl, 
now  springing  into  womanhood.  The 
freshness  oi  her  artless  nature,  her  guile- 
less innocence,  her  soft  voice,  her  character 
so  balanced  between  gayety  and  thought- 
fulness,  her  loveliness,  so  unlike  all  he  nad 
ever  seen  before,  had  seized  upon  his  whole 
heart ;  and,  as  the  sun  darting  from  behind 
the  blackest  clouds  will  light  up  the  surface 
of  a  bleak  landscape,  touciiing  eveiy  barren 
rock  and  tipping  every  bell  of  purple  heath 
with  color  and  richness,  so  over  his  rugged 
nature  the  beauty  of  this  fair  ^irl  shed  a 
very  halo  of  lignt,  and  a  spirit  awoke 
within  him  to  seek  for  better  things,  to 
endeavor  better  things,  to  fly  the  coai-se, 
depraved  habits  of  his  former  self,  to  con- 
form to  the  tastes  of  her  he  worshiped. 
Day  by  day  his  stem  nature  became  moi*e 
softened.  No  lon^  those  terrible  bursts 
of  passion,  to  which  he  once  gave  way, 
escaped  him ;  his  voice,  his  very  look,  too, 
were  changed  in  their  expression,  and  a 
gentleness  of  manner  almost  amounting  to 
timidity  now  characterized  him  who  nad 
once  been  the  type  of  the'  most  savage  Ja- 
cobin. 

'^She  to  whom  this  wondrous  change 
was  owing  knew  nothing  of  the  mii*acle  she 
had  worked ;  she  would  not,  indeed,  have 
believed,  had  one  told  her.  She  scarcely 
remarked  him  when  they  met,  and  did  not 
perceive  that  he  was  no  longer  like  his 
lormer  self ;  her  whole  soul  wrapped  up  in 
her  dear  brother's  fate,  she  lived  from  week 
to  week  in  the  thought  of  his  letters  home. 
It  is  true  her  life  had  many  enjoyments 
which  owed  their  source  to  the  intendant's 
care ;  but  she  knew  not  of  this,  and  felt 
more  grateful  to  him  when  he  came  letter 
in  hand  from  the  little  post  of  the  village, 
than  when  the  fair  moss-roses  of  spring 
filled  the  vases  of  the  aalon^  or  the  earliest 
fruits  of  summer  decked  her  table.  At 
times,  something  in  his  demeanor  would 
strike  her — a  tinge  of  sorrow  it  seemed 
rather  than  aught  else ;  but  as  she  attri- 
buted this,  as  everv  other  grief,  to  her 
brother's  absence,  she  paid  no  further  at- 
tention to  it,  and  merely  thought  good  Leon 
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had  more  feeling  than  they  used  to  give  I  other  servants,  he  could  uot  believe  it,  and 
him  credit  for.  resolved  to  hasten  to  the  lieutenant  himaeli^ 

"At  last,  the  campaign  of  Arcole  over,  land  ask  if  it  were  true.  On  that  day,  how- 
the  voung  soldier  obtained  a  short  leave  to  I  ever,  the  young  soldier  was  absent  shooU 
see  fiis  sister.  Ilowaltered  Avere  they  both:  ing,  and  was  not  to  return  befoi-e  nighl 
die,  from  the  cliild,  had  become  the  beau- '  Tortured  with  doubt  and  fear,  treoibliiig 
tiful  girl ;  her  eyes  flashing  with  the  bril-  at  the  very  thought  of  her  departure— 
liant  sparkle  of  youth,  her  step  elastic,  her .  whose*  presence  had  been  the  loadstar  of  his 
color  changing  with  ever}"  })assing  expres-  life — he  rushed  from  the  house  and  hu^ 
sion.  He  was  already  a  man,  bronzed  and  ried  into  the  wood.  Every  spot  reminded 
sunburnt ;  his  dark  eves  darker,  and  his  :  him  of  her,  and  he  shuddered  to  think  that 
voice  deeper,  but  still  Kis  former  self  in  all  in  a  few  hours  his  existence  would  have 
the  warmth  of  liis  affection  to  his  sister.        lost  its  spring — that  ere  the  week  was  past 

"  The  lieutenant,  for  so  was  he  always  he  would  be  alone  without  the  sight  of  ner, 
called  bv  the  old  soldier  who  accompanied  whom,  even  to  have  seen,  constituted  the 
him  as  his  8er\'ant,  and  oftentimes  by  tlie  happiness  of  the  whole  day.  Revolving 
rest  of  his  household,  had  seen  much  of  the  such  sad  thoughts,  he  strolled  on,  nrt 
world  in  the  few  yeai*s  of  his  absence.  !  knowing  whither,  and,  at  last,  on  turning 

*'The  chances  and  changes  of  a  camp  had  ,  the  angle  of  a  path,  found  himself  before 
taught  him  many  things  which  lie  far  be- ;  the  object  of  his  musings  ;  she  was  retum- 
yond  its  own  limits,  and  he  had  learned  to  ing  from  a  farewell  visit  to  one  of  the  cot- 
scan  men's  minds  and  motives,  with  a  quick  tiigcrs,  and  was  hastening  to  the  chateau 
eye  and  ready  wit.  He  was  not  long,  there- '  to  dress  for  dinner, 
fbi^e,  in  observing  the  alteration  in  Leon  "  'Ah  I  Monsieur  Leon,'  said  she,  sud- 
Guichard's  manner,  nor  was  he  slow  in  denly,  'I  am  glad  to  meet  you  here — these 
tracing  it  to  its  real  cause.  At  first,  the  poor  people  at  the  wooden  bridge  will  misB 
sudden  impulse  of  his  passion  would  have  ;  me,  1  fear  ;  you  must  look  to  them  in  my 
driven  him  to  any  length  ;  the  presumption  absence.  And  there  is  old  Jeannette— «he 
of  such  a  thought  was  too  great  to  endure  fancies  she  can  spin  still — I  pray  you  let 
— but  then  the  times  he  lived  in  taught  her  have  her  little  pension  regularly.  The 
him  some  strong  lessons  ;  he  I'cmembei'ed  children  at  Calotte,  too — they  are'  too  far 
the  scenes  of  social  disorder  and  anarchy  of  from  the  school — mind  that  tliey  have  their 
his  childhood;   how  every   rank   became  books.' 

subverted,  and  how  men's  minds  Avere  left  "  '  And  are  you  indeed  poingfrom  hence, 
to  their  own  unbridled  influences  to  choose  mademoiselle  ? '  said  he,  m  a  tone  and  ac- 
their  own  position,  and  he  bethought  him,  cent  so  unlike  his  ordinary  one,  as  to  make 
that  in  such  trials  as  these,  Leon  bad  con-  ^  her  start  Avith  surj)rise. 
ducted  himself  with  moderation;  that  to'  '"'Yes,  to  be  sure.  We  leave  the  day 
his  skillful  management  it  was  owing,  if  after  to-morrow.' 

the  proj)erty  had  not  suffered  confiscation!  ***And  have  you  no  regret,  mademoi- 
like  so  many  others,  and  that  it  was,  per-  selle,  to  leave  the  home  of  your  childhood 
haps,  hard  to  condemn  a  man  for  being  |  and  those  you  have — known  there  ?' 
struck  by  charms  which,  however  above '  **  '  Sir  I'  replied  she,  haughtily,  as  the 
him  in  tlie  scale  of  rank,  were  still  continu-  ;  tone  of  his  voice  assumed  a  meaning  which 
ally  before  his  eyes.  Reasoning  thus,  he  could  not  be  mistaken;  'you  seem  to  have 
determined,  as  tlie  wisest  course,  to  remove  forgotten  yourself  somewhat,  or  you  had  not 
his  sister  to  the  house  of  a  relative,  where  j  dared — ' 

she  could  remain  during  his  absence.  Tbis  '  "  *  Dared  !'  interrupted  he  in  a  louder 
would  at  once  put  a  stop  to  the  steward's  key — *  dared!  I  have  dared  more  than 
folly — for  so  he  could  not  help  deeming  it  that !  Yes,'  cried  he,  in  a  voice  where  pas* 
— and,  what  was  of  equal  consequence  in  sion  could  bo  no  longer  held  under,  *  I>M»n 
the  young  soldier's  eyes,  prevent  his  sister  Guichard,  the  steward,  has  dared  to  love 
being  offended  by  ever  suspecting  the  exis-  liis  master's  daughter  I  Start  not  so  proudly 
tence  of  such  a  feeling  toward  her.  The 'back,  madame  !  Time  was  when  such  an 
plan,  once  resolved  on,  met  no  difficulty  j  avowal  had  been  a  presumption  death  could 
from  his  sister  ;  his  promise  to  return  soon  not  repay  :  but  these  days  are  past.  The 
to  see  her  was  enough  to  compensate  for  j  haughty  have  been  well  humbled;  they 
any  arrangement,  and  it  was  determined  ■  who  deemed  their  blood  a  stream  too  {)urB 
that  they  should  set  out  toward  tlie  south  •  to  mingle  with  the  current  in  pi el^eian  veins, 
by  the  first  week  in  September.  have  poured  it  lavishly  beneath  the  guil- 

"When  the  intimation  of  this  change  lotine.     Leon    Guichard    has    no    mastef 
first  reached  Leon,  which  it  did  from  the  now ! ' 
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''The  fire  flaBhed  fnHn  his  eyes  as  he 

Ske,  and  his  color,  pale  at  ffrst,  grew 
ker  and  darker,  till  his  face  begone 
almost  purple,  while  his  nostrils,  swelled  to 
twice  their  natural  size,  dilated  and  con- 
tracted like  those  of  a  fiery  diarger.  Ter- 
rified at  the  frightfal  paroxysm  of  passion 
before  her,  the  timid  girl  endeavored  to 
allay  his  anger,  and  replied, 

"  *  You  mow  well,  Leon,  that  my  brother 
has  ever  treated  you  as  a  friend — ' 

'^  <  He  a  friend  1 '  cried  he,  stamping  on 
tiie  ground,  while  a  look  of  demoniac  malice 
lit  up  hiB  features.  ^  He,  who  talks  to  me 
as  thoug^h  I  were  a  vassal — a  slave  ;  he,  who 
deems  his  merest  word  of  approval  a  recom- 
pense for  all  my  labor— all  my  toil ;  he, 
whose  very  dance  shoots  into  my  heart  like 
a  dagger.  Think  you  I  for^ve  him  the 
contemptuous  treatment  of  nmeteen  yearsy 
or  that  I  can  pard<m  insults  because  they 
have  grown  into  habits  P  Hear  me  I ' — ^he 
grasped  her  wrist  rigidly  as  he  spoke,  and 
contmued — 'I  have  sworn  an  oath  to  be  re- 
venged on  him  from  the  hour  when,  a  boy, 
scarce  eight  vears  old,  he  struck  me  in  tne 
face  and  called  me  canaille.  I  vowed  his 
rain.  I  toiled  for  it,  I  strove  for  it,  and  I 
succeeded — ay,  succeeded.  I  obtained  from 
the  Oonvention  the  confiscation  of  your 
lands — all— everything  you  possessedl  I 
held  the  titles  in  my  possession,  for  I  was 
the  owner  of  this  broad  chAteau — ay — Leon 
Ouichard — even  so.  You  were  but  my 
guest  here.  I  kept  it  by  me  many  a  day, 
and  when  your  brother  was  drawn  in  the 
conscrintion,  I  resolved  to  assert  my  right 
before  me  world.'  He  paused  for  a  moment, 
while  a  tremendous  convulsion  shook  his 
frame,  and  made  him  tremble  like  one  in 
an  ague ;  then,  suddenly  rallying,  he  passed 
his  hand  across  his  brow,  and,  in  a  lower 
voice,  resumed,  '  I  would  have  done  so,  but 
for  you.' 

'*  *  For  me  I  What  mean  you  P '  said  she, 
almost  sinking  with  terror. 

*'  *  I  loved  you — ^loved  you  as  only  he  can 
love  who  can  surrender  all  his  cherished 
hopes — ^his  dream  of  ambition — ^his  ven- 
geance even,  to  his  love.  I  thought,  too, 
that  you  were  not  cold  to  my  advances ; 
and  fearing  lest  any  hazard  should  apprise 
you  of  my  success,  and  thus  run  counter  to 
my  wishes,  I  lived  on  here  as  your  servant, 
stul  hoping  for  the  hour  when  I  might  call 
you  mine,  and  avow  myself  the  lord  of  this 
chdteau.  How  long  I  might  have  con- 
tinued thus  I  know  not.  To  see  yon,  to 
look  on  you,  to  live  beneath  the  same  roof 
with  you,  seemed  happiness  enough,  but 
when  1  beard  that  you  were  to  leave  this, 
to  go  away,  never  to  return,  perhaps,  or  if 


so,  not  as  her  I  loved  and  worshiped,  then 
— But  why  look  you  thus  ?  Is  it  beca'use 
you  doubt  these  things  ?  Look  here,  see 
this.  Is  that  in  form  ?  Are  these  signa- 
tures authentic  ?  Is  this  the  seal  of  the 
National  Convention  ?  What  say  you  now  P 
It  is  not  the  steward  Leon  that  sues,  but 
the  Citizen  Ouichard,  vraprietaire  d$ 
RocheforU  Now,  methinks,  that  mabss 
some.difler^cein  the  proposition.' 

**  *  None,  sir,'  replied  sue,  with  a  voice 
whose  steady  utterance  made  each  word 
sink  into  his  heart ;  'save  that  it  adds  to 
my  contempt  for  him  who  has  dared  to 
seek  my  affection  in  the  ruin  of  my  ftunily. 
I  did  but  despise  you  before — ' 

^^  <  Beware,'  said  he^  in  a  voice  of  menace, 
but  in  which  no  violence  of  passion  ente!Fed, 
^you  are  in  my  power,  i  ask  you  affain, 
will  you  consent  to  be  my  wife  ?  Will  you 
save  your  brother  from  the  scaffold,  and 
yourself  from  beggary  and  ruin  P — ^I  can 
accomplish  both.'^ 

A  look  of  ineffable  scorn  was  all  her 
reply ;  when  he  spraujg  forward  and  threw 
his  arm  round  her  waist. 

" '  Or  would  you  drive  me  to  the  worst — ' 

''A  terrific  snriek  broke  from  her  as  she 
felt  his  hand  around  her,  when  the  brush- 
wood crashed  behind  her,  and  her  brother's 
dogs  sprane  from  the  thicket.  With  a  loud 
cry  she  called  upon  his  name ;  he  answered 
from  the  wood,  and  dashed  toward  her  just 
as  she  sank  fainting  to  the  ground.  Leon 
was  gone. 

''As  soon  as  returning  strengOi  per- 
mitted, she  told  her  brother  the  fealrful 
story  of  the  steward;  but  bound  him  by 
every  entreaty  not  to  brin?  himself  in  con- 
tact with  a  monster  so  depraved.  When 
they  reached  the  chAteau,  they  learned  that 
Ouichard  had  been  there  and  left  it  again ; 
and  from  that  hour  they  saw  him  no  more. 

**  I  must  now  conclude  in  a  few  words, 
and  to  do  so,  may  mention,  that  in  the  year 
'99  I  became  the  purchaser  of  Haut  Boche- 
fort,  at  a  sale  of  forfeited  estates,  it  having 
been  bought  by  government  on  some  pre- 
vious occasion,  but  from  whom  and  how,  I 
never  heard.  The  stonr  I  have  told  I  learned 
from  the  notaire  of  Hubane,  the  village  in 
the  neighborhood,  who  was  conversant  with 
all  its  details,  and  knew  well  the  several 
actors  in  it,  as  well  as  their  future  fortunes. 

''The  brother  became  a  distinguished 
officer,  and  rose  to  some  rank  in  the  service, 
but  embarking  in  the  expedition  to  Ireland, 
was  reported  to  Bonaparte  as  having  be^ 
trayed  the  ibrench  cause.  The  result  was, 
he  was  struck  off  the  list  of  the  army,  and 
pronounced  degraded ;  he  died  in  some 
untmown  place. 
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''The  sister  became  attached  to  her 
comin,  bat  the  brother  op]3oein^  the  anion, 
she  was  taken  away  to  Pans ;  the  lover  re- 
tamed  to  Breta^e,  where,  having  heard  a 
fidse  report  of  ner  marriage  at  Gonrt,  he 
assamea  holv  orders,  and  tein^  subseqaent- 
ly  charged,  bat  it  is  now  beheved  falsely, 
of  corresponding  with  the  Bourbons,  was 
shot  in  his  own  garden  by  a  platoon  of  in- 
fantry. But  how  is  this  ?  are  you  ill  ?  has 
my  story  so  affected  you  ?  " 

"That  brother  was  my  friend — my 
dearest,  my  only  friend,  Charles  de  Meu- 
don." 

"What!  and  did  vou  know  poor 
Charles  ?  " 

But  I  could  not  speak ;  the  tears  ran  fast 
down  my  cheeks  as  I  thought  of  all  his 
sorrows — sorrows  far  greater  than  ever  he 
had  told  me. 

**Poor  Marie, **  said  the  General,  as  he 
wiped  a  tear  from  his  eye ;  "  few  have  met 
such  an  enemy  as  she  did ;  every  mis- 
fortune of  her  life  has  spning  from  one 
hand ;  her  brother's,  her  lover's  death, 
were  both  his  acts." 

**  Leon  Guichard  !  And  who  is  he  ?  or 
how  could  he  have  done  these  things  ?  " 

*'Mcthinksyou  might  yourself  reply  to 
your  own  question." 

"I !  how  could  that  be  ?  I  know  him 
not." 

"  Yes,  but  you  do :  Leon  Guichard  is 
Mehee  de  la  Touche  !  " 

Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  between  us  I 
could  not  have  felt  more  terror.  That 
name  spoken  but  twice  or  thrice  in  my 
hearing,  had  each  time  brought  its  omen 
of  evil.  It  was  the  same  with  whose  ac- 
quaintance Marie  de  Meudon  charged  me 
in  the  garden  at  Versailles,  the  same  who 
brought  the  Chouans  to  the  giiillotine,  and 
had  so  nearly  involved  myscli  in  their  ruin  ; 
and  now  I  heard  of  him  as  one  whose  dread- 
ful life  had  been  a  course  of  perfidy  and 
crime,  one  who  blasted  all  around  him,  and 
scattered  ruin  as  he  went. 

'*I  have  little  more  to  add,"  resumed 
the  General,  after  a  long  pause,  and  in  a 
voice  whose  weakened  accents  evinced  how 
fearfully  the  remembrance  he  called  up  af- 
fected nim.  "What  remains,  too,  more 
immediately  concerns  myself  than  others. 
I  am  the  last  of  my  house ;  an  ancient 
family,  and  one  not  undistinguished  in  the 
annate  of  France,  hangs  but  on  the  feeble 
thread  of  a  withered  and  broken  old  man's 
life,  with  whom  it  dies ;  my  only  brother 
fell  in  the  Austrian  campaign.  I  never 
had  a  sister;  uncles  and  cousins  I  have 
had  in  numbers,  but  death  and  exile  have 
been  rife  these  last  twenty  years,  and,  save 


myself,  none  bears  the  name  of  PAn- 
vergne.  Yet  once  I  noarished  the  hops  «l 
a  family — of  a  race  who  should  hand  dovii 
the  ancient  virtues  of  our  house  to  ate 
years.  I  thought  of  those  gallant  anceston 
whose  portraits  graced  the  walls  of  the  old 
chateau  I  was  bom  in,  and  fancied  myself 
leading  my  infant  boy  from  picture  to 
picture,  as  I  pointed  out  the  brave  and  ik 
good,  who  had  been  his  forefathers^  But 
this  is  a  dream  long  since  dispelled.  Imn 
then  a  youth,  scarce  older  tnan  yourself 
rich,  and  with  every  prospect  of  happmw 
befoi-e  me  ;  I  fell  in  love,  and  the  object  of 
my  passion  seemed  one  created  to  km 
made  the  verv  pai-adise  I  sought  for.  She 
was  beautiful,  De3'ond  even  the  loveliest  of 
a  handsome  Court ;  highborn  and  gifted ; 
but  her  heart  was  bestowed  on  another— 
one  who,  unlike  myself,  encouraged  m 
daring  thoughts,  no  ambitious  lonnnga^ 
but  who,  wholly  devoted  to  her  he  lofed, 
sought  in  tranquil  quiet  the  happiness  sneli 
spirits  can  give  each  other.  She  told  me 
herself,  franklv  as  I  speak  now  to  you,  thit 
she  could  not  be  mine,  and  then  placed  wj 
hand  in  her  husband's.  This  was  Mana 
de  Bochefort,  the  mother  of  Mademoiselb 
de  Meudon. 

''The  world's  chan^  seem  ever  to  brine 
about  these  strange  vicissitudes  by  whieE 
our  early  deeds  of  good  and  evil  are  brought 
more  forcibly  to  our  memories,  and  we  are 
made  to  tiiink  over  the  past  by  some  a^ 
cidcnt  of  the  present.  After  twenty  yeen 
I  came  to  live  in  that  chilteau  where  she 
whom  I  once  loved  had  lived  and  died.  I 
became  the  lord  of  that  estate  which  her 
husband  once  possessed,  and  where  in  hap- 

Siness  they  had  dwelt  together.  1  will  not 
well  upon  the  thoughts  such  association! 
ever  give  rise  to  ;  I  dare  not,  old  as  I  uDi 
evoke  them. "  He  paused  for  some  minutei. 
and  then  went  on :  "  Two  years  ago  I 
learned  that  Mademoiselle  do  Meudon  wm 
the  daughter  of  m^  once  loved  Marie. 
From  that  hour  I  felt  no  longer  childless ; 
I  watched  over  her,  without,  however,  at- 
tracting notice  on  her  part,  and  followed 
her  everywhere ;  the  very  day  I  saw  von 
first  at  the  Poly  technique,  I  was  beside  aefi 
From  all  I  could  learn  and  hear,  her  lifc 
had  been  one  of  devoted  attachment  to  htf 
brother,  and  then  to  Madame  Bonanarte; 
her  heart,  it  was  said,  was  buried  witn  hujj 
she  once  loved ;  at  least  none  since  had 
ever  won  even  the  slightest  acknowledg' 
ment  from  her  bordenng  on  encooragS' 
ment. 

'^Satisfied  that  she  was  everything  j 
could  have  wished  my  own  daujgiiter,  and 
feeling  that  with  youth  the  springs  of  »' 
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fecti^u  ruelv  dry  up,  I  oonceiyed  tlie  idei^ 
of  settling  all  my  property  on  hei*^  and  en- 
treating the  Emperor  to  makp  me.  her 
Siardian,  with  her  own  consent  of  ooarse. 
e  agreed ;  he  went  farther ;  he  repealed^ 
so  far  as  it  oa]:u)emed  her,  the  law  by  whi^h 
the  daughters  of  royalists  cannot  inherit, 
and  made  her  eligible  to  succeed  to  property^ 
and  placed  her  haad  at  my  disposal 

''Suoh  was  the  state  of  matters  when  I 
wrote  to  you ;  since  that  I  hate  seen  her, 
and  spoken  to  her  m  confidence  ;  die  has 
consented  to  every  portion  of  the  atrange- 
menty  save  that  which  involves  her  marry- 
ing; but  some  stjeange  superstition  bein^ 
over  her  mind  that  her  fate  is  to  ruin  ali 
with  whom  it  is  linked^  that  her  name 
carries  an  evil  destiny  with  it,  she  refuses 
every  offer  of  marriage,  and  will  not  yield 
to  my  solioitation, 

''I  thoueht,"  said  the  (General,  as  he 
leaned  on  nis  hand,  and  muttered  half 
aloud,  *'  that  I  had  conceived  a  plan  which 
must  bring  happiness  with  it ;  but,  how- 
ever, one  part  of  my  design  is  accomplished 
-^e  is  my  heir,  the  daughter  of  my  own 
loved  Marie  is  the  child  of  my  adoption^ 
and  for  this  I  have  reason  to  feel  ffratefuL 
The  cheerless  feeling  of  a  death-bed,  where 
not  one  mourns  for  the  dying,  haunts  me 
no  longer,  and  I  feel  not  as  one  deserted 
and  alone.  To*morrow  I  go  to  wish  her 
adieu ;  and  we  are  to  be  at  the  Tuileries  by 
nooiL  The  Emperor  holds  a  levee,  and 
our  final  orders  will  then  be  given.'' 

The  old  general  rallied  at  the  last  few 
words  he  spoke,  and  pressing  my  hand 
affectionately,  wished  me  gooa-nignt»  and 
withdrew ;  while  I,  with  a  mind  confused 
and  stunned,  sat  thinking  over  the  melan- 
choly story  he  had  related,  and  sorrowing 
over  the  misfortunes  of  one  whose  lot  in 
life  had  been  far  sadder  than  my  own* 


CHAPTER  XLIL 

THE  BALL  OF  THE  MABSHALB* 

SOHB  minutes  before  noon  we  entered 
the  Place  du  Carrousel,  now  thronged  with 
eciuipages  and  led  horses.  Officers,  in  the 
rich  uniforms  of  every  arm  of  the  sernce, 
were  pressing  their  way  to  the  palace,  amid 
the  crash  of  carriages,  the  bu2z  of  recogni- 
tions, and  the  thundering  sounds  of  the 
brass  band,  whose  echo  was  redoubled  be- 
neath the  vaulted  vestibule  of  the  palace. 

Borne  along  with  the  torrent,  we  mount- 
ed the  wide  stair  and  passed  from  room  to 
room^  until  we  arrived  at  the  great  ante- 


chamber where  the  officers  of  the  house- 
hold were  assembled  in  their  splendid 
dresses.  Here  the  crowd  was  so  dense  we 
were  unable  to  move  on  for  some  time,  and 
it  was  after  nearly  an  hour's  waiting  that 
we  at  last  found  ourselves  within  that  gor- 
geous gallery,  named  bv  the  Emperor  *^  La 
SaUe  des  Mareehauz.'^  At  any  other  mo^ 
ment  my  attention  bad  been  riveted  upon 
the  magnificence  and  beauty  of  this  great 
sahny  its  pictures,  its  gildings,  the  richness 
of  the  hangings,  the  tasteful  elegance  of 
the  ceiling,  with  its  tracery  of  duU  gold, 
the  great  works  of  art  in  bronze  and  marble 
that  adorned  it  on  every  side ;  but  now  my 
mind  took  another  and  very  different  range. 
Here  around  me  were  met  the  greatest 
generals  and  warriors  of  Europe.  The 
names,  second  alone  to  his,  who  had  no 
equal.  Thei«  stood  Key,  with  his  broad, 
retiring  forehead,  and  his  eyes  black  and 
flashing,  like  an  eagle's.  With  what  eneigy 
he  spoke  I  how  ftill  of  passionate  vigor  tluit 
thick  and  rapid  utterance,  that  left  a 
tremulous  quivering  on  his  lip  even  when 
he  ceased  to  speak  I  What  a  contrast  to 
the  bronzed,  unmoved  features  of  the  large 
man  he  addressed,  and  who  listened  to  him 
with  such  deference  of  manner ;  his  yellow 
moustache  bespeaks  not  the  Frenchman,  he 
is  a  Oerman,  by  blood  at  leasts  for  it  is 
Kellennan,  the  colonel  of  the  cuirassiers  of 
the  Guard.  And  yonder  was  Soult,  with 
his  strong  features  seamed  by  many  a  day 
of  hardship,  the  center  of  a  group  of  colo- 
nels of  the  staff,  to  whom  he  was  rapidly 
communicating  their  orders.  Close  beside 
him  stood  Lannes,  his  arm  in  a  sling ;  a 
guja-shot  wound  that  defied  the  art  of  the 
surgeons  still  deprived  him  of  his  left  hand. 
And  there  leaned  Savary  against  the  win- 
dow, his  dark  eyes  riveted  on  the  corps  of 
gendarmerie  in  the  court  beneath.  Full 
taller  by  a  head  i^ian  the  lar^t  about  him, 
he  seemed  almost  gigantic  in  the  massive 
accoutrements  of  his  service.  The  fierce 
Davoust ;  the  gay  and  splendid  Mnrat, 
with  his  waving  plumes  and  jeweled  dol- 
man ;  Lefebvre,  the  very  type  of  his  class, 
moving  with  difficulty  from  a  wound  in  his 
hip — all  were  there ;  while  passing  rapidly 
from  place  to  place,  I  remarked  a  young 
and  handsome  man,  whose  uniform  oz 
colonel  bore  the  decoration  of  the  Legion ; 
he  appeaj^  to  know  and  be  known  to  all : 
this  was  Eugene  Beauhamais,  the  stepson 
of  the  Emperor.  **Ah,  General  d^Au- 
vergne,'*  cned  he,  approaching  with  a 
smile,  ''his  Majesty  desires  to  see  you  after 
the  levee.  You  leave  to-night,  I  lielieve  ?  " 
''  Yes,  colonel,  all  is  in  readiness,"  said 
the  General,  while  I  thought  a  look  of 
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ftnxiety  at  the  Emperor's  summons  seemed 
to  agitate  his  features. 

^'  One  of  your  staff  P  '^  said  BeauharuaiSy 
bowings  as  he  looked  toward  me. 

<' My  aide-de-camp^  Lieutenant  Burke/' 
replied  the  General,  presenting  me. 

**Ah  !  I  remember,"  said  the  Colonel, 
as  he  drew  himself  proudly  up,  and  seemed 
as  though  the  recollection  were  anything 
but  favorable  to  me.  But  just  then  the 
wide-folding  doors  were  thrown  open,  and 
a  loud  voice  proclaimed,  '^Sa  Majesty 
TEmpereur!'*  in  an  instant  every  voice 
was  hushed,  the  groups  broke  up,  and  fell 
back  into  two  long  lines,  between  which 
lay  a  passage ;  along  this  the  officers  of  the 
palace  retired  slowly,  facing  the  Emperor, 
who  came  step  by  step  after  them.  I  could 
but  see  the  pale  face,  massive  and  regular, 
like  the  head  of  an  antique  cameo;  the 
hair  combed  straight  upon  his  fine  fore- 
head, and  his  large,  rnll  eyes,  as  they 
turned  hither  and  thither  among  that 
crowd,  once  his  equals,  now  how  immeasur- 
ably his  inferiors  I  He  stopped  every  now 
and  then  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  some  one 
as  he  passed,  but  in  so  low  a  tone  that, 
even  in  the  dead  silence  around,  nothing 
was  audible  save  a  murmur.  It  was  a  reli^ 
to  my  own  excited  feelings  as,  with  high, 
beating  heart,  I  gazed  on  the  greatest 
monarch  of  the  world,  that  I  beheld  the 
others  around,  the  oldest  generals,  the 
time-worn  companions  of  his  battles,  not 
less  moved  than  myself. 

While  the  Emperor  passed  slowly  along, 
I  could  mark  that  Eugene  Beanhamais  mov- 
ed rapidly  through  tlie  gallery,  whispering 
DOW  to  this  one,  now  to  that,  amon^  the 
officers  of  superior  grade,  who,  immediately 
after,  left  the  salon  by  a  door  at  the  end. 
At  length  he  approached  General  d'Au- 
vergne,  saying, 

**  The  audience  of  the  inarshals  will  not 
occupy  more  than  half  an  hour  ;  pray  be 
in  readiness  to  wait  on  his  Maj^y  when 
he  calls.  You  can  remain  in  the  blue 
drawing-room  next  the  gallery." 

The  general  bowed,  and,  taking  my  arm, 
moved  slowly  from  the  spot  in  the  direc- 
tion mentioned,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  small  room  where 
the  Empress  used  to  receive  her  morning 
visitors  during  the  Consulate. 

''You  remember  this  tfa2on,  Burke,"  said 
the  General,  carelessly. 

*^  Yes,  sir,  but  too  well ;  it  was  here  that 
his  Majesty  gave  me  that  rebuke^-" 

"  Tiiie,  tlie,  my  dear  boy ;  I  forgot  that 
completely.  But  come,  there  has  been  time 
enough  to  forget  it  since.  I  wonder  what 
can  mean  this  summons  to  attend  here  ! — 


I  have  received  my  orders — ^ihere  has  been, 
so  far  as  I  understand,  no  change  of  plan. 
Well,  well,  we  shall  soon  know — see,  tiie 
levee  has  begun  to  break  up  already — there 
goes  the  staff  of  the  artillery— that  roll  of 
the  drum  is  for  some  general  of  division." 

And  now  the  crash  of  carriages,  and  the 
sounds  of  cavalry  escoits,  jingling  beside 
them,  mingled  with  the  deep  beating  of  the 
drums,  made  a  mass  of  noises  that  filled 
the  air,  and  continued  without  interrup- 
tion for  above  an  hour. 

*'8aeri8ti!''  cried  the  General,  <<the 
crowd  seems  to  pour  in  as  fast  as  it  goes  out 
This  may  last  for  the  entire  day.  I  have 
scarce  two  hours  left  me  now." 

He  walked  the  room  impatientljr,  now 
muttering  some  broken  words  to  himself, 
now  stopping  to  listen  to  the  sounds  with* 
out.  Still  the  din  continued,  and  the  dis- 
tant roll  of  eouipages,  growing  louder  as 
they  came,  tola  that  the  tide  was*  yet  press- 
ing onward  toward  the  palace.  '^  Three 
o'dock,"  cried  the  General,  as  the  bell  of  the 
pavilion  sounded.  ^^  At  four  I  was  to  leave ; 
such  were  my  written  orders,  signed  by  the 
minister." 

His  impatience  now  became  extreme.  He 
knew  how  difficult  it  was,  in  a  matter  of 
military  discipline,  to  satisfy  Napoleon  that 
any  breach,  even  when  caused  by  his  direct 
orders,  was  not  a  fault.  Besides,  his  old 
habits  had  taught  him  to  respect  a  com- 
mand from  the  Minister  of  War  as  some- 
thing above  all  others. 

'^Beauhamais  must  have  mistaken,"  said 
he,  an^ly.  '^His  Majesty  gave  me  my 
final  directions.    Til  wait  no  longer." 

Yet  did  he  hesitate  to  leave,  and  seemed 
actually  to  rely  on  me  for  some  hint  for 
his  ^idance.  J  did  not  dare  to  offer  a  sug- 
gestion, and  while  thus  we  both  stood  un- 
certain, the  door  opened,  and  ahuissier 
called  out, 

*  *  Lieu  tenant-General  d'Auvergne— this 
way,  sir,"  said  the  official,  as  he  threw  open 
a  folding-door  into  a  long  gallery  that  look- 
ed into  the  garden.  They  passed  out  to- 
gether, and  I  was  alone. 

The  agitation  of  the  general,  at  this  un- 
expectea  summons,  had  communicated  it- 
self to  me,  but  in  a  fai*  different  way  ;  for 
I  imagined  that  his  Majesty  desired  only  to 
confer  some  mark  of  favor  on  the  gallant 
old  general  before  parting  with  hinu  Yet 
did  1  not  venture  to  suggest  this  to  him,  for 
fear  I  should  be  mistaken. 

While  I  revolved  these  doubts  in  my 
mind,  the  door  was  flung  open  with  a  crash, 
and  a  pige  in  the  uniform  of  the  Court, 
rushed  m. 

**  ileij  I  ask,  sir,"  cried  he,  breaihlesdy. 
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"ean  toq  inform  me  where  is  the  aide-de- 
camp  of  the  General  d'Auyergne — I  forget 
the  name,  unfortunatebr  ?  " 

"  I  am  the  person — Lieutenant  Burke  ?" 

**  The  same  ;  that  is  the  name.  Come 
after  me  with  all  haste — this -way."  And, 
80  sajing,  he  mshed  down  a  flight  of  stone 
stairs,  clearing  six  or  seven  at  a  spring. 

"A  hnrrieS  business  this,  lieutenant," 
said  the  pa^e,  laughinriy.  ''Took  them 
all  bv  surprise,  I  fancy. 

"What  is  it?— what  do  you  mean?'* 
asked  I,  ewerly. 

"  Hush  r'  said  he,  placing  his  finger  on 
his  lips;  *•  here  they  come.  ^ 

We  had  just  time  to  stand  to  one  side  of 
the  gallery,  as  the  officers  of  the  household 
came  up,  two  and  two,  followed  by  the 
Ohancellor  of  Prance,  and  the  Dean  of  St. 
Boch,  in  his  full  canonicals.  They  ap- 
proached the  table,  on  which  scTeral  pa- 
pers and  documents  were  lying,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  sign  their  names  to  different  writ- 
ings before  them.  While  I  looked  on,  puz- 
zlol  and  amazed,  totally  unable  to  make 
the  most  yague  conjecture  of  the  nature  of 
the  proceedings,  I  perceired  that  General 
d'Auvergne  had  entered  the  room,  and  was 
standing  among  the  rest  at  the  table. 

"  Whose  signature  did  you  propose  here, 
General  ?  "  said  the  Chancellor,  as  he  took 
up  a  paper  before  him. 

"My  aide-de-camp.  Lieutenant  Burke/' 

"  He  iahere,  sir,"  said  the  page,  stepping 
forward. 

•  "  You  are  to  sign  your  name  here,  sir, 
and  again  on  this  8ide,"'Said  the  Chancel- 
lor, "  with  your  birthplace  annexed,  age, 
and  rank  in  the  service." 

"I  am  a  foreigner,"  said  I ;  "does  that 
make  any  difference  here  ?" 

"None,''  said  he,  smiling;  "the  wit- 
ness is  but  a  tery  subordinate  personage 
here." 

I  took  the  pen,  and  proceeded  to  write  as 
I  was  desirea  ;  and,  while  thus  engaged, 
the  door  opened,  and  a  short,  heavy  step 
crossed  the  room.  I  did  not  dare  to  look 
up;  some  secret  feeling  of  terror  ran 
through  mc,  and  told  me  it  was  the  Em- 
peror nimself. 

"  Well,  D'Auvergne,"  said  he,  in  a  frank, 
bold  way,  quite  different  from  his  ordinanr 
voice,  "you  seem  but  half  content  with 
this  plan  of  mine.  Pardteu  !  there's  many 
a  brave  fellow  would  not  deem  the  case  so 
hard  a  one." 

**  As  your  wish,  sire — ^" 

"As  mine,  dianitel  my  friend;  do  not 
Kiy  mine  only ;  you  forget  that  the  lady  ex- 
pressed herself  equally  satisfied.    Come  !  is 
the  acte  completed  P  " 
▼OL.  X— 27 


"It  wants  but  your  Majesty's  signature," 
said  the  Chancellor. 

The  Emperor  took  the  pen,  and  dashed 
some  indescribable  scroll  across  the  paper ; 
then  turning  suddenly  toward  the  general, 
he  conversed  with  him  eagerly  for  several 
minutes,  but  in  so  low  a  voice  as  not  to  be 
audible  where  I  stood.  I  could  but  catch 
the  words,  "  Darmstadt — Augsburg — the 
fourth  corps,"  from  which  it  seemed  the 
movements  of  the  army  were  the  subject ; 
when  he  added,  in  a  louder  voice, 

"Every  hour  now  is  worth  a  day,  ay,  a 
week,  hereafter.  Remember  that,  D'Au- 
vergne." 

"Everything  is  finished,  sire,"  said  the 
Chancellor,  handing  the  folded  papers  to 
the  Emperor. 

''These  are  for  your  keeping,  general," 
said  he,  delivering  them  into  D  Auvergne's 
hand. 

"Pardon,  sire,"  said  the  Chancellor, 
hastily,  "I  have  made  a  great  error  here. 
Madame  la  Comtesse  has  not  appended  her 
signature  to  the  consent." 

"  Indeed  ! "  said  the  Emperor,  smiling. 
"We  have  been  too  hastv,  it  would  seem  ; 
so  thinks  our  reverend  father  of  Saint  Roch, 
I  perceive,  who  is  evidently  not  accustomed 
to  officiate  au  coup  de  famoonr.*' 

"Her  Majesty  the  Empress!"  said  the 
huissier,  as  he  opened  the  doors  to  permit 
her  to  enter.  She  was  dressed  in  full  Court 
dress,  covered  with  jewels.  She  held  within 
her  arm  the  hand  of  another,  over  whose 
figure  a  deep  vail  was  thrown,  that  entirely 
concealed  her  from  head  to  foot. 

"Madame  la  Comtesse  will  have  the 
kindness  to  sign  this,"  said  the  Chancellor, 
as  he  handed  over  a  pen  to  the  lady.  She 
threw  back  her  vail  as  he  spoke.  As  she 
turned  toward  the  table,  I  saw  the  pale,  al- 
most deathlike  features  of  Marie  de  Mqu- 
don.  Such  was  the  shock,  I  scarce  re- 
strained a  cry  from  bursting  forth,  and  a 
film  fell  before  my  eyes  as  I  looked,  and 
the  figures  before  me  floated  like  masses  of 
vapor  before  my  sight. 

The  Empress  now  spoke  to  the  general, 
but  no  longer  could  I  take  notice  of  what' 
was  said.  Voices  there  were,  but  they  con- 
veyed nothing  to  my  mind.  A  terrible- 
rush  of  thoughts,  too  quick  for  perception, 
chased  each  other  through  my  brain,  and  1 
felt  as  though  my  temples  were  bursting 
open  from  some  pressure  within.  Suddenly- 
the  general  moved  forward,  and  knelt  to 
kiss  tne  Empress's  hand  ;  he  then  took  that 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Meudon,  and  held  it  to 
his  lips.  I  heard  the  word  "Adieu!" 
faintly  uttered  by  her  low  voice ;  the  vail 
fell  once  more  over  her  features ;  that  mo- 
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ment  a  stir  followed,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  we  were  descending  the  stairs  alone, 
the  ^nenU  leaning  on  my  arm,  his  right 
hand  pressed  across  his  eyes.  When  we 
reached  the  court,  several  officers  of  rank 
pressed  forward,  and  I  could  hear  the  buzz 
of  phrases  implying  congratulations  and 
joy,  te  which  the  old  general  replied  briefly, 
and  with  evident  depression  of  manner. 
The  dreadful  oppression  of  a  sad  dream 
was  over  me  still,  and  I  felt  as  though  to 
awake  were,  impossible,  when,  to  some  re- 
mark near  him,  the  general  replied  : 

*'  True  !  quite  true,  monseigneur ;  I  have 
made  her  my  wife.  There  only  remains 
one  reparation  for  it,  which  is  to  make  her 
my  widow." 

"His  wife!"  said  I,  aloud,  re-echoing 
the  word  without  knowing. 

"Even  so,  mon  ami,''  said  he,  pressing 
my  hand  softly.  "My  name  and  my  for- 
tune are  both  hers.  As  for  myseli — Ave 
shall  never  meet  again."  lie  turned  away 
his  hc£Ld  as  he  spoke,  nor  uttered  another 
word  during  the  remainder  of  the  wav. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Rue  de  f^ohan 
the  horses  were  harnessed  to  the  carriage, 
and  all  in  readiness  for  our  departure.  Tlie 
rumor  of  exi)ected  war  had  brought  a  crowd 
of  idlers  about  the  door,  through  which  we 
passed  with  some  ditiiculty  into  the  house. 
Hastily  throwing  an  eye  over  the  now  dis- 
mantled room,  tlio  old  general  approached 
the  window  that  looked  out  on  the  Tuileries. 
"Adieu  !  "  muttered  he  to  himself ;  "/e  ne 
voiM  reverrai  jamais  !  "  And  with  that  he 
pressed  his  traveling-cap  over  his  brows, 
and  descended  the  stairs. 

A  cheer  burst  from  the  mob — the  pos- 
tilion's whip  cracked  loudly — the  horses 
dashed  over  the  pavement-^nd,  ere  the 
first  flurry  of  mad  excitement  had  subsided 
from  my  mind,  Paris  was  some  miles  be- 
hind us,*  and  we  were  hastening  on  toward 
the  frontier. 

Almost  every  man  has  experienced  at 
least  one  period  in  his  life  when  the  cur- 
tain seems  to  drop,  and  the  drama  in  which 
he  has  hitherto  acted  to  end  ;  when  n  totiil 
change  appears  to  pass  over  the  interests 
he  has  lived  among,  and  a  new  and  very 
difiFerent  kind  of  existence  to  open  beforc 
him.  Such  is  the  case  when  the  death  of 
friends  has  left  us  alone  and  companion- 
less  ;  when  they,  into  whose  ears  we  poured 
our  whole  thoughts  of  sorrow  or  of  joy,  are 
gone,  and  wo  look  around  upon  the  bleak 
world,  without  a  tie  to  existence,  without 
one  hope  to  cheer  us.  How  naturally  then 
do  we  turn  from  evenr  path  and  place  once 
lingered  over ;  how  do  we  fly  the  thoughts 
wherein  onoe  consisted  our  greatest  happi- 


ness, and  seek,  from  other  Bonrces,  impnn 
sions  less  painful,  because  uncomiectad 
with  the  past.  Still  the  bereavement  d 
death  is  never  devoid  of  a  sense  of  hth 
calm,  a  sort  of  solemn  peace  connectu 
with  the  memory  of  the  lost  ona  b 
the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking,  we  m 
the  end  of  earthly  troubles — in  tiie  silenn 
of  the  grave  come  no  sounds  of  this  world'i 
contention — the  winds  that  stir  theruk 
grass  of  the  churchyard  breathe,  at  Utd, 
repose.  Not  so  when  fate  has  severed  vi 
from  those  we  loved  best  during  lifetime; 
when  the  fortunes  we  hoped  to  link  with 
our  own  are  torn  asunder  from  us ;  when 
the  hour  comes  when  we  must  tuni  fram 
the  }iath  we  had  followed  with  pleasure  Mil 
happiness,  and  seek  another  road  in  lifi^ 
bearing  with  us  not  only  all  the  memoiyai 
the  past,  but  all  the  speculation  on  the  h* 
ture.  There  is  no  sorrow,  no  afflictii% 
like  this. 

It  was  thus  I  viewed  my  joyless  fortoM 
— with  such  depressing  reflections  I  thoa^ 
over  the  \mst.  What  mattered  it  now  un 
my  career  might  turn  ;  there  lived  notoM 
to  care  whether  rank  or  honor,  disgrace  m 
death,  were  to  be  my  portion.  The  glcn 
ous  path  I  often  longed  to  tread  openSfoi 
me  now,  without  exciting  one  spark  of  ei* 
thusia^m  ;  so  is  it  even  in  our  mo^t  selfiil 
desires,  we  live  less  for  ourselves  tba 
others. 

If  my  road  in  life  seemed  to  present  fti 
features  to  hang  hopes  on,  he  who  sat  to 
side  me  appeared  still  more  depressed.  Sd 
dom  speaking,  and  then  but  in  moDoejl 
lables,  he  remained  sunk  in  reverie.  Aic 
thus  passed  the  days  of  our  journey,  when^ 
on  the  third  evening,  we  came  in  sight  oi 
Coblentz.  Then  indeed  there  buret  npoi 
my  astonished  gaze  one  of  those  sceofl 
which,  once  seen,  are  never  forgotMi 
From  the  gentle  declivity  which  we  wan 
now  descending,  the  view  extended  serenl 
miles  in  every  direction.  Beneath  us  Iq 
the  city  of  Coblentz,  its  spires  and  doDMi 
shining  like  gilded  bronze  as  the  rays  of  tb 
setting  sun  fell  upon  them  ;  theMosdIl 
swept  along  one  side  of  the  town  tittil 
mingled  its  eddies  with  the  broad  BhiMb 
now  one  sheet  of  liquid  ffold  ;  the  loit 
pontoon  bridge,  against  whose  dark  cat* 
waters  the  bright  stream  broke  in  stfrij 
ling  circles,  trembled  beneath  the  dull  rw 
of  artillery  and  baggage-wagons,  vUA 
might  be  seen  issuing  from  the  town,  ttj 
serpentining  their  course  along  therifin 
edge  for  miles,  till  they  were  lost  in  thi 
narrow  glen  by  which  toe  Lahn  flows  iit* 
the  Bhine  ;  beyond  rose  the  great  predpioi 
of  rock,  with  its  crowning  fortress  of  Bhrti* 
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bieitstein,  alone  whose  battlementocl  walls, '  "  Oh,  I  sec — it's  n  vivandicre ;  her  horse 
aJmost  lost  in  t ne  heavy  clouds  of  evening,  .  has  backed  into  the  river.  Sec — sec  I — slje 
micfht  be  seen  dark  specks  moving  from  is  going  to  swim  him  over  !  Look  Iiow  the 
r»lace  to  place — t lie  soldiers  of  the  garrison  ;  current  takes  him  down.  Bravely  done, 
iookin?dowii  from  their  eyrie  on  tlie  war- '  faith  !  She  heads  him  to  the  stream— it 
tide  that  flowed  beneath.  Lower  down  the  won't  do,  though  ;  she  must  be  earned 
nver  manv  boats  were  crossing,  m  which,  down."  Just  at  this  critical  moment,  a 
as  the  sunlight  shone,  one  could  mark  the  boat  shoots  out  from  under  the  cliff— ii  few 
glancing  of  arms  and  the  glitter  of  uni-  strokes  of  the  oars,  and  they  are  alongside, 
form? ;  while  farther  again,  and  in  deep  There's  a  s])iasii  and  a  shout,  and  the  skiff 
aliatlow,  rose  the  solitiiry  towers  of  tlie  moves  on.  **And  now  I  see  they  have 
rjined  castle  of  Lahneck,  its  shattered  given  her  a  rope,  and  are  towing  her  and 
w.ilU  and  grass-grown  battlements  standing  her  horse  across." 

clwrly  out  against  the  evening  sky.  ,      ^^  See  how  tlie  old  spirit  comes  back  with 

Fir  as  we  wore  otT,  every  breeze  that  i  the  first  blast  of  the  trumpet,"  said  the  old 
stinvd  bore  toward  us  the  softened  swell  i  Genend,  as  his  eyes  flashed  with  enthusi- 
of  militarv  music,  which,  even  when  too  i  asm.  ^*That  damsel  there — 111  warrant 
iiint  to  trace,  made  the  air  tremulous  with  ■  ye — she'd  have  thought  twice  about  stc])- 
lU  martial  sounds.     Along  the  ramparts  of   ping  over  a  rivulet  in  the  streets  of  Piiris 


the  city  were  crowds  of  townspeople,  gaz- 
ing vith  anxious  wonderment  at  the  s]>ec- 


vesterdav,   and    look  at   her    now.     Well 
done  I — gallantly  done  !    See  how  she  spurs 


Ucle;  for  none  knew,  stive  the  generals  in  j  him  up  the  bank  !  Ma  foi,  mademoiselle, 
oommand  of  divisions,  the  destmation  of  I  you'll  have  no  lack  of  lovers  fo^  that 
that  mighty  force,  the  greatest  Europe  had  -  achievement." 

ever  seen  up  to  that  ]>eriod.  Such  indeed  :  A  few  minutes  more  and  we  entered  the 
were  t!ie  measures  taken  to  insure  secrecv  ; !  town,  whose   streets  were   throncrcd   with 


that  none  were  permitted  to  cross  the  fron- 
tier without  a  special  authority  from  the 


soldiers  hurrying  on  to  their  different  corps, 
and  eager  townsfolk  asking  a  hundred  ques- 


Mmister  for  Foreign  Affaii-s ;  the  letters  m   tions,  to  which,  of  course,  few  waited  to 
tbcranous  post-otfices  wore  detained,  and  ;  reply. 

even  travelera  were  denied  post-hoi'ses  on  '  "This  way,  general,*'  said  an  officer  in 
the  ?rcat  roads  to  the  eastward,  le-^t  mtelli-  undress,  who  recognized  (icneral  d'Au- 
genoj  might  l>e  conveyed  to  Germany  of  the  !  vergiie.  **  The  cavalry  of  the  third  divi- 
morcment  in  progress.  Meanwhile  at  Man-  j  sion  is  statione<l  in  the  square.'' 
beim.  at  Spire,  at  Strasburg,  and  at  Co-'  Driving  through  a  narrow  street,  through 
blentz,  the  long  columns  streamed  forth  which  the  caliche  had  barely  room  to  j^a.'^s, 
rtose eagles  were  soon  destined  to  meet  in  we  now  found  ourselves  in  the  Place,  a 
the  J5re;it  plains  of  Southern  Germany,  handsome  space  surrounded  with  a  double 
Such  was  the  gorgeous  spectacle  that  each  ;  row  of  trees,  under  which  the  dragoons 
laoment  jrrew  more  palpable  to  our  aston-  were  lying,  holding  the  bridles  of  their 
uked  seniles — more  brilliant  far  than  any- '  horses. 

thing  painting  could  realize — more  spirit-  The  general  had  scarcely  put  foot  to 
stirring  than  the  grandest  words  that  poet  ground  when  the  tnimpets  sounded  tho 
Werwng.  call.     The  superior  officers  came  running 

"The  cuirassiers  and  the  dragoons  of  the  ;  forward  to  greet  him.  Taking  the  arm  of 
Ouird  are  yonder,''  said  the  General,  as  he  !  a  short  man  in  the  uniform  of  the  cuiras- 
irected  hia  glass  to  a  large  square  of  the ,  siers,  the  general  entered  a  cafv  near,  while 
tovn.  where  a  vast  mass  of  dismounted  cav- 1 1  became  the  center  of  some  dozen  officers, 
•Inr  vere  standing  ;  "you  see  how  punc-  all  eagerly  asking  the  news  from  Pans,  and 
^»l  they  are;  we  are  but  two  hours  whether  the  Jinifwror  had  yet  left  the  cap- 
'thiml  our  time,  and  they  are  awaiting  our  ital.  It  was  not  without  considerable  as- 
•niral."  tonishment  I   then  i>erceived  how  totully 

"And  do  we  move  forward  to-night,  i  ignorant  they^  all  Avore  of  the  dostiiintioii 
pnend  ?"  asked  I,  in  some  8ury)rise.  of  the  ai*my — many  alleging  it  was  designed 

"Yes,  and  every  night.  The  marches  for  Russia,  and  otfiers  equally  positive  that 
*re  to  be  made  fourteen  hours  each  day.  '  the  Prussians  were  the  object  of  attack  ; 
There  iro  the  Lancers  of  Berg — you  see  the  arguments  in  support  of  each  opinion 
tteir  scarlet  dolmans,  don't  vou  ?  and  von-  being  wonderfully  ingenious,  and  onlv  <lc- 
*T,  in  the  three  large  boats,  beyond  theificient  in  one  respect,  having  not  a  parti- 

fint,  there  are  the  sappers  of  tlie  Guard,   de  of  fact  for  their  foundation.     In  tho 
hatarctheshontslhear? — ^whence comes  midst  of  the«e  conjecturings  came  a  new 
4it  cheering  ?*'  :  subject  for  discussion,  for  one  of  the  group 
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who  had  just  reoeived-  a  letter  from  his 
brother,  a  page  at  the  Tuileries,  was  read- 
ing the  contents  aloud  for  the  benefit  of 
the  rest : 

^^  Jules  says  that  they  are  all  astray  as 
to  the  Emperor's  movements ;  Duroc  has 
left  Paris  suddenly,  but  no. one  knows  for 
where*,  the  only  thing  certain  is,  a  hot 
campaign  is  to  open  somewhere.  One  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  men — " 

"  Bah  ! "  said  an  old,  white-moustached 
major,  with  a  look  of  evident  unbelief ; 
"  we  never  had  forty  with  the  army  of  the 
Sambre." 

"And  what  then  ?''  said  another  fierce- 
Iv ;  *'  do  you  compare  your  army  of  the 
Sambre,  your  sans  culottes  republicans, 
with  the  Imperial  troops  ? '' 

The  old  major's  face  became  deeply  crim- 
soned, and  with  a  muttered  "  A  demain," 
he  walked  away. 

"  Qo  after  him,  Amed<*e,"  said  another  ; 
"you  had  no  right  to  say  that." 

"Not  I,  faith,"  said  the  other,  careless- 
ly; "there  is  a  grudge  between  us  these 
three  weeks  past,  and  we  may  as  well  have 
it  out.     Go  on  with  the  letter,  Henri." 

"  Oh,  it  is  filled  with  Court  gossip," 
said  the  reader,  negligently.  "  Ha  f  what's 
this,  though — the  postscript :  " 

** '  I  have  just  time  to  tell  you  the  strang- 
est bit  of  news  we  have  chanced  upon  for 
some  time  past.  The  Emperor  has  this 
moment  married  old  General  d'Auvergne 
to  the  very  handsomest  ffirl  in  the  Em- 

?ress's  suite.  Mademoiselle  de  Meudon. 
'here  is  a  rumor  afloat  about  the  old  man 
having  made  her  his  heir,  and  desiring  to 
confer  her  hand  on  some  young  fellow  of 
his  own  choosing;  but  this  passion  to 
make  Court  matches,  which  has  seized  his 
Majesty  lately,  stops  at  nothing ;  and  it  is 
whispei*ed  that  old  Madame  d'Orvallo  is 
actually  terrified  at  every  levee,  lest  she 
should  be  disposed  of  to  one  of  the  new 
marshals.  I  must  say  that  the  general 
looks  considerably  put  out  by  the  arrange- 
ment ;  not  unnaturally,  perhaps,  as  he  is 
likely  to  pass  the  honeymoon  in  the  field  ; 
while  his  aide-de-camp,  a  certain  Monsieur 
Burke,  whose  name  you  may  remember 
figuring  in  the  affair  of  Hchegu  and 
George—' " 

"Perhaps  it  were  as  well,  sir,"  said  I, 
quietly,  "that  I  should  tell  you  the  per- 
son alluded  to  is  myself.  I  have  no  desire 
to  learn  how  your  correspondent  speaks  of 
me ;  nor,  I  take  it  for  granted,  do  these 

Sentlemen  desire  to  canvass  me  in  my  own 
earing;   with  your  leave,  then,  I   shall 
withdraw." 

"A  word,  mo];Lsieur,  one  word,  first," 


said  the  officer,  whose  insolent  talent  httd  al- 
ready offended  the  veteran  major;  '*we 
are  most  of  us  here  staff  ofi^cers,  and  I  need 
not  say  accustomed  to  live  pretl^  much  to- 
gether. Will  you  favor  us,  then,  with  a 
little  explanation  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
you  escaped  a  trial  in  that  business  :  your 
name,  if  I  mistake  not,  did  not  figure  be- 
fore the  tribunal  after  the  first  day  ?  " 

"Well,  sir;  and  then?" 

"  And  then  ?  why  there  is  one  only  ex- 
planation in  such  a  circumstance." 

"And  that  is  ?  if  I  may  be  so  bold — ** 

"That  the  ^mouchard'  feres  better 
than  his  victim." 

"  I  believe,  sir,"  said  I,  "  I  comprehend 
your  meaning ;  I  hope  there  will  be  no  fear 
of  your  mistaking  mine."  With  that  I 
drew  off  the  long  gauntlet  glove  I  wore, 
and  struck  him  across  the  face. 

Every  man  sprang  backward  as  I  did  so, 
as  though  a  shell  had  fallen  in  the  midst 
of  us ;  while  a  deep  voice  called  out  from 
behind  : 

"  Lc  Capitaine  Amedte  Piohot  is  under 
arrest." 

I  turned,  and  beheld  the  provost  mio*- 
shal  with  his  guard  approach,  and  take  my 
adversaiy's  sword  from  him. 

"  What  charge  is  this,  marshal  ? "  said 
he,  as  a  livid  color  spread  over  his  cheek. 

"  Your  duel  of  yesterday,  capitaine  ;  you 
seem  to  forget  all  about  it  already." 

**  Whenever  and  wherever  you  please, 
sir,"  said  I,  passing  close  beside  him,  and 
speaking  in  a  whisper. 

He  nodded  without  uttering  a  word  in 
reply,  and  moved  after  the  gua^,  while  the 
others  dispersed  silently,  and  left  me  stand- 
ingalone  in  the  Place. 

What  would  I  not  have  given  at  that 
moment  for  but  one  friend  to  counsel  and 
advise  me:  and  yet,  save  the  general,  to 
whom  I  dared  not  speak  on  such  a  subject^ 
I  had  not  one  in  the  whole  world.  It  was, 
indeed,  but  too  true,  that  life  had  little  value 
for  me ;  yet  never  did  I  contemplate  a  duel 
with  moi>3  abhorrence.  The  insult  I  had 
inflicted,  however,  could  have  no  other  re- 
sult. While  I  reasoned  thus,  the  door  of 
the  cafe  opened,  and  the  general  appeared. 

"Burke,"  cried  he,  "come  in  here,  and 
make  a  hastv  supper ;  vou  must  be  in  the 
saddle  in  half  an  nour." 

"Quite  ready,  sir." 

"  1  know  it,  my  lad.  Your  orders  are 
there :  ride  forward  to  Ettingen,  and  prepare 
the  billets  for  the  fourth  demi-brigade, 
which  will  reach  that  village  by  to-morrow 
evening;  you'll  have  time  for  something  to 
eat,  and  a  glass  of  wine,  before  the  orderly 
arrives.     This  piece  of  duty  is  put  on  you. 


I,  BIR."  HAID  I,  ■■  [  COMPHCKKND  YltlH    MEAMNO;  I    HOI'E  THRHK  Wll.l,  BE  NO  FEAR  OF 

VXREO    MISK."      IVITK     THAT   I   DI.EW   OFK    THE   I.OSIl   OAl'STLET  GLOVE   I  WORK,^ 
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becanse  a  certain  Captain  Pichot,  the  only 
one  of  the  commissarieB'  department  who 
can  speak  (Jerman^  has  jnst  been  pnt  under 
arrest  for  a  duel  he  fonght  yesterday.  I 
wish  the  court- martial  would  shoot  the  fel- 
low, with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  he's  a 
perfect  curse  to  the  whole  divisioa.  In  any 
case,  if  he  escape  this  time,  I'll  keep  my 
eye  on  him,  and  he'll  scarce  get  clear 
through  my  hands,  I  warrant  him." 

It  may  be  supposed  that  I  heard  these 
words  with  no  common  emotion,  bearing  as 
they  did  so  closely  on  my  •  own  circum- 
stances at  the  moment,  but  I  hang  down 
my  head  and  affected  to  eat,  while  the  old 
general  walked  hastily  up  and  down  the 
salony  muttering,  half  aloud,  heayy  de- 
nunciations on  the  practice  of  dueling, 
which,  at  any  cost  of  life,  he  resolyed  to  put 
down  in  his  command. 

"Done  already  !  why,  man,  youVe  eaten 
nothing.  Well,  then,  I  see  the  orderly 
without :  you've  got  a  capital  moonlight  for 
your  ride;  and  so,  au  revoir" 

"  Good-by,  sir,"  said  I,  as  I  sprang  into 
the  saddle ;  **  and  now  for  Ettingen." 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

THE  MARCH  ON  THE  DAIHJBE. 

Thbbe  is  a  strange,  unnatural  kind  of 
pleasure  felt  sometimes  in  the  continued 
attacks  of  evil  fortune :  the  dogged  courage 
with  which  we  bear  up  against  the  ills  of 
fate,  'swimming  more  strongly  as  the  waves 
grow  rougher,  has  its  own  meed  of  con- 
solation. It  is  only  at  such  a  time,  per- 
haps, that  the  really  independent  spint  of 
our  natures  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  that  we 
can  stand  amid  the  storm,  conscious  of  our 
firmness,  and  bid  the  winds  "blow  and 
crack  their  cheeks. "  Yet  through  how  many 
sorrows  must  one  have  waded  ere  he  reach 
this  point — through  what  trials  must  he 
have  passed— how  must  hope  have  paled, 
and  flickered,  and  died  out — how  must  all 
self-love,  all  ambition,  all  desire  itself  have 
withered  within  us — till  we  become  like  the 
mere  Fock  amid  the  breakers,  against  which 
the  waves  beat  in  vain  I  When  that  hour 
comes,  the  heart  has  grown  cold  and  callous 
— the  affections  have  dried  up — and  man 
looks  no  more  upon  his  fellow-men  as  bro- 
thers. Toward  this  sad  condition  I  found 
myself  rapidly  verging— the  isolation  of  my 
homeless,  friendless  state — the  death  of  my 
ho|)es — ^theuncheered  path  in  which  Iwalked 
— all  conspired  to  make  me  feel  depressed — 
and  I  perceived  that  a  half-recklessness  was 


already  stealing  over  me— and  that,  in  my 
indifference  as  to  fortune,  now  lay  my 
greatest  consolation.  There  was  a  time  when 
such  a  rencontre  as  lately  befell  me  had 
made  me  miserable  till  the  hour  came  when 
I  should  meet  mj  adversary  ;  now,  my  blood 
boiled  with  no  mdignant;  passion— no  cur- 
rent of  angry  vengeance  stirred  through 
my  veins — a  stupid  sullenness  was  over  me, 
and  I  cared  nothing  what  might  happen. 
And  if  this  state  became  not  permanent,  I 
owe  it  to  youtli  alone— the  mainspring  of 
many  of  our  best  endeavoi*s. 

•  We  had  traveled  some  seven  or  eight 
miles,  when  we  stopped  for  a  few  seconds 
at  the  door  of  a  oaoaret,  and  then  I  dis- 
covered for  the  first  time  that  my  old  friend 
Pioche  was  the  corpoml  of  our  little  party. 
To  my  slight  reproach  for  his  not  having 
sooner  made  himself  known  to-  me,  the 
honest  fellow  replied  that  he  saw  I  was  low 
in  spirits  about  something,  and  did  not  wish 
to  obtrude  upon  me.  "  li^ot  but,  after  all, 
mon  lieutenant,  the  best  way  is  always  to 

*  face  front '  against  bad  luck,  and  charge 
through — saperminty  that's  the  way  we  did 
at  Marengo,  when  Desaix's  corps  was  cutoff 
from  the  left — But  pardon,  mo^i  afficier,  1 
forgot  you  were  not  there."  There  was 
something  so  pleasant  in  the  CTuff  courtesy 
of  the  hardy  cuirassier,  that  1  willingly  led 
him  on  to  speak  of  his  former  life — a  sub- 
ject which,  once  entered  on,  he  followed  as 
fancy  or  memory  suggested. 

**I  used  to  feel  low-spirited  myself, 
once,"  said  Pioche,  as  he  smoothed  down 
his  great  moustache  with  a  complacent  mo- 
tion of  his  fingers — **  I  used  to  he  very  low 
in  heart  when  I  entered  the  service  first, 
and  saw  all  my  old  schoolfellows  and  com- 
panions winning  their  epaulettes,  and  be- 
coming captains  and  colonels — ay,  parbleUy 
and  martchals,  too — while,  because  I  could 
not  read,  I  was  to  remain  all  my  life  in  the 
ranks — as  if  one  could  not  force  a  palisade, 
nor  break  through  a  square,  till  he  had 
stuffed  his  head  with  learning.  All  this 
made  me  very  sad,  and  I  would  sit  brooding 
over  it  for  hours  long  ;  but  at  last  I  began 
to  think  my  own  lot  was  not  the  worst  after 
all — my  duty  was  easily  done,  and,  when 
over,  1  could  sleep  sound  till  the  reveil 
blew.  I  ran  no  danger  of  being  scolded  by 
the  Petit  Caporal,  because  my  division  wa^ 
not  somewhere  yesterday,  nor  in  some  other 
place  to-day.  He  never  came  with  a  frown 
to  ask  me  why  I  had  not  captured  another 
howitzer,  and  taken  more  prisoners.  No, 
faith  1  It  was  always,  '  Well  done,  Pioche 
— bravely  done,  mon  enfant ! — ^here's  a  piece 
of  twenty  francs  to  drink  my  health.'  Or, 
perhaps,  he'd  mutter  between  his  tcetfa,^* 
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*  That  honest  fellow  thei*c  would  make  a  Miiictte !  she  blushed  scarlet,  and  nearij 
better  general  than  one-half  of  them/ — not  ^  dropped  with  shame^  but  that  did  not  pre- 
tliat  he  was  in  earnest^  you  know — but  still '  vent  her  dasliing  up  the  breach  toward  the 
it  was  pleasant  just  to  hear  it"  >  wounded  man  ;  not  that  it  was  of  any  mc, 

**  And  yet,  Pioche,"  said  I,  "it  does  sur-  though — lie  was  dead  when  she  cot  up." 

5)rise  me  why,  seeing  that  this  want  of       'U  should  like  much  to  sec  Mademoisdlei 
earning  was  the^  bar  to  your  promotion,  '  Is  she  still  with  the  Fourth  ?  " 
you  did  not — "  !     "  Yes,  mon  lieutenant ;  I  parted  with  her 

"  And  so  I  did,  mon  lieutenant ;  at  least '  a  few  hours  ago."  A  half  suppressed  sisk 
I  tried  to  learn  to  read.  ilorbJeu!  it  was  a '  that  followed  these  words  showed  that  ue 
weary  time  for  me.  I'd  mther  be  under  worthy  corporal  was  touched  on  the  most 
arrest  three  days  a  week,  than  be  at  it  again,  tender  key  of  his  nature,  and  for  some  time 
Mademoiselle  Minctte — she  was  the  vivan-  he  lapsed  into  a  silence  I  could  not  rentaie 
diere  of  ours — undertook  to  teach  me  ;  and  '  to  break.  At  length,  desiring  to  give  the 
I  used  to  go  over  to  the  canteen  every  even- '  conversation  a  turn,  I  asked  if  he  )mew  the 
ing  after  drill.     Many  a  sad  heart  had  I   Capitaine  Piehot 

over  these  same  lessons^  Sapreloite,  IdouXdi  ^'Know  him  I  "  cried  Pioche,  almoet 
learn  the  look  of  every  man  in  a  brigade 'bounding  in  his  saddle  as  he  spoke.  ^'Thatl 
before  I  could  know  the  letters  in  the  alpha-  -  do.  Peste  !  I  have  good  reason  to  know  him. 
bet,  they  looked  so  confoundedly  alike  when  See  there."  With  that  he  lifted  the  curled 
they  stood  up  all  in  a'lino.  The  only  fel-  ,  moustache  from  his  upper  lip,  and  disclosed 
lows  I  could  distinguish  were  the  big  ones,  \  to  my  view  a  blue  scar  that  marked  fsoft 
that  were  probably  the  sergeants  and  sons-  side  of  his  mouth.  "  That  wa£  his  doing." 
officiers  ;  and  when  my  eye  was  fixed  on  '  "  Indeed  !  How  so,  pray  ?  " 
onecolumn,  it  would  stray  away  to  another,  \  "Til  tell  you;  we  wore  in  garrison  ftt 
and  then  mademoiselle  would  laugh — and  Metz,  where,  as  you  know,  the  great  com* 
that  would  lead  to  something  else.  Et  ma  ;  missariat  station  is  held — thousands  of  can- 
foiy  the  spelling-book  was  soon  thrown  i  non  and  mortars,  shells  and  shot,  and  tons 
aside,  and  lessons  given  up  for  that  even-  |  of  powder  without  end.  Well,  the  orden 
ing."  I  were  very  strict  against  smoking— any  man 

*'I  suppose  Mademoiselle  Minette  was  found  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  was  sen- 
prettv,  Pioche  ?"  |  tenced  to  a  week  in  the  *salle  de  police/ 

"  Was  !  ay,  and  is,  too.  What  1  mon  i  and  I  can't  say  what  else  besides.  When 
lieutenant,  did  you  never  see  her  on  piiradc  ?  ^  we  marched  into  the  town  this  order  stared 
She's  the  handsomest  girl  in  the  army,  and  i  us  everywhere  in  the  face — a  great  placard, 
rides  so  well — mille  caiions  !  She  might  i  with  big  letters,  which  they  who  could  read 
have  been  a  great  lady  before  this,  if  she'd  |  said  was  against  smoking.  Now,  moat  <^ 
have  left  the  regiment — but  no,  she'd  die  i  us  came  from  Alsace,  and  it  was  pretty 
first!    Her  fatlier  was  tambour-major  with 


ns,  and  killed  at  Groningen,  when  she  was 
only  an  infant — and  we  used  to  carry  her 
about  in  our  arms  on  the  march,  and  hand 


much  like  setting  a  fish  to  live  on  drvland, 
bidding  us  go  without  tobacco.  As  for  me^ 
I  smoke  just  as  I  breathe,  without  knowing 
or  thinking  of  it.    My  pipe  lies  in  my  montb 


her  from  one  to  another.     I  have  seen  her  I  as  naturally  as  my  foot  rcst^  in  the  stirmp ; 
pass  from  the  leading  files  to  the  baggage- 1  and  so,  although  I  intended  to  obey  tk 

Suard,  on  a  long  summer's  day — that  I ,  order,  I  knew  well  the  time  might  com» 
ave.  Le  Petit  Oaporal  knows  her  well —  j  when,  just  from  not  thinking^  I  iSioald  be 
she  gave  him  a  gourd  full  of  eau-de-tne  at  j  caught  smoking  away — for  if  I  were  M 
Oairo,  when  he  was  so  faint  he  could  scarcely  j  guard  over  a  magazine  it  would  be  all  the 
speak.  It  was  after  that  he  saw  her  in  the  I  same — I  could  not  help  it.  So  I  resolyei 
breach  at  Acre— one  of  our  fellows  was !  as  the  only  way  not  to  be  caught  trippnA 
lying  wounded  in  the  ruins,  and  made-  |  to  leave  all  my  pipes  in  a  secret  plaoe^  tOi 
moiselle  waited  till  the  storming  party  fell  I  the  time  came  for  us  to  leave  Jlets---aB 
back,  and  then  ran  up  to  him  with  her  j  hour,  I  need  not  say,  we  all  anzioady kmg* 
flask  in  her  hand.  'Whose  pretty  ankles  I  ed  for.  This  I  did,"  continued  Pioche 
are  these  ?  I  think  I  ought  to  know  them,'  '^  that  same  evening,  and  all  went  on  bronr 
said  an  officer,  as  she  passed  along.     '  No  bly  for  some  time,  when  one  nighty  is  1 


flattery  will  do  with  me,  monsieur,'  oried 
Minette  ;  *  it's  hard  enough  to  get  one's  liv- 
ing here,  without  giving  Nantz  brandy  for 
nothing.'  Bacriatt  I  when  the  laugh  made 
her  turn  about,  she  saw  it  was  &e  Petit 
Caporal  hixuaelf  who  jpoke  to  her.    Poor 


was  returning  to  quarters,  the  devi|i 
who  meddles  with  everything  in  thii 
world,  made  me  stick  my  han£  into  thfi 

Socket  of  my  undress  jaoke^  and  I  theft 
iscovered  a  little  bit  of  a  pipe  about  tha 
length  ot  one  joint  of  yotir  thumb-Hl  p99 
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icrabby  thing    of  clay,  sure  eiion<;:h — but 

there  ft  was,  and,  worse  still,  roiidy  filled 

prith  tobacco.      Had   it  been  a  go()d-sizod 

meerec'hainn,  with  a  tassel  and  an  amber 

mouthpiece,  1  had  resisted  like  a  man  ;  but 

the  temptation  came  in  so  humble  a  8ba]>e, 

I  thought  I  was  only  guilty  of  a  small  sin 

in  inmsgressing,  and  so  1  lit  my  little  friend, 

and  wt.nt  gayly  along  toward  "the  barracks. 

Just  as  I  parsed  the  corner  of  the  mar- 

ket-plaf-e  I  beard  a  great  noise  of  voices  and 

laughing  in  a  cafi'*,  and  recognized  the  tones 

of  our  major  and  some  of  the  officers,  as 

thevpiu  pipping  their  wine  in  the  verandah. 

Before  I  could  raise  my  hand  to  my  mouth, 

Canit:iine  Pichot  cried  out — *llalte  la! — 

rijrht  alx)ut  face — attention  ! — left  wheel — 

eyes  front ! '     This  I  did,  as  if  on  jiarade, 

arid  stood  stock  still — when  suddenly  crack 

▼ent  a  noise,  and  a  pistol  bullet  smashed 

the  p!])c  in  two,  and  grazed  mv  lip,  when  a 

TOir  of  laughing  followed,  as  fie  called  out 

louder  than  before — *  Quick  march  ! ' — and 

I  Jtopjxxl  out  to  niy  quarters,  never  fuming 

niv  lirad  right  or  left,  i^ot  knowing  what 

otW  hall  jinictice  might  be  in  store  for  nie, 

Tunnnre  dc  Dien  !    a  little  windage  of  the 

dirtt  might  have  cost  me  every  tooth  I  have 

in  the  world/' 

**It  was  a  cruel  iest,  Pioche,  and  you're 
aj:o(Kl-huniored  fellow  to  take  it  so  easilv." 

'*N(>r  so,  lieutenant,  I  had  no  punish- 
ment nfterward,  and  was  well  content  to  be 
quit  for  the  fright." 

Witli  such  stray  memories  of  his  cam- 
rQi::ning  days  did  Pioche  beguile  the  way 
—now  rnoralizing  over  the  chances  and 
ehanzcs  of  a  soldiers  fortune — now  com- 
fortini:  himself  with  some  pleasant  reflec- 
tion tiiat,  even  in  his  own  humble  walk,  he 
had  assisted  at   some  of  the  greatest  tri- 
nmphs  of    the   French    armies.      Of  the 
future  he  spoke  with  the  easy  confidence  of  | 
one  who  felt  that  in  the  Emperors  guid- 
ance there  conld  be  full  trust — both  of  the 
cause  bcin.!:!^  a  just  one,  and  the  result  vic- 
torious.    A  perfect  type  of  his  class,  his 
bravery  was  only  to  be  equaled  bv  the  im- 
plicit confidence  he  felt  in  his  leader.  That 
tlie  troops  of  any  country,  no  matter  how 
numerous  and  well  equipi)ed,  could  resist  a 
French  army,  was  a  problem  he  could  not 
even  entertain.     The  thing  was  too  absurd  ; 
and  if  3>^'apoleon  did  not  at  that  moment 
wield  undisputed  sway  over  the  whole  of 
Europe,  it  was  simply  owing  to  his  excess 
of  moderation,  and  the  willing  sacrifice  of 
lis  ambition  to  his  greater  love  of  libertv. 

I  confess,  if  I  were  sometimes  tempted  to 
smile  at  the  simplicity  of  the  honest  soldier, 
I  was  more  often  carried  away  by  his  warm 
enthusiasm;  so  freqaently,  too,  did  he  in- 


terweave in  his  narrative  the  mention  of 
those  great  victories,  whose  fame  was  un- 
questionable, that,  in  my  assent  to  the 
facts,  I  went  a  great  way  in  my  concurrence 
with  the  inferences  hu  ("led need  from  them. 
And  thus  we  traveled  on  for  several  days, 
in  advance  of  the  division,  regulating  the 
halting-places  and  the  billets,  according  to 
the  nature  and  facilities  of  the  country. 
The  towns  and  villages  in  our  "route"  pre- 
sented an  aspect  of  the  most  profound 
peace  ;  and  however  strange  it  seemed,  yet 
each  day  attested  how  completely  ignorant 
the  people  were  of  the  advance  of  that 
mighty  army  that  now,  in  four  vast  columns 
of  march,  was  ]>ourmg  its  thousands  into 
the  heart  of  Germanv.  The  Princes  of 
Baden  and  Darmstadt,  through  whose  ter- 
ritories we  passed,  had  not  as  yet  given  in 
their  adherence  to  the  Emperor ;  and  the 
mhabitants  of  those  countries  seemed  per- 
plexed and  confused  at  the  intentions  of 
their  ]>owcrful  neighbor,  whose  immense 
trains  of  ammunition,  and  enormous  i)arks 
of  artillery,  filled  every  road,  and  blocked 
up  every  village. 

At  length  we  reached  Manheim,  where  a 
portion  of  the  corps  of  Mart'clial  Davoust 
were  in  waiting  to  join  us  ;  and  there  we 
first  learned,  by  the  impenal  bulletin,  the 
object  of  the  war,  and  the  destination  of  the 
troo])s.  The  document  "was  written  by  Na- 
poleon himself,  and  bore  abundant  evidence 
of  his  style.  After  the  usual  programme, 
attesting  his  sincere  love  for  pence,  and  his 
desire  for  the  cultivation  of  those  happy 
and  industiious  habits  which  make  nations 
more  ])rosperou3  than  glorious,  it  went  on 
to  speak  of  the  great  coalition  between  Rus- 
sia and  Austria,  which,  in  nnion  with  the 
*^pnrfitle  Albion,"  had  no  other  thought 
nor  wish  tluin  the  aba?^ment  and  dismem- 
berment of  Prance.  ^*  But,  soldiers  !  "con- 
tinued he,  "your  Emperor  is  in  the  midst 
of  you.  France  itself,  in  all  its  majesty,  is 
at  Vour  back,  and  vou  are  hut  the  advanced 
guard  of  a  mighty  peo})le  !  There  aix*  fa- 
tigues and  privations,  battles  and  foived 
marches,  before  you  ;  but  let  them  oj)pose 
to  us  every  resistance  they  arc  able — we 
swear  never  to  crv  Halt !  till  we  have 
j)lanted  our  eagles  on  the  territory  of  our 
enemies ! " 

We  halted  two  days  at  Manheim  to  per- 
mit some  regiments  to  come  up,  and  then 
marc'hed  forward  to  Nordlmgen,  which 
place  the  Emperor  himself  had  only  quitted 
the  night  before.  Here  the  report^  reached 
us  that  a  smart  affair  had  taken  place  the 
previous  morning,  between  an  Austrian 
division  and  a  portion  of  Ney'a  advanced 
guard,  in  which  wx»  had  rather  the  worst  of 
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it,  and  had  lost  some  prisoners.    The  news  \  was  forced  marches,  bivouacs  hastily  brokan 


excited  considerable  discontent  among  the 
troops,  and  increased  their  impatience  to 
move  forward  to  a  very  great  decree. 
Meanwhile,  the  different  divisions  of  the 
French  army  were  converffing  toward  Ulm, 
from  tlie  north,  south,  and  west ;  and  every 
hour  brought  them  nearer  to  that  devoted 
spot,  which  as  yet,  in  the  security  of  an 
enormous  garrison,  never  dreamed  of  sud- 
den attack. 

The  corps  of  Soult  was  now  puslied  for- 
ward to  Augsburg,  and  extended  by  a  line 
of  commumcation  to  Meiningen,  the  only 
channel  of  communication  which  remained 
opened  to  the  enemy.  The  (jiiartier-gene- 
ral  of  the  Emneror  was  estabhshed  at  Zum- 
merhausen.  Ney  was  at  Guntzburg,  Mar- 
mont  threatened  in  the  west,  and  Bernadotte, 
arriving  by  forced  marches  from  Prussia, 
hovered  in  the  north,  so  that  Ulm  was  in- 
vested in  eveiy  direction  at  one  blow,  and 
that  in  a  space  of  time  almost  inconceiv- 
able. 

While  these  immense  combinations  were 
being  effected,  requiring  as  they  did  an 
enormous  extent  of  circumference  to  march 
over,  before  the  fortress  could  be  thus  in- 
closed, as  it  were,  within  our  grasp,  our 
astonishment  increased  daily  that  the 
Austrians  delayed  to  give  battle  ;  but,  as 
if  terrorstricken,  they  waited  on,  day  after 
day,  while  the  measures  for  their  ruin  were 
accomplishing.  At  length  a  desperate 
sortie  was  made  from  the  prrison,  and  a 
large  body  of  troops  escaping  by  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube,  directed  their  course 
toward  Bohemia ;  while  another  corps,  in 
the  opposite  direction,  forced  back  Ney's 
advanced  guard,  and  took  the  road  toward 
Nordlingen.  Having  directed  a  strong  de- 
tachment in  pursuit  of  this  latter  corps, 
which  was  commanded  by  the  Archduke 
Frederick  himself,  the  Emperor  closed  in 
around  Ulm,  and,  forcing  the  passage  of 
the  river  at  Elchingcn,  pi*eparea  for  the 
final  attack. 

While  these  dispositions  were  being  ef- 
fected, the  cavalry  brigade,  under  General 
D'Auvergne,  consisting  of  three  regiments 
of  heavy  dragoons,  the  4th  Cuirassiers,  and 
8th  Hussars,  continued  to  descend  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube,  in  pursuit  of  a  part 
of  the  Austrian  garrison  which  had  taken 
that  line  in  retreat  toward  Vienna.  We 
followed  as  far  as  Guntzburg  witliout 
coming  up  with  them,  aihd  there  the  news 
of  the  capitulation  of  Meiningen,  with  its 
garrison  of  six  thousand  men,  to  Marechal 
Doult,  reached  us,  along  with  an  order  to 
return  to  Ulm. 

Up  to  this  time  all  I  had  seen  of  war 


up,  hurried  movements  in  advance  and  re- 
treat^ the  fatigue  of  night  parties,  and  a 
continual  alert  At  first  tne  hourly  ex- 
pectation of  coming  in  sight  of  the  enemy 
kept  up  our  spirits ;  but  when  day  aftor 
day  passed,  and  the  same  pursuit  followed, 
where  the  pursued  never  a})peared,  the 
younger  soldiers  gnimbled  loudly  at  &• 
tigues  undertaken  without  object,  and,  u 
it  seemed  to  them,  by  mistake. 

On  the  night  of  the  17th  of  October  we 
bivouacked  within  a  leauge  of  Ulm. 
Scarcely  were  the  pickets  formed  for  the 
ni^ht,  when  orders  came  for  the  whole 
brigade  to  assemble  under  arms  at  day- 
break.  A  thousand  rumors  were  abroad  ai 
to  the  meaning  of  the  order,  but  none  came 
near  the  true  solution ;  indeed,  the  dif- 
ficulty was  increased  by  the  added  com- 
mand, that  the  regiments  should  appear 
*'  en  grande  ienue/^ or  in  full  dress.  I  saw 
that  my  old  commander  made  a  point  of 
keeping  me  in  suspense  as  to  the  morrow, 
and  affected,  as  much  as  possible,  an  air 
of  indifference  on  the  subject.  He  had 
himself  arrived  late  from  Ulm,  where  he 
had  seen  the  Emperor,  and  amused  me  by 
mentioning  the  surprise  of  an  Austrian 
aide-de-camp,  who,  sent  to  deliver  a  let- 
ter, found  his  Majesty  sitting  with  his 
boots  off,  and  stretched  before  a  bivouac 
fire. 

"Yes,''  said  Napoleon,  divining  at  once 
his  astonishment,  "it  is  even  so.  Your 
master  wished  to  remind  me  of  my  old 
trade,  and  I  hope  that  the  imperial  pur- 
ple  has    not   made    me    forget    its   lea^ 


sons.' 

By  daybreak  the  next  morning  our  bri- 
gade was  in  the  saddle,  and  in  motion  to- 
ward the  quartier-goneral — a  gently  rising 
ground,  surmounted  by  a  fsirm-house^ 
where  the  Emperor  had  nxed  his  (^uartenk 
As  we  mountea  the  hill  we  came  in  sight 
of  the  whole  army  drawn  up  in  battle 
array.  They  stood  in  columns  of  division^ 
with  artillery  and  cavalry  between  them, 
the  bands  of  the  various  regiments  in 
frontt 

The  day  was  a  brilliant  one,  and  heiffht- 
ened  the  effect  of  the  scene.  Beyond  ni 
lay  Ulm — silent  as  if  untenanted.  Not  a 
sentinel  appeared  on  the  walls ;  the  vei^ 
fijag  had  disappeared  from  the  battlements 
Our  surprise  was  great  at  this ;  but  boir 
was  it  increased  as  the  rumor  fled  from 
mouth  to  month — "Ulm  has  capitulated: 
thirty-five  thousand  men  have  become 
prisoners  of  war  1 "  Ere  the  first  momenta 
of  wonder  had  ceased,  the  staff  of  the  Em- 
peror was  seen  passing  along  the  line,  and 
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finally  taking  up  its  station  on  the  hill^ 
while  the  regimental  bands  burst  forth  into 
one  crash  the  most  spirit-stirring  and  ex- 
citing. The  proud  notes  swelled  ai^d  filled 
the  air  as  the  sun,  bursting  forth  with  in- 
creased brilliancy,  tipped  every  helmet  and 
banner,  and  displayed  the  mighty  hosts  in 
all  the  splendor  of  their  pageantry.  Be- 
neath the  hill  stretched  a  vast  plain  in  the 
direction  of  Neuburg,  and  here  we  at  first 
supposed  it  was  the  Emperor's  intention 
to  review  the  troops ;  but  a  very  differ- 
ent scene  was  destined  to  pass  on  that 
spot. 

Suddenly  a  single  gun  boomed  out,  and 
as  the  lazy  smoke  moved  heavily  alon^  the 
earth,  the  gates  of  Ulm  opened,  and  the 
head  of  an  Austrian  column  appeared. 
Not  with  beat  of  drum,  or  colors  flyinff, 
did  they  advance — ^but  slow  in  step,  with 
arms  reversed,  and  their  heads  downcast, 
they  marched  on  toward  the  mound  ;  de- 
filing beneath  this,  they  moved  into  the 
plain,  and,  corps  by  corps,  piled  their  arms, 
and  resumed  tneir  "route,  the  white  lino 
seipentining  along  the  vast  plain,  and 
stretching  away  into  the  dim  distance. 
Never  was  a  sight  so  sad  as  this  I  All  that 
war  can  present  of  suffering  and  bloodshed, 
all  that  the  battle-field  can  show  of  dead 
and  dying,  were  nothing  to  the  miserable 
abasement  of  those  thousands,  who  from 
daybreak  till  noon  poured  on  their  unceas- 
ing tide. 

On  the  hill  beside  the  Emperor  stood 
several  officers  in  white  uniform,  whose 
sad  faces  and  suffering  looks  attested  the 
misery  of  their  hearts.  **  Better  a  thousand 
deaths  than  such  humiliation!"  was  the 
muttered  cry  of  every  man  about  me ; 
while  in  very  sorrow  at  such  a  scene,  the 
tears  coursed  down  the  hardy  cheeks  of 
many  a  bronzed  soldier,  and  some  turned 
away  their  heads,  unable  to  behold  the 
spectacle. 

Seventy  pieces  of  cannon,  with  a  long 
train  of  ammunition  wagons,  and  four 
thousand  cavalry  horses,  brought  up  the 
rear  of  this  melancholy  procession — the 
spoils  of  the  capitulation  of  TTlm.  Truly, 
ii  that  day  were,  as  the  imperial  bulletin 
announced  it,  ^'one  of  the  most  glorious 
for  Prance,*'  it  was  also  the  darkest  in  the 
history  of  Austria — when  thirty-two  regi- 
ments of  infantry  and  fifteen  of  cavalry, 
with  artillery  ana  siege  defenses  of  every 
kind,  laid  down  their  arms  and  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners.  Thus  in  fifteen  days 
from  the  passing  of  the  Bhine  was  the 
campaign  begun  and  ended,  and  the  Aus- 
trian Empire  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Na- 
poleon. 


CHAPTER    XUV. 


THE  CANTEEN. 


The  Emperor  returned  that  night  to 
Elchingen  accompanied  by  a  numerous 
staff,  among  whom  was  the  General  d'Au- 
vergne.  I  remember  well  the  toilsome 
ascent  of  the  steep  town,  which,  built  on 
a  cliff  above  the  Danube,  was  now  little 
better  than  a  heap  of  ruins,  from  the 
assault  of  Ney's  division  two  days  before. 
Scrambling  our  way  over  fallen  houses  and 
massive  fragments  of  masonry,  we  reached 
the  square  tnat  forms  the  highest  point  of 
the  city ;  from  thence  we  looked  down 
upon  tne  great  plain,  with  the  majestic 
Danube  winding  along  for  miles  ;  in  the 
valley  lay  Ulm — now  sad  and  silent ;  no 
watcn-fires  blazed  along  its  deserted  ram- 
parts, and  through  i^  open  gates  there 
streamed  the  idle  tide  of  soldiers  and  camp 
followers,  curious  to  see  the  place  whicn 
once  they  had  deemed  almost  impre^able. 
The  quartier-gcneral  was  established  here, 
and  the  different  staffs  disposed  of  them* 
selves,  as  well  as  they  were  able,  through- 
out the  houses  near.  Most  of  these, 
indeed,  had  been  deserted  by  their  inhabit- 
ants, whose  dread  of  the  French  was  a 
feeling  ministered  to  by  every  artifice  in 
the  power  of  the  Austrian  government. 
Aa  for  me,  I  wa«  but  a  young  campaigner, 
and  might  from  sheer  ignorance  liave 
passed  my  night  in  the  open  air,  when  by 
good  fortune  I  caught  sight  of  my  old 
companion,  Pioche,  huriyiiig  along  a  nar- 
row street,  carrying  a  basket  well  stored 
with  bottles  on  his  arm. 

"  Ah,  mon  lieutenant,  you  here,  and  not 
supped  yet,  I'd  wager  a  crown  ?  " 

"You'd  win  it,  too,  Pioche;  nor  do  I 
see  very  great  chance  of  my  doing  so." 

"  Come  along  with  me,  sir ;  Mademoi- 
selle Minette  has  just  opened  her  canteen 
in  the  fiower-market — such  it  was  once, 
they  tell  me — but  there  is  little  odor  left 
there  now,  save  such  as  contract  powder 
gives.  But  no  matter,  you'll  have  a  roast 
capon  and  sausages,  and  some  of  the  Aus- 
trian wine ;  I  have  just  secured  half  a  dozen 
bottles  here.'* 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  this  was  an  invi- 
tation there  was  no  declining,  and  I  joined 
the  corporal  at  once,  and  hurried  on  to 
mademoiselle's  quarters.  We  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far,  when  the  noise  of  voices  speak- 
ing and  singing  in  a  loud  tone  announced 
that  we  were  approaching  the  canteen. 

"You  hear  them,  mon  lieutenant,"  said 
Pioche,  with  a  look  of  delight,  "you  hear 
the  rogues.    Par  St.  Jacques,  they  know 
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where  to  make  themselves  merry.  Good 
wine  for  drinking,  lodging  for  nothing,  fire 
for  the  trouble  of  lightmg  it,  are  bmve 
inducements  to  enjoy  life." 

*'  But  it's  a  canteen  ;  surely  mademoi- 
selle is  paid  ?  " 

**Not  the  first  night  of  a  campaign,  I 
suppose/'  said  he,  with  a  voice  of  rebuke. 
*'  Parbleu  !  that  would  be  a  pretty  affair  ! 
No,  no  ;  each  man  brings  what  he  can 
find,  drinks  what  he  is  able,  and  leaves  the 
rest — which,  after  all,  is  a  very  fair  stock 
in  trade  to  begm  with  ;  and  so  now,  mon 
lieutenant,  to  commence  operations  regu- 
larly, just  slinff  this  ham  on  vour  sabre 
over  your  shoulder,  and  take  tliis  turkey 
carelesslv  in  your  hand — that's  it — here  we 
are — follow  me." 

Passing  through  an  arched  gateway,  we 
entered  a  little  court-yard,  where  several 
horses  were  picketed,  the  ground  about 
them  being  strewn  with  straw  knee-deep  ; 
cavalry  saddles,  holsters,  and  sheep-skins 
lay  confusedly  on  every  side,  along  with 
saores  and  carbines  ;  a  great  lamp,  detached 
from  its  position  over  the  street  entrance, 
was  8us}>ended  from  a  lance  out  of  a  win- 
dow, and  threw  its  light  over  the  scene. 
Stepping  cautiously  through  this  chaotic 
heap,  we  reached  a  glass  door,  from  within 
which  the  riotous  sounds  were  most  audi- 
bly issuing.  Pioche  pushed  it  open,  and 
we  entered  a  large  room,  full  fifty  feet 
in  length,  at  one  end  of  which,  under  a 
species  of  canopy,  formed  by  two  old  regi- 
mental colors,  sat  Mademoiselle  Minette — 
for  80  I  guessed  to  be  a  very  pretty  bru- 
nette, with  a  most  decidedly  Parisian  look 
about  her  air  and  toilet ;  a  table,  covered 
with  a  snow-white  napkin,  was  in  front 
of  her,  on  which  lay  a  large  bouquet 
and  an  open  book,  in  which  she  appear- 
ed to  be  writing  as  we  came  in.  The 
room  on  either  side  was  filled  by  small 
tables,  around  which  sat  parties  drinking, 
card-playing,  singing,  or  quarreling,  as  it 
might  be,  with  a  degree  of  energy  and  vo- 
ciferation only  campaigning  can  give  an 
idea  of. 

The  first  thing  which  surprised  me  was, 
that  all  ranks  in  the  service  seemed  confus- 
edly mixed  up  together,  there  being  no 
distinction  of  class  whatever ;  captains  and 
corporals,  sergeants,  lieutenants,  colonels, 
and  tambour-majors,  were  inextricably 
commingled,  hob-nobbing,  hand-shaking, 
and  oven  kissing  in  turn  ;  that  most  frater- 
nal and  familiar  *'Tu"of  dearest  friend- 
ship being  heard  on  every  side. 

Resisting  a  hundred  invitations  to  join 
some  party  or  other  as  he  passed  up  the 
room,  Pioche  led  me  forwturd  toward  Made- 


moiselle Minette,  to  present  me  in  dae 
form  ere  I  took  my  place. 

The  honest  corporal,  who  would  haie 
charged  a  square  without  blinking,  seemd 
actually  to  tremble  as  he  came  near  tbe 
prettv  vivandiere,  and  when,  witha  rogniih 
twinkle  of  her  dark  eye,  and  a  half  smile 
on  her  saucy  lip,  she  said,  *^ Ah!  cest  M^ 
ffros  Pioche  9  "  the  poor  fellow  could  onlf 
mutter  a  "  Omi,  tnademoiselley'  inaToios 
scarce  loud  enough  to  be  heard. 

*' And,  monsieur,"  said  she,  "whoa 
I  have  the  honor  to  see  ?*' 

''  Is  my  lieutenant,  mademoiselle ;  or  b 
is  aide-de-camp  of  my  general,  which  coma 
to  the  same  thing." 

With  a  few  words  of  gracious  civility 
well   and  neatly  expressed,   madcmoirai 
welcomed  me  to  the  canteen,  which,  ihl; 
said,  had  often  been  graced  by  the  preseiMil^ 
of  General  d'Auvergne  himself. 

*'  Yes,  bv  St.  Denis ! "  cried  Pioche,  wift 
energy,  **  trince  Murat,  and  3iurechalBi- 
voust,  too,  have  been  here."  DroppiiiElui; 
voice  to  a  whisper,  he  added  6ometDi]U|: 
that  called  a  faint  blush  to  mademoiBeDn 
cheek  as  she  replied, 

"  You  think  so,  do  you  ?"  Then,  tun- 
ing to  me,  asked  if  I  were  not  disposed  to 
sup. 

"Yes,  that  he  is,"  intemiptcd  Piochi^l 
"and  here  is  the  viaterielj"  withwbidil 
he  displayed  his  pannier  of  bottles,  uA  - 

Sointed  to  the  spoils  which,  following  lui  , 
irections,  I  carried  in  my  hands.  Ihl 
corporal  having  dispatched  the  fowls  to  till 
kitchen,  proceeded  to  arrange  a  little  taUf 
at  a  short  distance  from  where  mademoiidtl 
sat  —  an  arrangement,  I  could  peRsein|^ 
which  called  forth  some  rather  ang^  looli 
from  those  around  the  room,  and  I  coon 
overhear  more  than  one  muttered  Sacnl 
as  to  the  ambitious  pretension  of  the  "gmk 
Pioche." 

He  himself  paid  little,  if  any,  attendoi 
to  these  signs  of  discontent,  hut  seeme^ 
wholly  occupied  in  perfecting  the  tilll 
arrangements,  which  he  did  with  the  skit 
and  dispatch  of  a  tavern  waiter. 

"  Here,  mon  lieutenant,  this  is  yoif 
place,"  said  he,  with  a  bow,  as  he  pl^^^dji 
chair  for  me  at  the  head  of  the  board ;  8b| 
then,  with  a  polite  obeisance  to  the  fa^b^ 
he  added,  ^^Avec permission,  mademoistibt . 
and  took  his  own  seat  at  the  side. 

A  very  appetizing  dish  made  its  vpftMtr 
ance  at  this  moment,  and  notwithstuidiv 
my  curiosity  to  watch  the  proceeding!^ 
the  party,  and  my  admiration  for  nuj^i^ 
moiselle  herself,  hunger  carried  the 
and  I  was  soon  too  deeply  engaged  in 
discussion  of  my  supper  to  pay  much 
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idon  to  aught  else.  It  was  ji^  then^  that^ 
forgetting  where  I  was,  and  unmindful 
that  I  was  not  enjoying  the  regular  fare  of 
an  inn,  I  called  out,  as  if  to  the  waiter,  for 
**hread."  A  roar  of  laughter  ran  through 
the  room  at  xnr  mistaice,  when  a  dark- 
whiskered  little  fellow,  in  an  undress  frook, 
stuck  his  small  sword  into  a  loaf,  and 
handed  it  to  me  from  the  table  where  he  safe. 

There  was  something  in  the  act  which 
rather  puzzled  me,  and  might  have  con- 
tinued longer  to  do  so,  had  not  Pioche 
whispered  me  in  a  low  Yoice— ''Take  it, 
take  it" 

i  reached  out  my  hand  for  the  purpose, 
when,  just  as  I  had  caught  the  loaf,  with 
a  slight  motion  of  -his  wrist  he  disengaged 
the  point  of  the  weapon,  and  gave  me  a 
scratch  on  the  back  of  my  hand.  The 
gesture  I  made  called  forth  a  renei^ed  peal 
of  laughing,  and  I  now  perceived,  from 
the  little  man's  triumphant  look  at  his 
companions,  that  the  whole  thing  was.  in- 
tended as  an  insult.  Besolving,  however, 
to  go  quietly  in  the  matter,  I  held  out  my 
hand  when  it  was  still  bleeding,  and  ^aid — 
^*  You  perceive,  sir." 

''  Ah,  an  accident,  morbleu,*^  said  he, 
with  a  careless  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  and 
a  half  leer  of  impertinent  indifference. 

*'  So  is  this,  also,"  replied  I,  as,  spring- 
ing up,  I  seized  the  sword  he  was  returning 
to  its  scabbard,  and  smashed  the  blade 
across  my  knee. 

*'  Well  done,  well  done  ! "  cried  twenty 
voices  in  a  breath,  while  the  whole  room 
rose  in  a  confused  manner  to  take  one  side 
or  other  in  the  contest,  several  crowding 
around  the  little  man,  whose  voice  had 
suddenly  lost  its  tone  of  easy  impertinence, 
and  was  now  heard  swearing  away,  with 
the  most  guttural  intonation. 

**  What  kind  of  a  swordsman  are  you  ?  " 
whispered  Pioche  in  my  ear. 

''Sufficiently  expert  to  care  little  for  an 
enemy  of  his  caliber." 

'*  Ah,  you  don't  know  that,"  replied  he, 
**  it's  FrauQois,  the  maitre  (Tarmes  of  the 
Fourth." 

''You  must  not  fight  him,  monsieur," 
aaid  Mademoiselle,  as  she  laid  her  hand  on 
mine,  and  looked  up  into  my  face  with  a 
most  expressive  glance. 

"  They  are  waiting  for  you  without,  mon 
lieutenant,"  said  an  old  sergeant-major, 
touching  his  cap  as  he  spoke. 

"  Oome  along,"  said  Pioche,  with  a 
deeply  muttered  oath  ;  "  and,  by  the  blood 
of  St  Louis,  it  shall  be  the  last  time 
Maitre  Franyois  shows  his  skill  in  fence, 
if  I  cost  tiiem  the  fire  of  a  platoon*  to- 
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I  was  hurried  along  by  the  crowd  to  the 
court,  a  hundred  diSerent  advisers  whis- 

r^ring  their  various  counsels  in  my  ears  as 
went 

''  Take  care  of  his  lunge  in  tierce — ^mind 
that,"  cried  one. 

'*  Push  him  outside  the  arm — outside, 
remember — take  my  advice,  young  man," 
said  an  old  sous-afficier  ;  **  close  on  him  at 
once,  take  his  pomt  where  he  gives  it,  and 
make  sure  of  your  own  weapon." 

"  No  bad  plan  either,"  cried  two  or  three. 
*^  Monsieur  Aususte  is  right ;  Francois 
can't  bear  the  cold  steel — and  if  he  sees  it 
close,  he  loses  his  head  altogether." 

The  court-yard  was  already  cleared  for 
action — the  horses  picketed  in  one  comer, 
the  straw  removed,  and  a  blaze  of  light 
from  all  the  lamps  and  candles  of  the  sup- 
per-room showed  the  ground  as  clearly  as 
at  noonday.  While  my  antagonist  was 
taking  off  his  coat  and  vest,  an  operation  I 
did  not  choose  to  imitate,  I  took  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  scene,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  rush  of  advisers  around  me,  was  suffi- 
ciently collected  to  decide  on  my  mode  of 
acting. 

'*  Come,  mon  lieutenant,  off  with  your 
frock,"  said  an  officer  at  my  side ;  **  even 
if  you  don't  care  for  the  advantage  of  a  free 
sword-arm,  those  fellows  yonder  won't  be- 
lieve it  all  fair,  if  you  do  not  strip." 

"  Yes,  yes,  take  it  off,"  said  a  fellow  in 
the  crowcl,  '*your  fine  epaulettes  may  as 
well  escape  tarnishing  ;  and  that  new  coat 
t(x>,  will  be  all  the  better  without  a  hole  in 
it" 

I  hastily  threw  off  my  coat  and  waist- 
coat, when  the  crowd  fell  back,  and  the 
maitre  d'armesy  advancing  into  the  open 
space  with  a  light  and  nimble  step,  cried 
out,  *'  En  garde,  monsieurn''  I  stood  my 
ground,  and  crosised  my  sword  with  his. 

For  a  few  seconds  I  contented  myself  with 
merely  observing  my  adversary,  who  han- 
dled his  weapon  not  only  with  all  the  skill 
of  an  accomplished  swoitlsman,  but  with  a 
dexterity  that  showed  me  he  was  playing 
off  his  art  before  his  companions. 

As  if  to  measure  his  distance,  he  made 
two  or  three  slight  passes  over  the  ^ard  of 
my  sword,  and  then  grating  his  blade 
against  mine  with  that  peculiar  motion 
wliicb  bodes  attack,  he  fixed  his  eves  on 
mine,  to  draw  off  my  attention  from  his  in- 
tended thrust  The  quickness  and  facility 
with  which  his  weapon  changed  from  side 
to  side  of  mine,  the  easy  motion  of  his 
wrist,  and  the  rigid  firmness  of  his  arm,  all 
showed  me  I  vras  no  matdi  for  him— al- 
though one  at  the  best  of  my  day  at  the 
milituy  school— and  I  did  not  venture  to 
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proceed  beyond  mere  defense.  He  saw  this^ 
and  by  many  a  trick  endeayored  to  induce 
an  attack — now  dropping  his  point  care- 
lessly, to  address  a  monosyllable  to  a  friend 
near — now  throwing  open  his  guard,  as  if 
from  negligence.  At  length,  as  if  tired 
with  waiting,  he  called  out : 

^^Que  cela  finisse/'  and  rushed  in  on 
me. 

The  rapidity  of  the  assault,  for  a  second 
or  so,  completely  overcame  me,  and  though 
I  defended  myself  mechanically,  I  could 
neither  follow  his  weapon  with  my  eye,  nor 
anticipate  his  intended  thrust.  Twice,  his 
point  touched  my  sword  arm  above  the 
wrist,  and  by  a  slight  wound  there, 
saved  my  lungs  from  oeing  pierced.  At 
lasty  after  a  desperate  rally,  m  which  he 
broke  in  on  my  guard,  he  made  a  fearful 
lunge  at  my  chest ;  I  bent  forward  and  re- 
ceived his  blade  in  the  muscles  of  my  back 
— when,  with  a  wheel  round,  I  smashed  the 
sword  in  me,  and  buried  my  own,  up  to  the 
hilt,  in  his  body.  He  fell,  bathed  in  blood ; 
and  I,  staggering  backward,  was  caught  in 
Pioche's  arms,  at  the  moment  when  all  con- 
sciousness was  fast  leaving  me. 

A  few  minutes  after  1  came  to  myself, 
and  found  that  I  was  lying  on  a  heap  of 
straw  in  the  yard,  while  two  regimental 
surgeons  were  most  industriously  engaged 
in  trying  to  stop  the  hemorrhage  of  my 
wounds. 

With  little  interest  in  my  own  fate,  I 
could  not  help  feeling  anxious  about  my 
antagonist  Tney  shook  their  heads  mourn- 
fully in  reply  to  my  question,  and  desired 
me  to  be  as  calm  as  possible,  for  my  life 
hung  on  a  very  thread.     The  dressing  com- 

1)leted,  I  was  carried  into  the  house,  and 
ai(^  on  a  bed  in  a  small,  neat-looking 
chamber,  whiqh  I  heard,  as  they  carried 
me  along,  mademoiselle  had  i^n<fly  placed 
at  my  disposal.  She  herself  assisted  to 
place  the  pillow  beneath  my  head,  and  then 
with  noiseless  gesture  closed  the  curtains 
of  the  window,  and  took  her  seat  at  the  bed- 
side. 

The  moment  the  others  had  left  the 
room,  I  turned  to  ask  for  the  maiire 
d'armes.  But  she  could  only  say  that  his 
companions  of  the  Fourth  haa  carried  him 
away  to  the  ambulance,  refusing  all  ofFers 
of  aid,  except  from  the  surgeons  of  their 
own  corps. 

^'They  say,"  added  she,  with  a  na%v$ 
simplicitv,  '^  that  Francois  is  not  made  like 
other  folk,  and  that  the  only  doctors  who 
understand  him  are  in  the  Fourth  Begi- 
ment.  However  that  may  be,  it  will  puzzle 
them  sadly  this  time — ^you  have  given  him 
his  coup  ae  oongS." 


€4 


I  hope  not,  sincerely,''  said  I,  with  a 
shudder. 

''And  why  not,"  cried  Mademoiselle,  in 
astonishment  ''Is  it  not  a  good  service 
you  render  to  the  whole  brigade  ?  Would 
not  the  division  be  all  the  happier  if  such 
as  he,  and  Pichot,  and  the  rest  of  them — '* 

"  Pichot— Amedee  Pichot  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Amedee  Pichot,  to  be  sure.  But 
what's  that  knocking  outside  ?  Ah,  there's 
Pioche  at  the  window  1 " 

Mademoiselle  arose  and  walked  toward 
the  door,  but  before  she  reached  it,  it  was 
opened,  and  General  d'Auvergne  entered  the 
room. 

"  Is  he  here  ?"  asked  he,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Yes,  general,"  said  Mademoiselle,  with 
a  curtsey,  as  she  placed  the  chair  for  him  to 
sit  down.  "He  is  much  better — I'll  wait 
outside  till  you  want  me,"  added  she,  .as 
she  left  the  room  and  closed  the  door. 

"  Come,  come,  my  boy,"  said  the  kind 
old  man,  as  he  took  my  hand  in  his,  "don't 
give  wav  thus.  I  have  made  many  inquiries 
about  this  affair,  and  they  all  tend  to  ex- 
culpate you.  This  fellow,  Frangois,  is  the 
mauvaise  tete  of  the  regiment^  and  I  only 
wish  his  chastisement  had  come  from  some 
other  hand  than  yours." 

"Will  he  live,  general  ?"  asked  I,  with 
a  smothering  fullness  in  my  throat  as  I 
uttered  the  words. 

"Not  if  he  be  mortal,  I  believe.  The 
sword  pierced  his  chest  from  side  to  side." 

I  groaned  heavily  as  I  heard  these  words ; 
and  burying  my  head  beneath  the  clothes, 
became  absorbed  in  my  grief.  What  would 
I  not  have  endured  then  of  insult  and  con- 
tumely, rather  than  suffer  the  terrible  load 
upon  my  conscience  of  a  fellow-creature*s 
blood — shed  in  passion  and  revenge.  How 
willingl  V  would  J  have  accepted  the^  most 
despiseo  position  among  men  to  be  void  of 
this  crime. 

"  It  matters  not,"  cried  I,  in  my  despair 
— "  it  matters  not  how  I  guide  iny  path, 
misfortunes  beset  me  at  every  turn  of  the 
way — " 

"Speak  not  thus,"  said  the  General, 
sternly.  "  The  career  you  have  embarked 
in  is  a  stormy  and  a  rough  one.  Other  vol&i 
have  fared  worse  than  you  have  in  it — and 
without  repining  too.  You  knew  of  one 
such  yourself,  wno,  in  all  the  saddest  be- 
reavements of  his  hopes,  cherished  a  sol- 
dier's heart  and  a  soldier's  courage." 

The  allusion  to  my  poor  friend,  Charles 
de  Meudon,  brought  the  tears  to  my  e^ee, 
and  I  felt  that  alfmy  sufferings  were  little 
compared  with  his. 

"Let  your  first  care  be  to  get  well  as  soon 
as  you  can .  happily  your  name  may  escape 
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the  Emperor's  notice  in  this  affair^  by  ap- 
pearing in  the  list  of  wounded— our  friend 
the  maitre  d'armes  is  not  likely  to  discover 
on  yon.  The  campaign  is  begnn^  however, 
and  you  must  try  to  take  your  share  of  it. 
The  £mperor's  staff  starts  for  Munich  to- 
morrow. I  must  accompany  them — but  I 
leaye  you  in  ^ood  hands  here ;  and  this  de- 
tachment will  occupy  Elchingen  at  least 
ten  days  longer." 

Scarcely  had  the  general  left  me  when 
mademoiselle  re-entered  the  room. 

''So,  monsieur,"  said  she,  smiling  arch- 
ly, '"you  have  been  left  in  my  care,  it 
seems.  Mofbleul  it's  well  the  vivandi^re 
of  the  regiment  is  not  a  prude,  or  I  should 
scarcely  know  how  to  act  Well,  well,  one 
can  only  do  one's  best.  And  now,  shall  I 
read  for  you,  or  shall  I  leave  you  quiet  for 
an  hour  or  two  ?  " 

''Just  so,  leave  him  alone  for  a  little 
while,"  said  a  gruff  voice  from  the  end  of 
the  bed,  at  the  same  time  that  the  huge 
beard  and  red  moustache  of  Pioche  appear- 
ed peeping  above  the  curtain. 

"  Is  he  not  stupid,  that  great  animal  of 
a  cuirassier  ?  "  said  mademoiselle,  starting 
at  the  voice  so  unexpectedly  heard.  "I 
say,  man  eaporal,  right  face — march.  Do 
you  hear,  sir  ?  You've  got  the  feuiUe  de 
route.    What  do  jou  stay  for  ?  " 

"Ah,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  poor  fel- 
low, as  he  smoothed  down  his  hair  on  his 
foiehead,  and  looked  the  very  impersona- 
tion of  sheepish  admiration. 

"  Well  ?  '^  replied  she,  as  if  not  under- 
standing his  appeal  to  her  feelings  — 
"  well  ?  " 

A  look  of  total  embarrassment,  an  ex- 
pression of  complete  bewilderment,  was  his 
only  reply  ;  while  his  eyes  wandered  round 
the  room  till  they  met  mine,  and  then,  as  if 
suddenly  conscious  that  a  third  party  was 
present,  he  blushed  deeply  and  said : 

"Tootrae,  mon  lieutenant,  she  does  with 
me  what  she  will." 

"Don't  believe  him,  monsieur,"  inter- 
posed she,  quickly.  *'  I  told  him  to  get 
knocked  on  tne  head  a  dozen  times,  and  he's 
never  done  so." 

"I  would  though,  and  right  soon  too,  if 
you  were  only  in  earnest,"  said  he,  with  a 
vehemenoe  that  bespoke  the  truth  of  the 
assertion. 

"There,  there,"  said  she,  with  a  smile, 
as  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  *'  we  are 
friends." 

The  xx>or  fellow  pressed  it  to  his  lips  with 
the  respectful  devotion  of  a  Bayard  ;  and 
with  a  muttered  "  This  evening,"  left  the 
room. 

"It  is  no  small  triumph,  mademoiselle," 


said  I,  "  that  you  have  inspired  such  a  pas- 
sion in  the  hardy  breast  of  the  cuirassier." 

A  saucy  shake  of  the  head,  as  though  she 
did  not  like  the  compliment,  was  the  only 
reply.  She  bent  her  head  down  over  her 
work,  and  seemed  absorbed  in  its  details ; 
while  I,  reverting  to  my  own  cares,  became 
silent  also.  • 

"  And  so,  monsieur,"  said  she,  after  a 
long  pause — "  and  so  you  deem  this  con- 
quest of  mine  a  very  wonderful  thing  ?" 

"You  mistake  me,"  said  I,  eagerly — 
"  you  mistake  me  much.  My  surprise  was 
rather  that  one  like  Pioche,  good-hearted, 
simple  fellow  he  is,  should  possess  the  re- 
finement of  feeling — " 

"A  clever  flank  movement  of  yours, 
lieutenant,"  interposed  she,  with  a  pleasant 
laugh;  "and  I'll  not  attack  you  a^ain. 
And,  after  all,  I  am  2k  little  proud  of  my 
conquest." 

"The  confession  is  a  flattering  one,  from 
one  who  doubtless  has  had  a  great  many  to 
boast  of." 

"  A  great  many,  indeed  1 "  replied  she, 
naively.  "  So  many,  that  I  can't  reckon 
them— not  to  boast  of,  however,  as  you 
term  it.  Farbleu  I  some  of  them  had  lit- 
tle of  that — But  here  comes  the  doctor,  and 
I  must  not  let  him  see  us  talking.  Ma  /ot, 
they  little  think,  when  their  backs  are 
turned,  how  seldom  we  mind  their  direc- 
tions." 

The  surgeon's  visit  was  a  matter  of  a  few 
seconds  ;  he  contented  himself  with  feeling 
my  pulse  and  reiterating  his  advice  as  to 
quiet. 

"  You  have  got  the  best  nurse  in  the 
army,  monsieur,"  said  he,  as  he  took  his 
leave ;  "  I  have  only  one  caution  to  give 
you — take  care,  if  an  affection  of  the  heart 
be  not  a  worse  affair  than  a  thrust  of  a 
small  sword.  I  have  known  such  a  termi- 
nation of  an  illness  before  now." 

Mademoiselle  made  no  reply  save  an  arch 
look  of  half  anger,  and  left  the  room  ;  and 
I,  wearied  and  exhausted,  sank  into  a 
heavy  slumber. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

THB   "VIVAWDIEBB  OP  THE  FOURTH." 

Foe  three  entire  weeks  my  wound  con- 
fined me  to  the  limits  of  my  chamber ;  and 
yet,  were  it  not  for  my  impatience  to  be  up 
and  stirring,  my  life  was  not  devoid  of 
happiness. 

.  Every  movement  of  the  army,  in  its  most 
minute  detail,  was  daily  reported  to  me  by 
Mademoiselle  Minette.     The  bulletins  of 
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the  Emperor,  the  promotions,  the  on  dita 
of  the  bivouac  and  the  march,  brought  by 
the  various  battalions  as  they  moved  on 
toward  the  east,  were  all  related  by  her. 


"  Mine,  Minette — ^mine  I "  said  I,  irit 
amazement.  j^ 

She  bhished  deeply,  and  held  down  hril 
head,  while  her  bosom  heaved  several  tinfli 


with  such  knowledge  of  military  phrase !  convulsively ;  and  then,  while  a  doatUpi 
and  soldiers'  style,  as  to  amuse  mc,  equally  paleness  spread  over  her  cheek,  she  Baid,iiC 
by  her  manner  as  by  what  she  told.  a  low,  broken  voice,  ii 


The  ciiinissiers  marched  soon  after  I  re- 


''  Perhaps  it  is  because  I  am  an  orphii^ 


ceived  my  wound,  and,  though  attached  to  '  and  never  knew  what  it  wajs  to  have  thm 
tlie  cori)8,  she  remained  behind  at  Elchin-  I  whose  dispositions  I  should  imitate,  ill 
gen,  having  pledged  herself,  as  she  said,  to  i  whose  tastes  I  should  study  ;  but,  soB^ 
the  general  to  restore  mo  safe  and  sound !  how,  I  feel  even  as  though  I  could  mk 
before  slie  left  mc.  The  little  window  be-  |  help  becoming  like  those  I  am  near  to,  iol- 
side  mv  bed  offered  a  widcly-extendeil  view 
over  the  great  plain  beneath,  and  there  I 
have  sat  the  entire  day,  watching  the  col- 


lowing  them — ay,  and  outstripping  tfaeiA-sf 

in  all  their  likings  and  dislikings.  « 

'*  And  so,  as  you  seem  sad  and  sorrovl^ 

umns  of  cavalry  and  in^ntry  as  they  poured  it  is  more  than  probable  that  vou  took  tki 


along,  seemingly  without  ceasing,  toward ;  color  of  »/^  thoughts.  I  should  feel  som; 
the  Tower  Dimube  Sometimes  the  faint !  Minette,  to  think  it  were  thus — I  should  tt 
sounds  of  the  soldiers'  songs  would  i-each  ;  lepay  all  your  kindness  to  me — I  must  by 
me — the  rude  chorus  of  a  regiment  timing  and  Vear  a  happier  countenance." 
their  step  to  some  warrior  s  chant — and  set  i  "  Do  so — and  mine  will  soon  reflect  itl 
my  heart  a  beating  to  be  with  them  once,  said  she,  laughing;  "but,  perhai«,  y* 
more.  Sometimes  my  eye  would  rest  upon  have  cause  for  sorrow,"  added  she,  as^M 
the  slow  tmin  of  wagons,  surmounted  stole  a  glance  at  me  beneath  her  evelashttb 
with  a  white  flag,  that  wound  their  wayi  *' You  know,  Minette,  that  t  am  n 
heavily  in  the  rear,  and  my  spirit  simk  as  orphan  like  yourself,'*  said  I,  half  evadiil 
I  thought  over  the  poor  wounded  fellows  |  the  question,  ji 

that  were  thus  borne  onward  with  the  tide  ''Ah!"  cried  she,  passionately,  "if  I 
of  war,  as  the  crushed  serpent  trails  his  <  had  been  a  man,  I  should  like  to  t)e  suchi 
wounded  folds  behind  him.  lone  as  Murat  there.     See  how   his  biadt 

Mademoiselle  seldom  left  me.  Seated  at  I  eyes  sparkle,  and  his  proud  lip  curls,  whfli 
her  work,  often  for  hours  without  speaking,  i  the  roll  of  artillery,  or  the  elatterin?  ota 
she  would  follow  the  train  of  her  own  '  platoon  is  heard — how  his  whole  soul  iiii 
thoughts,  and  when  bv  chance  she  gave  a  |  tlie  fight  I  I  remember  once — it  was  rf 
passing  glance  through  the  window  at  the  the  Iser — his  brigade  was  stationed  beneaA 
scene  beneath,  some  single  word  would  j  the  hill,  and  had  no  orders  to  move  fun 
escape  her,  as  to  the  regiments  or  their  ward  for  several  hours — housed  togeCol 
oflBcers,  few  of  which  were  unknown  to  her,  |  his  horse,  and  walk  about,  and  endetvor, 
at  least  by  reputation.  |  by  pushing  the  smoke  away  thus  with  hil 

I  could  not  but  mark  that,  within  the  i  hand,  and  almost  kneeling'  to  the  gronnd^ 
last  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  she  seemed  \  to  catch  a  view  of  the  battle,  and  then  hi 
more  sad  and  depressed  than  before — the  ;  would  spring  into  the  saddle,  and,  for  shol 
lively  gaycty  of  iier  character  had  given  |  passion,  dasli  the  spurs  into  his  honA 
place  to  a  meek  and  suffering  melancholy,  flanks,  till  he  reared  and  plunged  agiilk 
which  I  could  not  help  attributing  to  the  ;  I  watched  him  thus  for  hours.  I  loved  fcl 
circumstimces  in  which  she  was  placed,  |  look  on  him,  chafing  and  fretting,  lika  Ml 
away  from  all  her  ordinary  pursuits,  and  \  own  mettled  charger,  he  was  so  li^ai- 
the  companions  of  her  daily  life.     I  hinted  '  some  ! '' 

afi  much  one  day,  and  was  about  to  insist  "  ^A  drink,  Minette  !  Something  to  ood 
on  her  leaving  me,  when  she  suddenly  in- 1  my  lips,  for  Heaven^s  sake,'  said  he  at  hib 
terrupted  me,  saying  'as'he  saw  me  standing  near  him.    I  6lia8 

"  It  is  all  true.  I  am  sad,  and  know  not  I  the  little  cup  you  see  here  with  wine,  uA 
why — ^for  I  never  felt  happier ;  yet,  if  you  '  handed  it  to  liim.  Scarcely  had  he  raM 
wisned  me  to  be  gay,  as  I  used  to  be,  I  it  to  his  lips,  when  an  aide-de-camp  gii* 
could  not  for  the  world.  It  is  not  because  i  loped  up,  and  whispered  some  words  i& 
I  am  far  from  those  I  have  learned  to  look  i  haste. 

on  as  my  brothers.  Not  so— my  cliaugeful  \  ** '  Ha,  ha  I '  cried  he,  with  a  shout  U 
fortune  has  often  placed  me  thus.  Per- j  joy,  'they  want  us,  then — ^the  squadmii 
haps  it's  your  fault,  mon  lieutenant,"  said '  will  advance  by  sections — and  chargel^ 
she,  suddenly  turning  her  eyes  full  upon  |  charge  ! ' — and  with  that  he  flung  the  fglkf 
me.  .  let  fn>m  him  to  the  ground,  and  whi>** 
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took  it  up^  I  foimd  that  with  the  grasp  of 
his  Btrong  fingers  he  had  crashed  it  nearly 
together.  See  here.  I  never  would  let  it 
be  changed.  It  is  just  as  at  the  time  he 
clasped  it,  and  I  kept  it  as  a  souvenir  of 
the  prince."  She  took  from  a  little  shelf 
the  cup,  as  she  spoke,  and  held  it  up  before 
mc;^  with  the  devoted  admiration  with 
which  some  worshipper  would  regard  a 
holy  relic.  '^Andthat^"  said  Minetfce,  as 
she  pressed  to  her  lips  a  faded  cockade, 
whose  timewom  tints  still  showed  the  tri- 
colored  emblems  of  the  Republic — *'  that 
do  I  value  above  the  cross  of  the  Legion  it- 
self." 

**  Whose  was  it,  Minette  ?  Some  brave 
soldier's,  I'm  sure." 

"  And  you  may  be  sure.  That  was  the 
cockade  of  Le  Premier  Grenadier  de  la 
France — La  Tour  d'Auvergne — the  cousin 
of  your  own  general."  Seeing  that  I  had 
not  heard  before  of  him,  she  paused  for  a 
few  seconds  in  amazement,  ana  then  mut- 
tered— *'  A  brave  school  to  train  the  youth 
of  France  it  must  be,  where  the  name  of 
La  Tour  d'Auvergne  was  never  mentioned." 

Having  thus  vented  her  indignation,  she 
proceeded  to  tell  me  of  her  hero,  who, 
though  descended  from  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  families  of  France,  yet  per- 
sisted in  carrying  his  musket  in  the  ranks 
of  the  republican  army — never  attaining  to 
a  higher  grade,  nor  known  by  any  otlier 
title  than  the  '^  Premier  Grenadier  do  la 
France."  Foremost  in  every  post  of  dan- 
ger— the  volunteer  at  every  emergency  of 
more  than  ordinary  peril — ^he  refused  every 

EroSer  of  advancement,  and  lived  among 
is  comrades  the  simple  life  of  a  soldier. 

**  He  fell  at  Neubuxg,"said  Mademoiselle, 
"scarce  a  day's  march  from  here;  they 
buried  him  on  the  field,  and  placed  him 
d^ul,as  he  had  been  ever  while  living,  with 
his  face  toward  the  encmv.  And  you 
never  heard  of  him-^juste  Uiel  I  it  is  al- 
most incredible.  You  never  brigaded  with 
the  Forty-fifth  of  the  line — ^that^  certain." 

"  Mad  why  so  .?» " 

"  Because  they  call  his  tiame  at  every 
parade  muster  as  though  he  were  still  alive 
and  well.  The  first  man  called  is  La  Tour 
d'Auvergne,  and  the  first  soldier  answers, 
^Mort  sur  U  champ  de  baiaille.'  That's  a 
prouder  monument  than  your  statues  and 
tombstones.    Is  it  not  ?  " 

*^  Indeed  it  is,"  said  I,  to  whom  the  an- 
ecdote was  then  new,  though  I  afterward 
lived  to  hear  it  corroborated  in  every  re- 
ject. Wi  th  many  such  traits  pf  the  ser v  ice 
aid  mademoiselle  beguile  the  time — now 
telling  of  the  pleasant  life  of  the  canton- 
ment— now  of  the  wild  scenes  of  the  batUe< 


field.  Young  as  she  was,  she  had  seen 
much  of  both,  and  learned  around  the  bi- 
vouac fires  the  old  traditions  of  the  revolu- 
tionary armies,  and  the  brave  deeds  of  the 
first  veterans  of  France.  In  such  narratives, 
too,  her  own  enthusiastic  nature  burst  forth 
in  all  its  vehemence  —  her  e^es  would 
sparkle^  and  her  words  come  rapidly,  as  she 
described  some  fierce  attack  or  headlong 
charge^-and  it  was  impossible  to  listen 
without  catching  up  a  portion  of  her  ardor, 
so  wrapt  up  did  she  herself  become  in  the 
excitement  of  her  story.  Thus,  one  even- 
ing, while  describing  the  passage  of  the 
Adige,  after  detailing  most  circumstantial- 
ly the  position  and  strength  of  the  attack- 
ing columns,  and  deseribmg  how  each  suc- 
cessive advance  was  repulsed  by  the 
murderous  fire  of  the  artillery,  she  pro-* 
ceoded  to  relate  the  plan  of  a  flank  move- 
ment, effected  by  some  light  infantry 
regiments,  thrown  across  the  river  a  con- 
siderable distance  up  the  stream.  '^  We 
came  along,"  said  she,  ^'  under  the  shade  of 
some  willows,  and  at  last  reached  the  ford 
— the  leading  companies  halted,  two  officers 
sounded  the  river,  and  found  that  it  was 
passable.  I  was  close  by  at  the  time — it 
was  the  Colonel  Lajolais  who  commanded 
the  brigade,  and  he  asked  me  for  a  ^f^outte.' 
'  It  may  be  the  last  you'll  ever  give  me, 
Minette,'  said  he ;  ^  I  don't  expect  to  see  you 
again/ 

'^ '  Are  you  going  to  remain  at  this  side,  . 
colonel  ? '  said  I. 

"  *No,  parbleu,^  said  he,  'not  when  tho 
Twenty-second  cros^  to  the  other.' 

*** Neither  am  I,  then,'  said  I;  *my 
place  is  with  the  head  of  the  battalion.' 
Well,  well,  they  all  pressed  me  to  stay  back 
— they  said  a  thousand  kind  things  too — 
but  that  only  decided  me  the  more  to  so  on 
— ^and  aa  tiie  signal-rocket  was  fired,  the 
word  was  given,  and  on  we  went.  For  the 
first  eight  or  ten  paces  it  was  mere  wading 
— but  suddenly  a  grenadier  in  the  front 
called  out,  *  Gare!  Tift  your  muskets,  it's 
deep  here ; '  and  so  it  was — with  one  plunge 
down  I  went,  but  thev  seized  me  by  the 
arms  and  carried  me  along,  and  some  way 
or  other  we  reached  the  bank.  Morbleu  I 
1  felt  half  drowned — but  there  was  little 
time  to  tliink  over  these  things,  for  scarce- 
ly had  the  column  formed,  when  the  cry  of 
'  Cavalry  ! '  was  given,  and  down  came  the 
lancers  with  a  swoop ;  but  we  were  all 
ready.  The  flank  companies  fell  back,  and 
formed  in  square,  and  a  tremendous  volley 
sent  them  on  faster  than  they  came.  '  Now, 
then,  push  forward  double  auiok,'  said  the 
old  colonel — *  the  pas  de  ckarpe.^  Alas  I 
the  poor  little  drummer  waa  lying  dead  at. 
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his  feet.  The  thought  snddeiily  seized  me, 
I  sprang  forward,  unstrung  his  drain,  threw 
the  strap  over  my  shoulder,  and  beat  the 
^pas  de  charg$^ — ^a  cheer  ran  along  the 
whole  battalion,  and  on  we  went.  Jfort  de 
del!  I  was  never  so  near  the  fire  before. 
There  was  the  enemy,  scarce  two  hundred 
yards  off — two  great  columns,  with  artillery 
between,  waiting  for  us.  *  Keep  her  back 
— ^keep  back  Minette — brave fille**  I  heard 
no  more— a  shot  came  whizzing  past,  and 
struck  me  here."  She  pulled  down  her 
dress  as  she  spoke,  and  disclosed  the  scar  of 
a  bullet's  track  on  her  white  shoulder ; 
then,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting,  she 
blushed  deeply,  drew  her  kerchief  closely 
around  her,  and  muttered  in  a  low  voice, 
^^Mafoij  how  these  things  make  one  for- 
get to  be  a  woman."  And  with  that  she 
hung  down  her  head,  and  despite  all  I  could 
say  would  not  utter  another  word. 

Such  was  the  vivandiere  of  the  Fourth  ; 
blending  in  her  character  the  woman's 
weakness  and  the  soldier's  ardor — the  deli- 
cacy of  feeling,  which  not  even  the  life  of 
camps  and  bivouacs  could  eradicate,  with 
the  wild  enthusiasm  for  glory — the  passion 
of  her  nation.  It  needed  not  her  dark  eyes, 
shaded  with  their  long  black  fringe — her 
oval  face,  whose  freckles  but  displayed  the 
transparent  skin  beneath — her  graceful  fig- 
ure, and  her  elastic  step,  to  make  her  an 
object  of  attraction  in  the  regiment ;  nor 
could  I  be  surprised  to  learn  as  I  did,  how 
many  a  high  offer  of  marriage  had  been 
made  to  her  by  those  soldiers  of  fortune 
whose  g[allantry  and  daring  had  won  them 
honors  in  the  service. 

To  value  at  their  real  price  such  attrac- 
tions, one  should  meet  them  far  away,  and 
remote  from  the  ordinary  habits  of  the 
world,  in  the  wild,  reckless  career  of  the 
camp — on  the  long  march — beside  the 
weary  watch-fire — ay,  on  the  very  field  of 
battle--amid  the  din,  the  clamor,  and  the 
smoke— the  cheers,  the  cries  of  carnage  : 
then,  indeed,  such  an  apparition  had  some- 
thing magical  in  it.  To  see  that  tender 
girl  tripping  along  fearlessly  from  rank  to 
rank,  as  though  she  had  a  charmed  life — 
now  saluting  with  her  hand  some  brave 
soldier  as  he  rode  by  to  the  charge — ^now 
stooping  beside  the  wounded,  and  holding 
to  his  bloodless  lips  the  longed-for  cup :  to 
watch  her  as  she  rode  gracefully  at  the 
head  of  the  regiment,  or  lay  beside  the  fire 
of  the  bivouac,  relating  with  a  woman's 
grace  some  story  of  the  campaign — while 
the  gray-bearded  veteran  and  the  raw  youth 
hung  on  each  word,  and  wondered  how  the 
scenes  in  which  they  mingled  and  acted 
oould  bear  such  interest  when  told  by  rosy 


lips.  Who  would  wonder  if  she  had  many 
lovers  ?  who  would  not  rather  be  surprised 
at  those  who  remained  coldly  indifferent  to 
such  charms  as  hers  ? 

Let  my  confession,  then,  excite  neither 
astonishment  nor  suspicion,  when  I  ac- 
knowledge that,  in  such  companionship, 
the  days  slipped  rapidly  over.  I  never 
wearied  of  hearing  her  tell  of  the  scenes 
she  had  witnessed,  nor  did  she  of  recount- 
ing them ;  and,  although  a  sense  of  re- 
proach used  now  and  then  to  cross  me  for 
the  life  of  inactivity  and  indolence  I  was 
leading,  Mademoiselle  Minette  promised 
me  many  a  brave  opportunity  of  distinction 
to  come,  and  campaigns  of  as  great  gloiy 
as  even  those  of  Italy  and  Egypt. 


CHAPTER  XEVL 


TBE  SICK  LEAVE. 


"What  is  it,  Minette?"  said  I,  for  the 
third  time,  as  I  saw  her  lean  her  he^  from 
out  the  narrow  casement,  and  look  down 
into  the  valley  beside  the  river — **  what  do 
you  see  there  ?" 

**I  see  a  regiment  of  infantry  coming 
along  the  road  from  Ulm,"  said  she,  after 
a  pause,  "  and  now  I  perceive  the  lancers 
are  following  them,  and  the  artillery  too. 
Ah  I  and  farther  again,  I  see  a  great  cloud 
of  dust.  Mere  de  del!  how  tired  and 
weary  they  all  look  I  It  surely  cannot  be 
a  march  in  retreat ;  and  now  that  I  think 
of  it,  they  have  no  baggage,  nor  any  wag- 
ons with  them." 

"  That  was  a  bugle  call,  Minette  I  Did 
you  not  hear  it  ?  " 

"Yes,  it's  a  halt  for  a  few  minutes. 
Poor  fellows,  they  are  sadly  exhausted  ; 
they  cannot  even  reach  the  side  of  the  way, 
but  are  lying  down  cm  the  very  road.  I 
can  bear  it  no  longer.  I  must  find  out 
what  it  all  means."  So  saying,  she  threw 
a  mantle  which,  Spanish  fashion,  Bhe%ore 
over  her  head^  round  her,  and  hurried 
from  the  room.  • 

For  some  time  I  waited  patiently  for  her 
return ;  but  when  half  an  hour  elapsed,  I 
arose*  and  crept  to  the  window.  'A  suc- 
cession of  rocky  precipices  descended  from 
the  terrace  on  which  the  house  stood,  down 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  Danube,  and  from 
the  point  where  I  sat  the  view  extended  for 
miles  in  every  direction.  Wliat  then  was 
my  astonishment  to  see  the  wide  plain,  not 
marked  by  regular  columns  in  marching 
array,  but  covered  with  straggling  detach- 
ments, hurrying  onward  as  ii  withont  or- 
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der  or  discipline.  Here,  itas  an  infantry 
battalion  mixed  np  with  a  oaralry  corps — 
the  foot  soldiers  endeavoring  to  keep  np 
with  the  ambling  trot  of  the  dragoons ; 
fchere,  the  ammnnition  wagons  were  covered 
with  weary  soldiers,  too  tired  to  march. 
Most  of  the  men  were  withont  their  fire- 
locks, which  were  piled  in  a  confased  heap 
on  the  limbers  of  the  guns.  No  merry 
chant — no  btirst  of  warlike  music  cheered 
them  on.  They  seemed  like  the  scattered 
fragments  of  a  routed  army  hurrying  on- 
wanl  in  search  of  some  place  of  refuge — 
sad  and  spiritless. 

"  Can  he  have  been  beaten  ?  "  was  the 
fearful  thought  that  flashed  across  me  as  I 
gazed.  *'  E^ve  the  bold  legions  that  were 
never  vanquished  succumbed  at  last  I  *  Oh, 
no  !  no  ! — Fll  not  believe  it ;  '*  and  while  a 

flow  of  fever  wanned  my  whole  blood,  I 
uckled  on  my  sabre,  and  taking  my  shako, 
prepared  to  issue  forth.  Scarcely  had  I 
reached  the  door,  with  tottering  limbs, 
when  I  saw  Minette  dashing  up  tne  steep 
sti'eet  at  the  top  speed  of  her  pony,  while 
she  flourished  above  her  head  a  great  pla- 
card, and  waved  it  to  and  fro. 

"  The  news !  the  news ! "  cried  I,  burst- 
ing with  anxiety.  **  Are  they  advancing  ; 
or  is  it  a  retreat?" 

''  Bead  that  I  ^  said  she,  throwing  me  a 
la^e  ^eet  of  paper,  headed  with  the  words, 
"  Proclamatiok  k  LA  Gbandb  A»m4e," 
in  huge  letters.  ''Bead  that  I  for  I've  no 
breath  left  to  tell  you." 

**  SoLDiEBS  I — The  campaign  so  glori- 
ously begun  will  soon  be  completed.  One 
victory,  and  the  Austrian  empire,  so  great 
but  a  week  since,  will  be  humbled  in  the 
dust.  Hasten  on,  then :  forced  marches, 
by  day  and  night,  will  attest  your  eagerness 
to  meet  the  enemy ;  and  let  the  endeavor 
of  each  regiment  be  to  arrive  soonest  on  the 
field  of  battle." 

"  Minette  I— dearest  Minette  1 "  said  I,  as 
I  th*w  my  arms  around  her  neck,  "  this 
is,  indeed,  good  news." 

**  Oently,  gently,  monsieur  1 "  said  she, 
smiling,  while  she  disengaged  herself  from 
mv  sudden  embrace,  ''very  good  news, 
without  doubt ;  but  I  don't  think  that 
there  is  any  mention  in  the  bulletin  about 
embracing  the  vivandi^res  of  the  army." 

«*  At  a  moment  like  this,  Minette — " 

"The  bcfit  thing  to  do  is,  to  makeup 
one's  baggage,  and  join  the  march,"  said 
she,  very  steadily,  proceeding  at  the  same 
time  to  put  her  plan  into  execution.  While 
I  gave  her  all  assistance  in  my  power,  the 
doctor  entered  to  inform  us  that  all  the 
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wounded  who  were  then  not  sufficiently 
i*estored  to  reftum  to  duiy,  were  to  be  con- 
veyed to  Munich,  where  general  military 
hospitals  had  been  estabhshed,  and  that 
he  himself  had  received  orders  to  repair 
thiflier,  with  his  sick  detachment,  in  which 
my  name  was  enrolled. 

"You'll  keep  your  old  friend,  Fran90is, 
company,  Lieutenant  Burke — ^he  is  able  to 
move  at  last." 

'*Fran9ois!"  said  I,  in  ecstasy,  "and 
will  he,  indeed,  recover  ?" 

'^I  have  little  doubt  of  it;  though  cer- 
tainly he's  not  likely  to  practice  as  maitre 
cParines  again.  You've  spoiled  his  *  tierce ' 
— though  not  before  it  cost  the  army  some 
of  the  prettiest  fellows  I  ever  saw ;  but  as 
to  yourself — " 

''  As  for  me,  I'll  march  with  the  army. 
I  feel  prf ectly  recovered  ;  my  arm —  " 

''On  I  as  for  monsieur's  arms,"  said 
mademoiselle,  "  I'll  answer  for  it,  tiiey  are 
quite  at  his  Majestjr's  service." 

''Indeed  !"  said  the  doctor,  knowinglv. 
"  I  thought  it  would  come  to  that.  "W  ell, 
well !  mademoiselle,  don't  look  saucy.  Let 
us  part  good  friends  for  once  in  our  lives." 

"  I  hate  being  reconciled  to  a  surgeon," 
said  she,  pettishly. 

"Why  so,  I  pray?" 

"  Oh,  you  know,  when  one  quarrels  with 
an  officer,  the  ^oor  fellow  will  oe  killed  be- 
fore one  sees  him  again,  and  it's  always  a 
sad  thought,  that — but  your  doctor,  noth- 
ing ever  happens  to  him ;  you're  sure  to  see 
him,  with  his  white  apron  and  his  horrid 
weapons,  a  hundred  times  after,  and  one  is 
alwavs  sorry  for  having  forgiven  such  a 
cruel  wretch." 

"  Gome,  come  !  mademoiselle !  you  bear 
us  all  an  ill-will  for  the  fault  of  one,  and 
that's  not  fair.  It  was  the  hospital  aide  of 
the  Sixth,  monsieur,  a  handsome  fellow, 
too,  who  did  not  fall  in  love  with  her  after 
her  wound— a  slight  scratch." 

"A  slight  scratch  I  do  you  call  it  ?"  said 
I,  indignantlv,  as  I  perceived  the  poor 
girl's  eyes  fill  at  the  raillery  of  her  tor- 
mentor. 

"Ah  !  monsieur  has  seen  it,  then,"  said 
he,  maliciously.  "  A  thousand  pardons.  I 
have  the  honor  to  wish  vou  both  adieu." 
And  with  that,  and  a  smile  of  the  most  im- 
pertinent meaning,  he  took  his  leave. 

"How  sillv  to  be  vexed  for  so  little, 
Minette,"  said  I,  approaching  and  endeav- 
oring to  console  her. 

"Well !  but  to  call  my  wound  a  scratch," 
said  she.  "  Was  it  not  too  bad  ?  and  I  the 
only  vivandiore  of  the  army  that  ever  felt 
a  bullet."  And  with  that  she  turned  away 
her  head,  but  I  could  see,  as  she  wiped  her 
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eyes,  that  she  cared  less  for  the  sarcasm  on 
her  wounded  shoulder  than  the  insult  to 
her  wounded  heart.  Poor  girl,  she  looked 
sick  and  pale  the  whole  day  after. 

We  learned  in  the  course  of  the  day  that 
some  cavalry  detachments  would  pass  early 
on  the  morrow,  thus  allowing  us  sufficient 
time  to  provide  ourselves  with  horses,  and 
make  our  other  arrangements  for  the 
march.  These  we  succeeded  in  doing  to 
our  satisfaction  :  I  bcin^  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  the  charger  of  an  Austrian  pris- 
oner; mademoiselle  heme  already  admir- 
ably mounted  with  her  pjufrey.  Occupied 
with  these  details,  tlie  day  passed  rapidly 
over,  and  the  hour  for  supper  drew  near 
without  my  feeling  how  the  time  slipped 
past.  At  last  the  welcome  meal  made  its 
appearance,  and  with  it  mademoiselle  her- 
self. I  could  not  help  remarking  that  her 
toilet  displayed  a  more  than  common  at- 
tention ;  lier  neat  Parisian  cap — ^her  collar, 
with  its  deep  Valenciennes  lace,  and  her 
tabher,  so  coquettishly  embroidered,  were 
all  signs  of  an  unusual  degree  of  care,  and 
though  she  was  pale  and  in  low  spirits,  I 
never  saw  her  look  so  pretty. 

All  my  efforts  to  make  her  converse  were, 
however,  in  vain.  Some  secret  weight  lay 
heavily  on  her  spirits,  and  not  even  the 
stirring  topics  of  the  coming  campaign 
could  awaken  one  spark  of  her  enthusiasm. 
She  evaded,  too,  every  allusion  to  the  fol- 
lowing day's  march,  or  answered  my  ques- 
tions about  it  with  evident  constraint. 
Tired  at  last  with  endeavoring  to  overcome 
her  silent  mood,  I  affected  an  air  of  chagrin, 
thinking  to  piaue  her  by  it ;  but  she  mere- 
ly remarked  tnat  I  appeared  weary,  and 
tnat  as  I  had  a  long  journey  before  me,  it 
were  as  well  I  shoula  retire  early. 

The  marked  coolness  of  her  manner  at 
this  moment  struck  me  so  forcibly,  that 
I  began  really  to  feel  some  portion  of  the 
ill-temper  I  affected,  and,  with  the  cross- 
ness of  an  over-petted  child,  I  arose  to  with- 
draw at  once. 

"  Qood-by,  monsieur  —  good-night,  I 
mean,"  said  she,  blushing  slightly. 

**  Good-night,  mademoiselle,'^  said  I, 
taking  her  hand  coldly  as  I  spoke.  "  I 
tnist  I  may  find  you  in  better  spirits  to- 
morrow." 

"Good-night — adieu,"  said  she,  hastily, 
and  befoi-e  I  could  add  a  word  she  was 
gone. 

"  She  is  a  strange  girl,"  thought  I,  as  I 
found  myself  alone,  and  tortured  my  mind 
to  think  whether  anything  I  could  have 
dropped  had  offended  her.  But  no ;  we 
had  parted  a  few  hours  before  the  best 
friends  in  the  world :  nothing  had  then  oc- 


curred to  which  I  could  attribnte  thissndden 
change.  I  had  often  remarked  the  variable 
character  of  her  disposition  ;  the  flashes  of 
gayety,  mingled  witn  outbni^  of  sorrow— 
the  playful  moods  of  fancy,  altematinj 
with  moments  of  deep  melancholy;  an^ 
after  all,  this  might  be  one  of  them. 

With  these  thoughts  I  threw  myself  on 
my  bed,  but  could  not  sleep.  At  one  minute 
my  brain  went  oh  puzzling  about  Minette 
and  her  sorrow ;  at  the  next  I  reproached 
myself  for  my  own  harsh,  unfeeling  min- 
ner  to  the  poor  girl,  and  was  actually  on 
the  eve  of  arising  to  seek  her  and  ask*  her 
pardon.  At  last  sleep  came,  and  dreami 
too ;  but,  strange  enough,  they  were  of  the 
distant  land  of  my  boyhood  and  the  honn 
of  my  youth — of  the  old  house  in  which  I 
was  bom,  and  its  well-remembered  roomi* 
I  thought  I  was  standing  before  my  father, 
while  lie  scolded  me  for  some  youthful 
transgression  ;  I  heard  his  words  as  though 
they  were  really  spoken,  as  he  told  me  that 
I  snould  be  an  outcast  and  a  wanderer, 
without  a  friend,  a  house,  or  home ;  thai 
while  others  reaped  w^ealth  and  lionorB,  I 
was  destined  to  oe  a  castaway  :  and  in  the 
torrent  of  my  ginef  I  awoke. 

It  was  night — dark,  silent  night;  a  fwr 
stars  were  shining  in  the  sky,  but  the  earth 
was  wrapped  in  shadow  ;  and  as  I  opened 
my  winuow  to  let  the  fresh  breeze  calm  my 
fevered  foreheiid,  the  deep  precipice  beneatn 
me  seemed  a  vast  gulf  of  yawning  blackncoi 
At  a  great  distance  on  I  could  see  the 
watch-fires  of  some  soldiers  bivouacking  in 
the  plain ;  and  even  that  much  comforted 
my  saddened  heart,  as  it  aroused  me  to  the 
thoughts  of  the  campaign  before  me.  But 
affain  my  thoughts  recurred  to  my  dreanv 
wiiich  I  could  not  help  feeling  as  a  sort  A 
prediction. 

When  our  sleep  leaves  its  strong  track  in 
our  waking  moments,  we  dread  to  sleep 
again,  for  fear  the  whole  vision  should  ame 
back  ;  and  thus  I  sat  down  beside  the  win- 
dow, and  fell  into  a  long  train  of  thonght 
The  imagjes  of  my  dream  were  uppeimoi 
in  my  mind,  and  every  little  incident  rf 
childhood,  long  lost  to  memory,  came  not 
fresh  before  me — the  sorrows  of  my  school- 
boy years,  unrelieved  by  the  sense  of  l^ 
awaiting  me  at  homo  ;  the  clinging  to  all 
who  seemed  to  feel  or  care  for  me,  and  the 
heart-si ckenmg  sorrow  when  I  found  that 
wliat  I  mistook  for  affection  was  merelT 
pity  ;  all  save  one — my  mother.  Her  mild, 
sad  looks,  so  seldom  cheered  by  a  ray  rf 
pleasure,  I  remember  well  how  tney  fell  on 
me !  with  such  a  thrilling  sensation  aim? 
heart,  and  such  a  gush  of  thankfulness  ai  i 
have  felt  then.    Oh  !  if  they  who  live  with 
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children  knew  how  needful  it  is  to  open 
their  hearts  to  all  the  little  sorrows  and 
woes  of  infant  life ;  to  teach  confidence, 
and  to  feed  hope  5  to  train  np  the  creeping 
tendrils  of  yonng  desire^  ana  not  to  suffer 
them  to  lie  straggling  and  tangled  on  the 
earth — what  a  happier  destiny  would  fall  to 
the  lot  of  many  wnose  misfortunes  in  late 
life  date  from  the  crushed  spirit  of  child- 
hood^ 

My  mother! — I  thought  of  her,  as  she 
would  bend  over  me  at  ni^ht,  her  last  kiss 
pressed  on  my  brow — the  nealing  balm  of 
some  sorrow,  for  which  my  sobs  were  still 
breaking ;  her  pale,  worn  cheek,  her  white 
dress,  her  hand  so  bloodless  and  transparent, 
the  yeiy  emblem  of  her  malady — the  tears 
started  to  my  eyes,  and  rolled  heavily  along 
my  cheek,  my  chest  heaved,  and  my  heai^ 
b^t,  till  I  could  hear  it.  At  this  moment 
a  slight  rustle  stirred  the  leaves.  I  listened, 
for  tne  night  was  calm  and  still ;  not  a 
breeze  moved.  Again  I  heard  it  close  be- 
side the  window,  on  the  little  terrace  which 
ran  along  the  building,  and  occupied  the 
narrow  space  beside  the  edge  of  the  rock. 
Before  I  could  imagine  what  it  meant,  a 
figure  in  white  glided  from  the  shade  of  the 
trees,  and  approached  the  window.  So  ex- 
cited was  mv  mind,  so  wrought  up  my 
imagination  oy  the  circumstances  of  my 
dream,  and  the  thoughts  that  followed,  that 
I  cried  out,  in  a  voice  of  ecstasy,  "My 
mother  I  '*  Suddenly  the  apparition  stood 
still,  and  then  as  rapidly  retreated,  and  was 
lost  to  view  in  the  dark  foliage.  Mad- 
dened with  intense  excitement,  I  sprang 
from  the  window,  and  leaped  out  on  the 
terrace.  I  called  aloud — ^I  ran  about  wildly, 
unmindful  of  the  fearful  precipice  that 
vawned  beside  me.  I  searched  every  bush, 
1  crept  beneath  each  tree,  but  nothing  could 
I  detect.  The  cold  perspiration  poured 
down  my  face,  mj  limbs  trembled  with  a 
strange  dread  of  I  knew  not  what ;  I  felt  as 
if  msylness  was  creeping  over  me,  and  I 
struggled  with  the  tnought,  and  tried  to 
calm  my  troubled  brain.  Wearied  and, 
faint,  I  gave  up  the  pursuit  at  last,  and, 
throwing  myself  on  my  bed,  I  sank  ex- 
hausted into  the  heavy  slumber  which  only 
tired  nature  knows. 

"The  Sous-Lieutenant  Burke,"  said  a 
gruff  voice,  awakening  me  suddenly  from 
my  sleep,  while  by  the  light  of  a  lantern 
he  held  in  his  hand  I  recognized  the  figure 
of  an  orderly  sergeant  in  full  equipment. 

"Yes — wnat  then?*'  said  I,  in  some 
amazement  at  the  summons. 

"This  is  the  order  of  march,  sir,  for  the 
invalid  detachment,  under  your  com- 
mand.'' 


"  How  so — I  have  no  orders  P" 

"They  are  here,  sir." 

So  saying,  he  presented  me  with  a  letter 
from  t£e  assistant  adjutant  of  the  corps, 
with  instructions  for  the  conduct  of  forty 
men,  invalided  from  different  regiments, 
and  now  on  their  way  to  Lintz.  The  paper 
was  perfectly  regular,  setting  forth  the 
names  of  the  soldiers  and  their  several  corps, 
together  with  the  daily  marches,  the  halts, 
and  distances.  My  only  surprise  was  how 
this  service  so  suddenly  devolved  on  me, 
whose  recovery  could  only  have  been  re- 
ported a  few  hours  before. 

"  When  shall  I  muster  the  detachment, 
sir,"  said  the  sergeant,  interrupting  me  in 
the  midst  of  my  speculations. 

"  Now — at  once.     It  is  past  five  o'clock. . 
I  sec  Langenau  is  mentioned  as  the  first 
halting- place  ;  wo  can  reach  it  by  eight." 

The  moment  the  sergeant  withdrew,  I 
arose  and  dressed  for  the  road,  anxious  to 
inform  mademoiselle  as  early  as  possible  of 
this  sudden  order  of  march.  When  I 
entered  the  salon,  I  found  to  my  surprise 
that  the  breakfast-table  was  all  laid  and 
everyth ing  ready.  '  *  What  can  this  mean  ?  '* 
said  I ;  "  has  she  heard  it  already  ?"  At 
the  same  instant  I  caught  sight  of  the 
door  of  her  chamber  lying  wide  open.  I 
approached,  and  looked  in  ;  the  room  was 
empty  ;  the  various  trunks  and  boxes,  the 
little  relics  of  military  glory  I  remembered 
to  have  seen  with  ner,  were  all  gone. 
Minette  had  departed.  When  or  whither, 
I  knew  not !  I  hurried  through  the  build- 
ing, from  room  to  room,  without  meetinff 
any  one.  The  door  was  open,  and  I  passed 
out  into  the  dark  street,  where  all  was  still 
and  silent  as  the  grave.  I  hastened  to  the 
stable  ;  my  horse,  ready  equipped  and  sad- 
dled, was  feeding,  but  the  stall  beside  him 
was  empty — the  pony  of  the  vivandi^ire 
was  gone.  While  many  a  thought  flashed 
on  my  brain  as  to  her  fate,  I  tortured  my 
mina  to  remember  each  circumstance  of 
our  last  meeting — every  word  and  every 
look  ;  and  as  I  called  to  my  memory  the 

rjttish  anger  of  my  manner  toward  her, 
gi*ew  sick  at  heart,  and  hated  myself  for 
my  own  cold  ingratitude.  All  her  little  acts 
of  kindness,  her  tender  care,  her  unweary- 
ing good-nature,  were  before  me.  I  thought 
of  ner  as  I  had  seen  her  often  in  the  silence 
of  the  night,  when,  waking  from  some 
sleep  of  pain,  she  sat  beside  my  bed,  her 
hand  pressed  on  my  heated  forenead  ;  her 
low,  clear  voice  was  in  my  ear ;  her  soft, 
mild  look,  beaming  with  hope  and  tender 
pity.  Poor  Minette,  had  I  then  offended 
yoii — was  such  the  return  I  made  for  all 
your  kindness  ? 
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*'  The  men  are  ready,  sir,"  said  the  ser- 
geant, entering  at  the  moment. 

"  She  is  gone,"  said  I,  following  out  my 
own  sad  train  of  thought,  and  pointing 
to  the  vacant  stall  whei*o  her  pony  used  to 
stand. 

"  Mademoiselle  Minette — " 

"  Yes,  what  of  her — ^where  is  she  ?  " 

^'Marched  with  the  cuirassier  brigade 
that  passed  here  last  night  at  twelve 
o'clock.  She  seemed  very  fil,  sir,  and  the 
officer  made  her  sit  on  one  of  the  wagons.*' 

"  Which  road  did  they  take  ?  " 

"They  crossed  the  river,  and  moved 
away  toward  the  forest.  I  think  I  heard 
the  troop  sergeant  say  something  about 
Salzburg  and  the  Tyrol." 

I  made  no  answer,  but  stood  mute  and 
stupefied ;  when  I  was  again  recalled  to 
thought  bv  his  asking  if  my  baggage  was 
ready  for  the  wagons. 

With  a  sullen  apathy  I  pointed  out  my 
trunks  in  silence,  and  throwing  one  last 
look  on  the  room,  the  scene  of  my  former 
suffering,  and  of  much  pleasure  too,  I 
mounted  my  horse,  and  gave  the  word  to 
move  forward. 

As  we  passed  from  the  gate,  I  stopped  to 
question  the  sovs-officier  as  to  the  route  of 
the  cuirassier  division  ;  but  he  could  only 
repeat  what  the  sergeant  had  already  told 
me ;  adding,  there  were  several  men 
slightly  wounded  in  the  squadrons,  for 
they  had  been  engaged  twice  within  the 
week.  The  gates  closed,  and  we  were  on 
the  high-road. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 


U5TZ. 

As  day  was  breaking,  we  came  up  with  a 
strong  aetachment  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
Quard,  proceeding  to  join  Bcssieres's  divi- 
sion at  Lintz  ;  from  them  we  learned  that 
the  main  body  of  the  army  was  already  far 
in  advance,  several  entire  corps  having 
marched  from  Lintz  with  the  supposed 
intention  of  occupying  Vienna.  Ne}''s 
division,  it  was  said,  was  also  bearing 
down  from  the  Tyrol ;  Davoust  and  Mor- 
tier  were  advancing  by  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube,  whilst  Lanncsand  Mumt,  with  an 
overwhelming  force  of  light  troops,  had 
pushed  forward  two  days'  march  in  advance 
on  tihieir  way  to  the  capital.  The  fate  of  Ulm 
was  alr^y  predicted  for  the  Austrian 
city,  and  each  day's  intelligence  seemed  to 
make  it  only  the  more  inevitable.  Mean- 
while, the  Emperor  Francis  had  abandoned 
the  capital,  and  retreated  on  Brunn,  a  for- 


tified town  in  Moravia,  there  to  await  the 
arrival  of  his  ally,  Alexander,  hourly  ex- 
pected from  Berlin. 

As  day  after  day  we  pressed  forward,  our 
numbers  continued  to  increase ;  a  motlej 
force,  indeed,  did  we  present — <»valry  of 
every  sort,  from  the  steel-clad  cuirassier  to 
the  gay  hussar,  dragoons,  chasseurs,  gaid^ 
and  light  cavalry,  all  mixed  up  together, 
and  all  eagerly  recounting  the  sevenl 
experiences  of  the  campaign,  as  it  fell 
under  their  eyes  in  different  qnarterL 
From  none,  however,  could  I  learn  anj 
tidings  of  Minette  ;  for  though  known  to 
many  there,  the  detachment  she  had  joined 
had  taken  a  southerly  direction,  and  vu 
not  crossed  by  any  of  the  others  on  their 
march.  The  General  d'Auvergne,  I  heard, 
was  with  the  head-quarters  of  the  Em- 
peror, then  established  at  the  monastery  A 
Molk,  on  the  Danube. 

On  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  November 
we  arrived  at  Lintz,  the  capital  of  Upper 
Austria,  but  at  the  time  I  speak  of  one^iBt 
barrack  :  thirty-eight  thousand  troope  of 
all  arms  were  within  its  walls — not  suoject 
to  the  rigid  discipline  and  regular  com- 
mand of  a  garrison  town,  but  bivouacking 
in  the  open  streets  and  squares ;  tables  vere 
spread  in  the  thoroughfares,  at  which  the 
divisions,  as  they  arrived,  took  their  placei^ 
and,  after  refreshing  themselves,  moved  on 
to  make  way  for  others.  The  grett 
churches  were  strewed  wth  forage,  and 
filled  with  the  horses  of  the  cavalry ;  theie^ 
might  be  seen  the  lumbering  steeds  of  the 
cuirassiers,  eating  their  com  from  the  richly- 
carved  box  of  a  confessional :  here,  lay  the 
travel-stained  figure  of  a  dragoon,  stretched 
asleep  across  the  steps  of  the  altar ;  tbB 
little  clia|)elries,  where  the  foot  of  the  peni- 
tent awoke  no  echo  as  it  passed,  now  rang 
with  the  coarse  jest  and  reckless  ribaldiy  w 
the  soldier ;  parties  caroused  in  the  littk 
sacristies ;  and  the  rude  cliorus  of  a  drink- 
ing song  now  vibrated  through  the  groined 
roof,  where  only  the  sacred  notes  of  thft 
organ  had  been  heard  to  peal.  The  H6td 
de  Ville  was  the  quartier-general,  when 
the  generals  of  divisions  were  assembledf 
and  from  which  the  orderlies  rode  forth  ll 
every  moment  with  dispatches.  The  OBi 
cry,  "  Forward  ! "  was  heard  everywhere. 
They  who  before  had  claimed  leave  4» 
sliglit  wounds  or  illness,  were  now  seen 
among  their  comrades,  with  bandaged  anai 
and  patched  faces,  eager  to  press  on.  Manf 
whose  regiments  were  in  advance,  becama 
incorporated  for  the  time  with  other  coi]% 
and  dismounted  dragoons  were  often  to  te 
met  with,  marching  with  the  infantry  tft 
mounting  guard  in  turn.     EveryUiing  b^ 
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Bpoke  haste.  The  re^ments  which  arrived 
at  night  frequently  moved  off  before  day 
broke.  The  cavalry  often  were  provided 
with  fresh  horses  to  press  forward,  leaving 
their  own  for  the  corps  that  were  to  follow. 
A^reat  flotilla,  provided  with  all  theneces- 
sanea  for  an  army  on  the  march,  moved 
along  the  Danube,  and  accompanied  the 
troops  each  day ;  in  a  word,  every  expedient 
was  practiced  which  could  hasten  the  move- 
ment of  the  army,  justifying  the  remark 
so  often  repeated  among  the  soldiers  at  the 
time — '*  Le  Petit  Caparal  makes  more  use 
of  our  legs  than  our  bayonets  in  this  cam- 
paign." 

On  the  same  evening  we  arrived  came  the 
news  of  the  surprise  of  Vienna  by  Murat. 
Never  was  there  such  jov  as  this  announce- 
ment spread  through  the  army.  The  act 
itself  was  one  of  those  daring  feats  which 
only  such  as  he  could  venture  on,  and  in- 
deed, at  first  seemed  so  miraculous,  that 
many  refused  to  credit  it  Prince  Auers- 
berg,  to  whom  the  great  bridge  of  the 
Danube  was  intrusted,  had  prepared  every- 
thing for  its  destruction  in  the  event  of 
attacK.  The  whole  line  of  wood-work  was 
laid  with  combustibles;  trains  were  set, 
the  matches  burning ;  a  strong  battery  of 
twelve  guns,  posted  to  command  the  bridge, 
occupira  the  neight  on  the  right  bank,  and 
the  Austrian  ^nners  lay,  match  in  hand, 
beside  their  pieces ;  but  a  word  was  needed, 
and  the  whole  work  was  in  a  blaze.  Such 
was  the  state  of  matters  when  Sebastiani 
pushed  through  the  faubourg  of  the  Leo- 
poldstadt  at  the  head  of  a  strong  cavalry 
detachment,  supported  by  some  grenadiers 
of  the  Guard,  and,  by  Murat's  orders,  con- 
cealed his  force  among  the  narrow  streets 
which  lead  to  the  bridge  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  Danube. 

This  done,  Lannes  and  Murat  advanced 
carelessly  along  the  bridge,  which,  from 
the  frequent  passage  of  couriers  between 
the  two  nead-quarters,  had  become  a  species 
of  promenade,  where  the  officers  of  either 
side  met  to  converse  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
campaign.  Dressed  simply  as  officers  of 
the  staffs  they  strolled  alon^  till  they  came 
actually  beneath  the  Austrian  battery,  and 
then  entei-ed  into  conversation  with  the 
Austrian  officers,  assuring  them  that  the 
armistice  was  signed,  and  peace  already 
proclaimed  between  the  two  countries. 
The  Austrians,  trusting  to  their  story,  and 
much  interested  by  what  they  hearS,  de- 
scended from  the  mound,  and,  joining 
them,  proceeded  to  walk  backward  and 
forward  along  the  bridge,  conversing  on 
the  probable  consequences  of  the  treaty, 
when  suddenly  turning  round  by  chance. 


as  they  walked  toward  the  right  bank,  they 
saw  the  head  of  a  grenadier  column  ap- 
proaching at  the  Quick  step. 

The  thought  of  treachery  cix)ssed  their 
minds,  and  one  of  them,  rushing  to  the 
side  of  the  bridge,  called  out  to  the  artillery- 
men to  fire.  A  movement  was  seen  in  the 
battery,  the  matches  were  uplifted,  when 
Murat,  dashing  forward,  cried  aloud,  ^*  Re- 
serve your  fire,  there  is  nothing  to  fear ! " 
The  same  instant  the  Austrian  officers  were 
surrounded;  the  sappers  rushing  on  the 
bridge  cleared  away  the  combustibles,  and 
cut  off  the  trains ;  and  the  cavaliy,  till 
now  in  concealment,  pushing  forward  at  a 
gallop,  crossed  the  hndee,  followed  by  the 
grenadiers  in  a  run,  bewre  the  Austrians, 
who  saw  their  own  officers  mingled  with 
the  French,  could  decide  on  what  was  to 
be  done;  while  Murat,  springing  on  his 
horse,  dashed  onward  at  the  nead  of  the 
dragoons,  and  before  five  minutes  elapsed 
the  batterv  was  stormed,  the  gunners  cap- 
tured, and  Vienna  won. 

Never  was  there  a  c&up  de  main  more 
hardy  than  this — whether  we  look  to  the 
danger  of  the  deed  itself,  or  the  insignificant 
force  by  which  it  was  accomplished.  A  few 
horsemen,  and  some  companies  of  foot,  led 
on  by  an  heroic  chief,  thus  turned .  the 
whole  fortune  of  Europe ;  for,  by  securing 
this  bridge.  Napoleon  enabled  himself,  as 
circumstances  might  warrant,  to  unite  the 
different  corps  of  nis  army  on  the  right  or 
left  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  either  direct 
his  operations  against  the  Russians,  or  the 
Austrians  under  the  Archduke  Charles,  as 
he  pleased. 

The  treachery  by  which  the  bold  deed 
was  made  successful  was,  alas  I  deemed  no 
stain  on  the  achievement.  But  one  rule  of 
judgment  existed  in  the  imperial  army: 
was  the  advantage  on  the  side  of  France, 
and  to  the  honor  of  her  arms  ?  That  cov- 
ered every  fiaw,  no  matter  whether  infiicted 
by  duplicity  or  breach  of  faith.  The  habit 
of  healing  all  wounds  of  conscience  by  a 
bulletin  had  become  so  .general,  that  men 
would  not  trust  to  the  guidance  of  their 
own  reason  till  confirmed  bv  some  imperial 
proclamation ;  and  when  the  Emperor  de- 
clared a  battle  gained,  and  glory  achieved, 
who  would  gainsay  him  ?  If  this  blind, 
headlong  confidence  tended  to  lower  the 
moral  of  the  nation,  in  an  equal  degree  did 
it  make  them  conquerors  in  the  field  ;  and 
thus,  by  a  strange  decree  of  Providence, 
would  it  seem,  were  they  preparing  for 
themselves  the  terrible  reverse  of  fortune 
which — ^when  the  destinies  of  their  leader 
became  clouded,  and  their  confidence  in 
him  shaken — was  to  fall  on  a  people  who 
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Oh,  give  to  me  the  tnimpet's  blast, 
And  the  champ  of  the  charger  prandng ; 

Or  the  whiz  of  the  grap^-shot  flying  past, 
That's  music  meet  for  dancing, 

Tralaiinli," 

sang  a  wild-looking  voltigeur,  as  he  capered 


liyed  only  in  the  mad  intoxication  of  vic- 
tory, and  knew  not  the  sterner  virtues  that 
can  combat  with  defeat. 

But  so  was  it — ^Napoleon  commanded  the 
legions,  and  described  their  achievements ; 
he  led  them  to  the  charge,  and  he  apportion- 
ed their  glory ;  the  heroism  of  the  soldier  |  along  the  street,  keeping  time  to  his'nide 
had  no  existence,  until  acknowledged  by  song  with  the  tramp  of  nis  feet 
the  proclamation  after  the  batttle ;   the  I     "  Ha  I  tliere  goes  a  fellow  from  the  Faa- 
valor  of  the  general  wanted  confirmation, ;  bourg,"  said  an  officer  near  me. 
till  sealed  by  his  approval.     To  fight  be- 1      **The  Faubourg?"  repeated  I,  aaldog 
neath  his  eyes  was  tne  greatest  glory  a  re-  \  for  explanation. 

g'ment  could  wish  for — to  win  one  word  j     "  Yes,  to  be  sure.     The  Faubourg  St 
om  him  was  fame  itself  forever.  1  Antoine  supplies  all  the  reckless  deTil«of 

If  I  dwell  on  these  thoughts  here,  it  is! the  army — one  of  them  would  cormpt  i 
because  I  now  felt  for  the  first  time  the !  regiment ;  and  so,  the  best  thing  to  do  is, 
sad  deception  I  had  practiced  on  myself —  |  to  keep  them  as  much  together  as  possible, 
and  how  little  could  I  hope  to  realize  in  The  voltigeurs  have  little  else — and  proof 
my  soldier's  life  the  treasured  aspirations  of  is,  they  are  the  cleverest  corps  in  the  fla- 


my boyhood.     Was  this,  tlien,  indeed  the 


vice ;  and  if  they  could  be  kept  from  pid- 


career  I  had  pictured  to  mv  mind — the  |  ing  and  stealing,  Ijring,  drinking,  and 
chivalrous  path  of  honor  ?  Was  this  the  =  gambling,  there's  not  a  man  might  not  be 
bold  assertion  of  freedom  I  so  often  dream-  ■  a  general  of  division  in  time.  There  fi[oei 
ed  of  ?  How  few  of  that  armed  host  knew  another.''  As  he  spoke,  a  fellow  passed  by 
anything  of  the  causes  of  the  war — how  with  a  goose  under  his  arm,  followed  by  t 
much  fewer  still  cared  for  them !  No  sen-  \  woman  most  vociferously  demanding  rwfr 
timent  of  patriotism,  no  devotion  to  the  |  tution,  while  he  onlv  amused  himself  bj 
interests  of  liberty  or  humanity,  prompted  replying  with  a  mocK  courtesy— deplorinf 
us  on.  Yet  these  were  the  thoughts '  in  sad  terms  the  unhappy  necessities  w 
first  led  me  to  the  career  of  arms ;  war,  and  the  cruel  hard^ships  of  a  cam- 
such  ambitious  promptings  first  made  my  paign. 

heart  glow  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a'  "It's  no  use  punishing  those  fellowi^" 
soldier.  said   the  officer;   "they  desert  in  whole 

This  gloomy  disappointment  made  me  companies  if  you  send  one  to  the  9aUt  A 
low-spirited  and  sad ;  nor  can  I  say  where  ^police;  and  so  we  have  only  one  resource, 
such  reflections  might  not  have  led  me,  which  is,  to  throw  them  pretty  much  in 
when  suddenly  a  change  came  over  my .  advance,  and  leave  their  chastisement  to 
thoughts  by  seeing  a  wounded  soldier,  who  1  the  enemy  ;  and,  sooth  to  say,  they  ask  for 
had  just  arrived  from  Mortiers  division,  [nothing  tetter  themselves." 
with  news  of  a  fierce  encounter  they  had.     Thus,  even  these  fellows  seemed  to  hate 


sustained  against  Kutusof  8  Eussians.    The  their  own  sentiment  of  glory — a  problea  ^ 
poor  fellow  was  carried  past  in  a  litter — his  I  which  the  more  I  reasoned  over,  tne  mow 
arm  had  been  amputated  that  same  mom-  j  puzzled  did  I  become, 
ing,  and  a  frightful  shot-wound  had  car- 1     While  a  liundred  conjectures  were  honriy  : 
ried  away  part  of  his  cheek  ;   still,   amid  ,  in  circulation,  none,  save  those  immediate-  - 
all  his   suffering,  his    eye  was    brilliant,  |  ly  about  the  person  of  Napoleon,  coiiU 
and  a  smile  of  proud  meaning  was  on  his  \  possibly  divine  the  quarter  wncre  the  grert 
lips.  I  blow  was  to  be  struck,  although  all  were  ia 

"Lift  it  up,  Guillaume;  let  me  see  it  j  exixjctation  of  the  orders  to  prepare  for 
again,"  said  he,  as  they  bore  him  along  the ,  battle.  News  would  reach  us  oi  marchiojfll 
crowded  street.  I  and    counter-marchings — of    smart   ato- 

"  What  is  it  he  wishes  ?  "  said  I.  "  The  mishes  here,  and  prisoners  taken  there— yH 
poor  fellow  is  asking  for  something."  could  we  not  form  the  slightest  concepoflft 

'^  Yes,  mon  lieutenant.  It  is  the  sahre  \  of  where  the  chief  force  of  the  enemy  laf» 
(Thonneur  the  Emperor  gave  him  this  |  nor  what  the  direction  to  which  our  owi 
morning  ;  he  likes  to  look  at  it  every  now  i  army  was  pointed.  Indeed,  our  tro(^ 
and  then ;  he  says  he  doesn't  mind  the  seemed  to  scatter  on  every  side.  Marmoifc 
pain  when  he  sees  that  before  him — and  with  a  strong  force,  was  dispatched  towam 
%f8  natural,  too.''  Gratz,  where  it  was  said  the  Archdttb 

"Such  is  glory,"  said  I  to  myself ;  "and  Charles  was  at  the  head  of  a  consideraMj 
he  who  feels  this  in  his  heart,  has  no  room  '  army.  Davoust  moved  on.  Hungaiy,  ** 
for  other  thoughts."  !  occupied  Presburg.     Bemadotte  retncw 
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his  Bt^  toward  the  Upper  Danube^  to 
hold  the  Archduke  Erederick  in  eheok, 
who  had  escaped  from  TTlm  with  ten  thou- 
sand men.  Mortier's  corps,  harassed  and 
broken  bj  the  engagement  with  Kutusof, 
were  barely  sufficient  to  garrison  Vienna, 
while  Soulty  Lannes,  ana  Murat  pushed 
forward  toward  Moravia,  with  a  strong 
cayaliT  force,  and  some  battalions  of  the 
Ouara  In  fact,  the  whole  army  was  scat- 
tered like  an  exploded  shell — ^nor  could  we 
see  the  means  oy  which  its  wide-extended 
fragments  were  to  be  united  at  a  moment, 
much  less  divine  the  spot  to  which  their 
combined  force  was  to  be  directed. 

Had  these  Bussians  been  fabulous  crea- 
tures of  a  legend,  instead  of  men  of  mortal 
mold,  they  could  scarcely  have  been  en- 
dowed with  more  attributes  of  ubiquity 
than  we  conferred  on  them  :  sometimes  we 
believed  them  at  one  side  of  the  Danube — 
sometimes  at  the  other  ;  now,  we  heard  of 
them  as  retreating  by  forced  marches  into 
their  native  fastnesses — now,  as  encamped 
in  the  mountain  regions  of  Moravia.  Yes- 
terday, came  the  news  that  they  laid  down 
their  arms  and  surrendered  as  prisoners  of 
war ;  to-day,  we  heard  of  them  as  having 
forced  back  our  advanced  posts,  and  carried 
off  several  squadrons  prisoners.  At  length 
came  the  positive  information,  that  the 
allied  armies  were  in  cantonments  around 
Olmutz,  while  Kapoleon  had  pushed  for- 
ward to  Brunn,  a  place  of  considerable 
strength,  communicating  by  the  high-road 
with  the  Russian  head-quarters.  It  was  no 
longer  doubtful,  then,  where  the  great 
game  was  to  be  decided,  and  thither  the 
various  battalions  were  now  directed,  by 
marches  day  and  night. 

On  the  29th  of  Ifovember  our  united 
detachments,  now  numbering  several  hun- 
dred men,  arrived  at  Brunn.  I  lost  no 
time  in  repairing  to  head-quarters,  where  I 
found  General  d'Auvergne  deeply  engaged 
with  the  details  of  the  force  under  his  com- 
mand— his  brigade  had  been  placed  under 
the  orders  of  Murat ;  and  it  was  well  known 
the  prince  gave  little  rest  or  respite  to  those 
under  his  command.  From  him  I  learnt 
that  three  days  of  unsuccessful  negotiation 
had  just  passed  over,  and  that  the  Emperor 
had  now  resolved  on  a  great  battle.  In- 
deed, every  moment  was  critical.  Russia 
had  assumed  a  decidedly  hostile  aspect ; 
the  Swedes  were  moving  to  the  south  ;  the 
Archduke  Charles,  bjr  a  circuitous  route, 
was  on  the  march  to  join  the  Russian  army, 
to  whose  aid  fresh  reinforcements  were 
daily  arriving ;  and  Benningsen  was  hourly 
expected  with  more.  Under  these  circum- 
stances a  battle  was  inevitable — and  such  a 


one  as,  by  its  result,  must  conclude  the 
war. 

This  much  did  I  learn  from  the  old 
general  as  we  rode  over  the  field  together, 
examining  with  caution  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  and  where  it  offered  facilities,  and 
where  it  presented  obstacles,  to  the  move- 
ment of  cavalry.  Such  were  ttie  orders 
issued  that  morning  by  Napoleon  to  the 
generals  of  brigade,  wno  might  now  be 
seen  traversing  the  plain,  with  their  staffs, 
in  every  direction.  As  we  moved  along  we 
could  discover  in  the  dist;ance  the  dark 
columns  of  the  enemy  marching,  not  to- 
ward us,  but  in  a  southerly  direction  toward 
our  extreme  right.  This  movement  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  several  others,  and 
more  than  one  aide-de-camp  was  dispatched 
to  Brunn,  to  cany  the  intelligence  to  the 
Emperor. 

Tne  same  evening  couriers  demrted  in 
every  direction  to  Bemadotte  and  Davoust, 
to  hasten  forward  at  once  ;  even  Mortier, 
with  his  mangled  division,  was  ordered  to 
abandon  Vienna  to  a  division  of  Marmont's 
army,  and  move  on  to  Branny  and  now 
the  great  work  of  concentration  began. 
Meanwhile  the  Russians  advanced,  and  on 
the  30th  drove  in  an  advanced  post,  and 
compelled  our  cavalry  to  fall  back  behind 
our  position. 

The  following  morning  the  allies  resumed 
their  flank  movement,  and  now  no  doubt 
could  be  enteriained  of  their  plan,  which 
was,  by  turning  our  right,  to  cut  us  off 
from  our  supporting  columns  resting  at 
Vienna,  and  throw  our  retreat  back  upon 
the  mountainous  districts  of  Bohemia.  In 
this  way  five  massive  columns  moved  past 
us  scarce  half  a  league  distant  from  our 
advanced  posts,  numl^ring  eighty  thousand 
men,  of  which  fifteen  were  cavalry  in  the 
most  perfect  condition. 

Our  position  was  in  advance  of  the 
fortress  of  Brunn  ;  the  head-cjuarters  of  the 
Emperor  occupied  a  rising  piece  of  ground, 
at  the  base  of  which  flowed  a  small  stream, 
a  tributary  to  some  of  the  numerous  ponds 
by  which  the  field  was  intersected.  The 
entire  ground  in  our  front  was  indeed  a 
succession  of  these  small  lakes,  with  vil- 
lages interspersed,  and  occasionally  6on>e 
stunted  woods ;  great  morasses  extended 
around  these  ponds,  through  which  led  the 
high-roads,  or  such  bypatns  as  conducted 
from  one  village  to  another.  Here  and 
there  were  plains  where  cavalry  might  act 
with  safety,  but  rarely  in  large  bodies. 

Our  right  rested  on  the  lake  of  Moeritz, 
where  Soult's  division  was  stationed,  be- 
hind which,  thrown  back  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  escape  the  observation  of  the  enemy. 
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was  Davoiist's  corps,  tlic  reserve  occupying  I  whoso  flying  traces  they  had  been  marchiM 
a  clit!  of  ground  beside  the  conveut  of  ever  since/'  "They  will  endeavor,"' mIq 
Reygorn.  Our  left,  under  Lannes,  occupied  tlio  proclamation,  "to  turn  our  right,  but, 
the  hill  of  Sauton,  a  wooded  eminence,  the  ;  in  doing  so,  they  must  open  their  flank  to 
last  of  a  Ijug  chain  of  mountains  running  us  ;  need  I  say  what  wul  be  the  result? 
east  and  west.  Above,  ami  on  the  crest  of  Soldiers,  so  long  as  with  your  accustomed 
the  lieighl,  a  powerful  park  of  artillery  was  valor  you  deal  death  and  destruction  in 
posted,  and  cfefcndod  by  strong  intrench-  their  ranks,  so  long  shall  I  remain  l>eyond 
ments.  A  powerful  cavalry  corps  Avas  the  reach  of  fire  ;  but  let  the  victory  proie, 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  ;  even  fcr  a  moment,  doubtful,  yoiir  Em- 
next  came  Ikn'nadottc's  division,  se])arated  jicj-or  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  you.  Thia 
by  the  high-road  from  Brunn  to  Olmutz  day  must  decide  forever  the  honor  of  the 
from  the  division  under  Murat,  which,  be-  infantry  of  France.  Let  no  man  leave  his 
sides  his  own  cavalry,  contained  OudinoCs  j  ranks  to  succor  the  wounded — they  shall  be 
grenadiers,  and  Bessierc's  battalions  of  the  i  cared  for  l)y  one  who  never  forgot  his  8ol- 
ImjTerial  Guard  ;  the  center  and  right  being  diers  ;  and  with  this  victory  the  campaign 
formed  of  Soult's  division,  the  strongest  of  is  ended  I " 

all ;  the  reserve,  consisting  of  several  bat-  Never  were  lines  better  calculated  to 
talions  of  the  Guard  and  a  strong  force  of  stimulate  the  energy  and  flatter  the  pride 
artillery,  being  under  the  immeduite  orders  |  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  It 
of  Xapoleon,  to  be  employed  wherever  cir-  j  Avas  a  novfl  thing  in  a  general  to  commu- 
cumstances  demanded.  These  Avere  the  nicate  to  his  anny  the  plan  of  his  intended 
dispositions  for  the  coming  battle,  made !  battle,  and,  i)erha]\s,  to  any  other  than  i 
with  all  the  precision  of  troops  moving  on  French  army  the  disclosure  would  not  have 
parade  ;  and  such  was  the  discipline  of  the  been  rated  as  such  a  favor  ;  but  their  wa^ 
army  at  Boulogne,  and  so  perfectly  ar-  like  sjdrit  and  military  intelligence  had 
ranged  the  plans  of  the  Emperor,  that  the  ever  l)een  most  remarkably  united,  and  the 
ground  of  every  regiment  was  marked  out,  men  were  delighted  with  such  a  proof  of 
and  each  corps  moved  into  its  allotted  confidence  and  esteem, 
space  with  the  regularity  of  some  piece  of  A  dull  roar,  like  the  sound  of  the  distant 
mechanism.  jsea,  swelled   alonfj  the  lino  from  the  far 

right,  where  the  Convent  of  Eeygcrn  stood, 

'  and  growing  louder  by  degi'oes,  proclaimed 

CHAPTER  XLVIIL  *^^*i^  tl^c  Emperor  was  coming. 

j     It  was  already  dark,  but  he  was  (luickiy 
AusTERLrrz.  recognized  by   the   troops,    and  with  one 

burst  of  enthusiasm  they  seized  upon  the 

The  dispositions  for  the  battle  of  Aus-  straw  of  their  bivouacs,  and,  setting  fire  to 
terlitz  occujued  i he  entire  day.  From  sun-  it,  held  the  blazing  masses  above  their 
rise  Napoleon  was  on  horseback,  visiting  heads,  Avaving  them  wildly  to  and  fro, 
every  position  ;  he  examined  each  battery  amid  the  cries  of  ^^ViveTEmpeTcur!-* 
with  the  skill  of  an  old  ofiicer  of  artillery  ;  For  above  a  league  along  the  plain  the  red 
and,  frequently  dismounting  from  his  horse,  light  flashed  and  glowed,  marlcing  out  be- 
carefully  not^'cl  the  slightest  peculiarities  of  neath  it  the  dense  squares  and  squadrons 
the  ground,  remarking  to  his  staff,  with  an  of  armed  warriors.  It  was  the  anniversary 
accuracy  which  the  event  showed  to  be  of  Napoleon's  coronation,  and  such  was  the 
prophetic,  the  nature  of  the  struggle,  as  fitc  by  which  they  celebrated  the  day. 
the  various  circumstances  of  the  field  indi-  The  Emiieror  rode  through  the  ranks 
cated  them  to  his  practiced  mind.  uncovered.      Never   did   a  prouder  smile 

It  was  already  late  when  he  turned  his  light  uj)  his  features,  wlmc,  thronginff 
horse's  head  toward  the  bivouac  hut — a  around  him,  tlie  veterans  of  the  Guaro 
rude  shelter  of  straw — and  rode  slowly  struggled  to  catch  even  a  passing  glance  at 
through  the  midst  of  that  great  army.  him.  "  Do  but  look  at  us  to-morrow,  and 
The  onZre  tZwyo?/r,  written  at  his  own  die-  keep  beyond  the  reach  of  shot,''  said  a 
tation,  had  just  been  distributed  among  (jrognardy  stepping  forward,  "we'll  bring 
the  soldiers  ;  and  now,  around  every  watch-  their  cannon  and  their  colors,  and  lay  them 
fire,  the  groups  were  kneelijig  to  read  the  at  thy  feet.''  The  marshals  themselves, 
spirit-stirring  lines  by  which  he  so  Avell  the  hardencil  veterans  of  so  many  fights, 
knew  how  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  his  could  not  restrain  their  enthusiiism ;  and 
followers.  They  were  told  "  that  the  cue-  i)rofFers  of  devotion  unto  death  accompa- 
my  were  the  same  Eussian  battalions  they  nied  him  as  he  went, 
had  already  beaten  at  llollabmnn,  and  on .     At  last  all  was  silent  in   the  encamp 
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ment ;  the  soldiers  slept  beside  their  watch- 
firesy  and,  save  the  tramp  of  a  patrol,  or 
the  ^^  qui  vive  f "  of  the  sentinels,  all  was 
still.  The  niffht  was  eold  and  sharj),  a 
cutting  wind  blew  across  the  plain,  which 
gave  way  to  a  thick  mist — so  thick,  the 
sentries  could  scarcely  see  a  dozen  paces  off. 

I  sat  in  my  little  horel  of  stotw — my 
mind  far  too  much  excited  for  sleep — 
watching  the  stars  as  they  peeped  out  one 
by  one,  piercing  the  gray  mist,  until  at  last 
the  air  became  thin  and  dear,  and  a  frosty 
atmosphere  succeeded  to  the  weighty  fog ; 
and  now  I  could  trace  out  the  vast  columns, 
as  they  lay  thickly  strewn  along  the  plain. 
The  old  general,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  slept 
soundly  on  his  straw  couch ;  his  deep- 
drawn  breathing  showed  that  his  rest  was 
unbroken.  How  slowly  did  the  time  seem 
to  creep  alon^ — I  thought  it  must  be  nigh 
morning,  and  it  was  only  a  litle  more  than 
midniffht.  Our  position  was  a  small  rising 
ground  about  a  mile  in  front  of  the  left 
center,  and  communicating  with  the  ene- 
my's Une  by  a  narrow  rcMid  between  the 
uuurshes.  This  had  been  defended  by  a 
battery  of  four  guns,  with  a  stockade  in 
front ;  and  along  it  now,  for  a  considera- 
ble distance,  a  chain  of  sentinels  were 
placed,  who  should  communicate  any 
movement  that  they  observed  in  the  Rus- 
sian lines,  of  which  I  was  charged  to  con- 
vey the  earliest  intelligence  to  the  quartier- 
gen^ral.  This  dut^  alone  would  have  kept 
me  in  a  state  of  anxiety,  had  not  the  frame 
of  my  mind  already  so  disposed  me  ;  and  I 
could  not  avoid  creeping  out,  from  time  to 
time,  to  peer  through  the  gloom,  in  the 
direction  of  the  enemy's  camp,  and  listen 
with  an  eager  ear  for  any  sounds  from  that 
quarter.  At  last,  I  heard  the  sound  of  a 
voice  at  some  distance  off — then,  a  few 
minutes  after,  the  hurried  step  of  feet,  and 
a  voltigeur  came  up,  breathless  with  haste  : 

"  The  Bussians  were  in  motion  toward 
the  riffht  Our  adyanced  |)Osts  could  hear 
the  roll  of  guns  and  tumbrils  moving  along 
the  plain,  and  it  was  evident  their  columns 
were  in  march." 

I  knelt  down  and  placed  my  ear  to  the 
ground,  and  almost  started  at  the  distinot- 
nesB  with  which  I  could  hear  the  dull  sound 
of  the  large  guns  as  they  were  dragged 
along ;  the  earth  seemed  to  tremble  beneath 
them. 

I  awoke  the  general  at  once,  who,  rest- 
ing on  his  arm,  coolly  heard  my  report, 
and  having  directed  me  to  hasten  to  head- 
quarters with  the  news,  lay  back  again,  and 
was  asleep  before  I  was  in  my  saddle.  At 
the  top  speed  of  my  horse  I  galloped  to  the 
rear^  winding  my  way  between  the  batta- 


lions, till  I  came  to  a  gentle  rising  ground, 
where,  by  the  light  oi  several  large  fires, 
that  blazed  in  a  circle,  I  could  see  the  dis- 
mounted troopers  of  the  chasseurs  &  chevaly 
who  always  formed  the  Imperial  body-guard. 
Haviuj^  given  the  word,  I  was  desired  by 
the  officer  of  the  watch  to  dismount,  ancl, 
following  him,  I  passed  forward  to  a  space 
in  the  middle  of  the  circle,  where,  under 
shelter  of  some  sheaves  of  straw  piled  over 
each  other,  sat  three  officers,  smoking  be- 
side a  fire. 

^^  Ha  I  here  comes  news  of  some  sort," 
said  a  voice  I  knew  at  onoe  to  be  Murat's. 
*'Well,  sir,  whatis't?" 

^'The  Russian  columns  are  in  motion, 
Monsieur  le  Mar^chal — the  artillery  mov- 
ing rapidly  toward  our  right." 

*^Diantr6l  it's  not  much  more  than 
midnight  I  Davoust,  shall  we  awake  the 
Emperor  ?  " 

'^  No,  no,''  said  a  harsh  voice,  as  a  shri- 
veled, hard-featared  man  turned  round 
from  the  blaze,  and  showing  a  head  cov- 
ered by  a  coarse  woolen  cap,  looked  far 
more  like  a  pirate  than  a  marshal  of  France; 
"  they'll  not  attack  before  day  breaks.  Go 
back,"  said  he,  addressing  me,  '^  observe 
the  position  well,  and  if  there  be  any  gene- 
ral movement  toward  the  southward)  you 
may  report  it" 

By  the  time  I  regained  my  post  all  was 
in  silence  once  more ;  either  tne  Russians 
had  arrested  their  march,  or  abeady  their 
columns  were  out  of  hearing — ^not  a  gleam 
of  li^ht  could  I  perceive  along  their  entire 
position  ;  and  now,  worn  out  with  watch- 
ing, I  threw  myself  down  among  the  straw, 
and  slept  soundly. 

•*  There— there—that's  the  third  I "  said 
General  d'Auvergne,  shaking  me  by  the 
shoulder  ;  '*  there  again — don't  you  hear 
the  guns?" 

I  listened,  and  could  just  distinguish  the 
faint  booming  sound  of  far-off  artillery, 
coming  up  from  the  extreme  right  of  our 
position.  It  was  still  but  three  o'clock, 
and,  although  the  sky  was  thick  with  stars, 
perfectly  dark  in  the  valley.  Meanwhile, 
we  could  hear  the  galloping  of  cavalry 
quite  distinctly  in  the  same  direction. 

'^  Mount,  Bu/'ke,  and  back  to  the  quar- 
tier-general  I  But  you  need  not,  here  come 
some  of  the  staff." 

"  So,  D'Auvergne,"  cried  a  voice  whose 
tones  were  strange  to  me,  "they meditate  a 
night-attack,  it  would  seem— or  is  it  only 
trying  the  range  of  their  guns  ?  "• 

'^I  think  the  latter.  Monsieur  le  Mare- 
chal,  for  I  heard  no  small-arms,  and,  even 
now,  all  is  quiet  again." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,"  said  he,  moy- 
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ing  slowly  forward,  while  a  number  of  offi- 
cers followed  at  a  little  distance.  "You 
see,  D'Auvergne,  how  correctly  the  Empe- 
ror judged  their  intentions.  The  brunt  of 
the  battle  will  be  about  Reygem.  But 
there — don't  you  hear  bugles  in  the  val- 
ley ?  " 

As  he  spoke,  the  music  of  our  tirailleurs' 
bugles  arose  from  the  glen  in  front  of  our 
center,  where,  in  a  thick  beecli-wood,  the 
light  infantry  regiments  were  posted. 

''  What  IS  it,  D'Esterre  ?  "  said  he  to  an 
officer  who  galloped  up  at  the  moment. 

"They  say  the  Russian  guard,  sir,  is 
moving  to  the  front :  our  skirmishers  have 
orders  to  fall  back  without  firing." 

As  he  heard  this,  the  Marshal  Bemadotte 
— for  it  was  he — turned  his  horse  suddenlv 
round,  and  rode  back,  followed  by  his  staff. 
And  now  the  drums  beat  to  quarters  along 
the  line,  and  the  hoarse  trumpets  of  the 
cavalry  mi^ht  be  heard  summoning  the 
squadrons  tiiroughout  the  field  ;  while  be- 
tween the  squares,  and  in  the  intervals  of 
the  battalions,  single  hoi*semen  galloped 
past  with  orders.  Soult's  division,  which 
extended  for  nearly  a  league  to  our  right, 
was  the  first  to  move,  and  it  seemed  like 
one  vast  shadow  creeping  alon^  the  earth, 
as  column  beside  column  marched  steadily 
onward.  Our  brigade  had  not  as  yet  re- 
ceived orders,  but  the  men  were  in  readi- 
ness beside  the  hoi'ses,  and  only  waiting  for 
the  word  to  mount 

The  suspense  of  the  moment  was  fearful 
— all  that  1  had  ever  dreamed  or  pictured 
to  myself  of  a  soldier's  enthusiasm  was 
faint  and  weak,  compared  to  the  rush  of 
sensations  I  now  experienced.  There  must 
be  a  niagic  power  of  ecstasy  in  the  approach 
of  danger — some  secret  sense  of  bounding 
delight,  mingled  with  the  chances  of  a 
battle — that  rendera  one  intoxicated  with 
excitement.  Each  booming  gun  I  heard 
sent  a  wild  throb  through  me,  and  I  panted 
for  the  word  *^  Forward  I  " 

Column  after  column  moved  past  us,  and 
disappeared  in  the  dip  of  eround  beneath  ; 
and,  us  we  saw  the  close  oattalions  filling 
the  wide  plain  in  front,  we  sighed  to  think 
that  it  was  destined  to  be  the  day  of  glory 
peculiarlv  to  the  infantry. .  Wherever  the 
nature  of  the  field  permitted  shelter,  or  the 
woods  afforded  cover,  our  troops  were  sent 
immediately  to  occupy.  The  great  ma- 
neuver of  tne  day  was  to  be  the  piercing  of 
the  enemy's  center,  whenever  lie  should 
weaken  that  point  by  the  endeavor  to  turn 
our  right  fiank. 

A  faint  streak  of  gray  light  was  marking 
the  horizon,  when  the  single  euns  which 
we  had  heard  at  intervals  ceased,  and  then, ! 


after  a  short  pause,  a  lon^,  loud  roll  of » 
tillery  issued  from  the  distant  ririit,  tt 
lowed  by  the  crackling  din  of  smml-am^ 
which  increased  at  every  moment,  andim 
swelled  into  an  uninterrupted  noise, throul 
which  the  large  guns  pealed  from  time  h 
time.  A  red  c^lare,  obscured  now  andfliei 
by  means  of  black  smoke,  lit  up  the  skyii 
that  quarter,  where  already  the  battle  «i 
raging  fiercely. 

The  narrow  causeway  between  the  tm 
small  lakes  in  our  front  conducted  ton 
open  space  of  ground,  about  a  cannon-ahU 
from  the  Russian  line,  and  this  we  were  M 
ordered  to  occupy,  to  be  prepared  to  act  t 
support  to  the  infantry  oi  Soult's  Ut 
whenever  the  attack  began.  As  we  de 
bouched  into  the  plain,  I  beheld  a  gronpd 
horsemen  who,  wrapped  up  in  their  clod| 
sat  motionless  in  tneir  saddles,  calml?ii 
^rding  the  squadrons  as  they  issued  noi 
tne  wood  :  these  were  Murat  and  his  8id( 
to  whom  was  committed  the  attack  on  th 
Russian  Guard.  His  division  consisted  d 
the  hussars  and  chasseurs  under  Kell» 
mann,  the  cuirassiers  of  D'Auvergne,  nJ 
the  heavy  dragoons  of  Nansoutv,  malq| 
a  force  of  eight  thousand  saores,  s^ 
ported  by  twenty  pieces  of  field  ardlkiT. 
Again  were  we  ordered  to  dismount,  fwi 
though  the  battle  continued  to  rage  on  ill 
right,  the  whole  of  the  center  and  left  woi 
unengaged. 

Thus  stood  we  as  the  sun  arose— tU 
"Sun  of  Austerlitz"  so  often  appealed  ti 
and  apostrophized  bv  Napoleon,  as  gilding 
the  greatest  of  his  glories.  The  mist  jBpob 
the  lakes  shut  out  the  prospect  of  Ai 
enemy's  lines  at  first,  but  gradually  tWi 
moved  away,  and  we  could  perceive  tin 
dark  columns  of  the  Russians,  as  they  nuiv* 
ed  rapidly  along  the  side  of  the  Praties 
and  continued  to  pour  their  thousands  tt* 
ward  Reygem. 

At  last  the  roar  of  musketry  swelled  loud- 
er and  nearer,  and  an  officer  galloping  W* 
told  us  that  Soult's  right  had  been  ctlfcJ 
up  to  support  Davoust's  division.  This  dH 
not  look  well :  it  proved  the  Russians  kii 
pressed  our  lines  closely,  and  we  waited  iii- 
pa-tientlv  to  hear  further  intelligence.  B 
was  evident,  too,  that  our  right  was  nrf" 
fering  severely,  otherwise  the  attack  « 
the  center  would  not  have  been  delarrf. 
Just  then,  a  wild  cheer  to  the  front  are» 
our  attention  thither,  and  we  saw  the  heids 
of  three  immense  columns — Soult's  divisioo 
— advancing  at  a  run  toward  the  enemy. 

"  Par  iSt.  Louis,'*  cried  General  dw 
vergne,  as  he  directed  his  telescope  on  4* 
Russian  line,  **  those  fellows  have  lost  thd' 
senses  I  See  if  they  have  not  moved  theif 
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artillery  away  from  the  Pratzen,  and  weak- 
ened their  center  more  and  more  I  Soult 
sees  it — mark  how  he  presses  his  columns 
on.  There  they  go,  faster  and  faster,  but 
look  1  there's  a  movement  yonder — the  Rus- 
sians perceive  their  mistaKe." 

'*  Mount  I"  was  now  heard  from  squad- 
ron to  squadron  ;  while  dashing  along  the 
line  like  a  thunderbolt  Murat  rode  far  in 
advance  of  his  staff,  the  men  cheering  him 
as  he  went. 

"There I*'  cried  D'Auvergne,  as  he 
pointed  with  his  finger,  "  that  column  with 
the  yellow  shoulder-knots — that's  Van- 
damme's  brigade  of  light  infantry.  See 
how  they  rush  on,  eager  to  be  first  up  with 
the  enemy ;  but  St,  Hilaire's  grenadiers 
have  got  the  start  of  them,  and  are  already 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill — it  is  a  race  between 
theml'* 

And  so  had  it  become ;  the  two  columns 
advanced,  cheering  wildly,  while  the  oflBl- 
cersi,  waving  their  caps,  led  them  on,  and 
others  rode  along  the  Sanks  urging  the  men 
forward.  The  order  now  came  for  our 
squadrons  to  form  in  charging  sections, 
leaving  spaces  for  the  light  artillery  be- 
tween; tnis  done,  we  moved  slowly  for- 
ward at  a  walk,  the  guns  keeping  step  by 
step  beside  us.  A  few  minutes  after,  we 
lost  sight  of  the  attacking  columns,  but  the 
crashing  Sre  told  us  thev  were  engaged,  and 
that  already  the  great  suru^gle  had  begun. 
For  above  an  hour  we  remamed  thus — every 
stir,  everj^  loud  word  spoken,  seeming  to 
our  impatience  like  the  order  to  move.  At 
last,  the  squadrons  to  our  right  were  seen 
to  advance,  and  then  a  tremulous  motion 
of  the  whole  line  showed  that  the  horses 
tliemaelves  participated  in  the  eagerness  of 
the  moment ;  ana,  at  last,  the  word  came 
for  the  cuirassiers  to  move  up.  In  less 
than  a  hundred  yards  we  were  halted  a^in, 
and  I  heard  an  aide-de-camp  telling  Gen- 
eral d'Auvergne  that  Davoust  had  suffered 
immensely  on  the  rijght — ^that  his  division, 
although  reinforceC  had  fallen  back  be- 
hind fieygern-rand  all  now  depended  on 
the  attack  of  Soult's  columns.  1  heard  no 
more,  for  now  the  whole  line  advanced  in 
trot,  and,  as  our  formation  showed  an  un- 
broken front,  the  word  came — "  Faster  !" 
and  *'  Faster !  '*  As  we  emerged  from  the 
low  ground  we  saw  Soult's  column  already 
half  way  up  the  ascent ;  they  seemed  like  a 
great  wedge  driven  into  the  enemy's  center, 
which,  opening  as  they  advanced,  presented 
two  surfaces  of  fire  to  their  attack. 

**  The  battery  yonder  has  opened  its  fire 
on  our  line,"  said  D'Auvergne  ;  <*we  can- 
not remain  where  we  are.*' 

"  Forward  I — Charge  I "  came  the  word 


from  front  to  rear,  and  squadron  after 
squadron  dashed  madly  up  the  ascent.  The 
one  word  only,  '* Charge!"  kept  ringing 
through  my  head — all  else  was  drowned  in 
the  terrible  din  of  the  advance.  An  Aus- 
trian brigade  of  light  cavalry  issued  forth 
as  we  came  up,  but  soon  fell  Sack  under  the 
overwhelming  pressure  of  our  force ;  and 
now  we  came  down  upon  the  squares  of  the 
red-brown  Bussian  infantry.  Volley  after 
volley  sent  back  our  leading  squadrons, 
wounded  and  repulsed,  when,  unlimbering 
with  the  speed  of  lightning,  the  horse  ar- 
tillery poured  in  a  discharge  of  grape-shot. 
The  ranks  wavered,  and  through  their  cleft 
spaces  of  dead  and  dying  our  cuirassiers 
dashed  in,  sabring  all  before  them.  In 
vain  the  infantiy  tried  to  foim  acain  :  suc- 
cessive discharges  of  Rrape,  followed  by 
cavalry  attacks,  broke  through  their  firm- 
est ranks,  and  at  last  retreating,  they  fell 
back  under  cover  of  a  tremendous  battery 
of  field-guns,  which,  opening  their  fire, 
compelled  us  to  retire  into  the  wood.  Nor 
were  we  long  inactive.  Bernadotte's  di- 
vision was  now  engaged  on  our  left,  and  a 
pressinff  demand  came  for  cavalry  to  sup- 
port them.  Again  we  mounted  the  hill, 
and  came  in  sight  of  the  Bussian  Guard,  led 
on  by  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  himself 
— a  splendid  body  of  men,  conspicuous 
for  their  size,  and  the  splendor  of  their 
equipment.  Such,  however,  was  the  im- 
petuous torrent  of  our  attack,  that  they 
were  broken  in  an  instant;  and,  notwith- 
standing their  courage  and  devotion, 
fresh  masses  of  our  dragoons  kept 
pouring  down  upon  them,  and  they  were 
sabred,  almost  to  a  man.  While  we  were 
thus  engaged,  the  battle  became  general 
from  left  to  right,  and  the  earth  shook  be- 
neath the  thundering  sounds  of  two  hun- 
dred great  ^uns.  Our  position,  for  a  mo- 
ment victorious,  soon  changed,  for,  having 
followed  the  retreating  squadrons  too  far, 
the  waves  closed  behind  us,  and  we  now 
saw  that  a  dense  cloud  of  Austrian  and 
Bussian  cavalry  were  forming  in  our  rear. 
An  instant  of  hesitation  would  have  been 
fatal.  It  was  then  that  a  tall  and  splendid- 
ly dressed  horseman  broke  from  the  line, 
and,  with  a  cry  to  "  Follow  ! "  rode  straight 
at  the  enemy.  It  was  Murat  himself,  sabre 
in  hand,  who,  clearing  his  way  through  the 
Bussians,  opened  a  path  for  us.  A  few 
minutes  after,  we  had  gained  the  wood- 
but  one-third  of  our  torce  had  fallen. 

^*  Cavalry  ! — cavalry ! "  cried  a  field  offi- 
cer, riding  down  at  headlong  speed,  his  face 
covered  with  blood  from  a  sabre-cut,  "to 
the  front ! " 

The  order  was  given  to  advance  at  a  gal- 
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lop>  and  we  found  ourselves  next  instant '  five  thousand  men.    About  seven  thousand 
hand  to  hand  with  the  Russian  dragoons,  !  reached  Austerlitz  by  another  road,  to  the 
who,  having  swept  along  the  flank  of  Ber-  northward  ;  but  even  these  had  not  escaped, 
nadotte's  division,  were  sabring  them  on  all   save  for  a  mistake  of  Bemadotte,  wliomoK 
sides.     On  we  went,  reinforced   by  Nan-   unaccountably,  as  it  was  said,  halted  hit 
souty  and  his  carbineere,  a  l)ody  of  nigh   division  on  tlie  heights.     Had  it  not  been 
seven  thousand  men.     It  was  a  torrent  no  '  for  this,  not  a  soldier  of  the  Bussian  right 
force  could  stem — tlie  tide  of  victory  was  ,  wing  had  been  saved, 
with  us,  and  we  swept  along,  wave  after '     The  reserve  cavalry  and  the  dragoons  of 
wave,  the  infantry  advancing  in   line  for  the  "Guard  "  were  now  called  up  from  the 
miles  at  either  side,  while  ^vllole  brigades   pursuit,  and  I  saw  my  own  regiment  pass 
of  artillery  kept  up  a  murderous  fire  with-  '■  close  by  me,  as  I  stood  amid  the  staff,  round 
out  ceasing.     Entire  columns  of  the  enemy   Murat.     The  men  were  fresh,  and  emr 
surrender^  jis  ])ri8oners — guns  were  cap-   for  the  fray  ;  yet  how  many  fell  in  that 
tured  at  each  instjint,  and  only  by  a  miracle   pursuit,  even  a^ter  the  victory.    The  Bi» 
did  the  Grand  Duke  escajie  our  hussars,  \  sian  batteries  continued  their  fire  to  the 
who  followed  him  till  he  was  lost  to  view,  '  last.     The  cannoneers  were  cut  down  he- 
in  the  flving  ranks  of  the  allies.     As  we  '  side  their  guns,  and  the  cavalry  made  i^ 
grained  tnc  crest  of  the  hill,  we  were  in  |  peated  charges  on  our  advancing  squadroni; 
time  to  see  Soult's  victorious  columns  driv-   nor  was  it  till  late  in  the  day  they  fell  bad^ 
ing  the^iiemy  before  them,  while  the  Im-   leaving  two-thirds  of  their  force  dead  « 

wounded  on  the  field  of  battle. 

On  every  side  now  were  to  be  seen  the 
flying  columns  of  the  allies,  hotly  followed  ■ 
by  the  victorious  French.     The  guns  still 
thundered  at  intenals;  but  thcTondrotf 


perial  Guard,  up  to  that  moment  unen- 
gaged, reinforced  the  grenadiers  on  the 
rignt,  and  broke  through  the  Russians  on 
every  side. 

The  attempt  to  outflank  us  on  the  right 
we  had  perfectly  retorted  on  the  left,  where  ,  of  battle  was  subdued  to  the  crashing  din 
Lanncs's  division,  overlapping  the  line,  of  charging  squadrons,  and  the  distant criei 
pressed  them  on  two  sides,  and  drove  them  of  the  vanquishers  and  the  vanquiahei 
back,  still  fighting,  into  the  plain,  which,  Around  and  about  lay  the  wounded,  in  all 
with  a  lake,  separated  the  allied  armies  the  fearful  attitudes  of  suffering ;  and  ai 
from  the  village  of  Austerlitz ;  and  here  we  were  fully  a  league  in  advance  of  our 
took  place  the  most  dreadful  occurrence  of  ■  original  position,  no  succor  had  yet  arriyed 
the  day.  Tlie  two  roads  which  led  through  for  the  poor  fellows  whose  courage  had  <»• 
the  lake  were  soon  so  incumbered  and  !  ried  them  into  the  very  squares  of  the  enemr. 
blocked  up  by  ammunition  wagons  and  ,  Most  of  the  staff — mvsclf  among  toe 
cai'ts,  that  they  became  impassable  ;  and  as ;  number — were  dispatched  to  the  rear  lor 
the  masses  of  the  fugitives  thickened,  they  assistance.  I  remember,  as  I  rode  along  afc 
spread  over  the  lake,  which  happened  to  be  ■  my  fastest  speed,  between  the  columns  ol 
frozen.  infantry  and   the  fragments  of  artillery, 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Emperor  i  which  covered  the  gi-ounds,  that  a/^tffo^ 
came  up,  and  seeing  the  cavalry  halted,  of  dragoons  came  thundering  past,  while 
and  no  longer  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  col-  a  voice  shouted  out  ^^  Place!  place  I '^  Sup- 
umns,  ordered  up  twelve  pieces  oi  the  ar-  ;  posing  it  was  the  Emiieror  himself,  I  drew  • 
tillery  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  which,  from  up  to  one  side,  and  uncovering  my  head, 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  opened  a  murderous '  sat  in  patience  till  he  had  passed,  when, 
fire  on  them.  The  slaughter  wjis  fearful  with  the  speed  of  four  horses  urged  to  their 
as  the  discharges  of  grape  and  round  shot  ■  utmost,  a  caliche  flew  by,  two  men  dnwed 
cut  channels  tlirough  the  jammod-up  mass,  like  couriers  seated  on  the  box.  They  made 
and  tore  the  dense  columns,  as  it  were,  into  for  the  high-road  toward  Vienna^  and  booh 
fragments.  Dreadful  as  the  scene  was,  disappeared  in  the  distance, 
what  followed  far  exceeded  it  in  horror  ;  ''What  can  it  mean  ?"  said  I  to  an  offl- 
for  soon  the  shells  began  to  explode  be-  cer  beside  me ;  "not  his  Majesty, surely?" 
neath  the  ice,  which  now,  with  a  succes-  *'No,  no,-'  replicKi  he,  smiling,  "it  is 
sion  of  reports  louder  than  thunder,  gave  General  Lcbnm  on  his  way  to  P&ris  wifli 
way.  In  an  instant  whole  regiments  were  the  news  of  the  victory.  The  Emperor  il 
ingulfed,  and,  amid  the  wildest  cries  of  down  at  Rcygem  yoiider,  where  he  has 
despair,  thousands  sank,  never  to  appear  just  written  the  bulletin.  I  warrant  yon 
again,  while  the  deafening  artillery  merci-  he  follows  that  caleche  with  his  eye;  ne'4 
lessly  played  upon  them,  till  over  that  rather  see  a  battery  of  guns  carried  off  h|f 
brotul  surjtace  no  living  thing  was  seen  to  the  enemy,  than  an  axle  break  there  thtt 
move,  while  beneath  was  the  sepulcher  of .  moment.^' 
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Thus  closed  the  great  day  of  Austerlit 
a  hundred  cannons^  forty-three  thousand 
prisoners,  and  thirty-two  colors,  being  the 
spoils  of  this  the  greatest  of  even  Napo- 
leon's yictories. 


CHAPTEE  XLIX. 

THE     FIELD     AT     MIDNIGHT. 

We  passed  the  night  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle— a  night  dark  and  starless.  The  hea- 
vens were,  indeed,  clothed  with  black,  and 
a  heary  atmosphere,  lowering  and  gloomy, 
spread  like  a  pall  over  the  dead  and  the 
dj'mg  !  Not  a  breath  of  air  moved  ;  and 
the  groans  of  the  wounded  siffbed  through 
the  stillness  with  a  melancholy  cadence  no 
words  can  convey !  Far  away  in  the  dis- 
tance the  moving  lights  marked  where  fa- 
tigue-parties went  in  search  of  their  com- 
rs^es.  The  Emperor  himself  did  not  leave 
the  saddle  till  nigh  morning  ;  he  went,  fol- 
lowed by  an  ambulance,  hither  and  thither 
over  the  plain,  recalling  the  names  of  the 
several  regiments,  enumerating  their  deeds 
of  prowess,  and  even  asking  for  many  of 
the  soldiers  by  name.  He  ordered  large 
fires  to  be  lighted  throughout  the  field,  and 
where  medical  assistance  could  not  be  pro- 
cured, the  officers  of  the  staff  might  be 
seen  covering  the  wounded  with  great-coats 
and  cloaks,  and  renderiug  them  such  aid 
as  lay  in  their  power.  Dreadful  as  the 
picture  was — ^fearful  reverse  to  the  gorgeous 
splendor  of  the  vast  army  the  morning  sun 
had  shone  upon,  in  all  the  pride  of  strength 
and  spirit — ^yet  even  here  was  there  much 
to  make  one  feel  that  war  is  not  bereft  of 
its  hnmanvsing  influences.  How  many  a 
soldier  did  I  see  that  night,  blackened  with 
powder,  his  clothes  torn  and  ragged  with 
shot,  sitting  beside  a  wounded  comrade, 
now  wetting  his  lips  with  a  cool  draught, 
now  cheering  his  heart  with  words  of  com- 
fort. Many,  though  wounded,  were  tend- 
ing others  less  able  to  assist  themselves. 
Acts  of  kindness  and  self-devotion — not  less 
in  number  than  those  of  heroism  and  cour- 
age— ^were  met  with  at  every  step  ;  while 
among  the  sufferers  there  lived  a  spirit  of 
enthusiasm  that  seemed  to  lighten  the 
worst  pangs  of  their  agony.  Many  would 
ciy  out,  as  I  passed,  to  know  the  fate  of 
the  day,  and  what  became  of  this  re^ment 
or  of  that  battalion.  Others  could  but 
articulate  a  faint  **  Vive  VEmpereur ! " 
which  in  the  intervals  of  pain  they  kept 
repeating,  as  though  it  were  a  charm 
against  suffering ;  while  one  question  met 
me  every  instant— ^^  What  says  the  Petit 


Oaporal  ?  is  he  content  with  us  ?  "  None 
were  insensible  to  the  gloriotis  issue  of  that 
day;  nor  amid  all  the  a^ony  of  death,  dealt 
out  in  every  shape  of  horror  and  misery, 
did  I  hear  one  word  of  anger  or  rebuke  to 
him  for  whose  ambition  they  had  shed  their 
heart's  blood. 

Having  secured  a  fresh  horse,  I  rode 
forward  in  the  direction  of  Austerlitz, 
where  our  cavalry,  met  by  the  chevaliers  of 
the  fiussian  Imperial  Guard,  sustained  the 
^atest  check,  and  the  most  considerable 
loss  of  the  day.  The  old  dragoon  who 
accompanied  me  warned  me  I  should  find 
few,  ii  anv,  of  our  comrades  living  there. 
"  VentrehUu !  lieutenant !  you  can't  ex- 
pect it.  The  first  four  squadrons  went 
down  like  one  man  ;  for  when  our  fellows 
fell  wounded  from  their  horses,  they 
alwavs  sabred  or  shot  them  as  they  lay." 

I  found  this  information  but  too  correct. 
Lines  of  dead  men  lay  beside  their  horses, 
ranged  as  they  stood  in  battle,  while  before 
them  lay  the  bodies  of  the  Kussian  Guard, 
their*  gorgeous  uniform  all  slashed  with 
gold,  marling  them  out  amid  the  dull  rus- 
set costumes  of  their  comrades.  In  many 
places  were  they  intermingled,  and  showed 
where  a  hand-to-hand  combat  had  been 
fought ;  and  I  saw  two,  clasped  rigidly  in 
each  other's  grasp,  who  had  evidently  been 
shot  by  others  while  struggling  for  the 
mastery. 

''  I  told  yon,  mon  lieutenant,  it  was  use- 
less to  come  here ;  this  was  '  h  la  mort ' 
while  it  lasted  ;  and,  if  it  had  continued 
much  longer  in  the  same  fashion,  it's  hard 
to  say  whicli  of  us  had  been  going  over  the 
field  now  with  lanterns." 

Too  true,  indeed  I  Not  one  wounded 
man  did  we  meet  with,  nor  did  one  human 
voice  break  the  silence  around  us,  *^  Per- 
haps," said  I,  **they  may  have  already 
carried  up  the  wounded  to  the  village  yon- 
der. I  see  a  great  blaze  of  light  there. 
Bide  forward,  and  learn  if  it  be  so." 

When  I  had  dismissed  the  orderly,  I  dis- 
mounted from  mjr  horse,  and  walked  care- 
fully along  the  ridge  of  ground,  anxious 
to  ascertain  if  any  poor  fellow  still  remained 
alive  amid  that  dreadful  heap  of  dead.  A 
low  brushwood  covered  the  ground  in  cer- 
tain places,  and  here  I  perceived  but  few 
of  the  cavalry  had  penetrated,  while  the 
infantry  were  all  tirailleurs  of  the  Russian 
Guard,  bayoneted  by  our  advancing  col- 
umns. As  I  approached  the  lake  the 
ground  became  more  rugged  and  uneven, 
and  I  was  about  to  turn  back,  when  my  eye 
caught  the  faint  glimmering  of  a  lignt 
reflected  in  the  water.  Picketing  my  horse 
whei'e  he  stood,  I  advanced  alone  toward 
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the  light,  which  I  saw  now  was  at  the  foot 
of  a  little  rocky  crag  beside  the  lake.  As 
I  drew  near,  I  stopped  to  listen,  and  could 
distinctly  hear  the  deep  tones  of  a  man^s 
voice,  as  if  broken  at  intervals  by  pain, 
while  in  his  accents  I  thought  1  could 
trace  a  tone  of  indignant  passion  rather 
than  of  bodily  suffering. 

"  Leave  me,  leave  me  where  I  am,^  cried 
he,  peevishly.  *^  I  thought  I  might  have 
had  my  last  few  momenta  tranquil,  when  I 
staggered  thus  far." 

"  Come,  come,  comrade,"  said  another, 
in  a  voice  of  comforting — "come,  thou 
wert  never  faint-heartea  before.  Thou 
hast  had  thy  share  of  bruises,  and  cared 
little  about  them  too.     Art  dry  ?  " 

y  Yes ;  give  me  another  drink.  Ah  ! " 
cried  he,  in  an  excited  tone,  *'  they  can't 
stand  before  the  '  Cuirassiers  of  the  Guard.' 
Sacrebleu!  how  proud  the  Petit  Caporal 
will  be  of  this  day  ! "  Then,  dropping  his 
voice,  he  muttered,  "What  care  1  who's 
proud  P  I  have  my  billet  and  must  be 
going  ?  '* 

"S"ot  so,  jnon  enfant;  thoult  have  the 
cross  for  thy  day's  work ;  he  knows  thee 
well ;  I  saw  him  smile  to-day  when  thou 
mad'st  the  salute  in  passing." 

"Didst  thou  that!"  said  the  wounded 
man,  with  eagerness.  "  Did  he  smile  ? 
Ah,  villain !  how  you  can  allure  men  to 
shed  their  heart's  olood  by  a  smile.  He 
knows  me  I  That  he  ought,  and  if  he  but 
knew  how  I  lay  here  now,  he'd  send  the 
best  surgeon  of  his  staff  to  look  after  me." 

"That  he  would,  and  that  he  will ;  cou- 
rage and  cheer  up." 

"No,  no;  I  don't  care  for  it  now  ;  I'll 
never  go  back  to  the  regiment  again — I 
couldn^t  do  it  1 " 

As  he  spoke  the  last  words  his  voice  be- 
came fainter  and  fainter,  and  at  last  was 
lost  in  a  hiccup — ^partly,  as  it  seemed,  from 
emotion,  and  partly  from  bodily  suffering. 

"Omi  Vive?"  cried  his  companion,  as 
the  clash  of  my  sabre  announced  my  ap- 
proach. 

"An  oflScer  of  the  8th  Hussars,"  said  I, 
in  a  low  voice,  fearing  to  disturb  the  wound- 
ed man,  as  he  lay  with  his  head  sunk  on 
his  knees. 

"  Too  late,  comrade,  too  late,"  said  he, 
in  a  stifled  tone ;  "  the  order  of  route  has 
come — I  must  away." 

"  A  brave  cuirassier  of  the  Guard  should 
never  say  so  while  he  has  a  chance  left  to 
serve  his  Emperor  in  another  field  of 
battle." 

<  *  Vive  TEmpereur  I  vive  VEmpereur  1 " 
shouted  he,  madly,  as  he  lifted  his  helmet 
and  tried  to  wave  it  above  his  head ;  but 


the  exertion  brought  on  a  violent  fit  of 
coughing,  which  choked  his  utterance, 
while  a  torrent  of  red  blood  gushed  from 
his  mouth,  and  deluged  his  neck  and  chest 

"Ah  I  mon  Dieu,  that  cry  has  been  his 
death,"  said  the  other,  wringing  his  hands 
in  utter  misery. 

"  Where  is  he  wounded  ?"  said  I,  kneel- 
ing down  beside  the  sick  man,  who  now 
lay,  half  on  his  face,  upon  the  grass. 

"  In  the  chest,  through  the  lung,"  whis- 

Sered  the  other ;  "he  doesn't  laiow  the 
octor  saw  him ;  it  was  he  told  me  there 
was  no  hope.  *  You  may  leave  him,'  said 
he ;  *  an  hour  or  two  more  are  all  that's 
left  him  ' — as  if  I  could  leave  a  comrade  we 
all  loved.  My  poor  fellow,  it  is  a  sad  day 
for  the  old  Fourth  when  thou  art  taken 
from  them." 

"  Ha !  was  he  of  the  Fourth,  then  ? " 
said  I,  remembering  the  regiment. 

"  Yes,  parbhu !  and  though  but  a  cor- 
poral, he  was  well  known  throughout  the 
army — Pioche— " 

"Pioche,"  cried  I,  in  agony;  "is  this 
Pioche  ?  " 

"Here,"  said  the  wounded  man,  hearing 
the  name,  and  answering  as  if  on  parade— 
"here,  mon  commandant^  but  too  faint, 
I'm  afraid,  for  duty ;  I  feel  weak  to-day," 
said  he,  as  he  pressed  his  hand  upon  his 
side,  and  then  slowly  sank  back  against  the 
rock,  and  dropped  his  arms  at  either  side. 

"  Come,"  said  I,  "  we  must  lose  no  time ; 
let  us  carry  him  to  the  rear.  If  nothing 
else  can  be  done  he*ll  meet  with  care — " 

"Hush,  mon  lieutenant,  don't  let  him 
hear  yoU  speak  of  that ;  he  stormed  and 
swore  so  much  when  the  *  ambulance' 
passed,  and  they  wanted  to  bring  him 
along,  that  it  brought  on  a  coughing  fit, 
just  like  what  you  saw,  and  he  lay  in  a 
faint  for  half  an  hour  after ;  he  vows  he'll 
never  stir  from  where  he  is.  Truth  is, 
commandant,"  said  he,  in  the  lowest  whis- 
per, "he  is  determined  to  die;  when  his 
squadron  fell  back  fi'om  the  Russian  square, 
he  rode  on  their  bayonets,  and  cut  at  the 
men  while  the  artillery  was  playing  all 
about  him.  He  told  me  this  morning  he'd 
never  leave  the  field." 

"  Poor  fellow,  what  was  the  meaning  of 
this  sad  resolution  ?" 

"  Ma  foi,  a  mere  trifie,  after  all,"  eaid  the 
other,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  and  making 
a  true  French  grimace  of  contempt; 
"you'll  smile  when  I  tell  you ;  but  he 
tafees  it  to  heart,  poor  fellow.  His  mistress 
has  been  false  to  him — ^no  great  matter 
tiiat,  you'd  say — but  so  it  is,  and  nothing 
more.  See  how  still  he  lies  now ;  is  he 
sleeping?" 
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*'  I  fear  not ;  he  looks  ezhansted  from 
loss  of  blood.  Come^  we  must  have  him 
out  of  this;  here  comes  my  orderly  to 
assist  as.  If  we  carry  bim  to  the  roaa  FU 
find  a  carriage  of  some  sort." 

I  said  th]s  in  a  tone  of  command,  to 
silenoe  any  scruples  he  mjght  still  have 
abont  obeying  his  comrade,  m  preference 
to  the  orders  of  an  ofiBcer.  He  obeyed  with 
the  instinct  of  discipline,  and  proceeded  to 
fold  his  cloak,  m  sach  a  manner  that  we 
could  carry  the  wounded  man  between  ns. 

The  poor  corporal,  too  weak  to  resist  us, 
faint  from  bleeding  and  semi-stupid,  suffer- 
ed himself  to  be  lifted  upon  the  cloak,  and 
never  uttered  a  word  or  a  cry,  as  we  bore 
him  along  between  us. 

We  had  not  proceeded  far  when  wo  came 
up  with  a  convoy,  conducting  several  carts 
with  the  wounded  to  the  convent  of  Rey- 
s^em,  which  had  now  been  fitted  up  as  an 
iiospital.  On  one  of  these  we  secured  a 
place  for  our  poor  friend,  and  walked  along 
beside  him  toward  the  conyent.  As  we 
went  along,  I  questioned  his  comrade  close- 
ly on  the  point,  and  he  told  me  that  Pioche 
fiad  resolved  never  to  survive  the  battle, 
and  had  taken  leave  of  his  friends  the  even- 
ing before.  "Ah,  oarifew/"  added  he, 
with  energy,  "  maaemoiselle  is  pretty 
enough — there's  no  denying  that — but  her 
head  is  turned  by  flattery  and  soft  speeches ; 
all  the  gay  young  fellows  of  the  hussar 
regiment,  the  aides-de-camp — ay,  and  some 
of  the  generals,  too— have  paid  her  so 
much  attention,  that  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected she'd  care  for  a  poor  corporal — not 
but  that  Pioche  is  a  brave  fellow  and  a  fine 
soldier— «flMrrw^i  /  he'd  be  no  discredit  to 
any  girl's  choice ;  but  Minette — " 

"Minette,  the  vivandiere — ^ 

"Ay,  to  be  sure,  mon  lieutenant — I'd 
warrant  you  must  have  known  her." 

"  What  of  her — where  is  she  ?  "  said  I, 
burning  with  impatience. 

"She's  with  the  wounded,  up  at  Beygem 
yonder.  They  sent  for  her  to  Heilbrunn 
yesterday,  where  she  was  with  the  reserve 
oattalions.  Ma  foiy  you  don't  thiak  our  fel- 
lows would  do  without  Minette  at  the  *  am- 
bulance,' where  there  was  a  battle  to  be 
fought  They  say  they'd  hard  work  enough 
to  make  her  come  up.  After  all,  she's  a 
strange  girl — that  she  is." 

"  How  was  that  ?  Has  she  taken  offense 
with  the  Fourth  ?  " 

^'  No,  that  is  not  it ;  she  likes  the  old 
regiment  in  her  heart  I'd  never  believe 
she  didn't,  but " — here  he  dropped  his  voice 
to  a  low  whisper,  as  if  dreading  to  be  over- 
heard by  the  wounded  man — "  but  they  say 
— who  knows  if  it's  true— that  when  she 


was  left  behind  at  XJlm  or  Elchingen,  or 
somewhere  up  there  on  the  Danube,  that 
there  was  a  young  fellow — I  heard  his  name, 
too,  but  I  forget  it — who  was  brought  in, 
badly  wounded,  and  that  mademoiselle  was 
left  to  watch  and  nurse  him.  He  got  well 
m  time,  for  the  thing  was  not  so  serious  as 
they  thought ;  and  what  do  you  think  was 
the  return  he  made  the  poor  girl  ? — he  se- 
duced her ! " 

"  It's  false,  false  as  hell ! "  cried  I,  burst- 
ing with  passion ;  "  who  has  dared  to 
spread  such  a  calumny  ?" 

"  Don't  be  angry,  mon  lieutenant ;  there 
are  plenty  to  answer  for  the  report ;  and  if 
it  was  yourself — " 

"  Yes  ;  it  was  by  my  bedside  she  watched  ; 
it  was  to  me  she  gave  that  care  and  kind- 
ness by  which  I  recovered  from  a  danger- 
ous wound  ;  but  so  far  from  this  base  re- 
quital— " 

"Why  did  she  leave  you,  then,  and 
march  night  and  day  with  the  chasseur 
brigade  in  the  Tyrol  ?  Why  did  she  tell 
her  friends  that  she'd  never  see  the  old 
Fourth  a^ain  ?  Why  did  she  fret  herself 
into  an  illness — " 

"  Did  she  do  this,  poor  girl  ?  " 

"Ay,  that  she  did ;  but,  mayhap,  you 
never  heard  of  all  this.  I  can  only  say, 
mon  lieutenant,  that  you'd  be  safer  in  a 
broken  square,  charged  by  a  heavy  squad- 
ron, than  among  the  Fourth,  after  what 
you've  done." 

I  turned  indignantly  from  him  without  a 
reply,  for  while  my  pride  revolted  at  an- 
swering an  accusation  from  such  a  quarter, 
my  mind  was  harassed  by  the  sad  fate  of 
poor  Minette,  and  perplexed  how  to  account 
for  her  sudden  departure.  My  silence  at 
once  arrested  my  companion's  speech,  and 
we  walked  along  the  remainder  of  the  way 
without  a  word  on  either  side. 

The  day  was  just  breaking  when  the  first 
wagon  of  the  convoy  entered  the  gates  of 
the  convent.  It  was  an  enormous  mass  of 
building,  originally  destined  for  the  recep- 
tion of  about  three  thousand  persons  ;  for, 
in  addition  to  the  priestly  inhaoitants,  there 
were  two  great  hospitals  and  several  schools, 
included  within  the  walls.  This,  before 
the  battle,  had  been  tenanted  by  the  staffs 
of  many  general  officers,  and  the  corj)8  of 
engineers  and  sappers,  but  now  was  entirely 
devoted  to  the  wounded  of  either  army ;  for 
Austrians  and  Russians  were  everywhere  to 
be  met  with,  receiving  equal  care  and  at- 
tention with  our  own  troops. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  witnessed  a 
military  hospital  after  a  battle,  and  the  im- 

Eression  was  too  fearful  to  be  ever  forgotten 
y  nie. 
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The  great  chambers  and  spacious  rooms 
of  the  convent  were  soon  found  inadequate 
for  the  numbers  who  arrived  ;  and  already 
the  long  corridors  and  passiiges  of  the  build- 
ing were  crowded  with  beds,  between  which 
a  narrow  path  scarcely  permitted  one  person 
to  pass.  Here,  promiscuously,  without  re- 
gard to  rank,  officers  in  command  of  regi- 
ments lay  side  by  side  with  the  meanest 
privates,  waiting  the  turn  of  medical  aid  ;* 
as  no  other  order  was  observed  than  the  ne- 
cessities of  each  case  demanded.  A  black 
mark  above  the  bed,  indicating  that  the 
patient's  state  was  hopeless,  proclaimed 
that  no  further  attention  need  be  bestowed; 
while  the  same  mark,  with  a  white  bar 
across  it,  implied  that  it  was  a  case  for  ope- 
ration. In  this  way  the  surgeons  who  ar- 
rived at  each  moment  from  different  corps 
of  the  army,  discovered,  at  a  glance,  where 
tlieir  services  were  required,  and  not  a  mi- 
nute's time  was  lost. 

The  dreadful  operations  of  surgery,  for 
which,  in  the  events  of  every-day  life,every 
provision  of  delicate  secrecy,  and  every  mi- 
nute detail  which  can  alleviate  dread,  are 
so  rigidly  studied,  were  here  going  forward 
on  every  side  ;  the  horrible  preparations 
moved  from  bed  to  Ijed,  with  a  rapidity 
which  showed  that  where  suffering  so 
abounded,  there  was  no  time  for  sympathy; 
and  the  surgeons,  with  arms  bai'e  to  the 
shoulder,  and  bedaubed  with  blood,  toiled 
away  as  though  life  no  longer  moved  in  the 
creeping  flesh  beneath  the  knife,  and  human 
agony  spoke  not  aloud  with  every  motion  of 
their  hand. 

"  Place  there — move  forward  ! "  said  an 
hospital  surgeon,  as  they  carried  up  the 
litter  on  which  Pioche  lay  stretched  and 
senseless. 

" "What's  this?"  cried  a  surgeon,  leaning 
forward  and  placing  his  hand  on  the  sick 
man's  pulse.  "  Ah  ! — take  him  back  again 
— it's  all  over  there  !" 

*'0h,  no  !"  cried  I,  in  agony,  "it  can 
scarcely  l)e — they  lifted  him  alive  from  the 
wagon." 

"  He's  not  dead,  sir,"  replied  the  surgeon 
in  a  whisper,  "  but  he  will  soon  be — there's 
internal  bleeeding  going  on  from  that 
wound,  and  a  few  hours,  or  less,  perhaps, 
must  close  the  scene." 

"  Can  nothing  be  done — nothing  ?  " 

"I  fear  not."  He  opened  the  jacket  of 
the  wounded  man  as  he  spoke,  and  slitting 
the  inner  clothes  asunder  with  aquick  stroke 
of  his  scissors,  disclosed  a  tremendous  sabre 
wound  in  the  side.  "That  is  not  the 
worst,"  said  he  ;  "look  here,"  pointing  to 
a  smtdl  bluish  mark  of  a  bullet-hole  above 
it — "here  lies  the  mischief.'' 


An  hospital  aid  whispered  somethiDg  it 
the  instant  in  the  surgeon's  car,  to  wnieh 
he  quickly  replied,  "  When  ?  " 

"  This  instant,  sir,  the  ligature  shj^ 
and—' 

"  Remove  him,"  was  the  reply.  "  Now, 
sir,  I  have  a  bed  for  your  poor  fellow  hen; 
but  I  have  little  hope  to  give  you.  Ha 
pulse  is  stronger,  otherwise  the  eudeiTor 
would  be  lost  time." 

While  they  carried  the  litter  forward,! 
perceived  that  another  party  were  liftnf 
from  a  bed  near  a  figure,  over  whose  bat 
the  sheet  was  carelessly  thrown.  I  gneend 
from  the  gestures  that  the  form  they  lifted 
was  lifeless  ;  the  heavy  suniph  of  the  bodj 
upon  the  ground  showed  it  beyond  a  donU; 
Tiie  bearers  replaced  the  dead  man  by  ih 
dying  bodv  of  poor  Pioche,  and,  from  i 
vague  feclfng  of  curiosity,  I  stooped  dowi 
and  drew  back  the  sheet"  from  the  face  d 
the  corpse.  As  I  did  so,  my  limbs  trembled, 
and  I  leaned  back  almost'  fainting  asaiHl 
the  wall.  Pale  with  the  pallor  of  ueaA, 
but  scarcely  altered  from  life,  I  beheld  till 
dead  features  of  Amedc'e  Pichot,  the  cqh 
tain  whose  insolence  had  left  an  unsettlel 
quarrel  between  us.  The  man,  for  wheel 
coming  I  waited  to  expiate  an  open  infld^ 
now  lay  cold  and  lifeless  at  my  feet*  Whtf 
a  rush  of  sensations  passed  through  nf 
mind  as  I  gazed  on  that  motionless  maa; 
and,  oh,  w-nat  gratitude  my  heart  gushed, 
to  think  that  he  did  not  fall  by  my  hand! 

"A  brave  soldier,  but  a  quarrelwniB 
friend,"  said  the  surgeon,  stooping  down  ti 
examine  the  wound,  with  all  the  indifta^ 
ence  of  a  man  who  regarded  life  as  a  men 
problem.  "It  was  a  cannon-shot  carried 
it  off." 

As  he  said  this  he  disclosed  the  man{^ 
remains  of  a  limb,  torn  from  the  trunk  too 
h igh  to  permi t  of  amputation.  ^ '  Poor  Aine- 
doe,  it  was  the  death  he  always  wished  for. 
It  was  a  strange  horror  he  had  of  falling 
by  the  hand  of  an  adversaiy,  rather  thin 
being  carried  off  thus;  and  now  for  fli6 
cuirassier." 

So  saving,  he  turned  toward  the  bed  on 
which  l^ioche  lav,  still  as  death  itself.  A 
few  minutes'  cai'cful  investigation  of  w 
ease  enabled  him  to  pronounce  that  ■^ 
though  the  chances  were  many  againiA 
recovery,  yet  it  was  not  altogether  hopelett 

"  All  will  depend  on  the  care  of  wnoeiei 
watches  him,"  said  the  surgeon.  "SymiH 
tomswill  arise,  requiring  prompt  attention, 
and  a  change  in  treatment,  and  this  is  one 
of  those  cases  where  a  nurse  is  worth  • 
hundred  doctors.  Who  takes  charge  of  tUi 
bed  ?"  he  called  aloud. 

"Minette,  monsieur,"  said  a  scijeani 
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*'  She  has  lain  down  to  take  s  little  resfc^ 
for  she  was  qtiHe  worn  oat  with  fatiffae.'* 

'*  Mb  wMtct  /  ^  said  a  silver  voice  1  knew 
at  once  to  be  hers  ^  and  ilie  same  instant 
she  pierced  the  crowd  aronnd  the  bed,  and 
approached  the  patient.  No  sooner  had 
she  beheld  the  features  of  the  sick  man, 
than  she  reeled  baok>  and  grae^d  the  arms 
of  the  persons  on  either  side.  For  a  few 
seconds  she  stood,  with  her  hands  pressed 
upon  her  face,  and  when  she  withdrew 
them,  her  features  were  almost  ghastly  in 
their  hue,  while,  with  a  great  effort  over 
her  emotion,  Ae  said,  in  a  low  voice,  ^'  Can 
he  recover  ?  " 

''Yes,  Minette,"  replied  the  snrgeon, 
''and  will,  if  care  avail  anything.  Just 
hear  me  for  a  moment." 

With  that  he  drew  her  to  one  side,  and 
commenced  to  explain  the  treatment  he 
proposed  to  adopt.  As  he  spoke,  her  oloak, 
which  up  to  this  instant  she  wore,  dropped 
from  her  shonlders,  and  she  stood  there  in 
the  dress  of  the  rivandidre — a  short  frock 
coat,  of  light  blue,  with  a  thin  gold  braid 
upon  the  collar  and  the  sleeve-^ loose 
trowsers  of  white  jean,  strapped  beneath 
her  boots.  A  silk  sash  of  scarlet  and  gold 
intwincd  was  fastened  round  her  waist, 
and  fell  in  a  lon^  fringe  at  her  side  ;  while 
a  cap  of  bine  cloth,  with  a  ^old  band  and 
tassel,  hung  by  a  hook  at  her  girdle.  Simple 
as  was  the  dress,  it  displayed  to  perfection 
the  symmetry  of  her  ^^nxB  and  her  car- 
riage, and  suited  the  character  of  her 
air  and  gefitnre,  which,  abrupt  and  impa- 
tient at  times,  was  almost  boyish  in  the 
waywu*d  freedom  of  her  action. 

The  surgeon  soon  finished  his  directions, 
the  crowd  neparated,  and  Minette  alone  re- 
mained by  the  sick  man's  bed.  For  some 
minutes  her  cares  did  not  permit  her  to 
look  up,  but  when  she  did,  a  slight  cry 
broke  from  her,  and  she  sank  down  upon 
the  seat  at  the  bedside. 

"  Minette,  dear  Minette,  you  ore  not  an^ 
with  me  ?  '*  said  I,  in  a  low  and  trembling 
tone  ;  ''  I  have  not  done  aught  to  displease 
you — ^have  I  so  ?  " 

She  answered  not  a  word,  but  a  blush  of 
the  deepest  scarlet  suffused  her  face  and 
temples,  and  her  bosom  heaved  almost  con- 
vulsively. 

"  To  you  I  owe  my  life,"  continued  I, 
with  earnestness;  '^nMr  more,  I  owe  the 
kindness  which  n^e  of  a  sick  bed  a  place 
of  pleasant  thoughts  and  happy  memories. 
Can  I,  then,  have  landed  yon,  while  my 
whole  heart  was  bmstinff  witn  gratitude  V^ 

A  paleness — ^more  striking  than  the  blush 
that  preceded  it — now  stole  over  her  fea- 
tures, but  the  uttered  noi  a  word.     Her 
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eyes  turned  from  me  and  fell  upon  her  own 
figure,  and  I  saw  the  tears  fill  up  and  roll 
slowly  alon^  her  cheeks. 

"  Why  did  you  leave  me,  Minette,"  said 
I,  wound  up  by  her  obstinate  silence  be- 
yond further  enduranoe.  ''Did  the  few 
words  of  impatience-*" 

'*  No-r-no — no  ! "  broke  she  in,  "  not 
that*-*^ot  that." 

"  What  then  ?  Tell  me,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  how  have  I  earned  your  displeasure  ? 
Believe  me,  I  have  met  with  too  little  kind- 
ness in  my  way  through  lif€,  not  to  feel 
poignantly  l^e  loss  of  a  friend.  W^hat  was 
it,  I  beseech  you  ?  " 

^'  Oh,  do  not  ask  me  ! "  cried  she,  with 
streaming  eyes — "  do  not,  I  beg  of  you  ; 
enough  that  you  know,  and  this  1  swear  to 
you,  that  no  fault  of  yours  was  in  question. 
You  were  always  good  and  always  kind  to 
me— too  kind — ^too  good-- but  not  even  your 
teaching  could  alter  the  waywardness  of  my 
nature.  Speak  of  this  no  more,  I  ask  you, 
as  the  greatest  favor  you  can  bestow  on  me. 
See  here,"  cried  die,  while  her  lips  trem- 
bled with  emotion,  "I  have  need  of  all  my 
courage  to  be  of  nse  to  him,  and  you  will 
not,  lam  sure,  render  me  unequal  to  my 
task." 

^'  But  we  are  friends,  Minette — ^friends  as 
before,"  said  I,  taking  her  hand,  and  press- 
ing it  within  mine. 

"Yes,  friends,"  muttered  she,  in  a 
broken  voice,  while  she  turned  her  head 
from  me.     '^  Adieu  I  monsieur,  adieu  ! " 

"Adieu,  then,  since  you  wish  it  so, 
Minette ;  but  whatever  your  secret  reason 
for  this  change  toward  me,  you  never  can 
alter  the  deep-rooted  feeling  of  my  heart, 
which  makes  me  know  myself  your  friend 
forever." 

The  more  I  thought  of  Minette's  conduct^ 
the  more  puzzled  I  was.  No  jealousy  on 
the  part  oi  Pioche  could  explain  ner  abrupt 
departure  from  Elchingen,  and  her  resolve 
never  to  rejoin  the  Fourth.  She  was,  in- 
deed, a  Strang  girl,  wayward  and  self- 
willed,  but  her  impulses  all  had  their  source 
in  high  feelings  of  honor  and  exalted  pride. 
It  might  have  been,  that  some  chance  ex- 
pression had  given  her  offense;  yet  she 
denied  this — but  still,  her  former  frankness 
was  gone,  and  a  sense  of  coldness,  if  not 
distrust,  had  usurped  its  place.  I  could 
make  nothing  of  it.  One  thing  alone  did  I 
feel  convinced  of — she  did  not  love  Pioche. 
Poor  fellow,  with  all  the  fine  traits  of  his 
honest  nature>  and  manly  simplicity  and 
openness  of  his  character,  he  had  not  those 
arts  of  pleasing  which  win  their  way  with 
a  woman's  mind;  besides  that  Minette, 
from  habit  and  tone  of  tliought,  had  im- 
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bibed  feeling  and  ideas  of  a  xery  different 
class  in  society,  and,  with  a  feminine  tact, 
had  contrived  to  form  acquaintance  with, 
and  a  relish  for,  the  tastes  and  pleasures  of 
the  cultivated  world.  The  total  subver- 
sion of  all  social  order  effected  by  the  Revo- 
lution, had  opened  the  path  of  ambition  in 
life  equally  to  women  as  to  men  ;  and  all 
the  endeavors  of  the  Consulate  and  the 
Empire  had  not  sobered  down  the  minds  of 
Prance  to  their  former  condition.  The 
sergeant,  to-day,  saw  no  re;ison  why  he 
mis^ht  not  wear  his  epaulettes  to-morrow, 
and  in  time  exchange  his  shako  even  for  a 
crown  ;  and  so  the  vivancliOre,  whose  life 
was  passed  in  the  intoxicating  atmosphere 
of  giory,  might  well  dream  of  greatness 
which  should  be  hers,  hereafter,  and  of  the 
time  wlien,  as  the  wife  of  a  marshal  or  a 
peer  of  France,  she  would  walk  the  salons 
of  the  Tuileries  as  proudly  as  the  daughter 
of  a  Rohan  or  a  Tavanne. 

There  was,  then,  nothing  vain  or  pre- 
sumptuous in  the  boldest  flight  of  ambition. 
However  glittering  the  goal,  it  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  none ;  and  the  hopes  wfiich, 
in  better-ordered  communities,  had  been 
deemed  absurd,  seemed  hero  but  fair  and 
reasonable.     And  from  this  element  alone 

Erocceded  some  of  the  greatest  actions,  and 
y  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  unhappi- 
ness  of  the  period.  The  mind  of  the  nation 
was  unfixed  ;  men  had  not  as  yet  resolved 
themselves  into  those  grades  and  classes,  by 
the  means  of  which  public  opinion  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  individuals,  irova  those  of  his 
own  condition.  Each  was  a  law  unto  him- 
self, suggesting  his  own  means  of  advance- 
ment, and  estimating  his  own  powers  of 
success  ;  and  the  result  was,  a  general  scram- 
ble for  rank,  dignity,  and  honors,  the  un- 
fitness of  the  possessor  for  which,  when  at- 
tained, brought  neither  contempt  nor  de- 
rision. The  epaulette  was  noblesse — ^the 
shako,  a  coronet.  What  wonder,  then,  if 
she,  whose  personal  attractions  were  so 
great,  and  whose  manners  and  tone  of 
thought  were  so  much  above  her  condition, 
had  felt  the  stirrings  of  that  ambition  with- 
in her  heart  which  now  appeared  to  be  the 
moving  spirit  of  the  nation. 

Lost  in  such  thoughtja  I  tunieil  homeward 
toward  my  quarters,  and  was  already  some 
distance  from  the  convent,  when  a  dragoon 
piHoped  up  to  my  side,  and  asked  eagerly 
if  I  were  the  surgeon  of  the  Sixth  Grena- 
diers. As  I  i-epli^  in  the  negative,  he  mut- 
tered something  between  his  teeth,  and 
added  louder,  '*  The  poor  general — ^it  will 
be  too  late  after  all.  So  saying,  and  be- 
fore I  could  Question  him  further,  he  set 
spurs  to  his  norsoy  and  dashing  onward, 


soon  disappeared  in  the  darkness  of  tbe 
night.  A  few  minutes  afterward  I  behdd 
a  number  of  lanterns  straight  before  me  on 
the  narrow  road,  and,  as  I  came  nearer,  a 
sentinel  called  out, 

"Halt  there;  standi" 

I  gave  my  name  and  rank,  when  the  mm, 
advancing  toward  me,  said,  in  a  hiU 
whisper, 

"  It  is  our  general,  sir  ;  they  say  hecuh 
not  be  brought  any  further,  and  they  muk 
perfoim  the  operation  here." 

The  soldier's  voice  trembled  at  cthj 
word,  and  he  could  scarcely  falter  out,  in 
reply  to  my  question,  the  name  of  the 
wounded  officer. 

"  General  St.  Hilaire,  sir,  who  led  the 
grenadiers  on  the  Pratzen,''  said  the  pow 
fellow,  his  sorrow  struggling  with  hii 
pride. 

I  pressed  forward,  and  there,  on  a  litter, 
lay  the  figure  of  a  large  and  singularly  fine- 
looking  man.  His  coat,  which  was  cov^ 
with  orders,  lav  open,  and  discovered  a  shiit 
stained  and  clotted  with  blood ;  bnt  hii 
most  dangerous  wound  was  from  a  gnp^ 
shot  in  the  thigh,  which  shattered  the  bone^ 
and  necessitated  amputation.  A  yonqf 
staff  surgeon,  the  only  medical  man  presenJ^ 
was  kneeling  at  his  side,  and  occupied  ii 
compressing  some  w^ounded  vessels  to  vxiat 
the  bleeding,  which,  at  the  slightest  stiref 
the  patient,  broke  out  anew.  The  remaifr 
der  of  the  proup  were  grenadiers  of  his  fsn 
regiment,  m  whose  sad  and  sorrow-struek 
faces  one  might  read  the  affection  his  men 
invariably  bore  him. 

"  Is  he  coming  ?  Can  yon  hear  any  oal 
coming  ? ''  said  the  young  surgeon,  in  IB 
anxious  whisper  to  the  soldier  l^ide  him. 

*'  No,  sir,  but  he  cannot  be  far  off  now," 
replied  the  man. 

**  Shall  I  ride  back  to  Reygem  for  ii' 
sistance  ? "  said  I,  in  a  low  Voice,  to  tto 
surgeon. 

**  I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  wounded 
man,  in  a  low,  calm  tone — for  with  th 
quick  ear  of  suffering  he  had  overheard  pj 
question — **  I  thank  you,  but  my  ordeih 
has  already  been  sent  thither.  If  yoncoalo 
relieve  my  young  friend  here  from  his  fc- 
tiguing  duty  for  a  little,  you  would  rendtf 
us  both  a  service — I  am  tnily  grieved  to  see 
him  so  much  exhausted." 

"  No,  no,  sir,"  stammered  the  youtli^* 
the  tears  ran  fast  down  his  cheeks,  "thilii 
my  place  ;  I  will  not  leave  it." 

'"Kind  fellow,"  muttered  the  General, • 
he  pressed  his  hand  gently  on  the  ycxm 
man's  arm,  "  I  can  bear  this  better  thtf 
you  can." 

"  Ah,  here  he  comes  now/'  said  the 
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tinely  and  the  same  moment  a  man  dis- 
moanted  from  his  horse,  and  eamc  forward 
toward  us.  It  was  Louis,  tlie  surejeon  of 
the  Emperor  himself,  dispatched  by  Xapo- 
h)X[  the  moment  he  heard  of  the  event 

Ar  any  other  moment,  i^crhaps,  the 
abmpt  demeanor  of  tliis  celebrated  surfreon  ! 
wo'.iltl  liave  6av<ired  little  of  delicacy  or  feel- 
in^',  nor  even  then  could  I  forgive  the  sud- 
den announcement  in  which  he  conveyed  to 
the  sufferer  that  immediate  amputation 
must  i)0  performed. 

"Xo  chance  left  but  this,  Louis  ? ''  said  , 
the  General. 

*'Xone,  sir,"  replied  the  doctor,  while 
he  unlocked  an  instrument  case,  and  busied 
him?olf  in  preparation  for  the  operatiou. 

•*Can  you  defer  it  a  little — an  hour  or 
tro  I  mean  ?  " 

'*  An  hour,  perhaps,  not  more,  certainly." 

*'But  am  I  eertam  of  your  services  then, 
I/»uis  ?  ■'  said  the  General,  tryinir  to  smile. 
*' You  know  I  always  promised  myself  your 
aid  when  this  hour  came." 

**I  shall  return  in  an  hour,"  replied  the 
Doctor,  pulling  out  his  watch  ;  '*!  am  go- 
ins  to  Rii{)p*s  quarters.  ■ ' 

*•  Poor  Rapp  ;  is  he  wounded  ?  " 

"  A  mere  sabrc-cut ;  but  Sebastiani  has 
Buffered  more  severely.  Now  tlien,  Lii- 
nnse/'  said  he,  addressing  the  young  sur- ; 
gCDn,  •'  you  remain  here — continue  iis  you 
Me  doing,  and  in  an  hour — " 

"  In  an  hour,"  echoed  the  wounded  man, 
»i*h  a  shudder,  as  though  the  anticipation 
of  the  dreadful  event  had  thrilled  through 
kii  very  heart ;  nor  was  it  till  the  retiring 
sounds  of  the  surgeon's  horse  had  died  away 
in  the  (1ist;ince,  that  his  features  recovereil 
thriir  former  calm  and  trancjuil  expression.  ! 

"A  prompt  fellow  is  Louis,"  said  he,  af-  \ 
tor  a  pause,  **and  though  one  might  like 
wmewliat  more  courtesy  in  the  Faubourg, 
yet  on  the  field  of  battle  it  is  all  for  the  best ; 
tlu5  is  no  place  nor  time  for  compliments." 

The  voung  man  answered  not  a  word, 
either  not  daring  to  cnticise  too  harshly ! 
his  gufierior,  or,  perhaps,  his  emotion  at  j 
the  moment  was  too  strong  for  utterance, 
la  reply  to  my  offer  to  remain  witli  him, 
howj.'Vor,  he  tlianked  me  heartily,  and  seem-  \ 
e-i  gratified   that  he  was  not   to  bo  left  j 
a^oiie  in  such  a  trving  emergency. 

*'Come,"  said  St.  Ililaire,  after  a  pause, 
"I  have  asked  for  time,  and  am  already; 
'orgettinff  how  to  emplov  it.     Who  can  ■ 
vrite  here  ?    Can  vou,  Guilbert  ?  " 

"Alas  I  no,  sir,''  said  a  dark  grenadier, 
Washing  to  the  very  eyes. 

**If  you  will  permit  a  stranger,  sir,"  said 
*• "  I  will  be  but  too  proud  and  too  happy  to 
lender  you  any  assistance  in  my  power.    I ' 


am  on  the  stafif  of  General  d'Auvergne, 
and—" 

"A  French  officer,  sir,"  interrupted  he  : 
"  quite  enough  ;  I  ask  for  no  other  guerdon 
of  your  honor.  Sit  down  here,  then,  and 
— but  first  try  if  you  can  discover  a  pocket- 
book  in  my  sabretasche  ;  I  hope  it  has  not 
iK^en  lost." 

"  Here  it  is.  General,"  said  a  soldier, 
coming  forward  with  it ;  "  I  found  it  on  the 
ground  beside  you.' 

'•  Well,  then,  I  will  ask  you  to  write 
down  from  my  dictation  a  few  lines,  which, 
should  this  affair" — he  faltered  sliditlv 
hero — *'  this  affair  prove  unfortunate,  you 
will  undertake  to  convev,  bv  some  means  or 

shall  give  you  in 
Paris.  It  is  not  a  will,  I  assure  you,"  con- 
tinued he,  with  a  faint  smile.  *'  I  have  no 
wealth  to  leave  ;  but  I  know  his  Majesty 
too  well  to  fear  anything  on  that  score  ;  but 
my  children,  I  wish  to  give  some  few 
directions — "  Here  he  stop]>ed  for  several 
minutes,  and  then,  in  a  calm  voice,  added  : 
"Whenever  you  are  ready." 

It  was  with  a  suffering  spirit  and  a  fal- 
tering hand  I  wrote  down,  from  his  dicta- 
tion, some  short  sentences,  addressed  to 
each  member  of  his  family.  Of  these  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  spealc,  save  in  one  in- 
stance, where  St.  Ililaire  himself  evinced  a 
wish  that  his  sentiments  should  not  be  a 
matter  of  secrecy. 

'•  I  desire,"  said  he,  in  a  firm  tone  of 
voice,  as  he  turned  rcmnd  and  addressed 
the  soldiers  on  either  side  of  him — "  I  de- 
sire that  my  son,  now  at  the  Polytechnique, 
should  serve  the  Em])eror  better  than,  and 
as  faithfullv  as,  his  father  has  done,  if  his 
Majesty  will  graciously  permit  him  to  do 
so,  in  the  grenadier  battalion,  which  I  have 
long  commanded  ;  it  will  be  the  greatest 
favor  I  can  ask  of  him."  A  low  murmur 
of  grief,  no  longer  repressible,  nm  through 
the  little  group  around  the  litter.  "  The 
Grenadiers  of  the  Sixth,"  continued  he, 
proudly,  while  for  an  instant  his  pale  fea- 
tures flushed  up,  "  will  not  love  him  the  less 
for  the  name  he  bears.  Come,  come,  men, 
do  not  give  way  thus  ;  what  Avill  my  kind 
young  friend  here  say  of  us,  when  he  joins 
the  hussar  brigade  ?*  This  is  not  their  or- 
dinarv  mood,  believe  me,"  said  he.  address- 
ing  me.  "  The  Russian  Guard  would  give 
a  very  tlifforent  account  of  them  :  they  are 
stouter  fellows  nt  the  ^ pas  do  charge  '  than 
around  the  litter  of  a  wounded  comrade." 

While  he  was  yet  speaking,  Louis  return- 
ed, followed  bv  two  officers,  one  of  whom, 
notwithstanding  his  efforts  at  concealment, 
I  recognized  to  be  Marshal  ilurat. 

"Wo  must  remove  him,  if  it  be  possible,'* 
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said  the  surgeon,  in  a  whisper ;  "  and  yet 
the  slightest  motion  is  to  be  dreaded." 

"  Majr  I  speak  to  him  ?"  said  Marat,  in 
a  low  Toice. 

*'Yes,  that  you  may,"  replied  Louis, 
who  now  pushed  his  way  forward  and  ap- 
proached the  litter. 

"  Ah,  so  soon  I "  said  the  wounded  man, 
looking  up ;  **a  man  of  your  word,  Louis. 
And  how  is  Eapp  ?  Nothing  in  this  fash- 
ion, I  hope,"  added  he,  pomting  to  his 
fractured  limb  with  a  sickly  smile. 

"No,  no,"  replied  the  surgeon;  "but 
here  is  Marshal  Murat  come  to  inquire  af- 
ter you,  from  the  Emperor." 

A  flush  of  pride  lit  up  St.  Hilaire's  fea- 
tures as  he  heard  this,  and  he  asked 
eagerly,  "  Where— where  ?  " 

"We  must  remove  you,  St.  Hilaire," 
said  Murat,  endeavoring  to  speak  calmly, 
when  it  was  evident  his  reelings  were  high- 
ly excited  ;  "  Louis  says  you  must  not  re- 
main here." 

"  As  you  like,  marshal.  What  says  his 
Majesty — ^is  the  affair  as  decisive  as  he 
looked  f or  ?^* 

*•  Far  more  so ;  the  allied  army  is  de- 
stroyed— ^the  campaign  is  ended.'* 

"  Come,  then,  this  is  not  so  bad  as  I 
deemed  it,"  rejoined  St.  Hilaire,  with  a 
tone  of  almost  gayety ;  '*  I  can  afford  to  be 
invalided  if  the  Emperor  has  no  further 
occasion  for  me." 

While  these  few  words  were  interchang- 
ing, Louis  had  applied  a  tourniquet  around 
the  wounded  limb,  and  having  given  the 
soldiers  directions  how  they  were  to  step, 
so  as  not  to  disturb  or  displace  the  shat- 
tered bones,  he  took  his  place  beside  the 
litter,  and  said, 

"  We  are  ready  now,  general.*' 

They  lifted  the  litter  as  he  spoke,  and 
moved  slowly  forward.  Murat  pressed  the 
hand  St.  Hilf^ire  extended  to  hun  without 
a  word ;  and  then,  turning  his  head  away, 
suffered  the  party  to  pass  on. 

Before  we  reacned  Reygern,  the  wounded 
general  had  fallen  into  a  neavy  sleep,  from 
which  he  did  not  awake  as  they  laid  him 
on  the  bed  in  the  hospital. 

"Good-night,  sir,  or  rather  good-morn- 
ing," said  Louis  to  me,  as  I  turned  to  leave 
the  spot ;  "  we  may  chance  to  have  better 
news  for  you  than  we  anticipated,  when 
you  visit  us  here  again." 

And  so  we  parted. 

CHAPTEB  L. 

The  d^y  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  the 
Prince  of  liichtenstein  arriyedinourcamp. 


with,  as  it  was  rumored,  proposals  tor  a 
peace.  The  negotiations,  whatever  they 
were,  were  strictly  secret,  not  even  the 
marshals  themselves  being  admitted  to  Na- 
poleon's confidence  on  this  occasion.  Soon 
after  mid-day,  a  great  body  of  the  Guard 
who  had  been  in  reserve  the  previous  day, 
were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  present- 
ing an  array  of  several  thousand  men, 
whose  dress,  look,  and  equipment — ^frpsh  as 
if  on  parade  before  the  Tuileries— could 
not  fan  to  strike  the  Austrian  envoy  with 
amazement.  Everything  that  could  indi- 
cate the  appearance  of  suffering,  or  even 
fatigue,  among  the  troops,  was  sedulously 
kept  out  of  view.  Such  of  the  cavalry  regi- 
ments as  suffered  least  in  the  battle  were 
under  arms,  while  the  generals  of  division 
received  orders  to  have  their  respective 
staffs  fully  equipped  and  mounted,  as  if  on 
a  day  of  review.  It  was  late  in  the  after- 
noon when  the  word  was  passed  along 
the  lines  to  stand  to  arms;  and  the  mo- 
ment after  a  calecke,  drawn  by  six  horses, 
passed  in  full  gallop,  and  took  the  road 
toward  Austerlitz.  The  return  of  the 
Austrian  envoy  set  a  thousand  conjectures 
in  motion,  ana  all  were  eager  to  nnd  out 
what  had  been  the  result  of  his  mission. 

"We  must  soon  learn  it  all,"  said  an  old 
colonel  of  artillery  near  me ; "  if  the  game  be 
war,  we  shall  be  called  up  to  assist  Da- 
voust's  movement  on  Goding.  The  Ruft- 
sians  have  but  one  line  of  retreat,  and  that 
is  already  in  our  possession." 

"  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  understand 
the  Emperor*s  inaction,"  said  a  younger 
officer ;  "  here  we  remain  iust  as  if  nothing 
had  been  done.  One  would  suppose  that  a 
Russian  armv  stood  in  full  force  before  us, 
and  that  we  nad  not  gained  a  tremendous 
battle." 

"  Depend  on  it,  Augustc,"  said  the  old 
officer,  smiling,  "his  Majesty  is  not  the 
man  to  let  slip  his  golden  opportunities. 
If  we  don't  advance,  it  is  because  it  is  safer 
to  remain  where  we  &re." 

"  Safer  than  pursue  a  flying  enemy  ?  " 

*'Even  so — it  is  not  Russia,  nor  Aiistria, 
we  have  in  the  field  against  us,  but  Europe 
— the  world." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  retorted  the  other, 
boldly.  "  Nor  do  I  think  the  odds  unfair ; 
all  I  would  ask  is,  the  General  Bonaparte 
of  Cairo  or  Marengo,  and  not  the  pui-ple- 
clad  Emperor  of  the  Tuileries." 

"  It  is  not  while  the  plain  is  yet  reeking 
with  the  blood  of  Austerlitz  that  such  a 
reproach  should  be  spoken,"  said  I,  indig- 
nantly ;  "never  was  Bonaparte  greater 
than  Napoleon." 

"  Monsieur  has  served  in  Egypt  ?'*  said 
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tte  yonng  man,  contemptuously,  while  ho '  old  general,   who  during  the  whole  col- 
BKaeiired  mo  from  head  to  foot  loquy  stood  at  his  back,  anxious,  but  not 

''  Would  that    I    had  ! — would    that   I  j  daring  to  interpose  a  word, 
eonld  give   whatever   years  I  may  have|     "  Well,  well,"  said  Xapoleon,  in  a  voice 

"    "  of  much  kinder  accent,  "I  am  satisfied  ; 
your  general,  sir,  reports  favorably  of  your 


before  me,  for  those  whose  every  day  shall 
live  in  history  I " 

"You  are  right,  young  man,''  said  the 
old  Colonel ;  "  they  were  glorious  times, 
tnd  a  worthy  prelude  to  the  greatness  tliat 
followed  them." 

"A  bright  promise  of  the  future — never 
to  come,     rejoined   the  younger,   with  a 


zeal  and  capacity.  I  do  not  desire  to  let 
your  former  conduct  prove  any  bar  to  your 
advancement,  and  on  iiis  recommendation, 
of  which  I  trust  you  may  prove  yourself 
worthy,  1  name  you  to  a  troop  in  your  own 
reffiment." 


fltth  of  anger  on  his  check.  I     ''And  still  to  serve  on  my  staff  ?  "  said  the 

"ParbleUf  sir,  you  speak  boldly  !  "  said  !  General,  half  q^uestioning  the  Emperor, 
•  harsh,   low    voice    from    l)ehind.      We'      "As  you  wish  it,  d'Auvergne."    With 
tonied — it  was  Napoleon,  dressed  in  a  gray  that  lie  moved  forward  ere  I  could  do  more 
eoat,  all  covered  with  fur,  and  looking  like  than  express  my  gratitude  by  a  respectful 
eee  of  the  couriers  of  the  army.     "  I  did  :  bow. 

not  know  my  measures  were  so' freely  can- I  **  I  told  vou,  Burke,  the  time  would 
nttpd  as  1  find  them.  Who  are  you,  '  come  for  tnis,"  said  d' Auvergne,  as  he 
■r?"  I  pressed  my  hand  warmly,  and  followed  the 

"  Legrange,  sire,  chef  d'escadron  of  the   cort^/ge  of  the  Empcrorl 
Seoond  Voltigeurs,"  said  the  young  man,  !      Hitherto  I  had  lived  an  almost  isolated 


Irembling  from  head  to  foot,  while  he 
meovereu  his  head,  and  stood,  cap  in 
land,  before  him. 


life  :  my  staff  duties  had  so  separated  me 
from  mv  brother  officers  that  1  onlv  knew 
them  by  name  ;  while  the  other  aides-de- 


"  Since  when,  sir,  have  I  called  you  into  camp  of  the  general  were  men  much  older 
ny  counsels,  and  asked  your  advice  ?  or  than  myself,  and  with  none  of  them  had  I 
r&atis  it  in  your  [yosition  which  entitles  you  formed  any  intimacy  whatever.  It  was  not 
0  question  one  in  mine  ?  Duroc,  come  j  without  a  sense  of  this  loneliness  that  I 
ittB— your  sword,  sir."  ■  now  thought    over  my   promotion.     The 

The  young  nmn  let  fall  his  shako  from  ;  absence  of  those  who  sympathize  with  our 
HI  hand,  and  laid  it  on  his  sword-hilt.  I  moments  of  joy  and  sorrow  reduces  our 
I' Ah  I"  cried  the  Emperor,  suddenly  ;' enjoyment  to  a'narrow  limit  indeed.  The 
''what  became  of  your  rijjht  arm  ? "  |  only* one  of  all  I  knew  who  would  really 

''Heft  it  at  Aboukir,  sire."  'have  felt  hopijy  in  my  advancement  was 

Napoleon  muttered  somethino;  between  '  poor  Pioche.  He  was  biyond  every  thought 
ik  teeth,  then  added,  aloud,  "Come,  sir,  of  pleasure  or  grief.  Thus  reflecting,  I 
|M  are  not  the  first  whose  hand  has  saved  turned  toward  my  quarters  at  Hninn.  It 
Uahead ;  return  to  your  duty,  and — mark  '  was  evening  :  the  watch-fires  were  lighted, 
■e  I— be  satisfied  with  doing  yours,  and  ;  and  round  them  sat  groups  of  soldiers  at 
ttve  me  to  mine.  And  you,  sir,"  said  he,  '  their  supper,  chatting  awin'  pleasantly,  and 
Brning  toward  me  and  using  the  same  |  recounting  the  events  of  the  battle.  Many 
Mnhtone  of  voice,  ''I  should  know  your  had  been  slightly  wounded,  and  by  their 
JMe."  bandaged    foreheads   and    disabled    aiTus 

**  Lieutenant  Burke,  of  the  8th  Hus-  claimed  a  marked  pre-eminence  above  the 
■n."  i  rest.   A  straw  bivouac,  with  its  great  blazing 

^  "Ah  1 1  remember — ^the  Ohouanist ;  so,  i  fire  in  front,  would  denote  some  officer's 
IT,  it  seems  that  I  stand  somewhat  higher  |  quai-ters,  and  here  were  generally  some 
■  your  esteem  than  when  you  kept  com-  eight  or  ten  assembled,  while  the  savory 

Swith  Messieurs  Georges  and  Pichegru  odor  of  some  smoking  dish,  and  the  merry 
? "  !  laughter,  proclaimed  tnat  feasting  was  not 

"KTo,  sire;  jour  Majesty  ever  occupied ' excluded  from  the  life  of  a  campaign. 
k  fint  place  in  my  admiration  and  devo-      As  I  passed  one  of  these,  I  heard  tho 
tan-"        ^  tones  of  a  voice  which,  well  known,  had 

^'Saeristi  I  then  you  took  a  strange  way  somehow  not  been  heard  by  me  for  many  a 
liikow  it,  when  first  I  had  the  pleasure  of  day  l)efore.     Who  could  it  oe  ?    I  listened, 

Cr  ac^oaintanoe.     Tou  are  on  General  but  in  vain.     I  asked  myself  whose  was  it 
Hilaire's  staff  ?"  I  dismount-ed,  and  leading  my  horse  by  the 

"Geaenl  d'Aavergne's,  aire."  bridle,  passed  before  the  nut    The  strong 

"Tmeu  D'Auvergne,  a  word  with  yon."  light  of  the  blazing  wood  lit  up  the  inte- 
Mtuned  and  whiepeied  something  to  theirior,  and  showed  me  a  party  of  about  a 
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dozen  officers,  seated  and  lying  on  a  heap 
of  straw,  occupied  in  discussing  a  supper, 
which,  however  wanting  in  all  the  elegan- 
cies of  table  equipment,  even  where  I  stood 
had  a  most  appetizing  odor.  Various 
drinking  vessels — some  of  them  silver — 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  rapidly,  and  the 
clinking  of  cups  proclaimed  that,  although 
of  different  regiments — as  I  saw  they  were 
— a  kindly  feelmg  united  them. 

"Well,  Prancjois,"  said  the  same  voice 
whose  acceuts  were  so  familiar  to  me  with- 
out my  being  able  to  say  why — **well, 
Francois,  you  have  not  tola  us  how  it  hap- 
pened." 

"Easily  enough,"  said  another;  "he 
broke  my  blade  in  his  back,  and  gave  point 
afterward  and  ran  me  through  the  chest." 
It  was  the  *  Maitro  d'armes '  of  the  Fourth, 
my  old  antagonist,  who  said  this,  and  I 
drew  near  to  hear  the  remainder.  "  You 
could  not  call  the  thing  unfair,"  continued 
he,  "but,  after  all,  no  one  ever  heard  of 
such  a  ^passe.^ " 

"I  could  liave  told  you  of  it,  though," 
rejoined  the  other ;  "  for  I  remember  once, 
in  the  fencing  school  at  the  Polytechnique, 
I  saw  him  catch  his  antagonist's  blade  in 
his  sleeve,  and  when  he  had  it  secure,  snap 
it  across,  and  then  thrust  home  with  his 
own.  Parbleu,  he  lost  a  coat  by  it,  and  I 
believe,  at  the  time,  poor  fellow,  he  could 
HI  spare  it." 

This  story,  which  was  told  of  myself,  was 
an  incident  which  occurred  in  a  school 
duel,  and  was  only  known  to  two  or  three 
others;  and  again  was  I  puzzled  to  think 
which  of  my  former  comjmuions  the  speak- 
er could  be.  My  curiosity  was  now  strong- 
er than  aught  else,  and  so,  affecting  to  seek 
a  light  for  my  cigar,  I  approached  the  blaze. 

"  Hallo,  comrade  1  a  cup  of  wine  with 
you,"  cried  out  a  voice  from  within  ;  "  Mel- 
niker  is  no  bad  drinking — " 

'•  When  Cliambertin  can't  be  had,"  said 
another,  handing  me  a  goblet  of  red  wine. 

^^  Par  St.  Denis  I  It's  the  very  man  him- 
self," shouted  a  third.  "  Wliy,  Burke,  my 
old  comrade,  do  you  forget  Tascher  ?" 

"  What  1 "  said  I,  in  amazement,  turning 
from  one  to  the  other  of  the  moustached 
faces,  and  unable  to  discover  my  former 
friend,  while  they  laughed  loud  and  long 
at  my  embarrassment. 

"  Make  way  for  him  there — make  way, 
lads  !  Come,  Burke,  liere's  your  place," 
said  he,  stretching  out  liis  hand  and  press- 
ing me  down  beside  him  on  the  straw.  *'  So 
you  did  not  remember  me  ?  " 

In  truth,  there  was  enough  of  change  in 
his  appearance,  since  last  I  saw  him,  to 
warrant  my  forgetfulness.    A  dark,  bushy 


beard,  worn  cuirassier  fashion,  around 
mouth  and  high  on  the  cheeks,  almost  con- 
cealed his  face,  while  in  figure  he  had  grown 
both  taller  and  stouter. 

**  Art  colonel  of  the  8th  regiment  ?  **  said 
he,  laughing  ;  "you  know  I  promised  job 
were  to  be,  when  we  were  to  meet  again." 

"  No  ;  but  if  I  mistake  not,"  said  a  hns- 
sar  officer  opposite,  "  monsieur  is  in  the  wiy 
to  become  so.  Were  you  not  named  to  a 
troop,  about  half  an  hour  ago,  by  the  Em- 
peror himself  ?" 

"  Yes !  "  said  I,  with  an  effort  to  supprai 
my  pride. 

''Diantre  bleu  I  ^^  exclaimed  Tascher, 
"  what  good  fortune  you  always  have !  I 
wish  you  joy  of  it,  with  all  my  heart  I 
say,  comrades,  let  us  drown  his  commissioii 
for  him." 

"  Agreed — agreed  I "  cried  they  all  in  a 
breath.  "  Frangois  will  make  us  a  bowl  of 
punch  for  the  occasion." 

"Most  willingly,"  said  the  little  "mal- 
tre  d'armes."  "  Monsieur  le  Capitaine,  I 
am  sure,  bears  me  no  ill-will  for  our  little 
affair.  I  thouffht  not,"  added  he,  seizinf 
my  hand  in  both  his.  "  Ma  foi,  you  spoil- 
ed my  tierce  for  me — I  shall  never  be  the 
same  man  again.  Now,  gentlemen,  pass 
down  the  brandy,  and  let  the  man  with 
most  credit  go  seek  for  sugar  at  the  isor 
teen." 

While  PranQois  commenced  his  opera- 
tions, Tascher  proceeded  to  recount  to  me 
the  miserable  life  he  had  spent  in  garrison 
towns,  till  the  outbreak  of  the  campaign 
had  called  him  on  active  service. 

"  It  was  no  use  that  I  asked  the  Emprai 
to  intercede  for  me,  and  get  me  appointed 
to  another  regiment ;  being  the  nephew  of 
Napoleon  seemed  to  set  a  complete  bar  to 
my  advancement.  Even  now,"  said  H 
"my  name  has  been  sent  forward  bymj 
colonel  for  promotion,  and  I  wager  youflflj 
Naps  I  shall  be  passed  over." 

"  And  what  if  you  be  ?  "  said  a  huge, 
heavy-browed  major  beside  him — "what 
great  hardship  is  it  to  be  a  lieutenant  in  the 
cuirassiers  at  two-and-twenty  ?  I  was  » 
sergeant  ten  vears  later." 

"  Ay,  parhlsti  I "  cried  another,  **I  won 
my  epaulettes  at  Cairo,  when  three  officers 
were  reported  living,  in  a  whole  regiment 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Pran9ois,  looking np 
from  his  operation  of  lemon  squeezingi 
"  here  am  I,  a  maitre  d'armes,  after  twenfr 
six  years'  service  ;  and  there's  DavoiA 
who  never  could  stand  before  me,  he's  • 
general  of  brigade." 

The  whole  party  laughed  aloud  at  ib0 
grievances  of  Maitre  FranQois,  ▼hose  ij 
riousncBs  on  the  subject  was  perfeoUy  vw* 
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"Ah  I  Tou  may  laugh,''  said  he,  half  in 
piqne ;  "  but  what  a  mere  accident  can  de- 
termine a  man's  fortune  in  lifie  I  Wonld 
Jnnot  there  be  a  major-general  to-day  if  he 
lid  not  measure  six  feet  without  his  boots  ? 
Ve  were  at  school  together,  and,  mafoiy  he 
ru always  at  the  bottom  of  the  class." 

''And  so,  Fran9ois,  it  was  your  size, 
Bien,  that  stopped  your  promotion  ?  " 

"Of  course  it  was.  When  a  man  is  but 
Ivefeet — with  high  heels,  too — he  can  only 
be  idvanced  as  a  maitro  d^armes.  Par  bleu  ! 
rhat  should  I  be  now  if  I  had  only  grown 
I  little  taller?" 

"  It  is  all  better  as  it  is,"  erowled  out  an 
Did  captain,  between  the  puffs  of  his  meer- 
schaum. '^If  thou  wert  an  inch  bigger, 
there  would  be  no  living  in  the  same  bngade 
riththee." 

"For  all  that,"  rejoined  Maitre  Fran- 
cola,  *•  I  have  put  many  a  pretty  fellow  his 
tall  length  ou  the  grass." 

"How  many  duels,  Francois,  did  you 
tdl  ns,  the  other  eveninff,  that  you  fought 
in  the  Twenty-second  ?" 

"Seventy-eight  I  "  said  the  little  man — 
''not  to  speak  of  two  affairs  which,  I  am 
idumed  to  confess,  were  with  the  broad- 
nrord  ;  but  they  were  fellows  from  Alsace, 
ffld  they  knew  no  better." 

"Tonnerre  de  ciel!^^  cried  the  Major, 
'*a  little  devil  like  that  is  a  perfect  plague 
n  a  Foment.  I  remember  we  had  a  lel- 
ow  called  Piccotin —  " 

"Ah  !  Piccotin — ^poor  Piccotin  !  We 
»ere  foster-brothers,^'  interrupted  Fran- 
wifi— "we  were  both  from  Chalons-sur- 
ilarne." 

"  Egad  1  I'd  have  sworn  you  were,"  re- 
Rrined  the  Major,  ''One  might  have 
bon^ht  ye  were  twins." 

"reople  often  said  so,"  responded  Fran- 
|(H8,  with  as  much  composure  us  though  a 
iompliment  had  been  intended.  ''We 
nth  had  the  same  colored  hair  and  eyes, 
be  same  military  air,  and  gave  the  'passe 
X  iiwce^  always  outside  the  guard  exactly 
n  the  same  way." 

"What  became  of  Piccotin  ?  "  asked  the 
Hajor.    "  He  left  us  at  Lyons." 

"You  never  heard,  then,  what  became 
Ihim?" 

"  No.    We  knew  he  joined  the  chassetirs 

"I  can  tell  you,  then,"  said  Francois  ; 
*iw  one  knows' better.     I  parted  from  Pic- ' 
*tin  when  we  were  orderea  to  Egypt.   We  \ 
lid  our  best  to  obtain  service  in  the  same 
>nnde,  for  we  were  like  brothers,  but  we 
wd  not  manage  it;   and  so,  with  sad 
^ovti,  we   separated,  he,    to   return   to ' 
hiaee,  I,  to  soil  for  Alexandria,    This! 


was  in  the  spring  of  1798,  or,  as  we  called 
it,  the  year  Six  of  the  Republic.  For  three 
years  we  never  met ;  but  when  the  eighth 
demi-brigade  returned  from  Egj'pt,  we 
went  into  garrison  at  Bayonne,  and  the 
i  first  man  I  saw  on  the  ramparts  was  Pic- 
cotin himself.  There  was  no  mistaking 
him  ;  you  know  the  way  he  had  of  walk- 
ing with  a  long  stride,  rising  on  his  instep 
at  every  step,  squaring  bis  elbows,  and 
turning  his  head  from  side  to  side,  just  to 
see  if  any  one  was  pleased  to  smile,  or  even 
so  much  as  to  look  closely  at  him.  Ah  ! 
ma  foiy  little  Piccotin  knew  how  to  treat 
such  as  well  as  any  one.  Methinks  I  see 
him  approaching  h*is  man  with  a  slide  and 
I  a  bow,  and  then,  taking  off  his  cap,  I  hear 
him  sav,  in  his  mildest  tone,  '  Monsieur 
assuredfy  did  not  intend  that  stare  and  that 
grimace  for  me.  I  know  I  must  have  de- 
ceived myself  ;  monsieur  is  only  a  fool — he 
never  meant  to  be  impertinent.'  Then, 
parhUuy  what  a  storm  would  come  on,  and 
how  cool  was  Piccotin  the  whole  time  I 
How  scrupulously  timid  he  would  be  of 
misspelling  the  gcntlemnn*8  name,  or  mis- 
placing an  accent  over  it !  How  delicately 
he  would  inquire  his  address,  as  if  the  curi- 
osity was  only  pardonable !  And  then  with 
!  what  courtesy  he  would  take  his  leave, 
'  retiring  half  a  dozen  paces  before  he  ven- 
tured to  turn  his  back  on  the  man  he  was 
determined  to  kill  next  morning  1 " 

"Quito  true,  perfectly  true,  Francois," 
said  the  Major ;  '*  Piccotin  did  the  thing 
with  the  most  admirable  temper  and  good- 
breeding." 

"  That  was  the  tone  of  Chfilons  when  we 
were  both  boys,"  said  Fran(;ois,  proudly; 
**he  and  I  were  reared  together."  He 
finished  a  bumper  of  wine  as  he  made  this 
satisfactory  explanation,  and  looked  round 
at  the  company  with  the  air  of  a  con- 
queror. 

'*  Piccotin  saw  me  as  quickly  as  I  per- 
ceived him,  and  the  minute  after  we  were 
in  each  other's  arms.  'Ah  !  man  cher, 
now  many  ? '  said  he  to  me,  as  soon  as  the 
first  burst  of  enthusiasm  had  subsided. 

'"Only  eighteen,'  said  I,  sadly;  'but 
two  were  Mamelukes  of  the  Guard."' 

"  'Thou  wei-t  ever  fortunate,  Franijois,' 
he  replied,  wiping  his  eyes  with  emotion ; 
'I  have  never  pinked  any  but  Christians.' 

"  '  Come,  come,'  said  I,  '  don't  be  down- 
hearted ;  good  times  are  coming.  They 
say  le  Petit  Caporal  will  have  us  in  Eng- 
land soon.' 

"  'Mayhap,'  said  he,  sorrowfully,  for  he 
could  not  get  over  my  Turks.  Well,  in 
order  to  cheer  him  up  a  little,  I  proposed 
that  we  should  go  and  sup  together  at  the 
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'Grenadier  Boage ;  *  and  away  we  went  ac- 
cordingly. 

"It  would  amnse  you,  perhaps,"  said 
Haitro  FraiK^ois,  ''were  I  to  tell  some  of 


bnt  we  never  would  conaent  to  meefc—I 
cannot  say  why.  It  was  not  fear — I  knov 
not  how  to  account  for  it,  bnt  such  was  tlM 
fact 


the  stories  we  related  to  each  other  that  "MYhat  blade  do  you  wear,  Francois?' 
night.  We  both  had  had  our  share  of  ad-  j  said  he,  approaching  me,  aa  I  arranged 
venture  since  wo  met,  aud  some  droll  ones  ,  my  jacket  and  vest,  ydXh  my  cap,  on  thi 
among  the  number.     However,  that  is  not  ground. 

the  question  at  present  We  sat  late — soi  "  *AIlouen  steel,' said  I ;  'too limber &r 
late  tliat  they  came  to  close  the  cafe  at  last,   most  men,  but  I  am  so  accustomed  to  it  I 


and  we  were  obliged  to  depart     You  know 
the  •Grenadier  Itouge,'  don't  you  ?'* 
"  Yes,  I  know  it  well,"  replied  the  Mar 


prefer  it' 

*'  'All !  a  pretty  weapon,  indeed/  said  he^ 
drawing  it  from  the  scabbard,  and  making 


jor ;  "  it's  over  the  glacis,  about  a  mile  <  one  or  two  pusses  with  it  against  an  elder 
outside  the  barrier."  trunk.     'Was  this  the  blade  you  had  with 

"Just  so;  and  there's  a  pleasant  walk 'you  in  Egjyt?' 
across  the  glacis  to  the  gate.     As  Piccotin       "  '  Yes,  I  have  worn  none  other  for  eight 
and  I  set  out  together  on  our  way  to  the  years.' 

town,  the  nislit  was  calm  and  mild  :  a  soft  '* '  Ah  !  mafoU  those  Mamelukes— hoir I 
moonlight  shed  a  silvery  tint  over  every  envy  you  those  Mamelukes, Mie  muttered  to 
object,  and  left  the  stately  poplars  to  throw  himself,  as  he  walked  back  to  his  place. 


*'  *  Move  a  little,  a  very  little,  to  the  Irfl 
— ^there's  a  shadow  from  that  tree— can  you 


tin.' 


'"A  touch,  I  believe,'  said  he. 


"'Only  oncOi  Francois;  a  few  passes,  " 'Amerc  nothing,' said  I ;  for  although 
and  no  more.'  j  I  felt  the  blood  running  down  my  sleer^ 

'"Just  so— the  first  touch.'  land  oozing  between  my  fingers,  I  was an- 

" '  Exactly — the  first  touch,'  said  he,  as, .  noyed  to  think  he  had  made  the  first  hit 
takinji^  oil  his  cloak,  and  folding  it  neatly,       "  '  Ah,  Frangois,  these  JBf  amelukes  wert 
he  laid  it  on  the  grass.  |  not  of  the  "  premiure  forc^"  aft^  all.    I 

"  It  was  a  strange  thing,  but  in  all  our  |  have  only  been  jesting  all  tbia  time— M 
lives,  from  earliest  boyhood  up,  we  never  j  here.'  With  that  he  clooed  on  me,  ii 
had  measured  swords  together,  and  though  I  a  very  different  style  from  hia  former  at- 


we  were  both  'maitre  d'armes,'  we  never 
crossed  blades,  even  in  jest.  Often  and 
often  had  our  comrades  pitted  us  against 
each  other,  and  laid  wagers  on  the  result^  1  ol    In  thu^  however,  I  waa  \m  manfaH 


tack.  Pushing  and  parrying  with  thi 
rapidity  of  lightning,  ho  evinced  a  skill  ia 
'  sKirmish '  I  did  not  believe  him  pouooaaoi 


i 


a  still  longer  shadow  on  the  smooth  grass. 

For  some  time  we  walked  along  without 

speaking;   the  silence  of  the  night,  the 'see  me  well  ?' said  I. 

fragrant  air,  tlie  mellow  light,  wore  all  soft  |      "  '  Perfectly— are  you  ready  ?    Well 

and  tranquilizing  influences,  and  we  Bank  garde  I  ^ 

each  into  his  own  reflections.  "  '  Piccotin's  forte,  I  soon  saw,  lay  in  the 

"When  we  reached  the  middle  of  the  long  meditated  attack,  where  each  move- 
plain — ^you  know  the  spot,  I'm  sure — ^there's  ment  was  part  of  an  artf ullv  devised  seriei ; 
a  little  bronze  fountain,  with  four  cedars  and  I  perceived  that  he  suffered  his  adTe^  j 
round  it —  "  The  major  nodded,  and  he  sary  to  gain  several  trifling  advantages,  bj  | 
resumed:  "Piccotin  came  to  a  sudden  halt,  way  of  giving  him  a  false  confidence,  bi* 
and,  seizing  my  hand  in  both  of  his,  said,  ding  his  own  time  to  pay  off  the  scores.  In 
'  Francois,  canst  thou  guess  what  I*m  this  description  of  fence  he  was  more  than 
thinking  of?'  my  equal.     My  strength  was  in  the  ski^ 

"I  looked  at  him,  and  I  looked  around  mishing  passages,  where  most  men  lunge  at 
me,  and  after  a  few  seconds'  pause  I  an-   random  ;  then,  no  matter  how  confused  the 
swered,  *  Yes,  Piccotin,  I  know  it,  it  is  a  '  rally,  I  was  as  cool  as  in  the  salute. 
lovely  spot'  .     "  For  some  time  I  permitted  him  to  play 

"  '  Never  was  anvthing  like  it ! '  cried  he,  '  his  game  out ;  and  certainly  nothing  could 
in  a  rapture ;  'look  at  the  turf,  smooth  as  be  more  beautiful  than  his  passes  over  the 
velvet,  and  vet  soft  to  the  foot ;  see  the  ,  hilt.  Twice  he  planted  his  point  within  an 
trees,  how  they  fall  back  to  give  the  light  \  inch  of  my  bosom ;  and  nothing  but  a 
admittance  ;  and  there,  that  little  foun-  j  spring  backward  would  have  saved  me. 
tain,  if  one  felt  thirsty — eh  I — what  say  .  "  At  length,  after  a  long-contested  stnV* 
you  ? '  '  gle,  he  made  a  feint  within,  and  then  witS- 

"  'Agreed,'  said  I,  grasping  him  by  both  ou^  the  guard,  and  succeeded  in  touchipg 
hands }  '  for  this  once — once  only,  Ficco-  my  sword-arm,  above  the  whst 
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aad  in  a  few  seconds  gave  him  my  point 
sharply,  but  not  deeply,  in  the  shoulder. 

'^instead  of  dropping  his  weapon  when 
he  loceiTed  mine,  he  returned  the  thrust. 
I  parried  it^  and  touched  liim  again,  a  little 
lower  down.  He  winced  this  time,  and 
mattered  something  I  could  not  catch. 
'You  shall  have  it  now,'  said  he,  aloud  ;  *I 
owe  you  this — and  this.'  True  to  his  word, 
he  twice  pieroed  me  in  the  back,  outside  the 
guard.  Encouraged  by  success,  he  a^n 
closed  on  me,  while  I,  piqued  by  his  last 
assault,  advanced  to  meet  him, 

'^  Our  tempers  were  both  excited ;  but  his 
far  more  than  mine.  The  struggle  was  a 
severe  one.  Three  several  times  nis  blade 
passed  between  my  arm  and  my  body  ;  and, 
at  last,  after  a  desperate  rally,  he  dropped 
on  one  knee,  and  gave  me  tne  point  nere, 
beneath  the  chest.  Before  he  could  ex- 
tricate his  blade,  I  plunged  mine  into  his 
chest,  and  pushed  till  I  heard  the  hilt  come 
clink  against  his  ribs.  The  blood  spurted 
upward,  over  my  face  and  breast,  as  he  fell 
backward.  I  wiped  ii^  hurriedly  from  my 
eyes,  and  bent  over  hinu  He  gave  a  shud- 
der and  a  little  faint  moan,  and  all  was 
still." 

''  You  killed  him  ?  "  cried  out  three  or 
four  of  us  together. 

^'Ma  foiy  yes*  The  'coup' was  mortal 
—he  never  stirred  after.  As  for  me,"  con- 
tinued Francois,  "1  surrendered  myself  a 
frisoner  to  the  officer  on  guard  at  the  ^ate. 
was  tried  ten  day  after  by  a  military 
oommifision,  and  acquitted.  My  own  evi- 
dence was  my  accusation  and  my  defense." 

*'  VetUrebleU'-hBd  I  been  on  the  court- 
martin,  you  had  not  been  here  to  tell  the 
story,"  said  the  old  Major,  as  his  face  be- 
came almost  purple  with  passion. 

^'Nonsense,"  said  Tascher,  jeeringly; 
'^  what  signifies  a  maitre  d'armes  the  more 
orthelesa" 

'^  Monsieur  will  probably  explain  him- 
self," said  Francois,  with  one  of  his  cold 
smiles  of  excessive  deference. 

'^  It  is  exactly  what  I  mean  to  do,  Fran- 
cois." 

**  Come,  sirs,  none  of  this,"  broke  in  the 
Major.  *'  Lieutenant  Tascher,  you  may  not 
fancy  bein^  placed  under  an  arrest  when 
the  enemy  ism  the  field*  Master  Fran9oifl|y 
do  you  for^t  the  sentence  of  a  court-mar- 
tial is  hanging  over  your  head  for  an  affair 
at  Elchinffen,  where  vou  insulted  a  young 
officer  of  Uie  hussars  r  " 

'^  In  that  case,  I  must  be  permitted  to 
say  that  Maitre  Francois  conducted  himself 
like  a  man  of  honor, '^  said  !• 

**  ParUeu  /—and  got  the  worse  of  it  be- 
sidei^"  cried  he^  pwixig  his  hand  on  his 


hip.  The  tone  of  his  voice  as  he  said  this^ 
and  the  grimace  he  made,  restored  the 
party  once  more  to  good  humor,  and  we 
chatted  away  pleasantly  till  day  was  break- 
ing. 

As  Tascher  strolled  along  with  me 
toward  my  quartersf,  I  was  rejoiced  to  dis- 
cover that  he  had  never  heard  of  my  name 
as  being  mixed  up  in  the  Chouan  conspi- 
racy ;  nor  was  he  aware  with  how  little 
reason  he  believed  me  to  be  &vored  by  for- 
tune. 

I  received,  however,  all  his  congratula- 
tions without  any  desire  to  undeceive  hinu 
Already  had  I  learned  the  worldly  lesson^ 
that  while  friends  cling  closer  in  adversity, 

irour  mere  acquaintance  deems  your  popu- 
arity  your  greatest  merit ;  and  1  at  length 
perceived  that,  however  ungenial,  in  many 
respects,  the  companionship,  the  life  of 
isolation  I  led  haci  rendered  me  suspected 
by  others,  and  in  a  career,  too,  where 
frankness  was  considered  the  first  of  virtues. 

I  assented  at  once  with  pleasure  to  the 
prospect  of  our  meeting  frequently  while 
m  camp.  My  own  regiment  had  joined 
Davoust's  corps,  and  I  was  glad  to  have  the 
society  of  some  others  of  my^  own  a^e,  if 
onlj  to  wean  myself  from  my  habits  of 
solitude.  While  I  formed  these  plans  for 
the  future,  I  little  anticipated  what  events 
were  in  store  for  me,  nor  now  soon  I  should 
be  thrown  among  scenes  and  peonle  totally 
different  from  those  with  which  1  had  ever 
mixed  before. 

'*  You  mess  vrith  us,  then,  Burke — that's 
agreed,"  said  Tascher.  "They're  excel- 
lent fellows,  these  cuirassiers  oi  ours,  and 
I  know  you'll  like  them." 

With  this  promise  we  parted^  hoping  to 
meet  on  the  morrow. 


CHAPTEE  LL 
nSB  Ksus  on  tbb  houxsch  bould. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the 
4th  came  orders  for  the  "  Garde  li  Cheval " 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness,  with  two 
squadrons  of  the  carbineers,  on  the  road 
to  Holitsch  ;  part  of  this  force  being  under 
the  command  of  General  d'Auvergne.  We 
found  ourselves  fully  equipped  and  in  wait- 
ing soon  after  eight  o'clock.  From  the 
"tenue"  and  appearance  of  the  troops,  it 
was  evident  that  no  measure  of  active  ser- 
vice was  contemj^ated.  Yet,  if  a  review 
were  intended,  we  could  not  fuess  why  so 
small  a  force  had  been  selectea.  As  usual 
on  such  occasions,  many  conjectures  wer9 
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hazarded^  and  a  hundred  explanations 
passed  current — one  scarcely  a  wnit  better 
than  the  other — when  at  last  wo  perceived 
a  peloton  of  dragoons  advancing  toward  us 
at  a  brisk  trot 

The  word  was  passed  to  close  up  and 
draw  swords— and  scarcely  was  it  obeyed 
when  the  staff  of  the  Emperor  came  un. 
They  were  all  in  the  full  blaze  of  their  gala 
uniforms,  brilliant  with  crosses  and  deco- 
rations. Napoleon  alone  wore  the  simple 
costume  of  the  ''Chasseurs"  of  the 
"  Garde,"  with  the  decoration  of  the  Le- 
gion ;  but  his  proud  look  and  his  flashing 
eye  made  him  conspicuous  above  them  all. 
He  was  mounted  on  liis  favorite  charter 
**  Marengo,"  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  high 
spirit  of  the  mettled  animal,  as  be  tossed 
his  long  mane  about,  and  lashed  his  sides 
with  his  great  silken  tail. 

As  the  cortege  passed  we  closed  up  the 
rear,  and  followed  at  a  sharp  pace,  more 
than  ever  puzzled  to  divine  what  was  going 
forward.  After  about  two  hours'  riding, 
during  which  we  never  drew  bridle,  we  saw 
a  party  of  staff  officers  in  front,  who,  salut- 
ing the  Emperor,  joined  the  cortege.  At 
the  same  instant  General  d'Auvergne  pass- 
ed close  beside  me,  and  whispered  in  my 
ear,  '^'Bemadotte  has  just  come  up,  ana 
been  most  coldly  received."  I  wisned  to 
ask  him  what  was  the  object  of  the  whole 
movement,  but  he  was  gone  before  I  could 
do  so.  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
afterward  we  left  the  nigh-road,  and  en- 
tered upon  a  large  j^lain,  where  the  only 
object  1  could  pnerceive  was  an  old  mill, 
rumed  and  dilapidated.  Toward  this  the 
imperial  staff  rode  forward,  while  the  pelo- 
ton in  front  wheeled  about,  and  rode  to  the 
rear  of  our  squadrons.  The  next  moment 
we  were  halted,  and  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle.  While  these  movements  were  goin^ 
forward,  I  remarked  that  the  Emperor  had 
dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  dismissed 
his  staff,  all  save  Marshal  Berthier,  who 
stood  at  a  little  distance  from  him.  Sev- 
eral dismounted  dragoons  were  employed 
in  lighting  two  immense  fires,  a  process 
which  Napoleon  appeared  to  watch  with 
^reat  interest  for  a  second  or  two,  and 
then,  taking  out  his  glass,  he  remained  for 
several  minutes  intently  surveying  the 
great  road  to  Holitsch. 

In  this  direction  at  once  every  eye  vas 
turned,  but  nothing  could  we  see.  The 
road  led  through  a  wide  open  country  for 
some  miles,  and  at  last  disappeared  in  the 
recesses  of  a  dark  pine  wood,  that  covered 
the  horizon  for  miles  on  either  side.  Mean- 
while Napoleon,  with  his  hands  clasped 
behind  his  back,  walked  hurriedly  back- 


ward and  forward  beside  the  blazing  fires, 
stopping  at  intervals  to  look  along  the  road, 
and  then  resuming  his  walk  as  before.  He 
was  not  more  than  two  hundred  paces  from 
where  we  stood,  and  I  could  mark  well  his 
gesture  of  impatience,  as  he  closed  his  glass 
each  time,  after  looking  in  vain  toward 
Holitsch. 

"I  say,  Burke,"  whispered  one  of  my 
brother  officers  beside  me,  "I  should  riot 
fancy  being  the  man  who  keeps  him  wait- 
ing in  that  fashion.  Look  at  Berthier, 
how  he  keeps  aloof ;  he  knows  that  some- 
thingis  brewing." 

"  What  can  it  all  mean  ?  "  said  L  "  Who 
can  he  be  expecting  here  ?" 

**They  say  now,"  whispered  my  com- 
panion, 'Hhat  Davoust  cannot  hold  the 
oridgo  of  Goding,  and  must  fall  back  be- 
fore the  Bussian  columns;  and  that  Na> 
poleon  has  invited  Alexander  to  a  confer- 
ence here  to  gain  time  to  reinforce  Da> 
voust." 

**  Exactly ;  but  the  Czar  is  too  wily  an 
enemy  for  that  to  43ucceed,  and  probably 
hence  the  delay,  which  appears  to  irritate 
him  now." 

The  supposition,more  plausible  than  most 
of  those  I  heard  before,  was  still  contra- 
dicted by  the  account  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander's retreat ;  and  again  was  I  at  a  loss  to 
reconcile  these  discrepancies,  when  I  beheld 
Napoleon,  with  his  ^ass  to  his  eye,  motion 
witn  his  hand  for  Berthier  to  come  for- 
ward. I  turned  toward  the  road,  and  now 
could  distinguish  in  the  distance  a  dark 
object  moving  toward  us.  A  few  minntes 
after  the  sun  shone  out,  and  I  remarked 
the  glitter  of  arms,  stretching  in  a  long 
line,  while  mv  companion,  with  the  aid  of 
a  glass,  callea  out, 

**  I  see  them  plainly,  they  are  lancers ; 
the  escort  are  Hungarians,  and  there's  a 
caliche,  with  four  horses,  in  front." 

The  Emperor  stood  motionless,  his  arms 
folded  on  his  breast,  and  his  head  a  little 
leaned  forward,  exactly  as  I  hare  seen  him 
represented  in  so  many  pictures  and  sta- 
tues ;  his  eyes  were  thrown  downward,  and 
as  he  stirred  the  blazing  wood  with  his 
foot,  one  could  easily  perceive  how  intense- 
,  ly  his  mind  was  occupied  with  deep  thought 
The  clattering  sound  of  cavalry  now  turned 
my  attention  to  another  quarter,  and  I  saw 
exactly  in  front  of  us,  and  about  five  hun- 
dred paces  off,  a  regiment  of  Hungarian 
hussars  and  some  sauadrons  of  Hulans 
drawn  up.  I  had  little  time  to  mark  their 
gorgeous  equipment  and  splendid  uniform, 
for  already  the  caliche  had  drawn  up  at  the 
roadside,  and  Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein, 
descending,  took  off  his  chapeau,  and  of- 
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fered  his  arm  to  assist  another  to  alight. 
Slowly,  and,  as  it  seemed,  with  effort,  a 
tall  tfiin  figure,  in  the  white  uniform  of  the 
Austrian  (iuard,  stepped  from  the  carriage 
to  the  ground.  The  same  instant  the  offi- 
cers of  the  staff  fell  back,  and  I  saw  Napo- 
leon adyanoe  with  open  arms  to  embrace 
him.  The  Austrian  Emperor — for  it  was 
Francis  himself — seemed  scarcely  able  tx> 
control  the  emotion  he  felt  at  this  moment; 
and  we  could  see  that  his  head  rested  for 
several  seconds  on  Napoleon's  shoulder. 
And,  what  a  moment  must  that  have  been  I 
How  deeply  must  the  pride  of  the  descend- 
ant of  the  Caesars  have  felt  the  humiliation, 
which  made  him  thus  a  suppliant  before 
one  he  deemed  a  mere  Corsican  adventurer  I 
What  a  pang  it  must  hare  cost  his  haughty 
spirit,  as  he  uttered  the  words,  ''J/bn 
frere  !  " 

As  they  walked  side  by  side  toward  the 
plateau,  where  the  fires  were  lighted,  it  was 
easy  to  mark  that  Napoleon  was  the  speak- 
er, while  Francis  merely  bowed  from  time 
to  time,  or  made  a  gesturer  of  seeming  as- 
sent. 

As  the  Emperor  arrived  at  the  place  of 
conference,  we  fell  back  some  fifty  yards  ; 
and  although  the  air  was  still  and  frosty, 
and  the  silence  was  perfect  around,  we  could 
not  catch  a  word  on  either  side.  After 
about  an  hour  the  conversation  appeared 
to  assume  a  tone  of  gayety  and  good-numor, 
and  we  could  hear  me  sovereigns  laughing 
repeatedly. 

The  conference  lasted  for  above  two 
hours,  when  once  more  the  Emperors  em- 
braced, and,  as  we  thought,  with  more  cor- 
diality, and  separated.  The  Emperor  of 
Aostfia  retumiag,  accompanied  by  Prince 
Lichtenstein,  while  Napoleon  stood  for 
some  mmntes  beside  the  fire,  as  if  musing, 
and  then,  beckoning  his  staff  to  follow,  he 
walked  toward  the  high-road. 

Scarcely  had  the  Austrian  Emperor 
reached  nis  carriage,  when  Savar^,  Dare- 
headed  and  breathless,  stood  beside  the 
door  of  it.  He  was  the  bearer  of  a  message 
from  Napoleon.  The  next  moment  the 
caieche  started,  accompanied  by  Savary, 
who,  with  a  single  aide-de-camp,  took  the 
road  toward  the  Austrian  head-quarters. 

As  Napoleon  was  about  to  mount  his 
horse,  I  saw  General  D'Auvergne  move  for- 
ward toward  him.  A  few  words  passed 
between  them,  and  then  the  general,  riding 
up  to  where  I  stood,  said,  ''  Surke,  you  are 
to  remain  here,  and  if  any  orders  arrive 
from  (General  Savary,  hasten  with  them  to 
the  head-quarters  at  his  Majesty.  In 
twelve  hours  you  will  be  relieved.'^  So 
saying,  he  gaUoped  back  to  the  impmid 


staff,  and  soon  after  the  squadrons  defiled 
into  the  road,  the  cortege  dashed  forward, 
and  all  that  remained  of  that  memorable 
scene  was  the  dying  embers  of  the  fires, 
beside  which  the  fate  of  Europe  was  de- 
cided. 

The  old  mill  of  Holitsch  had  been  desert- 
ed when  the  Austrian  and  Russian  columns 
took  up  their  position  before  Austerlitz. 
The  miller  and  his  household  fled  at  the 
first  news  of  the  advance,  and  had  not  dared 
to  return.  It  was  a  solitary  spot  at  best — a 
wild  heath,  without  shelter  of  any  kind, 
stretched  away  for  miles  on  all  sides — ^but 
now,  in  its  utter  loneliness,  it  was  the  most 
miserable-looking  place  that  can  be  conceiv- 
ed. While,  therefore,  I  contented  myself 
with  thehope  that  my  stay  there  might  not  be 
long,  I  resolved  to  do  what  I  could  to  render 
my  quarters  more  comfortable.  M^  first 
care  was  my  horse,  which  I  picketed  in  the 
kitchen,  where  I  was  happy  to  find  an 
abundant  supply  of  firewood  ;  my  next  was 
to  explore  the  renminder  of  the  concern,  in 
which  I  discovered  traces  of  its  having  been 
already  occupied  by  the  allied  trocpe — rude 
caricatures  of  the  ^iS'rench  army  in  full  '*  di- 
route,"  before  terrible-looking  dragoons,  in 
Austrian  and  Bussian  uniforms,  ornament- 
ed the  walls  in  many  parts  ;  whole  columns 
of  French  prisoners  were  depicted  begging 
their  lives  from  a  single  Austrian  grenadier: 
and  one  figure,  which,  it  could  easily  be 
discovered,  was  intended  for  Napoleon  nim- 
self ,  was  about  to  be  hanged  upon  a  tree,  to 
the  very  marked  satisfaction,  as^  it  would 
seem,  of  a  group  of  Bussian  officers,  who 
stood  by,  laughing.  It  is  easy  to  smile  at 
the  ridicule  of  which  fortune  has  thwarted 
the  application,  and  so  I  amused  myself  a 
good  while  by  contemplating  these  gro- 
tesoue  frescoes.  But  a  more  welcome  sight 
still  awaited  me,  in  a  small  chamber  at 
the  top  of  the  building,  where,  in  large 
lexers,  written  with  chalk  on  the  door,  I 
read,  '*  Bittmeister  von  Oxenhausen's  quar- 
ters." Here,  to  my  exceeding  delight,  I 
discovered  a  neatly  furnished  chamber,  with 
a  bed,  sofa,  and,  better  still,  a  table,  on 
which  the  remains  of  the  Bittmeister's  sup- 
per*yet  stood :  a  goodly  ham,  the  greater 
part  of  a  capon,  a  loaf  of  wheaten  oread, 
and  an  earthenware  crock,  with  a  lid  of 
brass,  containing  about  two  bottles  of  Aus- 
trian red  wine.  This  was  a  most  agreeable 
surprise  to  me — a  pleasant  exchange  from 
the  meager  meal  of  bread  and  cheese  I  had 
but  time  to  procure  from  a  sergeant  of  my 
troop  at  parting.  It  need  not  be  supposed 
that  I  hesitated  long  about  becoming  the 
Bittmeister's  successor — and  so  I  drew  the 
chair  to  the  table,  and  the  table  nearer  to 
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the  fire ;  for^  singularly  enough,  the  em- 
bers of  a  wood  fire  etill  slumbered  on  the 
hearth.  Having  taken  the  keen  edge  ofF  an 
appetite  the  cold  air  had  whetted  to  the 
sharpest,  I  be^an  an  ins^otion  of  myquar* 
ters,  first  havmg  replenished  the  fire  with 
some  logs  of  wood. 

The  chamber  was  an  octagon,  with  five 
windows  in  as  many  of  the  faces,  a  fireplace 
and  two  doors  occupying  the  other  three. 
One  of  the  door^  that  by  which  I  entered, 
opened  from  the  stairs — the  other  led  into 
a  granary,  or  something  of  that  nature — at 
least,  so  I  conjectured,  from  a  heap  of 
sacks  which  littered  the  fioor,  and  nlled 
one  comer  completely.  As  I  could  not  dis- 
ooTer  any  com;  I  reived  on  sharing  my 
loaf  with  my  horse^  a  meal  every  campaign- 
ing steed  is  well  accustomed  to  make  ;  and 
now,  returning  to  my  little  chamber,  I  re- 
sumed ray  supper  with  all  the  satis&ction 
of  one  who  felt  he  had  made  his  rounds  of 
duty,  and  might  enjoy  repose. 

As  I  knew  the  cndteau  de  Holitsch, 
where  the  Emperor  Francis  held  his  quar- 
ters, was  some  six  leagues  distant,  I  guessed 
that  General  Savarjr  was  not  likely  to  re- 
turn from  his  missian  before  morning  at 
very  soonest;  and  so  it  behoved  me  to 
make  my  arrangements  for  passing  the 
night  where  I  was.  Having,  then,  looked 
to  my  horse,  for  whose  bedding  I  made 
free  with  some  dozen  of  the  corn-sacks  in 
the  granary,  I  brought  up  to  my  own  quar- 
ters a  supply  of  wo(3 ;  and  havmg  fastened 
the  door,  and  secured  the  windows  as  well 
as  I  was  able,  I  lit  my  meerschaum,  and 
lay  down  before  the  fire  in  as  happy  a  frame 
of  mind  as  need  be.  Indeed,  I  oegan  to 
fancy  that  fortune  had  done  tormenting, 
and  was  now  about  to  treat  me  more  kind- 
ly. The  notice  of  the  Emperor  had  re- 
lieved my  heart  of  a  load  which  never 
ceased  to  press  on  it,  and  I  could  not  help 
feeling  tiiat  a  fairer  prospect  was  opening 
before  me.  It  is  true,  time  and  misrortune 
had  both  blunted  the  ardor  of  enthusiasm 
with  which  I  started  in  life — ^the  dariz^ 
aspirations  after  liberty,  the  high-soulea 
desire  for  personal  distinction,  had  subsided 
into  calmer  hopes  and  less  ambitious  yearn- 
ings. Young  as  I  yet  was,  I  experienced 
in  myself  that  change  of  sentiment  and 
feeling  which  comes  upon  other  men  later 
on  in  life,  and  I  was  gradually  reconciling 
myself  to  that  sense  of  duty  which  teaches 
a  man  well  to  play  his  pui,  in  whatever 
station  he  may  be  called  to  act,  rather  Hum 
indulge  in  those  overweening  wishes  for 
pre-eminenoe,  which  in  their  accomplish- 
ment are  so  often  disappointing,  uid  in 
their  failure  a  source  of  regret  and  unhap- 


pinees.  These  feelings  were  impressed  on 
me,  more  by  the  force  of  events  than  by 
any  process  of  my  own  reasoning.  The 
career  in  which  I  nrst  started  as  a  boy  had 
led  io  nothing  but  misfortune.  The  affec- 
tion I  conceived  for  one — ^the  only  one  I 
ever  loved — was  destined  equally  to  end 
unhappily.  The  passion  for  liberty,  in 
which  all  my  first  aspirations  were  center- 
ed, had  met  the  rude  shocks  which  my  own 
convictions  suggested ;  and  I  now  perceived 
that  I  must  be^n  life  anew,  endeavoring 
to  foi^t  the  mfiu^Lces  whose  shadows 
darkened  my  early  days,  and  carve  out  my 
destiny  in  a  very  different  path  from  what 
I  once  intended. 

These  were  my  last  waking  thoughts,  ai 
my  head  sank  on  mv  arm,  and  I  fell  into  a 
deep  sleep.  The  falling  of  a  log  from  tiie 
fire  awoke  me  suddenly.  I  rubbed  my  eye^ 
and  for  a  second  or  two  could  not  remem- 
ber where  I  was.  At  length  I  became 
clearer  in  mind,  and,  looking  at  my  watch, 
perceived  it  was  but  two  oxlock.  As  the 
flame  of  the  replenished  fire  threw  its  light 
through  the  room,  I  remarked  that  the 
door  into  the  granary  stood  ajar.  This 
struck  me  as  strange.  I  thought  I  could 
remember  shutting  it  before  I  went  to 
sleep.  Yes ;  I  recollected  perfectly  placiug 
a  chair  against  it,  as  the  latdi  was  bad, 
and  a  draught  of  cold  air  came  in  that 
way  ;  and  now  the  chair  was  pushed  back 
into  the  room,  and  the  door  lay  open.  A 
vague  feeling,  half  suspicion,  half  curiosity, 
kept  me  thinking  of  the  circumstance, 
when,  by  chance — the  merest  chance — my 
eyes  fell  upon  the  table,  where  I  had  left 
my  sabre  and  my  pistols.  What  was  my 
amazement  to  find  that  one  of  the  latter— 
that  which  lay  nearest  the  door — ^was  miss- 
ing. In  an  instant  I  was  on  my  feet 
Nothing  can  combat  drowsiness  IIkc  the 
sense  of  fear ;  and  I  became  perfectly  awake 
in  a  moment  Examining  the  room  with 
caution,  I  found  everything  in  the  same 
state  as  I  had  left  it,  save  the  door  and  the 
missing  pistoL  The  granaiy  alone,  then, 
could  be  the  dielter  of  the  invader,  who- 
ever he  might  be.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
I  was  totally  unprovided  with  light,  save 
what  the  fire  afforded,  and  even  were  it 
otherwise,  I  diould  expose  myself  by  carry- 
ing one,  long  before  I  could  nope  to  detect 
a  concealed  enemy.  The  best  plan  I  could 
hit  upon  seemed  to  secure  the  door  once 
more ;  and  then,  placing  myself  in  such  a 
position  as  not  to  be  commanded  by  it 
^ain,  to  wait  for  morning  patiently. 
Tnis,  then,  I  did  at  once;  and  having 
examined  my  remaining  pistol,  and  founa 
the  charge  and  priming  all  safe,  I  drew  my 
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gabre,  and  sat  down  between  the  door  and 
the  window,  but  so  that  it  should  open 
against  me. 

Few  sensations  are  more  acutely  painful 
than  the  exercise  of  the  hearing  when 
pashed  to  inteneity.  The  unceasing  effort 
to  catch  the  slightest  sound  soon  becomes 
fatigue ;  and  as  the  organ  grows  weary,  the 
mental  anxiety  grows  more  acute,  ana  then 
begins  a  struggle  between  the  failing  sense 
and  the  exoited  brain.  The  spectral 
images  of  the  eye  in  fever  are  not  one  half 
80  terrible  as  the  strange  discordaixt  tones 
that  jar  upon  the  tympanum  in  such  a  state 
as  this.  Kach  inanimate  object  seems  en- 
dowed with  its  own  power  of  Toice,  and 
whispering  noises  come  stealing  through 
the  dead  silenoe  of  midnight. 

In  this  state  of  almost  frenzied  anxiety  I 
sat  long — my  eyes  turned  toward  the  door, 
which  often  times  I  fancied  I  could  perceive 
to  move.  At  length  the  thought  occurred  to 
me  that,  by  affecting  sleep,  if  any  one  lay 
concealed  within  whose  object  was  to  enter 
the  room,  this  would  probably  induce  him. 

I  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  success  of 
my  scheme.  The  long-drawn  breathing  of 
my  seeming  slumber  was  not  continued  for 
more  than  a  few  minutes,  when  I  saw  the 
door  slowly,  almost  imperceptibly,  moye. 
At  first  it  stirred  inch  by  inch — ^then  grad- 
ually it  opened  wider  and  wider  till  it  met 
the  obstacle  of  the  chair.  There  now  came 
a  pause  of  several  seconds,  during  which  it 
demanded  all  m^  efforts  to  sustain  my  part 
—the  throbbing  at  my  throat  and  temples 
increasing  almost  beyond  endurance,  and 
the  impulse  to  dash  forward,  and,  flinging 
wide  tne  door,  confront  my  enemy,  being 
nearly  too  much  for  my  resistance.  Again 
it  moved  noiselessly  as  before — and  then  a 
hand  stole  out,  and,  laying  hold  of  the 
chair,  pushed  it  slowly  bt^kward.  The 
gray  light  of  the  breaking  day  fell  upon  the 
spot,  and  I  could  see  that  the  cuff  of  the 
coat  was  laced  with  gold.  This  time  my 
anxiety  became  intense.  Another  second 
or  two  and  I  should  be  engaged  in  the  con- 
flict— ^I  knew  not  against  how  many.  I 
clutched  my  sabre  more  fairly  in  my  grasp, 
as  my  breathing  grew  thicker  and  shorter. 
The  chair  still  continued  to  slide  silently 
into  the  room,  and  already  the  arm  of  the 
man  within  protruded.  Now  was  the  mo- 
ment, or  nerer,  and,  with  a  spring,  I  threw 
myself  on  it,  and,  pinioning  the  wrist  in  my 
hands,  held  it  down  upon  the  floor  while 
I  opposed  my  weight  against  the  door. 
QnicK  as  lightning  the  other  hand  appeared, 
armed  with  a  pistol,  and  I  had  but  a  mo- 
ment to  crouch  my  head  nearly  to  the 
ground,  when  a  bullet  whizzed  past,  and 


smashed  through  the  window  behind  me^ 
while,  with  a  crash,  the  frail  door  gave  way 
to  a  strong  push,  and  a  man  sprang  fiercely 
forward  to  seize  me  by  the  throat.  Jump- 
ing backward  I  recovered  my  feet,  but  be* 
fore  I  could  raise  my  pistol  he  made  a  spring 
at  me,  and  we  both  rolled  together  on  the 
floor.  On  the  pistol  both  our  hands  met, 
and  the  struggle  was  for  the  weapon.  Twice 
was  it  pointed  at  my  heart ;  but  my  hand 
held  the  lock,  and  not  all  his  efforts  could 
unclasp  it  At  last  I  freed  my  right  hand 
from  the  sword-knot  of  my  sabre,  and, 
striking  him  with  my  clenched  knuckles  on 
the  forehead,  threw  him  back.  His  grasf 
relaxed  at  the  instant,  and  I  wrenched  the 
pistol  from  his  fingers,  and  placed  the  muz. 
zle  against  his  chest.  Another  second  an^ 
he  would  have  rolled  a  corpse  before  me^ 
when,  to  my  horror  and  amazement,  I  saw 
in  my  antagonist  my  once  friend,  Henri  de 
Beauvaie.  I  flung  the  weapon  from  me,  as 
I  cried  out,  '*  De  Beouvais,  forgive  me — 
forgive  me."  A  deathly  paleness  came  over 
his  features  ;  his  eyes  grew  glazed  and 
fllmy,  and,  with  a  low  groan,  he  fell  faint- 
ing on  the  floor.  I  bathed  his  temples  with 
water ;  I  moistened  his  pale  lips  ;  1  rubbed 
his  clammy  Angers ;  but  it  was  long  before 
he  rallied,  and  when  he  did  come  to  him- 
self, and  looked  up,  he  closed  his  eyes  again, 
as  though  the  sight  of  me  was  worse  than 
death  itself. 

'*  Come,  Henri,''  said  I,  "a  cup  of  wine, 
my  friend  !  and  you  will  be  better  present- 
ly. Thank  Ood  this  has  not  ended  as  it 
might."  He  raised  his  eyes  toward  me,  but 
with  a  look  of  proud  and  unforgiving  stern- 
ness, while  he  uttered  not  a  word. 

*'  It  is  unfair  to  blame  me,  De  Beauvais, 
for  fliis,"  said  I.  "  Once  more  I  say,  for- 
give me." 

His  lips  moved,  and  some  sounds  came 
forth,  but  I  could  not  hear  the  words. 

"There,  there,"  cried  I,  "it's  past  and 
over  now.    Here  is  my  hand." 

'*  You  struck  me  with  that  hand,"  said 
he,  in  a  deep,  distinct  voice,  as  though 
every  word  came  from  the  very  bottom  of 
his  chest. 

"And  if  I  did,  Henri,  my  own  life  was 
on  the  blow." 

"  Oh  that  yofl  had  taken  mine  with  it  I " 
said  he,  with  a  bitterness  I  can  never  for- 
get. "  I  am  the  flrst  of  my  name  that  ever 
received  a  blow.  Would  I  were  to  be  the 
last" 

"  You  forget,  De  Beauvais — " 

"No,  sir,  1  forget  nothing.  Be  assured, 
too,  I  never  shall  iorsei  this  night.  With 
any  other  than  yourself  I  should  not  despair 
of  that  atonement  for  an  injury  which  alone 
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can  wash  out  such  a  Btain ;  but  you — I !  straggling  for  the  masteTT  ;  but,  abon. 
know  yoa  well--H/Otf  will  not  give  me  this/'  j  them  all,  a  better  and  a  higher  spirii— A| 

"  Yoa  are  right,  De  Beauyais — I    will  I  firm  resolve,  come  what  would,  to  Bidhr 
not,"  said  I,  csQmly.     ''Sorry  am  I  that ,  no  provocation  De  Beauyais  could  offer,  ta 
eyen  an  accident  should  have  brought  us  |  make  me  stand  opposite  him  as  an  enemj. 
into  collision.     It  is  a  mischance  I  feel  deep- 1     ''What  am  I  to  think,  sir?"  said  d% 
ly,  and  shall  for  many  a  day."  with  a  voice  scarcely  articulate  from  p» 

"And  I,  sir,"  cried  he,  as,  starting  up,  jsion — "what  am  I  to  think  of  yourhflfr 
his  eyes  flashed  with  passion  and  his  cheek  tation,  or  why  do  you  stand  inactive  heifrl 
grew  scarlet — "  and  I,  sir — what  are  to  be  '  Is  it  that  you  are  meditating  what  new 
my  feelinffs  ?  Think  you  that,  because  I  { insult  can  be  added  to  those  yoa  hm 
am  an  exile  and  an  outcast— forced  by  mis-  !  heaped  on  me  ?  " 

fortune  to  Wear  the  livery  of  one  who  is  not  I  "No,  sir,"  I  replied,  firmly;  "w  fa 
my  rightful  sovepeigii — that  my  sense  of  |  from  thinking  of  offense,  I  am  but  toQ 
personal  honor  is  the  less,  and  that  the  mark  '  sorry  for  the  words  I  have  already  spokaii 
of  an  insult  is  not  as  blood-stained  on  my  I  should  have  remembered,  and,  remembS' 
conscience  as  ever  it  was  ?  "  ing,  should  have  made  allowance  for,  dN 


strength  of  parti»m  feelings,  which  han 
their  origin  m  a  noble,  but,  as  I  believe,  i 
mistaken  source. 

"  Indeed  !  '*  interrupted  he,  in  moekefj; 
"is    it,   then,   come  to  this?    Am   I,  i 


"Nothing  but  passion  could  blind  you 
to  the  fact  that  there  can  be  no  insult  where 
no  intention  could  exist." 

"  Spare  me-  your  casuistry,  sir,"  replied 
he,  with  an  insolent  wave  of  nis  hand,  while 

he  sank  into  a  chair,  and  laid  his  head  upon  Frenchman  bom,  to  be  lectured  on  my  loj^ 
the  table.  !  alty  and  allegiance  by  a  foreign  men» 

For  an  instant  my  temper,  provoked  be-  nary  ?  " 
yond  endurance,  was  about  to  give  way,  '     "  Not  even  that  taunt,   De    BeauTii^ 
when  I  perceived  that  a  handkerchief  was  shall  avail  you  anything ;  I  am  firm  in  mj 
bound   tightly  around  his  leg  above  the  resolve." 

knee,  where  a  great  stain  of  blood  marked  his  i  ' '  Pardieu  !  then,"  cried  he.  with  sevmb 
trowser.  The  thought  of  his  being  wound-  energy,  "there  remains  but  this."  Aafc 
ed  banished  every  particle  of  resentment,  ;  spoke,  he  leaped  from  his  chair,  and  Fpiaiy 
and  laying  my  hand  on  his  shoulder,  I  said,  ,  toward  me.     In    so    doing,   however,  hi 

"De  Beauvais,  I  know  not  one  but  your-  knee  struck  the  table,  and,  with  a  groan ot 
self  to  whom  I  would  three  times  sjiy,  for-  agony,  he  reeleil  back  and  fell  on  the  flooi^ 
give  me;  but  we  were  friends  once,  when  while  from  his  reopened  wound  a  torrent  o( 
wo  were  both  happier.  For  the  sake  of  blood  gushed  out  and  deluged  the  room, 
him  who  is  no  more — poor  Charles  de  Meu-  For  a  second  or  two  he  motioned  ni 
don — "  away  with  his  hand;  but  as  his  weakpea 

"A  traitor,   sir — a  base  traitor  to  the  increased,  he  lay  passive  and  unresisting 


king  of  his  fathers." 

"  This  I  will  not  endure,"  said  I  pas- 
sionately.    "  No  one  shall  dare — " 


and  suffered  me  to  arrest  the  bleeding  bf 
such  means  as  I  was  able  to  practice. 
It  was  a  long  time  ere  I  could  stanch  tlie 


"Dare  I"  g^'pi^g  orifice,  which  had  been  inflicted h 

"  Ay,  dare,  sir — such  was  the  word.  To  j  a  sabre,  and  cut  clean  through  the  higa 
asperse  the  memory  of  one  like  him,  is  to  \  boot,  and  deep  into  the  thigh.  Forfih 
dare  that  which  no  man  can  with  truth  and  nately  for  his  recovery,  he  had  himself  8^l^ 
honor."  ceededin  getting  off  the  boot  before,  and 

"Come,  sir,  I'm  readj,"  said  Do  Beau-  the  wound  lay  open  to  my  surgical  akilL 
Tais,  rising,  and  pointing  to  the  door—  Lifting  him  cautiously  in  my  arms,  I  hid 
"  Sortons! "  No  one  who  has  not  heard  him  on  the  bed,  and  moistened  his  lipi 
that  one  word  pronounced  by  the  lips  of  a  with  a  little  wine.  Still  the  debility  con- 
Frenchman  can  conceive  how  much  of  sav-  tinned  :  no  signs  of  returning  strength 
age  enmity  and  deadly  purpose  it  implies.  I  were  there,  but  his  features,  pale  and 
It  is  the  challenge,  which,  if  unaccepted,  fallen,  were  glazed  with  a  cold  sweat  that 
stamps  cowardice  forever  on  the  man  who  hung  in  heavy  drops  upon  his  brow  and 
declines  it;  from  that  hour  all  equality  forehead.  Never  was  affony  like  muA 
ceases  between  those  whom  a  combat  hai  j  I  saw  his  life  was  ebbing  fast ;  the  reqri* 
placed  on  the  same  footing.  .  tion  was  growing  fainter  and  more  irr^- 

"  Sortons  !  "  The  word  rung  in  my '  lar,  his  pulse  could  scaroe  be  felt,  yet  &• 
ears,  and  tingled  through  my  very  heart,  I  not  leave  my  post  to  seek  for  assistanfifl^ 
while  a  host  of  different  impulses  swayed  A  hundred  thoughts  whirled  through  mf 
me.    Shame,  sorrow,   wounded  pride, 'all 'puzzled  brain,  and,  among  the  rest»  M 
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flelf^accnsing  one  that  I  was  the  caase  of 
his  death.  "Yes,"  thought  I,  "better 
far  to  have  stood  before  his  pistol,  at  all 
the  hazard  of  my  life,  than  s^  him  thus.'' 

In  an  instant  all  his  angry  speeches  and 
his  insulting  gestures  were  lorgotten.  He 
looked  so  like  what  I  once  knew  him,  that 
my  mind  was  wandering  back  again  to  for- 
mer scenes  and  times,  and  all  resentment 
was  lost  in  the  flood  of  memory. 

Poor  fellow  !  what  a  sad  destiny  was 
his ;  fighting  against  the  arms  of  his  coun- 
try— a  mourner  over  the  triumphs  of  his 
native  land !  Alien  that  I  was,  this  pang 
at  least  was  spared  me.  As  these  thoughts 
crossed  my  mind,  I  felt  him  press  my  handl 
Overjoyed.,  I  knelt  down  and  whispered 
some  words  in  his  ear. 

"  No,  no,"  muttered  he,  in  a  low,  plain- 
tive tone  ;  "  not  all  lost — ^not  all.  La 
Vendee  yet  remains."    He  was  dreaming. 


CHAPTER  ML 


THE  ABMISnCK. 


As  I  sat  thus  watching  with  steadfast 
gaie  the  features  of  the  sleeping  man,  I 
heard  the  clattering  of  a  horse's  hoofs  on 
the  pavement  beneath,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment the  heavy  step  of  some  one  ascending 
the  stairs.  Suddenly  the  door  was  flung 
wide  open,  and  an  officer  in  the  handsome 
uniform  of  the  Austrian  Imperial  Guard 
entered. 

''  Excuse  this  scant  ceremony,  mon- 
sieur," said  he,  bowing  with  much  cour- 
tesy, ''but  I  almost  despaired  of  finding 
you  out.  I  come  from  Holitsch  with 
dispatches  for  your  Emperor ;  they  are 
most  presusing,  aa  I  believe  this  note  will 
inform  you." 

While  I  threw  my  eye  over  the  few  lines 
addressed  by  General  Savary  to  the  officer 
in  waiting  at  Holitsch,  and  commanding 
the  utmost  speed  in  forwarding  the  dispatch 
that  accompanied  them,  the  officer  drew 
near  the  bed  where  De  Beauvais  was  lying. 

*^Mire  de  del,  it  is  the  count ! "  cried  he, 
starting  back  with  astonishment. 

"Yes^"  said  I,  interrupting  him,  "I 
found  him  here  on  my  arrival ;  he  is  badly 
wounded,  and  should  be  removed  at  once. 
How  can  tliis  be  done  ?  " 

"Easily.  I'll  dispatch  my  orderly  af 
once  to  Holitsch,  ana  remain  here  till  he 
return." 

"  But  if  our  troops  advance  ?  " 

"  No,  no — we're  all  safe  on  that  score  ; 
the  armistice  is  signed.     The  very  dispatch 


in  your  hands,  I  believe,  concludes  the 
treaty." 

This  warned  me  that  I  was  delaying  too 
long  the  important  duty  intrusted  to  me, 
and,  with  a  hurried  entreaty  to  the  Austrian 
not  to  leave  De  Beauvais,  I  hastened  down 
the  stairs,  and  proceeded  to  saddle  for  the 
road. 

"  One  word,  monsieur,"  said  the  officer, 
as  I  was  in  the  act  of  mounting.  "  Mav  I 
ask  the  name  of  him  to  whom  my  brother 
officers  owe  the  life  of  a  comrade  much 
beloved  ?  " 

"  My  name  is  Burke — and  yours,  mon- 
sieur ?^' 

"Berghausen,  chef  d'escadron  of  the 
Imperial  Guard.  If  ever  you  should  come 
to  Vienna — "  But  I  lost  the  words  that 
followed,  as,  spurring  my  horse  to  a  gallop, 
I  set  out  toward  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Emperor. 

As  I  rode  forward,  my  eyes  were  ever 
anxiously  bent  in  the  direction  of  our 
camp,  not  knowing  at  what  moment  I 
might  see  the  advance  of  a  column  along 
the  road,  and  dreading  le^st,  before  the 
dispatches  should  reach  the  Emperor's 
house,  the  advanced  vedettes  should  cap- 
ture the  little  party  at  Holitsch.  At  no 
period  of  his  career  was  Nupoleon  more 
incensed  against  the  adherents  of  the  Bour- 
bons ;  and  if  De  Beauvais  should  fall  into 
his  hands,  I  was  well  aware  that  nothing 
could  save  him.  The  Emperor  always  con- 
nected in  his  mind,  and  with  good  reason, 
too,  the  machinations  of  the  royalists  with 
the  plans  of  the  English  government.  He 
knew  that  the  land  which  afforded  the 
asvlum  to  their  king  was  the  refuge  of  the 
others  also  ;  and  manv  of  the  heaviest  de- 
nunciations against  tne  '^  perfide  Albion  " 
had  no  other  source  than  the  dread  of 
which  he  could  never  divest  himself,  that 
the  legitimate  monarch  would  one  day  be 
restor^  to  France. 

While  such  were  Napoleon's  feelings,  the 
death  of  the  Due  d'Enghien  bad  height- 
ened the  hatred  of  the  Bourbonists  to  a 
pitch  little  short  of  madness.  My  own 
unhappy  experience  made. me  more  than 
ever  fearful  of  being  in  any  way  implicated 
with  the  members  of  this  party,  and  I  rode 
on,  as  though  life  itself  depended  on  my 
reaching  the  imperial  head-quarters  some 
few  minutes  earlier. 

As  I  approached  the  camp,  I  was  over- 
joyed to  find  that  no  movement  was  in 
contemplation.  The  men  were  engaged  in 
cleaning  their  arms  and  accoutrements, 
restoring  the  broken  wagons  and  ^n- 
carriages,  and  repairing,  as  far  as  might 
be,  the  disorders  of  the  day  of  battle.    The 
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officers  stood  in  gnraps  here  and  there, 
chattini;  at  their  ease,  while  the  oulv  men 
under  ^s  were  the  ne^  conscript  just 
arrived  from  France — a  force  of  some  thon- 
Bands — brought  by  forced  marches  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

The  crowd  of  officers  near  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Emperor  pressed  closely 
about  me  as  I  descended  from  my  horse, 
eager  to  learn  what  infonnation  1  brought 
from  Holitach,  for  they  were  not  aware 
that  I  had  been  stationed  nearly  half-way 
on  the  road. 

"Well,  Burke,"  said  General  d'Au- 
vergne,  as  he  drew  his  arm  within  mine, 
''your  coming  has  been  anxiously  looked 
for  this  morning.  I  trust  the  dispatches 
you  carry  may,  if  not  contradict,  at  least 
explain  what  has  occurred.*' 

*'  Is  this  the  officer  from  Holitsch  ?  "  said 
the  aide-de-camp  of  the  Emperor,  coming 
hurriedly  forward.  "The  dispatch,  sir," 
cried  he;  and  the  next  moment  hastened 
to  the  little  hut,  which  Napoleon  occupied 
as  his  bivouac.  The  only  other  person  in 
the  open  space  where  I  stood  was  an  officer 
of  the  lancers,  whose  splashed  and  travel- 
stained  dress  seemed  to  say  he  had  been 
employed  like  myself. 

**I  fancy,  monsieur,*'  said  he,  bowing, 
''that  you  have  had  a  sharp  ride  also  this 
morning.  I  have  just  arrived  from  Goding 
— ^four  leagues — in  less  than  an  hour,  and, 
■with  all  that,  too  late,  I  believe,  to  remedy 
what  has  occurred." 

"  What,  then,  has  happened  ?  " 

"  Davoust  has  been  tricked  into  an 
armistice,  and  suffered  the  Russians  to  pass 
the  bridge.  The  Emperor  Alexander  has 
taken  aclvantago  of  the  negotiations  with 
Austria,  and  got  his  army  clear  through — 
80,  at  lesist,  it  would  seem.  I  saw  Napoleon 
tear  the  dispatch  into  fragments,  and  stamp 
his  foot  upon  them — but  here  he  comes." 

The  words  were  scarcely  spoken  when 
the  Emperor  came  rapidly  up,  followed  by 
his  staff.  Ho  wore  a  gray  surtout,  trimmed 
with  dark  fur,  and  had  his  hands  clasped 
within  the  cuffs  of  the  coat.  His  face  was 
pale  as  death,  and,  save  a  slight  contraction 
of  his  brows,  there  was  nothing  to  show 
any  appearance  of  displeasure. 

"  Wno  brought  the  dispatxjh  from  Gdd- 
ingP" 

"I  did,  sire,"  said  the  officer. 

**  How  are  the  roads,  sir  ?  " 

**  Much  cut  up,  and  in  one  place  a  tor- 
rent has  carried  away  jmrt  of  a  bridge." 

"  I  knew  it. — I  knew  it,"  said  he,  bitterly ; 
♦*  it  is  too  late.  Duroc,"  cried  ho,  while 
the  words  seemed  to  come  forth  with  a 
hissing  sound,  "  did  I  not  tell  you,  *  Grat- 


tez  h  Russe,  et  vim$  trauveng  b  Tm^ 
taref" 

The  words  were  graven  in  my  memoiy 
from  that  hour ;  even  yet,  I  can  recall  tke 
very  accents  as  when  I  neard  them. 

"And  you,  sir,"  said  he,  turning  Bsi- 
denly  toward  me,  "  you  came  from  Geneid 
Savar}%  Betum  to  him  with  this  letter. 
Have  you  written,  Duroc  P  Well,  yottl 
deliver  this  to  General  Savary  at  Holilnh. 
He  may  require  you  to  proceed  to  Gt)diii| 
— are  vou  well  mounted  ? 

"Yes,  sire." 

"  Gome,  then,  sir ;  I  made  you  acaptu 
yesterday,  let  us  see  if  you  can  win  joa 
spurs  to-day." 

Prom  the  time  I  received  the  dispatch  k 
that  in  which  I  was  in  the  saddle  not  mon 
than  five  minutes  elapsed.  The  idea  d 
being  chosen  by  the  emperor  himself  fori 
service  was  a  proud  one,  and  I  resolved  k 
acquit  myself  with  credit.  AVith  wU 
concert  does  one's  heart  beat  to  the  tat 
stride  of  a  mettled  charter ;  how  does  ead 
bold  plunge  warm  the  blood  and  stir  pi)  the 
spirits  ;  and  as,  careering  free  over  hill  and 
valley,  we  pass  in  our  flight  the  clondi 
that  drift  above,  how  does  the  sense  of  frtt- 
dom,  realized  qm  it  is,  impart  a  feeling  d 
ecstasy  to  our  minds— our  thoughts,  PBfll 
ing  on  the  wayward  liberty  our  course  m 
gests,  rise  free  and  untrammeled  from  ttt 
doubts  and  cares  of  every-day  life.  Onwid 
1  went,  and  soon  the  old  mill  cameinsisUj 
rearing  its  ruined  head  amid  the  bud 
desolation  of  the  plain.  I  could  not  redil 
the  impulse  to  see  what  had  become  <rf  Ik 
Beauvais,  and  leading  my  horse  into  th 
kitchen,  I  hastened  up  the  stairs^  ani 
through  the  rooms ;  but  all  were  deserted 
the  little  chamber  lay  open — the  granii] 
too — but  no  one  was  tliere. 

With  a  mind  relieved,  in  a  great  measoq 
from  anxiety,  I  remounted  and  continaai 
my  way ;  antl  soon  entered  the  dark  woods  o 
Holitsch.  The  chateau  and  demesne  wff 
a  private  est^ite  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  aM 
once  formed  a  favorite  resort  of  Joseph  II 
in  his  hunting  excursions.  The  chatM 
itself  was  a  large,  irregular  mass  of  boiU 
ing;  but  still,  with  all  its  incongruity o 
architecture,  not  devoid  of  picturesqii 
effect— and  the  older  portion  of  it  wascTa 
handsome.  While  I  stood  in  front  of  alom 
terrace,  on  which  several  windows  openai 
from  a  gallery  that  ran  along  one  sideo 
the  chAt^au,  Twas  somewhat  surprised  thi 
no  gjuard  was  io  be  seen,  nor  even  a  sin^ 
sentinel  on  duty.  I  dismounted,  and,  kw 
ing  my  horse,  approached  the  avenue  thi 
led  up  between  a  double  ranse  of  statues  ti 
the    door.    An  old  man,   dresaed  in  ih 
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slouched  hat  and  light  blue  jacket  of  a  Bo- 
hemian peasant,  was  busily  ensued  in 
wrapping  matting  around  some  shrubs,  to 
protect  tnem  from  the  frost.  A  little  boy 
—his  second  self  in  costume — stood  beside 
him,  with  his  nruning-knife,  and  stared  at 
me  with  a  kina  of  stupid  wonder  as  I  ap- 
proached. With  some  difSculty  I  made  out 
from  the  old  man  that  the  Emperor  oc- 
cupied a  smaller  building  called  the  Kaiser- 
Lust,  about  half  a  league  distant  m  the 
forest,  having  given  strict  orders  that  no 
one  was  to  approach  the  chateau  nor  its  im- 
mediate grounds.  It  was  his  favorite  re- 
treat, and,'  perhaps,  he  did  not  wish  it 
should  be  associated  in  his  mind  with  a 
period  of  such  misfortune.  The  old  pea- 
sant continued  his  occupation  while  he 
spoke,  never  lifting  his  head  from  his  work, 
and  seeming  all  absorbed  in  the  necessity  of 
what  he  was  engaged  in.  As  I  inquired 
the  nearest  road  U>  Qxe  imperial  quarters,  he 
employed  me  to  assist  him  for  a  moment  in 
his  task,  by  holding  one  end  of  the  matting, 
with  whicn  he  was  now  about  to  envelop  a 
marble  statue  of  Maria  Theresa. 

I  could  not  refuse  a  request  so  naturally 
proffered,  and  while  I  did  so,  a  little  wicket 
opened  at  a  short  distance  off,  and  a  tall 
man,  in  a  gray  surtout  and  a  plain  cocked- 
hat  without  a  feather,  came  forward ;  he 
held  a  riding-whip  in  his  hand,  and  seemed, 
from  his  splashed  equipment,  to  have  just 
descended  from  the  saddle. 

"  Well,  Fritz,"  said  he, ''  I  hope  the  frost 
has  done  us  no  mischief  P  " 

The  old  gardener  turned  round  at  the 
words,  and,  touching  his  hat  respectfully, 
continued  his  work,  while  he  replied,  '<No, 
Mein  Herr,  it  was  but  a  white  hoar,  and 
everything  has  escaped  well." 

"And  whom  have  you  got  here  for  an 
assistant,  may  I  ask  F  "  said  he,  pointing  to 
me,  whom  he  now  saw  for  the  first  time. 
As  the  question  was  asked  in  German,  al- 
though I  understood  it,  I  left  the  reply  to 
the  gardener. 

"  Qod  knows,"  said  the  old  fellow,  in  a 
tone  of  easy  indifference ;  "  I  think  he  must 
be  a  soldier  of  some  sort." 

The  other  smiled  at  the  remark,  and 
turning  toward  me,  said,  in  French,  ^'  You 
are,  perhaps,  unaware,  sir,  being  a  stranger, 
that  it  is  the  Emperor  of  Austria's  desire 
this  ch&teau  should  not  be  intruded  on." 

"My  offending,  sir,"  interrupted  I, 
"  was  purely  accidental.  I  am  the  bearer  of 
dispatehes  for  General  Savarv  and,  having 
stopped  to  inquire  from  this  nonest  man — ^" 

"The  general  has  taken  his  departure  for 
Gdding,"  he  broke  in,  without  paying 
further  attention  to  my  explanation* 
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"  For  Gdding ;  and  may  I  ask,  what  dis- 
tance that  may  be  ?  " 

"Scarcely  a  league,  if  you  can  hit  upon 
the  right  path  ;  tlic  road  lies  yonder,  where 
you  see  that  dead  fir-tree." 

"I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  I,  touching  my 
hat;  "and  must  now  ask  my  friend  here 
to  release  me — my  orders  are  of  moment." 

"You  may  find  some  difSculty  m  the 
wood,  after  all,"  said  he ;  "  I'll  send  my 
groom  part  of  the  way  with  you." 

Before  I  could  proffer  my  thanks  suitably 
for  such  an  unexpected  politeness,  he  had 
disappeared  in  the  garden  through  which  he 
entered  a  few  minutes  before. 

"I  say,  my  worthy  friend,  tell  me  the 
name  of  that  gentleman  ;  he's  one  of  the 
Emperor*s  staff,  if  I  mistake  not.  I'm 
certain  I've  seen  the  face  before." 

"If  you  had,"  said  the  old  fellow,  laugh- 
ing, "  Vou  could  scarcely  forget  him  ;  old 
Frantzerl  is  just  the  same  these  twenty 
years." 

"  Whom  did  you  say  ?  " 

Befoi-e  he  could  reply,  the  other  was  at 
my  side. 

"Now,  sir,"  said  he,  "he  will  conduct 
you  to  the  high-road.  I  wish  you  a  good 
]oumey." 

These  words  were  uttered  in  a  tone  some- 
what moi'e  haughty  than  his  previous  ones ; 
and  contenting  myself  with  a  civil  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  attention,  I  bowed  and  re- 
tuiiied  to  my  horse,  which  the  little  pea- 
sant child  had  been  holding. 

"This  way,  monsieur,"  said  the  groom, 
who,  dressed  in  a  plain  dark  brown  livery, 
was  mounted  on  a  horse  of  great  size  and 
symmetry. 

As  he  spoke,  he  dashed  forward  at  a  gal- 
lop, which  all  my  efforts  could  not  succeed 
in  overtaking,  in  less  than  ten  minutes 
the  man  halted,  and,  waiting  till  I  came 
up,  he  pointed  to  a  gentle  acclivity  before 
me,  across  which  tlie  high-road  led. 

"  There  lies  the  road,  sir ;  continue  your 
speed,  and  in  twenty  minutes  you  reach 
Goding." 

"  One  word,"  said  I,  drawing  forth  my 
purse  as  I  spoke — "one  word.  Tell  me, 
who  is  your  master  ?  " 

The  groom  smiled,  slightly  touched  his 
hat,  ana,  without  uttering  a  word,  wheeled 
round  his  horse,  and,  before  I  could  repeat 
my  question,  was  far  on  his  road  bacK  to 
the  chdteau. 

Before  me  lay  the  river,  and  the  little 
bridge  of  Goding,  across  which  now  the 
Russian  columns  were  marching  in  rapid 
but  compact  order.  Their  cavalry  had 
nearly  all  passed,  and  was  drawn  witn  some 
field-guns  along  the  bank ;  while^  at  half- 
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cannon-shot  distaroe,  the  corps  of  DaToust 
were  drawn  up  in  order  'oi  battle,  and 
standing  spectators  of  the  scene.  On  an 
eminence  of  tlie  field  a  splendid  staff  were 
assembled,  accompanied  by  a  troop  of 
Tartar  horsemen,  whose  gay  colors  and 
strange  equipment  were  a  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  the  picture ;  and  here  I  learned  the 
Emperor  Alexander  then  was,  accompanied 
by  General  Savary. 

As  I  drew  near,  my  French  uniform 
caught  the  eye  of  the  latter,  and  he  can- 
tered forward  to  meet  me.  Tearing  open 
the  dispatch  with  eagerness,  he  rapidly  pe- 
rased  the  few  lines  it  contained;  then, 
seizing  me  by  the  arm  in  his  strong  grasp, 
he  exclaimed, 

"Look  yonder,  sir;  you  see  their  col- 
umns extending  to  Serritz.  Go  back  and 
tell  his  Majesty ;  but  no,  my  own  mission 
here  is  ended.  You  may  return  to  Auster- 
litz."' 

So  saying,  he  rode  back  to  the  group 
around  the  Emperor,  where  I  saw  him  4 
few  minutes  after  addressing  his  Majesty, 
and  then,  after  a  formal  leare-takin^,  turn 
his  horse's  head  and  set  out  toward  Brunn. 

As  I  retraced  my  steps  toward  the  camp, 
I  began  to  muse  over  the  events  which  had 
just  occurred ;  and  even  by  the  imperfect 
glimpses  I  could  catch  of  the  negotiations, 
coula  perceive  that  the  Czar  had  out-ma- 
neuvered Napoleon.  It  is  true,  I  was  not 
aware  by  what  means  the  success  had  been 
obtained,  nor  was  it  for  many  a  year  after 
that  I  became  cognisant  of  the  few  auto- 
graph lines  by  which  Alexander  induced 
Davoust  to  suspend  his  operations,  under 
the  pretense  that  the  Austrian  armistice 
included  the  Bussiah  army.  It  was  an 
unworthy  act,  and  ill-befitting  one  whose 
high  personal  courage  and  chivalrous  bear- 
ing gave  promise  of  better  things. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

TUB  ^'COMPAOKIE  D'EUTE." 

With  whatever  triumphant  feelings  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  may  nave  witnessed  the 
glorious  termination  of  this  brief  campaign, 
io  the  young  officers  of  the  army  it  brought 
anything  rather  than  satisfaction ;  and  the 
news  of  the  armistice  was  received  in  the 
camp  with  gloom  and  discontent. 

The  brilliant  action  at  Elchingen,  and 
the  great  victory  at  Austerlitz,  were  hailed 
as  a  glorious  presage  of  future  successes, 
for  which  the  high-sounding  phrases  of  a 
bulletin  wei-e  deemed  but  a  poor  requital. 


A  great  proportion  of  the*  armj  were  new 
levies,  who  nad  not  seen  service,  and  felt 
proportionably  desirous  for  opportnoities 
of  aistinction ;  and  to  them  the  promise  of 
a  triumphant  return  to  France  was  a  miser- 
able exchange  for  those  battle-fields  on 
which  they  dreamed  they  should  win  honor 
and  fame,  and  from  whence  they  hoped  to 
date  their  rise  of  fortune.  Little  did  we 
guess  that,  while  words  of  peace  and  avow- 
als of  moderation  were  on  his  lips.  Napoleon 
was  at  that  very  moment  meditating  on  the 
opening  of  that  great  campaign  which,  be- 
ginning at  Jena,  was  to  end  in  the  most 
bloody  and  long-sustained  of  all  his  wars. 

Nothing,  however,  was  now  talked  of 
but  the  f 6tes  which  awaited  us  on  our  re- 
turn to  Paris,  while  liberal  grants  of  money 
were  made  to  all  the  wounded;  and  no 
effort  was  spared  which  should  mark  that 
feeling  of  the  Emperor^s,  which  so  conspicn- 
ously  opened  his  bulletin,  in  the  emphatic 
words —  "  Soldiers,  I  am  content  with 
you  I " 

Napoleon  well  understood,  and,  indeed, 
appeared  to  have  anticipated,  the  disap- 
pointment the  army  would  experience  at 
this  sudden  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  en- 
deavored now  to  divert  the  torrent  of  their 
enthusiasm  into  another  and  a  safer  chan- 
nel. The  bulk  of  the  army  were  cantoned 
around  Brunn  and  Olmutz ;  some  picked 
regiments  were  recalled  to  Vienna,  where 
the  Emperor  was  soon  expected  to  establish 
his  head-quarters,  while  many  of  those  who 
had  suffered  most  severely  from  forced 
marches  and  fatigues  were  formed  into 
corps  of  escort,  to  accompany  the  Russian 
prisoners-Hsixteen  thousand  in  number — 
on  their  way  to  France;  and  lastly,  a 
^^compagnie  cTelite,"  as  it  was  called,  was 
selected  to  carry  to  the  senate  the  glorious 
spoils  of  victory  —  forty-five  standards, 
taken  on  the  field  of  Austerlitz,  and  now 
destined  to  grace  the  Palace  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg. 

I  had  scarcely  seated  myself  to  the  hum- 
ble supper  of  my  bivouac,  when  an  orderly 
came  to  command  me  to  General  d'Au- 
vergne's  quarters.  The  little  sitting-room 
he  occupied,  in  a  peasant  hut,  was  so  filled 
with  officers,  that  it  was  some  time  before 
I  could  approach  him  ;  and  my  impatience 
was  not  lessened  by  more  than  once  hear- 
ing my  name  mentioned  aloud — ^a  circum- 
stance not  a  little  trying  to  a  young  man 
in  the  presence  of  his  superiors  in  station. 

'*But  here  he  is,"  said  the  OeneraU 
beckoning  to  me  to  come  forward. 
*^  Burke,  his  Majesty  has  most  graciously 
permitted  me  to  include  your  name  in  the 
cojnpagnie  uTelUe — a  testimony  of  his  satis- 
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faction  yoaVe  eyeiy  reason  to  be  proud  of ; 
and  jnst  at  the  moment  I  was  about  to 
communicate  the  fact  to  you,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  messa^  from  Marshal  Murat, 
requesting  that  I  may  permit  you  to  serve 
on  his  own  staff.'' 

*^Ye8y  captain/'  said  an  officer  in  the 
uniform  of  a  colonel — ^it  was  the  first  time 
I  had  been  addressed  by  my  new  title,  and 
I  cannot  express  what  a  thrill  of  pleasure 
the  word  gave  me — '^  Marshal  Murat  wit- 
nessed with  pleasure  the  alacrity  and  stead- 
iness of  your  conduct  on  the  2nd,  and  has 
sent  me  with  an  offer  which  I  fancy  few 
ofiBcers  would  not  deem  a  flattering  one." 

'^  Unquestionably  it  is,  colonel,"  said 
Oeneral  d'Auvergne*  "  Nay,  more,  I  will 
say  I  regard  it  as  the  making  of  a  young 
man's  fortune,  thus  early  in  his  career  to 
have  attracted  such  high  notice.  But  I 
must  be  passive  here — Captain  Burke  shall 
decide  for  himself." 

''  In  that  case,  sir,  I  shall  cause  you  but 
little  delay,  if  you  will  still  permit  me  to 
serve  on  your  own  staff." 

''But  stay,  mv  boy,  do  not  be  rash  in 
this  affair ;  I  will  not  insult  your  better 
feeling  by  dwelling  on  the  little  power  I 
possess,  and  the  very  great  enjoyed  by  Mar- 
shal Murat,  of  serving  your  mterests ;  but 
I  must  say,  that  with  him,  and  on  his 
personal  staff,  opportunities  of  distinc- 
tion—" 

**  And  here  I  must  interpose,"  said  the 
Colonel,  smiling  courteously ;  *^  with  no 
ofiBcer  in  this  army  can  a  man  expect  to  see 
service,  in  its  boldest  and  most  heroic  col- 
ors, rather  than  with  General  d'Auvergne." 

**  I  know  it — ^I  feel  it,  too— and  with  him, 
if  he  will  allow  me — " 

'^  Enough,  my  dear  boy,"  said  the  old 
man,  grasping  my  hand  in  nis.  **  Colonel, 
yon  must  expliun  to  the  marshal  how 
stands  this  matter  ;  and  he  is  too  kind  of 
heart,  and  too  noble  of  soul,  to  think  the 
worse  of  any  of  us  for  our  obstinacy.  And 
now,  my  young  friend,  make  your  arrange- 
ments to  join  the  compagnie  d'elUe — they 
march  to-morrow  afternoon,  and  this  is  a 
service  you  cannot  decline.  Leave  me  to 
make  your  acknowledgments  to  the  mar- 
shal, and  lose  no  more  time  here." 

Short  as  had  been  my  absence  from  my 
quarters,  when  I  re-entered,  I  descried 
Tascher  seated  at  the  table,  and  busily  em- 
ployed in  discussing  the  last  fragments  of 
my  supper.  "  You  see,  my  dear  friend," 
said  he,  speaking  with  his  mouth  full — 
**  you  see  what  it  is  to  have  a  '  salmi '  for 
supper.  I  sat  eating  a  confounded  mess  of 
black  bread,  and  blacker  veal,  for  fifteen 
minutes,  when  the  breeze  brought  me  the 


odor  of  your  delicious  'plat'  It  was  in 
vain  I  summoned  all  my  virtue  to  resist  it ; 
if  there  ever  was  a  dish  made  to  seduce  a 
subaltern  on  service,  it  is  this.  But  I  say, 
won't  you  eat  something  ?  " 

"I  fear  not,"  said  I,  naif  angrily. 

''And  why  ?"  replied  he.  "  See  what  a 
capital  wing  that  is — a  little  bare,  to  be 
sure — and  there's  the  back  of  a  pigeon. 
Mafoiy  you  have  no  reason  to  complain.  I 
say,  is  it  true  vou  are  named  among  the 
'  compagnie  cP elite  9 ' " 

I  nodded,  and  ate  on. 

^^Diablel  There  never  was  such  fortune. 
What  a  glorious  exchange  for  this  con- 
founded swamp,  with  its  everlasting  drill, 
from  morning  to  night,  shivering  under 
arms  for  f our  nours,  and  diaking  with  the 
ague  the  rest  of  the  day  after — marching, 
mid-leg  in  water,  half  frozen,  and  trying 
(}uick  movements,  when  the  very  blood  is 
in  icicles ;  and  then  you'll  be  enjoying 
Paris— delightful  Paris — dining  at  the 
'  Bocher,'  supping  at  the  '  Cadran,'  loung- 
ing into  the  salons,  at  the  very  time  we 
shall  be  hiding  ourselves  amidst  the  straw 
of  our  bivouacs.  I  go  mad  to  think  of  it ; 
and  what's  worse  than  all,  there  you  sit,  as 
little  elated  as  if  the  whole  thing  were  only 
the  most  natural  in  the  world.  I  believe, 
on  my  word,  you'd  not  condescend  to  be 
surpnsed  if  you  were  gazetted  Marechal  de 
France  in  to-morrow's  gazette." 

"When  I  can  bear,  without  testifying 
too  much  astonishment,  to  see  m^  supper 
eaten  by  the  man  who  does  nothing  but 
rate  me  into  the  bargain,  perhaps  1  may 
plume  myself  on  some  equanimity  of  tem- 
per." 

"  Confound  vour  equanimity  !  It's  very 
easy  to  be  satisfied  when  one  has  everything 
his  own  way." 

"And  so,  Tascher,  you  deem  me  such  a 
fortunate  fellow  ?" 

"  That  I  do,"  replied  he,  quickly.  "  You 
have  had  more  good  luck,  and  made  less  of 
it,  than  any  one  I  ever  knew.  What  a  ca- 
reer you  had  before  you  when  we  met  first. 
There  was  that  pretty  girl  at  the  Tuileries 
quite  ready  to  fall  m  love  with  you.  I 
know  it,  because  she  rather  took  an  air  of 
coldness  with  me.  Well,  you  let  her  be 
carried  off  by  an  old  general,  with  a  white 
head  and  a  queue — unquestionably  a  bit  of 
pique  on  her  part.  Then,  somehow  or 
other,  you  contrived  to  pink  the  best 
swordsman  of  the  army,  little  Fran9ois 
there ;  and  I  never  heard  that  the  circum- 
stance gained  you  a  single  conquest" 

"  Quite  true,  my  friend,"  said  I,  laugh- 
ing ;  "  I  confess  it  all ;  and,  what  is  lar 
worse,  I  acknowledge  that  until  this  mo- 
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ment  I  did  not  even  know  the  advantages  I 
was  willfully  wasting." 

"And  even  now,"  continued  he,  not 
minding  my  interruption — "  even  now,  you 
are  about  to  return  to  Paris  as  one  of  the 
*  elite.'  Well,  I'll  wager  twenty  Naps  that 
the  only  civil  speeches  you'll  hear  will  be 
from  some  musty  old  senators  at  the  Lux- 
embourg. Oh,  dear  I  if  my  amiable  aunt, 
the  Empress,  would  only  induce  my  most 
benevolent  uncle,  the  Emperor,  to  put  me 
on  that  same  list,  depend  upon  it  you'd 
hear  of  Lieutenant  Taschor  in  the  'Fau- 
bourg St.  Honor6.'" 

"  But  you  seem  to  forget,"  said  I,  half 
piqued  at  last  by  the  impertinence  of  his 
tone,  "that  I  have  neither  friends  nor  ac- 
quaintances— that,  although  a  Frenchman 
by  sernce,  I  am  not  so  by  birth." 

"And  I — ^what  am  I  ?  interrupted  he — 
"a  Creole,  come  from  Heaven  knows  what 
&r-away  place  beyond  seas — that  there 
never  was  a  man  witn  more  expensive  tastes, 
and  smaller  means  to  supply  them — with 
worse  prospects,  and  better  connections ;  in 
short,  a  kmd  of  live  antithesis :  and  yet, 
with  all  that,  exchange  places  with  me 
now,  and  see  if,  before  a  fortnight  elapse,  I 
have  not  more  dinner  invitations  than  any 
officer  of  the  same  grade  within  the  Boule- 
vards. Watch,  if  the  prettiest  girl  at  Paris 
is  not  at  my  side  in  the  Opera.  But  here 
comes  your  official  appomtment,  I  take 
it" 

As  he  said  this,  an  orderly  of  the  "  Garde  " 
delivered  a  sealed  packet  into  my  hands, 
which,  on  opening,  1  discovered  was  a  letter 
from  General  Duroc,  wherein  I  read,  "that 
it  was  the  wish  of  his  Majesty,  Emperor 
and  King,  that  I,  his  well-beloved  Thomas 
Burke,  in  conformity  with  certain  instruc- 
tions, to  be  afterward  made  known  to  mo, 
should  proceed  with  the  compagnie  d'ilite 
to  Paris,  then  and  there — " 

As  I  read  thus  far  aloud,  Tascher  inter- 
rupted me,  snatching  the  paper  from  my 
hands,  and  continued  thus  : 

"Then and  there  to  mope,  muse,  and  be 
ennuyiy  until  such  time  as  active  service 
may  again  recall  him  to  the  army.  My  dear 
Burke,  I  am  really  sorry  for  you— wars  and 
campaigning  may  be,  indeed  they  are,  very 
fine  things,  out  as  the  means,  not  the  end. 
His  Majesty,  my  uncle — whom  may  Heaven 
preserve  and  soften  bis  heart  to  his  rela- 
tions— ^loves  them  for  their  own  sake ;  but 
we,  you  and  I,  for  instance,  what  possible 
reason  can  we  have  for  risking  our  bones, 
and  getting  our  flesh  mangled,  save  the 
hope  of  promotion — and  to  what  end  that 
same  promotion,  if  not  for  a  wider  sphere 
of  pleasure  and  enjoyment  ?    Think  what 


a  career  a  colonel,  at  our  age,  would  have 
in  Paris  I " 

"Come,  Tascher,  I  will  not  believe  you 
in  all  this.  If  there  were  not  somethinf 
higher  to  reward  one  for  the  fatigues  uta 
dangers  of  a  campaign  than  the  mere  sen- 
sual delights  you  allude  to,  I,  for  one,  woald 
soon  doff  the  epaulettes." 

"  You  are  impracticable,"  said  he,  half 
angrily  ;  "  but  it  is  as  much  from  the  isoli- 
tion  in  which  you  have  lived  as  any  codvu»- 
tion  on  the  subject  You  must  let  me  intro- 
duce you  to  some  relatives  of  mine  in  Pari% 
they  will  be  delighted  to  know  you ;  for,ii 
one  of  the  compagnie  (Tilite^  you  might 
figure  as  a  very  respectable  *  lion '  for  two, 
nay,  three  entire  evenings ;  and  vou  will 
have  the  entree  to  the  pleasantest  noase  is 
Paris.  They  receive  every  evening — and  til 
the  best  people  resort  there.  I  only  exact 
one  condition." 

"  And  that  is— ■" 

"You  must  not  make  love  to  Pauline. 
That  you  will  fall  in  love  with  herJoa^ 
self  is  a  fact  I  can't  help— nor  you  either. 
But  no  advance  on  your  part — promise  me 
that." 

"  In  such  case,  Tascher,  it  were  best  for 
all  parties  I  should  not  know  the  lady.  I 
have  no  fancv,  believe  me,  for  being  smit- 
ten whether  1  will  or  no." 

"  I  see.  Master  Burke,  there  is  a  bit  of 
impertinence  in  all  this — you  sneer  at  my 
warnings  about  ^la  belle  coustne.*  Now,! 
am  determined  you  shall  see  her  at  least; 
besides,  you  must  do  me  a  service  with  the 
countess.  I  hawe  had  the  'bad  luck  to  be 
for  some  time  out  of  favor  with  mv  9iwat 
Josephine — some  trumpery  debts  of  mine 
they  make  a  work  about  at  the  Tuileries. 
Well,  perhaps  you  could  persuade  Madame 
de  liicostellcrie  to  take  ud  my  cause— she 
has  great  influence  with  the  Empress,  and 
can  make  her  do  what  she  pleases ;  and,  if 
I  must  confess  it,  it  was  this  brought  ffl0 
over  to  your  quarters  to-night ;  and  I  all 
your  supper  lust  to  pass  away  time  till' 
you  came  back:  again.  You'll  not  refun 
me?" 

"Certainly  not ;  but  reflect  for  a  m<H 
ment,  Tascher,  and  you  will  see  that  no 
man  was  ever  less  intended  for  a  diplomats 
It  is  only  a  few  minutes  since  you  laughed 
at  my  solitary  habits  and  hermit  propeni^ 
ties." 

"I've  thought  of  all  that,  Burke, and 
am  not  a  whit  discouraged — on  the  contiir 
ry,  you  are  the  more  likely  to  think  of  VJ 
alffairs  because  you  have  none  of  your  own 
— ^and  I  don't  know  any  one  but  yourself  I 
should  fancy  to  meet  Paulino  frequently 
and  on  terms  of  intimacy." 
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"ThiBy  at  least,  is  not  a  compliment/' 
Bid  I,  laaghing. 

He  Bhragged  his  shoulders,  and  threw  np 
bis  eyebrows  with  a  French  expression,  as 
though  to  say,  it  can't  be  helped,  and  then 
xmtinaed :  "And  now  remember,  Burke, 
[count  on  you — eet  me  out  of  this  con- 
founded place.  I'd  rather  be  back  at  Tou- 
lon again,  if  need  be  ;  and — as  I  shall  not 
we  you  a^in  before  you  leaye — farewell. 
ni  send  the  letter  for  the  countess  early 
3D-morrDw.'* 

We  shook  hands  warmly  and  parted ;  he 
bo  return  to  his  quarters,  and  I  to  sit  down 
Mde  my  fire,  and  muse  over  the  events 
that  had  just  occurred,  and  think  of  Tas- 
oher  himself,  whose  character  had  never 
been  so  plainly  exposed  to  me  before. 

If  De  Beauyais,  with  his  hot-headed  im- 
petuosity, his  mad  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
the  Legftimists,  was  a  type  of  the  followers 
e{  the  Bourbons,  so,  in  all  the  easy  indif- 
ierence  and  quiet  selfishness  of  his  nature, 
vu  Tascher  a  specimen  of  another  class  of 
bis  countrymen — a  class  which,  wrapped 
up  in  its  own  circle  of  egotistical  enjoy- 
aents,  believed  Paris  the  only  habitable 
^K|t  of  the  whole  globe.  Without  any 
inking  traits  of  character,  or  any  very  de- 
cided vices,  they  led  a  life  of  pleasure  and 
imusement,  renaering  every  one  and  every- 
thing around  them,  so  far  as  they  were 
iUe,  subservient  to  their  own  plans  and 
wiihes,  and  perfectly  unconscious  the  while 
k«w  glaring  their  selfishness  had  become, 
■id  how  palpable,  even  to  the  least  obser- 
^t,  was  the  self-indulgence  they  prac- 
ticed on  every  occasion.  Without  clever- 
lesaortact  enough  to  conceal  their  fail- 
Jap,  they  believed  they  imposed  on  others 
taause  they  imposed  on  themselves — just 
■  tlie  child  deems  himself  unseen  when  he 
olcies  his  eyes. 

Josephine's  followers  were,  many  of  them, 
like  this,  and  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
tke  young  men  of  the  Napoleonite  party, 
rto,  infatuated  by  the  glorious  successes 
rf  their  chief,  deemed  the  career  of  arms 
done  honorable.  St.  Cyr  and  the  Poly- 
technique  were  the  nurseries  of  these;  the 
principles  instilled  there  were  perpetuated 
I*  after  life ;  and  however  exaggerated 
Hieir  ideas  of  France  and  her  destiny,  their 
■ndoubted  heroism  and  devotion  might 
•ell  have  palliated  even  heavier  errors.  It 
WW  in  mminatinff  thus  over  the  different 
riianicters  of  the  few  I  had  ever  known  in- 
fi»ately,  that  I  came  to  think  seriously  on 
jjjj  own  condition,  which,  for  many  a  day 
Dnore,  I  had  rather  avoided  than  sought 
JMtfleck  on.  I  felt,  as  how  many  must 
v^  done,  that  the  bond  of  a  common 


country — the  inborn  patriotism  of  the  na- 
tive of  the  soil — is  the  great  resource  on 
which  men  fall  back  when  they  devote 
themselves  to  the  career  of  arms  :  that  the 
alien's  position,  disguise  it  how  he  will,  is 
that  of  the  mere  mercenary.  How  can  lie 
identify  himself  with  interests  on  which  he 
is  but  lialf-informed,  or  feel  attachment  to 
a  land  wherein  he  has  neither  hearth  nor 
home?  In  the  very  glory  he  wins  he  can 
scarce  participate.  In  a  word,  his  is  a  false 
position,  which  no  events  nor  accidents  of 
fortune  can  turn  to  good  account,  and  he 
must  rest  satisfied  with  a  life  of  isolation 
and  estrangement. 

I  felt  how  readily,  if  I  had  been  a  French- 
man bom,  I  could  have  excused  and  palliat- 
ed to  my  conscience  many  things  which 
now  were  matters  of  reproach.  Aggres- 
sive war  had  lost  its  horrors  in  the  glory 
of  enlarged  dominions ;  the  greatness  of 
France,  and  the  honor  of  her  arm's,  had 
made  me  readily  forget  the  miseries  entailed 
on  other  nations  by  her  lust  of  conquest. 
But  I — the  stranger,  the  alien — had  no 
part  in  the  inheritance  of  glory;  and  per- 
sonal ambition,  what  means  it,  save  to 
stand  high  amongst  those  we  once  looked 
up  to  as  superiors?  For  me  there  were  no 
traditions  of  a  childhood  passed  amid  great 
names,  revered  and  worshiped  ;  no  early 
teachings  of  illustrious  examples  beside 
the  paternal  hearth.  And  yet  there  was 
one,  although  lost  to  me  forever,  before 
whose  eyes  I  would  gladly  seem  to  hold  a 
high  place.  Yes  ;  could  I  but  think  that 
she  had  not  forgotten  me,  would  hear  my 
name  with   interest,  or  feel  one  throb  of 

Fleasure  if  I  were  spoken  of  with  honor — 
asked  no  more. 

**  A  letter.  Monsieur  le  CapUaine,^^  said 
my  servant,  as  he  deposited  a  package  on 
my  table.  Supposing  it  was  the  epistle  of 
wnich  Tascher  spoke,  I  paid  but  slight 
attention  to  it,  when,  by  chance,  I  remark- 
ed it  was  in  General  d'Auvergne's  hand- 
writing. I  opened  it  at  once,  and  read  as 
follows: 

"  My  deab  Burke, — No  one  ever  set 
off  for  Paris  without  being  troubled  with 
commissions  for  his  country  friends,  and 
you  must  not  escape  the  ills  of  common 
humanity.  Happily  for  you,  however, 
the  debt  is  easily  acquitted  :  I  have  neither 
undiscovered  shades  of  silk  to  be  matched, 
nor  impossible  bargains  to  be  effected.  I 
shall  simply  beg  of  you  to  deliver  with 
your  own  hand  the  inclosed  letter  to  its 
address  at  the  Tuileries,  adding,  if  you 
think  fit,  the  civil  attentions  of  a  visit 

"We  shall  both,  in  all  likelihood,  be 
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much  hurried  when  we  meet  to-morrow — 
for  I  also  have  received  orders  to  march — 
so  that  I  take  the  present  opportunity  to 
inclose  you  a  check  on  Paris  lor  a  trifle  in 
advance  of  your  pay — remembering  too 
well,  in  my  own  aide-ae-camp  days,  tne  di- 
latory habits  of  the  War  Office  with  new 
captains. 

"  Yours  ever,  dear  Burke, 

"  D'AuvEBQNE,  Lieut. -General. 

"  Bivouac,  11  o'clock." 

The  letter  of  which  he  spoke  had  fallen 
on  the  table,  where  I  now  read  the  address 
— ^^A  Madame  la  Comtesse  dCAuvergney 
nee  Comtesse  de  Mcudon,  dame  d'h<m7ieur 
de  8.  Jf.  rimperatrice."  As  I  read  these 
lines,  I  felt  my  face  grow  burning  hot,  my 
cheeks  flushed  up,  and  I  could  scarcely 
have  been  more  excited  were  I  actually  in 
her  presence  to  whom  tlie  letter  was  des- 
tined. The  poor  general's  kind  note,  his 
check  for  eight  thousand  francs,  lay  there 
— I  forgot  them  both,  and  sat  still,  spelling 
over  the  le'tters  of  that  name  so  woven  in 
my  destiny.  I  thought  of  the  first  night 
I  had  ever  heard  it—when,  a  mere  boy,  I 
wept  over  her  sorrows,  and  grieved  for  lier 
whose  fate  was  so  soon  to  throw  its  shadow 
over  my  own.  But,  in  a  moment,  all  gave 
way  before  the  one  thought — I  should  see 
her  again,  speak  to  her,  and  hear  her  voice. 
It  is  true,  she  was  the  wife  of  another,  but, 
as  Marie  de  Meudon,  our  destinies  were  as 
wide  apart;  under  no  circumstances  could 
she  have  been  mine,  nor  did  I  ever  dare  to 
hope  it.  My  love  to  her,  for  it  was  such — 
ardent  and  passionate — ^was  more  the  de- 
votion of  some  worshiper  at  a  shrine,  than 
an  affection  that  sought  return.  The 
friendless  soldier  of  fortune — poor,  un- 
known, uncared  for — how  could  he  raise 
his  thoughts  to  one  for  whose  hand  the  no- 
blest and  the  bravest  were  suitors  in  vain? 
Yet,  with  all  this,  how  my  heart  throbbed 
to  think  that  we  should  meet  again.  Nor 
was  the  thought  less  stirring  that  I  felt 
that,  even  in  the  short  interval  of  absence, 
I  had  won  praise  from  him,  for  whom  her 
admiration  was  equal  to  my  own.  With 
all  the  turmoil  of  my  hopes  and  fears  I  felt 
a  rush  of  pleasure  at  my  heart;  and  when 
I  slept,  it  was  to  dream  of  happy  days  to 
come,  and  a  future  far  brighter  than  the 
past. 

My  first  thought,  when  morning  broke, 
was  to  ride  over  to  Beygem,  to  learn  the 
fate  of  my  wounded  friends.  On  my  way 
thither,  l  fell  in  with  several  officers, 
bound  on  a  similar  errand,  for  already  the 
convent  had  become  the  great  hospital,  to 
which  the   sufferers  were  brought   from 


every  part  of  the  camp.  As  we  went 
along,  I  was  much  struck  by  the  depiei- 
sion  of  spirit  so  remarkable  everywhere; 
the  battle  over,  all  the  martial  enthusiasm 
seemed  to  have  evaporated.  Many  grum- 
bled at  the  tiresome  prospect  of  a  winter 
in  country  quarters,  or  cantoned  in  the 
field ;  some  resetted  the  briefness  of  the 
campaign  ;  while  others  again  comnlabed, 
that  to  return  to  France  after  so  little  rf 
active  service  would  only  expose  them  to 
ridicule  from  their  companions,  who  had 
seen  Italy  and  Egypt 

"  Spare  your  sorrows  on  that  score,  my 
young  friends,"  said  a  colonel,  who  listenea 
patiently  to  the  complaints  around  him. 
'^  We  shall  not  see  the  dome  of  the  Inva- 
lidcs  for  some  time  yet  Except  the  cm- 
pagnie  d^elite,  I  fancy  few  of  us  will  figon 
on  the  Boulevards." 

"  There  again,"  cried  another  ;  *'  I  nenr 
heard  anythmg  so  unfair  as  that  compagnk 
d' elite ;  they  have  been,  with  two  solitaiy 
exceptions,  taken  from  the  cavalry.  Ant- 
terlitz  was  to  be  the  day  of  honor  for  the 
infantry  of  France,  said  the  bulletin." 

"  And  so  it  was,"  interrupted  a  littfc 
dark-eyed  major;  ^^and  I  suppose  hii 
Majesty  thought  we  had  enough  of  it  OB 
the  field,  and  did  not  wish  to  surfeit  u 
with  glory.  But  I  ask  pardon,"  said  h& 
turning  toward  me,  **  Monsieur  is,  if  1 
mistake  not,  named  one  of  the  elUeJ** 

As  I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  I  obserred 
all  eyes  turned  toward  me,  but  not  witJi 
any  kindly  expression — far  from  it  I  aaw 
that  there  was  a  deliberate  canvass  of  dm^ 
as  though  to  see  by  my  outward  man  how 
I  could  possibly  deserve  such  a  fiivor. 

*^  Can  you  explain  to  us,  monsieur,"  aid 
the  little  major  to  me,  ^'  on  what  priDciple 
the  elite  were  chosen  ?  for  we  have  a  thou- 
sand contradictory  reports  in  the  camp— 
some  say,  by  ballot — some,  that  it  was  only 
those  who  never  soiled  their  jackets  in  the 
affair  of  the  other  day,  and  looked  freih 
and  smart." 

A  burst  of  laughter  from  the  rest  inter* 
rupted  the  major's  speech,  for  its  impeifr 
nence  was  quite  sufficient  to  secure  tt 
many  admirers. 

"I  believe,  sir,"  said  I,  angrily,  "I can 
show  you  some  reasons  against  the  aete^- 
tion  of  certain  persons."  As  I  got  thm 
far,  an  officer  whispered  somethmg  into 
the  majors  car,  who,  with  a  roar  of  langit' 
ing,  exclaimed, 

^'  A  thousand  pardons  ;  ten  thoaaand, 
parbleu.  I  didn't  know  you.  It  was  mofr 
sieur  pinked  Francois,  the  maitre  dariM$^ 
yes,  yes  ;  don't  deny  it,"  said  he,  as  I  mate 
no  reply  whatever  to  a  question  I  belieiei 
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oaite irrelevant  to  the  occasion.  "Don't 
aenj  it ;  that  lun^  over  the  guard  was  a 
thing  to  be  proud  of ;  and,  by  Jove  I  you 
shall  not  practice  it  at  my  expense." 

This  speech  excited  great  amusement 
among  tne  party,  who  seemed  to  coincide 
perfectly  with  the  reasoning  of  the  speaker  ; 
▼hile  I  myself  remained  silent,  unable  to 
decide  whether  I  ought  to  be  annoyed,  or  the 
rererse. 

"Come,  monsieur,"  resumed  the  major, 
addressing  me  with  courtesy,  *'  I  ask  par- 
don for  the  liberty  of  my  speech.  By  St, 
Deuia  !  if  all  the  compagnie  (Tdiie  have  the 
same  skill  of  fence,  I'll  not  question  their 
appointment."  The  candor  of  the  avowal 
ia«  too  much  for  my  gravity,  and  I  now 
joined  in  the  mirth  of  his  companions. 

If  I  have  mentioned  so  trivial  an  inci- 
dent as  this  here,  it  is  because  I  wish  to 
mark,  even  thuspassingly,  a  trait  of  French 
military  life.  The  sin^lar  confession  of  a 
man,  who  regretted  his  impertinence  be- 
cause he  discovered  his  adversary  was  a 
better  swordsman,  would,  under  any  other 
code,  or  in  any  other  country,  have  argued 
poltroonery.  Not  so  here;  no  one  for  a 
moment  suspected  his  comrade's  courage, 
por  could  any  circumstance  arise  to  make 
it  doubtful,  save  an  actual  instance  of  cow- 
ardice. The  inequality  of  the  combat  was 
Riaon  enough  for  not  engaging  in  it.  The 
cdds  were  unfair,  because  dueling  was 
likeagame,  where  each  partv  was  to  have  an 
equal  chance,  and  hence  no  shame  was  felt  at 
declining  a  contest  where  this  inequality 
exiited. 

Such  a  system,  it  is  obvious,  could  not 
lave  prevailed  in  communities  where  duel- 
ing vaa  only  resorted  to  in  extreme  cases  ; 
;    fcnt  here  it  was  an  every-day  occurrence, 
[    and  often  formed  but  a   brief    interval, 
;    icarce  interrupting  the  current  of  an  old 
ftiendshin.     Any  resentful  spirit,  any  long- 
eontinuea  dislike  to  the  party  with  whom 
you  once  fought,   would   have  been    de- 
luranced  as  unofficer-like  and  ungenerous  ; 
•ad  every  day  saw  men  walking  arm-in- 
>nn,  in  closest  intimacy,   who,  but  the 
morning  before,  stood  opposed  to  each  oth- 
tt'a  weapons. 

I  now  perceived  the  truth  of  what 
Hinette  haid  once  said,  and  which,  at  tlie 
time,  I  but  imperfectly  comprehended. 
I'Maitre  Francois  will  be  less  troublesome 
infature,  and  you,  lieutenant,  will  have  an 
€«ier  life  also. ^* 

"Halt  there  I"  shouted  a  sentry,  as  we 
qypnoached  the  narrow  causeway  that  led  up 
to  the  convent.  We  now  discovered  that, 
bjr&^neral  order,  no  one  was  permitted  to 
^pmch  the  hospital  save  such  as  were 


provided  with  a  leave  from  the  medical 
staff.  A  bulletin  of  the  deaths  was  daily 
published  on  the  guard-house,  except  which 
no  other  information  was  afforded  of  the 
condition  of  the  wounded ;  and  to  this  we 
turned  eagerly,  and  with  anxious  hearts, 
lest  we  might  read  the  name  of  some  friend 
lost  forever.  I  ran  over  with  a  rapid 
glance  the  list,  where  neither  St.  Hilaire 
nor  }K)or  Pioche  occurred,  and  then,  set- 
ting spurs  to  my  horse,  hurried  back  to 
my^  quartera  at  the  top  of  my  speed, 
A\hen  I  arrived,  the  preparations  for  the 
departure  of  the  IHie  were  already  in 
progress,  and  I  had  but  time  to  make  my 
few  arrangements  for  the  road,  when  the 
order  came  to  join  my  comrades. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 


FARIS  IN'  1806. 


A  PORTION  of  the  Luxembourg  was  de- 
voted to  the  reception  of  the  compagnie 
d'elitcy  for  whom  a  liousehold,  on  the  most 
liberal  scale,  was  provided,  a  splendid  table 
maintained,  and  all  that  wealth  and  the 
taste  of  a  voluptuous  age  could  suggest, 
procured,  to  make  their  life  one  of  daily 
magnificence  and  pleasure.  Dam  himself, 
the  especial  favorite  of  the  Emperor,  took 
the  head  of  the  table  each  day,  to  which 
generally  some  of  the  ministers  w^ere  in- 
vited, wnile  the  Moniteur  of  ever}'  morn- 
ing chronicled  the  festivities,  giving  Mat 
to  the  most  minute  circumstance,  and  mak- 
ing Paris  re-echo  to  the  glories  of  him  of 
whose  fame  they  were  but  the  messengers. 

The  most  costly  equipages — saddle-horses 
of  great  price — grooms  in  gorgeous  liveries 
— all  that  could  attract  notice  and  admira- 
tion, were  put  in  requisition ;  while  cere- 
monies of  pomp  went  forward  day  by  day, 
and  the  deputation  received  in  state  tfie 
congratulatory  visits  of  different  depart- 
ments of  the  government. 

While  tlius  this  homage  was  paid  to  the 
semblance  of  Napoleon's  glory,  his  progress 
through  Germany  was  one  grand  triumphal 
procession.  One  day  we  read  of  his  arrival 
at  Munich,  whither  the  Empress  had  gone 
to  meet  him — there,  he  was  welcomed  with 
the  most  frantic  enthusiasm.  lie  had  re- 
stored to  them  their  army  almost  without 
loss,  and  covered  with  laurels ;  he  had  ele- 
vated their  elector  to  a  throne,  while  he 
cemented  the  friendship  between  the  two 
nations  by  the  marriage  of  Eugene  Beau- 
hamais  with  the  Princess  of  Bavaria.  An- 
other account  would  tell  us  of  sixteen  thou- 
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sand  Russian  prisoners  on  their  way  to 
France,  accompanied  by  two  thousand  can- 
non, taken  from  tlie  Austrians.  All  that 
could  excite  national  enthusiasm,  and  grat- 
ify national  vanity,  was  detailed  by  the 
government  press,  and  popular  excitement 
raised  to  a  higher  pitch  than  in  the  wildest 
periods  of  the  revolution. 

Hourly  was  his  arrival  looked  forward  to 
with  anxiety  and  impatience.  Fetes  on 
the  most  splendid  scale  of  magnificence 
were  in  preparation,  and  the  public  bodies 
of  Paris  held  meetings  to  concert  measures 
for  his  triumphal  reception.  At  last  a  tele- 
graphic dispatch  announced  his  arrival  at 
Strasburg.  He  crossed  the  Rhine  at  the 
very  place  where,  exactly  one  hundred  days 
before,  he  passed  over  on  his  march  against 
the  Austrians — one  hundred  days  of  such 
glory  as  not  even  his  career  had  equaled. 
Ulm  and  Austerlitz,  vanquished  Russia, 
and  ruined  Austria,  the  trophies  of  this 
brief  space.  Never  had  his  genius  shone 
with  greater  splendor— never  liad  fortune 
shown  herself  more  the  companion  of  his 

destiny. 

Each  hour  was  now  counted,  and  every 
thought  turned  to  the  day  when  he  mi^ht 
be  expected  to  arrive  ;  and  on  the  evenmg 
of  the  24:th  came  the  intelligence  that  the 
Emperor  was  approaching  Paris,  Ho  had 
halted  part  of  a  day  at  Nancy  to  review 
some  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  now  might 
be  expected  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 
The  next  morning  all  Paris  awoke  at  aii 
early  hour,  when,  what  was  the  surprise 
and  disappointment  to  see  the  ereat  flag 
floating  from  the  pavilion  of  the  Tuilerics. 
His  Majesty  had  arrived  during  the  night, 
when,  at  once  sending  for  the  minister  of 
finance,  he  proceeded,  without  taking  a  mo- 
ment's repose,  to  examine  into  the  dreadful 
crisis  which  threatened  the  Bank  of  France, 
and  the  very  existence  of  the  government. 

At  eleven,  the  council  of  state  were  as- 
sembled at  tlie  Tuilerics  ;  and  at  twelve,  a 
proclamation,  dispersed  through  Paris,  an- 
nounced that  ^I.  ^lolien  was  appointed 
minister,  and  M.  Marbois  was  dismissed 
from  his  office.  The  rapidity  of  these 
changes,  and  the  avoidance  of  all  public 
homage  by  the  Emperor,  threw,  for  several 
days,  a  cast  of  gloom  over  the  whole  city, 
which  was  soon  dissipated  by  the  reappear- 
ance of  Napoleon,  and  the  publication  of 
that  celebrated  report  by  M.  Champagny,  in 
which  the  glories  of  France — her  victories 
— her  acquisitions  in  wealth,  territory,  and 
influence — were- recited  in  terms  whose  adu- 
lation it  would  be  now  difficult  to  digest. 

From  that  moment  the  festivities  of  Paris 
commenced,  and  with  a  splendor  unsur- 


passed by  any  period  of  the  Empire.  It 
was  the  Augustan  era  of  Napoleon  s  life,  in 
all  that  concerned  the  fine  arts — for  litera- 
ture, unhappily,  did  not  flourish  at  any 
time  beneath  his  reign.  Gerard  and  Oros, 
David,  Ingres,  and  Isabey,  committed  to 
canvas  the  glories  of  the  German  campaigns; 
and  the  capitulation  of  TJlm,  the  taking  of 
Vienna,  the  passage  of  the  Danube,  and  the 
field  of  Austerlitz,  still  live  in  thegeniusof 
these  great  painters. 

The  opera,  too,  under  the  direction  of 
Cimerosa,  had  attained  to  an  unwonted  ex- 
cellence ;  while  Spontini  and  Boieldieu,  in 
their  separate  walks,  ^ve  origin  to  the 
school  so  distinctly  that  of  the  comic  open. 
Still,  the  voluptuous  tastes  of  the  day  pre- 
vailed above  all ;  and  the  ballet,  and  the 
strange  conceptions  of  Nicolo,  a  Maltese 
composer,  in  which  music,  dancing,  ro- 
mance, and  scenery  all  figured,  were  the 
passion  of  the  time. 

Dancing  was,  indeed,  the  great  art  of  the 
era.  Vestris  and  Trenis  were  the  great 
names  in  every  saloon  ;  and  all  the  extrava- 
gant graces  and  voluptuous  groupings  of 
the  ballet  were  introduced  into  the  amns^ 
ments  of  society  :  even  the  taste  in  drea 
was  made  subordinate  to  this  passion— the 
light  and  floating  materials,  which  mark  the 
figure  and  display  symmetry,  replacing  the 
heavier  and  more  costly  robes  of  former 
times.  The  reaction  to  the  stem  puritan- 
ism  of  the  republican  age  had  set  in,  and 
secretly  was  favored  by  Napoleon  himself, 
who  saw  in  all  this  extravagance  and  aban- 
donment to  pleasure  the  basis  of  that  new 
social  state  on  which  he  proposed  to  found 
his  d}Tiasty. 

Never  were  the  entertainments  at  the 
Tuilerics  more  costly — never  was  a  greater 
magnificence  displayed  in  all  the  cere- 
monial of  state.  The  marshals  of  the  Em- 
pire were  enjoined  to  maintain  a  style  cor- 
responding to  their  exalted  position ;  and 
the  reports  of  the  police  were  actually 
studied,  respecting  such  persons  as  lived  in 
what  was  deemed  a  mamier  unbefittmg 
their  means  of  expense. 

CambactTL'S  and  Foucho,  Talleyrand  and 
Murat,  all  maintained  splendid  establish- 
ments. Their  dinners  were  given  twice 
each  week,  and  their  receptions  were  almost 
every  evening.  If  the  Emperor  conferred 
wealth  with  a  liberal  hana,  so  did  he  ex- 
pect to  see  it  freely  expended.  He  knew 
well  the  importance  of  conciliating  the  af- 
fections of  the  bourgeoisie  of  Paris,  and  that 
by  no  other  means  could  such  an  end  be  ac- 
complished more  readily  than  by  a  lavish 
cxi>enditure  of  money  throughout  all  classei 
of  society.    This  was  alone  wanting  to  cfiacB 
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e?ei7  trace  of  the  old  repnblican  spirit. 
The  simple  habits  and  ancostly  tastes  of  the 
Jacobins  were  at  once  reearaed  as  mean* 
nesses — ^their  fmgal  ana  unpretending 
modes  of  life  pronoanced  low  and  vulgar — 
and  man^9  who  coald  have  opposed  a  stout 
heart  against  the  current  of  popular  feeling 
on  stronger  grounds,  yielded  to  the  insinu- 
ations and  mockeries  of  their  own  class,  and 
conformed  to  tastes  which  eventually  en- 
gendered opinions  and  even  principles. 

I  ask  paraon  of  my  reader  for  digressing 
from  the  immediate  subject  of  my  own 
career,  to  speak  of  topics  which  are  rather 
the  province  of  the  historian  than  a  mere 
story-teller  like  myself  ;  still,  I  should  not 
be  aole  to  present  to  his  view  the  picture  of 
manners  I  desired,  without  thus  recalling 
some  features  of  that  time,  so  pregnant 
with  the  fate  of  Europe  and  the  rature 
destiny  of  France.    And  now  to  return. 

Immediately  on  the  Emperor's  arrival, 
the  EmprefiB  and  her  suite  took  their  de- 
parture for  Versailles,  from  whence  it  was 
understood  they  were  not  to  return  before 
the  end  of  the  month,  for  which  time  a 
splendid  ball  was  announced  at  the  Tuile- 
nes.  Unwilling  to  detain  Qeneral  d'Au- 
vergne's  letter  so  long,  and  unable,  from 
the  position  I  occupied,  to  obtain  leave  of 
absence  from  Paris,  I  forwarded  the  letter 
to  the  comtesse,  and  abandoned  the  only 
hope  I  had  of  meeting  her  once  more. 
The  disappointment  from  this  source — ^the 
novelty  oi  the  circumstances  in  which  I 
found  myself — ^the  fascinations  of  a  world 
altogether  Strang  to  me — all  conspired  to 
confase  and  excite  me,  and  I  entered  into 
the  dissipation  of  those  around  me,  if  not 
with  all  their  zest,  at  least  with  as  headlong 
a  resolution  to  drown  all  reflection  in  a  life 
of  voluptuous  enjoyment. 

The  only  person  of  my  own  standing 
among  the  campagnie  d'eltie  was  a  captain 
of  the  Chasseurs  of  the  Ouard,  who,  al- 
though but  a  few  years  my  senior,  had  seen 
service  in  the  Italian  campaign.  By  family 
a  Bourbonist,  he  joined  the  revolutionary 
armies  when  his  relatives  fled  from  France, 
and  slowly  won  his  steps  to  his  present  rank. 
A  certain  hauteur  in  nis  manner  with  men 
—an  air  of  distance  he  always  wore — had 
made  him  as  little  liked  by  them  as  it 
usually  succeeds  in  making  a  man  popular 
with  women,  to  whom  the  opposite  seems 
at  once  a  compliment.  He  was  a  man  who 
had  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
best  society ;  gifted  with  a  most  fascinating 
address,  wnenever  he  pleased  to  exert  it, 
and  sinffularlv  eood-looking,  he  was  the 
beau  ideal  of  uie  French  officer  of  the 
highest  class. 


The  Chevalier  Duchesne  and  myself  had 
traveled  together  for  some  days,  without 
exchanging  more  than  the  oral  nary  civil- 
ities of  distant  acquaintance,  when  some 
accident  of  the  road  threw  us  more  closely 
together,  and  ended  by  forming  an  intimacy 
which,  in  our  Paris  life,  brought  us  every 
hour  into  each  other's  society. 

Stranger  as  I  was  in  the  capital,  to  me 
the  acquaintance  was  a  boon  of  great  price. 

He  knew  it  thoroughly.  In  thegorgeous 
and  stately  salons  of  the  Faubourg — in  the 
guingettes  of  the  Bue  St.  Denis— in  the 
costly  mansion  of  the  modem  banker,  the 
new  aristocracy  of  the  land— or  in  the 
homely  m6nage  of  the  shopkeeper  of  the 
Bue  St.  Honor6,  he  was  equally  at  home, 
and,  by  some  strange  charm,  had  the  entree 
too. 

The  same  ^'  sesame  "  opened  to  him  the 
coulisse  of  the  Opera,  ana  the  penetralia  of 
the  Fran9ais.  In  fact,  he  seemed  one  of 
those  privileged  people  who  are  met  with  oc- 
casionally in  life,  in  places  the  most  incon- 
gruous, and  with  acquaintances  the  most 
opposite,  yet  never  carrying  the  prestige  of 
the  one  or  the  other  an  inch  beyond  the 
pi*ecincts  it  belongs  to. 

Had  he  been  wealthy  I  could  have  ac- 
counted for  much  of  this ;  for  never  was 
there  a  period  when  riches  more  abounded, 
nor  when  their  power  was  more  absolute  ; 
but  he  did  not  seem  so.  Although  in  no 
want  of  monev,  his  retinue  and  simple 
style  of  living  betrayed  nothing  beyond  fair 
competence ;  neither,  as  far  as  I  could  per- 
ceive, did  he  incline  to  habits  of  extrava- 
gance—on the  contrary,  he  was  too  apt  to 
connect  every  display  with  vulgarity,  and 
condemn,  in  his  fastidiousness,  the  gorge- 
ous splendor  that  characterized  the  period. 

Such,  without  ^oing  further,  did  Du- 
chesne appear  to  oe,  as  we  took  up  our 
quarters  at  the  Luxembourg,  and  com- 
menced an  intimacy  which  each  day  served 
to  increase 

"  Well,  thank  Heaven,  this  vaudeville  is 
over  at  last  1 ''  said  he,  as  he  thi'ew  himself 
into  a  large  chair  at  my  fire,  and  pitched 
his  chapeau,  all  covered  with  gold  and  em- 
broidery,  into  a  far  comer  of  the  room. 
We  had  just  returned  from  Kotre-Dame, 
where  the  grand  ceiemonial  of  receiving 
the  standaras  was  held  by  the  Senate,  with 
all  the  solemnity  of  a  high  mass,  and  the 
most  imposing  observances. 

**  Vaudeville  ? ''  said  i,  turning  round 
rapidly. 

*'  X  es.  What  else  can  you  call  it  P  What, 
I  ask  you,  had  those  poor  decrepit  senators 
— ^those  effeminate  priests,  in  the  costumes 
of  higuineSy  to  do  with  the  eagles  of  a  brave 
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but  unfortunate  army  ?  In  what  way  can 
}'ou  connect  that  incense  and  that  organ 
with  the  smoke  of  artillery  and  the  crash 
of  mitraille  ?  And  lastly — was  it  like  old 
Diiru  himself,  to  stand  there,  half  crouch- 
ing, beside  some  wretched  half-palsied 
priest  ?  But  I  feel  heartily  ashamed  of 
myself,  though  I  played  but  the  smallest 
p;irt  in  the  whole  drama.'* 

"  Is  it  thus  you  can  s|)eak  of  the  triumph 
of  our  army  ? — the  glories — " 

"  You  mistake  me  much.  I  only  speak 
of  that  miserable  mockery  which  converts 
Gur  hard-won  laurels  into  chaplets  of  arti- 
ficial flowers.  These  displays  are  far  be- 
neath us,  and  would  only  become  the  vic- 
tories of  some  national  guard." 

"So  then,"  said  I,  half  laughingly,  **it 
is  your  republican  gor^e  that  rises  against 
all  this  useless  ceremonial." 

"You  are  the  very  first  ever  detected. me 
in  that  guise,"  said  he,  bursting  into  a 
hearty  laugh.  "  But  come,  I'd  wager  you 
agree  with  me  all  this  while.  This  was  a 
very  contemptible  exhibition  ;  and,  for  my 
own  part,  rd  rather  see  the  colors  back 
again,  with  those  poor  fellows  we  chased  at 
Austerlitz,  than  fluttering  in  the  imbecile 
hands  of  dotage  and  bigotry," 

"Then  I  must  say  we  diflEer  totally.  I 
like  to  think  of  the  warlike  spirit  nourished 
in  a  nation,  by  the  contemplation  of  such 
glorious  spoils.  I  am  young  enough  to  re- 
member how  the  Invalides  affected  mo — " 

"  When  you  took  your  Sunday  walk  there 
from  the  Polytechnique,  two  and  two,  with 
a  blue  ribbon  round  your  neck,  for  being  a 
good  boy  during  theVeek.  Oh,  I  know  it 
all.  Delicious  times  they  were,  with  their 
souvenirs  of  wooden  legs  and  plum-pud- 
ding. Happy  fellow  you  must  be,  if  the 
delusion  can  last  this  while." 

"  You  are  determined  it  shall  not  con- 
tinue much  longer,"  said  I,  laughing; 
"that  is  quite  evident." 

"  No.  On  the  contrary,  I  should  be  but 
too  happy  to  be^  your  convert,  instead  of 
making   you    mine;    but,    unfortunately, 

*  Sa  Majesty,  Empereur  et  Roi,'  has  taught 
me  some  smart  lessons  since  I  gave  up  math- 
ematics, and  I  liave  acquired  a  smattering 
of  his  own  policy,  which  is,  to  look  after 
the  substance  and  leave  the  shadow,  or  the 

*  drapeau,'  if  you  like  it  better,  to  whoever 
pleases." 

"  I  confess,  however,"  said  I,  ^*  I  don't 
well  understand  your  enthusiasm  about  war, 
and  your  indifference  about  its  trophies. 
To  me,  the  associations  they  suggest  are 
pleasurable  beyond  anything. 

"I  think  I  remember  something  of  that 
kind  in  myself  formerly,"  said  he,  musing. 


"  There  was  a  time  when  the  blast  of  i 
trumpet,  or  even  the  clank  of  a  sabie,  onl 
to  set  my  heart  thumping.  Happily,  iuHh 
ever,  the  organ  has  grown  steeled  agaiHk 
even  more  stirring  sounds ;  and  I  listaial 
to  the  salute  to-day,  fired  as  it  was  by  tU 
imposing  body,  the  artillery  of  the  '  G«idi 
Nationale,'  with  an  equanimity  truly  woih 
derful.  Apropos,  my  dear  Burke,  taUc  ol 
heroism  and  self-devotion  as  you  will,  Ink 
show  me  anything  to  compare  with  Urn 
gallantry  of  those  fellows  we  saw  to-dajM 
the  '  Quai  Voltaire ' — a  set  of  grocers,  peA 
wig-makers,  umbrella  and  saasage-mei^ 
with  portly  paunches  and  spectacles,  nm 
ming  down  charges,  sponging,  l(^ing^  Mil 
firing  real  cannon.  On  my  word  of  hooo^ 
it  was  fearful." 

"  They  say  his  Majesty  is  very  j>roadifr 
deed  of  the  National  Guard  of  Jraris." 

"  Of  course  he  is ;  look  at  them,  and  jak 
think  what  must  be  the  enthusiasm  of 


who  will  adopt  a  career  so  repugnant,  ari 
only  to  their  fancy,  but  their  very  forMj 
tion  ;  remember,  that  he  who  runs  ycodl 
with  a  twenty-four  pounder,  never  handU 
anything  heavier  than  a  wig-block ;  ad 
that  the  only  charges  of  the  little  man  hi 
side  him  have  been  made  in  his  day  booh 
By  St.  Denis  I  the  dromedary  ^ard  we  hij 
in  Egypt  were  more  at  home  in  their  all 
dies,  than  the  squadron  who  rode  beside  thl 
archbishop's  carria^."  i 

"  It  is  scarcely  fair,  after  all,"  said  I,  hi 
laughing,  "to  criticise  them  so  severdfi 
and  the  more  as  I  think  you  had  some  oH 
acquaintances  among  them."  a 

"  Ha !  you  saw  that,  did  you  ?  "  said  b^j 
smiling.  "  No,  by  Jove  !  I  neve^  met  tbeV 
before  ;  but  that  confrerie  of  soldiers— jb^ 
understand — soon  made  us  acquainted;  aiA 
I  saw  one  old  fellow  speaking  to  a  very  pn^; 
ty  girl  I  guessed  to  be  his  daughter,  ni\ 
soon  cemented  a  small  friendship  with  hiB|.j 
here's  his  card."  ] 

"  His  card  I  Why,  are  you  to  Ti#.: 
him?"  y[ 

"Better  again;  I  shall  dine  thers  «t] 
Monday  next.  Let  us  see  how  he  calls  hiv 
self.  ^  Hippolyte  Pierrot,  stay  and  conel» 
maker  to  her  Majesty  the  Empress,  Na  tk 
Rue  du  Bac — third  floor  above  the  ^r«idL 
Diable!  we're  high  up.  Unfortnnateljii 
am  scarcely  intimate  enough  to  bring  * 
friend." 

"Oh,  make  no  excuses  on  that  head,** 
said  I,  laughing,  "I  reallv  have  no  deiiii 
to  see  Monsieur  Hippolyte  Jherrot's  meDiflK 
And  now,  what  are  your  engagements  W 
this  evening — are  you  for  the  opera  ?** 

"  I  don't  well  know,"  said  he,  pau8iiV|. 
"  Madame  Gaulaincourt  receives,  and  m 
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oonne  expects  to  see  onr  gay  jackets  in  her 
salon   any  time  before  or   after   supper. 

Then  there's  tho  Comtesse  de  Nevers;  I 
never  ^o  there  without  meeting  my  tailor ; 
the  feUow's  a  spy  of  the  police,  and  a  con- 
fectioner to  boot,  and  he  serves  the  ices, 
and  reports  the  conversations  in  the  Place 
Vendom^  and  that  side  of  the  Bne  St. 
Honorc.  I  couldn't  take  a  glass  of  lemon- 
ade without  being  dunned.  Then,  in  the 
Faubourg,  I  must  go  in  plain  clothes,  they 
would  not  let  the  *  liverv  of  the  Usurper  * 
pass  the  porter's  lodge ;  besides,  they  worry 
one  with  their  enthusiastic  joy  or  grief,  as 
the  last  letter  from  England  mentions 
whether  the  Comte  d'Ai*to]s  has  eaten  too 
many  oysters,  or  found  London  beer  too 
strong  for  him/' 

'<  From  all  which  I  guess  that  you  are 
indisposed  to  stir." 

*'  I  believe  that  is  about  the  fact.  Truth 
is,  Burke,  there  is  onlv  one  soiree  in  all 
Paris  I'd  take  the  trouble  to  dress  for  this 
evening,  and,  strange  enough,  it's  the  only 
house  where  I  don't  know  the  people.  H!e 
is  a  commissary-general,  or  a  'foumisseur' 
of  some  kind  or  other  of  the  army — ^always 
from  home,  th^  say ;  with  a  wife^  who  was 
once,  and  a  daughter,  who  is  now,  exceed- 
ing pretty ;  keeps  a  splendid  house,  and, 
like  an  honest  man,  makes  restitution  of 
all  he  can  cheat  in  the  campaign,  by  giving 
good  dinners  in  the  capital.  ILis  Majesty, 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  Empress,  1  be- 
lieve, made  him  a  count— Oods  mercy  it 
was  not  a  king  1 — and  as  they  come  from 
Qaadaloupe,  or  Otaheite,  no  one  disputes 
their  right ;  besides,  this  is  not  a  time  for 
Bueb  puncti  lio.  This  is  all  I  know  of  them, 
for,  unfortunately,  they  settled  here  since 
I  jomed  the  army." 

''  And  the  name  ?  " 

'^Oh,  a  very  plausible  name,  I  assure 
you.  Lacostellerie — Madame  la  Comtesse 
de  Lacostellerie." 

'*  By  Jove  !  you  remind  me,  I  have  let- 
ters for  her  ;  a  circumstance  I  had  totally 
forgotten,  though  it  was  coupled  with  a 
commission." 

"  A  letter  ! — why  nothing  was  ever  so  for- 
tunate ;  don't  lose  a  moment ;  you  have 
just  time  to  leave  it,  with  your  card,  before 
dinner ;  you'll  have  an  invitation  for  this 
evening  at  once." 

^'  But  I  have  not  the  slightest  wish." 

''No  matter,  /  have,  and  you  shall  bring 
me." 

''You  forget,"  said  I,  mimicking  his  own 
words,  "I  am,  unfortunately,  not  intimate 
enough.'* 

"As  to  that,"  replied  he,  'Hhere  is  a 
vast  difference  between  the  etiquette  Bue 


du  Bac,  No.  22,  three  floors  above  the  en- 
iresol,  and  the  gorgeous  salons  of  the  Hotel 
Clichy,  Ruo  Faubourg  St.  Honore  ;  cere- 
monv  has  the  advantage  in  the  former  by  a 
height  of  thi*ec  pair  of  stairs,  not  to  speak 
of  tne  entresol, 

"But  I  don't  know  the  people." 

"Nor  I." 

"But  how  am  I  to  present  you." 

"Easily  enough.  'Captain  Duchesne, 
Imperial  Guard  ; '  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  I'll 
do  the  honora  for  you" 

"  With  all  my  heart,  then,"  said  I,  laugh- 
ing ;  and  prepared  to  pay  the  visit  in  ques- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

TUB  **  BdTEL  BE  CUCHT." 

DiJCHESKE  was  correct  in  all  his  calcu- 
lations. I  had  scarcely  reached  the  Lux- 
embourg when  a  valet  brought  me  a  card 
for  the  comtesse's  soiree  for  that  evening. 
It  was  accordingly  agreed  upon  that  we  wei'e 
to  go  together — I,  as  the  invited,  he,  as  my 
friend. 

"All  your  finery,  Burke,  remember 
that,"  said  he,  as  we  separated  to  dress. 
"  The  uniform  of  the  conipagnie  (T elite  is  as 
much  a  decoration  in  a  salon  as  a  camelia 
or  a  geranium." 

When  he  re-entered  my  room,  half  an 
hour  later,  I  was  struck  by  the  blaze  of 
orders  and  decorations  with  which  his 
jacket  was  covered,  while  at  his  side  there 
hung  a  magnificent  sabre  iThonneur,  such 
as  the  Em])eror  was  accustomed  to  confer 
on  his  most  distinguished  officers. 

"  You  smile  at  all  this  braveiy,"  said  he, 
willfully  misinterpreting  mv  look  of  admi- 
ration ;  "  but  remember  wnere  we  are  go- 
ing." 

"On  the  contrary,"  interrupted  I ;  "but 
it  is  the  first  time  I  knew  you  had  the  cross 
of  the  Legion." 

*^  ParoUul"  said  he,  with  an  insolent 
shrug  of  his  shoulders,  "I  had  lent  it  to 
my  hairdresser,  for  a  ball  at  the  'Cirque.' 
But  here  comes  the  carriage." 

While  we  drove  along  toward  the  Fau- 
bourg, I  had  time  to  learn  some  further 
pai*ticnlars  of  the  people  to  whose  house 
we  were  proceeding,  and  for  my  readei^'s  in- 
formatioh  may  as  well  impart  them  here, 
with  such  other  facts  as  I  subsequently  col- 
lected myself. 

Like  most  of  the  salons  of  the  new  aris- 
toci-acy,  Madame  Lacostellerie's  received 
people  of  every  section  of  party,  and  every 
class  of  political  opinion.     Standing  equal- 
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ly  aloof  from  the  old  regime  and  the  mcm- 
iJers  of  the  Jacobin  party,  her  receptions 
were  a  kind  of  neutral  territory,  where  each 
could  come  without  compromise  of  dignity ; 
for  ali*eady,  except  among  the  most  starched 
adherents  of  the  Bourbons,  few  of  whom 
remained  in  France,  there  was  a  growing 
spirit  to  side  with  the  Napoleonists,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  revolutionary  section  ;  wnile 
the  latter,  with  all  their  pretensions  to 
simplicity  and  primitive  tastes,  felt  no 
little  pride  in  mixing  with  the  very  aris- 
tocracy they  so  loudly  inveighed  agamst. 

Besides  all  this,  wealth  had  its  prestige. 
Never,  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  royalty, 
were  entertainments  of  greater  splendor; 
and  the  legitimists,  however  disposed  to  be 
critical  on  the  company,  could  afford  to  be 
just  regarding  the  ^'cuisins;'*  the  luxury 
of  these  modem  dinners  eclipsing  the  most 
cojstly  displays  of  former  times,  where  here- 
ditary rank  and  ancient  nobility  contribut- 
ed to  adorn  the  scene.  And,  lastly,  the 
admixture  of  every  grade  and  class  extended 
the  field  of  conversational  a^reeability, 
throwing  in  new  elements,  and  eliciting 
new  features,  in  a  society  where  peers, 
actors,  poets,  bankers,  painters,  soldiers, 
speculators,  journalists,  and  adventurers, 
were  confusealy  mixed  together,  making,  as 
it  were,  a  common  fund  of  their  principles 
and  their  prejudices,  and  starting  anew  in 
life  with  what  they  could  seize  in  the 
scramble. 

After  following  the  long  line  of  carriages 
far  above  an  hour,  we  at  fast  turned  into  a 
large  court-yard,  lit  up  almost  to  the 
brightness  oi  da^.  Here  the  equipages  of 
many  of  the  ministers  were  standing,  a 
privilege  accorded  to  them  above,  the  other 
guests.  I  recognized  among  the  number 
the  splendid  liveries  of  Decres,  and  the 
stately  carriage  of  Talleyrand,  whose  house- 
hold always  proclaimed  itself  as  belonging 
to  a  "seigneur"  of  the  oldest  blood  of 
France,  the  most  perfect  type  of  a  high- 
bred gentleman.  Our  progress  from  the 
vestibule  to  the  stairs  was  a  slow  one.  The 
double  current  of  those  pressing  up  and 
downward  delayed  us  long;  and  at  last 
we  reached  a  spacious  ante-chamber,  where 
even  greater  numbers  stood  awaiting  their 
turn,  if  happily  it  should  come,  to  move 
forward. 

While  here,  the  names  of  those  announc- 
ed conveyed  to  us  a  fair  impression  of  the 
whole  company.  Among  the  first  was  Le 
General  Junot — Berthoflet,  the  celebrated 
chemist— Lafayette—Monges—Daru— Count 
de  Mailles,  a  Legitimist  noble— David,  the 
regicide — the  Ambassador  of  Prussia — M. 
Pasquier — Talma.    Such  were  the  names 


we  heard  following  in  qnick  sacceflsion, 
when  suddenly  an  avenue  was  opened  by  a 
master  of  the  ceremonies  before  me,  who 
read  from  my  cfurd  the  words, 

"Le  Gapitaine  Burke,  oflScier  d'elite — ^Le 
Chevalier  Duchesne,  presente  par  lui." 

And,  advancing  within  the  doorway,  I 
found  myself  opposite  a  very  handsome 
woman,  whose  brilliant  dress  and  blaze  of 
diamonds  concealed  any  ravages  time  might 
have  made  upcn  her  beauty. 

She  was  conversing  with  the  Arch-Chan- 
cellor, Gambac6ru8,  when  my  name  was 
announced,  and,  taming  rapidly  round, 
touched  my  arm  with  her  bouquet,  as  she 
said  with  a  most  gracious  smile, 

*'  I  am  but  too  much  flattered  to  see  you 
on  so  short  an  invitation,  but  AF.  de  Tasch- 
er's  note  led  me  to  hope  I  might  presume 
so  far.     Your  friend,  I  believe  ?  '* 

"I  have  taken  the  great  liberty — *' 

*' Indeed,  Madame  la  Comtesse,''  said 
Duchesne,  interrupting,  **  I  must  exculpate 
my  friend  here.  This  intrusion  rests  on 
my  own  head,  and  has  no  other  a{M>logy 
than  my  long-cherished  wish  to  pay  my 
homage  to  the  most  distinguished  ornament 
of  the  Parisian  world." 

As  he  spoke,  the  quiet  flow  of  his  words, 
and  the  low,  deferential  bow  with  which 
he  accompanied  them,  completely  divested 
his  speech  of  its  tone  of  gross  flattery,  and 
merely  made  it  seem  a  very  fitting  and  ap- 
propriate expression. 

**  This  would  bo  a  very  high  compliment, 
indeed,"  replied  Madame  de  Lacostellerie, 
with  a  flush  of  evident  pleasure  on  her 
cheek,  "had  it  even  come  from  one  less 
known  than  the  Chevalier  Duchesne.  I 
hope  the  Duchesse  de  Montserrat  is  well — 
your  aunt,  if  I  mistake  not  ?  " 

"Yes,  madame,"  said  he,  "in  excellent 
health.  It  will  afford  her  great  pleasure 
when  I  inform  her  of  your  polite  inquirv." 

Another  announcement  now  compelled 
us  to  follow  the  current  in  front,  which  I 
was  but  well  content  to  do,  and  escape 
from  an  interchange  of  fine  q)eeche6,  of 
whose  sincerity,  on  one  side  at  least,  I  had 
very  strong  mis^vings. 

"So,  then,  the  comtesse  is  acquainted 
with  your  family,"  said  I,  in  a  whisper. 

"Who  said  so  ?"  replied  he,  lauffning. 

"Did  she  not  ask  after  the  Ducnesse  dc 
Montserrat?" 

"And  then?" 

"  And  didn't  you  promise  to  convey  her 
very  kind  message  ?  " 

"To  be  sure  I  did  ;  but  are  you  simple 
enough  to  think  that  either  of  us  were 
serious  in  what  we  said  ?  Why,  my  dear 
friend,  she  never  saw  my  aunt  in  her  Itf^; 
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nor,  if  I  were  to  bint  at  her  incjiiiry  for  her 
to  the  dnchesee,  am  I  oertain  it  would  not 
cost  me  something  like  a  half-million  of 
francs  the  old  ladv  has  left  me  in  her  will  ? 
On  my  word,  I  fiimly  believe  she'd  never 
forgiye  it  You  know  little  what  these 
people  of  the  'vieille  roche/  as  they  call 
themselTes,  are  like.  Do  you  see  that 
handsome  fellow  yonder,  with  a  star  on  a 
blue  cordon  ?  " 

^'I  don't  know  him,  but  I  see  he's  a 
Marshal  of  France." 

"Well,  I  saw  that  same  aunt  of  mine 
rise  u]>  and  leave  the  room,  because  he  sat 
down  in  her  presence." 

"Oh  I  that  was  intolerable." 

"So  she  deemed  his  insolence.  Come, 
move  on;  they'ra  dancing  in  the  next 
saloon;"  and,'  without  saying  more,  we 
pushed  through  the  crowd  in  me  direction 
of  the  music. 

It  is  only  by  referring  to  the  sensations 
experiencea  by  those  who  see  a  ballet  at 
the  Opera  for  the  first  time,  that  I  can  at 
all  convey  my  own  on  entering  the  ^'salle 
de  danse."  My  first  feeling  was  that  of 
absolute  shame.  Never  before  had  I  seen 
that  affectation  of  sta^  costume  which  then 
was  the  rage  in  society.  The  short  and 
floating  jupe— formed  of  some  light  and 
gauzy  texture^  which,  even  where  it  cov- 
ered the  figure,  behayed  the  form  and  pro- 
portions of  the  wearer— was  worn  low  on 
the  bosom  and  shoulders,  and  attached  at 
the  waist  by  a  ribbon,  whose  knot  hung 
neglieentlr  down  in  seeming  disorder. 
The  hair  xell  in  long  and  floating  masses 
loose  upon  the  neck,  waving  in  free  tresses 
with  evei^  motion  of  the  figure,  and  adding 
to  that  air  of  '^  abandon"  which  seemed  so 
studiously  aimed  at ;  but  more  than  any- 
thing in  mere  costume  was  the  look  and 
expression,  in  which  a  character  of  languid 
voiuptnouaness  was  written,  and  made  to 
harmonize  with  the  easy  grace  of  floating 
movements,  and  gpipthrze  with  gestures 
full  of  passionate  fascination. 

"Now,  Burke,"  said  Duchesne,  as  he 
threw  his  eyes  over  the  room,  *' shall  I 
find  a  partner  for  you  ?  for  I  believe  I 
know  most  of  the  people  here.  That  pret- 
ty blonde  yonder,  with  the  diamond  buc- 
kles in  her  shoes,  is  Mademoiselle  de  Bancy, 
with  a  dovrry  of  some  millions  of  francs. 
What  say  you  to  pushing  your  fortune 
there  ?  Don^t  forget  the  offider  cP&itB  is 
a  trump  card  just  now ;  and  there's  no 
time  to  lQ^e,  for  there  will  soon  be  a  new 
deal" 

"Not  if  she  had  the  throne  of  France  in 
reversion,"  said  I,  turning  away  in  disgust 
from  a  figure  which,  though  perfectly  beau- 


tiful, outraged  at  every  movement  that 
greatest  charm  of  womanhood,  her  inborn 
modesty. 

"Ah,  then,  you  don't  fancy  a  blonde," 
said  he,  carelessly  ;  whether  willfully  mis- 
understanding me  or  not  I  could  not  say. 
'*  Nor  I  either,"  added  he.  "  There,  now, 
is  something  far  more  to  my  taste.  Is  she 
not  a  lovely  girl  ?  " 

*  She  to  whom  he  now  directed  my  atten- 
tion was  standing  at  the  side  of  the  room, 
and  leaning  on  her  partner's  arm,  her  head 
slightly  turned,  so  that  we  could  not  see 
her  features  J  but  her  figure  was  actually 
faultless.  Hers  was  not  one  of  those  gos- 
samer shapes  which  flitted  around  and 
about  us,  oalanoing  on  tiptoe,  or  CTace- 
fuUy  floating  with  extending  arms.  Bather 
strongly  built  than  otherwise,  she  stood 
with  the  firm  foot  and  the  straight  ankle 
of  a  marble  statue.  Her  arms,  well  round- 
ed, hung  easily  from  her  full,  wide  shoul- 
ders, while  her  head,  slightly  thrown  back, 
was  balanced  on  her  neck  with  an  air  at 
once  dignified  and  easy.  Her  dress  well 
suited  we  character  of  her  figure :  it  was 
entirely  of  black,  covered  with  a  profusion 
of  deep  lace — the  jupe  looped  up  in  Anda- 
lusian  fashion,  to  display  the  leg,  whose 
symmetry  was  perfect.  Even  her  costume, 
however,  had  something  about  it  too  theat- 
rical for  my  taste  ;  but  there  was  a  stamp 
of  firmness,  "yJer^c,"  even  in  her  carriage 
and  her  attitude,  that  at  once  showed  hers 
was  no  vulgar  desire  of  being  reniarkable, 
but  the  womanly  consciousness  of  being 
dressed  as  became  her.  She  suddenly  turn- 
ed her  head  around,  and  we  both  exclaimed 
in  the  same  breath,  "  How  lovely  I "  Her 
features  were  of  that  brilliant  character 
only  seen  in  southern  blood — eyes  large, 
black,  and  lustrous,  fringed  with  lashes 
that  threw  their  shadow  on  the  very  cheek  ; 
full  lips,  curled  with  an  air  of  almost  saucy 
expr^ion,  while  the  rich  olive  tint  of  her 
transparent  skin  was  scarce  colored  with 
the  pink  fiush  of  exeroise,  and  harmonized 
perfectly  with  the  proud  repose  of  her 
countenance. 

**  She  must  be  Spanish — ^that's  certain," 
said  Duchesne.  '^No  one  ever  saw  such 
an  instep  come  from  this  side  of  the  Pyre- 
nees ;  and  those  eyes  have  Rot  their  look  of 
sleepy  wickedness  from  Moorish  blood. 
But  here  comes  one  will  tell  us  all  about 
her." 

This  was  the  Baron  de  Trdve,  a  with- 
ered-looking, dried-up  old  man,  rouged  to 
the  eyes,  and  dressed  in  the  extravagance 
of  the  last  fashion—- the  high  collar  of  his 
coat  rising  nearly  to  the  back  of  his  head, 
as  his  deep  cravat  in  front  entirely  con- 
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cealed  his  mouth,  and  formed  a'  kind  of 
barrier  around  his  features. 

As  Duchesne  addressed  him,  he  stopped 
shorty  and  assuming  an  attitude  of  ^reat 
intended  grace,  raised  his  glass  siovny  to 
his  eye,  and  looked  toward  the  lady. 

*'  Ah  !  the  Senorina— don't  you  know 
her  f  Why,  where  have  you  been,  my  dear 
chevalier  ?  Oh !  I  forgot  YouVe  been 
in  Austria,  or  Russia,  or  some  barbarous 

!)lace  or  other.  She  is  the  belle,  par  excel- 
ence.    Nothing  else  is  talked  of  m  Paris.". 

*'  But  her  name  ?  Who  is  she  ?  "  said 
Duchesne,  impatiently. 

'^  Mademoiselle  de  Lacostellerie,  the 
daughter  of  the  house,"  said  the  Baron, 
completely  overcome  with  astonishment  at 
our  Ignorance ;  "  and  you  not  to  know  this 
— you,  of  all  men  living.  Why,"  he  con- 
tinued, dropping  his  voice  to  a  lower  key, 
'Hhere  never  was  such  a  fortune.  Mines 
of  rubies  and  emeralds ;  continents  of  cof- 
fee, rice,  and  sandal-wood ;  spice  islands 
and  sugar  plantations,  to  make  one's 
mouth  water." 

'^  By  Jove  I  baron,  you  seem  somewhat 
susceptible  yoursell" 

**r  had  mv  thoughts  on  the  subject,*' 
said  he,  witfi  a  half  sigh;  ''but,  h^las! 
there  are  so  many  ties  to  be  broken — so 
many  tender  chains  one  must  snap  asun- 
der 1 " 

'*  I  understand,"  said  Duchesne,  with  an 
air  of  well-assumed  seriousness.  ''The 
thing  was  impossible.  Now,  then,  what 
say  you  to  assist  a  friend  I " 

"  You — yourself,  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Of  course,  baron — no  other." 

"  Come  this  way,"  said  the  old  man, 
taking  him  bv  the  arm,  and  leading  him 
along  to  another  part  of  the  room,  while 
Duchesne,  with  a  sly  look  at  mc,  followed. 

While  I  stood  awaiting  his  return,  my 
thoughts  became  fixed  on  Duchesne  him- 
self, of  whose  character  I  never  felt  free 
from  my  misgivings.  The  cold  indifference 
he  manifested  on  ordinary  occasions  to 
everything  and  everybody,  1  now  saw  could 
give  way  to  strong  impetuosity ;  but  even 
this  might  be  assumed  also.  As  I  pondered 
thus,  I  had  not  remarked  that  the  dance 
was  concluded;  and  alread;^  the  dancers 
were  proceeding  toward  their  seats,  when 
I  heard  my  name  uttered  beside  me — 
"Capitaine  Burke."  I  turned;  it  was 
the  countess  herself,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
her  daughter. 

"I  wish  to  present  you  to  my  daughter," 
said  she,  with  a  courteous  smile.  "The 
college  friend  and  brother  officer  of  your 
cousin  Tascher,  Pauline." 

The  young  lady  courtesied  with  an  air  of 


cold  resenra;  I  bowed  deeply  before  her, 
while  the  countess  oontiniifia, 

"  We  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  aeeipg 
you  freqnentlv  during  your  stay  in  Pftris, 
when  we  shall  have  a  oetter  opportunity  of 
making  your  acquaintance." 

As  r  expressed  my  sense  of  this  polite- 
ness, I  turned  to  aadress  a  few  words  to 
mademoiselle ;  and  requesting  to  have  the 
honor  of  dancing  with  her,  she  looked  at 
me  with  an  air  of  surprise,  as  though  not 
understandinj^  my  words,  when  suddenly 
the  countess  interposed, 

"  I  fear  that  my  daughter's  engagements 
have  been  made  long  since;  but  another 
nighi>-." 

"I  will  hope — "  But  before  I  oonld 
say  more,  the  countess  addressed  another 
person  near  her,  and  mademoiselle,  turn- 
ing her  head  superciliously  away,  did  not 
deign  me  any  further  attention;  so  that, 
abashed  and  awkward  at  so  unfavorable  a 
d^ut  in  the  gay  world,  I  fell  back,  and 
mixed  with  the  crowd.  As  I  did  so,  I 
found  myself  among  a  group  of  officers, 
one  of  whom  was  relating  an  anecdote  just 
then  current  in  Paris,  and  which  I  mention 
merely  as  illustrating  in  some  measure  the 
habits  of  the  period. 

At  the  levee  of  the  Emperor  on  the 
morning  before,  an  old  general  of  brigade 
advanced  to  pay  his  respects,  when  Napo- 
leon observedsbme  drop^f  rain  glistening 
on  the  embroidery  of  his  uniform.  He 
immediately  turned  toward  one  of  his 
suite,  and  gave  orders  to  ascertain  by  what 
carriage  the  general  had  arrived.  The 
answer  was,  that  he  had  come  in  a  "fiacre," 
a  hired  vehicle,  which,  by  the  rules  of  the 
Court,  was  not  admitted  within  the  court 
of  the  Tuileries,  and  thus  he  was  obliged 
to  walk  above  one  hundred  yards  before  he 
could  obtain  shelter. 

The  old  officer,  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  tender  solicitude  of  the  Emperor,  was 
confounded  with  astonishment  to  observe 
at  his  departure  a  handsome  caliche  and 
two  splendid  horses  at  his  service. 

"  Whose  carriage  is  this  ?"  said  he. 

'•Yours,  Monsieur  le  G6n6ral." 

"  And  tlie  servant,  and  the  horses  ?" 

"  Yours,  also.  His  Maiesty  has  gracious- 
ly been  pleased  to  order  them  for  you,  and 
oesires  you  will  remember  that  the  sum  of 
six  thousand  francs  will  be  deducted  from 
your  pay  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  eciuipage, 
which  the  Emperor  deems  befitting  your 
rank  in  the  service." 

"It  is  thus,"  said  the  narrator,  "the 
Emperor  would  inforce  that  liberality  on 
others  he  so  eminently  displays  himself. 
The  spoils  of  Italy  and  Austna  are  destined^ 
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not  to  found  a  new  noblesge,  bnt  to  enrich 
the  bonrgeoisie  of  this  good  city  of  Paris. 
I  Bay,  Edward,  is  not  that  Duchesne  jronder  ? 
I  thought  he  was  above  patronizing  the 
salons  of  a  mere  commissary-general. 

**  Yon  don't  know  .the  chevalier,"  re- 
plied the  other.  ^'  No  game  flies  too  hi^h 
or  too  low  for  his  mark.  Depend  upon  it, 
he's  not  here  for  nothing." 

**  If  mademoiselle  be  the  object,"  said  a 
third,  '^  I'll  swear  he  shall  have  no  rivalry 
on  my  side.  By  Jove !  I'd  rather  face  a 
charge  of  Hulans  than  speak  to  her." 

''If  thou  wert  a  Marshal  of  France, 
Claude,  thou  wouldst  think  differentlv." 

"If  I  were  a  Marshal  of  France,"  re- 
potted he,  with  energy,  "I'd  rather  marry 
Minette,  the  vivandiere  of  ours." 

"And  no  bad  choice  either,"  broke  in  a 
large,  heavy-looking  ofiQcer  ;  "there  is  but 
one  objection  to  such  an  arrangement." 

"  And  that,  if  I  might  ask—" 

"  Simple  enough.  She  wouldn't  have 
you." 

The  young  man  endeavored  to  join  in 
the  laugh  this  speech  excited  among  the 
rest,  though  it  was  evident  he  felt  ill  at 
ease  from  the  ridicule. 

"  A  thousand  pardons,  my  dear  Burke," 
said  Duchesne,  at  this  moment,  as  he 
slipped  his  arm  through  mine;  "but  I 
thought  I  should  have  been  in  need  of 
your  services  a  few  minutes  ago." 

"Ah!  how?" 

"  Move  a  little  aside,  and  I'll  tell  you. 
I  wished  to  ask  mademoiselle  to  dance,  and 
approached  her  for  the  purpose.  She  was 
stimding  with  a  number  of  people,  all 
strangers  to  me,  at  the  doorway  yonder — 
Dobretski,  that  Russian  prince,  the  onlv 
man  I  knew  amongst  them.  A  very  chill- 
ing *  Engaged,  sir,'  was  the  answer  of  the 
lady  to  my  first  request  The  same  reply 
met  my  second  and  third,  when  the  Russian 
— as  if  desirous  to  increase  the  awkward- 
ness of  my  position — interposed  with,  'And 
the  fourth  set  mademoiselle  dances  with 
me.' 

"*In  that  case,' said  I,  'I  may  fairly 
claim  the  fifth.' 

"  *  On  what  grounds,  sir  ?'  said  she,  with 
a  look  of  easy  impertinence. 

"  'The  Emperor's  orders,  mademoiselle,' 
said  I,  proudly. 

"  '  Indeed,  sir  I  May  I  ask  how  and 
when  ? ' 

"*Au8terlitz,  December  2.  The  order 
of  four  o'clock,  dated  from  Reygem  says — 
**  The  Imperial  Guard  will  follow  closely 
on  the  track  of  the  Russians."  Signed — 
"Napoleok."' 

"  *  In  that  case,  sir,'  said  she,  '  I  cannot 


dispute  his  Majesty's  orders.  I  shall  dance 
the  fifth  with  you.'" 

"  And  the  Russian — what  said  he  ?  " 

**Ma  foiy  I  paid  no  attention  to  him  ; 
for,  as  mademoiselle  moved  off  with  her 
partner,  I  strolled  away  m  search  of  you." 

If  I  was  amused  at  this  recital  of  the 
chevalier,  I  could  not  avoid  feeling  piqued 
at  the  greater  success  he  had  than  myself ; 
for  Btin  the  chilling  reception  I  had  met 
with  was  rankling  in  my  mind. 

"  Let  us  move  away  from  this  quarter,'* 
said  Duchesne ;  "  here  we  have  got  our- 
selves among  a  knot  of  old  campaigners, 
with  their  stupid  stories  of  Cairo  and  Acre, 
Alexandria  and  the  Adige.  By  Jove !  if 
anything  would  make  me  a  Legitimist  it  is 
my  disgust  at  those  confounded  narratives 
about  Kleber  and  Desaiz.  The  Emperor 
himself  does  not  despise  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  mor^  heartily  than  I  do.  Gome, 
there's  bouillotte  yonder.  Let  us  go  and 
win  some  pieces.  I  feel  I'm  in  vein,  and 
even  to  lose  would  be  better  than  listen  to 
these  people.     It  was  only  a  few  minutes 

go  I  was  hunted  away  from  Madame  de 
uraire  by  old  Berthollet,  who  is  persuad- 
ing her  that  her  diamonds  arc  but  cnarcoal, 
and  that  a  necklace  is  only  fit  to  roast  an 
ortolan.  This  comes  of  letting  savants 
into  society;  decidedly,  they  had  much 
better  taste  in  the  time  of  the  monarchy." 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  we  succeeded 
in  approaching  the  bouillette-table,  where, 
to  jud^  from  the  stakes,  very  high  play 
was  going  forward.  Duchesne  was  quickly 
recognized  among  the  playera,  who  made 
place  for  him  amon^  them.  I  soon  saw 
that  he  was  not  mistaken  in  supposing 
he  was  in  luck ;  every  coup  was  successful, 
and,  while  he  continued  to  win  time  after 
time,  the  heap  of  gold  grew  greater,  till  it 
covered  the  part  or  the  table  oefore  him. 

"  Most  certainly,  Burke,"  said  he,  in  a 
whisper,  "this  is  a  strong  turn  of  fortuue, 
who,  being  a  woman,  won't  long  be  of  the 
same  mind.  Five  thousand  francs,"  cried 
he,  throwing  the  billet  de  banque  carelessly 
before  him,  while  he  turned  to  resume  what 
he  was  saying  to  me.  "  Were  I  in  action 
now,  I'd  win  the  baton  de  marcchal.  I 
feel  it  There's  always  an  innate  sense  of 
luck  when  it  means  to  be  steady." 

"The  Ghevalier  Duchesne— the  Cheva- 
lier Duchesne!"  was  repeated  from  voice 
to  voice,  outside  the  circle,  "  Mademoiselle 
de  Lacostellerie  is  waiting  to  waltz  with 
you." 

"A  thousand  pardons,"  said  he,  rising. 
"  Burke,  continue  my  game,  while  I  try  if 
I  can't  push  fortune  tne  whole  way." 

So  saying,  and  without  listening  to  my 
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excnses  about  ignorance  of  play^  he  pressed 
me  into  his  seat^  and  pushed  his  way 
through  the  crowd  to  join  the  dancers* 

It  was  only  when  the  players  asked  me  if 
I  intended  to  ^o  on,  that  I  was  aware  of  the 

f>osition  in  which  I  found  myself.  I  knew 
ittle  more  of  the  game  than  I  had  learned 
in  looking  over  the  table^  bnt  I  was  aware 
of  the  strict  etiquette  in  all  the  play  of  so- 
ciety, which  enjoins  a  revenge  to  every 
loser,  so  that  I  continued  to  bet  and  stake 
for  Duchesne  as  I  had  seen  him  do  already, 
not,  however,  with  such  fortune.  He  had 
scarcely  left  the  table  when  luck  changed, 
and  now  I  saw  his  riches  decreasing  even 
more  rapidlv  than  they  had  been  accumu- 
lated. At  last,  after  a  long  run  of  ill  for- 
tune, when  I  had  staked  a  very  large  sum 
on  the  board,  just  as  the  banker  was  about 
to  begin,  I  changed  my  mind  and  with- 
drew half  of  it. 

"No,  no,  let  it  stay,'*  wliispered  a  voice 
in  my  ear ;  "the  sooner  this  is  over  the 
better." 

I  turned — it  was  Duchesne  himself,  who 
for  some  time  had  been  seated  behind  my 
chair  and  looking  on  at  the  game. 

Fleeting  as  was  the  glance  I  had  of  his 
features,  i  fancied  thev  were  somewhat 
paler  than  usual.  Oould.  this  be  from  the 
turn  of  fortune  ?  But  no.  I  watched  him 
now,  and  I  perceived  that  he  never  even 
looked  at  the  ^ame.  At  last,  I  staked  all 
that  remained  m  one  coup,  and  lost ;  when, 
drawing  forth  my  own  purse,  I  was  about 
to  make  another  bet — "No,  no,  Burkc^" 
whispered  he  in  my  ear,  "I  was  only  wait- 
ing tot  this  moment.  Let  us  come  away 
now.  I  rise  as  I  sat  down,  messieurs,"  he 
said,  gayly ;  while  he  added,  in  a  lower 
tone,  '*  muf  rhonneur.'^ 

"Have  you  had  enough  of  gayety  for  one 
night  ?"  said  he,  as  he  drew  my  arm  with- 
in nis.     "  Shall  we  turn  homeward  ?  " 

"  Willingly,"  said  I ;  for  somehow  I  felt 
chagrined  and  vexed  at  my  ill  luck,  and 
was  angry  with  myself  for  playing. 

"Come  along,  then ;  this  door  will  bring 
us  to  the  stairs." 

As  we  passed  along  hastily  through  the 
crowd,  I  saw  that  a  young  officer  in  a  hus- 
sar uniform  whispered  something  in  Du- 
chesne's ear,  to  which  he  quickly  replied, 
"Certainly;"  and  as  he  spoke  again  in 
the  same  low  tone,  Duchesne  answered, 
"Agreed,  sir,"  with  a  courteous  smile,  and 
a  look  of  much  pleasure. 

"Well,  Burke,"  said  he,  turning  to  me, 
"  these  are  about  the  most  splendid  salons 
in  Paris  ;  I  think  I  never  saw  more  perfect 
taste  ;  I  certainly  must  thank  you  for  being 
my  chaperon  here." 


"You  forget,  Duchesne,  the  DuchesBe 
de  Montserrat,  it  seems,"  said  I,  laughing. 

"By  Jove,  and  bo  I  had!"  said  he; 
"yet  the  initiative  lay  with  yon.  How  the 
termination  may  be,,  is  another  matter," 
added  he,  in  a  mumbling  voice,  not  intend- 
ed to  be  heard. 

"At  all  events,"  said  I,  puzzled  what  to 
say,  and  feeling  I  should  say  something, 
"I  am  happy  your  Bussian  friend  took  no 
notice  of  your  speech." 

"And  why  ?  said  he,  with  a  peculiar 
smile--"  ana  why  ?  " 

"  I  abhor  a  duel,  in  the  first  place." 

"  But,  my  dear  boy,  that  speech  smacks 
much  more  of  the  Ecole  des  Jesuites  than  of 
St  Cyr.  Don't  let  any  one  less  your  friend 
than  1  am  hear  you  say  so." 

"  I  care  not  who  may  hear  it.  Necessity 
may  make  me  meet  an  adversary  in  single 
combat ;  but  as  to  acting  the  cold-blooded 
part  of  a  bystander — ^as  to  being  the  wit- 
ness of  my  frieuii^s  crime,  or  his  own 
death—" 

"  Come,  come ;  when  you  exchange  the 
dolman  for  an  alb  I'll  listen  to  this  from 
you,  if  I  can  listen  to  it  from  any  one  ;  but, 
happily,  now  we  have  no  time  for  more  mo- 
rality, for  here  comes  the  carriage." 

Chatting  pleasantlv  about  the  sairie  and 
its  company,  we  rolled  along  toward  our 
quarters,  and  parted  with  a  cordial  shake 
of  the  hand  for  the  night. 


CHAPTER    LVI. 

▲  «&IlLLB  db  pouci." 

Whek  I  entered  the  breakfast-room  the 
following  morning,  I  found  Duchesne 
stretched  before  the  fire,  in  an  ea^y  chair, 
busily  engaged  in  reading  the  Moniieur  of 
that  day,  where  a  long  list  of  imperial 
"  ordonnances  "  filled  nearly  three  columns. 

"  Here  have  I  been,"  said  he,  "conning 
over  this  catalogue  of  princely  favor  these 
twenty  minutes,  and  yet  cannot  discern  one 
word  of  our  well-beloved  cousins  Captains 
Burke  and  Duchesne  ;  and  yet  there  seems 
to  be  a  hailstorm  of  promotions.  Some  of 
them  have  got  grand  dnchies — some,  prin- 
cipalities— some  have  the  cross  of  the  Le- 
gion—and here,  by  Jove !  are  some  endowed 
with  wives.  Now  that  his  Majesty  has  taken 
to  christening  and  marrying,  I  suppose 
we  shall  soon  see  him  administering  all  the 
succors  of  holy  Church.  Have  you  much 
interest  in  hearing  that  Talleyrand  is  to  be 
called  Prince  of  Benevente,  and  Murat  is 
now  Grand  Duke  of  Berg ;  that  Sebastiani 
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is  to  be  married  to  Mademoiselle  de  Coigny ; 
and  Monsieiir  Decazes^  fils  de  M.  Decazos^ 
has  taken  some  one  else  to  wife  ?  Oh  dear, 
oh  dear!  It's  all  very  tiresome,  and  not 
even  the  Ute  of  St,  Napoleon — " 

''  Of  whom  ?  "  said  I,  laughing. 

'*  St.  Napoleon,  parbleu  /—it's  no  iokinff 
matter,  I  assure  you.  Here  is  the  letter  of 
the  cardinal  legate  to  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  France^  commanding  that  the 
first  Sunday  in  the  August  of  each  year 
should  be  set  apart  to  celebrate  his  saint- 
ship,  with  an  account  of  the  processions  to 
take  place,  and  various  plenary  indulgences 
to  the  pious  who  shall  present  themselves 
on  the  occasion.  Fouche  could  tell  you  the 
names  of  some  people  who  bled  freely  to 
get  rid  of  all  this  trumpery ;  and,  in  good 
sooth,  if  8  rather  hard,  if  we  could  not  en- 
dure St.  Louis,  to  be  obliged  to  tolerate  St. 
Napoleon — saints,  like  Bordeaux  wine,  be- 
ing all  the  more  palatable  when  they  have 
age  to  mellow  them.  I  could  forgive  any- 
thing, however,  but  this  system  of  forced 
marriages — ^it  smacks  too  much  of  old  Fred- 
erick for  my  taste  ;  and  one  cannot  always 
have  the  luck  of  your  friend  General  d'Au- 
vergne." 

I  felt  my  cheek  grow  burning  hot  at  the 
words.  Duchesne  did  not  notice  my  con- 
fusion, but  continued  : 

*'  And  yet,  of  all  the  ill-assorted  unions 
for  which  his  sainted  Majesty  will  have  to 
account  hereafter,  that  was  unquestionably 
the  most  extraordinary." 

*'  But  I  have  heard,  and  I  believe  it  too, 
that  the  marriage  was  not  of  the  Emperor's 
making  ;  it  was  purely  a  matter  of  lilking." 

"  Come,  come,  Burke,"  said  he,  laugh- 
ing, **  you  will  not  tell  me  that  the  hand- 
somest girl  at  the  court,  with  a  large  dow- 
ry, an  ancient  name,  and  every  advantage 
of  position,  marries  an  old  weather-beaten 
solaier — the  senior  officer  of  her  own  father 
once— of  her  own  free  will  and  choice.  The 
thing  is  absurd.  No,  na  These  arc  the 
imperial  recompenses,  when  grand  duchies 
are  scarce  and  confiscations  few.  The  Em- 
peror does  not  travel  for  'nothing.  He 
Drought  back  with  him  from  Egypt  some- 
thing besides  his  Mameluke  guard — ^that 
clever  trick  the  pachas  have  of  providing  a 
favorite  with  an  ex-sultana.  There,  there 
— don*t  look  so  angrily.  We  shall  both  be 
marshals  of  France  one  of  these  days,  and 
that  may  reconcile  one  to  a  great  deal." 

*' Yon  are  determined  to  owe  nothing  of 
jour  promotion  to  a  blind  devotion  to  Na- 
poleon— ^that's  certain,"  said  I,  annoyed  at 
the  tone  of  insolent  disparagement  in  which 
lie  spoke. 

"You  are  right— perfectly  right  there^" 
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replied  he,  in  a  quiet  tone  of  voice.  '*  No 
man  would  rather  hug  himself  up  in  an  il- 
lusion, if  he  could  but  make  it  minister  to 
his  pleasure  or  his  enjoyment ;  but  when  it 
does  neither — when  the  material  is  so  flimsy 
as  to  be  seen  through  at  every  minute — I 
throw  it  from  me  as  a  worthless  garment, 
unfit  to  wear." 

"  Can  you,  then,  deem  Napoleon's  glory 
such?^' 

*'  Of  course,  to  me,  it  is.  How  am  I  a 
sharer  in  his  triumphs,  save  as  the  charger 
that  marches  in  the  cavalcade  ?    You  don't 

{)erceive  that  I,  as  the  descendant  of  an  old 
oyalist  family,  would  have  fared  far  better 
with  the  Bourbons,  from  reasons  of  blood 
and  kindred  ;  and  a  hundred  times  better 
with  the  Jacobins,  from  very  recklessness." 

'*  How  then  came  it — " 

'*  I  will  spare  you  the  question.  I  neither 
liked  emigration  nor  the  guillotine,  and 
preferred  tne  slow  suffering  of  ennui  to  the 
quick  death  of  the  scaffold.  There  has 
been  but  one  career  in  France  for  many  a 
day  past.  I  adopted  it,  as  much  from  ne- 
cessity as  choice — I  followed  it  more  from 
habit  than  either." 

"But  you  cannot  be  insensible  to  the 
greatness  of  your  country,  nor  her  success 
inarms." 

"Nor  am  I ;  but  these  things  are  a  small 
ingredient  in  patriotism.     You,  the  stran- 

Ser,  share  with  us  all  our  triumphs  in  the 
eld.  But  the  inherent  features  of  a  na- 
tion—the distinctive  traits  of  which  every 
son  of  the  soil  feels  proud — where  are  they 
now  ?  What  is  France  to  me  more  than  to 
you  ?  One  half  my  kindred  are  exiled ; 
of  those  who  remain,  many  regard  me  as  a 
renegade.  Their  properties  confiscated, 
themselves  suspected,  what  tie  binds  them 
to  this  country  ?  You  are  not  more  an 
alien  here  than  I  am." 

"And  yet,  Duchesne,  you  shed  your 
blood  freely  for  this  same  cause  you  con- 
demn. You  charged  the  Pratzen,  some 
days  ago,  with  four  squadrons,  against  a 
whole  column  of  Russian  cavalry." 

"  Ay,  and  would  again  to-morrow,  boy. 
Had  you  been  a  gambler,  I  needn't  have 
told  you  that  it  is  the  game,  not  the  stake, 
that  interests  the  real  gamester.  But  come, 
do  not  fancy  I  want  to  make  you  a  convert 
to  these  tiresome  theories  of  mine.  What 
say  you  to  the  pretty  Mademoiselle  Pauline? 
Did  you  admire  her  much  ?" 

"  She  is  unquestionably  very  handsome  ; 
but,  if  I  must  confess  it,  her  manner  to- 
ward me  was  too  ungracious  to  make  me 
loud  in  her  praise." 

"  I  like  tnat,  I  vow,'*  said  Duchesne  ; 
. "  that  saucy  air  has  anindjcscribable  charm 
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for  me.  I  don't  know  if  it  is  not  the  very 
thin^  wh  ich  pleases  me  most  about  her.  She 
has  oeen  spoiled  by  flattery  and  admira- 
tion ;  for  her  beanty  and  her  fortune  are 
prizes  in  the  great  wheel.  And  that  she  is 
aware  of  the  fact  is  nothing  wonderful,  con- 
sidering that  she  hears  it  repeated  every 
evening  of  her  life,  by  every  rank  in  the 
seiTiee,  from  a  Marshal  of  France  down  to 
— a  captain  in  the  chasseurs  a  chevaly'*  said 
lie,  laughing. 

"Who,  probably,  was  one  of  the  last 
to  tell  her  so,"  said  I,  looking  at  him  slyly. 

<*  What  have  we  here  ?  "  said  he,  sudden- 
ly, without  paying  any  attention  to  my  re- 
mark, as  he  again  took  up  the  Moniteur, 
*'  *  It  is  rumoild  that  the  Russian  Prince, 
Drobretski,  was  dangerously  wounded  this 
morning  in  an  affair  of  honor  ;  the  names 
of  the  other  party  and  the  seconds  are  still 
unknown ;  but  the  efforts  of  the  police, 
stimulated  by  the  express  command  of  the 
Emperor,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  succeed  in 
discovering  them  ere  long.' " 

'^  Is  not  that  the  name  of  your  Russian 
friend  of  last  night,  Duchesne  ?  " 

"Yes;  and  the  same  person,  too,  for- 
merly Russian  minister  at  Madrid  and  lat- 
terly residing  on  his  parole  at  Paris,"  con- 
tinued he,  reading  from  the  paper.  "  *  The 
very  decided  part  his  Majesty  has  taken 
against  the  practice  of  dueling  is  strength- 
ened on  this  occasion  by  a  recent  order  of 
council  respecting  the  prisoners  on  parole.' 
Diahle!  Burke,  what  a  scrupulous  turn 
Napoleon  seems  to  have  taken  in  regard  to 
these  Cossacks.  And  here  follows  a  long 
list  of  witnesses  who  have  seen  nothing, 
and  suspicious  circumstances  that  occur 
every  morning  in  the  week  without  remark. 
After  all,  I  don't  think  the  Empire  has  ad- 
vanced us  much  on  the  score  of  police — the 
same  threadbare  jests,  the  same  old  practi- 
cal jokes,  amused  the  bourgeoisie  m  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV." 

"  I  don't  clearly  understand  your  mean- 
ing." 

"It  is  simply  this:  that  every  govern- 
ment of  France,  from  Pepin  downward, 
has  understood  the  value  of  throwing  public 
interest,  from  time  to  time,  on  a  false  scent, 
and  to  this  end  has  maintained  a  police. 
Now,  if  for  any  cause  his  Majesty  thought 
proper  to  incarcerate  that  Russian  Prince 
in  the  Temple,  or  La  Force,  the  affair 
would  cause  a  tremendous  sensation  in 
Paris,  and  soon  would  ring  over  the  whole 
of  Germany  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  with 
every  variation  of  despotism,  tyranny,  and 
all  tnat,  attached  to  it,  long  before  any  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  the  step  could 
be  remized.    Whereas,  see  the  effect  of  an 


opposite  policy.  By  this  report  of  a  duel, 
for  instance—!  doni;  mean  to  assert  it  false, 
here — the  whole  object  is  attained,  and  an 
admirable  subject  of  imperial  praise  ob- 
tained into  the  bargain.  Governments 
have  learned  wisdom  from  the  cuttle-fish, 
and  can  muddy  the  water  on  their  enemies 
at  the  moment  of  danger.  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  looked 
badly  this  morning  " 

"It  is  evident,  then,  you  disbelieve  the 
whole  statement  about  the  duel." 

"My  dear   friend,"  said   he,   smiling, 
"  who  is  there  in  all  Paris,  from  Montmar- 
tre  to  St.  Denis,  believes,  or  disbelieves, 
any  one  thing  in  the  times  we  live  in  ? 
Have  we  not  trusted  so  implicitly  for  years 
past  to  the  light  of  our  reason,  that  we  have 
actually  injured  our  eyesight  with  its  bril- 
liancy r     Little  reproach,  indeed,  to  our 
minds,  when  our  very  senses  seem  to  mis- 
lead us — when  one  sees  the  people  who 
enter  the  Tuileries  now,  with  embroidered 
coats,  who,  in  our  fathers'  days,  never  came 
nearer  to  it  than  the  Place  du  Carrousel. 
Helas !  it's  no  time  for  incredulity,  that*s 
certain.     But  to  conclude,"  said  he,  turn- 
ing to  the  paper  once  more — "  '  The  cwn- 
missaires  ae  police  throughout  Paris  have 
received  orders  to  spare  no  effort  to  un- 
ravel the  mystery,  and  detect  the  other  jmr- 
ties  in  this  unhappy  affair.'    Military  tri- 
bunal— prisoners    on    parole — rights    of 
hospitality — honor  of  Prance — and  the  old 
peroration,  the  usual  compliment  on  the 
wisdom  which  presides  over  every  depart- 
ment of  state.     How  weary  I  do  become  of 
all  this  !    Let  your  barber  puff  his  dye  for 
the  whiskers,   or  your  bootmaker  tlie  in- 
comparable effulgence  of  his  blacking,  the 
thing  is  in  keeping,  no  one  objects  to  it. 
I  don't  find  fault  with  my  old  friend  Pi- 
gault  Lebrun,  if  he  now  and  then  plays  the 
critic  on  himself,  and  shows  the  world  the 
beauties   they   neglectfully  slurred    over. 
But,  Burke^  nave  you  ever  seen  a  bureau  de 
police  f  " 

"  Never ;  and  I  have  the  greatest  curiosity 
to  do  so." 

"  Come,  then,  I'll  be  your  guide ;  the 
commissaire  of  this  quarter  has  a  very  ex- 
tended jurisdiction,  stretching  away  toward 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  ;  and  if  there  be  any- 
thing in  this  report,  he  is  certain  to  know 
it ;  and  assuredly,  no  other  topic  will  be 
talked  of  till  to-morrow  evening,  for  it's 
not  Opera  night,  and  Talma  does  not  play 
either." 

I  willingly  accepted  this  proposition  ;  and 
when  our  breakfaist  was  over,  we  mounted 
our  horses,  and  set  out  for  the  place  in 
question. 
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"If  tho  torms  of  justice  where  we  are  i  no  means  the  worst  of  1  he  quarter.  Though 
aow  going/'  said  Duchesne,  "  he  divested  t  M.  de  Cliampagny,  in  his  late  report,  makes 
3f  much  of  their  pomp  and  cei-emony,  be  no  mention  of  these  *  signs  of  prosperity,' 
iSsUK^d  of  one  thing,  it  is  not  at  the  ex-  [we  are  now  entering  tlie  region  where,  even 
Ten.se  of  the  more  material  essence.  Of  all ,  in  noonday,  the  passage  is  deemed  perilous ; 
hejioliee  tribunals  about  Paris,  this  ob-  but  the  numlxjr  of  police  agents  on  duty 
cure  diiu  in  the  Kue  de  Dix  Sous  is  the  to-day  will  make  the  journey  a  safe  one.'' 
no5t  effective.  Situated  in  a  quarter  where  |  The  street  we  entered  at  tfie  moment  C(m- 
:rime  is  as  rife  as  fever  in  the  Pontine  jsistedt)f  amass  of  tall  houses,  almost  falling 
tfar^iies,  it  has  become  acquainted  with  the  ;  from  decay  and  neglect ;  scarcelv  a  window 
launts  and  habits  of  the  lowest  class  in  Paris  ',  remained  ni  manv  of  them — while  in  front, 
-the  lowest  class,  probably,  in  any  city  of  |a  row  of  miserable  booths,  formed  of  nide 
SurLJjx?.  Watching  with  parental  solicitude,  I  planks,  narrowed  the  passage  to  a  mere 
t  tracks  the  criminal  from  his  first  step  in  :path,  scarce  wide  enougli  for  three  i)eople 
rice  to  his  last  deed  in  crime ;  from  his ;  abreast.  There,  vice  of  every  description, 
[)etty  theft  to  his  murder.  Knowing  the  and  drimkenness,  waited  not  for  the  dark 
aeces-fities  to  which  poverty  impels  men,  houi-s  to  shroud  them,  but  came  forth  in 
md  studying  with  attention  the  impulses  the  sunlight — the  ruffian  shouts  of  intoxica- 
th:u  grow  up  amid  desi>air  and  hunger,  it  t ion  mingling  with  the  almost  maniacal 
Fees  motives  through  a  mist  of  intervening  j  laugh  of  misery,  or  the  reckless  chorus  of 
circurastances  that  would  baffle  less  subtle  some  degrading  song.  Half-naked  wretches 
ot-servL-rs,  and  can  trace  the  tortuous  wind-  leaned  from  the  windows  as  we  passed  along, 
ings  of  crime  where  no  other  sight  could  some  staring  in  stupid  wonderment  at  our 
finJ  the  clue.  Is  it  not  strange  to  think  ajipearance  ;  others  saluting  us  with  mock- 
irith  what  ingenuity  men  will  investigate .  cry  and  grimace — or  even  calling  out  to  us 
the  minute  anatomy  of  vice,  and  how  little  in  the  slang  dialect  of  the  place. 
tbcy  will  do  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  its  **  Yes,"  said  Duchesne,  as  he  saw  the  ex- 
reint«Iy  ?  Like  the' surgeon,  enamored  of  ])ression  of  horror  and  disgust  the  scene  im- 
hkojKniting  skill,  he  would  rather  exhibit  pressed  on  me,  **here  are  the  rotting  seeds 
bis  dexterity  in  the  amputation,  than  his  of  revolutions  putrifying,  to  germinate  at 
science  in  saving  the  limb.  Such  is  the  some  future  da  v.  fetaiwation  and  vice, 
bariMu  «.«f  the  police  in  the  poorer  quarters,  misery,  even  to  desi)air,  inhabit  every  den 
In  :h'j  more  lashionable  ones  it  takes  a  around  you.  The  furious  and  bloodtliirsty 
bigbcr  flight,  amusing  the  world  with  its  wretch  of  '92,  the  Chouan,  the  Jacobite, 
Kenes;  alternately  humorous  and  pathetic,  the  escaped  galley-slave,  the  untaken  mur- 
ii forms  a  kind  of  feature  in  the  literature  iderer,  are  here,  side  by  side — crime  their 
of  the  period,  and  is  the  only  reading  of .  great  bond  of  union.  To  this  place  men 
tbousLU'Is.  In  these  places  the  coninihsairc !  come  for  an  assassin,  or  a  false  witness,  as 
S usually  a  Ao«  i'?'m?2/ and  a  wit ;  despising  to  a  market.  Such  are  the  wrecks  the  re- 
tk  iriiriVable  function  of  administering  the  tiring  waves  of  a  revolution  have  left  us. 
hw,  hv  takes  his  seat  upon  the  bench,  to  So  long  as  the  trade  of  blood  lasted,  openly, 
ftp  jokes  with  the  witnesses,  ])uzzle  the  like  vultures,  they  fattened  on  it ;  but  once 
Jpmplainant,  and  embari'iiss  the  prisoner. 
io  the  ri.i)orters  alone  is  ho  civil ;  and  in 
iWuni,  his  poor  witticisms  appear  in  the 
liom:ng    papers,    with    the   usual    Moud 


the  reign  of  order  restored,  they  were  driven 
to  murder  and  outrage  as  a  livelihood." 

While  he  was  speaking,  we  approached  a 
narrow  arched  i)assage,  withm  which  a 
aaditer,'  "that  never  existed  save  in  type."  j  flight  of  stone  stejDS  arose.  *^  We  dismount 
As  we  thus  chatted,  we  entered  a  qilarter  liore,''  said  he.  At  the  same  moment  a 
if  dir.y  and  narrow  streets,  inhabited  by  a  gronj)  of  ragged  creatures,  of  every  age,  sur- 
ioor-I< waking,  squalid  jioiiulation — the  wo-  rounded  us  to  hold  our  horses,  not  noticing 
oen,  with  little  to  mark  their  sex  in  tlieir  the  orderly  who  rode  at  some  distance  be- 
oarse,  heavy  countenances,  wore  colored  lijiul  ns.  1  followed  Duchesne  up  the  stej)?, 
icrchivfs  on  their  heads,  in  lieu  of  a  cap,  and  along  a  gloomy  corridor,  to  a  little 
nd  wf-ro,  for  the  most  part,  without  shoes  court- vard,  where  several  dismounted  gen- 
K  Ftc<:kiijgs.  The  men,  a  brutalized,  stu-darme's  were  standing  in  a  circle,  chatting. 
ttd  race,  .^^t  smoking  in  the  doorways — ^  Passing  through  this,  wo  entered  a  dirty, 
carcely  lifting  their  eyes  as  we  passed;  or 'mean-looking  house,  around  the  door  of 
ome  were  eating  a  coai-se  morsel  of  black  =  which  several  people  were  collected,  some 
ye  bread,  which,  by  their  eagerness  in  de- :  of  whom  saluted  the  chevalier  as  he  came 
ourng  it,  seemed  an  unusual  delicacy.        up. 

"Yo'i  scarcely  believed  there  was*such>     "Wlio  are  these  fellows  ?"  said  I.  "Tliey 
wveny  in  Paris/"  said  be ;  "  but  this  is  by  \ seem  to  know  you." 
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"  Oh  '  nothing  but  the  common  police 
spies/'  said  he,  carelessly ;  "  the  fellows 
who  lounge  about  the  cabarets  and  the  low 

f ambling-nouses.  But  here  comes  one  of 
igher  mark."  As  he  spoke,  he  laid  his 
hand  on  the  arm  of  a  tall,  powerful-look- 
ing man,  in  a  blouse ;  he  wore  immense 
whiskers,  and  a  great  beard,  descending  far 
below  his  chin.  "  Ah  I  Bocquin, .  what 
hare  we  got  going  forward  to-day  ?  I  came 
to  show  a  YOung  iriend  here  the  interior  of 
your  salle. 

"  Monsieur  le  Capitaine,  your  most  obe- 
dient," said  the  man,  in  a  deep  yoice,  as  he 
removed  his  casquette,  and  bowed  ceremo^ 
niously  to  us  ;  '^  and  yours,  also,  monsieur," 
added  he,  turning  to  me.  "  Why,  there's 
nothing  to  speak  of,  save  that  duel,  capi- 
taine." 

''Gome,  come,  Bocqnin,  no  nonsense 
with  me.   What  was  that  story  got  up  for?  " 

"Ah  I  you  mistake  there,"  saia  Boc- 
quin.  *'  By  Jove  I  there's  a  man  badly 
wounded,  shot  through  the  neck,  and  no 
one  to  tell  a  word  about  it.  No  seconds 
present,  the  thing  done  quite  privately,  the 
wounded  man  left  at  his  own  door,  and  the 
other  off — Heaven  knows  where." 

"  And  you  believe  this  tale,  Bocquin," 
said  Duchesne,  superciliously. 

**  Believe  it ! — that  I  do.  I  have  been 
to  see  the  place  where  the  man  lay ;  and, 
by  tracking  the  wheel-marks,  I  have  dis- 
covered they  came  from  the  Champs  Ely- 
sees.  The  cabriolet,  too,  was  a  private 
one— no  fiacre  has  got  so  narrow  a  tire  to 
the  wheel." 

"  Closely  followed  up — eh,  Burke  ?  " 
said  the  Cnevalier,  turning  toward  me  with 
a  smile  of  admiration  at  his  sagacity.  ''  Oo 
on,  BocQuin." 

"  Well,  I  followed  the  scent  to  the  Bar- 
ridre  de  I'Etoile,  where  I  learned  that  one 
cabriolet  passed  toward  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, ana  returned  in  about  half  an  hour. 
As  the  pace  was  a  sharp  one,  I  guessed 
they  could  not  have  gone  far,  and  so  I 
turned  into  the  wood  at  the  first  road  to 
the  right,  where  there  is  least  recourse  of 
people,  and,  by  Jove  I  I  was  all  correct 
There,  in  a  small  open  space  between  the 
trees,  I  saw  the  marks  of  recent  footsteps, 
and  a  little  further  on,  found  the  grass  all 
covered  with  blood." 

*'  Monsieur  Bocquin  !  Monsieur  Bocquin ! 
the  commissaire  wants  you,"  cried  a  voice 
from  the  landing  of  the  stair  ;  and  with  an 
apology  for  leaving  thus  suddenly,  he  turned 
away.  We  followed,  however,  curious  to 
hear  the  remainder  of  this  singular  his- 
tory ;  and,  after  some  difiiculty,  succeeded 
in  ginning  admittance  to  a  small  room. 


now  densely  crowded  with  people,  the 
most  of  whom  were  of  the  very  lowest 
class.  The  commiasaire  speedily  made 
place  for  us  beside  him  on  the  bench  ;  for, 
like  every  one  else  in  any  conspicuous  posi- 
tion, he  also  was  an  acquaintance  of  Du- 
chesne. 

While  the  commissaire  conversed  with 
Bocquin  in  a  low  tone,  we  had  time  to 
observe  the  salle  and  its  occupants.  Ex- 
cept the  witnesses,  two  or  three  of  whom 
wei'e  respectable  persons,  they  were  the 
squalid-looking,  ragged  wretches  of  the 
quarter,  listenmg  with  the  greedy  appetite 
of  crime  to  any  tale  of  bloodshed.  The 
surgeon,  who  had  just  returned  from  visit- 
ing the  wounded  man,  was  waiting  to  be 
examined.  To  him  now  the  cofmnissaire 
directed  his  attention.  It  appeared  that 
the  wound  was  by  no  means  of  the  danger- 
ous character  described,  being  merely 
through  the  fieshy  poition  of  the  neck, 
without  injuring  any  part  of  importance. 
Having  described  circumstantially  the  ex- 
tent of  the  injury,  and  its  probable  cause, 
he  replied  to  a  question  of  the  commissaire 
that  no  entreaty  could  persuade  the 
wounded  man  to  give  any  explanation  of 
the  occuiTence,  nor  mention  the  name  of 
his  adversary.  Duchesne  paid  little  appa- 
rent attention  to  the  evidence,  and,  before  it 
was  concluded,  asked  me  if  I  were  satisfies! 
with  my  police  experience,  and  disposed  to 
move  away.  Just  at  this  moment  there  was 
a  stir  among  the  people  around  the  door,  and 
we  heard  the  oSicers  of  the  court  cry  out, 
*^  Room  !  make  way  there  I "  and  the  same 
moment  General  Duroc  entered,  accom- 
panied by  an  aide-de-camp.  He  had  been 
sent  specially  by  the  Emperor,  to  ascer- 
tain what  progress  the  investigation  had 
made.  His  Majesty  had  determined  to 
push  the  inquiry  to  its  utmost  limits.  The 
general  appeared  dissatisfied  with  the  little 
prospect  tnei*e  appeared  of  elucidation ; 
and,  turning  to  Duchesne,  remarked  : 

*'  This  is  peculiarly  ill-timed  just  now, 
as  negotiations  are  pending  with  Russia, 
and  the  prince's  family  are  about  the  per- 
son of  the  Czar." 

^^  But  as  the  wound  would  seem  of  little 
consequence,  in  a  few  days,  perhaps,  the 
whole  thing  may  blow  over,"  said  Du- 
chesne. 

"It  is  for  that  very  reason,''  replied 
Duroc,  earnestly,  "that  we  are  pressed  for 
time.  The  object  is  to  mark  the  senti- 
ments of  his  Majesty  nma.  Should  the 
prince  be  once  pronounced  out  of  danger, 
it  will  be  too  late  for  sympathy." 

"Oh,  I  perceive,"  said  Duchesne,  smil- 
ing ;  "  your  observation  is  most  jmL    U 
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my  friend,  here,  however,  cannot  put  you 
on  the  track,  I  fear  you  haye  little  to  hope 
for  el8ewhei"e/' 

'<I  am  aware  of  that,  and  Monsieur 
Caaehois  knows  the  ^reat  reliance  his 
Majesty  reposes  in  his  skill  and  activity. '^ 

Monsieur  Cauchois,  the  commissaire, 
bowed  with  a  most  respectful  air  at  the 
compliment,  probably  of  all  others  the 
highest  that  could  be  paid  him. 

"  A  brilliant  soiree  we  had  last  evening, 
Duchesne,"  said  the  general.  "I hope  this 
unhappy  affair  will  not  close  that  hoase  at 
present  You  are  aware  the  prince  is  the 
suitor  of  mademoiselle  ?  " 

"I  only  suspected  as  much,"  said  the 
Cheralier,  with  a  peculiar  smile.  ''  It  was 
my  first  evening  there." 

As  General  Duroc  addressed  a  few  words 
in  a  low  tone  to  the  conimissaire,  the  man 
called  Bocquin  approached  the  bench,  and 
handed  up  a  small  slip  of  paper  to  Du- 
chesne. The  chevalier  opened  it,  and 
having  thrown  his  eyes  over  it,  passed  it 
into  my  hand.  All  1  could  see  were  two 
words,  written  coarsely  with  the  pencil — 
"How  much?" 

The  chevalier  turned  the  back  of  the  pa- 
per and  wrote — "Fifty  Napoleons." 

On  reading  which  the  large  man  tore  the 
scrap,  and  nodding  slightly  with  his  head, 
sauntered  from  the  room.  We  rose  a  few 
moments  after,  and  having  taken  a  formal 
leave  of  the  general  and  the  commissaire, 
proceeded  toward  the  street,  where  we  had 
left  our  horses.  As  we  passed  along  the  cor- 
ridor, however,  we  found  Bocquin  awaiting 
us.  He  opened  a  door  into  a  small,  mean- 
looking  apartment,  of  which  he  appeared  the 
otmer.  Having  ushered  us  in,  and  cau- 
tiously closed  it  behind  him,  he  drew  from 
his  jx)cket  a  piece  of  cloth,  to  which  a  but- 
ton and  a  piece  of  gold  embroidery  were 
attached. 

**  Your  lacket  would  be  spoiled  without 
this  morsel,  captain,"  said  he,  laughing,  in 
a  low,  dry  laugh. 

"So  it  would,  Bocquin,"  said  Duchesne, 
examining  his  coat,  which  I  now  perceived 
was  torn  on  the  shoulder,  and  a  small  piece, 
the  exact  one  in  his  hand,  wanting,  but 
which  had  escaped  my  attention  from  the 
mass  of  gold  lace  and  embroidery  with 
which  it  was  covered. 

"Do  you  know,  Bocquin,"  said  Du- 
chesne, in  a  tone  much  graver  than  ho  had 
used  before,  '*  I  never  noticed  that  ?  " 

**Parbleuf  I  believe  you,"  said  he, 
laughing  ;  *'  nor  did  I,  till  you  sat  on  the 
bench ;  when  I  was  so  pleased  with  your 
coolness,  I  could  not,  for  the  life  of  me, 
interrupt  you." 


*'Have  you  got  any  money,  Burke?" 
said  the  Chevalier,  **some  twenty  gold 
pieces — " 

"No,  no,  captain,"  said  Bocquin,  "not 
now — another  time.  I  must  call  upon  you 
one  of  these  mornings  about  another  affair, 
and  it  will  be  time  enough  then." 

"As  you  please,  Boc<iuin,"  said  the 
Chevalier,  putting  up  his  purse  again ; 
"and  so,  tul  we  meet." 

"Till  we  meet,  gentlemen,"  replied  the 
other,  as  he  bowed  us  respectfully  to  the 
door. 

"You  seem  to  have  but  a  very  faint 
eomprehension  of  all  this,  Burke,"  said 
Duchesne,  as  he  took  my  arm  ;  "you  look 
confoundedly  puzzled,  I  must  say." 

"  If  I  didn't,  I  should  be  an  admirable 
actor — that's  all,"  said  I. 

"  Why,  I  think  the  thing  is  plain  enough, 
in  all  conscience  ;  Bocquin  found  that  piece 
of  my  jacket  on  the  ground,  and,  of  course, 
the  affair  was  in  his  hands." 

"  Why,  do  vou  mean  to  sav— " 

"That  I  snot  Monsieur  le  Prince  this 
morning,  at  a  quarter  past  seven  o'clock — 
and  felt  devilisn  uncomfortable  about  it  till 
the  last  ten  minutes,  my  boy.  If  I  did  not 
confide  the  matter  to  you  before,  it  was  be- 
cause that  until  all  chance  of  detection  was 
passed,  I  could  not  expose  yon  to  the  risk  of 
an  examination  before  the  prefet  de  police. 
Happily  now  these  dangers  are  all  over. 
Bocquin  is  too  clever  a  fellow  not  to  throw 
all  the  other  spies  on  a  wrong  scent,  so  that 
we  need  have  no  fear  of  the  result."  I 
could  scarcely  credit  the  evidence  of  my 
senses,  at  the  coolness  and  duplicity  of  the 
chevalier  throughout  an  affair  of  such  im- 
minent risk,  nor  was  I  less  astonished  at 
the  account  he  gave  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ing. 

One  word,  on  leaving  the  soiree,  had  de- 
cided there  should  be  a  meeting  the  follow- 
ing day  ;  and  as  the  Russian  well  knew  the 
danger  of  his  adventure,  from  the  law 
which  was  recently  passed  regarding  pris- 
oners on  parole,  he  proposed  they  should 
meet  without  seconds  on  either  side.  Du- 
chesne acceded  ;  and  it  was  arranged  that 
the  chevaJier  should  drive  along  the  Rue 
de  Rivoli,  at  seven  the  next  mormng,  where 
the  Russian  would  join  him,  and  they 
should  drive  together  to  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne. 

"To  do  my  Cossack  justice,"  said  Du- 
chesne, "he  behaved  admirably  through- 
out the  whole  affair ;  and  on  taking  his 
place  beside  me  in  the  cab,  entered  into 
conversation  freely  and  easily  on  the  topics 
of  the  day.  We  chatted  of  the  campaign — 
of  the  cavalry — of  the  Russian  service — 
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their  size  and  equipment  only  needing  a 
higher  organization  to  make  them  firfit-rate 
troops.  We  spoke  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, of  whom  he  was  evidently  proud, 
and  much  pleased  to  hear  the  favorable 
opinion  Napoleon  entertained  of  his  ability 
and  capacity  ;  and  it  was  in  the  middle  of 
an  anecdote  about  Savary  and  the  Czar  we 
arrived  at  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  the  details  of  the 
affair,  save  that  we  loaded  our  own  pistols, 
and  stepped  the  ^ound  ourselves.  They 
were  like  other  things  of  the  same  sort— - 
the  first  shot  concluded  the  matter.  I 
aimed  at  his  shoulder,  but  the  pistol  threw 
high.  As  to  his  bullet,  it  was  only  a  while 
ago  I  knew  it  went  so  near  me.  It  was 
nervous  work,  passing  the  barriere ;  for 
had  he  not  made  an  effort  to  sit  up  straight 
in  the  cab,  the  sentry  might  have  detained 
and  examined  us.  All  that  you  heard 
about  his  being  left  at  his  own  door,  cov- 
ered with  blood,  and  fainting,  I  need  not 
tell  you  has  no  truth.  I  never  left  the  spot 
till  the  door  was  opened,  and  I  saw  him  in 
the  hands  of  a  servant.  Of  course  I  con- 
cealed my  face,  and  then  drove  off,  at  full 
speed." 

By  this  time  we  arrived  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg, and  Duchesne,  with  all  the  coolness 
in  the  world,  joined  a  knot  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  discussing  the  duel,  and  endeav- 
oring, by  sundry  clever  and  ingenious  ex- 
planations, to  account  for  the  circumstance. 

As  I  sauntered  along  to  my  quailiers,  I 
pondered  over  the  adventure,  ana  the  char- 
acter of  the  chevalier ;  and  however  I  might 
turn  the  matter  in  my  mind,  one  thought 
was  ever  uppermost — a  sincere  wisli  that 
I  had  not  been  made  his  confidant  in  the 
secret. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

THE  RETURN  OF   THE  WOUNDED. 

A  PEW  mornings  after  this  occurrence, 
when,  as  Duchesne  himself  prophesied,  all 
memorv  of  it  was  completelv  forgotten,  the 
ordre  aujonr  from  the  Tuiferies  command- 
ed all  the  troops  then  garrisoned  in  Paris 
to  be  under  arms  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
Champs  Elysees,  when  the  Emperor  would 

!)ass  them  in  review.  The  spectacle  had, 
lowerer,  another  object,  which  was  not 
generally  known.  The  convoys  of  the 
wounded  from  Austerlitz  were  that  same 
day  to  arrive  at  Paris,  and  the  display  of 
troops  was  intended  at  once  to  honor  this 
entree,  ELui  give  to  the  sad  procession  of 
the  maimed  and  dying  the  semblance  of  a 


triumph.  Such  were  the  artful  devices 
which  ever  ministered  to  the  deceit  of  the 
nation,  and  suffered  them  to  look  on  but 
one  side  of  their  glory. 

As  I  anticipated,  the  chevalier  was  greats 
ly  out  of  temper  at  the  whole  of  this 
proceeding.  He  detested  nothing  more 
than  those  military  displays  which  are  ^ot 
up  for  the  populace  ;  he  despised  the  exhi- 
bition of  troops  to  the  vulgar  and  unmeaning 
cnticism  of  tailors  and  mirbers ;  and,  more 
than  all,  he  shrank  from  the  companion- 
ship of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris — 
those  shop-keeping  soldiers,  with  their 
umbrellas  and  spectacles,  who  figured  with 
such  pride  on  these  occa6ion& 

'^  Another  affair  like  this,"  said  he, 
passionately,  **and  I'd  resign  my  com- 
mission. A  procession  at  the  Porte  St. 
Martin — the  bcBuf  gras  on  Easter  Monday 
— Pm  your  man  for  either ;  but  to  sit  boft 
upright  on  your  saddle  for  three,  may- 
be four  houi'S — to  be  stared  at  by  every 
bourgeois  from  the  Bue  du  Bac — to  he 
pointed  at  with  pink  parasols,  and  oom- 
mred  with  some  ribbon-vender  of  the 
Boulevards — par  St.  Louis  I  I  can't  even 
bear  to  think  of  it !  Look  yonder,"  said 
he,  pointing  to  the  court  of  the  polace. 
Where  already  a  regiment  was  drawn  up, 
under  arms,  and  passing  in  inspection  he- 
fore  the  colonel ;  "  there  begins  the  drees- 
reheai*sal  ali*eady.  His  Majesty  says  mid- 
day— the  generals  of  division  draw  out  their 
men  at  eleven  o'clock — ^the  colonels  take  a 
look  at  their  corps  at  ten — the  chefs  de 
bataillon  at  nine — sxid^  parbleu  f  the  cor- 
porals are  at  work  by  aay-break.  Then, 
what  confounded  drilling  and  dressing  up, 
as  if  Napoleon  could  detect  the  sli^test 
waving  of  the  line  over  two  leagues  of 
ground;  while  yon  see  the  luckless  adju- 
tants flying  hither  and  thither,  cursing, 
imprecating,  and  threatening,  and  hastilv 
reiterating  at  the  head  of  each  company 
*  Remember,  men — be  sure  to  remember — 
that  when  the  drums  beat  to  arms,  you 
shout,  '^Vice  rEmperenrT^*  Rely  upon 
it,  Burke,  if  we  had  but  one  half  of  these 
preparations  before  a  battle  we'd  not  be 
the  dangerous  fellows  those  Russians  and 
Austrians  think  us." 

"Come,  come,"  said  I,  "you  shall  not 
persuade  me  that  the  soldiers  feel  no  pride 
on  these  occasions.  The  same  men  who 
fight  so  valiantly  for  their  Emperor — " 

"Stop  there,  I  be?  of  you,"  said  he, 
bursting  into  a  fit  of  laugliter.  "  I  must 
reallv  cry  halt  now.  So  long  as  you  lire, 
my  dear  friend,  let  nothing  induce  you  to 
repeat  that  worn  cant,  'Fight  for  their 
Emperor  ? '    Why,  they  fought  as  bravely 
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for  Turenne,  andVillarSy  and  Marechal 
Saxe ;  they  were  as  full  of  courage  under 
Moieau^  and  Kleber>  and  Desaix,  and  Hocbe 
— ay^  and  will  be  again  when  the  Emperor 
is  no  more,  and  Heaven  knows  who  stands 
in  his  place.  The  genius  of  a  French  army 
is  fighting,  not  for  gain,  nor  plunder,  nor 
even  for  glory,  so  much  as  for  fighting 
itself ;  and  he  is  the  best  man  who  gives 
them  most  of  it  What  reduced  the  reck- 
less hordes  of  the  revolution  to  habits  of 
discipline  and  obedience  but  the  war-like 
spirit  of  their  leaders,  whose  bravery  they 
respected  ?  And  tiiink  you  Napoleon  him- 
self does  not  feel  this  in  his  heart,  and 
know  the  necessity  of  continual  war,  to 
feed  the  insatiable  appetite  of  his  followers  ? 
In  a  wordy  my  friend,''  added  he,  in  a  tone 
of  mock  solemnity,  '^  we  area  great  peo])ley 
and  nature  intended  us  to  be  so,  by  giving 
us  a  language  in  which  'Qloire'  rhymes 
with  '  Victoire ; '  and  now  for  the  march, 
for  I  fancy  we  are  late  enough  already." 

There  are  few  sources  of  annoyance 
more  poignant  than  to  discover  any  illusion 
we  have  long  indulged  in  assailed  by  the 
sneers  and  sarcasms  of  another,  who  assumes 
a  tone  of  superior  wisdom  on  the  faith  of 
a  difference  of  opinion.  The  mass  of  our 
likings  and  disliiings  find  their  way  into 
our  heart,  more  from  impulse  than  reason, 
and  when  attacked  are  scarcely  defensible 
by  anv  effort  of  the  understanding.  This 
very  iact  renders  us  more  painfully  alive 
to  their  preservation,  and  we  shrink  in- 
stinctively from  any  discussion  of  them. 
While  such  is  the  case,  we  feel  more  bitter- 
ly the  cruelty  of  him  who,  out  of  mere 
wantonness,  can  sport  with  the  sources  of 
our  happiness,  and  assail  the  hidden  stores 
of  BO  many  of  our  pleasures,  for,  unhappily, 
the  mockery  once  listened  to  lies  associated 
with  the  idea  forever. 

Already  had  Duchesne  stripped  me  of 
more  than  one  delusion,  and  made  me  feel 
that  I  was  but  indulging  in  a  deceptive 
happiness  in  my  dream  of  life  ;  and  often 
did  I  regret  that  I  ever  knew  him.  It  is 
not  enough  to  feel  the  sophistry  of  one's 
adversary,  you  should  be  able  to  det^  and 
expose  it,  otherwise  the  triumphant  tone 
he  assumes  gives  him  an  air  of  victory 
which  ends  by  imposing  on  yourself ;  and 
of  this  I  now  felt  convinced  in  my  own 


These  thoughts  rendered  me  silent  as  we 
wended  our  way  toward  the  Tuileries,  where 
the  various  oflicersof  the  staff  and  the  corps 
iTclite  were  assembled*  ^  Here  we  found 
several  of  the  marshals  in  waiting  for  the 
Emneror,  Vhile  the  Mameluke  Guard,  in 
all  tae  splendor  of  its  gay  equipments,  stood 


around  the  great  entrance  of  the  palace. 
Many  handsome  equipages  were  also  there ; 
one,  conspicuous  above  tne  rest  for  its  livery 
of  white  and  gold,  with  four  outriders,  be- 
longingto  Madame  Murat,  the  Grand  Duch- 
ess of  Berg,  whose  taste  for  splendor  and 
show  extended  to  every  department  o:f  her 
household. 

At  last  there  was  a  movement  in  those 
nearest  the  palace ;  the  drums  beat  to  arms, 
the  guard  within  the  vestibule  presented, 
and  the  Emperor  appeared,  followed  by  a 
brilliant  staff.  He  stood  for  a  few  seconds 
on  the  steps — ^his  hands  clasped  behind  his 
back,  and  his  head  a  little  bent  forward,  as 
if  in  thought ;  then,  drawing  himself  up, 
he  looked  with  a  gaze  of  proud  composure 
on  the  crowd  that  filled  the  court  of  the 
palace,  and  where  now  all  was  silent  and 
still.  Never  before  had  I  remarked  the 
same  imperious  expression  of  his  featui*es ; 
but  as  his  eye  ranged  over  the  brilliant  ar- 
ray, now,  I  could  read  the  innate  conscious- 
ness of  superiority  in  which  he  excelled. 
Ney,  Murat,  Victor,  Bessieres — how  little 
seemed  they  all  before  that  mighty  genius, 
whose  glory  they  but  reflected. 

Oh  !  how  lightly  their  did  I  deem  the 
mocking  jests  of  Duchesne,  or  all  that  his 
spirit  of  sarcasm  could  invent.  There  stood 
tlie  conqueror  of  Italy  and  Egypt — the 
victor  of  Marengo  and  Austerlitz,  looking 
every  inch  a  monarch  and  a  soldier. 
Whether  from  thoughtless  inattention,  or 
studied  affectation,  I  cannot  say,  but  at 
that  moment,  when  all  stood  in  respectful 
silence  before  the  Emperor,  Duchesne  had 
approached  the  grille  of  the  palace,  next  to 
tne  Place  du  Carrousel,  and  was  busily 
chatting  with  a  pretty-looking  girl,  who, 
with  a  number  of  otners,  sat  in  a  hired 
caleclie.  A  hearty  burst  of  laughter  at 
something  he  said  rang  through  the  court, 
and  turned  every  eye  in  that  direction.  In 
an  instant  the  Emperor's  eagle  glance 
pierced  the  distance,  and  fastened  on  the 
chevalier,  who,  seated  carelessly  on  one  side 
of  his  saddle,  paid  no  attention  to  what 
was  going  forward,  when  suddenly  an  aide- 
do-camp  touched  him  on  the  arm,  and  said, 

'^Monsieur  le  Capitaine  Duchesne,  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  would  speak  with 
you." 

Duchesne  turned ;  a  faint,  a  very  faint 
flush  covered  his  cheek,  and,  putting  spurs 
to  his  horse,  he  galloped  up  to  the  front  of 
the  terrace,  where  the  Emperor  was  stand- 
ing. From  the  distance  at  which  I  stood, 
to  near  what  passed  was  impossible ;  but  I 
watched  with  a  most  painful  interest  the 
scene  before  me. 

The  Emperor's  attitude  was  unchanged 
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as  the  chevalier  rode  up ;  and  wlien  Du- 
chesne himself  seemed  to  listen  with  a  re- 
spectful manner  to  the  words  of  his  Majesty, 


sounds  of  joy.  He  rode  elowly  along  tha 
line,  stopping  frequently  to  speak  vith 
some  of  the  soldier^  and  giving  orden  to 


r  could  see,  by  his  easy  bearing,  that  his  i  his  suite  concerning  them.  Of  the  offioen 
self-possession  had  never  deserted  him.  .  in  his  staff  that  da}',  the  greater  nnmhr 
The  interview  lasted  not  many  minutes,  !  had  been  wounded  at  Austerlitz,  and  Btill 
when  the  Emperor  waved  his  hand  haught- I  bore  the  traces  of  their  injuries.  Bipp 
ily,  and  the  clievalier,  saluting  with  his  ;  displayed  a  tremendous  scar  f rom  a  ttbn 
sabre,  backed  his  horse  some  paces,  and  !  across  his  cheek  ;  Sebastiani  wore  his  swoid- 
then,  wheeling  round,  rapidly  galloped  to-  i  arm  in  a  sling  ;  and  Friant,  unable  to 
ward  the  gate,  througli  w-liich  ho  passed,     i  mount  his  horse,  followed  the  Emi)eroroB 

"  This  evening,  then,  mademoiselle,"  i  foot,  leaning  on  a  stick,  and  walking  vith 
said  he,  with  a  smile,  **  I  hope  to  have  the  |  great  difficulty. 

honor."  And,  with  a  courteous  bow,  rode  The  sight  of  these  brave  men,  whose  de- 
on  toward  the  archway  opening  on  the  votion  to  Napoleon  had  been  proved  on  id 
quay.  many  battle-fields,  added  to  the  interested 

**  What  has  happened  ?"  said  I,  eagerly,  j  the  scene,  and  tended  to  excite  popular  ei- 
to  the  ofHeer  at  my  side.  j  thusiasm  to  its  utmost ;  but  on  Napoleoft 

Ho  shook  his  head,  as  if  doubtful,  and  still  all  eyes  were  bent.  The  general,  who 
half  fearing  even  to  whisper  at  the  mo- ,  led  their  armies  to  victory — the  monarch, 
ment.  who  raised  France  to  the  proudest  place 

"  His  privilege  of  the  tUte  is  T\'ithdrawn, '  among  the  nations,  was  there,  within  afe» 
sir,"  said  an  old  general  ollicer.  "  lie  '  paces  of  thorn.  Each  word  he  spoke  w« 
must  leave  Paris  to  join  his  regiment  in  sinking  deeply  into  some  heart,  prouder  ol 
twenty-four  hours."  '  that  moment  than  of  rank  or  riches. 

**Poor  fellow  ! "  muttered  I,  half  aloud,  |  So  slow  was  the  Emi)eror'6  progress alonr 
when  a  savage  frown  from  the  veteran  offi-  the  nmks,  that  it  was  near  three  o'cloa 
cor  corrected  mv  words.  |  before  he  had  aiTived  at  the  extremity  ot 

"What,  sir  !^'  said  he,  in  a  low  voice, ,  the  line.  The  cavalry  were  now  ordered 
where  every  word  was  thickened  to  a  gut-  ,  to  form  in  squadron^  and  move  past  IR 
tural  souncl — ** what,  sir!  is  the  court  of  close  order.  While  this  movement  ml 
the  Tuileries  no  more  than  a  canteen  or  a '  effecting,  a  cannon  shot  at  tlie  barrioreiB' 
bivouac  ?  PardieUy  if  it  was  not  for  his  nounccd  the  approach  of  the  convoy.  The 
laced  jacket,  he  had  been  degraded  to  the  ,  cavalry  were  halted  in  line  once  more,  and 
ranks — ay,  and  deserved  it  too  !"  i  the  same  moment  the  first  wagon  of  the 

The  coai*se  accents  and  underbred  tone ,  train  appeared  above  the  summit  of  the 
of  the  speaker  showed  me  at  once  that  it ,  hill.  So  secretly  had  the  whole  been  ma»- 
was  one  of  the  old  generals  of  the  republi-  aged,  that  none,  save  the  olTicers  of  tha 
can  army,  who  never  could  endure  the  de-  '  various  staffs,  knew  what  was  coming 
scendant^  of  aristocratic  families  in  the  ser-  |  While  each  look  was  turned,  then,  toward 
vice,  and  who  were  too  willing  always  to  |  the  barriore  in  astonishment,  gi-adually  the 
attribute  to  insolence  and  premeditated  af-  ,  wagon  rolled  on,  another  followed,  and  ai* 
front  even  the  slightest  breaches  of  mili-  other.  These  were,  however,  but  the  am- 
tary  etiquette.  Meanwhile  the  Emperor  bulances  of  the  hospitals,  and  now  the 
mounteci,  and,  accompanied  by  the  officers  wounded  themselves  came  in  sight,  a  white 
of  his  staff,  rode  forward  toward  the  i  flag — that  well-known  signal — waving  n 
Champs  Elysoes,  while  all  of  lesser  note  |  front  of  each  wagon,  while  a  guard  of  hone^ 
followed  at  a  disUmce.  I  consisting  of  picked  men  of  the  differeiA 

From  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  to  the  regiments,  rode  at  either  side.  One  lood 
Barriere  de  TEtoile  the  troops  were  ranged  '  cheer — a  shout  echoed  back  from  the  Tii 
in  four  lines,  the  cavalry  of  the  Guaini  and  i  leries  itself — rang  out,  as  the  soldiers 


the  artillery  forming  the  ranks  along  the  \  their  bravo  companions  restored  to  thea 
i-oad  by  which  the  couA'oy  must  pass.  It  |  once  more.  With  that  impulse  which^ 
was  a  bright  dav>  with  a  clear,  frosty  at-  even  in  discipline,  French  soldiers  neitl 
mosphere  and  a  blue  sky,  and  well  suited '  forget,  the  men  rushed  forward  to  tha 
the  brilliant  spectacle.  I  wagons,  and  in  a  moment  officers  and  men 

Scarcely  had  the  Emperor  issued  from  !  were  in  the  arms  of  their  comrades.  Whal 
the  Tuileries,  when  ten  tiiousand  shouts  of !  a  scene  it  was  to  see  the  poor  and  wasted 
"  Vive  VEmpereur ! "  rent  the  air ;  the  I  forms,  mangled  by  shot  and  maimed  d 
cannon  of  the  Invalides  thundered  forth  at  |  limb,  brightening  up  again,  as  home  and 
the  same  moment,  and  the  cnish  of  the  |  friends  surrounded  them — to  hear  thflb 
military  bands  added  their  clangor  to  the  |  faint  voices  mingle  with  the  qaestiona  iof 
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this  one  or  for  that,  while  the  fate  of  some 
brare  fellow  met  but  one  word  in  elegy. 
On  they  passed— a  sad  train,  but  full  of 
glorious  memories.  There  were  the  gre- 
nadiers of  Oudinoty  who  carried  the  Russian 
center;  eleven  wagons  were  filled  with 
their  wounded.  Here  come  the  voltigeurs 
of  Bemadotte's  brigade.  See  how  the  fel- 
lows preserve  their  ancient  repute,  cheering 
and  langhing,  ever  the  same,  whether  roy- 
stering  at  midnight  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  or  rushing  madly  upon  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy.  There  are  the  dragoons  of 
Nansouty,  who  charged  the  Imperial  Guard 
of  Russia.  See  the  proud  line  that  floats 
on  their  banner,  "All  wounded  by  the 
sabre."  And  here  come  the  cuirassiers  of 
the  Guard,  with  a  detachment  of  their 
own,  as  escort.  How  splendidly  they  look 
in  the  bright  sun,  and  how  proudly  they 
come !  Aa  I  looked,  the  Emperor  rode  for- 
ward, bare-headed,  his  whole  staff  uncov- 
ered. '' Chapeau  baa^  messieurs !''  said 
he,  in  a  loud  voice.  "  Honor  to  the  brave 
in  misfortune ! "  Just  then  the  escort 
halted,  and  I  heard  a  laugh  in  front,  close 
to  where  the  Emperor  was  standing ;  but, 
from  the  crowded  staff  around  him,  could 
not  see  what  was  goin^  forward. 

'^What  is  it?'  said  I,  curious  to  learn 
the  least  incident  of  the  scene. 

'' Advance  a  pace  or  two,  captain,"  said 
the  young  ofiScer  I  addressed,  "  you  can  see 
it  all." 

I  did  so,  and  then  beheld— oh!  with 
what  delight  and  surprise — ^my  poor  friend, 
Pioche,  seated  on  the  driving-seat  of  a 
giiD,  with  his  hand  in  salute  as  the  Empe- 
ror spoke  to  him. 

"  Thou  wilt  not  have  promotion,  nor  a 
pension — what,  then,  can  I  do  for  thee?" 
said  Napoleon,  smiling.  "Hast  any  friend 
in  the  service  whom  I  could  advance  for 
thy  sake  ?  " 

*"  Yes,  parlleu  I "  said  Pioche,  scratching 
his  forehead,  with  a  sort  of  puzzle  and  con- 
fusion even  the  Emperor  smiled  at,  •**! 
have  a  friend;  but  mayhap  those  wouldn't 
like—" 

^^Ask  me  for  nothing  thou  thinkest  I 
could  noty  ought  not  to  grant,"  said  the 
Emperor,  sternly.     "  What  is't  now  ?  " 

The  poor  corporal  seemed  thoroughly 
nonplussed,  and  lor  a  second  or  two  could 
not  reply.  At  last,  as  if  snnunoninpr  all 
his  courage  for  the  effort,  he  said,  ''  Well, 
thou  canst  but  refuse,  and  then  the  fault 
will  be  all  thine ;  she  is  a  brave  girl,  and 
had  she  been  a  man — " 

"  Whom  can  he  mean  ?  "  said  Napoleon. 
'*  Is  the  man's  hejid  wandering  ?  " 

No,  man  geniral'^dXi  right  there — ^that 
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shell  has  turned  many  a  sabre's  edge.  I 
was  talking  of  Minette,  the  vivandiere  of 
ours.  If  thou  art  so  bent  on  doing  me  a 
service,  why,  promote  hevy  and  thou'lt 
make  the  wnole  regiment  proud  of  it." 

This  speech  was  lost  in  the  laugh  which, 
beginning  with  the  Emperor,  extended  to 
the  staff,  and  at  last  to  all  the  bystanders. 

**Dost  wish  I  should  make  her  one  of 
my  aides-de-camp?"  said  Napoleon,  still 
laughing. 

''Parbleu!  thou  hast  more  ill-favored 
ones  among  them,"  said  Pioche,  with  a  sig- 
nificant look  at  the  grim  faces  of  Rapp  and 
Darn,  whose  hard  and  weather-beaten  fea- 
tures never  deigned  a  smile,  while  every 
other  face  was  moved  in  laughter. 

''  But  thou  hast  not  said,  yet,  what  I  am 
to  do,"  rejoined  the  Emperor. 

"  Thou  used  not  to  be  so  hard  to  under- 
stand," grumbled  out  Pioche.  "I  have 
seen  the  time  thou'd  have  said,  '  Is  it  Mi- 
nette  that  was  wounded  at  the  Adi^  ? — is 
that  the  girl  stood  in  the  square  at  Maren- 
go ?  Parhleti !  I'll  give  her  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  ! ' " 

"  And  she  shall  have  it,  CoiTporal  Pio- 
che," said  Napoleon,  as  he  detached  the 
decoration  he  wore  on  the  breast  of  his 
coat.  "  Give  the  order  for  the  vivandiere 
to  advance." 

Scarce  were  the  words  spoken,  when  the 
sound  of  a  horse  pressed  to  his  speed  was 
heard,  and,  mounted  upon  a  small  but 
showy  Arab,  a  present  from  the  regiment, 
Minette  rode  up.  In  the  bloom  of  health, 
and  flushed  by  exercise  and  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  I  never  saw  her  look  so 
handsome.  Reining  in  her  horee  short,  as 
she  came  in  front  of  the  Em])eror,  the 
animal  reared  up,  almost  straight,  and 
pawed  the  air  witn  his  fore-less,  while  she, 
with  all  the  composure  in  life,  raised  her 
hand  to  her  cap,  and  saluted  the  Emperor 
with  an  action  the  most  easy  and  graceful. 

**  Thou  hast  some  yonder,"  said  Pioche, 
with  a  grim  smile  at  the  staff,  "  would  be 
sore  puzzled  to  keep  their  saddles  as  well." 

"  ilinette,"  said  the  Emperor,  while  he 
gazed  on  her  handsome  features  with  evi- 
dent pleasure,  "your  name  is  well  known 
to  me  for  many  actions  of  kindness  and 
self-devotion ;  wear  this  cross  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor ;  you  will  not  value  it  the 
less  that,  until  now,  it  has  been  only  worn 
by  me,  AVhenever  you  find  one  worthy  to 
be  your  husband,  Minette,  I  will  charge 
myself  with  the  dowry." 

'*'0h,  sire,"  said  the  trembling  girl,  as 
she  pressed  the  Emperor's  fingers  to  her 
lips — "oh,  sire,  is  this  real?" 

''Yes, parbleu/'^  said  Pioche,  wiping  a 
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large  tear  from  hi3  eye,  as  he  spoke ;  **  he 
can  make  thee  be  a  man,  and  make  me  feel 
like  a  girl." 

As  Duroo  attached  the  cross  to  the  but- 
ton-hole of  the  vivandi6re's  frock,  she  sat 
pale  as  death,  totally  overcome  by  her  sen- 
sations of  pride,  and  unable  to  say  more 
than,  "Oh,  sire  I  *'  which  she  repeated  three 
or  four  times  at  intervals. 

Again  the  procession  moved  on ;  other 
wagons  followed  with  their  brave  fellows ; 
but  all  the  interest  of  the  scene  was  now, 
for  me  at  least,  wrapped  up  in  that  one  in- 
cident, and  I  tookbut  little  notice  of  the  rest. 

For  full  two  hours. the  cortege  continued 
to  roll  on — wagon  after  wagon,  filled 
with  the  shattered  remnants  of  an  army. 
Yet  such  was  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the 
people— such  the  heartfelt  passion  for 
glory — ^all  deemed  that  procession  the 
proudest  triumph  of  their  arms.  Nor  was 
this  feeling  confined  to  the  spectators ;  the 
wounded  themselves  leaned  eagerly  over 
the  sides  of  the  charrettes,  to  gaze  into  the 
crowds  on  either  side,  seeking  some  old 
familiar  face,  and  looking,  through  all 
their  sufferings,  proudly  oh  the  dense  mob 
beneath  them.  Some  tried  to  cheer,  and 
waved  their  powerless  hands ;  but  others, 
faint  and  heart-sick,  turned  their  glazed 
eyes  toward  the  **Invalides,"  whose  lofty 
dome  appeared  above  the  trees,  as  though 
to  say,  that  was  now  their  resting-place^ 
the  only  one  before  the  grave. 

He  who  witnessed  that  day  could  have 
little  doubt  about  the  guiding  spirit  of  the 
French  nation  ;  nor  could  he  distrust  their 
willingness  to  sacrifice  anything — nay,  all 
— to  national  glory. 

Suffering  and  misery — wounds,  ghastly 
and  dreadful,  were  on  every  side,  and  yet 
not  one  word  of  pity,  not  a  look  of  com- 
passion was  there.  These  men  were,  in 
their  eyes,  far  too  highly  placed  for  sym- 
pathy ;  theirs  was  that  nath  to  which  all  as- 
pired ;  and  their  troptiies  were  their  own 
worn  frames  and  mangled  bodiea 

And  then,  how  they  brightened  up  as  the 
Emperor  would  draw  near — how  even  the 
faintest  would  strive  to  catch  his  eye,  and 
gaze  with  parted  lips  on  him  as  he  spoke, 
as  though  drinking  in  his  very  words — the 
balm  to  their  bruised  hearts ;  and  the  faint 
cry  of  '^  L'Empereur!  VEmpereurl^^ 
passed  like  a  murmur  along  the  line. 

Not  until  the  last  wagon  had  defiled  be- 
fore him  did  the  Emperor  leave  the  ground. 
It  was  then  nearly  dark,  and  ah*eady  the 
lamps  were  lighted  along  tiie  quays,  and 
the  windows  of  the  palace  displayed  the 
brilliant  luster  of  the  preparations  for  a 
grand  dinner  to  the  marshals. 


As  we  moved  slowly  along  in  close  order, 
I  found  myself  ameng  a  group  of  officers 
of  the  Emperor's  staff,  eagerly  discossing 
the  day  and  its  events. 

*^  I  am  sorry  for  Duchesne,"  said  one ; 
**  with  all  his  impertinences — ^and  he  had 
enough  of  them — he  was  a  brave  fellow, 
and  a  glorious  leader  at  a  moment  of  difiS- 
culty.'^ 

'^  Well,  well,  the  Emperor  has,  perhaps, 
forgiven  him  by  this  time ;  and  it  is  not 
likely  he  would  mar  the  happiness  of  a  dav 
like  this  by  disgracing  an  officer  of  the  e/t^e.^' 

"  You  are  wrong,  my  friend ;  his  Majesty 
is  not  sorry  for  the  occasion,  which  can 
prove  that  ne  knows  as  well  how  to  punish 
as  to  reward*  Duchesne's  fate  is  sealed. 
You  are  not  old  enough  to  i*emember,  as  I 
can,  the  morning  at  Lonado,  where  the 
same  ordre  du  jour  oonferred  a  mark  of 
honor  on  one  brother,  and  eondemned 
another  to  be  shot" 

^'  And  was  this,  indeed,  the  case  P  *' 

**  Ay,  was  it.  Man v  ean  tell  yon  of  it, 
as  well  as  myself.  Tney  were  both  in  the 
same  regiment — the  fifteenth  demi-brigade 
of  light  infantry.  They  held  a  chateau, 
at  &iio,  against  the  enemy  for  eight  hours, 
when,  at  length,  the  elder,  who  command* 
ed  at  the  front,  capitulated,  and  laid  down 
his  arms  ;  the  younger  refused  to  comply, 
and  continued  the  fight.  They  were  re- 
inforced an  hour  afterward,  and  the  Ans- 
trians  beaten  off.  The  dav  after  they  were 
both  tried,  and  the  result  was  as  i  have 
told  you— the  utmost  favor  the  younger 
could  obtain  was,  not  to  witness  the  execu- 
tion of  his  brother." 

As  I  heard  this  story  my  very  blood 
curdled  in  my  veins,  ana  I  looked  with  a 
kind  of  dread  onhim  who  now  rode  a  few 
paces  in  front  of  me — the  stem  and  pitiless 
Napoleon. 

At  last  we  entered  the  court  of  the  Tui- 
leries,  when  the  Emperor,  dismissing  his 
staff,  entered  the  palace,  and  we  separated, 
to  follow  our  own  plans  for  the  evening. 
For  a  moment  or  two  I  remained  uncertain 
which  way  to  turm  I  wished  much  to  see 
Duchesne,  yet  scarcely  hoped  to  meet  with 
him  by  returning  to  the  Luxembourg.  It 
was  not  the  time  to  be  away  from  him,  at  a 
moment  like  this,  and  I  resolved  to  seek 
him  out. 

For  above  an  hour  I  went  from  cafe  to 
cafe,  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  resort- 
ing, but  to  no  purpose.  He  had  not  been 
seen  in  any  of  tnem  during  the  day,  so  that 
at  length  I  tunied  homeward,  with  the 
faint  hope  that  I  should  see  him  there  on 
my  arrival. 

Somehow,  I  never  had  felt  more  sad  and 
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depressed ;  and  the  events  of  the  day,  so 
far  from  making  me  participate  in  the  gen- 
eral joy,  had  leit  me  gloomy  and  despond- 
mg.  My  spirit  was  little  in  harmony  with 
the  gay  and  merry  groups  that  passed  along 
the  streets,  chanting  their  campaigning 
son^s,  and  usually  having  some  old  soldier 
of  toe  '^ Guard''  amongst  them  ;  for  they 
felt  it  as  a  fdte,  and  were  hurrying  to  the 
''  cabarets ''  to  celebrate  the  day  of  Auster- 
litz. 


CHAPTER  LVin. 


••the  cbetaijeb.*' 


Whbk  men  of  high  coura^  and  proud 
hearts  meet  with  reverses  in  hfe,  our  anxie- 
ty is  rather  to  learn  what  new  channel  their 
thoughts  and  exertions  will  take  in  future, 
than  to  hear  how  they  have  borne  up  under 
misfortune.  I  knew  Duchesne  too  well  to 
suppose  that  any  turn  of  fate  would  find 
him  wholly  unprepared  ;  but  still,  a  pubiio 
reprimand)  and  from  the  lips  of  the  Em- 
peror, too,  was  of  a  nature  to  wound  him 
to  the  quick ;  and  I  could  not  guess,  nor 

Eicture  to  myself  in  what  way  he  would 
ear  it.  The  loss  of  grade  itself  was  a  thing 
of  consequence,  as  the  service  of  the  ^'  cliW^ 
was  reckoned  a  certain  promotion,  not  to 
speak  of — ^what  to  him  was  far  more  im- 
portant— ^the  banishment  from  Pahs  and 
its  salons,  to  some  gloomy  and  distant  en- 
campment. In  speculations  like  these  I 
returned  to  my  quarters,  where  I  was  sur^ 
prised  to  discover  that  the  chevalier  had  not 
been  since  morning.  I  learned  frpm  his 
servant  that  he  had  dismissed  him,  with  his 
horses,  soon  after  leaving  the  Tuiieries, 
and  had  not  returned  home  from  that  time. 
I  dined  alone  that  day,  and  sat  moodily 
bv  mvself,  thinking  over  the  events  of  the 
moi-ning,  and  wondering  what  had  become 
of  my  friend,  and  watching  every  sound 
that  might  tell  of  his  coming.  It  is  true 
there  were  many  thinss  I  liked  not  in  Du- 
chesne :  his  cold,  sardonic  spirit,  his  mo- 
queur'  temperament,  chilled  and  repelled 
me ;  but  I  recognized,  even  through  his  own 
efforts  at  concealment,  a  manly  tone  of  in- 
dependence— a  vigorous  reliance  on  self, 
that  raised  him  in  my  esteem,  and  made 
me  re^rd  him  with  a  certain  species  of  ad- 
miration. With  his  unsettled  or  unstable 
political  opinions,  I  greatly  dreaded  the  ex- 
cess to  which  a  spirit  of  revenge  might  car- 
ry him.  I  knew  that  the  Jacobin  party, 
and  the  Bourbons  themselves,  lay  in  wait 
for  every  erring  member  of  the  Imperial 
side;  and  I  felt  no  little  anxiety  at  the 


temptations  they  might  hold  out  to  him,  at 
a  moment  when  his  excitement  might 
have  the  mastery  over  his  cooler  judgment. 

Late  in  the  evening,  a  government  mes- 
senger arrived  with  a  large  letter  addressed 
to  him  from  the  minister  of  war  ;  and  even 
this  caused  me  fresh  uneasiness,  since  I  con- 
nected the  dispatch  in  my  mind  with  some 
detail  of  duty,  which  his  absence' might 
leave  unperformed. 

It  was  long  past  midnight,  as  I  sat,  vain- 
ly endeavoring  to  occupy  myself  with  a 
book,  which  each  moment  I  laid  down  to 
listen,  when  suddenly  I  heard  the  roll  of  a 
fiacre  in  the  cmirt  beneath,  the  gpeat  doors 
banged  and  closed,  and  the  next  moment 
the  chevalier  entered  the  roonu 

Ho  was  dressed  in  plain  clothes,  and  look- 
ed somewhat  paler  than  usual,  but,  though 
evidently  laboring  under  excitement,  af- 
fected his  wonted  ease  and  carelessness  of 
manner,  as,  taking  a  chair  in  front  of  me, 
he  sat  down. 

**  What  a  day  of  worry  and  trouble  this 
has  been,  my  dear  friend,^'  he  began : 
^^from  the  moment  I  last  saw  you  to  the 
present  one,  I  have  not  rested,  and  with 
four  invitations  to  dinner,  I  have  not  dined 
anywhere." 

He  paused  as  ho  said  thus  much,  as  if 
expecting  me  to  say  something ;  and  I  per- 
ceived that  the  embarrassment  lie  felt  rather 
increased  than  otherwise.  I  therefore  en- 
deavored to  mumble  out  something  about 
his  hurried  departure,  and  the  annoyance 
of  such  a  sentence,  when  he  stopped  mo 
suddenly. 

'^Oh,  as  to  ihaif  I  fancy  the  matter  is 
arranged  already  ;  I  should  have  had  a  let- 
ter from  the  war  office." 

''  Yes ;  there  is  one  here — it  came  three 
hours  ago." 

He  turned  at  once  to  the  table,  and  break- 
ing the  seal,  perused  the  packet  in  silence, 
then  handed  it  to  me,  as  he  said, 

^^  Bead  that,  it  will  save  a  world  of  ex- 
planation." 

It  was  dated  five  o'clock,  and  merely 
contained  the  following  few  words  : 

^^His  Majesty  L  and  R  accepts  the  re- 
signation of  Senior  Captain  Ducnesne,  late 
of  the  Imperial  Guard  ;  who,  from  the  date 
of  the  present,  is  no  longer  in  the  service  of 
Prance. 

(Signed)  "  Berthier, 

<*  Marshal  of  France." 

A  small  sealed  note  dropped  from  the 
packet,  which  Duchesne  took  up,  and  broke 
open  with  eagerness. 

"  Ha  1  parbleu  I "  cried  he,  with  energy  ; 
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"I  thought  not;   see  here,  Burke — it  is 
Duroc  who  writes : 

**My  Dear  Duchesne,— I  knew  there 
was  no  use  in  making  such  a  proposition, 
and  told  you  as  much.  The  moment  I 
said  the  word  ^  England,'  he  shouted  out 
*No!'  in  such  a  tone,  you  might  have 
heard  it  at  the  Luxembourg.  You  will 
perceive,  then,  the  thing  is  impracticable  ; 
and  perhaps,  after  all,  for  your  own  sake, 
it  is  better  it  should  be  so.— Yours  ever. 


i< 


D." 


"This is  all  mysterv  to  me,  Duchesne; 
I  cannot  fathom  it  in  tlie  legist." 

"  Let  me  assist  you — a  few  words  will  do 
it.  I  gave  in  my  demission  as  Captain  of 
the  Guard,  which,  as  you  see,  his  Majesty 
has  accepted :  we  shall  leave  it  to  the  Mon- 
iteur  of  to-morrow  to  announce  whether 
graciously  or  not  I  also  addressed  a  for- 
mal letter  to  Duroc,  to  ask  tlie  Emperor's 
Permission  to  visit  England,  on  private 
usiness  of  my  own.''  llis  eyes  sparkled 
with  a  malignant  luster  as  he  said  these 
last  words,  and  his  cheek  grew  deep  scarlet 
**  This,  however,  his  Majesty  has  not  grant- 
ed, doubtless  from  private  reasons  of  his 
own,  and  thus  we  stand.  Which  of  us, 
think  you,  has  most  s}K)iled  the  othei-'s  rest 
for  this  night  ?" 

"  But  still  I  do  not  comprehend.  What 
can  take  you  to  England  r  You  have  no 
friends  there — you've  never  been  in  that 
country." 

"  Do  you  not  know  the  very  word  is  pro- 
scribed— that  the  island  is  covered  from  liis 
eves  in  the  map  he  looks  upon — that  per- 
fide  Albion  is  the  demon  that  haunts  his 
dark  hours,  and  menaces,  with  threatening 
gesture,  the  downfall  of  all  his  present 
glory  ?  Ah  !  by  St  Denis  !  boy,  had  I 
been  you,  it  is  not  such  an  epaulette  as  this 
I  had"  worn." 

**  Enough,  Duchesne  ;  I  will  not  hear 
more.  Not  to  you,  nor  any  one,  am  I  an- 
swerable for  the  reasons  that  have  guided 
my  conduct ;  nor  had  I  listened  to  so  much, 
save  that  such  excitement  as  yours  may 
make  that  pardonable  which,  in  calmer  mo- 
ments, is  not  so." 

**  You  say  right,  Burke,"  said  he  quick- 
ly, and  with  more  seriousness  of  manner ; 
"  it  is  seldom  I  have  been  betniyed  into  such 
a  passionate  warmth  as  this ;  I  hope  I  have 
not  offended  you.  This  change  of  circum- 
stance will  make  none  in  our  friendship.  I 
knew  it,  my  dear  boy.  And  now  let  us  turn 
from  such  tiresome  topics.  W^hero  think 
Tou  I  have  been  s]iendingthe  evening  ?  But 
how  could  you  ever  guess  ?    Well,  at  the 


^Odeon,'  attending  Mademoiselle  Piem^ 
and  a  very  pretty  friend  of  hers — oneof  ov 
vivandieres,  who  happens  to  be  in  the  bri- 
gade with  mademoiselle's  brother,  and 
dined  Iherc  to-day.  She  only  arrived  in 
Pans  this  morning  ;  and,  by  Jove !  there 
are  some  handsome  faces  m  our  gay  saloni 
would  scarcely  stand  the  rivalry  with  hen, 
I  must  show  vou  the  fair  Minette." 
**Minette  f"  stammered  I,  whileasicklT 

IT 

sensation,  a  fear  of  some  unknown  migf(»^ 
tunc  to  the  poor  girl,  almost  stopi)ed  mj 
utterance.  **I  know  her — she  belongs  to 
the  Fourth  Cuimssiers." 

'*  Ah,  vou  know  her  ?  W^ho  would  hate 
suspected  my  quiet  friend  of  such  an  ac- 
(luainUince  ?  And  so,  you  never  hinted 
this  to  me.  Mafoiy  I'd  liave  thought  twice 
about  throwing  up  my  commission  if  I  had 
seen  her  half  an  liour  earlier.  Come,  tdl 
me  all  you  know  of  her — where  does  sha 
come  from  ?  " 

"  Of  her  history  I  am  totally  ignorant; 
I  can  only  tell  you  that  her  character  il 
without  a  stain  or  reproach,  in  circum- 
stances where  few,  if  any,  save  herself,  ewr 
walked  scathless.  That  on  more  than  ona 
occasion  she  has  displayed  heroism  worthy 
of  the  best  among  us." 

*^  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  how  disappointed  I 
am  ;  indeed,  I  half  feared  as  much  :  she  il 
a  regular  vivandiere  of  tlie  melodramft- 
virtuous,  Iiigh-minded,and  intrepid.  Yo^ 
of  course,  believe  all  this— don't  be  ai^i 
Burke — but  I  don't,  and  the  reason  \%f  I 
can't — the  gods  have  made  me  incrednlooi 
from  the  cradle.  I  have  a  rooted  obstinicf 
about  mo,  peiioetly  irreclaimable  ;  thna,  1 
fancy  Napoleon  to*  be  a  Corsican — a  modem 
mai*shai  to  be  a  promoted  sergeant — ajndge 
of  the  upper  court  to  he  a  public  prosccn* 
tor — and  a  vivandicre  of  the  grame  armk 
— But,  I'll  not  offend,  don't  bo  afraid,  my 
poor  fellow,  even  at  the  risk  of  the  rivalryi 
Upon"  my  life,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  have* 
heart  susceptible  of  any  little  tendemen; 
but  you  cannot  blame  mo  if  I'm  weary  w 
this  eternal  travostie  of  character  whiA 
goes  on  amongst  us.  Why  will  our  repnih 
lican  and  sans  culofte  friends  try  courtly 
airs  and  graces,  while  our  real  aristocnuy 
stoop  to  the  affected  coarseness  of  the  c»- 
naillc  ?  Is  it  possible  that  they  who  widi 
to  found  a  new  onler  of  things  do  not  8B» 
that  all  these  pantomime  costumes  and  due 
ractera  denote  nothing  but  change — thatw* 
are  only  performing  a  comedy  after  all  ?  I 
scarcely  expect  it  will  he  a  five-act  one ;  aiA 
a  propos  of  comedies,  when  8h;ill  we  ptf 
our  respects  to  Madame  de  Lacostellene  r 
It  will  require  all  my  diplomacy  to  keep  my 
ground  there^  under  my  recent  misfortnn^ 
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ffoihing  short  of  a  tender  inqiiiiy  from  the 
Dachesse  de  Mont^errat  will  open  the 
ioon  for  me.  Alas,  and  alas !  I  suppose 
[  chall  have  to  fall  back  on  the  Faubourg." 

"But  is  the  step  irrevocable,  Duchesne  ? 
3an  you  really  bring  yourself  to  forego  a 
weer  which  opened  with  such  promise  ?  " 

"And  terminated  with  such  disgrace," 
iddcd  he,  smiling  placidly. 

"Kay,  nay — don't  affect  to  take  it  thus  ; 
roar  Bervices  would  have  placed  you  high, 
md  won  for  vou  honors  and  rank." 

"And,  ma  fox  y  have  they  not  done  so  ? 
im  I  not  a  very  interesting  individual  at 
his  moment — moi*e  so  tlian  at  any  other  of 
n?life  ?  Are  not  half  the  powdered  heads 
jfthe  Panbonrg  plotting  over  my  downfall, 
md  wondering  how  they  are  to  secure  me 
©the  'true  cause  ? '  Are  not  the  hot  heads 
i(  the  Jacobites  siK?culating  on  my  admis- 
lOD,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  into  their  order? 
tad  has  not  Fouchc  gone  to  the  special  ex- 
3ena  of  a  new  police  spy,  solely  destined  to 
line  at  the  same  cafe,  play  at  the  same 
■lon,  and  sit  in  the  same  box  of  the  Opera 
nth  me  ?  Is  this  nothing  ?  Well,  it  will 
be  good  fan  after  all  to  set  their  wise  brains 
)n  the  wrong  track,  not  to  speak  of  the 
bappiness  of  weeding  one's  acquaintance, 
rineh  a  little  turn  of  fortune  always  effects 
» instanLineously.'' 

"One  would  suppose  from  vour  manner, 
Duchesne,  that  some  unlookccl-for  ])iece  of 
good  luck  had  befallen  you  ;  this  event 
■ttnu  to  have  been  the  crowning  one  of 
jonr  life." 

"Am  I  not  at  liberty,  boy  ?  Ilave  I  not 
thrown  the  slavery  behind  me  ?  Is  tliat 
Mthing  ?  You  may  fancy  your  collar,  be- 
ttMC  there  is  some  gold  upon  it ;  but, 
tnut  me,  it  galls  the  neck  as  cursedly  as 
the  veriest  brass.  Come,  Burke,  I  must 
hire  a  glass  of  chamj>agne,  and  you  must 
ifcdge  me  in  a  creaming  bumper.  If  you 
wt  join  in  the  sentiment  now,  the  time 
»ill  come  later  on — we  may  be  many  a  mile 
^»rt— ay,  perhaps  a  whole  world  will  di- 
TO  us ;  but  you'll  remember  my  toast — 
'To  him  that  is  free.'  I  am  sick  of  most 
ftingB — women^^  wine,  war,  plav — the  game 
^  life  itself,  with  all  its  oasfiing  and  ex- 
dtin^  interests — I  have  had  them  to  satie- 
tj;  but  lilxjrty  has  its  charm— even  to  the 
filsied  arm  and  the  withered  hand  freedom 
■  dear,  and  why  not  to  him  who  yet  can 
itrike?'' 

His  eyes  flashed  fire  as  he  spoke,  and  he 
Inined  glass  after  glass  of  wine,  without 
Kerning  aware  of  what  he  was  doinrr. 

"If  you  felt  thus,  Dachesne,  why  have 
foa  Tcznaincd  so  long  a  soldier  ?  " 

"111  tell  you.    fie  who  travels  unwil- 


lingly along  some  drear}'  path  stops  often 
as  he  goes,  and  looks  around  to  see  if,  in 
the  sky  above  or  the  road  beneath,  some 
obstacle  may  not  cross  his  way,  and  bid 
him  turn.  The  faintest  sound  of  a  brew- 
ing storm,  the  darkening  shadow  of  a  cloud, 
a  swollen  rivulet,  is  enough,  and  straight- 
way he  yields :  so  men  seem  swayea  in 
life  by  trifles  which  never  moved  them,  by 
accidents  which  came  not  near  their  hearts. 
These,  which  the  world  called  their  disap- 
pointments, were  often  but  the  pivots  of 
their  fortune.  I  have  had  enough,  nay, 
more  than  enough,  of  all  this.  You  must 
not  ask  the  hackneyed  actor  of  the  melo- 
drama to  start  at  the  blue  lights,  and  feel 
real  fear  at  bumin;^  forests  and  flaming 
chateaux ;  this  mock  passion  of  the  Em- 
peror— " 

"Come,  my  friend,  that  is  indeed  too 
much  ;  unquestionably  there  was  no  feign- 
ing there." 

Duchesne  gave  a  bitter  laugh,  and  laying 
his  hand  on  my  arm,  said, 

"My  good  boy,  I  know  him  well;  the 
knowledge  has  cost  me  something — but  I 
have  it.  A  soldier's  enthusiasm!"  said 
he,  in  irony  ;  "bah  !  Shall  I  tell  you  a 
little  incident  of  my  boyhood  ?  I  detest 
story-telling,  but  this  you  must  hear.  Fill 
my  glass — listen,  and  I  promise  you  not  to 
be  lengthy." 

It  was  the  first  time  in  our  intimacy  in 
which  Duchesne  referred  distinctly  to  his 
i)ast  life  ;  and  I  willingly  accepted  the  offer 
tie  made,  anticipating  that  any  incident, 
no  matter  how  trivial,  might  throw  a  light 
on  the  strange  contrarieties  of  his  charac- 
ter. 

He  sat  for  several  minutes  silent — his 
eyes  turned  toward  the  ground,  a  faint 
smile — moi-e  of  sadness  than  aught  else — 
layed  about  his  lips,  as  he  muttered  to 
liniself  some  words  I  could  not  catch  ; 
then  rallying,  with  a  slight  effort,  he  began 
thus —  "^liut,  short  as  his  tale  was,  we  must 
give  him  a  chapter  to  himself. 


I 


CHAPTER  LIX. 


A    BOYISH    REMINISCENCE. 


"I  BELIEVE  I  have  already  told  vou, 
Burke,  that  my  family  were  most  of  them 
Royalists.  Such  as  were  engaged  in  trade 
followed  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  and  cried 
'  Vive  la  Rvpuhlique  ! '  like  their  neighbors. 
Some  deemed  it  better  to  emigrate,  and 
wait  in  a  foreign  land  for  the  happy  hour 
of  returning  to  their  own — ^a  circumstance, 
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by  the  way,  which  must  have  tried  their 
patience  ere  this ;  and  a  few,  trusting  to 
their  obscure  position,  living  in  out-of-the- 
way,  remote  spots,  supposed  that  in  the 
general  uproar  they  might  escape  unde- 
tected ;  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
they  were  right.  Among  these  latter  was 
an  unmarried  brotlier  of  my  mother,  who 
having  held  a  military  command  for  a  great 
many  years  in  the  lie  de  Bourbon,  retired 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a 
small  but  beautiful  chdteau  on  the  sea-side, 
about  three  leagues  from  Marseilles.  The 
old  viscount  (wo  continued  to  call  him  so 
among  ourselves,  though  the  use  of  titles 
was  proscribed  long  before)  had  met  with 
some  disappointment  in  love  in  early  life, 
which  haa  prevented  his  ever  marrying, 
and  turned  all  his  affections  toward  the 
children  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  who 
invariably  passed  a  couple  of  months  of 
each  summer  with  him,  arriving  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  France  for  the  purpose. 
And  truly  it  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  the 
mixtui-e  of  look,  expression,  accent,  and 
costume,  that  came  to  the  rendezvous  :  the 
long-featured  boy,  with  blue  eyes  and 
pointed  chin — cold,  wary,  and  suspicious — 
brave,  but  cautions,  that  came  from  Nor- 
mandy ;  the  high-spirited,  nx^kless  youth, 
from  iJrittany ;  the  dark-eyed  girl  of  Pro- 
vence ;  the  quick-tempered,  warm-hearted 
Gascon  ;  and,  stranger  than  all,  from  his 
contrast  to  the  rest,  the  little  Parisian, 
with  his  airs  of  the  capital,  and  his  con- 
tempt for  his  rustic  brethren,  nothing 
daunted  that  in  all  their  bovisli  exercises 
he  found  himself  so  much  their  inferior. 
Our  dear  old  uncle  loved  nothing  so  well  as 
to  have  us  around  him,  and  oven  the  little 
ones,  of  five  and  six  years  old,  when  not 
living  too  far  off,  were  brought  to  these 
reunions,  which  were  to  us  the  great  events 
of  each  year  of  our  lives. 

**  It  was  in  the  June  of  the  year  1704 — 
I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  date — that  we 
were  all  assembled  as  usual  at  ^LoLuc' 
Our  party  was  reinforced  bv  some  three  or 
four  new  visitors,  among  whom  was  a  little 
mrl  of  about  twelve  years  old,  Annette  de 
Noailles,  the  prettiest  creature  I  ever  be- 
held. Every  land  has  its  own  trait  of  birth 
distinctly  marked.  I  don't  know  whether 
you  have  observed  that  the  brow  and  the 
lorehead  are  more  indicative  of  class  in 
Frenchmen  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
face ;  hers  was  perfect,  and,  though  a  mere 
child,  conveyed  an  impression  of  tempered 
decision  and  mildness  that  was  most  fasci- 
nating ;  the  character  of  her  features  was 
thoufrhtful,  and,  were  it  not  for  a  certain 
vivacity  in  the  eyes,  would  have  been  even 


sad.  Forgive  me,  if  I  dwell — ^when  I  neel 
not — on  these  traits :  she  is  no  more.  B^ 
father  carried  her  with  him  in  his  eiik^ 
and  your  lowering  skies  and  gloomy  air  boob 
laid  her  low.  Annette  was  the  child  of 
royalist  parents.  I^oth  her  father  and 
mother  had  occunicd  places  in  the  roTil 
household  ;  and  sne  was  accustomed  from 
her  earliest  infancy  to  hear  the  praise  of 
the  Bourbons  from  lips  which  trembkd 
when  they  spoke.  Poor  child  !  how  wdl 
do  I  remember  her  little  prayer  for  the 
martvred  saint — for  so  they  styled  tlie  m^^ 
j  dercd  king — which  she  never  missed  saying 
each  morning,  when  the  mass  was  over  in 
I  the  chapel  of  the  chAteau.  It  is  a  canon 
fact,  that  the  girls  of  a  family  were  fr^ 
quently  attached  to  the  fortunes  of  tho 
Hourbons,  while  the  bovs  declared  for  the 
revolution  ;  and  these  differences  peoctrir 
te<l  into  the  very  core,  and  sapped  the  hi^h 
piness  of  many  whose  affection  had  stood 
the  test  of  every  misfortune,  save  the  up- 
rooting torrent  of  anarchy  that  poured  ii 
with  the  revolution.  These  party  difEw- 
ences  entered  into  all  the  little  quarrelB  of 
the  school-room  and  the  nursery  ;  and  the 
taunting  epithets  of  either  side  were  used 
jin  angry  passion  by  those  who  neither 
puessed  nor  could  understand  their  mean* 
mg.  Need  it  be  wondered  if,  in  after  life^ 
these  opinions  took  the  tone  of  intense  con- 
victions, when  even  thus  in  infancy  thejf 
were  nurtured  and  fostered  ?  Our  littb 
circle  at  Le  Luc  was,  indeed,  wonderfully 
free  from  such  causes  of  contention  ;  wba^ 
ever  paths  in  life  fate  had  in  store  for  tie 
afterward,  then,  at  least,  we  were  of  one 
mind.  A  few  of  the  boys,  it  is  tnie,  were 
struck  bv  the  successes  of  those  ffreat  aimiei 
the  revolution  poured  over  Europe;  fcnt 
even  they  were  half  ashamed  to  confess  ep- 
thusiasm  in  a  cause  so  constantly  allied  in 
their  memory  with  everything  'mean  and 
low-lived.  Such,  in  a  few  words,  was  the 
little  party  assembled  around  the  sap|M^ 
table  of  the  chateau,  on  one  lovely  evening 
in  June.  The  windows,  ojwning  to  the 
ground,  let  in  the  perfumed  air  from  miaf 
a  sweet  and  flowery  shrub  without,  while 
already  the  nightingale  had  besrun  her  lay 
in  the  deep  grove  hard  by.  'rtie  evening 
was  so  calm,  wo  could  hear  the  plash  of  thi 
making  tide  upon  the  shore,  and  the  mi- 
nute peals  of  the  waves  smote  on  the  eir 
with  a  soft  and  melancholy  cadence  thit 
made  us  silent  and  thoughtful.  As  wettt 
for  some  minutes  thus,  wo  suddenly  heaid 
the  sound  of  feet  coming  up  the  little  ^71:^ 
walk  toward  the  chateau,  and,  on  going  to 
the  window,  perceived  three  men  in  uri- 
form  leading  their  horses  slowly  aloo^ 
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The  dQsky  light  presented  oar  being  able 
to  distingaish  their  rank  or  condition ;  bat 
my  tincle,  whose  fears  were  easily  excited 
by  such  Tisitors,  at  once  hastened  to  the 
door  to  receive  them. 

**  His  absence  was  not  of  many  minutes^ 
durationy  bnt  erenmow  I  can  remember  the 
strange  sensations  of  dread,  that  rendered 
us  all  speediless,  as  we  stood  looking  to- 
ward the  door  by  which  he  was  to  enter. 
He  came  at  last,  and  was  followed  by  two 
officers,  one,  the  eider,  and  the  saperior 
evidently,  was  a  thin,  slight  man,  of  about 
thirtv^  with  a  pale  but  stem  countenance, 
in  which  a  certain  haughty  expression  pre* 
dominated ;  the  other  was  a  fine,  soldier* 
like,  frank^iooking  fellow,  who  saluted  us 
all  as  he  came  in  with  a  smile  and  a  pleas- 
ant gesture  of  his  hand. 

'*  ^  You  may  leave  us,  children/  said  my 
uncle,  as  he  proceeded  toward  the  bell. 

^'^Yoii  were  at  supper,  if  I  mistake 
uot  ? '  said  the  elder  of  the  two  ofSoers, 
with  a  degree  of  courtesy  in  his  tone  I 
scarcely  expected. 

"  *  xes,  general.  But  my  little  friends — ' 

"  *  Will,  I  hope,  share  with  us,'  said  the 
General,  interrupting ;  ^  and  I  at  least  am 
determined,  witli  your  permission,  that 
they  shall  remain.  It  is  quite  enough  that 
we  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  your  chateau 
for  the  night,  without  interfering  with  the 
happiness  of  its  inmates ;  and  1  beg  that 
wc  may  ^yo  you  as  little  inconvenience  as 
possible  m  providing  for  our  accommoda* 
lion/ 

'^ '  Though  these  words  were  spoken  with 
an  easy  and  a  kindly  tone,  there  was  a 
cold,  distant  manner  in  the  speaker  that 
chilled  us  all,  and,  while  we  drew  over  to  the 
table  again,  it  was  in  silence  and  con* 
stmint.  Indeed,  our  poor  uncle  looked 
the  very  picture  of  dismay,  endeavoring 
to  do  tlie  honors  to  his  guests,  and  seem 
at  ease,  while  it  was  clear  his  fears  were 
ever  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

'^  The  aide-de-camp-— for  such  the  youn^ 
officer  was — looked  like  one  who  could 
have  been  agreeable  and  amusing,  if  the 
restraint  of  the  general's  presence  was  not 
over  him.  As  it  was,  he  spoke  in  a  low, 
subdued  voice,  and  seemed  m  great  awe  of 
his  superior. 

'' Unlike  our  usual  ones,  the  meal  was 
eaten  in  a  mournful  stillness,  the  very 
youngest  amongst  us  feeling  the  presence 
of  the  stranger  as  a  thing  of  gloom  and 
sadness. 

**  Supper  over,  my  uncle,  perhaps  hop- 
ing to  relieve  the  embarrassment  he  la- 
bored under^  asked  permission  of  the 'gene- 
ral for  us  to  remain,  saying  : 


'"  <  My  little  people,  sir,  are  great  novel- 
ists, and  they  ususally  amuse  me  of  an 
evening  by  their  stories.  Will  this  be  too 
great  an  endurance  for  yon  ? ' 

"'By  no  means,'  said  the  General, 
gayly ;  *  there's  nothing  I  like  better  ;  I 
hope  they  will  admit  me  as  one  of  the 
party.  I  have  something  of  a  gift  that 
way  myself.' 

"  The  circle  was  soon  formed,  the  gen- 
eral and  his  aide-de-camp  making  pai-t  of 
it ;  but,  though  they  both  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  to  win  our  confidence, 
I  know  not  why  or  wherefore,  we  could 
not  shake  off  the  doom  we  had  felt  at 
first,  but  sat  awkwam  and  ill  at  ease,  una- 
ble to  utter  a  word,  and  even  asliamcd  to 
look  at  each  bther. 

"*Come,'  said  the  Oeneral,  'Iseo  how 
it  is  ;  I  have  broken  in  upon  a  very  happy 
party ;  I  must  make  the  only  amende  in  my 
power ;  I  shall  be  the  story-teller  for  this 
evening.'  As  he  said  this,  he  looked  around 
the  little  circle,  and,  by  some  seeming 
magic  of  his  own,  in  an  instant  he  had  won 
us  every  one.  We  drew  our  chairs  closer 
toward  him,  and  listened  eagerly  for  his 
tale.  Few  people,  save  such  as  live  much 
among  children,  or  take  the  trouble  to  study 
their  tone  of  feeling  and  thinking,  are 
aware  how  far  reality  surpasses  in  interest 
the  force  of  mere  fiction.  The  fact  is  with 
them  far  more  than  all  the  art  of  the  nar- 
rative, and  if  you  cannot  say  'this  was 
true,'  more  than  half  of  the  pleasure  your 
story  conf^*s  is  lost  forever.  Whether  the 
general  knew  this,  or  that  his  memory  sup- 

flied  him  more  easily  than  his  imagination, 
cannot  say ;  but  his  tale  was  a  little 
incident  of  the  siege  of  Toulon,  where  a 
driimmer-boy  was  killed,  having  returned 
to  the  breach,  after  the  attack  was  repulsed, 
to  seek  for  a  little  cockade  of  ribbon  his 
mother  had  fastened  on  his  cap  that  morn- 
ing. Simple  as  was  the  story,  he  told  it 
with  a  subdued  and  tender  pathos  that  made 
our  hearts  thrill  and  filled  everv  eye  around 
him.  '  It  was  a  poor  thing,  it  s  true,'  said 
he,  *  that  knot  of  ribbon,  but  it  was  glory 
to  him  to  rescue  it  from  the  enemy ;  his 
heart  was  on  the  time  when  he  should  show 
it,  bloodstained  and  torn,  and  say,  ''I  took 
it  from  the  ground  amid  the  grape-shot  and 
the  musketry.  I  was  the  only  living  thing 
there  that  moment,  and  see,  I  bore  it  away 
triumphantly." '  As  the  general  spoke,  he 
unbuttoned  the  breast  of  nis  uniform,  and 
took  forth  a  small  piece  of  crumpled  ribbon, 
fastened  in  the  shape  of  a  cockade.  '  Here 
it  is,'  said  he,  holding  it  up  before  our  eyes ; 
'  it  was  for  this  he  died.'  We  could  scarce 
see  it  through  our  tears.  Poor  Annette  held 
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her  hands  upon  her  face,  and  sobbed  vio- 
lently. *  Keep  it,  my  sweet  child,'  said  the 
General,  as  he  attached  the  cockade  to  her 
shoulder;  'it  is  a  glorious  emblem,  and 
well  worthy  to  be  worn  by  one  so  pure  and 
so  fair  as  you  are/ 

"  Annette  looked  up,  and  as  she  did,  her 
eyes  fell  upon  the  tricolor  that  hung  from 
her  shoulder — the  hated,  the  despised  tri- 
color— the  badffeof  that  party  whose  cruelty 
she  had  thought  of  by  day  and  dreamed  of 
by  night.  She  turned  deadly  pale,  and  sat, 
with  lips  compressed  and  clenched  hands, 
unable  to  speaK  or  stir. 

"  *  What  is  it ;  are  you  ill,  child  ?'  said 
the  General,  suddenly. 

" '  Annette,  lore — Annette,  dearest,'  said 
my  uncle,  trembling  with  aniiety,  'speak. 
What  is  the  matter  ? ' 

*'  *  It  is  that,'  cried  I,  fiercely,  pointing 
to  the  knot,  on  which  her  eyes  were  bent 
with  a  shrinking  horror  I  well  knew  the 
meaning  of — '  it  is  that  1 ' 

"  The  general  bent  on  me  a  look  of  pas- 
sionate meaning  as,  with  a  hissing  tone,  he 
said,  *  Do  you  mean  this  ? ' 

"  'Yes,'  said  I,  tearing  it  away,  and 
trampling  it  beneath  my  feet — *  yes,  it  is 
not  a  Noailles  can  wear  the  bad^e  of  in- 
famy and  crime  ;  the  blood-stained  tricolor 
can  find  slight  favor  here.' 

"  *  Hush,  boy — hush,  for  Heaven's  sake;' 
cried  my  uncle,  trembling  with  fear. 

"  The  caution  came  too  late.  The  gen- 
eral, taking  a  note-book  from  his  pocket, 
opened  it  leisurely,  and  then  turning  to- 
ward the  vicomte,  said  :  '  This  youth's 
name  is — ' 

"  *  Duchesne ;  Henri  Duchesne  I ' 

"*  And  his  age?' 

"  'Fourteen  in  March, 'replied  my  uncle, 
as  his  eyes  filled  up ;  while  he  added,  in  a 
half  whisper,  '  if  you  mean  the  conscrip- 
tion, general,  he  has  already  supplied  a 
substitute.' 

*'  "So  matter,  sir,  if  he  had  sent  twenty ; 
such  defect  of  education  as  his  needs  cor- 
rection ;  he  shall  join  the  levies  at  Toulon 
in  three  days — in  three  days,  mark  me  I 
Depend  upon  it,  sir,'  said  he,  turning  to 
me,  '  you  shall  learn  a  lesson  beneath  that 
tricolor  you'll  be  somewhat  long  in  for- 
getting. Dumolle,  look  to  this.'  With 
this  direction  to  his  aide-de-camp  he  arose, 
and,  before  my  poor  unhappy  uncle  could 
recover  his  seli-possession  to  reply,  had  left 
the  room. 

"  '  He  will  not  do  this,  sir — surely,he  will 
not,'  said  the  vicomte  to  the  young  officer. 

" '  General  Bonaparte  does  not  relent, 
sir,  and  if  he  did,  he'd  never  show  it,'  was 
the  cold  reply. 


''  That  day  week  I  carried  a  musket  on  the 
ramparts  of  Toulon;  Here  began  a  career 
I  have  followed  ever  since — with  how  much 
of  enthusiasm  I  leave  you  to  judge  for 
yourself 

As  Duchesne  concluded  this  little  story 
he  arose,  and  paced  tho  room  backward 
and  forward  with  rapid  steps,  while  his 
compressed  lips  and  knitted  brow  showed 
he  was  lost  m  gloomy  I'ecollections  of  the 
past. 

"He  was  right,  after  all^  Burke,"  said 
he,  at  length  ;  "  personal  honor  will  make 
the  soldier,  conviction  may  make  the 
patriot.  I  fouffht  as  stoutly  lor  this  same 
cause  as  thou^  I  did  not  loathe  it :  how 
many  othera  may  be  in  the  same  position  ? 
You  yourself,  perhaps." 

"So,  no;  not  I.'* 

"Well,  be  it  so,"  rejoined  he,  carelessly. 
" Good-night"  And  with  that  he  strolled 
negligently  from  the  room,  and  I  heard 
him  humming  a  tune  as  he  mounted  the 
stairs  toward  nis  bedrooniu 
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*'  I  HAVE  come  to  bring  you  a  card  for 
the  Court  ball,  capitaine,"  said  General 
Dam,  as  he  opened  the  door  of  my  dress- 
ing-room the  following  morning.  "See 
what  a  number  of  them  I  have  here ;  but 
except  vour  own  the  addresses  are  not  fille<l 
up.  1  ou  are  in  favor  at  the  Tuileiies,  it 
would  seem." 

"I  was  not  aware  of  my  good  fortune. 
Gteneral,"  replied  I. 

"Be  assured,  however,  it  is  such,"  said 
he.  "These  things  are  not,  as  so  many 
deem  them,  mere  matters  of  chance. 
Every  name  is  well  weighed  and  conned 
over.  The  officers  of  the  household  serve 
one  who  does  not  forgive  mistakes.  And 
now  that  I  think  of  it,  you  were  intimate- 
very  intimate,  I  believe — with  Duchesne  ?" 

"  Yes,  air ;  we  were  much  together." 

"Well,  then,  after  what  has  occurred, 
I  need  scarcely  say  your  acquaintance  with 
him  had  better  cease.  There  is  no  middle 
course  in  these  matters.  Circumstances 
will  not  bring  you,  as  formeriy,  into  each 
other's  company  ;  and  to  continue  your 
intimacy  would  be  offensive  to  his  Majes* 

"  But  surelv,  sir,  the  friendship  of  per- 
sons so  humble  as  we  are  can  neither  be  a 
subject  for  the  Emperor's  satisfaction  nor 
displeasure,  if  he  even  were  to  know  of  it" 
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"You  must  take  my  word  for  that,"  re- 
plied the  Oeneral,  somewhat  sternly. 
**The  counsel  I  have  given  to-day  may 
come  as  a  command  to-morrow,  The 
Chevalier  Duchesne  has  given  his  Majesty 
great  and  grave  offense — see  that  you  are 
not  led  to  follow  his  example."  With  a 
marked  emphasis  on  the  last  few  words, 
and  with  a  cold  bow,  he  left  the  room. 

"  That  I  am  not  led  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample ! "  said  I,  repeating  them  over  slow-^ 
ly  to  myself.  "  Is  that,  then,  the  danger 
of  whicn  he  would  warn  me  ?" 

The  remembrance  of  the  misfortunes 
which  opened  my  career  in  life  came  full 
>)efore  me— the  unhappy  acquaintance  with 
De  Beauvais,  and  the  long  train  of  suspi- 
cious circumstances  that  followed ;  and  I 
siiuddered  at  the  bare  thought  of  being 
again  involved  in  apparent  criminality. 
And  yet,  what  a  state  of  slavery  was  this ! 
The  thought  flashed  suddenly  across  my 
mind,  and  I  exclaimed  aloud,  '^And  this 
13  the  liberty  for  which  I  have  j)eriled  life 
and  limb  ;  this  the  cause  for  which  I  have 
become  an  alien  and  an  exile  ! " 

"Most  true,  ray  dear  friend,"  said  Du- 
chesne, gavly,  as  he  slipped  into  the  room, 
and  drew  his  chair  toward  the  fire,  "  A 
vise  reflection — ^but  most  unwisely  spoken ; 
bat  there  are  men  nothing  can  teach — not 
even  the  *  Temple,'  nor  the  *  Palais  de  Jus- 
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tioe. 

"  How,  then — ^you  know  of  my  unhappy 
imprisonment  ?  " 

"  Enow  of  it  1  To  be  sure  I  do.  Bless 
your  sweet  innocence !  I  have  been  told, 
a  hundred  times  over,  to  make  overtures  to 
you  from  the  Faubourg.  There  are  at 
least  a  dozen  old  ladies  there  who  believe 
finnly  you  are  a  true  Legitimist,  and  wear 
the  white  cockade  next  your  heart.  I 
have  had,  over  and  over,  the  most  tempting 
offers  to  make  you.  Faith,  I'm  not  quite 
certain  if  we  are  not  believed  to  be,  at  this 
veiy  moment,  concocting  how  to  smuggle 
over  the  frontier  a  brass  carronade  aiuf  a 
royal  livery,  two  pounds  of  gunpowder  and 
a  court  periwig,  to  restore  the  liourbons ! " 
He  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughing  as  he  con- 
cluded, and  however  little  disposed  to 
mirth  at  the  moment,  I  could  not  refrain 
Irom  joining  in  the  emotion. 

**  But  now  for  a  moment  of  serious  consid- 
eration, Bnrke ;  for  I  can  be  serious  at  times^ 
at  least  when  my  friends  are  concerned. 
You  and  I  must  part  here.  It  is  dl  the 
l)etter  for  you  it  should  be  so.  I  am  what 
the  world  is  pleased  to  call  a  *  dangerous 
companion ;'  and  there  is  more  truth  in 
the  epithet  than  they  wot  of  who  employ 
it  it  is  not  because  I  am  a  man  of  plea. 
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sure,  and  occasionally  a  man  of  expensive 
habits  and  costly  tastes,  nor  that  I  now 
and  then  play  deep,  or  drink  deep,  or  fol- 
low up  with  passionate  determination  any 
ruling  propensity  of  the  moment ;  but  be- 
cause I  am  a  discontented  and  unsettled 
man,  who  has  a  vague  ambition  of  being 
something,  he  knows  not  what,  by  means 
he  knows  not  how ;  ever  willing  to  throw 
himself  into  an  enterprise  where  the  prize 
is  great  and  the  risk  greater,  and  yet  never 
able  to  warm  his  wishes  into  enthusiasm 
nor  his  belief  into  a  conviction.  In  a 
word,  a  Frenchman,  bom  a  Legitimist, 
reared  a  Democrat,  educated  an  Imperial- 
ist, and  turned  adrift  upon  the  world  a 
scoffer — such  men  as  I  am  are  dangerous 
companions ;  and  when  they  increase  (as 
they  are  likely  to  do  in  our  state  of  society), 
will  be  still  more  dangerous  citizens.  I5ut 
come,  my  good  friend,  don't  look  dismayed, 
nor  distend  your  nostrils  as  if  you  were  on 
the  scent  for  a  smell  of  brimstone — ^  Satan 
s'en  va  1'  "  With  these  words  he  arose  and 
held  out  his  hand  to  me.  *^  Don't  let  your 
Napoleonite  ardor  ooze  out  too  rapidly, 
Bui'ke,  and  you'll  be  a  marshal  of  France 
yet.  Thei-e  am  great  prizes  in  the  wheel, 
to  be  had  by  those  who  strive  for  them. 
Adieu ! " 

**  But  we  shall  meet,  Duchesne  ?  '* 

"  I  hope  so.  The  time  may  eome,  per- 
haps, when  we  may  be  intimate  without 
alarming  the  police  of  the  department 
But,  for  the  present,  I  am  about  to  leave 
Paris ;  some  friends  in  the  south  have  been 
kind  enough  to  invite  me  to  visit  them, 
and  I  start  this  afternoon."  We  shook 
hands  once  more,  and  Duchesne  moved  to- 
ward the  door ;  then,  turning  suddenly 
about,  he  said:  **A  pix)pos  of  another 
matter — this  Mademoiselle  de  Lacostel- 
lerie." 

*'  What  of  her  ? "  said  I,  with  some 
curiosity  in  my  tone. 

**  Why,  I  have  a  kind  of  half  suspicion, 
ripenine  into  something  like  an  assurance, 
that  wnen  we  meet  again  she  may  be 
Madame  Burke.'' 

"What  nonsense  I  my  dear  friend— the 
absurdity — " 

*^  Thei-e  is  none  whatever.  An  acqiiaint- 
ance  begun  like  yours  is  very  suggestive  of 
such  a  termination.  When  the  lady  is 
saTiey  and  the  gentleman  shy,  the  game 
stanas  usually  thus  :  the  one  needs  control 
and  the  other  lacks  courage.  Let  them 
change  the  cards,  and  sec  what  comes  of  it." 

'*  You  are  wrong,  Duchesne — all  wrong." 

**  Be  it  so.  I  have  been  so  often  right,  I 
can  afford  a  false  prediction  without  losing 
all  my  chawtctcr  as  prophet*    Adieu  1 " 
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ISo  sooner  was  I  alone  than  I  sat  down 
to  think  over  what  he  had  said.  The 
improbability,  nay,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  the 
all  bat  impossibility,  of  such  an  eyent  as 
he  foretold,  seemed  not  less  now  than 
when  first  I  heard  it,  but  somehow  I  felt  a 
kind  of  internal  satisfaction,  a  sense  of 
gratified  yanity,  to  think  that  to  so  acute 
an  obseryer  as  Duchesne  such  a  circum- 
stance did  not  appear  eyen  unreasonable. 
How  hard  is  it  to  call  in  reason  against 
the  assault  of  flattery !  How  difficult  to 
resist  the  force  of  an  illusion  by  any  appeal 
to  our  good  sense  and  calmer  judgment  I 
It  must  not  be  supposed  from  this  that  I 
seriously  contemplated  such  a  possible  turn 
of  fortune— far  less  wished  for  it  No. 
My  satisfaction  had  a  different  source.  It 
lay  in  the  thought  that  I,  the  humble 
captain  of  hussars,  should  eyer  be  thought 
of  as  the  suitor  of  the  greatest  beauty  and 
the  richest  dowry  of  9ie  day ;  here  was 
the  mainspring  of  my  flattered  pride.  As 
to  any  other  feeling,  I  had  none.  I  ad- 
mired Mademoiselle  de  Lacostellerie  greatly. 
She  was,  perhaps,  the  yery  handsomest  girl 
I  eyer  saw.  There  was  not  one  in  the 
whole  range  of  Parisian  society  so  much 
sought  after ;  and  there  was  a  degree  of 
distinction  in  being  accounted  eyen  among 
the  number  of  her  admirers.  Besides  this, 
there  lay  a  lurking  desire  in  my  heart  that 
Marie  de  Meudon  (for  as  such  only  could  I 
think  of  her)  should  hear  me  thus  spoken 
of.  It  seemed  to  me  like  a  weak  revenge 
on  her  own  indifference  to  me,  and  I 
longed  to  make  anything  a  cause  of  con- 
necting my  fate  with  the  idea  of  her  who 
yet  held  my  whole  heart. 

Only  men  who  liye  much  to  themselyes 
and  their  own  thoughts  know  the  pleasure 
of  thus  linking  their  fortunes,  by  some 
imaginary  chain,  to  that  of  those  they 
loye.  Tney  are  the  straws  that  drowning 
men  cateh  at ;  but  still,  for  the  moment 
they  sustain  the  sinking  courage,  and  nerye 
the  heart  where  all  is  failing.  I  felt  this 
acutely.  I  knew  well  that  she  was  not, 
nor  could  be,  anything  to  me  ;  but  I  knew, 
also,  that  to  diyest  my  mind  of  her  image, 
was  to  liye  in  darkness,  and  that  the  mere 
chance  of  being  remembered  by  her  was 
happiness  itself. 

it  was  while  hearing  of  her  I  flrst  im- 
bibed the  soldier's .  ardor  from  her  own 
brother.  She  herself  had  placed  before 
me  the  glorious  triumphs  of  that  career 
in  words  that  neyer  ceased  to  ring  in  my 
ears.  All  my  hopes  of  distinction,  my 
aspirations  for  success,  were  associated  with 
the  half  prediction  she  had  uttered,  and  I 
burned  for  an  occasion  by  which  I  could 


signalize  myself,  that  she  might  read  my 
name — perchance  might  say,  ^^And  he  loyed 
meP* 

In  such  a  world  of  dreamy  thought  I 
passed  day  after  day.  Duchesne  was  gone, 
and  I  had  no  intimate  companion  .to  share 
my  hours  with,  nor  with  whom  I  could 
expand  in  social  freedom.  Meanwhile,  the 
gay  life  of  the  capital  continued  its  onward 
course — f  dtes  and  oalls  succeeded  each  other, 
and  each  ni^ht  I  found  myself  a  guest  at 
some  splendid  entertainment — ^but  where  I 
neither  knew  nor  was  known  to  any  one. 

It  was  on  one  morning,  after  a  yery 
magnificent  fete  at  the  arch-chancellor's, 
that  I  remembered,  for  the  first  time,  I  had 
not  seen  my  poor  friend  Pioche  since  his 
arriyal  at  Paris.  A  thrill  of  shame  ran 
through  me  at  the  thought  of  haying 
neglected  te  ask  after  my  old  comrade  of 
the  march,  and  I  ordered  ray  horse  at  once, 
to  set  out  for  the  Hotel^Dieu,  which  had 
now  been,  in  great  part,  deyoted  to  the 
wounded  soldiers. 

The  day  was  a  fine  one  for  the  season,  and 
as  I  entered  the  large  court-yard  I  perceiyed 
numbers  of  the  invalids  moving  about  in 
nY>ups,  to  enjoy  the  air  and  the  sun  of  a  bud- 
ding spring.  Poor  fellows!  they  were  but  the 
mere  remnants  of  humanity.  Seyeral  had 
lost  both  legs,  and  few  were  there  without 
an  empty  sleeve  to  their  loose  blue  coats. 
In  a  large  hall,  where  three  long  tables 
were  being  laid  for  dinner,  many  were 
seated  around  the  ample  fire-places,  and  at 
one  of  these  a  larger  group  than  ordinary 
attracted  my  attention.  They  were  not 
chatting  ana  laughing,  like  the  rest,  but 
apparently  in  deep  silence.  I  approached, 
curious  to  know  tne  reason,  and  then  per- 
ceived that  they  were  all  listeningattenti ve- 
ly  to  some  one  reading  aloud.  The  tones 
of  the  voice  were  familiar  to  me  ;  X  stopped 
to  hear  them  more  plainly.  It  was  Minette 
herself — the  vivandiere — who  sat  there  in 
the  midst ;  beside  her,  half  reclining  in  a 
deep,  old-fashioned  arm-chair,  was  'Me 
gros  Pioche '' — his  huge  beard  descending 
midway  on  his  chest,  and  his  great  mous- 
tache curling  below  his  upper  lip.  He 
had  greatly  rallied  since  I  saw  him  last, 
but  still  snowed  signs  of  debilitjrand  feeble- 
ness by  the  very  attitude  in  which  he  lay. 

Mingling  unperceived  with  the  crowd, 
who  were  far  too  highly  interested  in  the 
recital  to  pay  any  attention  to  my  approach, 
I  listened  patiently,  and  soon  perceived  that 
mademoiselle  was  reading  some  incident  of 
the  Egyptian  campaign,  from  one  of  those 
innumerable  volumes  which  then  formed 
the  sole  literature  of  the  garrison. 

<'  The  redoubt,"  continued  Minette,  ^'  was 
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strongly  defended  in  front  by  stockades 
and  a  ditch,  while  twelve  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  a  force  of  seven  hundred  Mamelukes, 
were  within  the  works,  Suddenly  an 
aide-de-camp  arrived  at  full  gallop,  with 
orders  for  the  Thirty-second  to  attack  the 
redoubt  with  the  bayonet,  and  carry  it 
The  major  of  the  regiment  (the  colonel 
had  been  killed  that  morning,  at  the  ford) 
ched  out : 

"  *  Grenadiers,  you  hear  the  order — for- 
ward !'  but  the  same  instant  a  terrible  dis- 
charge of  grape  tore  through  the  ranks, 
killing  three  and  wounding  eight  others. 
'Forward,  men  I  forward  r  shouted  the 
Major;  but  no  one  stirred." 

**Tete  d'enfer,"  growled  out  Pioche, 
"where  was  the  tambour  ?" 

''  You  shall  hear,"  said  Minette,  and  re- 
sumed. "'Do  you  hear  me?*  cried  the 
Major,  '  or  am  I  to  be  disgraced  forever  ? 
Advance !  quick  time  I  march  I ' 

'*'But,  major/  said  a  sergeant,  aloud, 
'they  are  not  roasted  apples  those  fellows 
yonder  are  pelting.* 

"  *  Silence ! '  called  out  the  Major  ;  *  not 
a  word  I    Tambour,  beat  the  charge  I ' 

'^Suddenly  a  man  sprang  up  to  his 
knees,  from  the  ground,  where  he  nad  been 
lying,  and  began  to  beat  the  drum  with  all 
his  mieht.  Poor  fellow  1  his  leg  was 
smashed  with  a  shot,  but  he  obeyed  liis  or- 
ders in  the  midst  of  all  his  suffering.    - 

"  *  Forward,  men,  forward  I '  cried  the 
Major,  waving  his  cap  above  his  head. 
*  Fix  bayonets  !  Charge  ! '  And  on  they 
dashed  after  him. 

'"Hollo!  comrades,*  shouted  the  tam- 
bour, *  don't  leave  me  behind  you  ; '  and  in 
an  instant  two  grenadiers  stooped  down  and 
lioisted  him  on  their  shoulders,  and  then 
rushed  forwaixl  through  the  smoke  and 
flame.  Crashing  and  smashing  went  the 
shot  through  the  leading  files,  but  on  they 
went>  leaping  over  the  dead  and  dying." 
"  With  the  tambour  still  ? ''  asked  Pioche. 
"To  be  sure,"  said  Minette.  "There 
he  was  ;  but  listen : 

"  Just  as  they  reached  the  breach  a  shot 
above  their  heads  came  whizzing  past,  and 
a  terrible  bang  rang  out  as  it  went 

"  *  He  is  killed,'  said  one  of  the  grena- 
diers, preparing  to  lower  the  body;  'I 
heard  his  cry.' 

"  *  Not  yet,  comrade,'  cried  the  tam- 
bour ;  Mt  is  the  drum- head  they  have  car- 
ried away,  that's  all ; '  and  he  beat  away  on 
the  wooden  sides  harder  than  over.  And 
thus  they  bore  him  over  the  glacis,  and  up 
the  rampart,  and  never  stopped  till  they 
placed  him,  sitting,  on  one  of  the  guns  on 
the  wall." 


"  Hurrah  I  well  done ! "  cried  Pioche  ; 
while  every  throat  around  him  re-echoed 
the  cry — "  Hurrah  1 " 

"What  was  his  name,  mademoiselle  ?" 
cried  several  voices.  "  Tell  us  the  name  of 
the  tambour  1 " 

"  Mafoxy  messieurs,  they  have  not  given 
It. 

"Not  riven  his  name,"  growled  they 
out.     "  Ventrebleu  I  that  is  too  bad  ! " 

"  An  he  had  been  an  officer  of  the  Guard 
they  would  have  told  us  his  whole  birth 
and  parentage,"  said  a  wrinkled,  sour-look- 
ing old  fellow,  with  one  eye. 

"Or  a  lieutenant  of  hussars,  mademoi- 
selle ! "  said  Pioche,  looking  fixedly  at  the 
vivandiere,  who  held  the  book  close  to  her 
face  to  conceal  a  deep  blush  that  covered 
it.  "But,  hollo,  there!  Qui  vive?" 
The  cuirassier  had  just  caught  a  glimpse  of 
me  at  the  moment,  and  every  eye  was  turn- 
ed at  once  to  where  I  was  standing.  "  Ah, 
lieutenant,  you  hei-e  I  Not  invalided,  I 
hope  ?  " 

"No,  Pioche ;  my  visit  was  intended  for 
you  ;  and  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
come  in  for  the  tale  mademoiselle  was  read- 
ing." 

Before  I  had  concluded  these  few  words, 
the  wounded  soldiers,  or  such  of  them  as 
could,  had  risen  from  their  seats,  and  stood 
respectfully  around  me,  while  Minette,  re- 
treating behind  the  ^reat  chair  where  Pi- 
oche lay,  seemed  to  wish  to  avoid  recogni- 
tion. 

'*  Front  rank,  mademoiselle,  front  rank ! " 
said  Pioche.  *^Parbleul  when  one  has 
the  '  cross  of  the  Legion '  from  the  hands 
of  the  Emperor  himself,  one  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  being  seen.  Besides,"  added 
he,  in  a  lower  tone,  but  one  I  could  well 
overhear,  "thou  art  not  dressed  in  thy 
uniform  now,  thou  hast  nothing  to  blusn 
for  1 " 

Still  she  hung  down  her  head,  and  her 
confusion  seemed  only  ta increase ;  so  that, 
unwilling  to  prolong  her  embarrassment, 
which  I  saw  nay  presence  had  caused,  I 
merely  made  a  few  inquiries  from  Pioche 
regarding  his  own  health,  and  took  my 
leave  of  the  party. 

As  I  rode  homeward,  I  could  not  help 
turning  over  in  my  mind  the  words  of  Pi- 
oche, '*Thou  art  not  in  thy  uniform  now, 
thou  hast  nothing  to  blush  for  I "  Here, 
then,  seemed  the  key  to  the  changed  manner 
of  the  poor  girl  when  I  met  her  at  Austerli  tz, 
someieeling  of  womanly  shame  at  being 
seen  in  the  costume  of  the  vivandiere  by 
one  who  had  known  her  only  in  another 
guise ;  but  could  this  be  so  ?  I  asked  my- 
self— a  question  a  very  little  knowledge  of 
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a  woman's  heart  might  have  spared  me ; 
and  thus  pondering,  I  returned  to  the 
Luxembourg, 


CHAPTER  LXL 

AN  OLD  FRIEND  UNCHANGED. 

Thet  who  took  their  tone  in  politics 
from  the  public  journals  of  France  must 
have  been  somewhat  puzzled  at  the  new 
and  unex]>ected  turn  of  the  papers  in  gov- 
ernment influence  at  the  period  I  now 
speak  of.  The  tremendous  attacks  against 
the  ^*perfide  AIMon,"  which  constituted 
the  staple  of  the  leading  articles  in  the 
Monitmr,  were  graduallv  discontinued. 
The  great  body  of  the  people  were  separated 
from  the  *' tyrannical  domination  of  an  in- 
solent aristocracy;"  an  occasional  eulogy 
would  appear,  too,  upon  the  ^^  native  good 
sense  ana  right  feeling  of  John  Bull/'  when 
not  led  captive  by  appeals  to  his  passions 
and  prejudices;  and  at  last  a  wisn  more 
boldly  expressed,  that  the  two  countries, 
whose  mission  it  should  be  to  disseminate 
civilization  over  the  arth,  could  so  far  un- 
derstand their  real  interest  as  to  become 

fast  friends,  instead  of  dangerous  ene- 


tc 


mies.'' 

The  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  power  in 
England  was  the  cause  of  this  sudden  revo- 
lution. The  Emperor,  when  first  Consul, 
had  learned  to  know  and  admire  Charles 
Fox ;  sentiments  of  mutual  esteem  had 
grown  up  between  them,  and  it  seemed  now 
as  if  his  elevation  to  power  were  the  only 
thing  wanting  to  establish  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries. 

How  far  the  French  Emperor  presumed 
on  Fox's  liberalism,  and  the  strong  bias  to 
party,  inducing  him  to  adopt  such  a  line 
of  policy  as  would  run  directly  counter  to 
that  of  his  predecessors  in  office,  and  thus 
dispose  the  nation  to  more  amicable  views 
toward  France,  certain  it  is,  that  he  mis- 
calculated considerably  when  he  built  upon 
any  want  of  true  English  feeling  on  the 
part  of  that  minister,  or  any  tendency  to 
weaken,  by  unjust  concessions,  the  proud 
attitude  £ingland  had  assumed  at  the  com- 
mencement and  maintained  throughout  the 
entire  continental  war. 

A  mere  accident  led  to  a  renewal  of  ne- 
gotiations between  the  two  countries.  A 
villain,  calling  himself  Guillet  de  la  Gre- 
villiere,  had  the  audacity  to  propose  to  the 
English  minister  the  assassination  of  Na- 
.  ppleon,  and  to  offer  himself  for  the  deed. 
Jle  had  hired  a  house  at  Passy,  and  made 
•very  preparation  for  the  execution  of  his 


foul  scheme.  To  denounce  this  wretch  to 
the  French  minister  of  foreign  aSairSy  TaJ- 
leynmd,  was  the  first  step  of  Fox.  This 
led  to  a  reply,  in  which  Talleyrand  report- 
ed, word  for  word,  a  conversation  that 
passed  between  the  Emperor  and  himself, 
and  wherein  expressions  of  the  kindest  na- 
ture were  employed  by  Napoleon  with  re- 
gard to  Fox,  and  many  flattering  allusions 
to  the  times  of  their  former  intimacy ;  the 
whole  concluding  with  the  expression  of  an 
ardent  desire  for  a  good  understanding  and 
a  ^'  lasting  peace  l^tween  two  nations  de- 
signed by  nature  to  esteem  each  other." 

Although  the  whole  scheme  of  the  assas- 
sination was  a  police  stratagem  devised  bv 
Foucho,  to  test  the  honor  and  good  faitli 
of  the  English  minister,  the  result  was 
eagerly  seized  on  as  a  basis  for  new  negoti- 
ations ;  and,  from  that  hour,  the  temperate 
language  of  the  French  papers  evinced  a 
new  policy  toward  England.     The  insolent 
allusions  of  journalists,  the  satirical  squibs 
of  party  writers,  the  cancatures  of   the 
English  eccentricity,   were  suppressed   at 
once ;  and  by  that  magic  influence  which 
Napoleon  wielded,  the  whole  tone  of  pablic 
feeling  seemed  altered  as  regarded  England 
and  Englishmen.    From  the  leaders  in  the 
Moniteur   to   the   shop  windows  of    the 
^'Palais,"  an  Anglomania  prevailed,   and 
the  idea  was  thrown  out,  that  tiie    two 
nations  had  divided  the   world    between 
them — the  sea  being  the  empire  of   the 
British,    the    land   that   of    French men« 
Commissioners    were  appointed   on    both 
sides :  at  first  Lord  Yarmouth,  and  then 
Lord    Lauderdale,  by  England;    General 
Clarke  and  M.  Champagny,  on  the  part  of 
France.      Lord  Yarmouth,  at  that    time 
a  detenu  at  Verdun,  was  selected  by  Talley- 
rand to  proceed  to  England,  and  learn  the 
precise  basis  on  which  an  amicable  negoti- 
ation could  be  founded. 

Scarcely  was  the  interchange  of  corre©- 
pondence  made  public,  when  the  new  tone 
of  feeling  and  acting  toward  England  dis- 
played itself  in  every  circle  and  every  salon. 
If  a  proof  were  wanting  how  thoroughly 
the  despotism  of  Napoleon  had  penetrated 
into  the  very  core  of  society,  here  was  a 
striking  one :  not  only  were  many  of  the 
ditenus  liberated,  and  sent  back  to  £ng- 
land,  but  vrere  feted  and  entei'tained  at  the 
various  towns  they  stopped  at  on  their  way, 
and  every  expedient  practiced  to  make  them 
satisfied  witn  the  treatment  they  had  re- 
ceived on  the  soil  of  France. 

An  English  guest  was  deemed  an  irresis- 
tible attraction  at  a  dinner  party,  and  the 
most  absurd  attempts  at  imitation  of  £ng- 
lish  habits,  dress,  and  language,  were  in* 
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tndoced  into  society^  as  the  last  ^^  mode," 
ad  extolled  as  the  very  pinnacle  of  fashion- 
iHeenxlleiice. 
It  woald  be  easy  for  me  here  to  cite  some 

a^e  instances  of  this  new  taste ;  but  I 
yfcel  that  I  have  wandered  from  my 
tin  path,  and  owe  an  apology  to  my  reader 
fc  infading  precincts  which  scarcebecome 
'WL  Yet  mav  I  observe  here — and  the  ex- 

tiion  wiJl  serve  once  for  all — I  have 
more  anxious  in  this  "  tnic  history  " 
ik  presene  some  passing  record  of  the 
;«geful  features  of  an  eventful  period  in 
ifaiqw,  than  merely  to  chronicle  personal 
itnres,  which,  although  not  devoid  of 
ntodes,  are  still  so  insignificant  in  the 
lerents  by  which  they  were  surround- 
The  Consulate,  the  Empire,  and  the 
ition,  were  three  great  tableaux, 
in  their  groupings  and  color,  but 
pert  of  one  mighty  whole — links  in 
tgikt  chain,  and  evidencing  the  change- 
aspect  of  a  nation  crouching  l>eneath 
Bfflj,  or  dwindling  under  imbecility 
I  dotage. 
[^IlttveBaid  the  English  were  the  vogue  in 
i;and  so  they  were,  but  especially  in 
alons  which'reflected  the  influence  of 
leoirt,  and  where  the  tone  of  the  Tuile- 
I tM  revered  as  law. 
WwT  member  of  the  government,  or  all 
pwere  even  remotely  connected  with  it, 
Im  adopted  the  reigning  mode  ;  and  to 
witAnglaise  became  now  as  much  the 
prf  fashion  as  ever  it  had  been  directly 
■■opposite.  Only  such  as  were  in  the 
Mce  of  Fouche  and  his  schemes  knew 
kollow  all  this  display  of  friendly  feel- 
i»iB,or  how  ready  the  government  held 
■Khes  to  assume  their  former  attitude 
[Mince  when  circnmstances  should  ren- 
[itadrieable. 
^  J|?  those  who  speedily  took  up  the 
■c  of  the  Imperial  counsels,  the  salons  of 
Hotel  Clicny  were  conspicuous.  Eng- 
'  habits,  as  regarded  table  equipage, 
Ji«h  servants— even  to  English  cookery 
^Dch  politeness  extend  its  complai- 
i;  and  many  of  the  commonest  habi- 
»nd  least-cnltivated  tastes  were  im- 
as  the  daily  observances  of  fashion- 
'pwple  *autrerner.^ 

t  diia  headlong  Anglomania,  my  Eng- 
Wrth  and  family — I  say  English,  bc- 
Mbnad,  the  petty  distinctions  of  Irish- 
w  Scotchman  are  not  attended  to — 
s^  me  out  for  peculiar  attention  in  so- 
^;  and  althongh  my  education  and 
jBcDoe  in  France  had  well-nigh  rubbed 
'tf,  or  the  greater  port  of  my  national 
Kdiarities,  vet  the  flatterers  of  the  day 
■d  abundant  traits  to  admire  in  what 


they  recognized  as  my  John  Bull  character- 
istics. And  in  this  way,  a  blunder  m 
French,  a  mistake  in  grammar,  or  a  false 
accentuation,  became  actually  a  succes  de 
salon. 

Though  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the 
absurdity  of  a  vogue  whose  violence  alone 
indicated  its  unliKeliness  to  last,  yet  I  had 
sufficient  of  the  spirit  of  my  adopted  coun- 
try to  benefit  by  it,  while  it  did  exist,  and 
never  spent  a  single  day  out  of  company. 

At  the  Hotel  Clichy  I  was  a  constant 
guest,  and  while  with  Mademoiselle  de  La- 
costellerie  my  acquaintance  made  little 
progress,  with  the  countess  I  became  a  spe- 
cial favorite — she  honoring  me  so  far  as  to 
take  me  into  her  secret  counsels,  and  tell 
me  all  the  little  nothings  which  Fouch6 
usually  disseminated  as  state  secrets,  and 
circulated  twice  or  thrice  a  week  through- 
out Paris.  From  him,  too,  she  learned  the 
names  of  the  various  English  who  each  day 
arrived  in  Pans  from  Verdun,  and  thus 
contrived  to  have  a  succession  of  those  fa- 
vored guests  at  her  dinner  and  evening  par- 
tics. 

During  all  this  time,  as  I  have  said,  my 
intima^jy  with  mademoiselle  advanced  but 
slowly,  and  certainly  8howe<l  slight  pros- 
pect of  verifying  theprophecy  of  Duchesne 
at  pairing.  Her  maimer  had,  indeed,  lost 
its  cold  and  haughty  tone,  but  in  lieu  of  it 
there  was  a  flippant,  half  impertinent,  mo- 
queur  spirit,  wnich,  however  easily  tunied 
to  advantage  by  a  man  of  the  world  like  the 
chevalier,  was  terribly  disconcerting  to  a 
less  forward  and  less  enterprising  person 
like  myself.  Dobretski  still  continued  an 
invalid^  and,  although  she  never  mentioned 
his  name  nor  alluded  to  him  in  any  in- 
stance, I  could  see  that  she  suspected  I 
knew  something  more  of  his  illness,  and  the 
cause  of  it,  than  I  had  ever  confessed.  It 
matters  little  what  the  subject  of  it  be,  let  a 
secret  once  exist  between  a  young  man  and 
a  young  woman,  let  there  l)e  the  tacit  un- 
derstanding that  they  mutually  know  of 
something  of  which  others  are  in  ignorance, 
and  from  that  moment  a  species  of  intelli- 
gence is  established  between  them  of  the 
most  dangerous  kind.  They  may  not  be 
disposed  to  like  each  other  ;  there  may  be 
attachments  elsewhere  ;  there  may  oe  a 
hundred  reasons  why  love  should  not  enter 
into  the  case — yet  will  there  be  a  conscious 
sense  of  this  hidden  link  which  binds  them, 
stranofelv  at  vnnance  with  their  ordinary 
regard  for  each  other,  etcnially  mingling 
in  all  their  intercourse,  and  suggesting 
modes  of  acting  and  thinking  at  variance 
with  the  true  tenor  of  the  acquaintanceship. 

Such,  then,  was  my  position  at  the  llOtel 
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Clichy,  at  which  I  was  almost  daily  a  vis- 
itor or  a  guest,  m  the  morning  to  hear  tho 
chit-chat  of  the  day— the  changes  talked  of 
in  the  administration,  the  intended  plans 
of  the  Emperor,  or  the  last  modes  in  dress 
introduced  by  the  Empress,  whose  taste  in 
costume  and  extravagant  habits  were  much 
more  popular  with  the  tradespeople  than 
with  Napoleon. 

An  illness  of  a  few  days'  duration  had 
confined  me  *to  the  Luxembourg,  and  un- 
happily deprived  me  of  the  Court-ball,  for 
which  I  had  received  my  invitation  several 
weeks  before.  It  seemed  as  if  my  fate  for- 
bade any  chance  of  my  ever  seeing  her  once 
more  whose  presence  in  Paris  was  the  great 
hope  I  held  out  to  myself  when  coming. 
Already  a  rumor  was  afloat  that  several  of- 
ficers had  received  orders  to  join  their  regi- 
ments, and  now  I  began  to  fear  lest  I  should 
leave  the  capital  without  meeting  her,  and 
was  thinking  of  some  plan  by  which  I  could 
attain  that  object,  when  a  note  arrived  from 
Mademoiselle  de  Lacostellerie,  written  with 
more  than  her  usual  cordiality,  and  inviting 
me  to  dinner  on  the  following  day  with  a 
very  small  party,  but  when  I  should  meet 
one  of  my  oldest  friends. 

I  thought  of  every  one  in  turn  who  could 
be  meant  under  the  designation,  but  without 
ever  satisfying  my  mind  that  I  had  hit  upon 
the  right  one.  Tascher  it  could  not  be,  for 
the  very  last  accounts  I  had  seen  from  Ger- 
many  spoke  of  him  as  with  his  regiment. 
My  curiosity  was  suflSciently  excited  to 
make  me  accept  the  invitation,  and,  true  to 
time,  I  found  myself  at  the  Hotel  Clichy 
at  the  hour  appointed. 

On  entering  the  salon,  I  discovered  that 
I  was  alone  ;  none  of  the  ^ests  had  as  yet 
arrived,  nor  had  the  ladies  of  the  house 
made  their  appearance,  and  I  lounged  about 
the  splendid  drawing-room,  where  every  ap- 
pliance of  luxury  was  multiplied ;  pictures, 
vases,  statues,  and  bronzes  abounded — for 
the  apartments  had  all  the  ample  propor- 
tions of  a  gallery — battle  scenes,  from  the 
great  events  of  the  Italian  and  Egyptian 
campaigns,  busts  of  celebrated  generals,  and 
portraits  of  several  of  the  marshals,  from  the 
pencils  of  Gerard  and  David ;  but  more 
than  all  was  I  struck  by  one  picture.  It 
was  a  likeness  of  Pauline  herself,  in  the  cos- 
tume of  a  Spanish  peasant.  Never  had  art- 
ist caught  more  of  the  character  of  his  sub- 
ject tlian  in  that  brilliant  sketch — for  it 
was  no  more.  The  proud  tone  of  the  ex- 
pression ;  the  larffe,  full  eye,  beaming  a 
bright  defiance ;  tne  haughty  curl  of  the 
lip  ;  the  determined  air  of  the  figure,  as  she 
stood  one  foot  in  advance,  and  the  arms 
hanging  easily  on  either  side,  all  conveyed 


an  impression  of  high  resolve  and  proud  de- 
termination <]|uite  her  own. 

I  was  leaning  over  the  back  of  a  chair, 
my  eye  steadfastly  fixed  on  the  painting, 
when  I  heard  a  slight  rustling  of  a  dress 
near  me.  I  turned  about*  It  was  made- 
moiselle herself.  Although  the  light  of  the 
apartment  was  tempered  by  the  closed  ja- 
lousies, and  scarcely  more  tlian  a  mere  twi- 
light admitted,  I  could  perceive  that  she 
colored,  and  seemed  confused,  as  she  said, 
''  I  hope  you  don't  think  that  picture  is  a 
likeness  ?  " 

"And  yet,"  said  I,  hesitatingly,  "there 
is  much  that  reminds  me  of  you — I  mean, 
I  can  discover — ^" 

"Say  it  frankly,  sir.  You  think  that 
saucy  look  is  not  from  mere  fancy.  I 
deemed  you  a  closer  observer ;  but  no  mat- 
ter. You  have  been  ill,  I  trust  you  are  re- 
covered again.*' 

"Oh,  a  mei'e  passing  indisposition, 
which,  unfortunately,  came  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  Court-ball ;  you  were  there,  of 
course  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  was  there  we  had  the  pleasure 
to  meet  your  friend,  the  general ;  but 
perhaps,  tnis  is  indiscreet  on  my  part.  I 
believe,  indeed,  I  promised  to  say  nothing 
of  him." 

"The  general  !  Do  you  mean  General 
D'Auvergne  ?  " 

"That  much  I  will  answer  yon — I  do 
not.  But  ask  me  no  more  (questions.  Your 
patience  will  not  be  submitted  to  a  long 
trial ;  he  dines  with  us  to-day." 

I  made  no  reply,  but  began  to  ponder  oyer 
in  my  mind  who  the  general  in  question 
could  be. 

"  There,  pray  do  not  worry  yourself 
about  what  a  few  moments  will  reveal  for 
you,  without  any  guessing.  How  stran^ 
it  is,  the  intense  feeling  of  curiosity  people 
are  afflicted  with  who  themselves  have  se- 
crets." 

"But  I  have  none,  mademoiselle;  at 
least,  none  worth  the  telling." 

"Perhaps,"  replied  she  saucily;  "but 
here  come  our  guests."  Several  persons 
entered  the  salon  at  this  moment,  with  each 
of  whom  I  was  slightly  acquainted ;  they 
were  either  members  of  the  government  or 
generals  on  the  staff.  The  countess  her- 
self soon  after  made  her  appearance,  and 
now  we  only  waited  for  the  individual  so 
distinctively  termed  "my  friend"  to  com- 
plete the  party. 

"  Pauline  has  kept  our  secret,  I  hope,*' 
said  the  Countess  to  me.  "I  shall  be 
sadly  disappointed  if  anything  mars  this 
surprise." 

"Who  can  it  be  ?"  thought  I  ;  "or  is 
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tiling  some  piece  .of  badinage  got 
expense  ?       Scarcely  had  the 


the  whole 
up  at  my 

notion  strnck-me,  when  a  eeirant  flung 
wide  the  folding-doors>  and  announced  le 
General  somebc^y^  but  so  mumbled  was 
the  word,  the  nearest  thing  I  could  make 
of  it  was  ** Bulletin."  This  time,  however, 
my  curiosity  suffered  no  long  delay,  for 
quickly  after  the  announcement,  a  portly 
personage  in  an  English  uniform  entered 
hastily,  and  approaching  madame,  kissed 
her  hand  with  a  most  gallant  air;  then, 
turning  to  mademoiselle,  he  performed  a 
similar  ceremony.  All  this  time  my  eyes 
were  riveted  upon  him,  without  my  bemg 
able  to  make  the  most  remote  guess  as  to 
who  he  was. 

'*Must  I  introduce  you,  gentlemen?" 
said  the  Countess.     '^  Cfaptain  Burke." 

"  Eh  !  what !  my  old  friend — ^my  boy 
Tom  I  this  you,  with  all  that  moustache ; 
delighted  to  see  you  ; "  cried  the  large  un- 
known, CTaspin^  me  by  the  hands,  and 
shaking  tiiem  with  a  cordiality  I  had  not 
known  for  many  a  year. 

**  Really,  sir,'^'  said  I,  "  I  am  but  too  hap- 
py to  be  recognized,  but  a  most  unfortu- 
nate memory — " 

"  Memory,  lad  !  I  never  forgot  anything 
in  life.  I  remember  the  doctor  shaking  the 
snow  off  his  boots  the  night  I  was  bom  ;  a 
devilish  cold  December  ;  we  lived  at  Ben- 
hungeramud,  in  the  Himalaya." 

''What ! "  cried  I,  '*  is  this  Captain  Bub- 
bleton,  my  old  and  kind  friend  ?  " 

"  General,  Tom  —  Lieutenant-General 
Bubbleton — with  your  leave,"  said  he,  cor- 
recting me.  "  How  the  boy  has  grown ! 
I  remember  him  when  he  was  scarce  so 
high." 

*'  But,  my  dear  captain — ^" 

"  General,  lieutenant-general — " 

"  Well,  lieutenant-general,  to  what  hap- 
py chance  do  we  owe  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  here  ?  " 

"  War,  boy,  the  old  story  ;  but  we  shall 
have  time  enough  to  talk  over  these  things, 
and  I  see  we  are  detaining  the  countess." 
So  saying,  the  general  gave  his  arm  to 
madame,  and  led  the  way  toward  the  din- 
ner, whither  we  followed,  I  in  a  state  of 
surprise  and  astonishment  that  left  me  un- 
able to  collect  my  faculties  for  a  consider- 
able time  after. 

Although  the  parU,  with  the  exception 
of  Bubbleton,  were  French,  he  himself,  as 
was  his  wont,  supported  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  conversation  ;  and  if  his  French  was 
none  of  the  most  accurate,  he  amply  made 
up  in  volubility  for  all  accidents  of  gram- 
mar. It  appeared  that  he  had  been  three 
years  at  Verdun,  a  prisoner ;  though  how 


he  came  there,  whence,  and  at  what  exact 

Eeriod,  there  was  no  discovering  ;  and  now, , 
is  arrival  at  Paris  was  an  event  equally 
shrouded  in  mystery,  for  no  negotiations 
had  been  openea  for  his  exchange  whatever, 
but  he  had  had  the  eloq[uence  to  persuade 
the  prefet  that  the  omission  was  a  mere  ac- 
cident, some  blunder  of  the  war-office 
people,  which  he  would  rectify  on  his  arri- 
val at  Paris;  and  there  he  was,  though 
with  what  prospect  of  reaching  England, 
none  but  one  of  nis  inventive  genius  could 
possibly  guess. 

He  was  brimful  of  politics,  ministerial 
secrets,  state  news,  and  government  inten- 
tions, not  only  as  regarded  England,  but 
Austria  and  Russia,  and  communicated  in 
deep  confidence  a  grand  scheme,  by  which 
the  Fox  ministry  were  to  immortalize 
themselves,  which  was  by  giving  up  Malta 
to  the  Bourbons,  Louis  A  VIII.  to  oe  kihg, 
Gk)za  to  be  a  kind  of  dependency  to  be 
governed  by  a  lieutenant-general,  whom 
"  he  would  not  name ; "  finishing  his  glass 
with  an  ominous  look  as  he  spoke  ;  thence 
he  wandered  on  to  his  repugnance  to  State, 
and  dislike  to  any  government  function, 
illustrating  his  quiet  tastes  and  simple 
habits  by  recounting  a  career  of  oriental 
luxury,  m  which  he  described  himself  as 
living  for  years  past ;  every  word  he  spoke, 
whatever  the  impression  on  others,  bring- 
ing me  back  most  forcibly  to  my  boyish 
days  in  the  old  barrack,  where  first  I  met 
him.  Years  had  but  cultivated  his  talents ; 
his  visions  were  bolder  and  more  daring 
than  ever,  while  he  had  chastened  down  his 
hurried  and  excited  tone  of  narrative  te  a 
quiet  flow  of  uhexaggerated  description, 
which,  taking  his  age  and  appearance  into 
account,  it  was  most  difficult  to  discredit. 

Whether  the  Frenchmen  really  gave 
credit  to  his  revelations,  or  only  from  po- 
liteness affected  to  do  it,  at  first,  I  cannot 
say,  but  assuredly  he  put  all  their  courtesy 
to  a  rude  test,  by  a  little  anecdote,  before 
he  left  the  dinner-room. 

While  speaking  of  the  memorable  siege 
of  Valenciennes,  in  '93,  at  which  one  of 
the  French  officers  was  present,  and  in  a 
high  command,  Bubbleton  at  once  launch- 
ed forth  into  some  very  singular  anecdotes 
of  the  campaign,  where,  as  he  alleged,  he 
also  had  served. 

"  We  took  an  officer  of  one  of  your  in- 
fantry regiments  prisoner,  in  a  sortie  one 
evening,"  said  the  Frenchman.  "  I  com- 
manded the  party,  and  shall  never  forget 
the  daring  intrepidity  of  his  escape.  He 
leaped  from  the  wall  mto  the  fosse,  a  height 
of  thirty  feet  and  upward.  ParbleUy  we 
had  not  the  heart  to  nre  after  him,  though 
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vfe  saw,  that  after  the  shock,  he  crawled 
out  upon  his  hands  and  feet,  and  soon 
afterward  gained  stren^h  enough  to  run. 
He  gave  me  his  pocket-book,  with  his 
name ;  I  shall  not  torget  it  readily — it  was 
Stopford." 

*^Ah,  poor  Billy — he  was  my  junior 
lieutenant/'  said  Bubbleton;  ''an  active 
fellow,  but  he  never  could  jump  with  me. 
Confound  him,  he  has  left  me  a  souvenir 
also,  though  of  a  different  kind  from  yours 
— a  cramp  in  the  stomach  I  shall  never  get 
rid  of." 

As  this  seemed  a  somewhat  curious  legacy 
from  one  brother  officer  to  another,  we 
could  not  help  calling  on  the  general  for  an 
explanation,  a  demand  Babbleton  never  re- 
fused to  gratify. 

"It  happened  in  this  wise,"  said  he, 
pushing  back  his  chair  as  he  spoke,  and 
seating  himself  with  the  easy  attitude  of 
your  true  story-toller :  *'  the  night  before 
the  assault— the  24th  of  July,  if  my  mem- 
ory serves  me  right — ^the  sappers  were  push- 
ing forward  the  mines  with  all  dispatch. 
Three  immense  globes  were  in  readiness 
beneath  the  walls,  and  some  mmor  details 
were  only  necessary  to  complete  the  pre- 
parations. The  stormers  consisted  of  four 
British  and  three  German  regiments — my 
own,  the  Welsh  Fusiliers,  .being  one  of  the 
former.  We  occupied  the  lines  stretching 
from  L'Herault  to  Damies." 

The  French  officer  nodded  assent,  and 
Bubbleton  resumed : 

*^The  Fusiliers  were  on  the  right,  and 
divided  into  two  parties — an  assaulting 
column  and  a  supporting  one — the  ad- 
vanced companies  at  naif  cannon-shot  from 
the  walls,  the  others  a  little  farther  off. 
Thus  we  were — when,  about  half-past  ten, 
or  it  might  be  even  eleven  o'clock,  we  were 
drinking  some  mulled  claret  in  my  quarters, 
a  low,  swooping  kind  of  a  noise  came  steal- 
ing along  the  ground.  We  listened — it 
grew  stronger  and  stronger ;  and  then  we 
could  hear  musket-shot,  and  shouting,  and 
the  tramp  of  men  as  if  running.  *  Out  we 
went,  and,  by  Jove  !  there  we  saw  the  first 
battalion  in  full  retreat  toward  the  camp. 
It  was  a  sortie  in  force  from  the  garrison, 
which  drove  in  our  advanced  posts,  and 
took  several  prisoners.  The  mums  now 
soon  beat  to  quarters — the  men  fell  in 
rapidly,  and  we  advanced  to  meet  them ; 
no  pleasant  affair,  either,  let  me  remark, 
for  the  night  was  pitch  dark,  and  we  could 
not  even  guess  the  strength  of  your  force. 
It  was  just  then  that  I  was  running  with 
all  my  speed  to  come  up  with  the  flank 
companies,  that  my  cover  sergeant,  a  cool, 
old  Scotch  fellow,  shouted  out : 


" '  Take  care,  sir  I— «toop  th^re,  sir ! — 
stoop  there  1' 

**  But  the  advice  came  too  late.  I  could 
just  discern  through  the  ^loom  something 
black,  hopping  and  boundmg  along  toward 
me— now  striking  the  ground,  and  then  i^ 
bounding  again  several  feet  in  the  air. 

"  'Stoop,  sir  1  down  I'  cried  he. 

*^  But  before  I  could  throw  myself  flat, 

Elump  it  took  me  here— over  I  went, 
reathless,  and  deeming  all  was  finished ; 
but,  miraculous  to  say,  in  a  few  minutes 
after  I  found  myself  coming  to ;  and  ex- 
cept the  shock,  nothing  the  worse  for  the 
injury. 

'^ '  Was  that  a  shell,  sergeant  P '  said  I, 
*  a  spent  shell  ? ' 

^* '  Na,  sir,'  said  he,  in  his  own  broad 
wav,  ^  it  was  naething  o'  the  kind  ;  it  was 
only  Lieutenant  Stopford's  head  that  was 
snapped  aff  up  there.^ " 

''His  head  I"  exclaimed  we  all  of  a 
breath— "  his  head  1 '' 

"Yes,  poor  fellow,  so  it  was,  a  d — d 
hard  kind  of  a  bullet-head,  too.  The  blow 
has  left  a  weakness  of  the  stomach  I  sup- 
pose I  shall  never  recover  from ;  and  the 
occurrence  being  so  singular,  I  have  actu- 
ally never  asked  for  a  pension.  There  are 
people,  by  Jove  I  would  throw  discredit  on 

Iv. 

This  latter  observation  seemed  so  per- 
fectly to  sum  up  our  own  thoughts  on  the 
matter,  that  we  really  had  nothing  to  re- 
mark on  it ;  and  after  a  silence  of  a  few 
seconds,  politely  relieved  by  the  countess 
hinting  at  coffee  in  the  drawing-room,  we 
arose  and  followed  her. 


CHAPTER  LXIL 


THE  BUS  DBS  CAPUCnTES. 


Befobe  I  parted  with  Bubbleton  that 
evening,  he  promised  to  breakfast  with  me 
on  the  following  morning ;  and,  true  to 
his  word,  entered  mv  quarters  soon  after 
ten  o'clock.  I  longed  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  talking  to  nim  alone,  and  learning 
some  intelligence  of  that  country,  which, 
young  as  I  had  left  it,  was  still  hallowed  in 
my  memory  as  m]r  own. 

<'  Eh,  by  Jupiter  I  this  is  something 
like  a  quarter — gilded  moldings,  fresooee, 
silk  hangings,  and  Persian  rugs.  I  sav, 
Tom,  are  you  sure  you  haven't  made  a  mis- 
take, my  boy,  and  just  imagined  that  jon 
were  somebody  else — Murat  or  Bernadotte. 
for  example  ? — the  thing  is  far  easier  than 
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jou  may  think ;  it  happened  to  me  before 


now. 


"  Be  tranqoil  on  that  score/'  said  I ; 
**  we  are  both  at  home,  thongh  these  quar- 
ters are,  as  you  remark,  far  beyond  the 
mark  of  a  captain  of  hussars." 

"  A  captain  !  Why,  hang  it,  you're  not 
captain  aJready  ?  " 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure  ;  what  signifies  it  ? 
Only  think  of  your  own  rapid  rise  since  we 
parted ;  you  were  but  a  captain  then,  and 
to  be  now  a  lieutenant-generaL  I " 

"Ah,  true,  very  true,"  said  he,  hur- 
riedly, while  he  bustled  about  the  room, 
examining  the  furniture,  and  inspecting 
the  decorations  most  narrowly.  "Capital 
service  tbis  must  be,"  muttered  he,  between 
his  teeth ;  "  not  much  pay,  I  fancy — ^but  a 
deal  of  plunder  and  private  robbery." 

"I  cannot  say  much  on  that  head," 
said  I,  laughing  outright  at  what  he  in- 
tended for  a  soliloquy ;  "but  I  must  con- 
fess I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  my 
lot"  ^  ^ 

"i;gad,  I  should  think  not,"  rejoined 
he;  "better  than  Old  George's  street. 
Well,  well,  I  wish  I  were  but  back  there— 
that's  all." 

"  Come,  sit  down  to  your  breakfast ; 
and  perhaps  when  we  talk  it  over  some  plan 
may  present  itself  for  your  exchange." 

How  thoroughly  had  I  forgotten  my 
friend  when  I  uttered  the  sentiment ;  for 
scarcely  was  he  seated  at  table,  when  he 
launched  out,  as  of  old,  into  one  of  his 
visionary  harangues— throwing  forth  dark 
hints  of  bis  own  political  importance,  and 
the  keen  watch  the  Emperor  nad  set  upon 
his  movements. 

"No,  my  friend,  the  thing  is  impossi- 
ble," said  he,  ominously ;  "  Jfap.  knows 
me — he  knows  my  influence  with  the  To- 
nes. To  let  me  escape  would  be  to  blow 
all  his  schemes  to  the  winds.  I  am  des- 
tined for  the  'Temple,'  if  not  for  the 
guillotine." 

The  solemnity  of  his  voice  and  manner 
at  this  moment  was  too  much  for  me,  and 
I  laughed  outright. 

"Ay,  you  may  laugh — so  does  Anna 
Maria." 

"  And  is  Miss  Bubbleton  here,  too  P" 

"Yes;  we  are  both  here,"  ejaculated 
he,  with  a  deep  sigh;  "Rue  Neuve  des 
Capucines,  No.  46,  four  flights  above  the 
entresol  I  ay,  and  in  that  entresol  they 
have  two  spies  of  Fouch^'s  x)olice ;  I  know 
them  well,  though  they  pretend  to  be 
hairdressers — I'm  too  much  for  old  Fouche 
yet,  depend  upon  it,  Tom," 

It  was  in  vain  I  endeavored  to  ascertain 
what   circumstances  led   him    to  believe 


himself  suspected  by  the  government; 
neither  was  I  more  fortunate  to  discoyer 
how  he  first  became  a  detenu.  The  mist 
of  imaginary  events,  places,  and  people 
which  he  had  conjured  up  around  him, 
prevented  his  ever  being  able  to  see  his 
way,  or  know  clearly  any  one  fact  con- 
nected with  his  present  position.  Dark 
hints  about  spies — suspicious  innuendoes  of 
concealed  enemies — plotting  prefets,  and 
opened  letters,  had  aotuailjr  filled  his  brain 
to  the  exclusion  of  everything  rational  and 
reasonable  ;  and  I  began  seriously  to  fear 
for  my  poor  friend's  intellect 

Hoping  by  a  change  of  topic  to  induce  a 
more  equable  tone  of  thinking,  I  asked 
about  Ireland. 

"  All  right  there  !  They've  hanged  'em 
all,"  said  he.  Then,  as  if  suddenly  re- 
membering himself,  he  added,  with  a  slight 
confusion,  **You  were  well  out  of  that 
scrape,  Tom.  Your  old  friend  Barton  had 
a  warrant  for  you  the  morning  you  left, 
and  there  was  a  reward  of  five  hundred 
pounds  for  your  apprehension,  and  some- 
thing, too,  ror  a  confounded  old  piper,  old 
Blast-the-Bellows,  I    think    they    called 

him." 

"  Darby  1  What  of  him,  Bubbleton— 
they  did  not  take  him,  I  tnist  ?  " 

"  No,  by  Jove  I  They  han^d  two  fel- 
lows, each  of  whom  they  believed  to  be 
him,  and  he  was  in  the  crowd  lookii^  on, 
they  say ;  but  he's  at  large  still,  and  the 
report  goes  Barton  does  not  stir  out  at 
night,  for  fear  of  meeting  him,  as  the  fel- 
low has  an  old  score  to  settle  with  him." 

"And  so,  all  hopes  of  liberty  would 
seem  extinguished  now,"  said  I,  glck)mily. 

"  That  is  as  you  may  take  it,  Tom.  I'm 
a  bad  judge  of  these  things ;  but  I  fancy 
that  a  man  who  can  live  here,  mi^ht  con- 
trive to  eke  out  life  under  a  British  gov- 
ernment, though  he  might  yearn  now  and 
then  for  a  secret  police— a  cabinet  noir— or 
perhaps  a  tight  cravat  in  the  Temple." 

"  Hush  !  my  friend." 

"Ay  !  there  it  is.  Now,  if  we  were  in 
Dame-street,  we  might  abuse  the  ministers 
and  the  army,  and  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  to 
our  heart's  content,  and  if  Jimmy  O'Brien 
wasn't  one  of  the  comnany,  I'd  not  mind  a 
hit  at  Barton  himself." 

<<But  does  England  still  maintain  her 

{iroud  tone  of  ascendancy  toward  Ireland  ? 
s  the  Baxon  the  hereditary  lord,  and  the 
Celt  the  slave,  still?" 

"There  again  yon  puzzle  me.  For  I 
never  saw  much  oi  this  same  ascendancy, 
or  slavery  either.  Loyal  people,  some  way 
or  other,  were  usually  in  favor  with  the 
goyernment,  and  had,  what  many  thought^ 
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a  most  unjust  proportion  of  the  ffood  things 
to  their  share  ;  but  even  the  others  got  off 
in  most  cases  easily  too — a  devilisn  deal 
better  than  you  treated  those  luckless  Aus- 
trians  the  other  day.  You  killed  some 
thirty  thousand,  and  made  bankrupts  of 
the  rest  of  the  nation.  But  then,  to  be 
sure,  it  was  the  cause  of  liberty  you  were 
fighting  for — and  as  for  the  Italians — " 

*'Yes!  but  you  forget  these  were  wars 
not  of  our  seeking.  The  treachery  of  false- 
hearted allies  led  to  these  sad  results.'* 

*'  I  suppose  so.  But  certain  it  is,  na- 
tions, like  individuals,  that  have  a  taste  for 
fighting,  usually  have  the  good  luck  to 
find  an  adyersary — and  as  your  Emperor 
here  seems  to  have  learned  the  Donny- 
brook  Fair  trick  of  trailing  his  coat  after 
him,  it  would  be  strange  enough  if  no- 
body would  gratify  him  by  standing  on 

lb. 

Without  being  able  to  say  why,  I  felt 
piqued  and  annoyed  at  the  tone  of  Bubble- 
ton's  remarks,  which  coming  from  one  of 
his  narrow  intelligence  on  ordinary  topics, 
worried  me  only  the  more.  I  had  long 
since  seen,  that  the  liberty  with  which  in 
boyhood  I  was  infatuated,  had  no  existence, 
save  in  the  dreams  of  ardent  patriotism — 
that  the  great  and  the  mighty  felt  ambi- 
tion a  goal,  and  power  a  birtnright — that 
the  watchwords  of  freedom  were  inscribed 
on  banners,  when  the  sentiments  had  died 
out  of  men's  hearts,  while,  as  a  passion,  the 
more  dazzling  one  of  glory,  made  every 
other  pale  before  it,  and  that  the  calm 
head  and  moderate  judgment  could  scarce 
survive  contact  with  the  intoxicating  tri- 
umphs of  a  nation's  successes. 

Such  was,  indeed,  the  real  change  Na- 
poleon had  wrought  in  France.  Their  en- 
thusiasm could  not  rest  content  with 
national  liberty.  Glory  alone  could  satisfy 
a  nation  drunk  with  victory.  Against  the 
stem  followers  of  the  republican  era,  the 
soldiers  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse — the 
men  of  Jemmappes — he  had  arrayed  the  ar- 
dent, high-spirited  youth  of  the  Consulate 
and  the  Empire — the  heroes  of  Areola,  of 
Rivoli,  of  Cairo,  and  Austerlitz.  How 
vain  to  discuss  questions  of  social  order  or 
national  freedom  with  the  cordoned  and 
glittering  bands  who  saw  monarchy  and 
Kingdoms  among  the  prizes  of  their  ambi- 
tion I  And  even  I,  who  had  few  ambitious 
hopes,  how  had  the  ardor  that  once  stimu- 
lated me,  and  led  me  to  the  soldier's  life — 
how  had  it  given  way  to  the  mere  conven- 
tional aspirings  of  a  class  ?  The  grade  of 
colonel  was  far  oftener  in  my  thoughts 
than  the  cause  of  freedom.  Tfhe  cross  of 
the  Legion  would  have  reconciled  me  to 


much  that  in  my  calmer  judgment  I  migU 
deem  harsh  and  tyrannical. 

'*  Believe  me,  Tom,"  said  Bubbletai, 
who  saw  in  my  silence  that  his  observations 
had  their  weight  with  mo — ''believe  me^ 
my  philosophy  is  the  true  one — never  to 
meddle  where  you  cannot  serve  yourself  or 
some  of  your  friends.  The  world  wffl 
always  consist  of  two  parties — one  govern- 
ing, the  other  governed.  We  belong  tetlie 
latter  category,  and  shall  only  get  into  i 
scrape  by  pDkmgour  heads  where  they  haw 
no  business  to  l^." 

"Why,  a  few  moments  since  you  w«w 
full  of  state  secrets,  and  plots,  and  seciet 
treaties,  and  Heaven  knows  what  besides." 

"  To  be  sure  I  was  :  and  for  whose  intw- 
est,  man — ^for  whose  sake  ?  George  Prd- 
erick  Augustus  Bubbleton's.  Ay,  no  douM 
of  it  Here  am  I,  a  detenu,  ana  have  been 
these  two  years  and  a  half,  wasting  awav 
existence  at  Verdun,  while  my  propertr  u 
ffoi  ng  to  the  devil  from  sheer  neglect  Ih 
West  India  estates,  who  can  say  how  I  shill 
find  them  ?  My  Calcutta  property,  the 
same.  Then  there's  that  fee-simple  thi^g 
in  Norfolk.  But  I  can't  even  think  of  it 
Well,  I  verily  believe  no  single  step  hn 
been  taken  for  my  release  or  exchaafl^ 
The  Whigs,  you  know,  will  do  nothing  lei 
me.  I  mrj  tell  you  in  confidence  "-^jere 
he  droppeci  his  voice  to  a  low  whisper— "I 
may  tell  you,  Charles  Fox  hates  me :  hrf 
more  of  this  another  time.  What  was  I  to 
do  in  all  this  mess  of  trouble  and  misfop 
tune  ?  Stand  still  and  bear  it  ?  No,  Uth, 
that's  not  Bubbleton  policy  1  You'd  nefB 
guess  what  I  did." 

"  I  fear  not" 

"Well,  it  chanced  that  some  little  lite^ 
ary  labors  of  mine — you  know  I  dally  some- 
times with  the  muse — became  known  to  the 
prefet  at  Verdun.  I  saw  that  they  watched 
me,  and,  consequently,  I  made  gi*eat  effort 
at  secrecy,  concealing  my  papers  in  th 
chimney,  under  the  floor,  sewing  them  in 
the  linings  of  my  coat,  and  so  on.  The 
bait  took;  they  made  a  regular  search; 
seized  my  MSS.,  put  great  seals  on  ailtb( 
packages,  and  sent  them  up  to  Paris.  Th« 
day  after,  I  made  submission ;  offered  ti 
reveal  all  to  the  minister  for  foreign  acffain 
and  accordincfly  they  sent  me  up  here  witl 
an  escort.  What  would  have  come  next  1 
cannot  tell  you,  if  Anna  Maria  had  no< 
found  out  Ilord  Lauderdale,  and  tnimpei 
up  some  story  to  him,  so  that  he  interfered, 
and  we  are  now  living  at  the  Rue  Neun 
des  Capucines ;  but  how  long  we  shall  h 
there,  and  where  they  may  send  us  nexti  ] 
wish  I  could  only  guess." 

A  few  minutes'  consideration  satisfied  D< 
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that  the  police  were  concerned  in  Bubble- 
ton's  movements^  and  knowing  at  once  that 
no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  such 
a  source,  were  merely  holding  him  up  for 
fiome  occasion,  when  they  could  make  use 
of  him  to  found  some  charge  against  the 
British  ffovemment — a  maneuver  constant- 
ly empfoyed,  and  always  successful  with 
tie  ParisianSy  whereyer  an  explanation  be- 
came necessary  in  the  public  papers. 

It  would  hayeseryed  no  purpose  to  im- 
pirt  these  suspicions  of  mine  to  Bubbleton 
nimself ;  on  the  contrary,  he  would  inevi- 
tably have  destroyed  all  clue  to  their  con- 
llnnation  by  some  false  move,  had  I  done 
n.  With  tiiis  impression,  then,  I  resolved 
to  wait  patiently,  watch  events,  and,  when 
the  time  came,  see  what  best  could  be  done 
toward  effecting  his  liberation. 

As  I  was  disposed  to  place  mord  reliance 
on  Miss  Bubbleton's  statements  than  those 
of  her  imaginatiye  brother,  I  agreed  to  his 
proposal  to  pay  her  a  visit,  and  according- 
It  we  set  out  together  for  the  Rue  Neuve 
068  Capucines. 

Lieutenant-General  Bubbleton's  quarters 
were  bv  no  means  of  that  imposing  charac- 
ter which  befitted  his  rank  m  the  British 
irmy.  Trayersing  a  dirty  court-yard, 
itrewed  with  firewood,  we  entered  a  little 
gloomy  pass^e,  from  which  a  still  gloomier 
Btair  ascended  to  the  topmost  regions  of  the 
hoiue,  where,  unlocking  a  door,  he  pushed 
ne  before  him  into  a  small,  meanly  fur- 
luahed  apartment,  the  center  of  which  was 
oecnpied  by  a  little  iron  stove,  whose  funnel 
pien»d  the  ceiling  above,  and  gave  the 
diamber  somewhat  the  air  of  a  ship's  cabin. 
Bubbleton,  however,  either  did  not,  or 
would  not,  perceive  any  want  of  comfort  or 

epriety  in  the  whole ;  on  the  contrary, 
strode  the  floor  with  the  step  of  an  em- 
ptor, and  placed  the  chair  for  me  to  sit  on 
ttthongh  he  were  about  to  seat  me  on  a 
ttrone.  While  exchanging  his  coat  for  a ; 
inoBt  ragged  dressing-gown,  he  threw  him- 1 
Klf  on  an  old  sofa  with  such  energy  of  ease, 
that  the  venerable  article  of  furniture 
Cfeaked  and  groaned  in  every  joint. 

"She's  out,"  said  he,  with  a  toss  of  his 
thnmb  to  a  half -open  door  ;  "  gone  to  take 
titioU  in  the  Tuileries  for  half  an  hour, 
■0  that  we  shall  have  a  little  chat  before  she 
CMnea.  And  now,  what  will  ye  take  ? — a 
little  sherry-and-water — a  glass  of  mara- 
ichmo — eh? — or  what  say  you  to  a  nip  of 
ftal  Nantz  ?  " 

"Nothing,  my  dear  friend  ;  you  forget 
the  hour,  not  to  speak  of  my  Fi*ench  edu- 
cation." 

"Oh,  yery  true,''  said  he.  '''When  I 
wa3  in  the  Forty-fifth—"    AVhcn  he  had 


uttered  these  words,  he  stopped  suddenly, 
hesitated,  and  stammered,  and  at  last,  fair- 
ly overcome  with  confusion,  he  unfolded  a 
huge  pocket-handkerchief,  and  blew  his 
nose  with  the  sound  of  a  cavalry-trumpet, 
while  he  resumed.  "We  had  a  habit  in 
the  old  Forty-fifth— a  deuced  bad  one,  I 
confess — of  a*  mess  breakfast,  that  began 
after  parade,  and  always  ran  into  luncheon 
— But,  hush  I  here  she  comes,"  cried  he, 
in  evident  delight  at  the  interruption  so 
opportunely  arriving  ;  then,  springing  up, 
he  threw  open  the  door,  and  called  out : 
"  I  say,  Anua  Maria,  you'll  notguess  who's 
here  ?'" 

Either  the  ascent  of  the  steep  stair  called 
for  all  the  lady's  spare  lungs,  or  the  ques- 
tion had  little  interest  for  ner,  as  she  cer- 
tainly made  no  reply  whatever,  but  contin- 
ued to  mount,  step  by  step,  with  that 
plodding,  monosyllabic  pace  one  falls  into 
at  the  highest  of  six  fiights. 

"No,"  cried  he  aloud — "no,  you're 
wrong— it  is  not  Lauderdale."  Then,  turn- 
ing toward  me,  with  a  finger  to  his  nose, 
he  added,  with  pantomimic  action,  "  She 
thinks  you  are  Yarmouth.  Wrong  again, 
by  Jove !  What  do  you  say  to  Tom  Burke 
— Burke  of  *  Ours,'  as  I  used  to  call  him 
long  affo  ?  " 

By  this  time  Miss  Bubbleton  had  reached 
the  door,  and  was  holding  the  handle  to 
recover  her  breath  after  the  fatigue  of  the 
ascent.  Even  in  that  momentary  glance, 
however,  I  recognized  her.  Nothing  altered 
by  time,  she  was  the  same  crabbed,  cross- 
grained-looking  personage  I  remembered 
years  before.  She  carried  a  little  basket 
on  her  arm,  of  which  her  brother  hastened 
to  relieve  her,  and  showed  no  little  concern 
to  remove  out  of  sight.  Being  divested  of 
this,  she  held  out  her  hand,  and  saluted 
me  with  more  cordiality  than  I  looked  for. 
Scarcely  had  our  greetings  been  exchanged, 
when  Bubbleton  broke  in — 

"I  have  told  him  everjrthing,  Anna 
Maria.  He  knows  the  whole  affair  ;  no  use 
in  boring  him  with  any  more.  I  say,  isn't 
he  grown  prodigiously,  and  a  captain  al- 
ready— ^just  think  of  tnat." 

"!And  so,  sir,  you've  heard  of  the  sad 
predicament  his  Jolly  has  brought  us  in- 
to ?" 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  Anna  Maria,"  cried 
Bubbleton  ;  "no  nonsense,  old  girl.  Burke 
will  put  all  to  rights  ;  he's  aide-de-camp 
to  Murat,  and  dines  with  him  every  day — 
eh,  Tom  ?  " 

"  What  if  he  be  ?  "  interrupted  the  lady 
without  pennitting  me  time  to  disclaim  the 
honor.     "  How  can  he  ever — " 

"  I  tell  you,  it's  all  arranged  between  us ; 
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and  don't  make  a  fuss  abont  nothing. 
You'll  only  make  bad  worse^  as  you  always 
do.  Gome,  Tom,  the  secret  is,  I  shall  be 
rained  if  I  don't  get  back  to  England  soon. 
Heaven  knows  who  receives  my  dividends 
all  this  time.  Then,  that  confounded  tin 
mine,  they've  mismanaged  the  thing  so 
much,  I  haven't  received  five  hundred 
pounds  from  Cornwall  since  this  time 
twelve  months." 

"That  you  haven't,"  said  the  lady,  as 
with  clasped  hands  and  eyes  fixed,  she  sat 
staring  at  the  little  stove,  with  the  stem 
stoicism  of  a  martyr. 

"  She  knows  that,"  said  Bubbleton,  with 
a  nod,  as  if  grateful  for  even  so  much  tes- 
timony in  his  favor.  ''And  as  for  that 
scoundrel,  Thistlethwait,  the  West  India 
a^nt,  I've  a  notion  he's  broke ;  not  a  shil- 
ling from  him  either." 

"  Not  sixpence,"  echoed  the  lady. 

"You  hear  that,"  cried  he,  overjoyed  at 
the  concurrence.  "  And  the  fact  is — you 
will  smile  when  I  tell  you,  but  upon  my 
honor  it's  true — I  am  actually  hard  up  for 
cash." 

The  idea  tickled  him  so  much,  and  seemed 
so  ludicrous  withal,  that  he  fell  back  on  the 
sofa,  and  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down 
his  face.  Not  so  Miss  Bubbleton ;  her 
grim  face  grew  more  fixed,  every  feature 
hardened,  as  if  becoming  stone,  while  gradu- 
ally a  sneer  curled  her  thin  lip,  but  she 
never  spoke  a  word. 

"  I'll  not  speak  of  the  annoyance  of  being 
out  of  England,  nor  the  loss  of  influence  a 
man  sustains  after  a  long  absence,"  said 
Bubbleton,  as  he  paced  the  room  with  his 
hands  deep  thrust  in  his  dressing-gown 
pockets.  "  These  are  things  one  can  feel, 
and  as  for  me,  they  weigh  more  on  my 
mind  than  mere  money  considerations." 

"But,  general,"  said  I — 

"  General  I "  echoed  the  lady,  with  a 
start  round,  and  holding  up  both  her 
hands.  "  General !  You  haven't  been  such 
a  fool — it's  not  possible  you  could  be  such  a 
fool~" 

"Will  you  please  to  be  quiet?  old 
damsel,"  said  Bubbleton,  with  more  of 
harshness  than  he  had  yet  used  in  his  man- 
ner. "Can  you  persuade  yourself  to  mind 
your  own  household  concerns,  and  leave 
George  Frederick  Augustus  Bubbleton  to 
manage  his  own  matters  as  he  deems 
best  ?^' 

Here  he  turned  short  round  toward  me, 
and  throwing  up  his  eyebrows  to  their  full 
heiffht,  he  touched  his  forehead  knowingly 
with  the  tip  of  his  fore-finger,  and  uttered 
the  words,  "  You  understand — ^poor  thing  1" 
concluding  the   pantomime    with  a  deep 


sigh  from  the  bottom  of  his  chest,  while  he 
added  something  in  a  low  whisper  about 
"  a  fall  from  an  elephant  when  she  was  a 
child." 

"Mr.  Burke,  will  you  listen  to  me?" 
said  the  lady,  with  an  energy  of  voice  and 
manner  there  was  no  gainsaying — ^*  listen 
to  me  for  five  minutes,  and  prolmbly,  short 
as  the  time  is,  I  may  be  able  to  pat  you  in 
possession  of  a  few  plain  facts  concerning 
our  position,  and  if  you  have  the  inclina- 
tion  and  the  power  to  serve  us,  you  may 
then  know  how  best  it  can  be  done." 

Bubbleton  made  me  a  sign  to  ^tify  her 
desire  of  loauaciouaiess,  while  with  a  most 
expressive  snrug  he  intimated  that  I  should 
TOobably  hear  a  very  incoherent  statement 
This  done,  he  lighted  his  meerschaum, 
wrapped  his  ragged  robe  de  chambre  around 
him,  and  lay  down  full  length  on  the  sofa, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  fortified 
himself  to  undergo  any  sacrifices  that  might 
be  demanded  at  nis  hands,  taking  care  the 
while  to  assume  his  position  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  he  could  exchange  glances  with 
me  without  his  being  observed  oy  his  sister. 

"  We  came  over,  Mr.  Burke,  only  a  few 
months  before  the  war  broke  out,  and  like 
the  rest  of  our  countrymen  and  women, 
were  made  detenus.  This  was  bad  enough, 
but  my  wise  brother  made  it  far  worse ;  for 
instead  of  giving  his  name,  with  his  real 
rank  and  position,  he  would  call  himself  a 
lieutenanWeneral,  affect  to  have  immense 
wealth,  ana  great  political  influence.  The 
consequence  was,  when  others  were  ex- 
changed and  sent  home,  his  name  not  being 
discoverable  in  any  English  list,  was  passed 
over  ;  while  his  assumed  fortune  involved 
us  in  every  expense  and  extravagance,  and 
his  mock  importance  made  us  the  object  of 
the  secret  police,  who  never  ceased  to  watoh 
and  spy  after  us." 

"Capital,  excellent,  by  Jovel"  cried 
Bubbleton,  as  ho  rolled  forth  a  long  curl  of 
blue  smoke  from  the  angle  of  his  mouth — 
"she's  admirable!" 

"I  ought  to  have  told  you  before,"  said 
the  lady,  not  paying  the  feast  attention  to 
his  interruption,  "  that  he  was  obliged  to 
sell  out  of  the  Forty-fifth ;  a  certein  Mr. 
Montague  Crofts,  whom  you  may  remember, 
having  won  every  shilling  he  possessed,  even 
to  the  sde  of  his  commission.  This  was 
the  cause  of  our  coming  abroad  ;  so  that  at 
the  very  moment  that  ne  was  giving  him- 
self these  airs  of  pretended  greatness,  we 
were  ruined." 

"Upon  my  life,  she  believes  all  that," 
whispered  Bubbleton,  with  a  wink  at  me. 
"  Poor  old  thing  I  I  must  get  Larry  to 
look  at  her." 
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"  Happily,  or  unhappily — who  shall  say 
which  ? — ^there  was  a  gi*eater  fool  even  than 
himself  in  the  village,  and  he  was  the 
*maire/  This  wise  functionary  became 
alarmed  at  the  piles  of  papers  and  rolls  of 
manuscripts  that  were  seen  about  our 
rooms,  and  emially  suspicious  about  the 
dark  hints  ana  mysterious  innuendoes  he 
threw  out  from  time  to  time.  The  prefet 
was  informed  of  it,  and  the  result  ^Hras,  an 
order  for  our  removal  to  Pans.  Here  then 
we  are,  with  what  destiny  before  us  who 
shall  tell  ?  for,  as  he  still  persists  in  his 
atrocious  nonsense,  and  calls  himself  major- 
general — " 

''* Lieutenant-general,  my  dear,"  said 
Bubbleton,  mildly ;  "  I  never  was  major- 
general." 

''Is  it  not  too  bad?"  said  she,  "could 
any  patience  endure  this  ?  *' 

"Don't  be  violent—take  care,  Anna 
Maria,"  said  he,  rebukingly.  ''  Potts  said 
I  should  use  restraint  again,  if  you  showed 
any  return  of  the  paroxysm.  That's  the 
way  she  takes  it,"  said  he,  in  a  low  whisper, 
"with  a  blinking  about  the  eyes  and  a  pat- 
tenng  of  the  feet  Bathe  your  temples, 
dear,  and  you'll  be  better  presently." 

Anna  Mana  sat  still,  not  uttering  a 
word ;  and  actually  fearing  by  a  gesture 
to  encourage  a  commentary  on  her  man- 
ner. 

''Sometimes  she'll  mope  for  hours,'* 
muttered  he  in  my  ear  ;  "  at  others,  she's 
furious — there's  no  saying  how  it  will  turn. 
You  wouldn't  like  a  pipe  ? — I  forgot  to  ask 
you." 

"  And  worst  than  all,  sir,"  said  the  lady, 
as  if  no  longer  able  to  restrain  her  temper, 
"he  is  supposed  to  be  a  spy  of  the  police. 
I  heard  it  myself  this  moming." 

"Eh  —  what!"  exclaimed  Bubbleton, 
jumping  up  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight.  "  A 
spy  f  By  Jove  !  I  knew  it.  Lord  !  what 
fellows  they  are,  these  French ;  not  two 
days  here  yet,  and  they  discovered  I  was  no 
common  man— eh,  Burke  ?  Maybe  I  hav'n't 
frightened  them,  my  boy.  It's  not  every 
one  would  create  such  a  sensation,  let  me 
tell  you — I  knew  I'd  do  it" 

Miss  Bubbleton  looked  at  him  for  an 
instant  with  a  sneer  of  the  most  withering 
contempt,  and  then  rising  abruptly,  leu 
the  room  ;  but  the  general  little  caiied  for 
such  evidences  of  her  censure :  ho  danced 
about  the  room,  snapping  his  fingers, 
and  chuckling  with  seif-satisfaction — the 
thought  of  being  believed  to  be  a  police 
spv  giving  him  the  most  intense  and  neart- 
fel  t  pleasure. 

"She  has  moments,  Tom,  when  she's 
downright  clear — ^you'd  not  think  it,  but 


sometimes  she's  actuallv  shrewd ;  you  saw 
how  she  hit  upon  that^' 

"  Would  that  her  brother  was  favored 
with  some  of  these  lucid  intervals,"  was 
the  thought  that  ran  through  mv  head  at 
the  moment ;  for  I  knew  better  than  he  did 
how  needful  a  clearer  brain  and  sharper 
faculties  than  his  would  be  to  escape  the 
snares  his  folly  and  vanity  were  spreading 
around  him. 

"Shall  we  make  a  morning  call  at  our 
friend  the  countess's,  Tom  ? "  said  Bub- 
bleton. "She  told  me  she  received  every 
day  about  this  hour."  ' 

I  felt  nowise  disposed  for  the  visit ;  and 
so,  having  engaged  my  friend  to  dine  with 
me  at  the  Luxembourg  the  next  day,  we 
parted. 

As  I  sauntered  homeward,  I  was  sur- 
prised how  difficult  I  found  it  to  disabuse 
my  mind  of  the  absurd  insinuations  Bub- 
bleton had  thrown  out  against  his  sister^s 
sanity ;  for,  though  well  knowing  his  fond- 
ness  for  romance,  and  his  taste  lor  embel- 
lishment on  every  occasion,  I  yet  could  not 
get  rid  of  the  impression  that  her  oddity 
of  manner  might  only  be  another  feature 
of  eccentricity  just  as  extravagant,  but 
differing  in  its  tendencies  from  his  own. 

To  assist  him,  whose  kindness  to  myself 
of  old  I  never  ceased  to  remember  with 
gratitude,  was  my  firm  resolve;  but  to 
ascertain  his  exact  position  was  all-essential 
for  this  purpose,  and  I  could  not  help  say- 
ing, half  aloud,  "  If  I  had  but  Duchesne 
here  now." 

"Speak  of  the  devil,  mon  amiy"  said  he, 
drawing  his  arm  within  mine,  while  I  was 
scarcely  able  to  avoid  a  cry  of  astonishment. 
"  Where  do  you  dine  to-day,  Burke  ?  "  said 
he,  in  his  ouiet,  easy  tone. 

"  But  wnere  did  you  come  from,  Du- 
chesne ?    Are  you  long  here  ?  " 

"Answer  my  question  first  Can  you 
dine  with  me?" 

"  To  be  sure — with  pleasure." 

."  Then  meet  me  at  the  comer  of  the  Bue 
des  Trois  Tetes,  at  six  o'clock,  and  I'll  be 
your  guide    afterward.    This  is  my  way 


now. 


revolt* 


CHAPTER   LXIIL 


THE   "MOISSON  D*0R." 


When  I  arrived  at  the  rendezvous,  I 
found  Duchesne  already  awaiting  me  with 
a  carriage,  into  which  we  stepped  and  drove 
rapidly  away. 

"A man  of  your  word,  Burke;   and. 
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what  is  scarcely  less  valuable  in  the  times 
we  live  in,  a  man  of  prudence  too." 

"  As  how  the  latter,  may  1  ask  ? '' 

**  You  have  not  come  in  uniform,  which 
is  all  the  better,  where  we  are  going ;  be- 
sides, it  gives  me  the  hope  of  presenting 
Jou  to  my  respected  aunt,  the  Duchesse  dc 
[ontscrrat,  wno  will  take  your  black  coat 
as  a  compliment  to  the  whole  Bourbon 
dynasty,  lou  must  come  with  me  there, 
ii  it  only  be  for  half  an  hour.  And  now 
tell  me,  have  you  ever  dined  at  the  *  Mois- 
sond'Or?" 

"Never — not  even  heard  of  the  house." 

"Well,  then,  you  shall  to-day;  and 
meanwhile  I  may  tell  you,  that  although 
in  a  remote  ana  little-visited  quarter  of 
Paris,  it  stands  unrivaled  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  fare,  and  the  rare  delicacy  of 
its  wines — a  reputation  not  of  yesterday, 
but  of  some  years'  standing.  Nor  is  that 
the  only  thing  remarkable  about  it,  as  I 
shall  explain  hereafter.  But  come — how 
are  your  friends  at  the  Hotel  Glichy  ?  and 
how  fares  your  suit  with  Mademoiselle  ?  " 

"My  suit?  it  never  was  such.  You 
know,  to  the  full  as  well  as  I  do,  my  pre- 
tensions aspired  not  half  so  high." 

"  So  much  the  better,  and  so  much  the 
worse.  I  mean  the  former  for  me,  as  I 
hate  to  have  a  friend  for  a  rival ;  the  latter 
for  you,  who  ought  to  have  learned  by  this 
time  that  a  handsome  girl  and  a  million  of 
francs  are  more  easily  won  than  a  cross  of 
the  Legion,  or  a  coloneFs  epaulette." 

"And  are  you  serious,  Duchesne  ?  Have 
you  really  intentions  in  that  quarter  ?  " 

"  Morbleul  to  be  sure  I  have.  It  is  for 
that  I'm  here  in  Paris  in  the  dog-days — 
traveled  one  hundi-ed  and  twenty  leagues — 
ay,  and  more,  too,  have  brought  with  me  my 
most  aristocratic  aunt,  who  never  remem- 
bers in  her  life  to  have  seen  full-grown 
leaves  in  the  Tuileries  gardens.  I  knew 
what  an  ally  she  would  be  in  the  negotia- 
tion, and  so  I  managed,  through  some 
friends  in  the  bureau  of  the  minister,  to 

five  her  a  rare  fright  about  an  estate  of 
ers,  which  by  some  accident  escaped  con- 
fiscation in  the  Eevolution,  ana  which 
nothing  but  the  greatest  efforts  on  her 
part  could  now  rescue  from  tlie  fangs  of 
the  crown.  You  may  be  sure  she  is  not 
particularly  in  love  with  the  present  gov- 
ernment on  this  score ;  but  the  tnck  se- 
cures her  speaking  more  guardedly  than 
she  has  the  habit  of  doing,  besides  indu- 
cing her  to  make  acquaintances  nothing 
but  such  a  throat  would  accomplish." 

"You  intend,   then,  she  should  know 
Madame  de  Lacostellerie  ?" 
"Of  course.    I  have  already  persuaded 


her  that  the  Hotel  Clichy  is  the  pivot  of 
all  Paris,  and  that  nothing  but  coiumm- 
mate  tact  and  management  on  her  part 
will  succeed  there." 

"  But  I  scarcely  thought  you  cared  for 
mademoiselle,  and  never  dreamed  of  your 
proposing  to  marry  her." 

"Nor  I,  till  about  a  week  ago.  How- 
ever, my  plans  require  money,  and  would 
not  be  incumbered  by  my  having  a  wife.  I 
see  nothing  better  at  tne  moment,  and  so 
my  mind  is  soon  made  up.  But  here  we 
are  ;  this  is  our  resting-place." 

The  "Moisson  d'Or,"  although  not 
known  to  me,  was  then  the  most  celebrated 
place  for  dining  in  Paris.  The  habits  of 
the  house,  for  there  was  no  "  table  d'h6te^* 
required  that  everything  should  be  ordered 
beforehand,  and  the  parties  all  dined  sep- 
arately. The  expensive  habits  and  extrat- 
agant  prices  secured  its  frequenters  from 
meeting  the  class  who  usually  dine  at  ro- 
tauran^  ;  and  this  gave  it  a  vogue  among 
the  wealthy  and  titled,  whose  equipogei 
now  thronged  the  street,  and  filled  flie 
"porte  cochere."  I  had  but  time  to  rtts 
ognize  the  face  of  one  of  the  marshals  and 
a  minister  of  state,  as  we  pushed  our  way 
through  the  court,  and  entered  a  smaU 
pavilion  beyond  it. 

"I'll  join  you  in  an  instant,"  said  Du- 
chesne, as  he  left  the  room  hastily  after 
the  waiter.  In  a  couple  of  minutes  he  was 
back  again.  "  Come  along,  it's  all  right," 
said  he.  "I  wish  to  show  you  a  comer  of 
the  old  house  that  only  the  privileged  ever 
see,  and  we  are  fortunate  in  finding  it  mh 
occupied." 

We  recrossed  the  court,  and  mounted  a 
large  oak  stair  to  a  corridor,  which  coii- 
ducted  us,  by  three  sides  of  a  quadranffle, 
to  a  smaller  stair,  nearly  perpendicular. 
At  the  top  of  this,  a  strong  door,  l)ancd 
and  padlocked,  stood,  which,  being  opened, 
led  into  a  large  and  lofty  salon,  opening 
by  three  spacious  windows  on  a  terrace 
that  formed  the  roof  of  the  building; 
Some  citron  and  orange-trees  were  dispoflfid 
tastefully  along  this,  and  filled  the  room 
with  their  fragrance. 

"  Here,  Antoine,  let  us  be  served  here," 
said  Duchesne  to  the  waiter;  "I  have  al- 
ready given  orders  about  the  dinner.  And 
now,  Surke,  come  out  here.  What  think 
you  of  that  view  ?" 

Scarcely  had  I  set  foot  on  the  terrace, 
when  I  started  back  in  mingled  admiration 
and  amazement.  Beneath  us  lay  the  great 
city,  in  the  mellow  light  of  an  evening  in 
September.  Close,  so  close  as  actually  to 
stju-tle,  was  the  large  dome  of  the  '^In- 
valides,"  shining  like  a  ball  of  molten  goU, 
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the  great  oonri^yard  in  front  dotted  with 
figures ;  beyond,  again,  was  the  Seine,  the 
snrboe  flasning  and  flickering  in  the  sun- 
light I  traced  it  along  to  the  Pont  Nenf, 
and  then  mr  eye  rest^  on  Notre-Dame, 
whose  tall,  dark  towers  stood  out  against 
the  pinkish  sky,  while  the  deep-toned  bell 
boomed  through  the  still  air.  1  turned  to- 
ward the  Tuileries,  and  could  see  the 
guard  of  honor  in  waiting  for  the  Em- 

Seror's  appearing.  In  the  gardens  hun- 
reds  were  passing  and  repassing,  or  stand* 
ing  around  the  bimd,  which  played  in  front 
of  the  pavilion.  A  tide  of  population 
poured  across  the  bridges  and  down  the 
streets,  along  which  equipages  and  horse- 
men daahed  impetuously  onward.  There 
was  all  the  life  and  stir  of  a  mighty  city, 
its  sounds  dulled  by  distance,  but  blended 
into  one  hoarse  din,  like  the  far-off  sea  at 
night 

''You  don't  know,  Burke,  that  this  was 
a  &Yorite  resort  of  the  courtiers  of  the  last 
reign.  The  gay  young  *  Gai'des  du  Corps,' 
the  gallant  youths  of  the  royal  household, 
constantly  dined  here.  The  ten*ace  we 
Qov  stand  on  once  held  a  party  who  came 
at  the  invitation  of  no  less  apersonage  than 
him  whom  men  call  Louis  XVIII.  It  was 
a  freak  of  the  time  to  pronounce  the  Court 
dinners  execrable ;  ana  they  even  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  Marie  Antoinette  herself 
once  planned  a  party  here — but  this  I  can- 
not vouch  for." 

At  this  moment  Duchesne  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  the  waiters,  who 
came  to  serve  the  dinner.  I  had  not  a 
moment  left  to  admire  the  beauty  and 
richness  of  the  antioue  silver  dishes  which 
covered  the  table,  wnen  a  gentle  tap  at  the 
door  attracted  my  attention. 

''Ha!  Jacotot  himself  I "  said  Duchesne, 
as,  rising  hastilv,  he  advanced  to  meet  the 
new  an*ival.  He  was  a  tall,  thin  old  man, 
much  BtoopeA  by  years,  but  with^  an  air 
and  carriage  distinctly  well  bred ;  his  white 
hair,  brushed  rigidly  back,  fastened  into  a 
queue  behind,  and  his  lace  ''jabot"  and 
rufSes  bespoke  him  as  the  remnant  of  a 
date  long  past  His  coat  was  blue,  of  a 
shade  somewhat  lighter  than  is  usually 
worn.  He  also  wore  larse  buckles  on  his 
shoes,  whose  brilliancj  left  no  doubt  of 
their  real  value.  Bowing  with  great  cere- 
mony, he  advanced  slowly  into  the  room. 

'*  You  are  come  to  dine  with  us — is  it 
not  so,  Jacotot?"  said  Duchesne,  as  he 
still  held  his  hand. 

"Excuse  me,  my  dear  chevalier — the 
Count   de    Chambord   and    Edouard    de 
Courcelles  are  below — ^I  have  promised  to  | 
join  them."  i 


"  And  is  Courcelles  here  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  timid 
glance  toward  where  I  eat,  and  a  look  as  if 
imploring  caution  and  reserve. 

"Oh,  fear  nothing — and  that  reminds 
me  I  have  not  presented  my  friend  and 
brother  officer — Captain  Burte,  Monsieur 
Jacotot.  You  may  feel  assured,  Jacotot,  I 
make  no  mistake  in  the  friends  I  introduce 
here." 

The  old  man  gave  a  smile  of  pleasure, 
while,  turning  to  me,  he  said  : 

"  He  is  discretion  itself ;  and  I  am  but 
too  happy  to  make  your  acquaintance. 
And  now,  chevalier,  one  word  with  you." 

He  retreated  toward  the  door,  holding 
Duchesne's  arm,  and  whispering  as  he 
went  Duchesne's  face,  however,  expressed 
his  impatience  as  he  spoke,  and  at  last  he 
said : 

"As  you  please,  my  worthy  friend — I 
always  submit  to  your  wiser  counsels ;  so 
farewell  for  the  present" 

He  looked  after  the  old  man  as  he  slowly 
descended  the  stairs,  and  then  closing  the 
door,  and  locking  it,  he  exclaimed  : 

^^Parbleu  !  I  found  it  very  hard  to  listen 
to  his  prosing  with  even  a  show  of  patience, 
and  was  half  tempted  to  tell  him  that  the 
Bourbons  could  wait,  though  the  soup  could 
not" 

"Then  Monsieur  Jacotot  is  a  royalist,  I 
presume  ?  " 

"  Ay,  that  he  is  ;  and  so  are  all  they  who 
frequent  this  house.  Don't  start— the  po- 
lice know  it  well,  and  no  one  is  more 
amused  at  their  absurd  plottings  and  con- 
spirings  than  Fouchc  himself.  Now  and 
then,  to  be  sure,  some  fool,  more  rash  and 
brainless  than  the  others,  will  come  up  from 
La  Vendee,  and  try  to  knock  his  head 
against  the  walls  of  the  Temple,  like  De 
Courcelles  there,  who  has  no  other  business 
in  Paris  except  to  be  guillotined,  if  it  were 
worth  the  trouble.  Then  the  minister  af- 
fects to  stir  himself,  and  be  on  the  alert, 
just  to  terrify  them ;  but  he  well  knows 
that  danger  lurks  not  in  this  quarter.  Be- 
lieve me,  Burke,  the  present  rulers  of 
France  have  no  greater  security  than  in  the 
contemptible  character  of  all  their  oppo- 
nents. There  is  no  course  for  a  man  of 
energy  and  courage  to  adopt.  But  I  ask 
your  pardon,  my  dear  friend,  for  this  trea- 
sonable talk.  What  think  you  of  the  din- 
ner ? — ^the  royalists  woiild  never  have  fallen 
if  they  had  understood  government  as  «7ell 
as  cuiMne.  Taste  that  supreme^  and  say  if 
you  don't  regret  the  Capets — a  feeling  you 
can  indulge  the  more  freely  because  you 
never  knew  them." 

"  I  cannot  comprehend,  Duchesne,  what 
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are  the  grievances  you  charge  against  the 
present  government  of  France.  Had  you 
been  an  old  courtier  of  the  last  reign — a 
hanger-on  of  Versailles  or  the  Tuileries — 
the  thing  were  intelligible ;  but  you,  a  sol- 
dier, a  man  of  daring  and  enterprise—" 

*'  Let  me  interrupt  you,  I  am  so,  only 
because  it  is  the  taste  of  the  day ;  but  I 
despise  the  parade  of  military  glory  we  have 
got  into  the  habit  of.  I  prefer  the  period 
when  a  mot  did  as  much  and  more  than  a 
discharge  of  mitrailUy  and  men's  esprit  and 
talent  succeeded  better  than  a  strong  sword- 
arm  or  a  seat  on  horseback.  There  were 
gentlemen  in  France  once,  my  dear  Burke 
— ay,  parbleu  !  and  ladies  too.  Not  mar- 
chionesses of  the  drum-head,  nor  count- 
esses of  the  bivouac ;  but  women  in  whom 
birth  heightened  beauty— whose  loveliness 
had  the  added  charm  of  high  descent  beam- 
ing from  their  bright  eyes,  and  sitting 
throned  on  their  lofty  brows — before  whom 
our  moustached  marshals  had  stood  trem- 
bling and  ashamed— these  men  who  lounge 
so  much  at  ease  in  the  salons  of  the  Tuile- 
ries !  Let  me  help  you  to  this  salmi,  it  is 
A  la  Louis  Quinze,  and  worthy  of  the  Re- 
gencv  itself.  Well,  then,  a  glass  of  Bur- 
gunc^." 

"lour  friend  Monsieur  Jacotot  seems 
somewhat  of  an  original,''  said  I,  half  desi- 
rous to  change  a  topic  which  I  always  felt 
an  unpleasant  one. 

**  You  are  not  wrong — he  is  so.  Jacotot 
is  a  thorough  Frenchman ;  at  least,  he  has 
had  the  fortune  to  mix  up  in  his  destiny 
those  extremes  of  elevated  sentiment  ana 
absurdity  which  go  very  far  to  compose  tlio 
life  of  my  good  countrymen,  I  must  tell 
vou  a  short  anecdote — But  shall  we  ad- 
journ to  the  terrace  ?  for,  to  prevent  the 
mterruption  of  servants,  I  have  ordered  our 
dessert  there." 

This  was  a  most  agreeable  proposal ;  and 
so,  having  seafbd  ourselves  in  a  little  arbor 
of  orange-shrubs,'with  the  view  of  the  river 
and  the  palace  gardens  beneath  us,  Du- 
chesne thus  began : 

"  I  am  going  somewhat  far  back  in  his- 
tory, but  have  no"  fears  on  that  head, 
Burke ;  my  story  is  a  verj  brief  one.  There 
was,  once  upon  a  time,  m  France,  a  mon- 
arch of  some  repute,  called  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth ;  a  man,  if  fame  be  not  unjust,  who 
possessed  the  most  kingly  Qualities  of  which 
we  have  any  record  in  books.  He  was 
brave,  munificent,  high-minded,  ardent, 
selfish,  cruel,  and  ungrateful,  beyond  any 
other  man  in  his  own  dominions  ;  and,  like 
people  with  such  gifts,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  attach  men  to  him  just  as  firmly 
and  devotedly  as  though  he  was  not  in  his 


heart  devoid  of  every  pnneiple  of  fnend' 
ship  and  affection.  I  need  not  tell  ra 
what  the  ladies  of  his  rei^  thought  of  nut 
— my  present  business  is  with  the  ruder 
sex.  Among  the  courtiers  of  the  day  wm 
a  certain  Vicomte  Amoud  de  Gency,a  young 
man  who,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  won  hn 
grade  of  colonel  at  the  siege  of  Besanfoa 
oy  an  act  of  coolness  and  courage  wort^ 
recording.  He  deliberately  advanced  iota 
one  of  the  breaches,  and  made  a  sketch  of 
the  interior  works  of  the  fortification,  whik 
the  enemy's  shot  was  tearing  up  the  groniid 
around  him.  When  the  deed  was  renortoi 
to  the  king,  he  interrupted  the  rctatioBi 
saying: 

"  'Don't  tell  me  who  did  this,  for  Ihra 
made  De  Gency  a  colonel  for  it'  So  n{^ 
idly  did  Louis  guess  the  author  of  so  dani| 
a  feat. 

"  From  that  hour,  the  young  colonel^ 
fortune  was  made.  He  was  appointed  one 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  chamber  to  hk 
majesty,  and  distmg^uished  by  almost  daily 
marks  of  royal  intimacy.  His  QualitiM 
eminently  fitted  him  for  the  tone  of  the  lO' 
ciety  he  lived  in — he  was  a  most  witty  COB- 
verser,  a  good  musician,  and  had,  moi^ 
over,  a  very  handsome  i^erson — gifts  not 
undervalued  at  Saint  Germain. 

^'Such  wei*e  his  social  qualities  ;  and  ID 
thoroughly  did  he  understand  the  kingll 
humor,  that  even  La  Valliere  herself  «* 
the  necessity  of  retaining  him  at  the  ComV 
and,  in  fact,  made  a  confidant  of  him  on 
several  occasions  of  difficulty.  Still,  with 
all  these  favors  of  fortune — when  theobjeol 
of  envy  to  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  houip' 
hold — Amoud  de  Gency  was  suffering  ia^ 
his  heart  one  of  the  most  trying  afiiietioMi 
that  can  befall  a  proud  man  so  placed— ho 
was  in  actual  povei*ty,  in  want  so  pressitt 
that  all  the  efforts  he  could  make,  all  \m 
contrivances  he  could  practice,  were  hudf 
sufficient  to  prevent  his  misery  being  pa*r 
lie.  The  taste  for  splendor  in  dress  aai 
equipage  which  characterized  the  period! 
had  greatly  injured  his  private  fortuni^ 
while  the  habit  of  high  play,  which  Lontf 
encouraged,  and  lik<3  to  see  about  hifl^' 
completed  his  ruin.     The  salary  of  his  ap 

E ointments  was  merely  enough  to  maintaa 
is  daily  expenditure,  and  thus  was  ho^ 
with  a  breaking  heart,  obliged  not  only  to 
mix  in  all  the  reckless  gayety  and  frivoli^ 
of  that  voluptuous  Court,  but,  still  moit, 
tax  his  talents  and  his  energies  for  nev 
themes  of  pleasure — fresh  sources  of  amm^ 
ment. 

"  Worn  out  at  length  by  the  long  stmgril 
between  his  secret  sorrow  and  bis prid^lM 
resolved  to  appeal  to  the  king,  and,  hi  a 
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few  irordi^  teU  his  majesty  the  straits  to 
which  he  was  reduced,  and  implore  his 
protection.  To  this  he  was  impelled  not 
solely  on  his  own  account^  but  on  that  also 
of  his  only  diild,  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine 

J  ears  old,  whose  mother  died  in  giving  him 
irth. 

'  ^  An  occasion  soon  presented  i  tsell  The 
king  had  given  orders  for  a  hunting-party 
at  St.  Cloud,  and,  at  an  early  hour  of  the 
morning,  De  Gency,  in  his  hunting-dress, 
took  up  his  position  in  one  of  the  ante- 
chambers through  which  the  kinff  must 
pass-— not  alone,  nowever-— at  his  side  there 
stood  a  lovely  boy,  also  dressed  in  the 
costome  of  the  chase.  He  wore  a  velvet 
doublet  of  green,  slashed  with  gold,  and 
ornamented  l>y  a  broad  belt,  from  which 
hung  his  cauteau  de  chasse ;  even  to  the 
falcon  feather  in  his  cap,  nothing  was  for- 
gotten. 

''He  had  not  waited  long  when  the 
folding-doors  were  thrown  wide,  and  a 
moment  after  Louis  appeared,  accompanied 
b^  a  single  attendant,  the  Marquis  de 
\  emeuil,  unhappily  one  of  the  very  few 
enemies  Amoud  possessed  in  the  world. 

"  '  Ah  1  De  Gency,  you  here  ?  ^  said  the 
King,  gayly.  'They  told  me  "brelan" 
had  been  un&vorable  lately,  and  that  we 
should  not  see  you.' 

'' '  It  is  true,  sire,'  said  he,  with  a  sad 
effort  at  a  smilo ;  '  i  t  is  only  on  your  majesty 
fortune  always  smiles.' 

**  *  Pardteu  I  you  must  not  say  so — I 
lost  a  rouleau  last  night.  But  whom  have 
we  here  ? ' 

''  'My  son,  so  please  you,  sire,  my  only 
son,  who  desires,  at  an  earlier  age  than 
even  his  father  did,  to  serve  your  mairaty.' 
<<  <  How  like  his  mother ! '  said  the  King, 
pushing  back  the  fair  ringlets  from  the 
boy's  forehead,  and  gazing  almost  fondly 
on  his  handsome  features — '  how  like  her ! 
She  was  a  Couroelles  ? ' 

'' '  She  was,  sire/  said  Amoad,  as  the 
tears  fell  on  his  cheek  and  coursed  slowly 
along  his  face. 

'' '  And  you  want  something  for  him  ?' 
said  the  King,  resuming  his  wonted  tone, 
while  he  busied  himself  with  his  sword- 
knot;  'is  it  not  BO?' 
"  *  If  I  m^ht  dare  to  ask — ' 
'"Assurediv  you  majr.  The  thing  is, 
what  can  ire  do  i  Eh,  Vemeuii,  what  say 
you  ?    He  is  but  an  infant.' 

" '  True,  sire,'  implied  the  Marquis,  with 
a  look  of  respect,  in  which  the  most  subtle 
could  not  discover  a  trait  of  his  sarcastic 
nature ;  *  but  there  is  a  place  vacant' 

'^ '  Ah,  indeed,'  said  the  King,  quickly* 
'What  is  it  F    He  shall  have  it.' 
VOL.  I— 88 


<<  <  Monsieur  Jacotot>  your  majesty's  head 
cook,  stands  in  need  of  a  turnspit,'  said  he, 
in  a  low  whisper,  only  audible  to  the  king. 

'^  ^  A  turnspit  ? '  said  the  King  ;  and 
scarcely  was  the  word  uttered  when,  as  if 
the  irony  was  his  own,  he  burst  into  a 
most  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  an  emotion 
that  seemed  to  increase  as  he  endeavored  to 
repress  it,  when  at  the  instant  the  cor  de 
cMsse,  then  heard  without,  gave  a  new 
turn  to  his  thoughts ;  and  he  hurried  for- 
ward with  De  Verneuil,  leaving  De  Gency 
and  his  son  rooted  to  the  spot^indignant 
passion  in  that  heart  which  despair  and 
sorrow  had  almost  rendered  callous. 

'^His  majesty  was  still  laughing  as  he 
mounted  his  barb  in  the  court-yara ;  and 
the  courtiers,  like  well-bred  gentlemen, 
laughed  as  became  them,  with  that  low,  quiet 
laugh  which  is  the  meet  chorus  of  a  sove- 
reign's mirth,  when  suddenly  two  loud  re- 
ports, so  rapidly  following  on  each  other  as 
almost  to  seem  <me,  startled  the  elittering 
cortege,  and  even  made  the  Arab  courser 
of  the  king  plunge  madly  in  the  air. 

'^ '  Par  Si*  Denis  I  messieurs,'  said  Louis, 
passionately,  '  this  pleasantry  of  yours  is 
ill  thought  of.     Who  has  dared  to  do  this  ? ' 

'^But  none  spoke.  A  terrified  look 
around  the  circle  was  the  only  reply  to  the 
king's  (juestion,  when  a  page  rushed  for- 
wara,  his  dress  spotted  and  blood-stained, 
his  face  pale  with  horror : 

"'Your  majesty — ah,  sire?'  said  he, 
kneeling — but  sobs  choked  him,  and  he 
could  not  utter  more. 

"  *  What  is  this  ?-~will  no  one  tell  ? '  cried 
the  King,  as  a  frown  of  dark  omen  shadow- 
ed his  angry  features. 

" '  Your  majesty  has  lost  a  brave,  an 
honest,  and  a  faithful  follower,  sire,'  said 
Monsieur  de  Coulanges.  'Arnoud  de  Gency 
is  no  more.' 

" '  Why,  I  saw  him  this  instant,'  said 
the  King.  'He  asked  me  some  favor  for 
his  boy.' 

"*True,  sire,'  replied  De  Coulanges, 
moumfullv ;  but  he  checked  himself  in 
time,  for  alreadv  the  well-known  and  dread- 
ed expression  oi  passion  had  mounted  to  the 
king's  face. 

"^Dismiss  the  "chasse"  gentlemen,' 
said  he,  ii>a  low,  thick  voice  ;  '  and  do  you, 
Monsievr  de  Vemeuii,  attend  me.' 

"The  cortege  was  soon  scattered;  and 
the  Marquis  de  Vemeuii  followed  the  king, 
with  an  expression  where  fear  and  dread 
were  not  to  oe  mistaken. 

"li^fonsieur  de  Verneuil  did  indeed  seem 
an  altered  man  when  he  appeared  among 
his  friends  that  evening.  Whatever  the 
king^  bad  satd  to  him  assuredly  had  worked 
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its  due  effect ;  for  all  his  raillery  waa  gone ; 
and  even  the  venest  tnfler  of  the  party 
mi^ht  haye  dared  an  encounter  with  wits, 
which  then  were  subdued  and  broken* 
Next  morning,  however,  the  sun  shone  out 
brilliantly.  The  king  was  in  high  spirits, 
the  game  abounded  ;  and  his  majesty  with 
his  own  hand  brought  down  eight  phea- 
sants. The  Marouis  de  Verneuil  could  hit 
nothing :  for,  although  the  best  marksman 
of  the  day,  his  hand  shook,  and  his  sight 
failed  him ;  and  the  king  won  fifty  louis 
from  him  before  they  reached  Saint  Oer- 
mam. 

''Never  was  there  a  happier  day,  nor 
followed  by  a  pleasanter  evening.  The 
king  supped  in  Madame  de  la  Valliere's 
apartment;  the  private  band  played  the 
most  delicious  airs  during  the  repast ;  and 
when  at  length  the  party  retired  to  rest, 
iitjt  one  brignt  dream  was  clouded  by  the 
memory  of  Amoud  de  Gency. 

**Here,  now,  were  I  merely  recounting 
an  anecdote,  I  should  stop,"  said  the  Che- 
valier, "but  must  continue  a  little  longer, 
though  all  the  romance  of  my  story  is  over. 
The  Marquis  de  Verneuil  was  a  good  hater ; 
even  poor  De  Gencv's  fate  did  not  move 
him ;  and  he  actually  did  do  what  he  had 
only  threatened  in  mockery — he  sent  the 
orphan  child  to  be  a  turnspit  in  the  royal 
kitchen.  Of  course  he  changed  his  name. 
The  title  of  an  old  and  honored  family 
would  soon  have  betrayed  the  foul  deed; 
and  the  boy  was  called  Jacotot,  after  the 
chef  himseli.  The  king  inquired  no  further 
on  the  subject  Arnoud's  name  recalled 
too  unpleasant  a  topic  for  the  lips  of  a 
courtier  ever  to  mention  ;  and  the  whole 
circumstance  was  soon  entirely  forgotten. 

"  This  same  Jacotot  was  the  grandfather 
of  my  old  friend,  whom  you  saw  a  few 
minutes  since.  Fate,  that  seems  to  jest 
with  men's  destinies,  made  them  as  success- 
ful at  the  fire  of  the  kitchen  as  ever  their 
ancestors  were  at  that  of  a  battery;  and 
Monsieur  Jacotot,  our  present  host,  nas  not 
'•his  equal  in  Paris.  Here  for  years  the 
younger  members  of  the  royal  family  used 
-^to  sup.  This  room  was  their  favorite 
apartment;  and  one  evening  when,  at  a 
later  sitting  than  usual,  the  ruler  of  the 
feast  was  carried  beyond  himself  in  the 

S raise  of  an  admirable  plat,  he  sent  for 
acotot,  and  told  him  whatever  favor  he 
should  ask  he  himself  would  seek  for  him 
at  the  hands  of  the  king. 

**  This  was  the  long-wished-for  moment 
of  the  poor  fellow's  life.  He  drew  from 
his  bosom  the  title  deeds  of  his  ancient 
name  and  fortune,  and  placed  them  in  the 
prince's  hand  without  uttering  a  word. 


**'What!  and  are  you  a  De  Gency?' 
said  the  Prince. 

** '  Alas !  I  shame  to  say  it,  I  am.' 

"  *Come,  gentlemen,'  said  thegay  voung 
prince,  *a  bumper  to  our  worthy  friend, 
whom,  with  God's  blessing,  I  shall  see  re- 
stored right  soon  to  his  fitting  rank  and 
station.  Yes,  De  Gency,  my  word  upon  it, 
the  next  evening  I  sup  here  I  shall  bring 
with  me  his  majesty's  own  signature  to 
these  title-deeds.  Make  place,  gentlemen, 
and  let  him  sit  down.' 

"  But  poor  Jacotot  was  too  much  excited 
by  his  feelings  of  joy  and  gratitude,  and  he 
rushed  from  the  room  in  a  torrent  of  tears. 

"The  evening  the  prince  spoke  of  never 
came.  Soon  after  tnat  commenced  the 
troubles  to  the  royal  family — the  dreadful 
events  of  Versailles — the  flight  to  Varennes 
— the  10th  of  August — a  horrible  catalogue 
I  cannot  bear  to  trace.  There,  yonder, 
where  now  the  groups  are  loitering,  or  sit- 
ting around  in  happy  knots — there  died 
Louis  XVI.  The  prince  I  spoke  of  is  an 
exile.  They  call  him  Louis  XVIIL  ;  but 
he  is  a  king  without  a  kin^om. 

^'  But  Jacotot  lives  on  m  hope ;  he  has 
waded  through  all  the  terrors  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  he  has  seen  the  guillotine  erected 
almost  before  his  door,  and  beheld  his  for- 
mer friends  led  one  by  one  to  the  slaughter. 
Twice  was  he  himself  brought  forth,  and 
twice  was  his  life  spared  by  some  admirer 
of  his  ^cuisine.'  But,  perhaps,  all  his 
trials  were  inferior  to  the  heart-bumine 
with  which  he  saw  the  places  once  occupied 
by  the  blood  of  St.  Louis  now  occupiea  by 
tne  'canaille'  of  the  Revolution.  Marat 
and  Robespierre  freouented  his  house ;  and 
Barras  seldom  passed  a  week  without  dining 
there.  This,  I  verily  believe,  was  a  heavier 
affliction  than  any  of  his  personal  suffer- 
ings ;  and  I  have  often  heard  him  recount, 
with  no  feigned  horror,  the  scenes  which 
took  place  among  the  '  incroyables,'  as  they 
calico  themselves,  whose  orgies  he  contrast- 
ed so  unfavorably  with  the  more  polished 
excesses  of  his  regal  visitors.  Through  all 
the  anarchy  of  that  fearful  period — through 
the  scarce  less  san^inary  time  of  the  Di- 
rectory— through  tne  long,  dreary  oppres- 
sion of  the  Consulate — and  now,  m  the 
more  grinding  tyranny  of  the  Empire,  he 
hopes,  ay,  stiU  hopes  on,  that  the  day  will 
come,  when,  from  the  hands  of  the  king 
himself,  he  shall  receive  his  long-buried 
rank,  and  stand  forth  a  De  Gency.  Poor 
fellow,  there  is  something  noble  and  manlj 
in  the  long  struggle  with  fortune — ^in  that 
long-sustained  contest,  in  which  he  would 
never  admit  defeat. 

'^  Such  are  the  followers  of  the  Bourbons 
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—their  best  traits,  their  highest  daring, 
their  most  long-snffering  endurance^  only 
elicited  in  the  pursuit  of  some  paltry  object 
of  personal  ambition.  They  have  tasted 
the  cup  of  adyersity,  ay,  drained  it  to  the 
Tery  dre^s;  they  have  seen  carnage  and 
bloodshed  such  as  no  war  eyer  surpassed ; 
and  ail  they  haye  learned  by  experience  is, 
to  wish  for  the  long-past  days  of  royal 
tyranny  and  iriTolity  back  sagsdny  to  see  a 
glittering  swarm  of  debauchees  fluttering 
around  a  sensualist  king,  and  to  watch  the 
famished  faces  of  the  multitude  without 
a  thought  that  the  tiger  is  only  waiting 
for  his  spring.  As  to  a  thought  of  true 
liberty,  one  single  high  or  noole  aspires 
tion  aiter  freedom,  they  neyer  dreamed 
of  it.  You  see,  my  friend,  I  haye  no  desire 
to  win  you  over  to  the  Bourbon  cause. 
Neither,  if  I  could,  would  I  make  you  a 
Jacobin.  But  how  is  this  ? — can  it  really 
be  so  late  ?  Come,  we  have  no  time  to  lose 
--it  is  not  accounted  good  breeding  to  be 
late  in  a  yisit  at  the  *  Faubourg.' '' 


OHAPTEE  LXIV. 


THB   TWO   SOlltnS. 


Duchesne's  story  had  unfortunately 
driren  all  memory^of  Bubbleton  out  of  my 
head ;  and  it  was*  only  as  we  entered  the 
street  where  the  Dncnesse  de  Montserrat 
lived,  that  I  remembered  my  fnend,  and 
thought  of  asking  the  cheyalier's  adyice 
about  him. 

In  a  few  words  I  explained  so  much  of 
bis  character  and  situation  as  was  necessary, 
and  was  going  on  to  express  my  fears  lest 
a  temperament  so  unstaole  and  uncertain 
should  involve  its  possessor  in  much  trouble, 
when  Duchesne  interrupted  me  by  saving  : 

"Beof  courage  on  that  head;  your  friend, 
if  the  man  you  describe  him,  is  the  very 
person  to  baffle  the  police.  They  can  see 
to  any  depth,  if  the  water  be  only  clear. 
Mnddy  it,  and  it  matters  little  how  shallow 
it  be.  This  Bubbleton  might  be  of  the 
greatest  service  ♦nst  now.  You  must  pre- 
sent me  to  him,  Burke/' 

"  Most  willingly.  But  first  promise  that 
you  will  not  involve  my  poor  friend  in  the 
snares  of  any  plot  Heaven  knows,  his  own 
faculties  are  quite  sufficient  for  his  mystifi- 
cation. '* 

**Plot !  snares !  Why,  what  are  you  think- 
ing of  ?  But  come,  this  is  our  halting  place  ; 
and  here  we  are,  without  my  even  having 
a  moment  to  give  you  any  account  of  my 
good  aunt." 


As  he  spoke  he  turned  the  handle  of  a 
large  door,  which  led  into  a  gloomy  porte 
cochere^  dimly  illuminated  by  a  single  old- 
fashioned  lantern.  A  fat,  unwieldy-looking 
porter  peeped  at  us  from  his  den  in  the 
conciergene,  and  then,  having  announced 
our  approach  by  ringing  a  bdl,  he  closed 
the  snutter,  and  left  us  to  find  the  way 
ourselves. 

Ascending  the  great  spacious  stair,  the 
wall  alongside  which  was  covered  with  fam- 
ily portraits— grim-looking  heroes  in  mail, 
or  prim  dames,  with  bouquets  in  their 
jeweled  hands — we  reached  a   species  of 

fallery,  from  which  several  doors  led  off; 
ere  a  servant,  dressed  in  deep  black,  was 
standing  to  announce  the  visitors. 

As  the  servant  preceded  us  along  the  cor- 
ridor, I  could  not  help  feeling  the  contrast 
of  this  gloomy  mansion,  where  every  foot- 
step had  its  own  sad  echo,  with  the  gorgeous 
splendor  of  the  Hdtel  Glichy.  Here,  all 
was  dark,  cold,  and  dreary ;  there,  every- 
thing was  lightsome,  che^ul,  and  elegant. 
What  an  emblem,  to  my  thinking,  were 
they  both  of  the  dynasties  they  represented. 
But  the  reflection  was  only  made  as  one 
half  of  the  folding-door  was  thrown  open — 
the  double-door  was  the  prerogative  of  the 
blood-royal — ^and  we  were  announced. 

The  apartment,  a  large  somber-looking 
one,  was  empty,  however,  and  we  traversed 
this,  and  a  second  similar  to  it,  our  names 
being  repeated  as  before,  when,  at  length, 
the  low  tones  of  voices  indicated  our  ap- 
proach to  the  salon  where  the  visitors  were 
assembled. 

Dimly  lighted  by  a  few  lamps,  far  apart 
from  each  other,  the  apartment,  as  we  en- 
tered, seemed  even  larger  than  it  really 
was.  At  one  end,  around  a  huge  antique 
fireplace,  sat  a  group  of  ladies,  whom,  in  a 
glance,  I  recognized  as  of  the  class  so  dis- 
tinctively called  dowager.  They  were  seated 
in  deep-cushioned  fauteuils,  and  were  mostly 
employed  in  some  embroidery  work,  whicn 
they  laid  down  each  time  they  spoke,  and 
resumed,  less  to  prosecute  the  labor,  than 
as  it  were  froih  mere  habit. 

With  all  the  insinuating  gracefulness  of 
a  well-bred  Frenchman,  Duchesne  ap- 
proached the  seat  next  the  chimney,  and 
respectfully  kissed  the  hand  extenaed  to- 
ward him. 

"  Permit  me,  my  dear  aunt,  to  present  a 
very  intimate  fnend — Captain  Burke,*'  said 
he,  as  he  led  me  forward. 

At  the  mention  of  the  word  *' Captain," 
I  could  perceive  that  every  hand  dropped 
its  embroidery-frame,  while  the  group  stared 
at  me  with  no  feigned  astonishment.  But 
already  the  duchess  had  vouchsafed  a  very 
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polite  speech;  and  motioiied  ine  to  a  seat 
beside  her^  while  the  chevalier  insinuated 
himself  among  the  rest,  evidently  bent  on 
relieving  the  stiff  and  constrained  reserve 
which  pervaded  the  party.  Not  even  his 
tact  and  worldly  cleverness  was  eqnal  to  the 
task.  The  conversation,  if  such  it  could 
be  called;  was  conducted  almost  in  mono- 
syllables ;  some  stray  question  for  an  absent 
"Marauise,"  or  a  muttered  r^ly  concern- 
ing a  late  "  Countess/*  was  the  burden — 
not  an  allusion  even  being  made  to  any 
topic  of  the  day,  nor  any  phrase  dropped 
which  could  show  that  the  speakers  were 
aware  of  the  year,  or  the  nation  in  which 
they  lived  and  breathed. 

ft  was  an  inexpressible  relief  to  me  when, 
gradually,  some  thi'ee  or  four  other  persons 
dropped  in,  some  of  them  men,  who,  by 
their  manner,  seemed  favorites  of  the  party; 
and  soon  after  the  entrance  of  the  servant 
with  refreshments  permitted  a  movement 
in  the  group,  when  I  took  the  opportunity 
to  stand  np  and  approach  Duchesne,  as  he 
bent  over  a  table,  listlessly  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  a  volume. 

''Just  think  of  the  contradictions  of 
human  nature,  Burke,  *'  said  he,  in  a  low 
whisper.  "These  are  the  receptions  for 
which  the  new  noblesse  would  give  half 
their  wealth — ^these  melancholy  visits  of 
worn-out  acquaintances — these  sapless  twigs 
of  humanity  are  the  envy  of  such  houses 
as  the  '  H6tel  Clichy ; '  and  to  be  admitted 
to  these  gloomy,  motheaten  salons,  is  a 
greater  honor  than  an  invitation  to  the 
Tuileries.  So  long  as  this  exists,  depend 
upon  it,  there  is  rottenness  in  the  core  of 
society.  But  come,  let  us  take  our  leave ; 
I  see  vou  are  well  wearied  of  all  this  :  and 
now  lor  an  hour  at  Madame  de  Lacostel- 
lerie's — *en  revanche.'** 

As  we  came  forward  to  make  our  adieux 
to  the  duchess,  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and, 
in  so  doing,  her  sleeve  brushed  against  a 
small  marble  statue  of  Louis  XVT.,  which, 
had  I  not  opportunely  caught  it,  would 
have  fallen  to  the  ^und. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,*'  said  sKe,  CTaciously. 
"You  have  prevented  what  I  should  have 
deemed  a  sad  accident.** 

"  Nay,  more,  aunt,*'  said  Duchesne,  smil- 
ing; "he  has  shown  his  readiness  to  re- 
store the  Bourbon.*' 

This  speech,  evidently  spoken  in  jest,  was 
repeated  from  lip  to  lip  in  the  circle  ;  and 
certainly  I  never  feltmv  awkwardness  more 
oppressive  than  when  Sowing  to  the  party, 
whose  elated  looks  and  pleasea  countenances 
now  were  turned  toward  me. 

"My  poor,  bashful  friend,**  said  Du- 
chesne, as  we  descended  the  stair,  "get  rid 


of  the  habit  of  blushing  with  all  convenient 
dispatch ;  it  has  marred  more  fortunes  than 
pharo  or  bouillotte.** 

"  This,  assuredly,  is  well  done  I  *'  said  the 
Chevalier,  as  he  looked  around  him,  while 
we  slowly  ascended  the  stairs  of  the  Hdtel 
Clichy.  The  brilliant  light,  almost  rival- 
ing day — ^the  servants  in  gorgeous  liveries — 
the  air  of  wealth  around  on  every  side,  so 
different  from  the  sad-colored  mansion  of 
the  Faubourg— while,  as  the  opening  doors 
permitted  it  to  be  heard,  the  sound  of  de- 
licious music  came  wafted  to  the  ear. 

"I  say,  Burke,"  said  he,  stopping  sud- 
denly, and  laying  bis  hand  on  my  arm, 
"this  might  content  a  man  who  has  seen 
as  much  as  I  have ;  and  the  game  is  well 
worth  the  playing — so  here  goes  ! " 

The  first  person  I  saw  as  we  entered  the 
ante-chamber  was  Bubbleton.  He  was  the 
center  of  a  knot  of  foreigners,  who,  what- 
ever the  topic,  seemed  hignly  amused  at  his 
discourse. 

"That  is  your  friend,  yonder,*'  said  Du- 
chesne. *'  He  has  the  true  type  of  '  John 
Bull  *  about  him.     Introduce  me  at  once.'' 

Duchesne  scarcely  permitted  me  to  finish 
the  introduction,  when  he  extended  his 
hand,  and  saluted  Bubbleton  with  great  cor- 
diality, while  the  "  General  **  did  not  suffer 
the  ceremony  to  interrupt  the  flow  of  his  elo- 
quence, but  continued  to  explain,  in  the 
most  minute  and  circumstantial  manner, 
the  conditions  of  the  new  peace  seeretlv 
concluded  between  France  and  En^an<f. 
The  incredulity  of  the  listeners  was,  I  could 
perceive,  considerably  lessened  by  observing 
the  deferential  attention  with  which  Du- 
chesne listened,  only  interrupting  the  speak- 
er by  an  occasional  assent,  or  a  passing 
question  as  to  the  political  relations  of 
some  of  the  great  powers.'* 

"  As  to  Prussia,'*  said  Bubbleton,  pom- 
pously— **  as  to  Prussia — " 

"  Well,  what  of  Prussia,  general  ?** 

**  We  have  our  doubts  on  that  subject," 
replied  he,  looking  thoughtfully  around  him 
on  the  group,  who,  completely  deceived  by 
Duchesne's  manner,  now  paid  him  marked 
attention. 

"  You'll  not  deprive  iier  of  Genoa,  I 
trust,"  said  the  Chevalier,  with  a  gravity 
almost  inconceivable. 

"  That  is  done  already,"  said  Bubbleton. 
"  For  my  own  part,  I  told  Lauderdale  we 
were  nothing  without  the  Bosphorus — *  the 
key  of  our  house,'  as  your  Emperor  called 
it.'' 

"  He  spoke  of  Russia,  if  I  don't  err," 
said  Duchesne^  with  an  insinuating  air  of 
correction. 

"  Pardon  me,  you  are  wrong.     I  know 
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Bnssis  well.  I  traveled  through  the 
eteppes  of  Metchezaxomizce  with  PriBoe 
Drudeszitsch.  We  journeyed  three  hundred 
versts  over  his  own  estates,  drawn  on  sledges 
by  bis  serfis.  You  are  aware  they  are  always 
harnessed  by  the  beard^  which  they  wear 
long  and  plaited  on  purpose." 

"  That  is  toward  the  Crimea,"  interrupt' 
ed  the  Chevalier. 

"Preciselv.  I  remember  a  curious  in- 
cident which  occurred  one  night  as. we  ap- 
proached '  Chitepsk ; '  you  know  Chitepsk  ? 
It  is  where  they  confine  the  state  prisoners 
—a  miserable,  dreary  tract,  where  the  snow 
never  melts,  and  the  frost  is  so  intense,  you 
often  see  a  drove  of  wolves  ^lued  fast  to  the 
snow  by  the  feet,  and  howling  fearfully — a 
strange  sight,  to  be  sure  1  Well,  the  night 
was  ialling,  and  a  thin,  cutting  snowdrift 
beginning  to  drop,  when  Dru — I  always  call 
him  so — ^short — said  to  me  : 

"  *  Bub ' — ^he  did  the  same  to  me — '  Bub,' 
said  he,  '  do  vou  remark  that  off-side  lead- 
er?' 

"  *  I  see  him,'  said  I. 

" 'Well,  I  have  been  watching  the  fel- 
low since  the  last  stage,  and  confound  me 
if  he  ha£  ever  tightened  a  trace ;  and  yon 
see  he  is  a  ri^ht  active  one,  notwithstanding. 
He  capers  along  gayly  enough.  I'll  toucn 
him  up  a  biL  And  with  that  he  gave  a 
flourish  of  his  knouted  whip,  and  came 
down  on  him  with  a  smarting  cut  Lord, 
how  he  jumped  ! — five  feet  off  the  ground 
at  one  spring  !  and  hang  me  if  he  didn't 
tear  off  his  b^rd  !  There  it  was,  hanging 
to  the  pole — a  very  shocking  sight,  I  must 
confess,  through  Jjru  didn't  seem  to  mind 
it  However,  we  were  obliged  to  pull  up, 
and  get  out  the  team.  Well,  you  would 
not  believe  what  we  saw  when  we  got  down. 
You'd  never  guess  who  was  the  off  leader 
—it  was  the  Princess  Odoznovskoi.  Poor 
thing !  the  last  time  I  saw  her,  before  that, 
she  was  dancing  in  the  Amber  Palace  with 
Prince  Alexander,  She  and  her  husband 
had  been  banished  to  Chitepsk,  and,  as  he 
was  ill,  she  had  put  on  a  false  beard,  and 
was  taking  a  short  stage  in  his  place." 

I  did  not  venture  to  wait  for  more,  but, 
leaving  Duchesne  to  make  the  most  of  the 
general,  passed  onward  toward  the  salon, 
which  already  was  rapidly  filling  with  visi- 
tors. 

The  countess  received  me  with  more  than 
wonted  kindness  of  manner,  and  mademoi- 
selle assumed  a  tone  of  actual  cordiality  I 
had  never  perceived  before,  while,  as  she  ex- 
changed greetings  with  me,  she  said,  in  a 
low  voice  : 

**  Let  me  speak  with  you,  in  the  picture- 
gallery,  in  half  an  hour." 


Before  I  could  utter  my  assent  she  had 
passed  on.  and  was  speaking  to  another. 

Somewhat  curious  to  conceive  what  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Lacostellerie  might  mean  by 
her  appointment  in  the  gallery,  I  avoided 
the  groups  where  I  perceived  my  acquaint- 
ances were,  and  strolled  negligently  on  to- 
ward the  place  of  meeting.  The  gallery 
was  but  half  lighted,  as  was  customary  on 
mere  nights  of  visiting,  and  I  found  it  quite 
deserted.  I  was  sauntering  slowly  along,mu- 
sing  on  the  strange  effects  of  tne  half-seen 
pictures,  where  all,  save  the  most  forcible 
and  striking  tints,  were  sombered  down  to 
blackness,  when  I  heard  a  step  behind  me.  I 
turned  my  head,  and  saw  mademoiselle  her- 
self. She  was  alone,  and,  though  she  evi- 
dently had  seen  me,  continued  to  walk  on- 
ward, without  speaking,  toward  a  small 
boudoir,  which  occupied  one  angle  of  the 
gallery.  I  followed,  and  we  entered  it  to- 
gether. 

There  was  something  in  the  secret  inter- 
view which,  while  it  excited  my  curiosity, 
served  at  once  to  convince  me  ihat,  had  I 
indulged  in  any  hope  of  succeeding  to  her 
affections,  nothing  could  be  less  promising 
— this  very  proof  of  her  confidence  was  the 
strongest  earnest  of  her  indifference.  But, 
indeed,  I  had  never  any  such  expectation. 
My  pride  might  have  been  flattered  by  such 
a  supposition — my  heart  could  never  have 
sympathized  in  the  emotion. 

"  We  are  alone  here,"  said  she,  hurried- 
ly, "and  we  may  be  missed  ;  so  let  me  be 
brief.  It  will  seem  strange  that  I  should 
ask  you  to  meet  me  here,  but  I  could  not 
help  it.  You  alone,  of  all  who  frequent 
this,  have  never  paid  me  the  least  attention, 
nor  seemed  disposed  to  flatter  me.  This 
leads  me  to  trust  you.  I  have  no  other 
reason  but  that,  and  because  I  am  friend- 
less." There  was  a  tremulous  sadness  in 
the  last  word  which  went  to  my  heart,  and 
I  could  mark  that  her  breathing  was  hur- 
ried and  irregular  for  some  few  seconds 
after.  "  Willyou  promise  me  your  friend- 
ship in  what  I  ask,  or,  if  that  be  too  much, 
will  you  pledge  yourself  at  least  to  secrecy  ? 
Enough,  I  am  quite  satisfied.  Now,  tell 
me,  wno  is  this  Chevalier  Duchesne  ? — what 
is  he?" 

I  ran  over  in  a  few  words  all  I  knew  of 
him,  dwelling  on  whatever  might  most  re- 
dound to  his  credit — his  distinguished  mi- 
litary career — his  undoubted  talent — and, 
lastly,  alluding  to  his  family,  to  which  I 
conceived  the  question  might  most  proba- 
bly apply. 

"  Oh,  it  is  not  that,"  said  she  vehement- 
ly, **  I  wish  to  know.  1  care  not  for  his 
bravery,  nor  his  birth  either.     Tell  me. 
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what  are  the  sources  of  his  ^wer — how  is 
he  admitted  everywhere — intimate  with 
every  one,  with  inflnence  over  all  ?  Whj 
does  Fouche  fear,  and  Talleyrand  admit 
him  ?  I  know  they  do  this— and  can  joxx 
give  me  no  clue,  nowever  faint,  to  guide 
me  ?  The  Count  de  Lacostellerie  was  re- 
fused the  Spanish  contract — Duchesne  in- 
terferes,  and  it  is  given  him.  There  is  a 
difficulty  about  a  card  for  a  private  concert 
at  St.  Cloud — Duchesne  sends  it.  Nor  does 
it  end  here.  Fbw  know,"  here  her  voice 
assumed  a  forced  distinctness,  as  though  it 
cost  her  an  effort  to  speak  calmly,  ^'  of  his 
duel  with  the  Prince  Dobretski  ;  but  pei^ 
haps  you  may  not  know  how  he  has  obtain- 
ed an  imperial  order  for  his  recall  to  St. 
Petersburg  ?" 

**  Of  that  I  never  heard.  Can  it  be  pos- 
sible ?  " 

**  Have  you,  then,  never  tasted  of  his  ar- 
bitrary power,"  said  she,  smiling  half  su- 
perciliously, ^Hhat  these  things  seem 
strange  to  you  ?  or  does  he  work  so  secretly 
that  even  those  most  intimat^e  with  him  are 
in  ignorance  ?  But  this  must  be  so."  She 
paused  for  a  second  or  two,  and  then  went 
on  :  '^  And  now,  brief  as  our  acquaintance 
with  him  has  been,  see  what  influence  he 
already  possesses  over  my  mother.  Even 
to  her  I  dare  not  whisper  my  suspicions  ; 
while  to  you,  a  stranger,"  added  she  with 
emotion,  "  I  must  speak  my  fears." 

"  But  are  they  not  groundless  ?"  said  I, 
endeavoring  to  calm  the  agitation  she  suf- 
fered from.  **  In  all  that  you  have  men- 
tioned, I  can  but  trace  the  aevotion  of  one 
seeking  to  serve,  not  injure — to  be  loved, 
not  dreaded." 

Scarce  had  I  said  these  words,  when 
I  heard  a  noise  behind  me,  and,  before  I 
could  turn  rounds  Duchesne  stood  beside 
us. 

"I  implore  your  pardon,  mademoiselle," 
said  he,  in  a  voice  of  well-affected  timidity, 
"  nor  should  I  venture  to  interrupt  so  in- 
teresting a  conference,  but  that  the  Coun- 
tess de  Lacostellerie  had  sent  me  to  look  for 
you." 

'*  You  could  scarcely  have  come  more  a 
propoSy  sir ;  the  conversation  was  entirely 
of  yourself,"  said  she,  haughtily,  as  if  in 
defiance  of  him. 

**  How  could  I  possibly  have  merited  so 
great  an  honor,  mademoiselle,"  replied  he, 
bowmff  with  the  deepest  respect ;  "or  is  it 
to  the  Kindness  of  9i  friend  I  am  indebted 
for  such  interest" 

There  was  an  evident  sneer  in  the  way  he 
uttered  the  word  ^*  friend,"  while  a  side- 
long glance  he  gave  beneath  his  deep  eye- 
lashes was  still  more  decisive  of  his  feeling. 


**  Few  probably  owe  more  to  their  friends 
than  the  Chevalier  Duchesne,"  said  Made- 
moiselle, tauntingly,  as  she  took  my  arm  to 
return  to  the  salon. 

**TTOe,  most  true,"  replied  he,  with  a 
low  and  deferential  bow,  ''and  I  hope  I 
am  not  the  man  to  forget  my  debts  to  either 
friends  or  enemies." 

I  turned  round  rapidly  as  he  said  this ; 
our  eyes  met,  and  we  exchanged  a  short, 
brief  glance  of  open  defiance*  His,  how- 
ever,  as  quickly  changed,  and  an  easy  smile 
of  careless  maifference  succeeded,  as  he 
lounged  after  us  toward  the  salon,  where 
now  a  considerable  number  of  persons  were 
assembled,  and  a  more  than  usual  excite- 
ment prevailed.  Some  generals  of  the  im- 
perial staff  were  also  there,  and  the  rumor 
ran  that  the  negotiations  with  England 
had  been  suddenly  interrupted,  and  that 
the  negotiators  had  demanded  their  pass- 
ports. 

''  That  is  not  all,  madame,"  said  an  old 
officer  to  the  countess  ;  ''  the  accounts  from 
Mayence  are  threatening.  Large  bodies  of 
Prussian  troops  are  reported  on  the  march 
from  the  eastward.  The  telegraph  has  been 
actively  at  work  since  noon,  and  several 
couriers  have  been  sent  off  from  the  War 
Office, 

**What  is  to  come  next?"  said  the 
Countess,  sighing,  as  she  thought  of  Paris 
once  more  deserted  by  its  gay  court  and 
brilliant  crowd  of  officers,  the  only  society 
of  the  period. 

"  What  next,  madame  ?"  said  Duchesne, 
taking  up  the  word.  "  Parihu  !  the  thing 
is  easily  told :  n  conscription,  a  march,  a 
bivouac,  and  a  battle  will  form  act  the 
first ;  then,  a  victory,  and  a  bulletin,  and 
an  imperial  edict,  showing  that  Prussia, 
both   by  her  language    and  ^eogi*aphical 

I>o8ition,  was  intended  by  Providence  to  be- 
ong  to  France — ^that  Prussians  have  no 
dearer  wish  than  to  be  thrashed  and  taxed 
— the  honor  of  becoming  a  portion  of  the 
Orande  Nation  bein^  an  ample  recompense 
for  any  misfortune. 

"  And  so  It  IS,  monsieur,"  broke  in  a  bluff, 
hard-featured  veteran,  whose  coarse  and 
weather-beaten  traits  bespoke  one  risen 
from  the  ranks.  "  He  is  no  Frenchman 
who  says  otherwise." 

**  To  your  good  health,  colonel,"  said 
Duchesne,  as  he  lifted  a  glass  of  champagne 
to  his  lips.  "  Such  patriotism  is  really  re- 
freshing m  our  degenerate  da]^.  I  wish 
you  every  success  in  your  campaign  ;  though 
what  is  to  reward  your  valor  m  that  miser- 
able land  of  beer  and  Protestantism  I  can- 
not possibly  conceive." 

"To-morrow,  let  me  see  you  to-morrow, 
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in  the  afternoon,''  Baid  Mademoiselle^  in  a 
whisper,  as  she  passed  close  to  me. 

As  I  nodded  in  acknowledgment,  Dn- 
chesne  turned  slightly  around,  and  I  saw  in 
his  eyes  he  had  overheard  the  words^  though 
uttered  in  a  mere  whisper.  Still  he  went 
on  : 

''  As  for  us  who  remain  ingloriously  be- 
hind you,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
read  your  exploits  in  the  Moniteur^  and 
would  to  Heaven  the  worthy  editor  would 
print  his  battles  in  better  fashion !  The 
whole  page  usually  looks  more  like  a  beaten 
than  a  conquering  army ;  wounded  vowels 
and  broken  consonants  at  every  step,  and 
the  capital  letters  awkward,  hard-featured 
fellows,  as  though  risen  from  the  ranks." 

''  Tonnerre  de  Dieu,  sir  I  do  you  mean  an 
insult  to  me  ?  "  said  the  old  colonel,  in  a 
voice  which,  though  intended  for  a  whis- 
per, was  heard  over  the  whole  circle. 

^'An  insult,  my  dear  colonel?  nothing 
within  a  thousand  leagues  of  such.  I  was 
only  speakmg  of  the  '  type '  of  our  army, 
which  may  be  very  efficient,  but  is  scarcely 
too  good-looking. 

No  words  can  convey  the  sarcastic  tone  in 
which  the  speech  was  delivered,  nor  the 
mortification  of  the  indignant  colonel,  who 
felt,  but  knew  not  how  to  reply  to,  such  a 
taunt  Happily,  Madame  de  Lacostellerie 
interposed,  and,  by  skillfully  changing  the 
topic  of  conversation,  averted  further  un- 
pleasantness. 

My  desire  to  learn  something  accurately 
as  to  the  state  of  events,  made  me  anxious 
to  reach  my  quarters,  and  I  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  quitting  the  salon.  As  I 
passed  through  the  outer  room,  Duchesne 
was  standing  against  a  sideboard,  holding  a 
glass  in  his  hand.  It  was  necessary  that  I 
should  pass  him  closely,  and  I  was  prepar- 
ing to  salute  him  with  the  distant  courtesy 
of  onr  present  acquaintance,  when  he  saia, 
in  his  6>rmer  tone  of  easy  raillery, 

''  Ooing  so  early  ?  Won't  you  have  a 
glass  of  wine  before  you  leave  ? 

"  No,  I  thank  you,"  said  I,  coldly,  and 
goin^  on  toward  the  door. 

''Nor  wait  for  the  concert — Grassini  will 
be  here  in  half  an  hour  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head  in  negation,  and  as  I 
passed  out  I  heard  him  humming,  with  an 
emphasis  which  there  was  no  mistaking,  the 
couplet  of  a  popular  song  of  the  day,  which 
concluded  thus : 

"  To-day  for  me, 
To-morrow  for  thee, 
But  will  that  to-morrow  ever  be  ?" 

That  Duchesne  intended  to  challenge  me 
seemed  now  almost  certain,  and  I  ran  over 


in  my  mind  the  few  names  of  those  I  could 
ask  to  be  my  friends  on  such  an  occasion, 
but  without  being  able  to  satisfy  myself  on 
the  subject.  A  moment's  recollection  mi^ht 
have  taught  me  that  it  was  a  maxim  with 
the  chevalier  never  to  send  a  message,  but, 
in  every  case,  to  make  the  adversary  the 
aggressor ;  he  had  told  m^  so  over  and  over 
himself.  That,  however,  did  not  occur  to 
me  at  the  moment,  and  I  walked  onward, 
thinking  of  our  meeting.  Gould  I  have 
known  what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  I 
should  have  spared  many  serious  and  some 
sad  thoughts  I  my  ownf 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

A   SUDDEN   DEPARTT7BE. 

So  firmly  had  I  persuaded  myself,  on  my 
way  homeward,  that  Duchesne  intended  a 
duel  with  me,  that  I  dreamed  of  it  all 
night,  and  awoke  in  the  morning  perfectly 
convinced  that  the  event  was  prearrangea 
between  us.  Now,  although  the  habits  of 
the  service  I  lived  in  had,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, blunted  the  feelings  I  once  enter- 
tained toward  dueling,  stul  enough  of  de- 
testation of  the  practice  remained  to  make 
my  anticipations  far  from  satisfactory ;  be- 
siaes,  I  knew  that  Duchesne  had  in  reality 
no  cause  of  quarrel  with  me,  but  from  mis- 
apprehension alone  could  demand  a  meet- 
ing, which  our  military  code  of  honor  al- 
ways decided  should  be  accepted  first,  and 
inouired  into  afterward.  I  regretted  also, 
ana  deeply  too,  that  I  should  appear  to  his 
eyes  in  an  unworthy  part,  as  though  be^ 
traying  the  interests  ne  had  confided  to 
me.  There  were,  as  I  have  said,  many 
things  I  liked  not  in  the  chevalier  :  the  in- 
satiable desire  he  felt  for  revenge  where  he 
had  once  been  injured ;  the  spirit  of  in- 
trigue he  cherished ;  and,  perhaps  more 
than  either,  I  shunned  the  scofiing  habit 
he  had  of  depreciating  what  every  one 
around  him  loved  or  respected — of  strip- 
pinff  off  every  illusion  which  made  life  val- 
uable, and  reducing  to  the  miserable  stan- 
dard of  mere  selfi^  gratification  all  that 
was  great,  or  noble,  or  venerable.  Already 
had  his  evil  influence  done  mo  injury  .in 
this  way ;  even  now  I  felt,  that,  of  the  few 
day-dreams  I  once  indulged  in,  he  had 
robbed  me  of  the  best,  and  reduced  me  to 
the  sad  reflection  which  haunted  me 
throughout  my  whole  career,  and  embitter- 
ed every  passing  enioyment  of  my  life :  I 
mean,  the  sorrowful  thought  of  oeing  an 
alien — of  having  but  the  hireling's  part  in 
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that  career  of  glory  "vrhich  others  followed — 
that  I  alone  could  have  no  thrill  of  patri- 
otism, when  all  around  me  were  exnltmg  in 
its  display — that  I  had  neither  home  nor 
country  !  Oh,  if  they  who  feel,  or  fancy 
that  they  feel,  the  wrongs  and  oppressions 
of  misgoyemment  at  home — ^^vno,  with 
high  aspirations,  after  liberty,  and  holy 
thoughts  for  the  happiness  of  their  fellow- 
men,  war  against  the  despotism  which 
would  repress  the  one,  or  the  cruelty  which 
would  despise  the  other — if  thev  could 
only  foresee  that,  in  changing  allegiance, 
thcv  did  but  shift  the  burden,  not  rid  them- 
selves  of  the  load ;  that  the  scnice  of  a 
foreign  land  is  no  recjuital  for  the  loss  of 
every  feeling  which  ties  a  man  to  kindred 
and  to  friends ;  which  links  his  manhood 
with  his  youth,  his  age  with  both  ;  which 
gives  him,  in  the  language  of  his  fore- 
fathers, a  sympathy  with  the  land  that 
bore  them — if  they  could  know  and  feel 
these  things ;  if  they  could  learn  how,  in 
surrendering  them,  they  have  made  them- 
selves such  mere  waifs  and  strays  upon 
life's  ocean,  that  objects  of  purely  selfish 
and  personal  advancement  must  be  to  them 
for  evermore  in  place  of  the  higher  and 
more  enobling  thoughts  which  mix  with 
other  men's  ambitions — they  might  hesi- 
tate ere  they  left  home  and  country  to  fight 
for  the  cause  of  the  stranger. 

If  such  thoughts  found  entrance  into  my 
heart,  how  must  they  have  dwelt  in  many 
another's  ?  I,  who  had  neither  family  nor 
kindred — who,  from  earliest  childhood, 
had  never  tasted  the  sweets  of  affection, 
nor  known  the  blessings  of  a  father's  love — 
and  yet,  scarce  a  day  crept  by  without  some 
thought  of  the  far-away  land  of  my  birth, 
some  memory  of  its  hills  and  Talleys — of 
its  green  banks  and  changeful  skies  ;  and 
in  my  dreams,  some  long-forgotten  air 
would  bring  me  back  in  memory  to  the 
cottier's  fireside,  where  around  the  red 
blazing  turf  were  seated  the  poor  but  hap- 
py peasantry,  be^iling  the  time  with  song 
or  story — now  telling  of  the  ancient  great- 
ness 01  their  country — now  breathing  a 
hope  of  its  one  day  prosi)erity. 

"Captain  Burkes  quarters?"  said  a 
voice  without.  At  the  same  instant,  the 
jingling  of  spurs  and  the  clank  of  a  sabre 
bes]X)ke  the  questioner  as  a  soldier.  My 
door  opened,  and  an  officer  in  the  full  dress 
of  the  staff  entered.  As  I  requested  him 
to  be  seated,  I  already  anticipated  the  ob- 
ject of  his  visit,  which  he  seemed  deter- 
mined to  oi^en  in  most  diplomatic  fashion  ; 
for,  the  first  salutations  over,  he  began 
coolly  to  ransack  his  sabretasche,  and  seiucbi 
among  a  heap  of  papers  which  crowded  \U^ 


''Ah!  here  it  is,'*  said  he,  at  lensdw 
''I  ask  your  pardon  for  all  this  mq^ 
But,  of  course,  you  guess  the  reason  of  oy 
being  here  ?" 

''I  must  confess  I  suspect  it,**  said  I, 
with  a  smile. 

''Oh,  that  I  am  certain  of.  Tto 
things  never  are  secrets  very  long ;  nor,  for 
my  part,  do  I  think  there  is  any  need  thoft 
should  be.  I  conclude  you  are  quite  ^ 
pared  ?  " 

"  You  shall  find  me  so." 

"  So  the  minister  said,"  replied  bv; 
while,  once  more,  his  eyes  were  buried  a 
the  recesses  of  the  sabretasche,  leading  M 
m  the  most  intense  astonishment  at  tki 
last  few  words.  That  the  minister,  whi^ 
ever  he  might  be,  should  know  of,  and,  m 
it  seemed,  acquiesce  in  my  fighting  a  dM^ 
was  a  puzzle  I  could  make  nothing  oL 

"  Hei-e  is  the  note  I  looked  for,  said  14 
as  he  took  forth  a  small  slip  of  papo^ 
written  on  both  sides.  "  May  I  beg  j«l 
will  take  down  the  details  ;  they  are  btN^ 
but  important." 

'*  You  may  trust  my  memory  with  thens' 
said  I,  rather  sui-prised  at  the  circumstu^ 
tial  style  of  his  conduct,  * 

"  AB  you  please ;  so  pay  attention  — - 
one  moment,  while  I  read:  'Captiit: 
Burke,  of  the  Eighth,  will  proceed  by  ei^ 
tra  post  to  Mayence,  visiting  the  follow!^ 
garrisons  en  route ' — here  come  the  naiMV 
which  you  can  copy — '  where  his  attentilC 
will  be  specially  directed  to  the  poiiiii 
marked  A,,  B.  and — ^  » 

"  Forgive  my  interrupting  you,  bntreil: 
I  am  unaware  of  what  you  are  alludi 
You  are  not  here  on  the  part  of  the 
alier  Duchesne  ?  *' 

"The  Chevalier  Duchesne  ?  Duch 
— No.     This  is  a  war  dispatch,  from 
minister.     You  must  set  out  in  two  hoinU^ 
I  thought  you  said  you  were  prepared."  *J^j 

"  Hem  !  there  has  been  a  mistake  heve^ 
said  I,  endeavoring  to  remember  how  htV^^ 
have  might  committed  myself  by  any  iflil^ 
guarded  expression.  I 

"  All  my  fault,  Captain  Burke,"  said  l#^ 
frankly.  "  I  should  have  been  more  ttjl 
plicit  at  first  But  I  really  thought  iraK 
something — I  forget  precisely  what  noiM^ 
that  you  knew  of  the  movement  on  M^ 
frontier,  and  were,  in  fact,  prepared  IW 
your  orders.  Heaven  knows  how  far 
mystification  might  have  gone  on; 
when  you  spoke  of  Duchesne — the  ex- 
tain  01  the  Imperial  Ouard,  I  aappote^' 

''Yea,  what  of  him?" 

"  Whj,  it  80  chanced  that  he  was  cl 
minister  this  mornings  and 
before  your  <udera 
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made  oat.  But,  oome,  neither  of  ua  can 
1^1  spare  more  time*  This  Is  yonr  dismtch 
for  tne  commandant  of  the  troops  at  May- 
ence,  to  whom  yon  will  report  verbally  on 
the  eonipment  of  the  smaller  bodies  of  men 
yisitea  en  route.  I  shall  give  you  my  note, 
which,  though  hurriedly  written,  will  as- 
sist your  memory.  Above  all  things,  set 
gpeeoily  on  the  road,  and*  reach  Majrence  oy 
Wedn^ay.  Half  an  hour's  speed  in  times 
like  these  is  worth  a  whole  year  in  one's 
way  to  promotion  ;  and  so,  now,  good* 
by!" 

I  stood  for  several  minutes  after  he 
left  the  room  so  confused  and  astonished, 
that  had  not  the  huge  envelope,  with 
its  great  seal  of  oftice,  confirmed  the  fact^ 
I  could  have  believed  the  whole  a  mere 
trick  of  my  imagination. 

The  jingle  of  the  postilion's  equipment 
in  the  couH;  beneath  now  informed  me  that 
a  government  caliche  stood  awaiting  me, 
and  I  speedily  began  my  preparations  for 
the  road. 

One  thought  filled  my  mind  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  alfothers.  It  was  Duchesne's  in- 
fluence on  which  my  fortune  now  rested. 
The  last  few  words  he  uttered  as  I  left  the 
salon  were  rin^ng  in  mjears,  and  here  was 
their  explanation.  This  rapid  journey  was 
planned  by  him  to  remove  me  from  raris, 
where,  possibly,  he  supposed  my  knowledge 
of  him  might  be  inconvenient,  and  where, 
in  my  absence,  his  designs  might  be  pros- 
ecuted with  more  success.  Happy  as  I  felt 
to  think  that  a  personal  rencontre  was  not 
to  occur  between  us,  my  self-love  was  deep- 
ly wounded  at  the  thought  of  how  much  I 
was  in  this  man's  power,  and  how  arbitra- 
rily he  decided  on  tne  whole  question  of  my 
destiny.  If  my  pride  were  gratified  on  the 
one  hand  by  my  having  excited  the  chev- 
alier's vengeance,  it  was  offended  on  the 
other  by  feeling  how  feeble  would  my  efforts 
prove  to  oppcm  the  will  of  an  antagonist 
who  workea  with  such  secret  and  such  pow- 
erful means. 

The  same  philosophy  which  so  often  stood 
my  part  in  life,  here  came  to  my  aid — to 
act  well  my  own  part,  and  leave  the  result 
to  time ;  and  so,  with  this  patient  resolve, 
I  mentally  bid  defiance  to  my  adversary, 
and  set  out  from  Paris. 

The  ardent  feeling  which  filled  my  heart 
on  the  approach  of  my  first  campaign,  was 
now  changed  into  a  soldierly  sense  of  duty, 
which,  if  less  enthusiastic,  was  a  steadier 
and  more  sustaining  motive.  I  felt  what- 
ever distinctions  it  snould  be  my  lot  to  win 
must  be  gained  in  the  camp,  not  in  the 
court — ^that  my  place  was  mther  where 
Bquadrons  were  charging,  and  squares  were 


kneeling,  than  among  the  intrigues  of  the 
capital,  its  wiles  and  its  plottings.  In  the 
one,  I  might  win  an  honorable  name — in 
the  other,  I  should  be  but  the  dupe  of  more 
designing  heads,  and  less  scrupulous  hearts, 
than  my  own. 

Early  on  the  third  morning,  from  the 
time  of  my  leaving  Paris,  I  i-eacbed  May- 
ence.  The  garrisons  which  I  visited  on  the 
road  seldom  detained  me  above  half  an 
hour.  The  few  questions  which  I  had  to 
ask  i*e8pectinff  the  troops  were  soon  and 
easily  answered  ;  and,  in  most  instances,  the 
ofiioers  in  command  had  been  apprised  that 
their  reports  would  be  required,  and  came 
readv  at  once  to  afford  the  information. 

The  disposable  force  at  that  time  was  not 
above  eighty  thousand  new  levies,  the  con- 
scripts of  the  past  year,  who,  although  well 
drilled  and  equipped,  had  never  undergone 
the  fatigues  of  a  campaign,  nor  met  an 
enemy  in  the  field.  But  beyond  the  fron- 
tier were  the  veteran  legions  of  the  Austrian 
campaign,  who,  while  advancing  on  their 
return  to  France,  wera  suddenly  halted,  and 
now  only  awaited  the  Emperor's  orders 
whither  they  should  carry  their  victorious 
standards. 

As  at  the  outbreak  of  all  Napoleon's  wars, 
the  greatest  uncertainty  prevailed  regarding 
the  direction  of  the  army,  and  in  what 
place,  and  against  what  enemy,  the  first 
blow  was  to  be  struck. 

The  Russian  army,  defeated  and  routed 
at  Austerlitz,  was  said  to  be  once  more 
in  the  field,  reorganized  and  strengthened. 
Austria,  it  was  rumored,  was  faltering  in 
her  fealty.  But  the  military  preparations 
of  Prussia  were  no  longer  a  secret ;  and  to 
many  it  seemed  as  if,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Bepublic,  France  was  about  to  contend, 
single-handed,  against  the  whole  of  Europe. 
In  Prussia,  the  warlike  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  was  carried  to  the  very  highest  pitch. 
The  Court,  the  aristocracy,  out,  more  pow- 
erful than  either,  the  press,  stimulated  na- 
tional courage,  by  recalling  to  their  minds 
the  famous  deeds  of  the  Great  Frederick,and 
bidding  them  remember  that ''  Rossbach  " 
was  won  against  an  army  of  Frenchmen. 
The  students — a  powerful  and  an  organized 
class — stood  foremost  in  this  patriotic  move- 
ment Their  excited  imaginations  warmed 
bv  the  spirit-stirring  songs  of  Edmer  and 
ifhland,  and  glowing  with  the  instincts  of 
that  chivalry  which  is  a  Cksrman's  birth- 
right, the^  spread  over  the  country,  calling 
upon  their  fellow-subjects  to  arise  and  de- 
fend the  '' Vaterland''  against  the  aggres- 
sion of  the  tyrant  So  unequivocally  was 
this  feeling  expressed,  that  even  before  the 
negotiations  had  lost  their  pacific  character^ 
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the  jouthfnl  aristocracy  of  Berlin  used  to 
go  and  sharpen  their  swords  at  the  door-sill 
of  the  French  ambassador  at  Berlin. 

To  the  exalted  tone  of  patriotic  enthu- 
siasm the  beautiful  Queen  of  Prussia  most 
powerfully  contributed.  The  crooked  and 
tortuous  windings  of  diplomatic  intrigue 
found  no  sympathy  in  her  frank  and  gene- 
rous nature.  Kelymg  on  the  native  energy 
of  German  chai-acter,  she  bade  an  open  and 
a  bold  defiance  to  her  country's  enemy,  and 
was  content  to  stake  all  on  the  chances  of  a 
battle. 

The  colder  and  less  confident  mind  of 
the  king  was  rather  impelled  by  the  current 
of  popular  opinion  than  induced  by  con- 
viction to  the  adoption  of  this  daring 
policy.  But  once  engaged  in  it^  he  exhibit- 
ed the  rarest  fortitude  and  the  most  un- 
yielding courage. 

Such,  m  brief,  was  the  condition  of  that 
people,  such  the  warlike  spirit  they 
breathed,  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1806,  the 
cry  of  war  resounded  from  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  to  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia. 

Never  was  the  effective  strength  of  the 
Prussian  army  more  conspicuous.  Their 
cavalry;  in  number  and  e(]uipment,  was 
confessedly  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very 
first,  in  £urope ;  while  the  artillery  main- 
tained a  reputation  which,  since  the  days 
of  Frederick,  had  proclaimed  it  the  most 
perfect  arm  of  the  service.  The  Emperor 
knew  these  things  well,  and  did  not  under- 
value them  ;  and  it  was  with  a  very  different 
impuession  of  his  present  enemy  from  that 
which  filled  his  mind  in  the  Austrian  cam- 
paign, that  he  remarked  to  Soult :  ''  We 
shall  want  the  mattock  m  this  war." 
Thereby  implying  that,  against  such  an 
adversary,  neld-works  and  intrenchments 
would  be  needed,  as  well  as  the  dense  array 
of  squadrons,  and  the  bristling  walls  of  in- 
fantry. 


CHAPTER   LXVI. 

THB  SUMMIT  OF  THB  LAMDORAFENBERO. 

After  a  brief  delay  at  Mayence,  it  was 
with  sincere  pleasure  1  received  my  orders 
to  push  forward  to  the  advanced  posts  at 
Wetziar,  where  General  d'Auvergue  was 
with  his  division.  Already  the  battalions 
were  crossing  the  Shine,  and  directing  their 
steps  to  different  rendezvous  along  the 
Prussian  frontier ;  some,  pressing  on  east- 
ward, where  the  Saxon  territory  joins  the 
Prussian ;  others,  directly  to  the  north,  and 
taking  up  positions  distant  by  a  short  day's 
march  from  each  other.     The  same  urgent 


hafite  which  characterized  the  opening  of 
the  Austrian  campaign  a  year  before,  was 
here  conspicuous ;  many  of  the  corps  being 
obliged  to  moroh  seven  and  eight  leagues  in 
the  daVy  and  frequently  whole  compames 
being  forwarded  in  wagons  drawn  b^  six  or 
eight  horses,  in  order  to  oome  up  with  the 
main  body  of  their  regiments.  Every  road 
eastward  was  covered  with  some  fragment 
of  the  army.  Now  an  in&ntry  corps  of 
young  conscripts,  glowing  with  enthusiasm, 
and  eager  for  the  fray,  would  cheer  the 
caliche  in  which  I  traveled,  and  which,  as 
indicating  a  staff  officer,  was  surmounted 
by  a  small  flag  with  an  eagle.  Now,  it  was 
the  hoarse  challenge*  of  an  outpost,  some 
veteran  of  Bemadotte's  army,  which  occu- 
pied the  whole  line  of  country  from  Dus- 
seldorf  to  Nuremberg.  Pickets  of  dragoons, 
with  troops  of  led  horses  for  remount^  hur- 
ried on,  and  long  lines  of  wagons  crammed 
the  road. 

At  last  I  joined  General  d'Auvergne, 
who,  with  all  the  ardor  of  the  youngest 
soldier,  was  preparing  for  the  mareh.  The 
hardy  veteran,  disdaining  the  use  of  a  car- 
riage, rode  each  day  at  the  head  of  his 
column,  and  went  through  the  most  minute 
detail  of  regimental  duty  with  the  colonels 
under  his  command. 

From  whatever  cause  proceeding  I  knew 
not,  but  it  struck  me  as  strange  that  he 
never  alluded  to  my  visit  to  Pans,  nor  once 
spoke  to  me  of  the  countess ;  and  while 
this  reserve  on  his  part  slightly  wounded 
me,  I  felt  relieved  from  the  embarrassment 
the  mere  mention  of  her  name  would  cause 
me,  and  was  glad  when  our  conversation 
turned  on  the  events  of  the  war.  Nor  was 
he,  save  in  this  respect,  less  cordial  than 
ever — manifesting  the  greatest  pleasure  at 
the  prospect  the  war  would  open  to  my  ad- 
vancement, and  kindly  presaging  for  me  a 
success  I  scarcely  dared  to  hope  lor. 

''Nor  is  the  hour  distant,"  said  he  to 
me  one  morning  in  the  latter  end  of  Sep- 
tember, as  we  rode  side  by  side;  ''the 
grand  movement  is  begun." 

Augereau,  with  his  powerful  corp$ 
dParmee  of  twenty  thousand,  pressed  on 
from  Frankfort  and  Mayence ;  Bemadotte 
moved  up  on  his  flank  from  Nurember;| 
and  Bamberg ;  Davoust  hastened,  by  forced 
marches,  from  the  Danube;  while  Soult 
and  Ney,  with  a  strong  force,  remained  in 
the  south,  and  in  observation  on  the  Aus^ 
trian  frontier.  Further  to  the  north  again 
were  the  new  levies  and  the  whole  Imperial 
Guard,  strengthened  by  four  thousand  ad- 
ditional men,  which,  together  with  Murat's 
cavalry,  formed  a  vast  line  embracing  the 
Prussian  frontier  on  the  west  and  south, 
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aod  conyerging  irith  giant  strides  toward 
the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom.  Still —  j 
mid  all  the  thunders  of  marching  squad- 
rons, and  the  din  of  advancing  legions — 
diplomatists  interchanged  their  res{)cctiye 
MBaranees  of  a  peaceful  issue  to  their  dif- 
brcnces,  and  politely  conveyed  the  most 
utisfactory  sentiments  of  mutual  esteem. 

On  the  1st  of  September  the  Emperor 
ieft  Paris ;  l)ut,  even  then,  covering  his  de- 
igns by  an  affected  hope  of  peace,  he  was 
locompanied  by  the  Empress  and  her  suite 
o  Mayence,  w'here  all  the  splendor  of  a 
soart  was  suddenly  displayed  amid  tlie 
^p  and  preparation  of  war.  On  the  Gth, 
Im  started  by  daybreak ;  relays  of  horses 
lere  in  waiting  along  the  road  to  Wetzlar, 
nd  with  all  speed  he  hastened  forward  to 
Bmiberg,  where  he  issued  his  grand  pro- 
dimation  to  the  army. 

With  all  his  accustomed  eloquence  he 
tepresented  to  the  army  the  insulting  de- 
Mnds  of  Prussia,  and  called  on  them,  as 
ifcAnsterlitz,  to  reply  to  such  a  menace  bv 
one  tremendous  blow  of  victory,  which 
ihoald  close  the  campaign. 

"Soldiers  !"  said  he,  "you  were  about 
to  return  to  Prance,  to  enjoy  the  well-won 
Rpose  after  all  your  victories,  but  an  ene- 
■j  is  in  the  fielcl.  The  road  to  Paris  is  no ; 
loiger  open  to  you — neither  you  nor  I  can 
tnulit,  gave  under  an  arch  of  triumph." 

The  day  which  succeeded  the  issue  of 
ftii  proclamation,  a  cavalry  affair  occurred 
Ik  the  advance  ])osts,  in  which  the  Prus- 
iBi8  were  somewhat  the  victors.  Two 
Im  later,  a  courier  arrived  at  the  Impe- 
ls head-<|uarters  with  the  account  of 
lM)fcher  and  more  important  action,  be- 
iiBen  the  grenadiere  of  Lannes  and  a  part 
tf  Suchet*s  corps,  against  the  advanced 
Bird  of  Prince  Hohenlohe,  commanded  | 
7  the  most  daring  genenil  in  the  Prussian  : 
fcrrice.  Prince  Louis.  A  cavalry  combat, 
vhich  lasted  for  near  an  hour,  closed  this 
krief  but  bloody  encounter  with  the  death 
t  the  brave  prince,  who,  refusing  to  sur- 
feoder,  was  run  through  the  body  by  the 
■bre  of  a  quartermaster  of  the  10th  Hus- 
■n. 

General    d'Auvergne's   brigade  had  no' 
bare  in  this  memorable  action,  for  on  the 
llh  we  were  marched  to  Rudolstadt,  some 
■iles  to  the  left  of  the  scene  of  the  en- ; 
Mnter :    but  having  made  a  demonstra- : 
ion  in  that  quarter,  were  speedily  recalled, 
ind  ordered  with  all  haste  to  cross  the ; 
iiaie,  and  move  on  to  the  eastward.     It  ■ 
Hi  DOW  that  Napoleon's  maneuvers  be- ' 
■me  apparent    The  same  intrigue  which 
■eceeded  at  Ulm  was  again  to  be  employed 
hen :  the  enemy's  flank  was  to  be  turned, 


the  communication  with  his  reinforcements 
cut  off,  and  a  battle  engaged,  in  which  de- 
feat must  prove  annihilation.  Such,  then, 
was  the  complete  success  of  the  Emperor's 
movements,  that  on  the  12th  the  French 
army  was  posted  with  the  rear  upon  the 
Elbe,  while  the  Prussians  occupied  a  line 
between  them  and  the  Rhine.  This  mas- 
terly movement  at  once  compelled  the  ene- 
my to  fall  back  and  concentrate  his  troops 
around  Jena  and  Weimar,  which,  from  that 
instant.  Napoleon  pronounced  must  be  the 
scene  of  a  great  battle. 

All  this  detail  I  have  been  obliged  to 
force  on  my  reader,  and  now  again  retura 
to  my  story. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  Murat  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  at  our  head-quar- 
ters, below  Jena,  and,  after  a  short  consul- 
tation with  the  staff,  our  squadrons  were 
formed  and  ordered  to  push  on  with  haste 
toward  Jena. 

Everything  now  showed  that  the  decisive 
hour  could  not  l)e  distant :  couriers  passed 
and  repassed  ;  messengers  and  orderlies  met 
us  at  every  step  ;  while,  as  is  ever  the  case, 
the  most  contradictory  rumors  were  circu- 
lated about  the  number  and  position  of  the 
enemy.  As  we  neared  Lausnitz,  however, 
we  learned  that  the  whole  Prussian  army 
occupied  the  "  plateau  "  of  Jena,  save  a 
corps  of  twenty  thousand  men  which  were 
stationed  at  Auerstiidt.  From  the  eleva- 
ted spot  we  occupied,  the  columns  of  Mar- 
shal Bernadotte's  division  could  be  seen 
marching  to  the  eastward.  A  halt  was 
now  commanded,  and  the  troops  prepared 
their  bivouacs,  when,  as  night  was  falling, 
a  staff  officer  rode  up,  with  orders  from  the 
Emperor  himself  to  push  on  without  delay 
for  Jena. 

The  road  was  much  cut  by  the  passage 
of  cavalry  and  wagons,  and,  as  the  night 
was  dart,  our  pace  was  occasionally  im- 
peded. I  was  riding  with  one  of  the  lead- 
ing squadrons,  when  General  d'Auvergne 
directed  me  to  take  an  orderly  with  me, 
and  proceed  in  advance  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  quarters  of  the  men  at  Jena. 
Selecting  a  German  soldier  as  my  guide,  1 
dashed  forward,  and  soon  left  the  squadron 
out  of  hoaring.  We  had  not  gone  far, 
when  I  remarked,  from  the  tramp  of  the 
horses,  that  we  were  upon  an  earthen  road, 
and  not  on  the  pavement  I  (|uestioned 
my  orderly,  but  he  was  positive  there  had 
been  no  turning  since  we  started.  I  ])aid 
no  more  attention  to  the  circumstance,  but 
rode  on,  hard  as  ever.  At  last  the  clav  be- 
came deeper  and  heavier,  the  sides  of  the 
way  closer,  and  all  the  appearance,  as  well 
as  the  gloom  would  allow  us  to  guess,  rath- 
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er  those  of  a  by-road  than  the  regular 
^^chaussee.*'  To  return  would  have  oeen 
hopeless ;  the  darkness  gave  no  prospect  of 
detecting  at  what  precise  spot  we  had  left 
the  main  road,  and  so  I  determined  to 
make  my  way  straight  onward,  at  all  haz- 
ards. 

After  about  an  hour's  fast  trotting,  the 
orderly,  who  rode  some  paces  in  advance, 
called  out,  "  A  light ! "  and  then,  the  mo- 
ment after^  he  cried,  "There  are  several 
lights  yonder  1 "  I  reined  in  my  horse  at 
once,  for  the  thought  struck  me  that  we 
had  come  down  upon  the  Prussian  lines. 
Giving  my  hoi^se  to  the  soldier,  with  orders 
to  follow  me  noiselessly  at  a  little  distance, 
I  walked  on  for  above  a  mile,  my  eyes 
steadily  fixed  upon  the  lights,  which  moved 
from  place  to  place,  and  showed,  by  their 
taper  glare,  that  they  were  not  watch-fires. 
At  length,  I  gained  a  little  ridge  of  the 
ground,  and  could  distinctly  see  that  it 
was  a  line  of  guns  and  artillery  wagons, 
endeavoring  to  force  their  way  through  a 
narrow  ravine ;  a  few  minutes  after,  I  heard 
the  sounds  of  French,  and,  relieved  of  all 
apprehensions,  I  mounted  my  horse,  and 
soon  came  up  with  them. 

They  were  four  troops  of  Lannes's  artil- 
lery, which,  by  a  mistake  similar  to  my 
own,  had  left  the  high-road,  and  entered 
one  of  the  field-tracks,  which  thus  led 
them  astray ;  and  here  they  were,  jammed 
up  in  a  narrow  gorge,  unable  to  get  back  or 
forward.  The  officer  in  command  was  a 
young  colonel,  who  was  completely  over- 
whelmed by  his  misfortune  ;  for  he  mform- 
ed  me  that  the  whole  artillery  of  the  divi- 
sion was  following  him,  and  would  inevit- 
ably be  involved  in  the  same  mishap.  The 
poor  fellow,  who  doubtless  would  have 
faced  the  enemy  without  a  particle  of  fear, 
was  now  so  horrified  by  the  event,  that  he 
ran  wildly  from  })lace  to  place,  ordering 
and  counter-ordering  every  instant,  ana 
actually  increasing  the  confusion  by  his 
own  excitement.  Some  of  the  leading 
trains  were  unharnessed,  and  efforts  made 
to  withdraw  the  guns  from  their  position  ; 
but  the  axles  were,  on  both  sides,  imbed- 
ded in  the  rock,  and  seemed  to  defy  every 
effort  to  disengage  them. 

At  this  moment,  when  the  confusion  had 
reached  its  height,  and  the  horses  were 
unharnessed  from  the  guns,  the  men  stand- 
ing in  groups  around,  or  shouting  wildly 
to  each  other,  a  sullen  silence  spread  itself 
over  the  whole,  and  a  loud,  stem  voice 
called  out, 

"  Who  commands  this  division  ?  " 

"  General  Latour,"  was  the  answer. 

*'  Where  is  he  ? "  said  the  first  speaker, 


so  close  to  my  ear  that  I  started  itnmd,  and 
saw  the  short,  square  figure  of  a  man  in  a 

freat-coaty  holding  a  heavy  whip  in  his 
and. 

"  With  the  main  body  at  the  rear." 

'^  Cannoneers,  dismount  I "  said  the  other. 
*^  Bring  the  torches  to  the  front." 

Scarcely  was  the  order  obeyed,  when  the 
light  of  tne  firewood  fell  upon  his  features, 
and  I  saw  it  was  the  Emperor  himsell  In 
an  instant  the  whole  scene  was  changed. 
The  park  tools  were  taken  out,  working 
parties  formed,  and  the  ravine  began  to 
echo  to  the  strong  blows  Of  the  brawny 
arms ;  while  Napoleon,  with  a  blazing  torcn 
in  his  hand,  stood  by  to  light  their  labors. 

Giving  directions  to  the  under-offioers 
and  the  men,  he  never  deigned  a  word 
to  the  officers,  who  now  stood  trembling 
around  him,  and  were  gradually  joined  by 
several  more,  who  came  up  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  train. 

I  think  i  can  still  see  that  pale,  unmoved 
face,  which,  as  the  light  flickered  upon  it, 
sazed  steadfastly  at  the  working  party. 
Kot  a  syllable  escaped  him,  save  once,  when 
he  muttered  half  to  himself  r 

<^  And  this  was  the  first  battery  to  open 
its  fire  to-morrow  1  '* 

General  Savary  stood  at  his  side,  but 
never  dajred  to  address  him.  Too  well  he 
knew  that  his  deepest  anger  showed  itself 
by  silence.  By  degrees  the  CTanite  wall 
gave  way,  the  axles  once  more  became  free, 
and  the  horses  were  again  harnessed.  The 
gun-carriages  moved  slowly  through  the 
ravine,  nor  did  the  Emperor  quit  the  spot 
bef 01^  the  greater  part  of  the  train  passed. 
Then  mounting  his  horse,  he  turned  toward 
Jena;  and,  notwithstanding  the  utter  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  he  rode  at  full  speed 
Following  the  clatter  of  the  horse's  hoofs^ 
I  rode  on,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  reached 
a  small  cluster  of  houses,  where  a  cavalry 
picket  was  placed,  and  several  large  fir^ 
were  lighted,  beside  which,  at  small  tables, 
sat  above  a  dozen  staff  officers  busily  writ- 
ing dispatches.  The  Emperor  halted  but 
for  a  second  or  two,  and  tnen  dashed  for- 
ward again  ;  and  I  soon  perceived  we  were 
ascending  a  steep  hill,  covered  witjii  ferns 
and  brushwood.  We  had  not  gone  far, 
when  a  single  aide-de*camp  who  accom- 
panied him  turned  his  horse's  head  and  rode 
rapidly  down  the  mountain  again. 

Napoleon  was  now  alone,  some  fifty  paces 
in  front.  I  could  see  the  faint  outline 
through  the  darkness,  my  sight  guided  by 
my  hearing  to  the  spot.  His  pace,  wherever 
the  ground  permitted,  was  rapid  ;  but  con- 
stantly he  was  obliged  to  hold  m,  and  pick 
his  steps  among  the  stones  and  dwarf  wood 
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that  coyered  the  mountain.  Never  shall  I 
cease  to  remember  the  strange  sensations  I 
felt  afl  I  followed  him  up  that  steep  ascent 
There  was  he,  the  greatest  monarcn  of  the 
universe,  alone,  wending  his  solitary  way 
in  darkness,  his  thoughts  bent  on  the  great 
event  before  him— the  tremendous  conflict 
in  which  thousands  must  fall.  There  was 
a  sense  of  awe  in  the  thought  of  being  so 
near  to  one  on  whose  slightest  word  the 
destiny  of  nations  seemed  to  hang ;  and  I 
could  not  look  on  the  dark  object  before 
me  without  a  superstitious  feehng,  deeper 
than  fear  itself,  for  that  mightiest  of  men. 

My  thoughts  permitted  my  taking  no 
note  of  time,  and  I  know  not  how  lon^  it 
was  before  we  reached  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
over  whose  bleak  surface  a  cold,  cutting 
-wind  was  blowing.  It  seemed  as  if  a  great 
table-land  extended  now  for  some  distance 
on  every  side,  over  which  the  Emperor  took 
Lis  way  as  though  accustomed  to  the 
ground.  While  I  was  wondering  at  the 
certainty  with  which  he  appeared  to  de- 
termine on  his  road,  I  remarked  the  feeble 
flickering  of  a  light  far  away  toward  the 
horizon,  and  by  which  it  was  evident  he 
guided  his  steps.  As  we  rode  on,  several 
watch-flres  could  be  seen  toward  the  north- 
west, stretching  away  to  a  great  distance, 
and  throwing  a  yellowish  glare  in  the  dark 
sky  above  them.  Suddenly  I  perceived  the 
Emperor  halt  and  dismount,  and  as  speedi- 
ly again  he  was  in  the  saddle ;  but  now  his 
path  took  a  different  direction,  and  diverg- 
ed considerably  to  the  southward.  Curious 
to  learn  what  might  have  caused  his  change 
of  direction,  I  rode  up  to  the  spot,  and  got 
off.  It  was  the  embers  of  a  watch-fire ; 
thev  were  almost  extinguished,  but  still, 
as  tne  horse's  hoof  struck  the  wood,  a  few 
sparks  were  emitted.  It  was  this,  then, 
which  altered  his  course ;  and  once  more 
he  pressed  his  horse  to  speed.  A  steep 
ascent  of  some  hundred  vards  lay  before 
us  now,  but,  on  gaining  tne  top,  a  brilliant 
spectacle  of  a  thousand  watch-fires  met 
tne  eye — so  close  did  they  seem,  it  looked 
like  one  great  volcanic  crater  blazing  on 
the  mountain-top  ;  while  above,  the  lurid 
glow  reddened  the  black  skv,  and  melted 
away  into  the  darkness  in  clouds  of  faint 
yellowish  hue.  Far,  very  far  away,  and  to 
the  north,  stretched  another  much  longer 
line  of  fires,  but  at  great  intervals  apart, 
and  occupying,  as  well  as  I  might  guess, 
about  two  leagues  in  extent.  Several 
smaller  fires  dotted  the  plain,  marking  the 
outpost  positions ;  and  it  was  not  difficult 
to  trace  the  different  lines  of  either  army 
even  by  these  indications. 

While  I  yet  looked,  the  Emperor  had 


gained  a  short  distance  in  advance  of  me, 
and  suddenly  I  heard  the  hoarse  challenge 
of  a  sentrv,  calhng  out,  ^^  Qui  vive?" 
Buried  in  nis  own  thoughts — perhaps  far 
too  deeply  lost  in  meditation  to  hear  the 
cry — Napoleon  never  replied,  nor  slackened 
his  speed.  *^Qui  vive  f  "  shouted  the  voice 
again ;  and,  before  I  could  advance,  the 
sharp  bang  of  a  musket-shot  rang  out ;  an- 
other and  another  followed,  and  then  a  roll 
of  fire  swept  along  the  plain,  happily  not 
in  the  direction  of  the  Emperor :  but  al- 
ready he  had  thrown  himself  from  his 
horse,  and  lay  flat  upon  the  ground.  Not 
a  moment  was  now  to  be  lost.  I  dashed 
my  spurs  into  my  jaded  horse,  and  rode 
forward,  calling  aloud,  at  the  top  of  mv 
voice — *'  The  Emperor — the  Emperor  !  ' 
Still,  the  panic  overbore  my  woras,  and 
another  discharge  was  given ;  with  one  bul* 
let  I  was  strucK  in  the  shoulder,  another 
killed  my  horse ;  but,  snringing  to  my  legs 
in  an  instant,  I  loishea  on,  repeating  my 
C17 ;  before  I  could  do  more  than  point  to 
the  spot.  Napoleon  came  forward,  leading 
his  horse  by  the  bridle.  His  step  was  slow 
and  measured,  and  his  face— -for  many  a 
torchlight  was  now  ^thered  to  the  place — 
was  calm  and  tranquil. 

"Ye  are  well  upon  the  alert,  mss  en- 
fant Sy'  said  he,  witn  a  smile ;  "see  that  ye 
be  as  ready  with  your  fire  to-morrow !  ^'  A 
wild  cheer  answered  these  words,  while  he 
continued:  "These  are  the  new  levies, 
lieutenant — the  Guards  would  have  had 
more  patience.  Where  is  the  officer  who 
followed  me  ?  " 

"  Here,  sire,"  said  I,  endeavoring  to  con- 
ceal the  appearance  of  being  wounded. 

"  Mount,  sir,  and  accompany  me  to  head- 
quarters." 

"My  horse  is  killed,  sire." 

"Yes, jwrrWew/"  said  a  young  soldier, 
who  had  not  learned  much  respect  before 
his  superiors ;  "and  he  has  a  ball  in  his 
neck  himself." 

"Are  you  wounded  ?  "  said  the  Emperor, 
with  a  quickness  in  his  manner. 

"  A  mere  flesh-wound  in  the  arm — of  no 
consequence,  sire." 

"  Let  the  surgeon  of  the  detachment  see 
to  this  at  once,  lieutenant,"  said  he  to  the 
officer  of  the  party ;  "  and,  do  you  come  to 
head-Quarters  when  you  are  able."  With 
this,  the  Emperor  mounted  again,  and,  in 
a  few  seconds  more,  was  lost  to  our  sight. 

*'Ventrebhu!"  said  the  old  Lieutenant, 
who  had  served  without  promotion  from 
the  first  battles  of  the  Republic,  "you'll 
be  a  colonel  for  that  scratch  on  your  epau- 
lette, if  we  only  beat  the  Prussians  to-mor- 
row; and  here  am  I,  with  eight  wounds 
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from  lead  and  steel,  and  the  Petit  Gaporal 
neyer  bade  me  yisit  him  at  his  bivouac. 
Come^  come^  I  don't  wish  to  be  unfriendly 
— it's  not  your  fault,  it's  only  my  bad  for- 
tune.    And  here  comes  the  surgeon*" 

The  lieutenant  was  right — ^the  epaulette 
had  the  worst  of  the  adventure — and,  in 
half  an  hour,  I  proceeded  on  my  way  to 
head-quarters. 


CHAPTER  LXVIL 

l'hoxme  bougb. 

On  my  way  to  the  Imperial  quarters,  I 
fell  in  with  some  squadrons  of  our  dra- 

§oons,  from  whom  I  learned  that  General 
'Auvergne  had  just  received  orders  to  re- 
pair to  the  Emperor's  bivouac,  to  which 
several  officers  in  command  were  also  sum- 
moned. As  I  saw,  therefore,  that  I  could 
have  no  prospect  of  meeting  the  Emperor, 
I  resolved  merely  to  hold  myself  in  readi- 
ness, should  he — which  seemed  little  likely 
— ^think  of  me ;  and  accordingly  I  took  up 
my  post  with  some  young  under-offioers  of 
our  brigade,  at  a  huge  fire,  where  a  species 
of  canteen  had  been  established,  and  coffee 
and  corn-brandy  were  served  out  to  all 
comers. 

The  recent  escape  of  Napoleon  at  the 
outposts  was  alreaay  known  far  and  near, 
and  formed  the  great  topic  of  conversation, 
in  which,  I  felt  hurt  to  remark,  no  men- 
tion of  the  part  I  took  was  ever  made,  al- 
though there  were  at  least  a  dozen  different 
versions  of  the  accident.  In  one,  his  ma- 
jesty was  represented  to  have  rode  down 
upon,  and  sabred  the  advanced  picket ;  in 
another,  it  was  the  Prussians  who  fired,  he 
having  penetrated  within  their  lines  to  re- 
connoiter-— each  agreeing  in  the  one  great 
fact,  that  the  feat  was  something  which  no 
one,  save  himself,  could  have  done*  or 
thought  of.  As  for  me,  I  felt  it  was  not 
my  part  to  speak  of  the  incident  at  all, 
until  his  majesty  should  first  do  so.  I 
listened,  therefore,  with  due  patience,  and 
some  amusement,  to  the  various  narratives 
about  me,  which  served  to  show  me,  by  one 
slight  instance,  the'  measure  of  that  exag- 
geration with  which  the  Emperor's  name 
was  ever  treated,  and  convinced  me  that  it 
required  not^^time  nor  distance  to  color 
every  incident  of  his  life  with  the  strongest 
hues  of  romance.  The  topic  was  a  fruitful 
and  favorite  one,  and  certainly  few  sub- 
iects  could  with  more  propriety  season  the 
hours  around  a  bivouac  fire  than  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
Among  those  whose  reminiscences  went 


furthest  back,  was  an  old  oorewuit-inajor  of 
infantry— a  seared,  and  seamed,  and  wwirtn^r- 
beaten  little  fellow — who,  from  fatignea 
and  privations,  was  dried  up  to  a  mass  of 
tendons  and  fibres.  This  tittle  man  pre- 
sented one  of  those  strange  mixtares  with 
which  the  army  abounded — the  shrewdest 
common  sense  on  all  ordinary  topics,  with 
a  most  credulous  faith  in  any  story  where 
Napoleon's  name  occurred,  it  seemed,  in* 
deed,  as  though  that  one  element,  occurring 
in  any  tale,  dispensed  at  once  with  the  rules 
which  should  govern  belief  in  oommoa 
cases. 

The  invulnerability  of  the  Emperor  was, 
with  him,  a  fruitful  theme ;  and  he  teemed 
with  anecdotes  of  the  Egyptian  and  Italian 
campaigns,  in  which  it  was  incontestably 
shown  that  neither  shot  nor  shell  had  anj 
effect  upon  him.  But  of  all  the  supersti* 
tions  regarding  Napoleon,  none  had  such 
complete  hold  on  his  imagination,  nor  was 
more  implicitly  believed  oy  him,  than  the 
story  of  that  little  **  Red  Man,"  who,  it 
was  asserted,  visited  the  Emperor  the  ni^ht 
before  each  great  battle,  and  arranged  with 
him  the  maneuvers  of  the  succeeding  daj. 

'^L'Homme  Bpuge,"  as  he  was  ealled, 
was  an  article  of  faith  in  the  French  army 
that  few  of  the  soldiers  ever  thought  of 
disputing.  Some,  from  pure  credulity — 
some,  from  the  force  of  example — and 
some,  again,  from  indolence,  believed  in 
this  famed  personage ;  but  even  the  veriest 
scoffer  on  more  solemn  snbjecte  would  haTe 
hesitated  ero  he  ventured  to  assail  the  al- 
most universal  belief  in  this  supernatural 
agency.  The  Emperor's  well-known  h«bit 
of  going  out  alone,  to  visit  pickets  and 
outposte  on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  was  a  cir- 
cumstance too  favorable  to  this  superstition 
not  to  be  employed  in  its  defense.  Besides, 
it  was  well  known  that  he  spent  hours  by 
himself,  when  none  even  of  the  marshals 
had  access  to  him  ;  and  on  these  occasions 
it  was  said  ^^  L'Homme  Bouge  "  was  with 
him.  Sentinels  had  been  heard  to  declare 
that  they  could  overhear  angry  worda  pass- 
ing between  the  Emperor  and  his  guest — 
that  threats  had  been  interchanged  between 
them ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  it  was  said 
that  the  ^'  Red  Man  "  went  so  far  as  to  de- 
clare that,  if  his  advice  were  neglected, 
Napoleon  should  lose  the  battle,  see  his 
artillery  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  benold  the  **Quard"  capitulate. 

* '  Mille  ionnerres  I  what  are  you  sayi  ng  ?  " 
broke  in  the  little  man,  to  the  grim  old 
soldier  who  was  relating  this.  "  You  know 
nothing  of  *L'Homme  Rouge' — ^not  a 
word—now  should  you  ?  But  /  served  in 
the  Twenty-second  of  the  Line — old  Men- 
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gDton's  corps — the  'Faubourg  Devils/  as 
uey  were  called.  He  knew  him  well.  It 
Has  *  L'Homme  Rouge '  had  him  shot  for 
treason  at  Cairow-  I  was  one  of  the  company 
dnwn  for  his  execution ;  and  when  lie 
Imelt  down  on  the  grass,  he  held  up  his 
liand  this  way,  and  cncd  out : 

"  *  Voltigeurs  of  the  Line,  hear  mo  ! 
You  have  all  known  me  many  years :  you 
hare  seen  whether  I  could  face  the  enemy 
like  a  man ;  and  you  can  tell  whether  I 
cared  for  the  heaviest  charge  that  ever 
shook  a  square.  You  know,  also,  whether 
I  was  true  to  our  general.  Well,  it  is 
''L'Homme  Rouge  "  who  has  brought  mc 
to  this.  And  now — carry  arms  ! — ^all  to- 
gether—come, mes  enfanis,  try  it  again — 
amy  arms! — ay,  that's  better — present 
uiDB ! — ^fire ! ' 

*^Morblen!  the  word  was  not  well  out 
wben  he  was  dead,  and  there,  through  the 
moke — as  plain  as  I  see  you  now — I  saw 
the  figure  of  a  little  fellow,  dressed  in 
ttriet — ^feather  and  boots  all  the  same  ! — he 
m  standing  over  the  corpse,  and  threaten- 
ing it  with  nis  hands  ;  ahd  that,"  said  he, 
in  a  solemn  voice,  ^^  that  was  ^  L'Homme 
Booxe.'" 

This  anecdote  was  conclusive.  There 
WM  no  gainsaying  the  assertions  of  a  man 
vho  had,  with  his  own  eyes,  seen  the  ccle- 
tnted  ''  Red  Man  ; "  andfrom  that  instant 
ke  enjoyed  a  decided  monopoly  of  every- 
fting  that  concerned  his  private  history. 

Aocording  to  the  sergeant-major's  ver- 
■oa— and  who  could  venture  to  contradict 
hm?—"  L'Homme  Rouge"  was  not  the 
Mtdential  adviser  and  friendly  counselor 
tf  the  Emperor,  but,  on  the  contrary,  his 
enlsenioa— perpetually  employed  in  tKwart- 
iig  his  plans  and  opposing  nis  views.  Each 
Remed  to  have  his  hour  of  triumph  alter- 
Utelj.  Now  it  was  the  Red  Man,  now 
Kipoleon,  who  stood  m  the  ascendant. 
Fortiine  for  a  long  period  had  been  constant 
to  the  Emperor,  and  victory  crowned  every 
kttle.  This  had,  it  seemed,  greatly  cha- 
grined "  L'Homme  Rouge,"  who,  for  years 
ehad  not  been  seen  nor  heard  of. 
last  tradition  of  him  was  a  story  told 
\S  one  of  the  sentinels  on  guard  at  the 
genenl's  quarters  at  Mount  Tabor. 

It  was  midnight — all  was  still  and  silent 
n  the  camp.  The  soldiers  slept  as  men 
^  before  a  battle — when  the  old  grcn- 
iw  who  walked  his  short  post  before 
flenenl  Bonaparte's  tent  heard  a  quick 
tend  approaching  him.  '^  Qui  vive  f  "  cried 
te;  but  there  was  no  reply. — **  Qi^i  vive  f  " 
nDed  the  sentnr  once  more ;  but  as  he  did 
^  he  kap^  backward  and  brought  his 
BQiket  to  the  charge,  for  just  then  some- 


thing brushed  close  by  him  and  entered  the 
tent. 

For  a  moment  or  two  he  doubted  what 
should  be  done.  Should  he  turn  out  the 
guard  ?  It  was  only  to  be  laughed  at — 
that  would  never  do.  But  what  if  it  really 
were  somebody  who  had  jxjiietrated  to  the 
general's  quarters  ?  As  this  thought  struck 
him,  he  kept  up  close  to  the  tent,  and 
there,  true  enough,  he  heard  the  voices  of 
two  persons  speaking. 

*^  Ah  !  thou  here  ?  "  said  Bonaparte.  **  I 
scarce  ex^xjcted  to  see  thee  so  far  from 
France ! " 

*'  Alas  ! "  said  the  other  with  a  deep  sigh, 
**  what  land  is  now  open  to  me — or  whither 
shall  1  fly  to  ?  I  took  refuge  in  Brussels — 
well,  what  should  I  see  one  morning,  but 
the  tall  shakos  of  your  grenadiers  coming 
up  the  steep  street.  I  lied  to  Holland — 
you  were  there  the  day  after.  *  Come,' 
thought  I,  *he's  moving  northward,  I'll 
try  the  other  extreme  ; '  so  I  started  for  the 
Swiss.  Sacrebleu!  the  roll  of  your  con- 
founded drums  resounded  through  every 
valley.  I  reached  the  banks  of  the  Po — 
vour  troops  were  there  the  same  evening. 
I  pushed  for  Rome — they  were  preparing 
your  quarters,  which  you  occupiea  that 
night.  Away,  then,  I  start  once  more ; 
I  cross  mountains,  and  rivei-s,  and  seas,  and 
gain  the  desert  at  last.  I  thank  my  fortune 
that  there  are  a  thousand  leagures  between 
us — and  here  you  are  now.  For  pity's  sake, 
show  me,  on  tliat  map  of  the  world,  one 
little  spot  you  don't  want  to  conquer,  and 
let  me  live  there  in  peace,  and  be  sure  never 
to  meet  you  moix*." 

Bonaparte  did  not  speak  for  some  min- 
utes, and  it  seemed  as  though  he  were  in- 
tently considering  the  request  of  "L'Hom- 
me liouge." 

**  There,"  said  he  at  length,  **  there  ;  you 
see  that  island  in  the  gi-eat  sea,  with  no- 
thing near  it,  thou  mayest  go  there." 

**How  IS  it  called?*"  said  "L'Homme 
Rouge." 

"  St.  Helena,"  said  the  General.  "  It  is 
not  very  large ;  but  I  promise  thee  to  be 
undisturbed  there." 

"  You1l  never  come  there,  then  ?  Is  that 
a  pledge  ?  " 

"  Never  ;  I  promise  it.  At  least,  if  I 
do,  thou  shalt  be  the  master,  and  I  the 
slave." 

"  Enough  !  I  go  now.  Adieu  !  "  said  the 
little  man  ;  and  the  same  instant  the  senti- 
nel felt  his  arm  brushed  by  some  one  pass- 
ing close  beside  him  ;  and  then  all  was  si- 
lent in  the  tent  once  more. 

"Thus,  you  see,"  said  the  sergeant-ma- 
jor, "  from  that  hour  it  was  agreed  on  the 
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Emperor  should  conquer  the  whole  world 
and  leaye  that  one  little  spot  for '  L'Homme 
Rouge/  Par  bleu  I  he  might  well  spare 
him  that  much." 

"  How  big  might  it  be,  that  island  ?  ** 
said  an  old  grenadier,  who  listened  with 
the  deepest  attention  to  the  tale. 

"  Nothing  to  speak  of ;  about  the  size  of 
one  battalion  drawn  up  in  square." 

"  Pardieu  !  a  small  kingdom  too  1  '* 

"  Ah  1  it  would  not  do  for  the  Emperor/* 
said  the  sergeant-major,  laughing ;  an 
emotion  the  others  joined  in  at  once  ^  and 
many  a  jest  went  round  at  the  absurdity  of 
such  a  thought. 

I  sat  beside  the  watch-fire,  listening  to 
the  old  campaigning  stories,  till,  one  by 
one,  the  speaters  dropped  off  to  sleep.  The 
bronzed  veteran  and  the  boy  conscript,  the 
old  soldier  of  the  Sambre  and  the  beardless 
youth,  lay  side  by  side ;  to  some  of  these  it 
was  the  last  time  they  should  slumber  on 
earth.  As  the  night  wore  on,  the  sounds 
became  hushed  in  the  camp,  and  through 
the  thin  frosty  air  I  could  hear  from  a  long 
distance  off  tne  tramp  of  the  patrols  and 
the  challenge  of  the  reliefs  as  tne  outposts 
were  visited.  The  Prussian  sentries  were 
quite  dose  to  our  advanced  posts,  and  when 
tne  wind  came  from  that  quarter,  I  often 
heard  the  Toices  as  they  exchanged  their 
signals. 

Through  the  entire  night,  officers  came 
and  went  to  and  from  the  tent  of  the  Em- 
peror. To  him,  at  least,  it  seemed  no  sea- 
son of  repose.  At  length,  when  nigh  morn- 
ing, wearied  with  watching,  and  tired  out 
with  expectancy,  I  leaned  my  head  on  my 
knees,  and  dropped  into  a  half-sleep.  Some 
vague  sense  of  disappointment  at  being  for- 

fotten  by  the  Emperor  was  the  last  thought 
had  as  I  fell  off,  and  in  its  sadness  it  co- 
lored all  my  dreams.  I  remembered,  with 
all  the  fresnness  of  a  recent  event,  the  curse 
of  the  old  hag  on  the  morning  I  had  quit- 
ted my  home  forever  ;  her  prayer  that  bad 
luck  should  track  me  every  step  through 
life ;  and  in  the  shadowy  uncertainty  of 
my  sleeping  thoughts  I  believed  I  was  pre- 
destined to  misfortune. 

Almost  every  man  has  experienced  the 
fact,  that  there  are  times  in  life  when  im- 
pressions, the  slightest  in  their  origin,  will 
nave  an  undue  weight  on  the  mind  ;  when, 
as  it  were,  the  clay  of  our  natures  becomes 
softened,  and  we  take  the  impress  of  pass- 
ing events  more  easily.  Some  vague  and 
shadowy  conception,  a  doubt,  a  dream,  is 
enough,  at  moments  like  these,  to  attain 
the  whole  force  of  a  conviction ;  and  it  is 
wonderful  with  what  ingenuity  wo  wind  to 
our  purpose  every  circumstance  around  us. 


and  what  pains  we  take  to  increase  the  toils 
of  our  self-deception.  It  would  be  a  curi- 
ous thing  to  trace  out  how  much  of  our 
good  or  evil  fortune  in  life  had  its  source 
in  these  superstitions ;  how  far  the  frame 
of  mind  fasnioned  the  events  before  it ;  and 
to  what  extent  our  hopes  and  fears  were 
but  the  forerunners  of  destiny.  My  sleep- 
ing thoughts  were  of  the  saddest,  and  when 
I  awoke,  I  could  not  shake  them  off.  A 
heavy,  dense  fog  clothed  every  obiect 
round,  through  which  only  the  watch-fires 
were  visible,  as  they  flared  with  a  yellow, 
hazy  light  of  unnatural  size.  The  position 
of  tnese  signals  was  only  to  mark  the  in- 
equality 01  the  ground ;  and  I  now  could 
perceive  that  we  occupied  the  crest  of  along 
and  steep  hill,  down  the  sides  and  at  the 
bottom  of  which  fires  were  also  burning ; 
while  in  front  another  mountain  arose, 
whose  summit,  for  a  great  distance,  was 
marked  out  by  watch-fires.  This  I  conjec- 
tured, from  its  extent  and  position,  to  be 
the  Prussian  line.  At  the  front  of  the  Em- 
peror's quarters  several  led  horses  were 
standing,  whose  caparison  bespoke  them  as 
belonging  to  the  staff ;  and  although  not 
yet  five  o'clock,  there  was  an  appearance 
of  movement  which  indicated  prepara- 
tion. 

The  troops,  however,  were  motionless; 
the  dense  columns  covered  the  around  like 
a  garment,  and  stirred  noi  As  I  stood, 
uncertain  what  course  to  take,  I  heard  the 
noise  of  voices  and  the  heavy  tramp  of  many 
feet  near ;  and  on  turning,  perceived  it  was 
the  Emperor,  who  came  forth  from  his  t^nt, 
followed  by  several  of  his  staff.  A  large 
fire  blazed  m  front  of  his  bivouac,  which 
threw  its  strong  light  on  the  group,  where, 
even  in  a  fieetinff  glance,  I  recognized  Gene- 
ral Gazan,  and  iTansouty,  the  commander 
of  the  Cuirassiers  of  the  tJuard. 

"  What  hour  is  it  ? "  said  the  Emperor 
to  Duroc,  who  stood  near  him. 

''Almost  five  o'clock,  sire." 

^'It  is  darker  than  it  was  an  hour  ago. 
Maison,  where  is  Bemadotte  by  this  ?  —  at 
Domberg,  think  you  ?" 

"  Not  yet,  sire ;  he  is  no  laggard  if  he 
reach  it  in  three  hours  hence." 

"Ney  would  have  been  there  now,"  was 
the  quick  reply  of  Napoleon.  "Come, 
gentlemen,  into  the  saddle,  and  let  ns 
move  toward  the  front  Gazan,  put  your 
division  under  arms." 

The  general  waited  not  a  second  bidding, 
but  wheeled  his  horse  suddenly  round,  and, 
followed  by  his  aide-de-camp,  rode  at  full 
speed  down  the  mountain. 

"There  is  the  first  streak  of  day,"  said 
the  Emperor,  pointing  to  a  faint  gray  light 
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above  the  distant  forest  ''  It  breaks  like 
AuBterlitz." 

"May  it  set  as  gloriously,*'  said  old 
Nansouty,  in  his  deep,  low  Toice. 

"  And  it  will,"  teid  Napoleon.  "  What 
sayest  thou,  grognardf"  continued  he, 
turning  with  an  afifected  severity  of  man- 
ner to  the  grenadier  who  stood  sentinel  on 
the  spot,  and  who,  with  a  French  soldier's 
easy  indifference,  leaned  on  the  cross  of  his 
musket  to  listen  to  the  conversation — 
''what  sayest  thou  ?  art  eager  to  be  made 
corporal  ?  " 

''Parbletif  growled  out  the  rough  sol- 
dier, "the  grade  is  little  to  boast  of ;  were 
I  even  a  general  of  division,  there  might 
be  something  to  hope  for." 

"What  then  ?"  said  Napoleon,  sharply, 
—"what  then?" 

"King  of  Prussia,  to  be  sure;  thou 'It 
give  awav  the  title  before  this  hour  to- 
morrow.     . 

The  Emneror  laughed  aloud  at  the  con- 
ceit. Its  nattery  h^  a  charm  for  him  no 
courtier's  well-turned  compliment  could 
vie  with  ;  and  I  could  hear  him  still  con- 
tinuing to  enjoy  it  as  he  rode  slowly  for- 
ward and  disappeared  in  the  gloom. 


CHAPTER  LXVIIL 

JBlfA    AND'    AUBRSTADT. 

"Hb  has  forgotten  me!"  said  I,  half 
alond,  as  I  watched  the  retiring  figures  of 
the  Emperor  and  his  staff  till  they  were 
concealed  by  the  mist — "he  has  forgotten 
me!  Now  to  find  out  my  brigade.  A 
great  battle  is  before  us,  and  there  mav 
still  be  a  way  to  refresh  his  memory." 
With  such  thoughts  I  set  forward  in  the 
direction  of  the  picket-fires,  full  sure  that 
I  should  meet  some  skirmishers  of  our 

cavalry  there. 

As  1  went  the  drums  were  beating  toward 
the  distant  left,  and  gradually  the  sounds 
crept  nearer  and  nearer,  aa  the  infantry 
l)atta1ion8  began  to  form  and  collect  their 
stragders.  A  dense  fog  seemed  to  shut 
out  the  dawn,  and,  with  a  thin  and  misty 
rain,  the  heavy  vapor  settled  down  upon 
the  earth,  wrapping  all  things  in  a  dark- 
ness deep  as  night  itself. 

From  none  could  I  learn  any  intelligence 
of  the  cavalry  quarter,  nor  had  any  of  those 
I  questioned  seen  horsemen  pass  near  them. 

"The  voltigeurs  in  the  valley  yonder 
may  perhaps  tell  you  something,''  said  an 
officer  to  me,  pointing  to  some  fires  in  a 
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deep  glen  beneath  us ;  and  thither  I  now 
bent  my  steps. 

The  dull  rolling  of  the  drums  graduallv 
swelled  into  one  continued  roar,  through 
which  the  clank  of  steel  and  the  tremulous 
tramp  of  marching  columns  could  be  heard. 
Spirit-stirring  echoes  were  they,  these 
awakening  sounds  of  coming  conflict !  and 
how  they  nerved  my  heart,  and  set  it 
bounding  again  with  a  soldier's  ardor !  As 
I  descended  the  hill,  the  noise  became 
gradually  fainter,  till  at  length  I  found 
myself  in  a  narrow  ravine,  still  and  silent 
as  the  grave  itself.  The  transition  was  so 
sudden  and  unexpected,  that  for  a  moment 
I  felt  a  sense  of  loneliness  and  depression  ; 
and  the  thought  struck  me — **  What  if  I 
have  pushed  on  too  far  ?  Can  it  be  that  I 
have  passed  our  lines?  But  the  officer 
spoke  of  the  voltigeurs  in  front.  I  had 
seen  the  fires  myself — there  could  be  no 
doubt  about  it."  1  now  increased  my  speed, 
and,  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  gained  a 
spot  where  the  ground  became  more  open 
and  extended  in  front,  and  not  more  than 
a  few  hundred  paces  in  advance  were  the 
watch-fires ;  and,  as  I  looked,  I  heard  the 
swell  of  a  number  of  voices  singing  in 
chorus  on  different  sides  of  me.  The  ef- 
fect was  most  singular,  for  the  sounds  came 
from  various  Quarters  at  the  same  instant, 
and,  as  they  all  chanted  the  same  air,  the 
refrain  rang  out  and  filled  the  valley. 
Beating  time  with  their  feet,  they  stepped 
to  the  tune,  and  formed  themselves  to  the 
melody  as  though  it  were  the  band  of  the 
regiment.  I  had  often  heard  that  this  was 
a  voltigeur  habit,  but  never  was  witness  to 
it  before.  The  air  was  one  well  known  in 
that  suburb  of  Paris  whence  the  wildest 
and  most  reckless  of  our  soldiers  came,  and 
which  they  all  joined  in  celebrating  in  this 
rude  verse. 


Picardy  flwt,  and  then  Champagne— 
Fnmce  to  the  battLo,  on,  boys,  on. 

Anjou,  Brittany,  and  Maine- 
Hurrah  for  tne  Faubourg  of  St.  Antolne  I 

How  pleasant  the  Gfe  of  a  Yoltigeur  : 
Itt  mo  van  of  the  fight  he  muit  ever  be. 

Of  roughing  and  rations  he's  always  sure — 
With  a  oomiade's  share  he  may  well  make  free. 

Picardy  first,  and  then  Champagne — 
Fsance  to  the  battle — on,  boys,  on. 

Anjou,  Brittany,  and  Maine — 
Hurrah  for  the  Faubourg  of  St.  Antolne. 

The  great  guns  thunder  on  yonder  hill. 
Closer  than  that  they  durst  not  go  : 

But  the  voltigeur  comes  nearer  still — 
With  his  bayonet  fixed  he  meets  the  foe. 
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The  hussar's  coat  is  slashed  with  gdd, 

He  rides  an  Arab  courser  fleet : 
But  is  the  volti^ur  less  bold 

Who  meets  his  enemy  on  his  feet  ? 

The  cuirassier  is  clad  in  steel, 

His  massive  sword  is  straight  and  strong  ; 
But  the  Yoltigeur  can  charge  and  wheel 

With  a  step— his  bayonet  is  just  as  long. 

The  artillery-driver  must  halt  his  team 
If  the  current  be  fast  or  the  water  deep  : 

But  the  voltigeur  can  swim  the  stream. 
And  climb  the  bank,  be  it  e^er  so  steep. 

The  voltigeur  needs  no  trumpet  sound — 
No  bugle  has  he  to  cheer  him  on : 

Where  the  fire  is  hottest,  that's  his  ground — 
Hurrah  for  the  Faubourg  of  St.  Antoine  1 

As  they  came  to  the  conclusion  of  this 
song,  they  kept  up  the  air  without  words^ 
imitating  by  their  voices  the  roll  of  the 
drum  in  marching-time.  Joining  the  first 
party  I  came  up  with,  I  asked  the  ofScer  in 
what  direction  of  the  field  I  should  find  the 
cuirassier  brigade. 

"  That  I  can't  tell  you,  comrade,"  said 
he;  "No  cavalry  have  appeared  in  our 
neighborhood,  nor  are  they  likely ;  for  all 
the  ground  is  cut  up  and  intersected  so 
much  they  could  not  act.  But  our  maiire 
cTarmes  is  the  fellow  to  tell  you.  Holloa, 
Francois  1  come  up  here  for  a  moment." 

Before  I  could  ask  whether  this  was  not 
my  old  antagonist  at  Elchingen,  the  in- 
dividual himself  appeared. 

'*  Eh— what  ?  "  cried  he,  as  he  lifted  a 
piece  of  firewood  from  the  ground,  and 
stared  me  m  the  face  by  its  light  "Not 
my  friend   Burke — eh  ?    By  Jove !  so  it 

IS. 

Our  cordial  greetings  being  over,  I  asked 
Maitre  Francois  if  he  could  ^ve  me  any  in- 
telligence of  jD'Auverme's  division,  or  put 
me  in  the  way  to  reach  them. 

"  They're  some  miles  off  by  this  time," 
said  he,  coolly.  "  When  I  was  below  the 
Plateau  de  Jena  last  ni^ht,  that  brigade 
you  speak  of  got  their  orders  to  push  for- 
ward to  Auerstadt,  to  support  Davoust's 
infantry.  I  mind  it  well,  foi"  they  were 
sorely  tired,  and  had  lust  picketea  their 
horses,  when  the  orderly  cam^  down  with 
the  dispatch." 

'*  And  where  does  Auerstadt  lie  ?  " 

"  About  four  leagues  to  the  other  side  of 
that  tall  mountain  yonder." 

"What,  then,  shall  I  do?  I  am  dis- 
mounted, to  begin  with." 

"And  if  you  were  not — if  you  had  the 
best  horse  in  the  whole  brigade — what  would 
it  serve  you  now,  except  to  pass  the  day 
ridinj^  between  two  battle-fields,  and  see 
nothing  of  either,  for  we  shall  have  hot 


work  here,  depend  upon  it  ?  No,  no ;  stay 
with  us;  be  a  voltigeur  for  to-day,  and 
we'll  show  you  something  you'll  not  see 
from  your  bearskin  saddle. 

^'  But  I  shall  be  in  a  sad  scrape  on  ac- 
count of  my  absence." 

"  Never  mind  that ;  the  man  that  takes 
his  turn  with  the  voltigeurs  of  the  Twenty- 
second  won't  be  suspected  of  skulking.  And 
here  comes  the  major — report  yourself  to 
him  at  once." 

Without  waiting  for  any  reply,  llaStre 
Francois  accosted  the  ofiicer  in  question, 
and,  in  a  very  few  words,  explained  my 
position. 

"Nothing  could  come  better  timed,"  said 
the  Major.  "One  of  ours  has  been  sent 
with  dispatches  to  the  rear,  and  we  may 
not  see  him  for  some  hours.  Again,  alight 
cavalry  man  must  know  how  to  skirmish, 
and  well  try  your  skill  that  way.  (Jome 
along  with  me. 

"To  our  next  meeting,  then,"  cned 
Frani^ois,  as  I  hurried  on  after  the  major, 
whilst  once  more  the  voltigeur  ranks  burst 
forth  in  full  chorus,  and  the  merry  sounds 
filled  the  valley. 

I  followed  the  major  down  a  somewhat 
steep  and  rugged  path,  at  the  foot  of  which, 
and  concealed  by  a  low  copsewood,  was  a 
party  consisting  of  two  companies  of  the 
regiment,  who  formed  the  most  advanced 

gickets,  and  were  destined  to  exchange  the 
rst  shots  with  the  enemy. 

Before  us  lay  a  defile,  partly  overgrown 
with  trees  on  either  side,  which  ascended 
by  a  gradual  slope  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  Prussian  infantry  was  stationed, 
and  whose  lines  were  tracked  out  by  a  long 
train  of  watch-fires,  A  farm-house  and  its 
out-buildings  occupied  the  side  of  the  hill 
about  half-way  up,  and  this  was  garrisoned 
by  the  enemy,  and  defended  by  two  guns  m 
position  in  the  defile.  To  surprise  the  post, 
and  hold  it  until  the  main  columns  came 
up,  was  the  object  of  the  voltigeur  attack  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  small  bmies  of  men 
were  assembling  secretly  and  stealthily 
under  cover  of  the  brushwood,  to  burst 
forth  on  the  word  being  given. 

There  was  something  which  surpnsed  me 
not  a  little  in  the  way  all  these  movements 
were  effected.  Officers  and  men  were  mixed 
up,  as  it  seemed,  in  perfect  confusion  ;  not 
approaching  in  regular  order,  or  taking  up 
a  position  like  disciplined  troops,  they 
came  in  twos  and  threes,  crouching  and 
creeping,  and  suddenly  concealing  them- 
selves at  every  opportunity  of  cover  the 
ground  afforded. 

Their  noiseless  and  cautious  gestures 
brought  to  my  mind  all  that  I  had  ever 
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read  of  Indian  warfare^  and  in  their  eager 
faces,  and  quick,  piercing  looks,  I  thought 
I  coald  recognize  the  very  traits  of  the  red 
men.  The  commands  were  giren  by  sig- 
nals, and  so  rapidly  interchanged  were  they 
from  party  to  party,  that  the  different 
groups  seemed  to  move  forward  by  one  im- 
pulse, though  the  ofiSoer  who  led  them  was 
mil  a  mile  distant  from  where  we  were. 

''Can  you  use  a  firelock,  comrade  ?  "  said 
the  Major,  as  he  placed  in  my  hand  a  short 
musket,  such  as  the  voltigeurs  carried. 
"Sling  it  at  your  back — you  may  find  it 
nsefnl  up  yonder.  And  now  I  must  leave 
yon  ]  keep  to  this  party.  But  what  is  this  P 
—you  mustn't  wear  that  shako — ^you'dsoon 
be  picked  off  witJi  that  tower  oi  black  fur 
on  your  head.  Corporal,  have  you  no  spare 
foragingKsap  in  your  kit  ?  Ah  I  that's 
something  more  "becoming  a  'tirailleur/ 
and,  by  Jove !  I  think  it  improves  you 
wonderfully.'*  The  circumstance  of  be- 
comin^ess  was  not  exactly  uppermost  in 
my  mmd  at  the  moment,  but  certainly  I 
felt  no  small  gratification  at  being  provided 
with  the  equipment  both  of  cap  and  fire- 
arms, whicn  placed  me  on  an  equality  with 
those  about  me. 

Scarcely  had  the  major  left  us,  when  the 
corporal  crept  closely  to  my  side,  and  with 
that  mingl^  respect  and  familiarity  a 
French  sotts-offcier  assumes  so  naturally, 
said :  ''  You  wished  to  see  something  of  a 
skirmish,  captain,  I  suppose  ?  Well,  you're 
like  enough  to  be  gratified — we're  closing 
up  rapidly  now." 

"  What  may  be  the  strength  of  your  bat- 
talion, corporal  ?  " 

"Twelve  hundred  men,  sir,  and  they're 
every  one  at  this  instant  in  the  valley, 
thongh  111  wager  you  don't  see  a  bough 
move,  nor  a  Ic^  stirring,  to  show  where 
they  lie  hid.  You  see  that  low  copse  yonder 
;-well,  there's  a  company  of  ours  beneath 
its  shelter.  But  there  ^oes  the  word  to 
move  on."  A  motion  with  his  sword,  the 
only  command  he  gave,  communicated  the 
order,  and  the  men,  creeping  stealthily  on, 
obeyed  the  mandate,  till,  at  another  signal, 
they  were  halted. 

From  the  little  copse  of  brushwood  where 
we  now  lay,  to  the  larm-house,  the  ground 
was  completely  open,  not  a  shnib  nor  a 
bash  grew ;  a  digtit  ascent  of  the  road  led 
np  to  the  gate,  which  could  not  be  more 
than  three  hundred  paces  in  front  of  us. 
We  were  stationed  at  some  distance  to  the 
right  of  the  road,  but  the  field  presented 
no  obstacle  or  impediment  to  our  attack, 
and  thither  now  were  our  looks  turned — 
the  short  road  which  would  lead  to  victory 
or  the  grave. 


Prom  my  ambush  I  could  see  the  two 
field-pieces  which  commanded  the  road, 
and' beside  which  the  artillerymen  stood  in 
patient  attention.  With  what  a  strange 
thrill  I  watched  one  of  the  party,  as  from 
time  to  time  he  stooped  down  to  blow  the 
fuse  beside  the  gun,  and  then  seemed  en- 
deavoring to  peer  into  the  valley,  where  all 
was  still  and  noiseless.  As  well  as  I  could 
judge,  our  little  party  was  nearest  to  the 
front,  and  although  a  small  clump  to  the 
left  of  the  road  offered  a  safe  shelter  still 
nearer  the  enemy,  I  could  not  ascertain  if 
it  vrere  occupied.  Not  a  word  was  now 
spoken ;  all  save  the  corporal  looked  eagerly 
toward  the  enemy;  he  was  watching  for 
the  signal,  and  knelt  down  with  his  drawn 
sword  at  his  side.  The  deathlike  stillness 
of  the  moment,  so  unlike  the  prelude  to 
every  movement  in  cavalry  combat;  the 
painful  expectation  which  made  minutes 
like  years  themselves;  the  small  number 
of  the  party,  so  dissimilar  to  the  closely 
crowded  squadrons  I  was  used  to ;  but, 
more  than  all,  the  want  of  a  horse — that 
ntM)8t  stirring  of  all  the  excitements  to  hero- 
Ism  and  danng — unnerved  me ;  and  if  my 
heart  were  to  have  been  interrogated,  I 
sadly  fear  it  would  have  brought  little  cor- 
roboration to  the  song  of  the  voltigeurs, 
which  attributed  so  many  features  of  su- 
periority to  their  arm  of  the  service  above 
the  rest  of  the  army. 

A  thousand  and  a  thousand  times  did  I 
wish  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  cavalry  charge 
up  that  narrow  road  in  face  of  those  guns  ; 
ay,  though  the  mitraille  should  sweep  the 
earth,  there  was  that  in  the  onward  torrent 
of  the  horseman's  course  that  left  no  room 
for  fear.  But  this  cold  and  stealthy  ap- 
proach, this  weary  watching,!  could  not  bear. 

*^See,  see,"  whispered  the  corporal,  as 
he  pointed  with  his  finger  toward  the  clump 
to  the  left  of  the  road,  '*  how  beautifully 
done ;  there  goes  another." 

As  he  spoke,  I  could  perceive  the  dark 
shadow  of  something  moving  close  to  the 
ground,  and  finally  concealing  itself  in  the 
brushwood,  beneath  which  now  above  twen- 
ty men  lay  hid ;  at  the  same  instant  a  deep, 
rolling  sound  like  far-off  thunder  was  heard, 
and  then  louder  still,  but  less  deep  in  vol- 
ume, the  rattling  crash  of  musketry.  At 
first  the  discharges  were  more  prolonged, 
and  succeeded  eacn  other  more  rapidly,  but, 
gradually,  the  firing  became  less  regular ; 
then  after  an  interval  swelled  more  fully 
again,  and  once  more  relaxed. 

''Listen,"  said  the  corporal,  ''can't'  you 
hear  the  cheering?  Tnere  again;  the 
skirmishers  are  falling  back,  the  fire  is  too 
heavy  for  them." 
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"  Which,  the  Prussians  ?  " 

*'To  be  sure,  the  Prassians.  Hark? 
there  was  a  volley — tliat  was  no  tirailleur 
discharge — the  columns  are  advancing; 
down,  men,  down ! "  whispered  he,  as,  ex- 
cited by  the  sounds  of  musketry,  some 
three  or  four  popped  up  their  heads  to 
listen.  At  the  same  instant  a  noise  in 
front  drew  our  attention  to  that  quarter, 
and  we  now  saw  that  a  party  of  horse  artil- 
lerymen were  descending  the  road  with  a 
light  eight-pounder  gun,  which  they  were 
proceedmg  to  place  in  position  on  a  small 
Knoll  of  ground  about  eighty  yards  from 
the  coppice  I  have  mentioned. 

**How  I  could  pick  off  that  fellow  on  the 
gray  horse,"  whispered  a  soldier  beside  me 
to  his  comrade. 

"And  bring  the  whole  fire  on  us  after- 
ward," said  the  other. 

"  What  can  we  be  waiting  for  ?  "  said  the 
corporal,  impatiently.  "  They  are  making 
that  place  as  strong  as  a  fortress,  and  there, 
see  if  that  is  not  a  reinforcement"  While 
he  spoke,  the  heavy  tramp  of  men  march- 
ing announced  tne  approach  of  fresh 
troops,  and  by  the  bustle  and  noise  within' 
the  farm-house  it  was  clear  the  prepara- 
tions for  its  defense  were  making  with  all 
the  activity  the  exigency  demanded. 

It  was  past  seven  o'clock,  but  as  the  day 
broke  more  out,  the  heavy  fog  increased, 
and  soon  grew  so  dense  as  to  shut  out  fiom 
our  view  tne  Prussian  picket,  and  the  guns 
upon  the  road  ;  meanwhile  the  firing  con- 
tinued at  a  distance,  but,  as  it  seemed,  faint- 
er than  before. 

**Ha  I  there  it  comes  now,"  said  the  cor- 
poral, as  a  shrill  whistle  was  heard  to  our 
left.  "  Look  to  your  pieces,  tnen — steady. " 
There  was  a  pause,  every  ear  was  bent  to 
listen,  every  breath  drawn  short,  when  again 
he  spoke.  "  That's  it ;  'en  avant,'  lads  1  *  en 
avant  1 '  '*  With  the  word  he  sprang  for- 
ward, but,  still  crouching,  he  went  as  if  the 
thick  mist  were  not  enough  to  conceal 
him. 

The  men  followed  their  leader  with  cau- 
tious steps,  their  carbines  in  hand  and  bay- 
onets fixed.  For  some  minutes  we  ascend- 
ed the  hill,  gradually  noaring  the  road, 
along  which  a  low  bank  offered  a  slight  pro- 
tection against  fire. 

The  corporal  halted  here  for  a  second  or 
two,  when  another  whistle,  so  faint  as  to 
be  scarcely  audible,  was  borne  on  the  air. 
With  a  motion  of  his  hand  forward  he  gave 
the  order  to  advance,  and  led  the  way  along 
the  roadside. 

As  we  followed  in  single  file,  I  found  my- 
self next  the  corporal,  whose  every  motion 
I  watched  with  an  intensity  of  interest  I 


cannot  convey.    At  last  he  sta 


pped  vA 
down,  bi 


wheeled  round ;  then,  kneeling  down, 
;  leveled    his  piece  upon  the  low  bank— a 
,  movement  quickly  followed  by  all  the  wkf 
who  in  silence  obdyed  his  signal. 

Directly  in  front  of  us  now,  and,  as  it 
seemed,  not  above  a  dozen  yards  distant^ 
the  yellow  glare  of  the  artillery  fuse  ooold 
be  dimly  discerned  through  the  miit; 
thither  every  eye  was  bent  and  every  muskat 

i>ointed.     Thus   we   knelt   with   bettiaff 
learts,  when  suddenly  several  shots  nutf  \ 
out  from  the  valley  ana  the  opposite  aides 
the  road,  as  quickly  replied  to  by  the  enemK^ : 
and  a  smart  but  irregular  clattering  dt 
musketry  followed.      '*  Now,'*  cried  thr;: 
corj^oral,  aloud — "  now,  and  all  together!*; 
And  then,  with  one  long,  stunning  repoiVv 
every  gun  was  discharged,  and  a  wild  Oy^ 
of  the  wounded  blended  with  the  sounds  m] 
we  cleared  the  fence  and  dashed  at  flio 
ffuns.     "Down,  men,  down!"  called  Mf^ 
leader,  as  we  jumped  into  the  road, 
word  was  scarce  uttered  when  a  brisrht: 
gleamed  forth,  a  loud  bang  succeeded, 
we  heard  the  grape-shot  cnishing  down 
valley   and   tearmg  its  way  through  tlM 
leaves  and  branches  of  the  brushwood.      ^ 

"  En  avanty  lads,  now's   your  timel* 
cried  the  cori)oral,  as  he  sprang  to  hiaf  ** 
and  led  toward  the  gun.      With  one  vij 
ous  dash  we  pushed  up  the  height,  ji 
the  cannoneers  were  preparing  to  loai 
gunners  fell  back,  and  a  party  of  infaal 
as  quickly  presented  themselves. 

The  mist  happily  concealed  the 
of  our  force,  otherwise  the  Prussians 
have  crushed  us  at  once.      For  a 
there  was  a  pause,  then  both  sides  fired, 
irregular  volley  was  discharged,  and_ 
muskets  were  lowered  to  the  char^   "" 
must  have  been  the  fate  of  our  httle 
now  there  could  be  no  doubt,  when  sue 
ly,  through  the  blue  smoke  which  yet 
gered  near  the  guns,  the  bright  g1< 
of  bayonets  was  seen  to  flu^h,  while  the 
**  vivas  "of  our  o^vn  soldiers  rent  the 
So  rapid  was  the  rush,  and  so  throi 
did  they  come,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
ground  had  given  them  upw     With  a  tfj\ 
''Forward!     on  we  went;  the  enemy 
tired  and  fell  back  behind  the  cover  of  1 
road,  where  they  kept  up  a  tremendoui 
upon  the  gun,  to  which  now  all  our  efffl 
were  directed,  to  turn  against  the  walb I 
the  farm-house. 

The  mist  by  this  was  cleared. away, 
we  were  exposed  to  the  shattering  firewl 
was  maintained  not  only  along  the  road, 
from  every  window  ana  crevice  in  the 
of  the  farm-house ;  our  men  fell  fast 
oral  badly  wounded — for  the  distaace 
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less  than  hali  mnsketrraoge,  even  to  the 
farthest 

"  The  bayonet,  men  ! — the  bayonet  ! 
Leave  the  gun,  and  sween  the  road  of  those 
fellows  yonder,"  said  the  Major,  as,  yaulting 
over  the  fence,  he  led  the  way  himself.  We 
were  now  reinforced,  and  numbered  fully 
four  companies,  so  that  our  attack  soon 
drove  in  the  enemy,  who  retreated,  still 
firing  within  the  court-yard  around  the 
farm-house. 

^' Bring  up  the  ^n,  lads,  and  we'll  soon 
breach  them  I "  said  the  Major  ;  but,  un- 
happily, the  party  to  whom  it  was  commit- 
tee! bemg  annoyed  at  the  service  which  kept 
them  b^k  when  their  companions  were 
advancing,  had  hurled  the  piece  off  its 
carriage,  and  rolled  it  down  the  moun- 
tain. 

With  a  muttered  daore  on  their  stupidity, 
the  officer  cried  out  to  scale  the  walls,  if 
honor,  and  rank,  and  wealth  had  lain  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  not  death  and  agony, 
they  could  not  have  obeyed  with  more  alac- 
rity ;  raised  on  each  other's  shoulders,  the 
brave  fellows  mounted  the  wall,  but  it  was 
only  to  fall  back  again  into  their  comrades' 
arms,  dead  or  mortally  wounded  :  still  they 
pressed  on.  A  reckless  defiance  of  danger 
liad  shut  out  every  other  thought,  and  their 
cheers  grew  wilder  and  fiercer  as  the  fire 
told  upon  them,  while  the  shouts  of  triumph 
from  those  within  stimulated  them  to  tne 
verge  of  madness. 

"Stand  back,  men — stand  back !  '*  called 
the  Major ;  "  down  I  say."  As  he  spoke,  a 
dead  silence  followed,  the  men  retreated  be- 
ll ind  the  cover  of  the  fence,  and  lay  down 
flat  with  their  faces  to  the  ground  ;  a  low, 
hissing  noise  was  then  heard,  and  then,  with 
a  clap  like  thunder,  the  strong  gate  was 
rent  into  fragments  and  scattered  in  blazing 
pieces  about  the  field.  The  crash  of  the 
petard  was  answered  by  a  cheer  wild  as  a 
war-whoop,  and  onward  the  infuriated  sol- 
diers poured  through  the  still  burning  tim- 
bers; and  now  began  a  scene  of  carnage 
which  only  a  hand-to-hand  encounter  can 
ever  produce.  From  every  door  and  win- 
dow tne  Prussians  maintained  a  deadly  fire, 
but  the  onward  tide  of  victory  was  with  us, 
and  we  poured  down  upon  them  with  the 
bayonet ;  and  as  none  gave,  none  asked  for 
quarter,  the  work  of  death  was  speedy.  To 
the  wild  shouts  of  battle,  the  crash,  the 
din,  the  tumult  of  the  fight,  a  dropping  ir- 
regular fire  succeeded,  and  then  came  the 
low,  wailing  cries  of  the  wounded,  the 
groans  of  the  dying,  and  all  was  over.  We 
were  the  victors — but  what  a  victory  I  The 
garden  was  strewn  with  our  dead,  the  hall, 
the  stairs,  every  room  was  covered  with 


bodies  of  our  brave  fellows,  their  rugged 
faces  even  sterner  than  in  life. 

For  some  minutes  it  seemed  as  though 
our  emotions  had  unnerved  us  all,  as  we 
stood  speechless,  gazing  on  the  fearful  scene 
of  bloodshed,  when  the  low  rolling  of 
drums,  heard  from  the  mountain  side,  star- 
tled every  listener. 

*^The  Prussians !  the  Prussians  I"  called 
out  three  or  four  voices  together. 

"No,  no,"  shouted  Francois.  "I  was 
too  lon^  a  'tambour'  not  to  know  that 
beat.     They're  our  fellows." 

The  drums  rolled  fuller  and  louder,  and 
soon  the  head  of  a  column  appeared  peering 
over  the  ascent  of  the  road.  The  sun  shone 
brightly  on  their  gay  uniforms  and  glancing 
arms,  and  the  tall  and  showily-dressed  "tam- 
bour-major" stepped  in  advance  with  the 
proud  bearing  of  a  conqueror. 

"Form,  men,  and  to  the  front,"  said  the 
Major  of  the  voltigeurs,  who  knew  that  his 
place  was  in  the  advance,  and  felt  a  noble 
pride  that  he  had  won  it  bravely. 

As  the  column  came  up  the  road,  the 
voltigeurs,  scattered  along  tne  fields  at  either 
side,  advanced  at  a  run  ;  but  no  longer  was 
there  any  obstacle  to  their  course,  no  enemy 
presented  themselves  in  sight,  and  we 
mounted  the  ascent  without  a  single  ^hot 
being  fired. 

As  I  stopped  for  time  to  recover  breath, 
I  could  not  help  turning  to  behold  the  val- 
ley, which,  now  filled  with  armed  men,  was 
a. grand  and  a  fforffeous  sight.  In  long 
columns  of  attack  they  came,  the  artillery 
filling  the  interspaces  between  them.  A 
brilliant  sunlight  shone  out,  and  I  could 
distinguish  the  different  brigades,  with 
whose  colors  I  was  now  familiar.  Still  my 
eye  ranged  over  the  field  in  search  of  cav- 
alry, the  arm  I  loved  above  all  others — that 
which,  more  than  all  the  rest,  revived  the 
heroic  spirit  of  the  chivalrous  ages,  and 
made  the  horseman  feel  the  ancient  ardor 
of  the  belted  knight ;  but  none  were  within 
sight.  Indeed  the  very  nature  of  the  ground 
offered  an  obstacle  to  their  movement,  and 
I  saw  that  here,  as  at  Austerlitz,  the  day 
was  for  the  infantry. 

Meanwhile  we  toiled  up  the  height,  and 
at  length  reached  the  crest  of  the  ridge, 
and  then  burst  forth  a  sight,  such  as  all  tne 
grandeur  I  had  ever  beheld  of  war  had  never 
presented  the  equal  to.  On  a  vast  table- 
land, slightly  undulating  on  the  surface, 
was  drawn  up  the  whole  Prussian  army,  in 
battle  array— a  splendid  force  of  nigh  thirty 
thousand  infantry,  flanked  by  ten  thousand 
sabres,  the  finest  cavalry  in  Europe.  By 
some  inconceivable  error  of  tactics  tney  ha& 
offered  no  other  resistance  to  the  French 
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ascent  of  the  mountain  than  the  skirmish- 
ing troops,  which  fell  back  as  we  came  on ; 
and  eTen  now  they  seemed  to  wait  patiently 
for  the  enemy  to  form  before  the  conflict 
should  begin.  As  our  columns  crowned 
the  hill  they  instantly  deployed,  to  cover 
the  advance  of  those  wno  followed ;  but  the 
precaution  seemed  needless,  for,  except  at 
the  extreme  left,  where  we  heard  the  firing 
before,  the  Prussian  army  never  moved  a 
man,  nor  showed  any  disposition  to  attack. 

It  was  now  nine  o'clock;  the  sky  clear 
and  cloudless  and  a  bright  autumnal  day 
permitted  the  eye  to  range  for  miles  on 
every  side.  The  Prussian  army,  but  forty 
thousand  strong,  was  drawn  up  in  the  form 
of  an  arch,  presenting  the  convexity  to  our 
front,  while  our  troops,  ninety  thousand  in 
number,  overlapped  them  on  either  flank, 
and  extended  far  beyond  them. 

The  battle  began  by  the  advance  of  the 
French  columns  ana  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy,  both  movements  being  accomplished 
without  a  shot  being  fired,  and  the  whole 
seeming  the  maneuvers  of  a  field-day. 

At  length,  as  the  Prussians  took  up  the 
position  they  intended  to  hold,  their  guns 
were  seen  moving  to  the  front,  squadrons  of 
calvary  disengaged  themselves  from  behind 
the  infantry  masses,  and  then  a  tremendous 
fire  opened  from  the  whole  line.  Our  troops 
advanced  en  tirailleurs^  that  is,  whole  regi- 
ments thrown  out  in  skirmishing  order, 
which,  when  pressed,  fell  back,  and  per- 
mitted the  columns  to  appear. 

The  division  to  which  I  found  myself 
attached  received  orders  to  move  obliquely 
across  the  plain,  in  the  direction  of  some 
cottages,  which  I  soon  heard  was  the  village 
of  Vierzehn  Heiligen,  and  the  center  of  the 
Prussian  position.  A  galling  fire  of  artillery 
played  upon  the  column  as  it  went;  and 
before  we  accomplished  half  the  distance 
our  loss  was  considerable.  More  than  once, 
too,  the  cry  of  "  Cavalry  1 "  was  heard,  and, 
(|uick  as  the  warning  itself,  we  were  thrown 
into  square,  to  receive  the  impetuous  horse- 
men, who  came  madly  on  to  the  charge. 
Ney  himself  stood  in  the  squares,  animatmg 
the  men  by  his  presence,  and  cheering  them 
at  every  volley  they  poured  in. 

**  Yonder,  men,  yonder  is  the  center  of 
their  position,'' said  he,  pointing  to  the  vil- 
lage, which  now  bristlea  with  armed  men, 
several  guns  upon  a  height  beyond  it  com- 
manding the  approach,  and  a  cloud  of  cav- 
alry hovering  near,  to  pounce  down  upon 
those  who  might  be  daring  enough  to  assail 
it.  A  wild  cheer  answered  his  words  :  both 
general  and  soldiers  understood  each  other 
well. 

In  two  columns  of  attack  the  division 


was  formed,  and  then  the  wotd  ''For- 
ward 1 "  was  ffiven.  "  Orderly  time,  men ! " 
said  General  Dorsenne,  who  commanSed 
that  with  which  I  was ;  and,  obedient  to 
the  order,  the  ranks  moved  as  if  on  parade. 
And  now  let  me  mention  a  circumstance, 
which,  though  trivial  in  itself,  presents  a 
feature  of  the  peculiar  character  of  courage 
which  distinguished  the  French  officer  m 
battle. 

As  the  line  advanced,  the  fire  of  the 
Prussian  battery,  which  by  this  had  found 
out  our  range  most  accurately,  opened 
severely  on  us,  but  more  particularly  on 
the  left ;  and,  as  the  men  fell  fast,  ana  the 
grape-shot  tore  through  the  ranks,  a  w^aver- 
mg  of  the  line  took  place>  and  in  several 
places  a  broken  front  was  presented.  Dor- 
senne saw  it  at  once,  and  placing  himself 
m  front  of  the  advance,  with  his  back  to- 
ward the  enemy,  he  called  out,  as  if  on 
parade,  "  Close  order — close  order !  Move 
up  there — ^left,  right — left,  right ! "  and  so 
did  he  retire  stephy  step,  marking  the  time 
with  his  sword,  wnile  the  shot  flew  past 
and  about  him,  and  the  earth  was  scattered 
by  the  torrent  of  the  grape-shot.  Courage 
like  this  would  seem  to  give  a  charmed  lire, 
for,  while  death  was  dealing  fast  around 
him,  he  never  received  a  wound. 

The  village  was  attacked  at  the  bayonet 
point,  and  at  the  charge  the  enemy  recieived 
us.  So  long  as  their  artillery  could  con- 
tinue its  fire,  our  loss  was  fearful ;  but^ 
once  within  shelter  of  the  walls  and  close 
in  with  the  Prussian  ranks,  the  firing 
ceased,  and  the  struggle  was  hand  to  hand. 
Twice  did  we  win  our  way  up  tlie  ascent, 
twice  were  we  beaten  back ;  strong  rein- 
forcements were  coming  up  to  the  enemy's 
aid,  when  a  loud  rolling  of  the  drums  and 
a  hoarse  cheer  from  behind  revived  our 
spirits — ^it  was  Lannes's  division  advancing 
at  a  run.  They  ojiened  to  permit  our  re- 
tiring masses  to  re-form  behind  them,  and 
then  rushed  on.  A  crash  of  musketry  rang 
out,  and  through  the  smoke  the  glancing 
bayonets  flashed  and  the  red  flame  danced 

wildly. 

"  En  avant!  en  avant!  "  burst  from  every 
man,  as,  maddened  with  excitement,  we 
plunged  into  the  fray.  Like  a  vast  torrent 
tumbling  from  some  mountain  gorge,  the 
column  poured  on,  overwhelming  all  before 
it,  now  struggling  for  a  moment,  as  some 
obstacle  delayed,  but  could  not  arrest,  its 
march ;  now  rushing  headlong,  it  swept 
along.  The  village  was  won,  the  Prussians 
fell  back,  their  guns  opened  fiercely  on  ua, 
and  cavalry  tore  past,  sabring  all  who  sought 
not  shelter  within  the  walls.  But  the  ]X)St 
was  ours,  the  key  of  their  position  was  in 
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our  handfly  and  Ney  senfc  three  messengeTS 
one  after  die  other  to  the  Emperor  to  let 
him  know  the  regalt^  and  enable  him  to 
push  forward  and  attack  the  Prasslan  cen- 
ter.   Suddenly  a  wild  err  was  heard  from 
the  little  street  of  the  Tillage :  the  houses 
were  m  flames.    The  Pmssians  had  thrown 
in  heated  shells,  and  the  wooden  roofs  of 
the  cottages  caught  up  the  fire.    For  an 
iufitant  all  became^  as  it  were,  panic-struck, 
and  a  confused  moyement  of  retreat  was 
b^un;  but  the  next  moment  order  was 
restored—the  sappers  scaled  the  walls  of 
the  burning  houses,  and  with  their  axes 
severed  the  timbers,  and  suffered  the  blaz* 
ing  mass  to  &11  within  the  buildings.    But 
by  this  time  the  Prussians  had  re-formed 
tneir  columns,  and  once  more  advanced  to 
the  attack.     The  moment  was   in   their 
favor :  the  disorder  of  our  ranks,  and  the 
sadden  fear  inspired  by  an  unlooked-for 
daneer  still  continued,  when  they  came  on. 
Then,  indeed,  began  a  scene  oi  bloodshed 
the  most  horrible  to  witness :  through  the 
luirrow  streets,  within   the  gardens,   the 
hoos^  themselyes,  the  combatants  fought 
hand  to  hand— neither  would  give  way, 
neither  knew  on  which  side  lay  their  sup- 
porting oolumns — ^it  was  the  terrible  car- 
nage of  deadly  animosity  on  both  sides. 

Meanwhile  the  flames  burst  forth  anew, 
and  amid  the  crackling  of  the  burning  tim- 
bers and  the  dense  smoke  of  the  lighted 
thatch,  the  fight  went  on.  '^  Vandamme ! 
Yandamme ! ''  cried  several  voices,  in 
ecstasy ;  '^  here  come  the  grenadiers  I " 
And,  true  enough,  the  tall  shakos  peered 
through  the  blue  cloud. 

"  Hurrah  for  the  Paubourg  I "  shouted  a 
wild  voltigeur,  as  he  waved  his  cap  and 

Srang  forward.  '^Let  us  not  lose  the 
^  ory  now,  boys  I " 

The  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain.  From 
every  window  and  doorway  the  men  leaped 
down  into  the  street,  and  rushed  at  the 
Prussian  column,  which  waa  advancing  at 
the  charge.  Suddenly  the  column  opened, 
a  rushinff  sound  was  heard,  and  down  with 
the  speea  of  lightning  rode  a  squadron  of 
cuirassiers.  Over  us  they  tore,  sabring  as 
they  went,  nor  halted  till  the  head  of  yan- 
damme's  column  noured  in  a  volley.  Then 
wheeling,  they  galloped  back,  trampling  on 
our  wounded,  and  dealing  death  with  their 
broad-swords.  As  for  me,  a  sabre-cut  in 
the  head  had  stunned  me ;  and  while  I 
leaned  for  support  against  the  wall  of  a 
house,  a  horseman  tore  past,  and  with  one 
vigorous  cut  he  cleft  open  my  shoulder.  I 
st^gered  back  and  fell,  covered  with  blood, 
upon  the  door-sill.  I  saw  our  column  pass 
on,  cheering,  and  heard  the  wild  cry,  *'  En 


avanti  enavant/*^  swelling  from  a  thou- 
sand voices ;  and  then,  faint  and  exhaust- 
ed, my  senses  reeled,  and  the  rest  was  like 
an  indistinct  dream. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

▲  FRAGMENT    OF  A  MAITRE   n*ARMES'    EXPERIENCES. 

I  - 

Stukked,  and  like  one  but  half  awake, 
I  followed  the  tide  of  marching  men  which 
swept  j^ast  like  a  mighty  river,  the  roar  of 
the  artillery  and  the  crash  of  battle  increas- 
ing the  confusion  of  my  brain.  All  dis- 
tinct memory  of  the  remainder  of  the  day 
is  lost  to  me.  I  can  recollect  the  explosion 
of  several  wagons  of  the  ammunition-train, 
and  how  the  splinters  wounded  several  of 
those  around  me.  I  also  have  a  vague, 
dreamy  sense  of  bein^  hurried  along  at  in- 
tervals, and  then  seemg  masses  of  cavalry 
dash  past ;  but  the  great  prevailing  thought 
above  all  others  is,  of  leaning  over  the  edge 
of  a  **charrette,"  where  I  lay  with  some 
wounded  soldiers,  to  watch  the  retreat  of 
the  I^ssians,  as  they  were  pursued  by 
Murat's  cavalry.  Francois  was  at  my  side, 
and  described  to  me  the  great  events  of  the 
battle ;  but  though  I  seemed  to  listen,  the 
sounds  fell  unregarded  on  my  ear.  Even 
now,  it  seems  to  me  like  a  dream,  and  the 
only  palpable  idea  before  me  is,  the  heated 
air,  the  dark  and  lowering  sky,  and  the 
deafening  thunder  of  the  guns. 

It  is  well  known  how  the  victory  of  Jena 
was  crowned  by  the  glorious  issue  of  the 
battle  of  Auerstudt,  where  the  main  body 
of  the  Prussians,  under  the  command  of 
the  king  himself,  was  completely  beaten  by 
Davoust  with  a  force  not  half  their  num- 
ber. The  two  routed  armies  crossed  in 
their  flight,  while  the  headlong  fury  of 
the  French  cavalry  pressed  down  on  them, 
nor  did  the  terrible  slaughter  cease  till 
night  gave  respite  to  the  beaten. 

The  victors  and  the  vanquished  entered 
Weimar  together,  a  distance  of  full  six 
leagues  from  the  field  of  battle.  All  strug- 
gle had  long  ceased  ;  an  unresisting  massa- 
cre it  was ;  and  such  was  the  disappoint- 
ment and  anger  of  thepeople  of  the  country, 
that  the  Prussian  officers  were  frequently 
attacked  and  slain  by  the  peasantry,  whose 
passionate  indignation  maae  them  suspect 
treachery  in  the  result  of  the  battle. 

All  wnose  wounds  were  but  slight,  and 
whose  health  promised  speedy  restoration, 
were  mounted  into  wagons  taKen  from  the 
enemy,  and  sent  forward  with  the  army. 
Among  this  number  I  found  myself,  and 
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that  same  night  slept  soundly  and  peace- 
fully m  the  straw  of  the  "charrette"  in 
which  I  traveled  from  Jena. 

The  Emperor's  head-quarters  were  es- 
tablished at  Weimar,  and  thither  all  the 
"ambulances"  were  conveyed;  while  the 
marshals,  with  their  several  divisions,  were 
sent  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  As  for  my- 
*  self,  before  the  week  elapsed,  I  was  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  move  about ;  for,  hap- 
pily, the  stunning  effects  which  immediate- 
ly followed  the  injury  were  its  worst  con- 
sequences, and  my  wound  in  the  shoulder 
proved  but  trifling. 

"  And  so  you  are  determined  to  join  the 
cavalry  again/'  said  FrauQois,  as  he  sat  by 
my  side  under  a  tree,  where  a  cheerful  fire 
of  blazing  wood  had  drawn  several  to  enjoy 
its  comfort.  "  That  is  what  I  cannot  com- 
prehend by  any  stretch  of  ingenuity,  how 
a  man  who  has  once  seen  something  of  vol- 
tigeur  life  can  go  back  to  the  dull  routine 
of  dragoon  service." 

"Perhaps  I  have  had  enough  of  skir- 
mishing, f^rancois,"  said  I,  smihng. 

"Is  it  of  that  knock  on  the  pate  you 
speak  ?  "  said  he,  contemptuously.  "  Bah  I 
tne  heavy  shako  you  wear  would  give  a 
worse  headache.  Uome,  come,  think  better 
on't.  I  can  tell  you  " — here  he  lowered  his 
voice  to  a  whisper — "  I  can  tell  you,  Burke, 
the  major  noticed   the   manner  you  held 

irour  ground  in  the  old  farm-house.  I  heard 
lim  refuse  te  send  a  reinforcement,  when 
the  Prussians  made  their  second  attack. 
*No,  no,'  said  he,  *  that  hussar  fellow  yon- 
der does  his  work  so  well,  he  wants  no  help 
from  us.'  When  he  said  that,  my  friend, 
be  assured  your  promotion  is  safe  enough. 
You  were  made  for  a  voltigeur." 

"Gome,  FranQois,  it's  no  use;  all  your 
flattery  won't  make  me  desert.  I'll  try  and 
join  my  brigade  to-morrow;  that  is,  if  I 
can  find  them." 

"You  never  told  me  in  what  way  you 
first  became  separated  from  your  corps. 
How  was  it  ?  " 

"There's  something  of  a  secret  there, 
Franyois  ;  you  mustn't  ask  me." 

"Ah,  I  understand,"  said  he,  with  a 
knowing  look,  and  a  gesture  of  his  hand,  as 
if  making  a  pass  with  his  sword.  "  Did 
you  kill  him  ?  " 

"  No,  not  exactly,"  said  I,  laughing. 

"Merely  gave  him  that  pretty  lunge  ^en 
tierce^  you  favored  me  with,"  said  he,  put- 
ting his  hand  on  his  side. 

"Nor  even  that." 

"  Diahle  !  then  how  was  it  ?  " 

"I  have  told  you  it  was  a  secret." 

"Secret !  Confound  it,  man,  there  are 
no  secrete  in  a  campaign,  except  when  the 


military  chest  is  empty,  or  Uie  commissary 
falls  snort  of  grub.  These  are  the  only 
things  one  over  thinks  of  bushing  up. 
Oome,  out  with  it." 

"  Well,  if  it  must  be,  I  may  as  well  have 
the  benefit  of  your  advice.  So  draw 
closer,  for  I  don't  wish  the  rest  to  hear  it" 

In  as  few  words  as  I  was  able,  I  explained 
to  Fran9oi8  the  circumstances  of  the  ni^ht 
mareh,  and  the  manner  of  m^  meeting 
with  the  Emperor  at  the  ravine,  where 
the  artillery-train  was  stopped  ;  but  when  I 
oame  to  tne  incident  of  the  picket,  and 
mentioned  how,  in  rescuing  the  Emperor, 
my  horse. had  been  killed  under  me,  he 
could  no  longer  restrain  himself,  bat  turn- 
ed to  the  res^  who,  to  the  number  of  fif- 
teen or  sixteen,  sat  around  the  fire,  and 
burst  forth, 

^^MiUe  tonnerresJ  but  the  boy  is  a  fool !" 
And  then,  before  I  could  interpose  a  word, 
blurted  out  the  whole  adventure  to  the 
company. 

There  was  no  use  now  to  attempt  any 
concealment  at  all;  neither  was  there  to 
feel  anger  at  his  conduct — one  would  have 
been  as  absurd  as  the  other ;  and  so  I  had 
to  endure,  as  best  I  could,  the  various  com- 
ments that  were  passed  on  my  behavior,  on 
the  prudence  of  which  certamly  no  second 
opinion  existed. 

"  You  must  be  right  certain  of  *promo- 
tion,  captain,"  said  an  old  sergeant,  with 
a  gray  beard  and  moustache,  "or  you 
wouldn't  refuse  such  a  chance  as  that" 

^^Diabkr'  cried  Fran9ois,  "don't  you 
see  he  wouldn't  accept  of  it — he  is  too 

Eroud  to  wait  on  the  Petit  Caporal,  though 
e  asked  him  to  do  so." 

"  He'd  have  nven  you  the  cross  of  ihe 
Legion  anyhow,"  said  another. 

"Ay,  by  Jove  !"  exclaimed  the  riding- 
master  of  a  dragoon  regiment,  "and  sent 
him  a  remount  from  his  own  stud." 

"And  you  think  that  modesty  K'  said 
Frangois,  whose  indignation  at  my  folly 
knew  no  bounds.  "Par  SL  Joseph Lyt  VA 
been  as  modest,  it's  not  maUre  aarmea  of 
a  voltigeur  battalion  I'd  be  to-day ;  though 
I  may  say,  without  boasting,  I'm  not  afraid 
to  cross  a  rapier  with  any  man  in  the  army. 
No,  no ;  that's  not  the  way  I  managed." 

"  How  was  that,  Maitre  Fran9ois  ?"  said 
a  young  officer,  who  felt  curious  to  learn 
the  circumstance  to  whidi  he  seemed  to 
attach  a  story. 

"  If  the  honorable  society  cares  to  hear 
it,"  said  Francois,  uncovering,  and  bowing 
courteously  to  all  around,  "I  shall  have 
great  pleasure  in  recounting  a  little  inci- 
dent of  my  life." 

A  general  cry  of  acclamation  and  bravo 
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mei  tiie  polite  proposa!,  while  Francois, 
accepting  a  ^*  goutte  "  fiom  a  canteen  pre- 
sented to  him,  began  thas : 

'^I  began  my  soldier's  life  at  the  first 
step  of  uie  ladder.  I  was  a  dmmmer-bov 
at  Jemappes ;  and,  when  I  grew  old  enoagn 
to  exchange  the  drumstick  for  the  sword, 
I  was  attached  to  the  chasseurs  A  cheval, 
and  went  with  them  to  Egypt.  I  could 
tell  you  some  strange  stories  of  our  doings 
there — I  don't  mean  with  the  Turks,  mark 
yon,  but  amongst  ourselves — ^for  we  had 
little  affairs  with  the  sword  almost  erery 
day ;  and  I  soon  showed  them  I  was  their 
master —  But  that  is  not  to  the  purpose  ; 
what  I  am  about  to  speak  of  happened  in 
this  wise : 

**At  break  of  dajr,  one  morning,  the 
picket  to  which  I  was  joined  received  orders 
to  mount,  and  accompany  the  general 
along  the  bank  of  the  Nile  to  the  yillage  of 
Chebrheis,  where  we  heard  that  a  Mame* 
luke  force  were  assembling,  whose  strength 
and  equipment  it  was  important  to  ascer- 
tain. Our  horses  were  far  from  fresh  when 
we  started;  the  day  previous  had  been 
spent  in  a  fatiguing  march  from  Bhema- 
nieh,  crossing  a  dreary  desert,  with  hot 
sands  and  no  water.  But  General  Bona- 
parte always  expected  us  to  turn  out,  as  if 
we  had  got  a  general  remount ;  and  so  we 
made  the  best  of  it,  and  set  out  in  as  ffood 
style  as  we  could*  We  had  not  gone  above 
a  lea£^e  and  a  half,  however,  when  we 
found  that  the  slapping  pace  of  the  general 
had  left  the  greater  part  of  the  escort  out 
of  sight ;  and  of  a  force  of  four  squadrons, 
not  above  twenty  horsemen  were  present. 

"  The  Emperor — ^you  know  he  was  only 

general  then,  but  it's  all  the  same — laughed 
eartily  when  he  found  he  had  outrid- 
den the  rest;  indeed,  for  that  matter,  he 
laughed  at  our  poor  blown  beasts,  that 
shook  on  every  limb,  and  seemed  like  to 
push  their  spare,  gaunt  bones  through  the 
trappings  with  wnich,  for  shame's  sake, 
we  endeavored  to  cover  them ;  but  his  joke 
was  but  short-lived,  for  just  then,  from  be- 
hind the  wall  of  an  old  ruined  temple — 
whiz ! — there  came  a  shattering  volley  of 
musketry  in  the  midst  of  us — ^the  only  mir- 
acle is  how  one  escaped :  the  next  moment 
there  was  a  wild  hurrah,  and  we  beheld 
some  fiftv  Mameluke  fellows,  all  glittering 
with  gold,  coming  down  full  speed  on  us, 
on  their  Arab  chargers.  Mills  cadavres^ 
what  was  to  be  done  r — nothing,  you'd  say, 
but  run  for  it ;  and  so  we  should  have  done, 
if  the  beasts  were  able ;  but  not  a  bit  of  it, 
they  couldn't  have  raised  a  gallop  if  Mou- 
rad  Bey  had  been  there  with  his  whole 
army,  and  so  we  put  a  good  face  on  it,  and 


drew  up  across  the  way,  and  looked  as  if 
going  to  charge.  Egad  !  the  Turks  were 
amazed ;  they  halted  up  short,  and  stared 
about  them  to  see  what  infantry  or  artil- 
lery there  might  be  commg  up  to  our  as- 
sistance, so  boldly  did  we  hold  our  ground. 

"  *  We'll  keep  them  in  check,  general,' 
said  the  officer  of  the  picket.  'Lose  no 
time  now,  but  make  a  dash  for  it,  and 
you'll  get  away.'  And  so,  without  more 
ado,  Bonaparte  turned  his  horse's  head 
round,  and,  driving  his  spurs  into  him,  set 
out  at  top  speed. 

^*  This  was  the  signal  for  the  Mameluke 
charge,  and  down  they  came.  Sacrish! 
how  the  infidels  rode  us  down !  over  and 
over  our  fellows  rolled,  men  and  horses  to- 
gether, while  they  slashed  with  their  keen 
scimitars  on  every  side — few  needed  a  sec- 
ond cut,  I  warrant  you. 

''By  some  good  fortune,  my  beast  kept 
his  legs  in  the  meUSy  and,  with  even  better 
luck,  got  so  frightened,  that  he  started  off, 
and  struck  out  m  full  gallop  after  the  gen- 
eral, who,  about  two  hundred  paces  in 
front  of  me,  was  dashing  along,  pursued 
by  a  Mameluke,  with  a  scimitar  held  over 
his  head.  The  Turk's  horse,  however, 
was  wounded,  and  could  not  gain  even  on 
the  tired  animal  before  him,  while  mine 
was  at  every  stride  overtaking  him. 

"  The  Mameluke,  hearing  the  clatter  be- 
hind, turned  his  head ;  I  seized  the  mo- 
ment, and  discharged  my  only  remaining 
pistol  at  him,  alas!  without  effect.  With 
a  wild  war-cry  the  fellow  swerved  round 
and  came  down  upon  me,  intending  to  take 
my  horse  in  flank,  and  hurl  me  over ;  but 
the  good  beast  plunged  forward,  and  my 
enemy  passed  behind,  and  only  grazed  the 
haunches  as  he  went ;  the  moment  after  he 
was  at  my  side.  Farbleu!  I  didn't  like 
the  companionship ;  I  knew  every  turn  of 
a  broadsword  or  a  rapier  well,  but  a  curved 
scimitar,  keen  as  a  razor,  of  Damascus 
steel,  glittering  and  glistening  over  my 
head,  waa  a  different  thing — the  great  dark 
eyes  of  the  fellow,  too,  glared  like  balls  of 
fire,  and  his  white  teeth  were  clenched. 
With  a  swing  of  his  blade  over  his  head,  so 
loosely  done  1  thought  he  had  almost  flung 
the  weapon  from  his  hand,  he  aimed  a  cut 
at  my  neck,  but,  quick  as  lightning,  I 
dropped  upon  the  mane,  and  the  sharp 
blaae  shaved  the  red  feather  from  my 
shako,  and  sent  it  floating  in  the  air,  while, 
with  a  straight  point,  I  ran  him  through 
the  body,  and  heard  his  death-shout  as  ne 
fell  bathed  in  blood  upon  the  sands.  The 
general  saw  him  fall,  and  cried  out  some- 
thing, but  I  could  not  hear  the  words,  nor, 
to  say  truth,  did  I  care  much  at  the  time ; 
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my  happiest  thought  jast  then  was  to  see 
the  remainder  of  me  escort*  which  we  had 
left  behind,  coming  up  at  a  smart  canter. 
The  Turks  no  sooner  perceived  them  than 
they  wheeled  and  fled,  and  so  we  returned 
to  the  camp,  with  a  loss  of  some  twenl^ 
brave  fellows,  and  none  the  wiser  for  all 
our  trouble. 

<• '  What  shall  I  do  for  you,  friend  ?'  said 
the  General  to  me,  as  I  stood  by  his  orders 
at  the  door  of  his  tent — ^  what  shall  I  do 
for  you  ? ' 

"  *i/a/otV  said  I,  with  a  shrug  of  my 
shoulders,  '  I  can't  well  say  at  a  moment ; 
perhaps  the  best  thing  would  be  to  promise 
you'd  never  take  me  as  one  of  your  escort 
when  you  make  such  an  expedition  as  this 
morning's.' 

"  'No,  no,  I'll  not  say  that ;  who  are  you? 
what'svour  ^ade  ? ' 

'^  '  fran^ois,  maitre  d'armes  of  the  4th 
Chasseurs  of  the  Guard,'  said  I,  proudly  ; 
and,  indeed,  I  thougiit  he  might  have 
known  me  without  the  question. 

"  *  Ah,  indeed  I '  replied  he  gravely  ; 
'promotion  is  then  of  no  use  here--a  mai- 
ti*e  d'armes,  like  a  general  of  division,  is  at 
the  top  of  the  tree.  Come,  I  have  it ;  a 
fellow  of  your  sort  is  never  out  of  scrapes^ 
always  dueling  and  quarreling,  under  ar- 
rest three  days  in  eveiy  week — I  know  you 
well.  Now,  Maitre  Pran9oi8,  I'll  forgive 
you  the  first  time  you  ask  me  for  any  of- 
fense withm  my  power  to  pardon.  Go ; 
you  are  satisfied  with  that  promise — is  it 
not  so  ? ' 

*'  'Yes,  general,  and  I'll  soon  jog  your 
memory  about  it,'  said  I,  saluting  and  re- 
tinng  from  the  tent. 

"I  see  some  old  'braves'  of  the  Pyra- 
mids about  me  now,"  continued  Franpois, 
"and  so  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  events  of 
the  campaign.  You  all  know  how  General 
Bonaparte  left  the  army  to  Eleber  and  went 
back  to  France ;  and  somehow  we  never  had 
much  luck  after  that ;  but  so  it  was,  I  came 
back  with  the  regiment,  and  was  at  the 
battle  of  Marengo,  when  our  brigade  cap- 
tured four  guns  of  Skal's  battery,  and  car- 
ried off  eleven  of  their  officers  our  prisoners. 
You'd  wonder  now,  comrades,  how  that 
piece  of  good  fortune  should  turn  out  so  ill 
for  me,  out  such  was  the  case.  After  the 
battle  was  gained.  General  Bonaparte  retired 
to  Gerofola  with  his  staff,  and  I  was  or- 
dered to  proceed  after  him^  with  the  Haupt- 
mann  Klingenswert  of  the  Austrian  army, 
one  of  our  prisoners  who  had  served  on  Me- 
las's  staff,  and  knew  everything  about  the 
effective  strength  of  the  army  and  all  their 
plans. 

We  set  off  at  daybreak — it  was  in  June, 
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and  a  lovely  morning  too — and  as  my  pris- 
oner was  an  officer  and  a  man  of  honor,  I 
took  no  escort,  but  rode  along  at  his  side. 
We  halted  at  noon  to  dine  m  a  little  grove 
of  cedars,  where  I  opened  my  canteen  «i4 
spread  the  contents  on  the  grass,  and  after 
regaling  ourselves  pleasantly,  we  lighted 
our  meerschaums  and  chatted  away  like  old 
comrades  over  the  war  and  its  chances.  A 
more  agreeable  fellow  than  the  Austrian  I 
never  met ;  he  told  me  his  whole  history, 
and  I  told  him  mine,  and  we  drank  Bru- 
derschaft  together,  and  swore  I  don't  know 
how  many  eternal  friendships.  The  devil 
was  just  amusing  himself  with  us  all  diis 
time  though,  as  you'll  see  presently,  for  we 
soon  got  into  an  argument  about  the  charge 
in  which  our  bris^ade  captured  the  guns. 
He  said  that  if  the  ammunition  had  not 
failed  we  never  would  have  dared  the  attack, 
and  I  swore  that  the  discharges  were  pour- 
ing in  while  we  rode  down  on  the  battery. 

"Wegi'ewwarm  with  the  dispute,  and 
drank  deeper  to  cool  us ;  and,  what  between 
the  wine  and  our  own  passion,  we  became 
downright  angry,  and  went  so  &r  as  to 
interchange  something  not  like  'BrUder- 
schaft' 

"  'Ah,  how  unfortunate  I  always  am,' 
said  I,  sighing.  '  If  I  had  only  the  good 
luck  to  I^  the  prisoner  now,  and  yon  the 
escort — ' 

"' What  then  ?' said  he. 

" '  How  easily,  and  how  pleasantly  too, 
could  we  settle  this  little  affair.  The  ground 
is  smooth  as  velvet — there  is  no  sun — all 
still,  and  quiet,  and  peaceful.' 

"  'No,  no,'  said  the  Austrian,  'I  could* 
n't  do  what  you  propose — ^I  should  be  dis> 
honored  forever  if  I  took  such  an  advantage 
of  you.  You  must  know,  Fran9ois,'  for 
he  called  me  so,  recumng  at  once  to  his 
tone  of  kindliness,  '  I  am  the  first  swords* 
man  of  my  brigade.' 

"  I  could  scarcely  avoid  throwing  myself 
into  his  arms  as  he  spoke — never  was  {here 
such  a  piece  of  fortune.  '  And  I,'  cried  I, 
in  ecstasy,  '  I  the  first  of  th&  whole  French 
army ! '  You  know,  conu'ades,  I  only  said 
that  en  gascon,  and  to  afford  him  the  great- 
er pleasure  in  our  rencontre. 

"  We  soon  measured  our  swords  and 
threw  off  our  jackets.  '  Francois,'  said  he, 
'  I  ought  to  mention  to  you  that  my  lun^ 
»n  tierce  is  my  famous  stroke — I  rar^y 
miss  running  my  adversary  through  the 
chest  with  it. 

"  '  I  know  the  trick  well,'  said  I ;  *  take 
care  of  mv  "pass  "  outside  the  guard.' 

'"Ohf  if  that's  vour  game,'  said  hei, 
laughing,  '  I'll  make  snort  work  of  it.  Kow, 
to  begin.' 
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'"  All  leady/ said  I^ '  091  jTord^/'  And  we 
crossed  our  weapons.  For  a  Oerman  he  was 
a  capital  swordsman,  and  had  a  very  pretty 
trick  of  putting  in  his  point  oyer  the  hilt, 
and  wounding  the  sword  arm ;  but  if  it  had 
not  been  for  all  the  wine  I  drank  the  affair 
would  hare  been  over  m  a  second  or  two. 
As  it  was,  we  both  fenced  loose,  and  with- 
out any  judgment  whatever. 

^'^Aii  !  you  got  that/ said  I,  ^  at  last,' 
as  I  pieroed  him  in  the  back,  outside  the 
guara. 

"  *No,  no,'  cried  he,  passionately ;  for  his 
temper  was  up,  and  he  would  not  confess  a 
touch. 

«*WelI,  then,  that's  home,'  said  I, 
thrusting  beneath  his  hilt,  till  the  blood 
spurted  out  along  my  blade  and  even  in  my 
eyes. 

^* '  Yes,  that's  home,'  said  he,  staggering 
back,  while  one  of  his  legs  crossed  over  the 
other,  and  he  fell  heavily  on  the  grass.  I 
stooped  down  to  feel  his  neart,  and  as  I  did 
BO,  my  senses  failed — my  limbs  tottered — 
and  I  rolled  headlong  over  him.  Truth 
was,  I  was  badly  wounded,  though  I  never 
knew  when — ^for  his  sword  had  entered  my 
chest,  beneath  a  rib,  and  out  some  large 
vessels  in  the  lungs. 

"  The  end  of  it  all  was,  the  Austrian  was 
buried,  and  I  was  broke  the  service,  with- 
out pay  or  pension,  my  wound  being  de- 
clared by  the  doctors  an  incapacity  to  serve 
hi  futur^.  ^ 

'*  Comrades,  we  often  hear  men  talk  of 
the  happy  day  before  them,  when  they  shall 
leave  tne  army,  and  throw  off  the  knapsack, 
and  give  tip  the  musket  for  the  mattock. 
Well,  trust  me,  it's  no  such  pleasure  as  they 
deem  it,  after  all.  There  was  I,  turned 
loose  upon  the  world,  with  nothing  but  a 
suit  of  ragged  clothes  my  comrades  made 
up  among^  them,  my  old  rapier,  and  a  bad 
asthma.  Snch  was  my  stock  in  trade,  to 
begin  life  anew,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven. 
And  so,  I  set  out  on  my  weary  way  back 
to  Paris.'' 

"  Didn't  yotf  try  your  chance  with  the 
Petit  Caporal  first  f"  asked  one  of  the 
listeners. 

'^To  be  sure  I  did.  I  sent  him  a  long 
petition,  setting  forth  the  whole  circum- 
stance, and  detailing  every  minute  par- 
ticular of  the  duel,  but  I  received  it  back, 
unopened — with  Duroc's  name,  and  the 
word  '  Rejected,'  on  the  back. 

**  It  is  strange  how  unfit  we  old  soldiers 
are  for  any  occupation  in  a  civil  way,  when 
we've  spent  half  a  lifetime  campaign- 
ing. When  I  reached  Paris,  I  could  almost 
have  wedged  myself  into  the  scabbard  of 
my  sword.    Long  marches  and  short  rations 


had  told  heavily  on  me,  and  the  custom- 
house officer  at  the  barrier  told  me  to  pass 
on,  without  ever  stopping  to  see  that  I  car- 
ried no  contraband  goods  about  me. 

**  I  had  a  miserable  time  enough  of  it  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  months.  The  only  way 
of  support  I  could  find  was  teaching  re- 
cruits the  sword  exercise-^and  you  know 
they  couldn't  be  very  liberal  in  their  re- 
wards for  the  service  ;  but  even  this  poor 
trade  was  soon  interdicted,  as  the  police  re- 
ported that  I  encouraged  the  youn^  soldiers 
to  fight  duels — a  great  offense,  truly  I — ^but 
you  see  everything  went  unluckily  with  me 
at  that  time. 

"  What  was  to  become  of  me  now  I 
couldn't  tell ;  when  an  old  comrade,  pen- 
sioned off  from  Moreau's  army,  had  interest 
to  ^et  me  appointed  supernumerary,  as  they 
call  it,  in  the  Grand  Opera,  where  I  used  to 
perform  as  a  Soman  soldier,  or  a  friar,  or  a 
peasant,  or  some  such  thing,  for  five  francs 
a  week — not  a  sous  more  had  I,  and  the 
duty  was  heavier  than  on  active  service. 

"After  two  years,  the  *big  drum'  died 
of  a  rheumatic  fever,  from  beating  a  ^reat 
solo  in  a  new  German  opera,  and  i  was 
promoted  to  his  place ;  for,  by  this  time,  I 
was  quite  recovered  from  the  effects  of  my 
wound,  and  could  use  my  arms  as  well  as 
ever.  Some  of  the  honorable  company  may 
remember  the  first  night  that  Napoleon 
visited  the  Grand  Opera,  after  he  was  named 
Emperor.  It  was  a  glorious  sight,  and  one 
can  never  forget  it — the  whole  house  was 
filled  with  generals  and  field-marshals — it 
was  a  grand  field-day,  by  the  glare  of  ten 
thousand  wax-lights ;  and  the  Empress  was 
there,  and  her  wnole  suite,  and  all  the  pret- 
tiest women  m  France.  Little  time  had  I 
to  look  at  them,  though  ;  for  there  was  I, 
in  the  comer  of  the  orchestra,  with  my  big 
drum  before  me,  on  which  I  was  to  play  the 
confounded  thing  that  killed  the  other  fel- 
low. It  was  a  strange  performance,  sure 
enough — ^for  in  the  midst  of  a  great  din  and 
crash,  came  a  dead  pause,  and  then,  I  was 
to  strike  three  solemn  banjos  on  the  drum, 
to  be  followed  by  a  succession  of  blows,  fast 
as  lightning,  for  five  minutes.  This  was  the 
composer's  notion  of  a  battle — distant  firing 
— Heaven  bless  his  heart  I  I  was  wishing 
he'd  seen  some  of  it. 

"This  was  to  come  on  in  the  second  act, 
up  to  which  time  I  had  nothing  to  do. 
Why  do  I  say  nothing  ?  I  had  to  gaze  at 
the  Petit  Caporal,  who  sat  there  in  the  box 
oyer  my  head,  looking  as  stem  and  as 
thoughtful  as  ever,  and  not  minding  much 
what  the  Empress  said,  though  she  kept 
prattling  into  his  ear  all  the  time,  and  try- 
ing  to   attract  his  attention.     Parbleul 
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he  was  not  thinkine  of  all  the  nonsense  be- 
fore him — his  mmdwas  on  real  battles — he 
had  seen  real  smoke — that  he  had  !  He 
was  fatter  and  paler  than  he  used  to  be^  and 
I  thought,  too,  his  frown  was  darker  than 
when  I  saw  him  last ;  but,  to  be  sure,  that 
was  at  Marengo,  and  he  ever  looked  pleased 
on  the  field  of  battle.  I  couldn't  take  my 
eyes  from  him — liis  fine  thoughtful  face,  so 
full  of  determination  and  energy,  reminded 
me  of  my  old  days  of  campaigning.  I 
thouglit  of  Areola  and  Rivoli,  of  Cairo  and 
the  ryramids,  and  the  great  charge  at 
Marengo,  when  Desaix's  division  came  up, 
and  my  heart  was  nigli  bursting  when  I  re- 
membered that  I  wore  the  epaulette  no 
longer.  I  forgot,  too,  where  I  was — and 
expected  every  instant  to  hear  him  call  for 
one  of  the  marshals,  or  see  him  stretch  out 
his  hand  to  point  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
field  ;  and  so  absorbed  wrjs  I  in  my  reveries, 
that  I  had  neither  eves  nor  eai*s  for  any- 
thing around  me  ;  wnen,  suddenly,  all  the 
din  of  the  orchestra  ceased — not  a  sound 
was  heard — and  a  hand  rudely  shook  me  by 
the  arm,  while  a  voice  whispered  "Now, 
now."  Mechanically  I  seized  the  drum- 
sticks, but  mv  eves  still  were  riveted  on  the 
Emperor — my  whole  heart  and  soul  were 
centered  in  him.  Again,  the  voice  called 
to  me  to  begin,  and  a  low  murmur  of  angry 
meaning  ran  through  the  orchestra.  I 
sprang  to  my  legs,  and  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  losing  all  memory  of  time 
and  place,  I  rolled  out  the  ^paa  de  charge,' 
Scarce  had  the  first  roxklade  of  the  well- 
known  sounds  reverberated  through  the 
house,  when  one  cry  of  '  Vive  VEmpereur  ! ' 
burst  forth.  It  was  not  a  cheer — it  was  the 
heart-given  outbreak  of  ten  thousand  de- 
voted followers.  Marshals,  generals,  col- 
onels, ambassadors,  ministers,  all  joined — 
and  the  vast  assembly  rocked  to  and  fro, 
like  the  sea  in  a  storm,  while  Napoleon 
himself,  slowly  rising,  bent  his  proud  head 
in  acknowledgment,  and  then  sat  down 
again,  amid  the  thundering  shouts  of  ac- 
clamation. It  was  full  twenty  minutes 
before  the  piece  could  proceed,  and  even 
then  momentary  outbi'eaks  of  enthusiasm 
would  occur  to  interrupt  it,  and  con- 
tinued to  burst  forth  till  the  curtain  fell. 
Just  then,  an  aide-de-camp  appeared  beside 
the  orchestra,  and  ordered  me  to  the  Em- 
peror's box. 

^^ Sacristiy  how  I  trembled!  I  didn't 
know  what  mi^ht  come  of  it. 

**  *  Ah,  coqum  !  '  said  he,  as  I  stood  ready 
to  drop  with  fear  at  the  door  of  the  box, 
*  this  has  been  one  of  thy  doings,  eh  ?' 

**  'Yes,  sire,'  muttered  I,  in  a  half  whis- 
l)cr. 


"  '  And  how  hast  thou  dared  to  spoil  in 
opera  m  this  fashion  ? '  said  he,  frownigg 
fiercely.     '  Answer  me,  sirrah.' 

"  *  It  was  your  majesty's  fault,'  said  I, 
becoming  reckless  of  all  consequences.  '  Yw 
didn't  seem  to  care  much  for  all  th^ 
scraping  and  blowing,  and  so  I  thoodit 
the  old  ''  roulade  "  might  rouse  you  ant 
You  used  to  like  it  once,  and  might  eUI, 
if  the  times  be  not  altered.' 

"'And  they  are  not,' said  he  sternly. 
'  Who  art  thou,  that  seem'st  to  know  m 
thus  well  ? ' 

"  '  Old  Frangois,  that  wnsmaitred^arfm 
of  the  Fourth,  m  Egypt,  and  who  saved 
you  from  the  stroke  of  aAlameluke  sabre  at 
Chebrheis.' 

"  *  What !  the  fellow  who  killed  n 
Austrian  prisoner  after  Marengo?  Why, 
I  thought  thee  dead.' 

"  *  Better  for  me  I  had  been,"  said  L 
*You  wouldn't  read  my  petition.  Ye^ 
you  may  frown  away,  general,'  said  I  ti 
Duroc,  who  kept  glowering  at  me  likei 
tiger.  *  I  began  life  at  the  tamboup-J 
have  come  down  to  it  again — ^you  cant 
bring  me  lower,  parbleu  ! ' 

**The  Emperor  whispered  something  to 
the  Empress,  who  turned  round  toinid 
me  and  laughed,  and  then  he  made  a  sign 
for  me  to  withdraw.  Before  I  had  goti 
dozen  paces  from  the  box,  an  aide-de-eanp 
overtook  mo^ 

**  *  Fran(;ois,'  said  he,  'you  are  toappev 
before  the  medical  commission  to-morroV| 
and  if  their  report  be  favorable,  you  aw  to 
have  your  old  grade  of  maitre  d'armesJ 

"  And  so  it  was.  Not  only  was  I  ifr 
stored,  but  they  even  placed  me  in  the  same 
regiment  I  served  in  during  the  campaig* 
of  Egypt  and  Italy.  The  corps,  however, 
was  greatly  changed  since  I  knew  it  before; 
and  so  I  asked  the  Emperor  to  appoint  ne 
to  a  voltigeur  battalion,  where  discipline  ii 
not  so  rigid,  and  pleasant  comrades  aio 
somewhat  more  plentiful.  I  had  my  wiit 
gentlemen  ;  and  now,  with  your  permissioB, 
we'll  drink  the  *  Faubourg  St.  Antoinc,' 
the  cnidle  of  our  arm  of  the  service." 

In  repeating  "  Maitre  Francois's"  tale^  I 
could  only  wish  it  might  have  one-half  the 
success  with  my  reader  it  met  with  fiwn 
his  comrades  of  the  bivouac  ;  this,  hot- 
ever,  I  cannot  look  for,  and  must  leave  it 
and  him  to  their  fortunes,  and  now  turn  to 
follow  the  course  of  my  own. 

Francois  was  not  the  only  one  who  fcl* 
surprised  at  my  being  able  to  resist  the 
pleasures  of  a  voltigeur's  life ;  and  ny 
companion  the  corporal  looked  upon  my 
determination  to  join  the  hussar  bngadetf 
one  of  those  extraordinary  instances  of  da9 
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predominating  over  inclination,  "Not," 
said  he,  "but  there  may  be  braye* fellows 
and  good  soldiers  among  the  dragoons ; 
though  haying  a  horse  to  ride  is  a  sore 
drawback  on  a  man's  courage ;  and  when 
one  has  felt  the  confidence  of  standing  face 
to  face,  and  foot  to  foot  with  the  enemy,  I 
cannot  see  how  he  can  ever  bring  himself 
to  fight  in  any  other  fashion." 

"A  man  can  accustom  himself  to  any- 
thing, corporal,"  said  an  old,  hardy^looking 
soldier,  who  sat  smoking  with  the  most 
profound  air  of  thoughtful  reflection.  "I 
remember  being  in  the  'dromedary  bri- 
gade' at  Cairo ;  few  of  us  could  keep  our 
seats  at  first ;  and  when  we  fell  off,  it  was 
often  hard  Enough  to  resist  the  Mamelukes 
and  hold  the  beasts  besides  ;  but  eyen  that 
we  learned  with  time." 

This  explanation,  little  flattering  as  it 
was  to  the  cavalry,  seemed  to  convince  the 
listeners  that  time,  which  smooths  so  many 
difficulties,  will  even  make  a  man  content 
to  be  a  dragoon. 

"Well,  since  you  will  not  be  *  of. ours,' " 
said  Fran9oi8,  "let  us  drink  a  parting  cup, 
and  say  good-by,  for  I  hear  the  bugles 
sounding  the  cau." 

"A  health  to  the  '  Faubourg  8t  Antoine,' 
boys,"  cried  I,  and  a  hearty  cneer  re-echoed 
the  toast;  and  with  many  a  shake-hands, 
and  many  a  promise  of  welcome,  whenever 
I  saw  the  error  of  my  ways  sufficiently  to 
doff  the  dolman  for  the  voltigeur's  jacket, 
I  took  leave  of  the  pliant  Twenty-second, 
and  set  oat  toward  Weimar. 


CHAPTEB  LXX. 

BEBLIK    AFTER   ''JENA." 

As  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  was  the  death- 
blow to  the  empire  of  Austria,  so  with  the 
defeat  at  Jena  did  Prussia  fall,  and  that 
great  kingdom  became  a  prey  to  the  con- 
quering Napoleon.  Were  this  a  fitting 
place,  it  mi^ht  be  curious  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  which  involved  a  ruin  so  sudden 
and  so  complete ;  and  how  a  vast  and  high- 
ly organized  army  seemed  at  one  fell  stroke 
annihilated  and  destroyed. 

The  viotories  of  Jena  and  Auerst&dt, 
great  and  decisive  as  they  were,  were  never- 
theless inadequate  to  such  results;  and  if 
the  genius  of  the  Emperor  had  not  been  as 
prompt  to  follow  up  as  to  gain  a  battle, 
they  never  would  have  occurred.  But 
scarcely  had  the  terrible  contest  ceased, 
when  he  sent  for  the  Saxon  officers  who 
were  taken  prisoi^erB,  and  addressing  them 


in  a  tone  of  kindness,  declared  at  once  that 
they  were  at  liberty  and  might  return  to 
their  homes,  first  pledging  their  words  not 
to  carry  arms  against  France  or  her  allies. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  officers  of  differ- 
ent grades,  from  lieutenant-general  down- 
ward, gave  this  promise,  and  retired,  to 
their  own  country,  extolling  the  generosity 
of  Napoleon,  l^his  first  step  was  soon  fol- 
lowed up  by  another  and  more  important 
one ;  negotiations  were  opened  with  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  title  of  king 
offered  to  him,  on  condition  of  his  joining 
the  Confederacy  of  the  Rhine;  and  thus 
once  more  the  artful  policy  already  pursued 
with  regard  to  Bavaria  m  the  south,  was 
here  renewed  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and 
with  equal  success. 

This  deep-laid  scheme  deprived  the 
Prussian  army  of  eighteen  thousand  men, 
and  that  on  the  very  moment  when  defeat 
and  disaster  had  spread  their  demoralizing 
influences  through  the  entire  army ;  sevenu 
of  their  greatest  generals  were  killed,  many 
more  dreadfully  or  fatally  wounded : 
Prince  Louis,  Biichel,  Schmettau,  among 
the  former;  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and 
Prince  Henry  both  severely  wounded ;  the 
duke  survived  but  a  few  days,  and  these  in 
the  greatest  suffering ;  Marsnal  Mollendorf, 
the  veteran  of  nigh  eighty  years,  had  his 
chest  pierced  by  a  lance.  Here  was  mis- 
fortune enough  to  cause  dismay  and  de- 
spair, for,  unhappily,  the  nation  itself  was 
but  an  army  in  feeling  and  organization, 
and  with  defeat  every  hope  died  out,  and 
every  arm  was  paralyzed.  Tlie  patriotism 
of  the  people  had  taken  its  place  beneath  a 
standard,  which,  when  once  lowered  before 
a  conqueror,  nothing  more  remained.  Such 
is  the  destiny  of  a  military  monarchy  ;  its 
only  vitality  is  victory— the  hour  of  disaster 
is  its  death-blow. 

The  system  of  a  whole  corps  capitulating, 
which  the  Prussians  had  not  scrupled  to 
sneer  at  when  occurring  in  Austria,  now 
took  place  here  with  even  greater  rapidity. 
Scarcely  a  day  passed  that  some  regiment 
did  not  lay  down  their  arms,  and  surrender 
sur  parole,  A  panic  spread  through  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land ; 
places  of  undoubted  strength  were  surren- 
dered as  insecure  and  untenable.  No  rest 
nor  respite  was  allowed  the  vanquished: 
the  gay  plumes  of  the  lancers  fluttered  over 
the  vast  plains  in  pursuit ;  6olumns  of  in- 
fantry poured  in  every  direction  through 
the  kingdom ;  and  the  eagles  flittered  in 
every  town  and  every  village  of  conquered 
Prussia.  Never  did  the  spirit  of  Napoleon 
display  itself  more  pitiless  than  in  this 
campaign,  for,  while  in  hia  every  act  he 
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evinced  a  determination  to  break  down  and 
destroy  the  nation,  the  Moniteur  at  Paris 
teemed  with  articles  in  derision  of  the  army 
whose  bravery  he  should  never  have  ques- 
tioned. Even  the  gallant  leaders  themselves 
— old  and  scarred  warriors — were  contemp- 
tuously described  as  blind  and  infatuated 
fanatics^  undeserving  of  clemency  or  con- 
sideration. Not  thus  should  he  have  spo- 
ken of  the  noble  Prince  Louis  and  the  brave 
Duke  of  Brunswick.  They  fought  in  a 
good  cause,  and  they  met  the  deatli  of  gal- 
lant soldiers.  ''I  will  make  their  nobles 
beg  their  broad  upon  the  highways,"  was 
the  dreadful  sentence  he  utter^  at  Weimar, 
and  the  words  were  never  forgotten. 

The  conduct  and  bearing  of  the  Emperor 
was  the  more  insulting  from  its  contrast 
with  that  of  his  marshals  and  generals, 
many  of  whom  could  not  help  acknowledg- 
ing m  their  acts  the  devotion  and  patriotism 
of  their  vanquished  foes.  Murat  lost  no 
occasion  to  evince  this  feeling,  and  sent 
eight  colonels  of  his  own  division  to  carry 
the  pall  at  General  Schmettau's  funeral, 
who  was  interred  with  all  the  honors  due 
to  one  who  had  been  the  companion  of  the 
Great  Frederick  himself. 

Soult,  Bemadotte,  Augereau,  Ncy,  and 
Davoust,  with  the  several  corps  under  their 
command,  pursued  the  routed  forces  with 
untiring  hostility.  In  vain  did  the  King 
of  Prussia  address  a  supplicating  letter  ask- 
ing for  a  suspension  of  arms.  Napoleon 
scarcely  deigned  a  reply,  and  ordered  the 
advanced  guard  to  marcn  on  Berlin. 

But  a  year  before  and  he  had  issued  his 
royal  mandates  from  the  palace  of  the 
CsBsars,  and  he  burned  now  to  date  his 
bulletins  from  the  palace  of  the  Great 
Frederick ;  and  on  the  tenth  day  after  the 
battle  of  Jena  the  troops  of  Lannes's  divi- 
sion bivouacked  in  the  plain  around  Pots- 
dam. 

I  had  joined  my  brigade  the  day  previous, 
and  entered  Berlin  with  them  ontne  morn- 
ing of  the  23d  of  October. 

The  preparations  for  a  triumphal  entry 
were  made  on  the  day  before,  and  by  noon 
the  troops  approached  the  capital,  in  all 
the  splendor  of  full  equipment.  First 
came  the  grenadiers  of  Oudmot's  brigade, 
one  of  the  finest  corps  in  the  French  army ; 
their  bright  yellow  facings  and  shoulder- 
knots  had  given  them  the  sobriquet  of  the 
*  Orenadiers  jaunes,'  They  formed  part 
of  Davoust's  force  at  Auerst&dt,  and  were 
opposed  to  the  Prussian  guard  in  the  great- 
est shock  of  the  entire  day.  After  them 
came  two  battalions  of  the  Chasseurs  a  pied 
— a  splendid  body  of  infantry — the  remnant 
of  four  thousand  who  went  into  battle  on 


the  morning  of  the  fifteenth.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  bngade  of  artillerr,  each  gna- 
carriage  surmounted  by  a  Prussian  staa- 
dard.  These  again  were  sncceeded  by  the 
red  lancers  of  Berg,  with  Murat  himself  it 
their  head ;  for  they  were  his  own  regi- 
ment, and  he  felt  justly  proud  of  such  fol- 
lowers. The  grand  duke  was  in  all  tb 
splendor  of  his  full  dress,  and  wore  a  Spin- 
ish  hat,  looped  up,  with  an  immense  nil- 
liant  in  front,  and  a  plume  of  ostiiek 
feathers  floated  over  his  neck  and  shoulden. 
Two  hundred  and  forty  chosen  men  of  tk 
Imperial  Guard  marched  two  and  two  afler 
these,  each  carrying  a  color  taken  from  the 
enemy  in  battle.  Nansouty's  cuirasden 
came  next ;  they  had  suffered  severely  tf 
Jena,  and  were  obliged  to  muster  several  of 
their  wounded  men  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in 
their  squadrons.  Then  there  were  the 
horse  artillery  brig^e,  whose  uniforms  and 
equipments,  notwithstanding  every  effort 
to  conceal  it,  showed  the  terrible  effected! 
the  great  battle.  (Jeneral  d'Auvei;gDe^ 
division,  with  the  hussars  and  the  Tight 
cavalry  attached,  followed ;  these  were  soe* 
ceeded  by  the  voltigeurs,  and  eight  battd- 
ions  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  whose  ranta 
were  closed  up  with  the  (Grenadiers  a  dta- 
val,  and  more  artillery — in  all,  a  force  of 
eighteen  thousand — the  eliie  of  the  Frend 
army.  Advancing  in  orderly  time,  they 
came — no  sound  heard  save  the  dull  ^eTe^ 
beration  of  the  earth  as  it  trembled  beneath 
the  columns,  when  the  hoarse  challense  to 
"halt"  was  called  from  rank  to  rank,ae 
often  as  those  in  the  rear  pressed  on  the 
leading  files — but,  as  they  reached  the 
Brandenburg  gate,  the  ban3  of  each  regi- 
ment burst  forth,  and  the  wide  Platz  re- 
sounded with  the  clang  of  martial  music. 

In  front  of  the  palace  stood  the  Emperor, 
surrounded  by  his  staff,  which  was  joined 
in  succession  by  each  general  of  brigade  ai 
his  corps  moved  by.  A  simple  acknowled^ 
ment  of  the  military  salute  was  all  air 
poleon  gave  as  eacn  battalion  passed, 
until  the  small  party  of  the  Imperial  Onari 
appeared,  bearing  tne  captured  colors ;  then 
h]s  proud  features  relaxed,  his  eye  ftuhei 
and  sparkled,  and  he  lifted  his  chapean 
straight  above  his  head,  and  remained  un- 
covered the  whole  time  they  were  marchiqf 
past.  This  was  the  moment  when  entJiQ' 
siasm  could  no  longer  be  restrained,  and  a 
cry  of  **  Vive  TEmpereur!^^  burst  forth, 
that,  caught  up  by  tnose  behind,  rose  in  ten 
thousand  echoes  along  the  distant  8ubaib> 
of  Berlin. 

To  look  upon  that  glorious  and  ^litttfinff 
band,  bronzed  with  battle,  their  pros* 
faces  lit  up  with  all  the  pride  of  YictQi7» 
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irtts  indeed  a  triumph;  and  one  instinct- 
iTely  turned  to  see  tne  looks  of  wondering 
and  admiration  such  a  eight  must  have 
inspired.  But  with  what  senso  of  sadness 
came  the  sudden  thought — this  is  the  proud 
exultation  of  the  conqueror  OTcr  the  con- 
quered— here  come  no  happy  faces  and 
bright  looks  to  welcome  those  who  haye 
rescued  them  from  slavery — here  are  no 
Toices  calling  welcome  to  the  deliverer. 
No :  it  was  a  people  crushed  and  trodden 
down — their  hard-won  laurels  tarnished  and 
dishonored — their  country  enslaved — ^their 
monarch  a  wanderer,  no  one  knew  where. 

Little  thought  they  who  raised  the  statue 
of  brass  to  the  memory  of  the  Great  Fred« 
ericky  that  the  clank  of  French  musketry 
would  be  heard  around  it.  Bossbach  was, 
indeed,  avenged — and  cruelly  avenged. 

Never  did  a  ])eople  behave  with  more 
dignity  under  misfortune  than  the  Pru»- 
sians  on  the  entrance  of  the  French  into 
their  capital.  The  streets  were  deserted — 
the  houses  closed — the  city  was  in  mourn* 
ing,  and  none  stooped  to  tne  slavish  adula- 
tion which  might  win  favor  with  the 
conqueror.  It  was  a  triumph — but  there 
were  none  to  witness  it  Of  the  nobles, 
scarce  one  remained  in  Berlin.  They  had 
fallen  in  battle,  or  followed  the  fortunes  of 
their  beaten  army,  now  scattered  and  dis- 
persed through  the  kingdom. 

Their  wives  and  daughters,  in  deepest 
mourning,  bewailed  their  ruined  countir 
as  they  would  the  death  of  a  dear^  friend. 
They  cut  off  their  blonde  locks,  and  sor- 
rowed like  those  without  a  hope.  Their 
great  country  was  to  be  reduced  to  the 
rank  of  a  mere  German  province — ^their 
army  disbanded — ^their  king  dethroned. 
Sncn  was  the  contrast  to  our  hour  of  tri- 
umph— such  the  sad  reverse  to  the  gorgeous 
display  of  our  armed  squadrons. 

Scarcely  had  the  Emperor  established  his 
head-<]|[uarters  at  Potsdam,  than  the  whole 
administration  of  the  kingdom  was  begun 
to  be  placed  under  French  rule.  Prefects 
were  appointed  to  different  departments  of 
the  kingdom,  a  heavy  contnbution  was  im- 
posed upon  the  nation,  and  all  the  ofBcps 
of  the  State  were  subjected  to  the  control 
of  person  s  named  by  the  Emperor;  Among 
these,  the  first  in  importance  was  the  post- 
office;  for,  while  every  precaution  was 
taken  that  no  interruption  should  occur  m 
the  transmission  of  the  mails  as  usual,  a 
'^  Cabinet  Noir"  was  established  here,  as 
at  Paris,  whose  function  it  was  to  open  the 
letters  of  suspected  persons,  and  make 
copies  of  them ;  the  latter,  indeed,  were 
often  so  skillfully  executed  as  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  address,  while  the  originals 


were  preserved  as  *^  proofs  "  against  parties, 
if  it  were  found  necessary  to  accuse  them 
afterward.  And  here  I  might  mention, 
that  the  art  of  depositing  metals  in  a  mold 
by  galvanic  process  was  known  and  used  in 
imitating  and  fabricating  the  seals  of  various 
writers,  many  years  before  the  discovery 
became  generally  known  in  Europe. 

The  invasion  of  private  right  involved  in 
this  breach  of  trust,  gave,  as  might  be 
supposed,  the  greatest  offense  throughout 
the  Jdngdom ;  but  the  severity  with  which 
every  case  of  susfiiciouB  meaning  was  fol- 
lowed up  and  punished,  convert^  the  feel- 
ings of  indignation  and  anger  into  those  of 
fear  and  trepidation — for  this  was  ever  part 
of  Napoleon's  policy.  The  penalty  of  any 
offense  was  made  to  exclude  the  sense  of 
ridicule  its  own  littleness  might  have  cre- 
ated, and  men  felt  indisposed  to  jest  where 
their  mirth  might  end  in  melancholy. 

The  most  remarkable  case,  and  that 
which,  more  than  any  other,  impressed  the 
public  mind  of  the  period,  was  that  of  the 
Prince  de  Hatzfeld,  whose  letter  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  was  opened  at  the  post- 
office,  and  made  the  subject  of  a  capital 
charge  against  him.  Its  contents  were,  as 
might  be  imagined  from  the  channel  of 
transmission,  not  such  as  could  substan- 
tiate any  treasonable  intention  on  his  part. 
A  respectful  homage  to  his  dethroned  sov- 
ereign— a  detail  of  the  mournful  feeling 
experienced  throughout  his  capital — and 
some  few  particulars  of  the  localities  occu- 
pied by  the  French  troops,  was  the  entire  ; 
and  for  this  he  was  tried  and  condemned 
to  death— a  sentence  which  the  Emperor 
commanded  to  be  executed  before  sunset 
that  same  day.  Happily  for  the  fate  of 
the  noble  prince,  as  for  the  fair  fame  of 
Napoleon,  both  Duroc  and  Bapp  were  ar- 
dently attached  to  him,  and,  at  their  ear- 
nest entreaties,  his  life  was  spared ;  but  the 
impression  which  the  circumstances  made 
upon  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  was 
deep  and  lasting,  and  there  was  a  day  to 
come  when  all  these  insults  were  to  be  re- 
membered and  aven^.  If  I  advert  to  the 
occurrence  here,  it  is  because  I  have  but 
too  good  reason  to  bear  memory  of  it,  in- 
fluencing, as  it  did,  my  own  xuture  for- 
tunes. 

It  chanced  that  one  evening,  when  sit- 
ting in  a  cafe  with  some  of  my  brother  of- 
ficers, the  subject  of  the  Prince  de  Hatz- 
feld's  offense  was  mooted  ;  and,  m  the  un- 

Siarded  freedom  with  which  one  talks  to 
s  comrades,  I  expressed  myself  delighted 
at  the  clemency  of  the  Emperor,  and  con- 
ceived that  he  could  have  no  part  in  the 
breach  of  confidence  which  leu  to  the  ac- 
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cusation,  nor  countenance  in  any  way  his 

firosecution.  My  companions^  who  had 
ittlo  sympathy  for  Pnissians,  and  none  for 
aristocracy  whatever,  took  a  different  view 
of  the  matter,  and  scrupled  not  to  regret 
that  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial  had 
not  been  executed.  The  discussion  crew 
warm  between  us,  the  more,  as  I  was  alone 
in  my  opinion,  and  assailed  by  several, 
who  overbore  me  with  loud  speaking. 
Once  or  twice,  too,  an  obscure  taunt  was 
thrown  out  against  aliens  and  foreigners, 
who,  it  was  alleged,  never  could  at  heart 
forgive  the  ascendancy  of  France  and 
Frenchmen. 

To  this  I  replied  hotlv,  for,  while  not 
taking  to  myself  an  insult  which  my  con- 
duct m  the  service  palpably  refuted,  I  was 
hurt  and  offended.  Alas  I  I  knew  too 
well  in  my  heart  what  sacrifices  I  had  made 
in  changing  my  country— how  I  had  bar- 
tered all  the  hopes  which  attach  to  one's 
fatherland  for  a  career  of  mere  selfish  am- 
bition. Long  since  had  I  seen  that  the 
cause  I  fought  in  was  not  that  of  libertv, 
but  despotism.  Napoleon's  glory  was  t&e 
dazzling  light  which  blinded  my  true 
vision ;  and  my  following  had  something 
of  infatuation,  against  which  reason  was 
powerless.  I  say,  that  I  answered  these 
taunts  with  hasty  temper;  and,  carried 
away  bv  a  momentary  excitement,  I  told 
them,  that  they  it  was,  not  I,  who  would 
detract  from  the  fair  renown  of  the  Emperor. 

"The  traits  you  would  attribute  to 
him,"  said  I,  "are  not  those  of  strength, 
but  weakness.  Is  it  the  conqueror  of 
Egypt,  of  Austria,  and  now  of  Prussia, 
who  need  stoop  to  this?  We  cannot  be 
judges  of  his  policy,  or  the  great  events 
which  agitato  Europe.  We  would  pro- 
nounce most  ignorantly  on  the  greatness  of 
his  plans  regarding  the  destinies  of  nations  ; 
but,  on  a  mere  question  of  high  and  honor- 
able feeling,  of  manly  honesty,  why  should 
we  not  speak  ?  And  here  I  say  this  act 
was  never  his." 

A  smile  of  sardonic  meaning  was  the 
only  reply  this  sj^eech  met  with,  and  one 
by  one  the  officers  rose  and  dropped  off, 
leaving  mo  to  ponder  over  the  discussion, 
in  which  I  now  rememl)ered  I  had  been 
betrayed  into  a  warmth  beyond  discretion. 

This  took  place  early  in  November,  and, 
as  it  was  not  referred  to  in  any  way  after- 
ward by  my  comrades,  I  soon  forgot  it. 
My  duties  occupied  me  from  morning  till 
night ;  for  General  d'Auvergno  being  in 
attendance  on  the  Emperor,  had  handed  me 
over  for  the  time  to  tiie  department  of  the 
adjutant-general  of  the  army,  where  my 
knowledge  of  German  was  found  usoful. 


On  the  17th  of  the  month  a  general  («<• 
der  was  issued,  containing  the  names  of 
the  various  officers  selected  for  promotion, 
as  well  as  of  those  on  whom  the  croesof 
the  *'  Legion  "  was  to  be  conferred.  Need 
I  say  with  what  a  thrill  of  exultation  I reid 
mv  own  name  among  the  latter,  nor  my 
delight  at  finding  it  followed  by  the  wordi^ 
"  By  order  of  his  Majesty  thc!l^mperor,far 
a  special  service  on  the  13th  October,  1806." 
This  was  the  night  before  the  battle,  and 
now  I  saw  that  I  had  not  been  forgotten, 
as  I  feared — here  was  proof  of  the  Empenw^i 
remembrance  of  me.  Pcrhai>s  the  deliy 
was  intended  to  test  my  pradence  as  to 
secrecy,  and  perhaps  it  was  deemed  fitting 
that  my  namo  should  not  apjiear  except  in 
the  general  list;  in  any  case,  the  lonjf 
wished  reward  was  mine — the  proud  dis- 
tinction I  had  desired  for  so  many  a  day 
and  night. 

The  distribution  of  the  "  cordons  "mji 
always  made  the  occasion  of  a  grand  mili- 
tary spectacle,  and  the  Emperor  determined 
that  the  present  one  should  convey  a  pow- 
erful impression  of  the  effective  strength  of 
his  army,  as  well  as  of  its  i)erfect  equip- 
ment ;  and  accordingly  orders  were  d» 
patched  to  the  different  generals  of  divi- 
sion within  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues  of 
Berlin,  to  march  their  corps  to  the  capital 
The  28th  of  November  was  the  day  fixed 
for  this  grand  displav,  and  all  was' bustle 
and  prenaration  for  tKe  event. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d,  I  received 
an  official  note  from  the  bureau  of  the  ad- 
iutant-general,  desiring  me  to  wait  on  him 
before  noon  that  same  day.  Concluding  it 
referred  to  my  promised  "promotion  to  the 
"  Legion,"  it  was  with  somewhat  of  a  flut- 
tered and  excited  feeling  I  found  mvself,at 
some  few  minutes  after  eleven  o'clock,  in 
the  ante-chamber,  which  already  ifU 
crowded  with  officers,  some  seeking,  some 
summoned  to  an  interview. 

In  the  midst  of  the  buzz  of  conversation^ 
which,  despite  the  reserve  of  the  place,  still 
prevailed,  1  heard  my  name  called,  and  fol- 
lowed an  aide-de-camp  along  a  passage  into 
a  large  room,  which  opened  into  a  smaller 
apartment,  where,  standing  with  his  baA 
to  the  fire,  I  i}erceived  Marshal  Berthier, 
his  only  companion  being  an  officer  in  a 
staff  uniform,  busily  engaged  writing  at  a 
table. 

"  You  are  Captain  Burke,  of  the  Eighth 
Hussars,  I  believe,  sir  ?  ■'  sjiid  the  Marshal, 
reading  slowly  from  a  slip  of  paper  he  held 
twisted  round  one  finger. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  By  birth  an  Irishman,"  continued  the 
Marshal ;  "entered  at  the  Poly  technique  ia 
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Angost,  1801.  Am  I  correct  ? ''  I  bowed. 
''Subsequently  accused  of  being  concerned 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Georges  and  Piohegru," 
resumed  he,  as  he  raised  his  eyes  slightly 
from  the  paper,  and  fixed  them  searcning* 
ly  upon  me. 

"Talsely  so,  sir,''  was  my  only  reply. 

**  You  were  acquitted  —  that  s  enough : 
a  reprimand  for  imprudence,  and  a  slight 
punishment  of  arrest,  was  all.  Since  that 
time,  you  have  conducted  yourself,  as  the 
report  of  your  commanding  officer  attests, 
with  zeal  and  steadiness." 

He  paused  here,  and  seemed  as  if  he 
expected  me  to  say  something ;  but  as  I 
thought  the  whole  a  most  strange  com- 
mencement to  the  ceremony  of  inyesting 
me  with  a  cross  of  the  Legion,  I  remained 
silent. 

''  At  Paris,  when  attached  to  the  ilitey 
you  appear  to  have  visited  the  Duchess  of 
M^ont^rrat,  and  frequented  her  aoireea.^* 

''  Once,  sir,  but  once,  I  was  in  the  house 
of  the  duchess  ;  my  visit  could  scarcely  have 
occupied  as  many  minutes  as  I  have  spent 
here  this  morning." 

''Dined  occasionally  at  the  Moisson 
d'Or,"  continued  the  Marshal,  not  noticing 
m  any  way  my  reply.  "  Well,  as  I  believe 
you  are  now  aware  that  there  are  no  secrets 
with  his  majesty's  government,  perhaps  jrou 
will  inform  me  what  are  your  relations  with 
the  Chevalier  Duchesne  r  " 

For  some  minutes  previous  my  mind  was 
dwelling  on  that  personage,  and  I  answered 
the  question  in  a  few  words,  by  stating  the 
origin  of  our  acquaintance,  and  briefly  ad- 
verting to  its  course. 

"You  correspond  with  the  chevalier?" 
said  he,  interrupting. 

"I  have  never  done  so,  nor  is  it  likely, 
from  the  manner  in  which  we  parted  last, 
that  I  ever  shall." 

"This  scarcely  confirms  that  impression, 
sir,"  said  the  Marshal,  taking  an  open  let- 
ter from  the  table  and  holding  it  up  before 
me.  "  You  know  his  handwriting — is  that 
it?" 

"  Yes ;  I  have  no  doubt  it  is." 

"  Well,  sir,  that  letter  belongs  to  you ; 
you  may  take  and  read  it.  There  is  enough 
there,  sir,  to  make  your  conduct  the  matter 
of  a  court-martial ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that 
a  warning  will  be  sufficient.  Let  this  be 
such  then*  Learn,  sir,  that  the  plottings 
of  a  poor  and  mischievous  party  harmonize 
ill  with  the  duties  of  a  brave  soldier,  and 
that  a  captain  of  the  Guards  might  choose 
more  suitable  associates  than  the  dupes  and 
double-dealers  of  the  Faubourg  St,  Ger- 
main. There  is  your  brevet  to  the  Legion, 
signed  by  the  Emperor ;  I  shall  return  it  to 
VOL.  I.— 4W 


his   majesty.      Mayhap   at    some   future 

f^riod  your  conduct  may  merit  differently, 
need  hardly  say  that  a  gentleman  so  veiy 
little  particular  m  the  choice  of  his  friends 
would  be  a  most  misplaced  subject  for  the 
honor  of  the  '  Legion.' " 

He  waved  his  hand  in  si^  for  me  to 
withdraw,and,overwhelmed  with  confusion, 
I  bowed  and  left  the  room  ;  nor  was  it  till 
the  door  closed  behind  me  that  I  felt  how 
cruelly  and  uniustly  I  had  been  treated ; 
then  suddenly  tne  blood  rushed  to  my  face 
and  temples,  my  head  seemed  as  if  it  would 
burst  at  either  side,  and  forgetting  every 
circumstance  of  place  and  condition,  I 
seized  the  handle  of  the  door  and  wrenched 
it  open. 

"  Marshal,"  said  I,  with  the  fearlessness 
of  one  resolved  at  any  risk  to  vindicate  his 
character,  "  I  know  nothing  of  this  letter 
— I  have  not  read  one  line  of  it.  I  have  no 
further  intimacy  with  the  writer  than  an 
officer  has  with  his  comrade  ;  but  if  I  am 
to  be  the  subject  of  '  espionage '  to  the  po- 
lice— if  my  chance  acquaintances  in  the 
world  are  to  be  matter  of  charges  against 
my  fealty  and  honor — if  I  who  nave  noth- 
ing but  my  sword  and  my  epaulette — ^" 

When  I  had  got  thus  far  I  saw  the  mar- 
shal's face  turn  deadly  pale,  while  the  offi- 
cer at  the  table  made  a  hurried  sign  to  me 
with  his  finger  to  be  silent.  The  door 
closed  nearly  at  the  same  instant,  and  I 
turned  my  head  round,  and  there  stood  the 
Emperor.  The  figure  is  still  before  me-^ 
he  was  standing  still,  his  hands  behind  his 
back,  and  his  low  chapeau  deeply  pressed 
upon  his  brows.  His  gray  frock  was  open, 
and  looked  as  if  disordered  from  haste. 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  said  he,  in  that  hissing 
tone  he  always  assumed  when  in  moments 
of  passion — '*  what  is  this  ?  Are  we  in  the 
bureau  of  a  minister,  or  is  this  the  sails  de 
police  f    Who  are  you,  sir  ?  " 

It  was  not  until  the  question  had  been 
repeated  that  I  found  courage  to  reply.  But 
he  waited  not  for  my  answer,  as,  snatching 
the  open  letter  from  my  fingers,  he  re- 
sumed: 

"It  is  not  thus,  sir,  you  should  come 
here.  Your  petition  or  memorial — Ha  ? 
parbleu  !  what  is  this  ?  " 

At  the  instant  his  eyes  fell  upon  the 
writing,  and  as  suddenly  his  face  grew  al- 
most livid.  With  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning he  seemed  to  peruse  the  lines.  Then, 
waving  his  hand,  he  motioned  toward  the 
door,  and  muttered,  '*  Wait  without." 

Like  one  awaking  from  a  dreadful  dream, 
I  stood,  endeavoring  to  recall  my  faculties, 
and  assure  myself  how  much  tnere  might 
be  of  reality  in  my  wandering  fancies,  when 
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I  perceived  that  a  portion  of  the  letter  re- 
mained between  my  fingers  as  the  Em- 
peror snatched  it  from  my  hand. 

A  half-finished  sentence  was  all  I  conld 
make  out ;  but  its  tone  made  me  tremble 
for  what  the  rest  of  the  epistle  might  con- 
tain : 

"Surpassed  themselves,  of  course,  my 
dear  Burke ;  and  so  has  tlie  Emperor  too. 
It  remained  for  the  campaign  in  Prussia  to 
prove  that  one  hundred  and  eighty -five 
thousand  prisoners  can  be  taken  from  an 
army  numbering  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
thousand  men.  As  to  Davoust,  who  really 
had  all  the  fighting,  though  he  wrote  no 
bulletin,  all  Paris  feels — " 

Such  was  the  morsel  I  had  saved — such 
a  specimen  of  the  insolence  of  the  entire. 

The  dreadful  fact  then  broke  suddenly 
upon  me,  that  this  letter  had  been  written 
by  Duchesne  to  effect  my  ruin  ;  and,  as  I 
stood  stupefied  with  terror,  the  door  was 
suddenly  opened,  and  the  Emperor  passed 
out.  His  eyes  were  turned  on  me  as  he 
went,  and  I  shrank  back  from  their  expres- 
sion of  withering  anger. 

"Captain  Burke!"  said  a  voice  from 
within  the  room,  for  the  door  continued 
open. 

I  entered  slowly,  but  with  a  firm  step. 
My  mind  was  made  up ;  and,  in  the  force 
of'  a  resolute  determination,  I  found 
strength  for  whatever  might  happen. 

"It  would  appear,  sir,"  said  the  Marshal, 
addressing  me  with  a  stem  and  severe  ex- 
pression 01  features — "  it  would  appear  that 
you  permit  yourself  the  widest  liberty  in 
canvassing  the  acts  of  his  Majesty  the  Em- 

Eeror ;  for  I  find  you  hero  mentioned  " — 
e  took  a  paper  from  the  table  as  he  spoke 
— "as  declaiming,  in  a  public  cafiy  on  the 
subject  of  the  Prince  de  Ilatzfeld,  and  ex- 
pressing in  no  measured  terms  your  disap- 
proval of  his  imprisonment." 

"All  that  I  said  upon  the  subject,  sir,  so 
far  as  I  can  recollect,  was  in  praise  of  the 
Emperor  for  clemency  so  well  bestowed." 

"There  was  no  high-flown  sentiment  on 
the  breach  of  honorable  confidence  effected 
in  opening  private  letters,"  said  the  Mar- 
shal, sarcastically. 

"Yes,  sir,  I  do  remember  expressing  my- 
self strongly  on  that  head." 

"I  am  not  surprised,  sir,"  interrupted 
he,  "  at  your  indignation ;  your  own  con- 
science must  havo  prompted  you  on  the 
occasion.  When  a  gentleman  has  such 
correspondents  as  the  Chevalier  Duchesne, 
he  mav  well  feel  on  a  point  like  this.  But 
enough  of  this.  I  have  his  majesty's  or- 
ders regarding  you,  which  are  as  follows — " 
Forgive  me,  I  beg  you,  sir,  the  liberty 


of  interrupting  you  for  one  moment  I 
am  an  alien,  and,  therefore,  little  versed  m 
the  habits  and  usages  of  the  land  for  whoK 
service  I  have  sh^  my  blood ;  but  I  Ht 
sure  a  Marshal  of  France  will  not  refnn  i 
kindness  to  an  officer  of  the  army,  hoi^ 
ever  humble  his  station.  I  merely  askfhi 
answer  to  one  question." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  said  the  Marshal,  quicHy. 

'*  Am  I,  as  an  officer,  at  libertv  to  resp 
my  grade,  and  quit  the  service  ?  *' 

"  Yes,  parbleu  !  "  said  he,  reddeninf- 
"ycs,  that  you  are." 

"Then,  here  I  do  so,"  rejoined  I,  dnt- 
ing  my  sword  from  its  scabbard.  "Tba 
career  I  can  no  longer  follow  honoidh 
and  independentljr,  I  shall  follow  no  mom 

"Your  corps,  sir  ?"  said  the  Marshal 

"  The  Eighth  Hussars  of  the  Guard." 

"  Take  a  note  of  that,  Gardanne.  I  shiD 
spare  you  all  unnecessary  delay  in  tendo^ 
ing  a  written  resLgnation  of  your  rank.  1 
accept  it  now.  You  leave  Berlin  in  twcntf- 
four  hours." 

I  bowed,  and  was  silent. 

"Your  passport  shall  be  made  ontifli 
Paris ;  you  shall  receive  it  to-morrow  mor 
ning."  He  motioned  with  his  hand  tomri 
the  door  as  he  concluded,  and  I  left  flii 


room. 


c< 


The  moment  I  felt  myself  alone,  ftl 
courage  which  had  sustained  me  tfarooj^ 
out  at  once  gave  way,  and  I  leaned  aciiMi 
the  wall,  and  covered  my  face  witn  m] 
hands.  Yes,  I  knew  it  in  my  heart,  flu 
whole  dream  of  life  was  over.  The  patli  ol 
glory  was  closed  to  me  forever.  All  th 
hopes  on  which,  in  sanguine  hours,  I  vai 
to  feed  my  heart,  were  scattered ;  and  ti 
the  miseries  of  my  exiled  lot  were  nw 
added  the  sorrows  of  an  unfriended,  con 
panionless  existence.  The  thought  tltfK 
no  career  was  open  to  me  came  last — iat% 
first  I  only  remembered  all  I  was  leanng 
not  the  dark  future  before  me — ^yet,  wh« 
I  called  to  mind  the  injustice  with  whid 
I  had  been  treated  —  the  system  of  "6i 
pionage  "  to  which,  as  an  alien  more  pil 
ticularly,  I  was  exposed — I  felt  I  had  im 
right,  and  that  to  have  remained  in  tb 
service  at  such  a  sacrifice  of  my  persoDi 
independence  would  have  been  rase  mi 
unworthy. 

With  a  half-broken  heart  and  faltonil 
step  I  regained  my  quarters,  where  agib 
my  grief  burst  forth  with  more  violeBC 
than  at  first.  Every  object  about  recalta 
to  me  the  career  I  was  leaving  forever ;  vA, 
wherever  mv  eye  rested,  some  emblem  I4 
to  open  f  resn  stores  of  sorrow. 

The  pistols  I  carried  at  Elchingcn,  a^ 
from  General  d'Auvergne;   an   AustnH 
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sabre  I  had  taken  from  its  owner,  still  or- 
namented with  a  little  knot  of  ribbon  Mi- 
nette  had  fastened  to  the  hilt,  hun^  above 
the  chimney,  and  I  could  scarce  Took  on 
them  without  tears.  On  the  table  still  lay 
open  the  *  ordre  du  jour*'  which  named 
me  to  the  Legion  of  Honor ;  and  now — 
the  humblest  soldier  that  carried  his  musket 
in  the  ranks  was  my  superior.  Not  all  the 
principle  on  which  I  founded  my  resolve 
was  proof  against  this  first  outburst  of  my 
sorrow. 

The  chivalrous  ardor  of  a  soldier's  life 
had  long  supplied  to  me  the  place  of  those 
appliances  to  happiness  which  other  men 
possess.  Each  day  I  followed  it  the  path 
grew  dearer  to  me.  Every  bold  and  daring 
feat,  every  deed  of  enterprise  or  danger, 
seemed  to  bring  me,  in  thought  at  least, 
nearer  to  him  wnose  greatness  was  my  idol- 
atry ;  and  now,  all  this  was  to  be  as  a  mere 
dream — a  thing  which  had  been,  and  was 
to  be  no  more. 

While  I  revolved  such  sad  reflections,  a 
single  knock  came  to  my  door.  I  opened 
it,  and  saw  a  soldier  of  my  own  regiment. 
His  dress  was  travel-stained  and  smashed, 
and  he  looked  like  one  oflf  a  long  journey. 
He  knew  me  at  once,  and  accosted  me  by 
name,  as  he  presented  a  letter  from  General 
d'Aavergne. 

"You've  had  a  smart  ride,'*  said  I,  as  I 
surveyed  his  flushed  face  and  disordered 
unifohn. 

"Yes,  captain,  from  the  'Oder.'  Our 
division  is  full  twelve  leagues  from  this.  I 
left  on  j^esterday  morning,  for  the  general 
was  particular  that  the  charger  should  not 
suffer  on  the  way ;  as  if  a  beast  like  that 
would  mind  double  the  distance." 

By  this  time  I  had  opened  the  letter, 
which  merely  contained  the  following  few 
lines: 

"  My  Dear  Bttrke,  —Every  new  arrival 
here  haa  brought  me  some  fresh  intelligence 
of  you,  and  rf  your  conduct  at  Jena ;  nor 
can  I  say  with  what  pride  I  have  heard  that 
the  Emperor  has  included  you  amonff  the 
list  of  the  'decores.'  This  is  the  day  I 
often  prophesied  for  you,  and  the  true  and 
only  refutation  against  the  calumnies  of  the 
false-hearted  and  the  envious.  I  send  you 
a  Polish  charger  for  your  ffala  review.  Ac- 
cept him  from  me,  and  helieve  that  you 
have  no  warmer  friend,  nor  more  affection- 
ate than  yours, 

"D'AuTEEGNE,  Lieut. -Gen. 
"Encampment  on  the  Oder,  Nov.  21,  1806.** 

Before  I  had  finished  reading  the  letter, 
my  eyes  grew  so  dimmed  I  could  scarcely 


trace  the  letters.  Each  word  of  kindness, 
every  token  of  praise,  now  cut  me  to  the 
heart.  How  agonizing  are  the  congratula- 
tions of  friends  on  those  events  in  life  where 
our  own  conscience  bears  reproach  against 
us — how  poignant  the  self-accusation  that 
is  elicitea  by  undeserved  eulogy  !  How 
would  Jie  think  of  my  conduct  ?  By  what 
means  should  I  convince  him  that  no  alterna- 
tive remained  to  me  ?  I  turned  away  lest 
the  honest  soldier  should  witness  my  trouble, 
and,  as  I  approached  the  window,  I  beheld, 
in  the  court-yard  beneath,  the  beautiful 
charger  which,  with  the  full  trappings 
of  a  hussar  saddle,  stood  proudly  flap- 
ping his  deep  flanks  with  his  long  silken 
tail.  With  what  a  thrill  I  surveyed  him  ! 
— ^how  my  heart  leaped,  as  I  fancied  myself 
borne  along  on  the  full  tide  of  battle,  each 
plunge  he  gave  responsive  to  the  stroke  of 
my  sword-arm  !  For  an  instant  I  forgot 
all  that  had  happened,  and  sazed  on  his 
magnificent  crest  and  splendid  shape  with 
an  ecstasy  of  delight. 

**  Ay,"  said  the  dragoon,  whose  eyes  were 
riveted  in  the  same  quarter,  "  there's  not  a 
Marshal  of  France  so  well  mounted ;  and 
he  knows  the  trumpet-call  like  the  oldest 
soldier  of  the  troop.'* 

**You  will  return  to-morrow,"  said  I, 
recovering  myself  suddenly,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  appear  composed  and  at  ease.  ' '  Well , 
then,  to-night,  I  shall  give  you  an  answer 
for  the  general.     Be  here  at  eight  o'clock." 

I  saw  that  my  troubled  air  and  broken 
voice  had  not  escaped  the  soldier's  notice, 
and  was  glad  when  the  door  closed,  and  I 
was  again  alone. 

My  first  care  was  to  write  to  the  general ; 
nor  was  it  till  after  many  efforts  I  suc- 
ceeded to  my  satisfaction  in  conveying,  in 
a  few  and  simple  words,  the  reasons  of  that 
step  which  must  embitter  my  future  life. 
I  explained  how  deeply  continued  mistrust 
had  wounded  me;  how  my  spirit,  as  a  soldier 
and  a  gentleman,  revolted  at  the  "espion- 
age" established  over  my  actions;  that  it 
was  in  weighing  these  insults  against  the 
wreck  of  all  my  hopes,  I  had  chosen  that 
path  which  had  neither  fame,  nor  rank, 
nor  honor,  but  still  left  me  an  untram- 
meled  spirit,  and  a  mind  at  peace  with  itself. 

*'I  have  now,"  said  I,  "to  begin  the 
world  anew,  without  one  clue  to  guide  me. 
Every  illusion  with  which  I  had  invested 
life  has  left  me  ;  I  must  choose  both  a 
career  and  a  country,  and  bear  with  me 
from  this  nothing  but  the  heartfelt  grati- 
tude I  shall  ever  retain  for  one  who  be- 
friended me  through  weal  and  woe,  and 
whose  memory  I  shall  bless  while  Hive." 

I  felt  relieved  and  more  at  ease  when  I 
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finished  this  letter ;  the  endeayer  to  set  my 
conduct  in  its  true  light  to  another  had 
also  its  effect  upon  my  own  convictions.  I 
knew,  besides,  that  I  had  sacrificed  to  my 
determination  all  my  worldly  prospects,  and 
believed,  that  where  self-mtcrest  warred 
with  principle,  the  right  course  could 
scarcely  be  doubtful. 

All  this  time,  not  one  thought  ever  oc- 
curred to  me  how  I  was  to  meet  the  future. 
It  was  strange,  but  so  perfectly  had  the 
present  crisis  filled  my  mmd,  there  was  not 
room  for  even  a  glance  at  wliat  was  to  come. 

My  passport  was  made  out  for  Paris,  and 
thither  I  must  go.  So  much  was  decided 
for  me  without  intervention  on  my  part; 
and  now  it  only  remained  for  me  to  dispose 
of  the  little  trappings  of  my  former  estate, 
and  take  the  road. 

The  Jews  who  always  accompanied  the 
army,  offered  a  speedy  resource  in  this 
emergency.  My  anxiety  to  leave  Berlin  by 
daybreak,  and  thus  avoid  a  meeting  of  any 
acquaintances  there,  made  me  accei)t  of  the 
sums  they  offered.  To  them  such  negotia- 
tions were  of  daily  occurrence,  and  they 
well  knew  how  to  profit  by  them.  My  whole 
worldly  wealth  consisted  of  two  hundred 
Napoleons,  and  with  this  small  pittance  to 
begin  life,  I  sat  myself  down  to  think 
whither  I  should  turn,  or  what  course  adopt. 

The  night  passed  over  thus,  and  when 
day  dawned,  I  had  not  closed  my  eyes. 
About  four  o'clock,  the  diligence  in  which 
I  had  secured  a  place  for  AV^imar  drew  up 
at  my  door.  I  hurried  down,  and  mount- 
ing to  a  seat  beside  the  conducteur,  I  buried 
my  face  in  the  folds  of  my  cloak,  nor  dared 
to  look  up  until  we  had  passed  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  city,  and  were  traveling 
along  on  the  vast  plain  of  sand  which  sur- 
rounds Berlin. 

The  conducteur  was  a  Prussian,  and  di- 
vining my  military  capacity  in  my  appear- 
ance, he  maintained  a  cold  and  uistant 
civility  ;  never  speaking,  except  when  spo- 
ken to,  and  even  then  in  as  few  words  as 
possible.  This  was  itself  a  relief  to  me ; 
my  heart  was  too  full  of  its  own  sufferings 
to  find  pleasure  in  convci^sation,  and  I 
dreamed  away  the  hours  till  nightfall. 


CHAPTER    LXXI. 


A   FOREST   PATH. 


WHEif  I  reached  Weimar,  I  quitted  the 
diligence,  resolved  to  make  the  remainder 
of  the  journey  on  foot,  for  thus  I  should 
both  econonuzc  the  little  means  I  possessed, 


and  escape  many  of  the  questionings  and 
inquiries  to  which,  as  a  traveler  by  puMc 
conveyance,  I  was  exposed.  Knapsack  on 
shoulder  then,  and  staff  in  hand,  Iplodded 
onward  ;  and  although  frequently  cominj 
up  with  others  on  their  w^ay  homeward,  1 
avoided  all  companionship  with  thoee 
whom  I  could  no  longer  think  of  as  com- 
rades. 

The  two  tides  of  population  which  met 
upon  that  great  highway  told  the  whole 
history  of  war.  Here  came  the  young  sol- 
diers, fresh  enrolled  in  the  conscription, 
glowing  with  ardor,  and  bounding  with 
life  ana  buoyancy,  and  mingling  their  vil- 
lage songs  with  warlike  chante.  ThePB^ 
footsore  and  weary,  with  tattered  uniform 
and  wcatherbcaten  look,  toiled  alonff  the 
tired  veteran,  turning,  as  he  went,a^aiioe 
of  compassionate  contempt  on  those  whoie 
wild  **  vivas  ^'  burst  forth  in  greeting,  h 
for  me,  I  could  neither  partake  of  the  hid 
hopes  of  the  one,  nor  sympathize  with  the 
war-worn  nature  of  the  other.  Disappoint- 
ment, bitter  disappointment  in  every  ch^ 
rished  expectation,  had  thrown  a  chill  over 
me,  and  I  wanted  even  the  energy  to  be- 
come reckless.  In  this  state,  I  didnotdtfe 
to  face  the  future,  but  in  moody  despond- 
ency reflected  on  the  past.  Was  this  the 
destiny  Marie  de  Meudon  predicted  fcf 
me  ?  was  the  ever-present  thought  of  mj 
mmd.  Is  it  thus  I  should  appear  before 
her  ? 

A  hundred  times  came  the  thought  to 
join  the  new  levies  as  a  soldier,  to  carry  a 
musket  in  the  ranks  ;  but  then  came  back 
in  all  its  force  the  memory  of  tlie  distrait 
and  suspicion  my  services  had  met  with; 
the  conviction  hourly  became  clearer  to  me^ 
that  I  fought  not  for  liberty,  but  despotian 
— that  it  was  not  freedom,  but  slavery,  h 
whose  cause  I  shed  my  blood. 

To  avoid  meeting  with  the  detacbmenii 
which  each  day  occupied  the  road,  I  turned 
from  the  chaussee  on  passing  Eisenach,  and 
took  a  forest  path  that  led  through  MnPr 
bach  to  Fulda.  My  path  led  through  th» 
Creutz  Mountains,  a  wild  and  unfrequentei 
tract  of  country,  where  few  cottages  wei* 
to  be  seen,  antl  scarcely  a  village  existed. 
Vast  forests  of  dark  pines,  or  bleak  ani 
barren  mountains,  stretched  away  on  either 
side ;  a  few  patches  of  miserable  tillig^ 
here  and  there  met  the  view  ;  but  thescea* 
was  one  of  saddening  influence,  and  her- 
monized  but  too  nearly  with  my  own  de- 
spondency. 

To  reach  a  place  of  shelter  for  the  night 
I  was  more  than  once  obliged  to  walk 
twelve  leagues  during  the  day,  andhadthtf 
to  set  out  before  daylight     This  exertion 
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however,  brought  its  own  reward :  the 
stimalant  of  labor,  the  necessitjr  of  a  task, 
gradually  allayed  the  mental  irritation  I 
suffered  tmder ;  a  healthier  and  more  man- 
ly tone  of  thinking  succeeded  to  my  former 
regrets,  and  with  a  heart  elevated,  if  not 
cheered,  I  continued  my  way. 

The  third  day  of  my  toilsome  ioumey 
was  drawing  to  a  close — a  mass  of  heavy 
and  lowering  clouds,  dark  and  thunder- 
charged,  slowly  moved  along  the  sky— and 
a  low,  moaning  sound,  that  seemed  to  si^h 
along  the  ground,  boded  the  approach  of  a 
storm.  I  was  still  three  leagues  from  my 
halting-place,  and  began  to  deliberate  with- 
in myself  whether  the  dense  pine  wood, 
which  came  down  to  the  side  of  the  road, 
might  not  afford  a  safer  refuse  from  the 
hurricane,  than  the  chances  oi  reaching  a 
house  before  it  broke  forth. 

The  shepherds  who  frequented  these 
dreary  tracts  often  erected  little  huts  of 
bark  as  a  shelter  against  the  cold  and  sever- 
ity of  the  wintry  days,  and  to  find  out  one 
OI  these  now  was  my  great  endeavor.  Scarce- 
ly had  I  formed  tne  resolve,  when  I  per- 
ceived a  small  path  opening  into  the  wood, 
at  the  entrance  to  which  a  piece  of  board 
nailed  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  gave  tid- 
ings that  such  a  place  of  security  was  not 
tax  distant.  These  si^s  of  forest  life  I  had 
learned  in  my  wandenngs,  and  now  strode 
forward  with  renewed  vigor. 

The  path  led  gradually  upward,  along 
the  mountain  side,  which  soon  became  so 
incumbered  with  brushwood  that  I  had 
much  difficulty  in  pushing  my  way ;  and 
at  last  began  to  doubt  wheflier  I  might  not 
have  wandered  from  the  track.  The  dark- 
ness was  now  complete — night  had  fallen, 
and  a  heavy  crashing  rain  poured  down  up- 
on the  treetops,  but  could  not  penetrate 
through  their  tangled  shelter.  The  wind, 
too,  swept  in  loud  gusts  above,  and  the 
long-threatened  storm  began.  A  loud, 
deafening  roar,  like  that  oi  the  sea  itself, 
arose,  as  the  leafy  branches  bent  before  the 
blast,  or  snapped  with  sudden  shock  beneath 
the  hurricane ;  clap  after  clap  of  thunder 
resounded,  and  then  the  rain  descended  in 
torrents — ^the  heavy  drops,  at  last,  trickling 
from  leaf  to  leaf,  reaching  me  as  I  stood. 
Once  more  I  pushed  forward,  and  had  not 
gone  many  paces  when  the  red  glare  of  a  fire 
caught  my  eye.  Steadfastly  fastening  my 
gaze  upon  the  flame,  I  hurried  on,  and  at 
length  perceived  with  ecstasy  that  the  light 
issued  n-om  the  window  of  a  small  hovel, 
such  as  I  have  already  mentioned.  To  gain 
the  entrance  of  the  nut  I  was  obliged  to 
pass  the  window,  and  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  give  a   glance   at  the  inte- 


rior, whose  cheerful  blaze  betokened  habi- 
tation. 

It  was  not  without  surprise  that,instead  of 
the  fiffure  of  a  shepherd  reposing  beside  his 
fire,  I  beheld  that  of  an  old  man,  whose 
dress  bespoke  the  priest,  kneeling  in  deep 
devotion  at  the  foot  of  a  small  crucifix  at- 
tached to  the  wall.  Not  all  the  wild  sounds 
of  the  raging  storm  seemed  to  turn  his  at- 
tention from  the  object  of  his  worship — his 
eyes  were  closed,  but  the  head  thrown  back- 
ward showed  his  face  upturned,  when  the 
lips  moved  rapidly  in  prayer.  Never  had 
I  beheld  so  perfect  a  picture  of  intense  de- 
votional feeling— every  line  in  his  marked 
countenance  indicated  the  tension  of  a  mind 
filled  with  one  engrossing  thought,  while 
his  tremulous  hands,  clasped  before  him, 
shook  with  the  tremor  of  strong  emotion. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  loud  warring  of 
the  elements  that  peaceful  figure,  raised 
above  earth  and  its  troubles,  in  the  spirit  of 
his  holy  communing — how  deeply  touching 
the  calm  serenity  of  his  holy  brow,  with  the 
rolling  crash  of  falling  branches,  and  the 
deep  oaying  of  the  storm  I  I  did  not  dare 
to  interrupt  him,  and  when  I  did  approach 
the  door  it  was  with  silent  step  and  noise- 
less gesture.  As  I  stood,  the  old  priest— 
for  now  I  saw  that  he  was  such — concluded 
his  prayer,  and  detaching  his  crucifix  from 
the  wall,  he  kissed  it  reverently,  and  placed 
it  in  his  bosom ;  then,  rising  slowly  from 
his  knees,  he  turned  toward  me.  A  slight 
start  of  surprise,  as  quickly  followed  hy  a 
smile  of  kindly  greeting,  escaped  him,  while 
he  said  in  French, 

"You  are  welcome,  my  son — come  in 
and  share  with  me  the  shelter,  for  it  is  a 
wild  night." 

"  A  wild  night,  indeed,  father,"  said  I, 
casting  my  eyes  around  the  little  hut,  where 
nothing  indicated  the  appearance  of  habita^ 
tion.  '*I  could  have  wished  you  a  better 
home  than  this  against  the  storms  of 
winter." 

"I  am  a  traveler  like  yourself,"  said  he, 
smiling  at  my  mistake  ;  "and  a  country- 
man, too,  if  I  mistake  not." 

The  accents  in  which  these  words  were 
spoken  pronounced  him  a  Frenchman,  and 
a  very  little  sufficed  to  ratify  the  terms  of 
our  companionship ;  and  having  thrown  a 
fresh  billet  on  the  fire,  we  both  seated  our- 
selves before  it.  My  wallet  was,  fortunate- 
ly, better  stored  than  the  good  father's,  and 
having  produced  its  contents,  we  supped 
cheerfully,  and  like  men  who  were  not  eat- 
ing their  first  bivouac  meal. 

"  I  perceive,  father,"  said  I,  as  I  remarked 
the  manner  in  which  he  disposed  of  his 
viands — "  I  perceive  you  have  campaigned 
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ere  now— the  habits  of  the  service  are  not 
easily  mistaken/' 

^'1  did  not  need  that  obsenration  of 
yonrs/'  replied  he,  laughing  shghtly,  **  to 
convince  me  you  were  a  soldier ;  for,  as  you 
truly  say,  the  camp  leaves  its  indelible  traces 
behind  it.  You  are  hastening  on  to  Berlin, 
I  suppose  ?  " 

I  blushed  deeply  at  the  question — ^the 
shame  of  my  changed  condition  had  been 
hitherto  confined  to  my  own  heart,  but  now 
it  was  to  be  confessed  before  a  stranger. 

**I  ask  your  pardon,  my  son,  for  a  ques- 
tion I  had  no  right  to  ask — ^and  even  there, 
again,  I  but  showed  my  soldier  education. 
I  am  returning  to  France,  and  in  seeking  a 
short  path  from  £isenach,  found  myself 
where  you  see,  as  night  was  falling,  well 
content  to  be  so  well  lodged — all  the  more, 
if  I  am  to  have  your  companionship. '' 

Few  and  simple  as  these  words  were,  there 
was  a  tone  of  frankness  in  them,  not  less 
than  the  evidence  of  a  certain  good  breed- 
ing, by  which  he  apologized  for  his  own 
curiositj;  in  specking  thus  freely  of  himself, 
that  satisfied  me  at  once ;  and  I  hastened 
to  inform  him  that  circumstances  had  in- 
duced me  to  leave  the  service,  in  which  I 
had  been  a  captain,  and  that  I  was  now, 
like  himself,  returning  to  France. 

*'  You  must  not  think,  father,"  added  I, 
with  some  eagerness — "  You  must  not  think 
that  other  reasons  than  my  own  free  will 
have  made  me  cease  to  be  a  soldier." 

*^  It  would  ill  become  me  to  have  borne 
such  a  suspicion,"  interrupted  he,  quickly. 
"  When  one  so  young  and  full  of  life  as 
you  are  leaves  the  path  where  lie  honor, 
and  rank,  and  fame,  he  must  have  cause  to 
make  the  sacrifice — for  I  can  scarce  think 
that,  at  your  age,  these  things  seem  nought 
to  your  eyes." 

*^  You  are  right,  father,  they  ai'e  not  so ; 
they  have  been  my  guiding  stars  for  many 
a  day — alas !  that  they  can  be  such  no 
longer ! " 

"  There  are  higher  hopes  to  cherish  than 
these,"  said  he,  solemnly;  "higher  than 
the  loftiest  longings  of  ambition,  but  we  all 
of  us  cling  to  the  things  of  life,  till  in  their 

Serishable  nature  they  wean  us  off  with 
isappointmcnt  and  sorrow.  From  such  a 
trial  am  I  now  suffering,"  added  he,  in  a 
low  voice,  while  the  tears  rose  to  his  eyes 
and  slowly  coursed  alon^  his  pale  cheeks. 

There  was  a  pause  neither  of  us  felt  in- 
clined to  break,  when  at  length  the  priest 
said, 

"  What  was  your  corps  in  the  service  ?  " 

"  The  Eighth  Hussars  of  the  Guard," 
said  I,  trembling  at  every  word. 

"Ah,  he  was  in  the  *  Guides,'  "  repeat- 


ed he,  mournfully,  to  himself ;  "  you  knew 
the  regiment  ?  " 

"Yes,  they  belonged  to  the  Guard  also ; 
they  wore  no  epaulettes^  but  a  small  gold 
arrow  on  the  collar." 

"Like  this,"  said  he,  unfastening  the 
breast  of  his  cassock,  and  taking  out  a  small 
package,  which,  among  other  things,  con- 
tained the  designation  of  the  Corps  des 
Guides  in  an  arrow  of  gold  embroidery. 
"  Had  he  not  b^utiful  hair,  long  and  silky 
as  a  girl's  ?  "  said  he,  as  he  produced  a  lock 
of  light  and  sunny  brown.  "Poor  Al- 
phonse  I  thou  wouldst  have  been  twenty 
hadst  thou  lived  till  yesterday.  If  I  shed 
tears,  young  man,  it  is  because  I  have  lost 
the  great  e^hly  solace  of  my  solitary  life  ; 
others  have  kindred  and  friends,  have  hap- 
py homes,  which,  even  when  bereavementa 
come,  with  time  will  heal  up  the  wound — 
I  had  but  him  ! " 

"  He  was  your  nephew,  perhaps  ?  "  said 
I,  half  fearing  to  interfere  witn  his  sor- 


row. 


The  old  man  shook  his  head  in  token  of 
dissent,  while  he  muttered  to  himself, 

"  Auerstadt  may  be  a  proud  memory  to 
some,  to  me  it  is  a  word  of  sorrow  and 
mourning.  The  story  is  but  a  short  one— 
alas  !  it  has  but  one  color  throughout : 

"  Count  Louis  de  Meringues — of  whom 
you  have  doubtless  heard  ^at  he  rode  as 
postilion  to  the  carriage  of  his  sovereign  in 
the  celebrated  flight  to  Vareunes — fell  bv 
the  guillotine  the  week  after  the  kin^^ 
trial ;  the  countess  was  executed  on  the 
same  scaffold  as  her  husband.  I  was  the 
priest  who  accompanied  her  at  the  moment^ 
and  in  my  arms  sue  placed  her  only  child, 
an  infant  boy  of  two  years.  There  was  a 
cry  among  the  crowd  to  have  the  child  ex- 
ecuted also,  and  many  called  out  that  the 
spawn  would  be  a  serpent  one  day,  and  it 
were  better  to  crush  it  while  it  was  time  ; 
but  the  little  fellow  was  so  handsome,  and 
looked  so  winningly  around  him  on  the 
armed  ranks  and  the  glancing  weapons, 
that  even  their  cruel  hearts  relented,  and 
he  was  spared.  It  is  to  me  like  yesterday, 
as  I  remember  every  minute  circumstance ; 
I  can  recall  even  the  very  faces  of  that 
troubled  and  excited  assemblage,  that  at 
one  moment  screamed  aloud  for  blood,  and 
at  the  next  were  convulsed  with  Gava,ge 
laughter.  As  I  forced  my  way  throu^ 
the  dense  array,  a  rude  arm  was  stretched 
out  from  the  mass,  and  a  finger  dripping 
with  the  gore  of  the  scaffold  was  drawn 
across  the  boy's  face,  while  a  ruffian  voice 
exclaimed — *The  Meringues  were  ever 
proud  of  their  blood,  let  us  see  if  it  be  red- 
der than  other  people's.'    The  child  laugh- 
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ed,  and  the  mob,  with  horrid  mockery, 
laughed  too. 

"I  took  him  home  with  mo  to  my  pres- 
hrtere  at  Sevres — for  that  was  my  parish — 
and  we  lived  together  in  peace  until  the  ter- 
rible decree  was  issued  which  proclaimed  all 
Fbnce  atheist;  then  we  wandered  south- 
tard,  toward  that  good  land  which,  through 
sreiy  vicissitude,  was  true  to  its  faith  and 
its  king.  La  Vendee.  At  Lyons  we  were 
DKt  by  a  party  of  the  revolutionary  soldiers, 
rho,  with  a  *  commissaire '  of  the  govern- 
Bent,  were  engaged  in  raising  young  men 
hr  the  conscription.  Alphonse,  who  was 
twelve  years  old,  felt  all  a  boy's  enthusiasm 
it  the  warlike  display  before  him,  and  per- 
naded  me  to  follow  the  crowd  into  the 
'Place  des  Terreaux,*  whei*e  the  numbers 
were  read  out. 

"*Panl  Ducos,' cried  a  voice  aloud,  as 
we  approached  the  stage  on  which  the 
eommissary  and  his  staff  were  standing — 
'where  is  this  Paul  Ducos  ?' 

"  'I  am  here,'  replied  a  fine,  frank-look- 
ing youth,  of  some  fifteen  years ;  *  but  my 
father  is  blind,  and  I  cannot  leave  him.' 

"  *  We  shall  soon  see  that,'  called  out 
the  commissary.  '  Clerk,  read  out  his  sig- 
udemeni,* 

"*Paul  Ducos,  son  of  Eugene  Ducos, 
fonnerly  calling  himself  Count  Ducos  de 
la  Brocfie— ' 

"'Down  with  the  royalists — ^  bas  the 
Umds ! '  screamed  the  mob,  not  suffering 
ue  remainder  to  be  heard. 

"'Approach,  Paul  Ducos,'  said  the 
Oommissarv. 

"'Wait  here,  father,'  whispered  the 
JWth  ;  'I  will  come  back  presently.'  But 
^  old  man,  a  fine  and  venerable  figure, 
Uie  remnant  of  a  noble  race,  lield  him  fast, 
md,  as  his  lips  trembled,  said,  'Do  not 
have  me,  Paul — my  child,  my  comforter, 
Hay  near  me.' 

"The  bo)r  looked  round  him  for  one  face 
rf  kindly  pity  in  this  emergency,  when, 
taming  toward  me,  he  said,  rapidly,  '  Stand 
Bear  him.'  He  broke  from  the  old  man's 
cnbraoe,  and,  rushing  through  the  crowd, 
BU)nnted  the  scaffold. 

"'You  are  drawn  for  the  conscription, 
ywng  man,'  said  the  Commissary  ;  '  but, 
AGoosideration  of  vour  father's  infirmity, 
»  mbstitute  will  fee  accepted — have  you 
«ich  ?' 

"The  boy  shook  his  head  mournfully 
^  in  silence. 

/"Have  you  any  friend  who  would  as- 
•irt  you  here  ?  fiethink  you  awhile,'  re- 
yiail  the  Commissary,  who,  for  his  station 
ttd  duties,  was  a  land  and  benevolent 
Ban. 


" '  I  have  none  ;  they  have  left  us  no- 
thing, neither  home  nor  friends,'  said  the 
youth  bitterly ;  'and,  if  it  were  not  for  his 
sake,  I  care  not  what  they  do  with  me.' 

"  'Down  with  the  tyrants  !'  yelled  the 
mob,  as  they  heard  these  haughty  words. 

"  'Then  your  fate  is  decreed,'  resumed 
the  Commissary. 

"  'No,  not  yet !'  cried  out  Alphonse,  as, 
breaking  from*  my  side,  he  gained  the  steps 
and  mounted  the  platform — '  I  will  be  his 
substitute  I' 

"  Oh  !  how  shall  I  tell  the  bitter  anguish 
of  that  moment,  which  at  once  dispelled 
the  last  remaining  hope  I  cherished,  and 
left  me  destitute  forever.  As  I  dashed  the 
tears  from  my  eyes  and  looked  up,  the  two 
boys  were  locked  in  each  other's  arms.  It 
was  a  sight  to  have  melted  any  heart,  save 
those  around  them ;  but  bloodshed  and 
crime  had  choked  up  every  avenue  of  feel- 
ing, and  left  them,  not  men,  but  tigers. 

"'Alphonse  de  Meringues,'  cried  out 
the  boy,  in  answer  to  a  question  regarding 
his  name. 

'"There  is  no  such  designation  in 
France,'  said  a  grim-looking,  hard-featured 
man,  who,  wearing  the  tricolored  scarf,  sat 
at  the  table  beside  the  clerk. 

"  '  I  was  never  called  by  any  other,'  re- 
joined the  youth,  proudly. 

"'Citizen  Meringues,'  interposed  the 
Commissary,  mildly,  '  what  is  your  age  ?' 

'f  I  know  not  the  years,'  replied  he; 
'  but  I  have  heard  that  I  was  but  an  infant 
when  they  slew  my  father.' 

"A  fierce  roar  of  passion  broke  from 
the  mob  below  the  scaffold  as  they  heard 
this,  and  again  the  cry  broke  forth — 'Down 
with  the  tyrants  ! ' 

"  '  Art  Ihou,  then,  the  son  of  that  base 
sycophant  who  rode  courier  to  the  Capet  to 
Varennes  ? '  said  the  hard-featured  man  at 
the  table. 

"  'Of  the  tniest  gentleman  of  France,' 
called  out  a  loud  voice  from  below  the  plat- 
form. ^  Vive  le  roir  It  was  the  blind 
man  who  spoke,  and  waved  his  cap  above 
his  head. 

"  '  To  the  guillotine — to  the  guillotine ! ' 
screamed  a  hundred  voices,  in  tones  wilder 
than  the  cries  of  famished  wolves,  as,  seiz- 
ing the  aged  man,  they  tore  his  clothes  to 
very  rags.  In  an  instant  all  attention  was 
turned  from  the  platform  to  the  scene  l)e- 
low  it,  where,  with  shouts  and  screams  of 
fury,  the  terrible  mob  yelled  aloud  for 
blood.  In  vain  the  guards  endeavored  to 
keep  back  the  people,  who  twice  rescued 
their  victim  from  the  hands  of  the  soldiery, 
and  already  a  confused  murmur  rose  that 
the  commissary  himself  was  a  traitor  to  the 
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Sublic,  and  favoFed  tlie  tyrants,  when  a 
ully  clanking  sound  rose  above  the  tumnlt, 
and  a  cheer  of  triumph  proclaimed  the  ap- 
proach of  the  instrument  of  torture. 

"In  their  impetuous  torrent  of  ven- 
geance they  had  dragged  the  guillotine 
from  the  distant  end  of  the  '  Place/  where 
it  usually  stood,  and  there  now  still  knelt 
the  figure  of  a  condemned  man,  lashed 
with  his  arms  behind  him,  on  the  platform, 
awaiting  the  moment  of  his  doom.  Oh  ! 
that  terrible  face,  on  which  death  had 
already  set  its  seal.  With  glazed,  lackluster 
eye,  and  cheek  leaden  and  quivering,  he 

f^azed  around  on  the  fiendish  countenances 
ike  one  awakening  from  a  dream,  his  lips 
parted  as  though  to  speak,  but  no  sound 
came  forth. 

"  *  Place — place  for  Monsieur  le  Mar- 
quis I '  shouted  a  niflian,  as  he  assisted  to 
raise  the  figure  of  the  blind  man  up  the 
steps ;  and  a  ribald  yell  of  fiendish  laugh- 
ter followed  the  brul^l  lest. 

"  *  Thou  art  to  make  thy  journey  in 
most  noble  company,'  said  another  to  the 
culprit  on  the  platform. 

"'An  he  see  not  his  way  in  the  next 
world  better  than  in  this,  thou  must  lend 
him  a  hand,  friend,'  said  a  third.  And 
with  manjT  a  ruffian  joke  they  taunted 
their  victims,  who  stood  on  the  last 
threshold  of  life. 

"Among  the  crowd  upon  the  scaffold  of 
the  fi^uillotine  I  could  see  the  figure  of  .the 
blind  man  as  it  leaned  and  fell  on  cither 
side,  as  the  movement  of  the  mob  bore  it. 

"  ^  Parhleul  these  royalists  would  rather 
kneel  than  stand,'  said  a  voice,  as  they  in 
vain  essayed  to  make  the  old  man  place  his 
feet  under  him ;  and  ere  the  laughter 
which  this  rude  jest  excited  ceased,  a  cry 
broke  forth  of — '  lie  is  dead — ^lie  is  dead  ! ' 
And,  with  a  heavy  sumph,  the  body  fell 
from  their  hands,  for,  when  their  power  of 
cruelty  ended,  they  cared  not  for  the  corpse. 

"It  was  true:  life  was  extinct,  none 
knew  how — whether  from  the  violence  of 
the  mob  in  its  first  outbreak,  or  that  a  long- 
suffering  heart  had  burst  at  last — ^but  the 
chord  was  snapi)ed :  and  he  whose  proud 
soul  lately  dened  the  countless  thousands 
around,  now  slept  with  the  dead. 

"  In  a  few  seconds  it  seemed  as  though 
they  felt  that  a  power  stronger  than  their 
own  had  interposed  between  tliem  and  their 
vengeance,  Aid  they  stood  almost  a|^hast 
before  the  corpse,  where  no  trace  of  blood 
proclaimed  it  to  bo  their  own  ;  then,  rally- 
ing from  this  stupor,  with  one  voice  they 
demanded  that  tlie  son  should  atone  for 
the  crimes  of  the  father. 

"*I  am  ready,'  cried  the  youth,  in  a 


voice  above  the  tumult.  '  I  did  not  deem 
I  could  be  grateful  to  ye  for  aught,  but  I 
am  for  this.' 

"To  no  purpose  did  the  Gommiflnzy 
propose  a  delay  in  the  sentence ;  he  was  un- 
supported by  his  colleagues — the  passioDi 
of  the  mob  rose  higher  and  higher— the 
thirst  for  blood  unslaked,  became  inteiuB 
and  maddening,  and  they  danced  in  frantic 
glee  around  the  guillotine,  while  thej 
chanted  one  of  the  demoniac  songs  of  the 
scaffold. 

"  In  this  moment,  when  the  ton'ent  m 
in  one  direction,  Alphonse  might  have  ei- 
caped  all  notice,  but  that  the  condemned 
vouth  turned  to  embrace  him  once  man 
before  he  descended  from  the  platform. 

"  '  They  are  so  sorry  to  separate,  it  is  I 
shame  to  part  them,'  cried  a  ruffian  in  the 
crowd. 

"  *  You  forget,  citizen,  that  this  boyii 
his  substitute,  said  the  Commissary,  mild- 
ly ;  '  the  Republic  must  not  be  cheated  ol 
its  defenders.' 

"'  Vive  la  Republique!^  cried  the  ed- 
diers,  and  the  cry  was  re-echoed  by  thou- 
sands, while  amid  their  cheers  there  roee 
the  last  faint  sigh  of  an  expiring  victim. 

"  The  scene  was  over,  the  crowd  dispcrsedi 
and  the  soldiers  marched  back  to  quarter^ 
accompanied  by  some  hundred  conscripti^ 
among  whom  was  Alphonse,  a  vagae^ 
troubled  expression  betokening  that  he 
scarce  knew  what  had  happened  around  him. 

"  The  regiment  to  which  he  was  appointed 
was  at  Toulon,  and  there  I  followed  him. 
Tiiey  were  ordered  to  the  north  of  Italf 
soon  after,  and  thence  to  Egypt.  Throum 
the  battle-fields  of  Mount  Tabor  and  tne 
Pyramids  I  was  ever  beside  him  ;  on  the 
heights  of  Austerlitz  I  stanched  his  woondi^ 
and  I  laid  him  beneath  the  earth  on  tht 
field  of  Auorstiidt" 

The  old  man's  voice  trembled  andbecama 
feeble  as  he  finished  speaking,  and  a  settled 
expression  of  grief  clothed  his  featurei^ 
which  were  pale  as  death. 

"  I  must  see  Se\Tes  once  more,"  said  h^ 
after  a  pause ;  "  I  must  look  on  the  dd 
houses  of  the  village,  and  the  little  garden!^ 
and  the  venerable  church  ;  they  will  bo  the 
only  things  to  greet  me  there  now,  but  I 
must  gaze  on  them  ere  I  close  my  eyes  to 
this  world  and  its  cares." 

"Come,  come,  father,"  said  I,  "to  one 
who  has  acted  so  noble  a  part  as  yours,  life 
is  iiovor  without  its  own  means  of  happt 
iiess." 

"I  Bi)oke  not  of  death,"  replied  h^ 
mildly;  "but  the  holy  calm  of  a  convent 
will  better  suit  my  seared  and  worn  heait 
than  all  that  theVorld  calls  its  joys  and 
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pleasares.    Yon^  who  are  young  and  full  of 
nope—** 

<' Alas  I  father^  speak  not  thus ;  one  can 
better  endure  the  lowering  skies  of  misfor- 
tune as  the  evening  of  life  draws  near,  than 
when  the  morn  of  existence  is  breaking. 
To  me,  with  youth  and  health,  there  is  no 
future — no  hope." 

"I  will  not  hear  you  speak  thus,"  said 
the  priest;  ^'fatigue  and  weariness  are  on 
ou  now.    Wait  until  to-morrow — ^we  shall 

fellow-travelers  together — and  then,  if 
ou  will  reveal  to  me  your  story,  mayhap  my 
ong  experience  of  the  world  may  suggest 
comfort  and  consolation  where  you  can  see 
neither." 

The  storm  by  this  time  had  abated  much 
of  its  violence,  and  across  the  moon  the 
large  clouds  were  wafted  speedily,  disclosing 
bnght  patches  of  light  at  every  moment 

"  Such  is  our  life  here,"  saia  the  father, 
''alternating  with  its  days  of  happiness  and 
sorrow.  Let  us  learn,  then,  in  the  dark 
hour  of  our  destiny,  to  bear  the  glare  of  our 
better  fortunes,  foV,  believe  me,  that  when 
our  joys  are  greatest,  so  are  our  trials  also. " 

He  ceased  speaking,  and  I  saw  that  soon 
afterward  his  lips  moved  as  if  in  prayer. 
I  now  laid  myself  down  in  my  cloak  be- 
side the  fire,  and  was  soon  buried  in  a  sleep 
too  sound  even  for  a  dream. 


CHAPTER  LXXII. 


A  CHANCE  MEETING. 


WrTH  the  good  priest  of  Sevres  I  jour- 
neyed alon^  toward  the  frontier  of  France, 
ever  selecting  the  least  frequented  paths, 
and  such  as  were  not  likfelj[  to  be  taken  by 
the  troops  of  soldiery  which  daily  moved 
toward  IJerlin.  The  frankness  of  my  com- 
panion had  made  me  soon  at  ease  with  him, 
and  I  told  him,  without  reserve,  the  story  of 
my  life,  down  to  the  decisive  moment  of 
my  leaving  the  army. 

"You  see,  father,"  said  I,  "how  com- 
pletely my  career  has  failed — how,  with  all 
the  ardor  of  a  soldier,  with  all  the  devotion 
of  a  follower,  I  have  adhered  to  the  Em- 
peror's fortunes,  and  yet — " 

"Your  ambition,  however  great  it  was, 
could  not  stifle  conscience.  I  can  believe 
it  well.  They  who  go  forth  to  the  wars, 
^th  high  hopes  and  oounding  hearts — ^who 
picture  to  their  minds  the  glorious  rewards 
of  great  achievements— should  blind  their 
eyes  to  the  horrors  and  injustice  of  the 
cause  they  bleed  for.  Any  sympathy  with 
misfortone  would  sap  the  very  principle  of 


that  heroism  whose  essence  is  success.  Men 
cannot  play  the  double  game,  even  in  mat* 
ters  of  worldly  ambition.  Had  you  not 
listened  to  the  promptings  of  your  heart, 
vou  had  been  greater ;  had  you  not  fol- 
lowed the  dazzling  ^lare  of  your  hopes,  you 
had  been  happier— both  you  could  scarcely 
be.  Be  assured  of  this,  my  son,  the  tri- 
umphs of  a  country  can  only  be  enjoyed  by 
the  child  of  the  soil ;  the  brave  soldier, 
who  lends  his  arm  to  the  cause,  feels  he  has 
littlepart  in  the  glory." 

"True,  indeed — most  true — I  feel  it." 

"  And  were  it  otherwise,  how  unsatisfying 
is  the  thirst  for  that  same  glory,  how 
endless  the  path  that  leads  to  it,  how  many 
regrets  accompany  it,  how  many  ties  broken, 
how  many  friendships  forfeited !  No,  no ; 
return  to  your  own  land — to  the  country  of 
your  birth  ;  some  honorable  career  will  al- 
wavs  present  itself  to  him  who  seeks  but 
independence,  and  the  integrity  of  his  own 
heart.  Beneath  the  conquering  eagles  of 
the  Emperor  there  are  men  of  every  shade 
of  political  opinion — for  the  conscription  is 
pitiless.  There  are  Royalists,  who  love 
their  king,  and  hate  the  usurper ;  there  are 
Jacobins,  who  worship  freedom,  and  detest 
the  tyrant ;  there  are  stem  Bepublicans — 
Vendeans,  and  followers  of  Moreau — but 
yet  all  are  Frenchmen.  *  La  belle  France^ 
IS  the  watchword  that  sneaks  to  every  heart — 
and  patriotism  is  the  bond  between  thous- 
ands. You  have  no  share  in  this.  The 
delusion  of  national  glory  can  never  throw 
its  deception  around  you.  Return,  then, 
to  your  country,  and  be  assured  that,  in 
her  cause,  your  least  efforts  will  be  more 
ennobling  to  yourself  than  the  boldest  deeds 
the  hand  of  a  mercenary  ever  achieved." 

The  inborn  desire  to  revisit  my  native 
land  needed  but  the  counsels  of  the  priest 
to  make  it  all  powerful ;  and  as,  day  by 
day,  I  plodded  onward,  my  whole  thoughts 
turned  to  the  chances  of  my  escape,  and  the 
means  by  which  I  could  accomplish  my 
freedom — ^for  the  war  still  continued  be- 
tween France  and  England,  and  the  block- 
ade of  the  French  ports  was  strictly  main- 
tained by  a  powerful  fleet.  The  difiBculty 
of  the  step  only  increased  my  desire  to  ef- 
fect it ;  and  a  hundred  projects  did  I  re- 
volve in  my  mind,  without  ever  bein^  able 
to  fix  on  one  where  success  seemed  likely. 
The  very  resolve,  however,  had  cheered  my 
spirits,  and  given  new  courage  totny  heart — 
and  an  object  suggested  a  hoi)e — and,  with 
a  hope,  life  was  no  longer  burdensome. 

Each  morning  now  I  set  forward  with  a 
mind  more  at  ease,  and  more  open  to 
receive  pleasure  from  the  varied  objects 
which  met  me  as  I  went     Not  ao  my  poor 
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companion ;  the  fatigue  of  the  journey^ 
added  to  great  mentiu  suffering,  began  to 
prey  upon  his  health,  and  brought  back  an 
ague  he  had  contracted  in  E^ypt,  from  the 
effect  of  which  his  constitution  had  never 
perfectly  recovered. 

At  first  the  malady  showed  itself  onlv  in 
great  depression  of  spirits,  which  made  nim 
silent  for  hours  of  the  way — but  soon  it 
grew  worse ;  he  walked  with  much  diffi- 
culty— took  but  little  nourishment — and 
seemed  impressed  with  a  sad  foreboding 
that  the  disease  must  be  fatal. 

"I  wanted  to  reach  my  village — my  own 
quiet  churchyard  should  have  l^n  my  rest- 
ing-place/' said  he^  as  he  sank  wearieid  and 
exhausted  on  a  little  bank  at  the  roadBide. 
''But  this  was  onlv  a  sick  man's  fancy. 
Poor  Alphonse  lies  far  away  in  the  dreary 
plain  of  Auerstiidt" 

The  sun  was  just  setting  of  a  clear  day  in 
December  as  we  halted  on  a  little  eminence^ 
which  commanded  a  distant  view  on  every 
side.  Behind,  lay  the  dark  forests  of  Ger- 
many, the  tree-tops  presenting  their  mas- 
sive wavy  surface,  over  which  the  passing 
clouds  threw  momentary  shadows  ;  before, 
but  still  some  miles  away,  we  could  trace 
the  Rhine,  its.  bright  silver  current  spark- 
ling in  the  sun;  beyond,  lay  the  great 
plains  of  France,  and  upon  these  the  sick 
man's  eyes  rested  with  a  steadfast  gaze. 

''Yes,"  said  he,  after  a  long  silence  on 
both  sides,  "  the  fields  and  the  mountains^ 
the  sunshine  and  the  shade^  are  like  those 
of  other  lands ;  but  the  feeling  which  at- 
taches the  heart  to  country  is  an  inborn 
sense — and  the  verj  word  '  home '  brings 
with  it  the  whole  history  of  our  affections. 
Even  to  look  thus  at  his  native  country  is 
a  blessing  to  an  exile's  heart." 

I  scarcely  dared  to  interrupt  the  reverie 
which  succeeded  these  few  words ;  but  when 
I  perceived  that  he  still  remained  seated, 
his  head  between  Iiis  hands,  and  lost  in 
meditation,  I  ventured  to  remind  him  that 
we  were  still  above  a  league  from  Heim- 
l>ach,  the  little  village  where  we  should 
pass  the  night,  and  that  on  a  road  so  wild 
and  unfrequented  there  was  little  hope  of 
finding  shelter  any  nearer. 

"  You  must  lean  on  me,  father — the  night 
air  is  fresh  and  bracing,  and  after  a  little  it 
will  revive  you." 

The  old  man  rose  without  speaking,  and, 
taking  my  arm,  began  the  descent  of  the 
mountain.  His  steps,  however,  were  tot- 
tering and  uncertain,  his  breathing  hurried 
and  difficult,  and  his  carriage  indicated  the 
very  greatest  debility. 

"1  cannot  do  it,  my  son,"  said  he,  sink- 
ing upon  the  grassy  bench  which  skirted 


the  way ;  "  you  must  leave  me.  It  matteTS 
little  now  where  this  frail  body  rests ;  a 
few  hours  more,  and  the  rank  grass  will 
wave  above  it  and  the  rain  beat  over  it  un- 
felt.  Let  us  part  here ;  an  old  man's  bless- 
ing for  all  your  kindness  will  follow  jom 
through  life,  and  may  cheer  you  to  think 
on  hereafter." 

"  Do  you  then  suppose  I  could  leave  yon 
thus  ?  "  said  I,  reproachfully ;  "  is  it  so  you 
think  of  me  ?  " 

*'My  minutes  are  few  now,  my  child," 
replied  he,  more  solemnly,  "  and  I  would 
pass  the  last  moments  of  my  life  alone. 
Well,  then,  if  you  will  not — leave  me  now 
for  a  little,  and  return  to  me ;  hj  that  time 
my  mind  will  be  calmer,  and  mayhap,  too, 
my  strength  greater,  and  I  may  be  able  to 
accompany  you  to  the  village." 

I  acceded  to  this  proposal  the  more  will- 
ingly, because  it  anorded  me  the  hope  of 
finding  some  means  to  convey  him  to  Helm- 
bach ;  and  so,  having  wrapped  him  care- 
fully in  my  cloak,  I  hastened  down  the 
mountain  at  the  top  of  my  speed. 

The  zig-zag  path  by  which  I  went  dis- 
covered to  me  from  time  to  time  the  lights 
of  the  little  hamlet,  which  twinkled  star- 
like in  the  valley  ;  and  as  I  drew  nearer  the 
confused  hum  of  voices  reached  me.  I 
listened,  and  to  my  amazement  heard  the 
deep,  hoarse  bay  of  a  trumpet.  How  well 
I  knew  that  sound — it  was  tne  night-call  to 
gather  in  the  stragglers.  I  stopped  to  listen, 
and  now,  in  the  stillness,  could  mark  the 
tramp  of  horsemen  and  the  clank  of  their 
equipments ;  again  the  trumpet  sounded, 
and  was  answered  by  another  at  some  dis- 
tance. The  road  lay  straight  below  me  at 
some  hundred  yards  off,  and,  leaving  the 
path,  I  dashed  directlv  downward  just  as 
the  leading  horsemen  of  a  small  detachment 
came  slowly  up.  To  their  loud  "  Qui 
vivef"  I  answered  by  giving  an  account  of 
the  sick  man,  and  entreating  the  sergeant 
who  commanded  the  party  to  lend  assist'- 
ance  to  convey  him  to  the  village. 

"Yes,  parJfow,  that  we  wilV'  said  the 
honest  soldier;  "a  priest  who  has  made 
the  campaign  of  Egypt  and  Austria  is 
worthy  of  all  our  care.    Where  is  he  ?*' 

"  About  a  mile  from  this,  but  the  road 
is  notpracticable  for  a  horseman." 

"Well,  you  shall  have  two  of  my  men  ; 
they  will  soon  bring  him  hither ;"  and^  as 
he  spoke,  ho  ordered  two  troopers  to  dis- 
mount, who  quickly  disincumbered  them- 
selves of  their  sabres,  prepared  to  follow  me. 

"  We  shall  expect  you  at  the  bivouac," 
cried  the  sergeant,  as  he  resumed  his  way ; 
while  I,  eager  to  return,  breasted  tne 
mountain  with  renewed  energy. 
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''Yon  belong  to  the  Ouard^  my  friends/' 
said  I,  as  I  paired  for  breath  at  a  tnm  of 
the  TOitL 

<' The  Fonrth  Cuirassiers  of  the  Onard/' 
replied  the  soldier  I  addressed ;  ''  Milhaud's 
bngade.^' 

How  my  heart  leaped  as  he  said  these 
words.  They  were  part  of  the  division 
General  d'AuTergne  once  commanded — it 
was  the  regiment  of  poor  Fioche,  too,  be- 
fore the  draidfnl  day  of  Ansterlitz. 

"  You  know  the  Iburth,  then  ?  "  rejoined 
the  man,  as  he  witnessed  the  agitation  of 
my  manner. 

"Know  the  Fourth  f  echoed  his  com- 
rade, in  a  yoice  of  half  indignant  meaning ; 
"  sacrebhu  I  who  does  not  know  them  ? — 
does  not  all  the  world  know  them  by  this 
time?" 

"It  is  the  Fourth  who  wear  the  motto 
'Dix  contre  fin'  on  their  caps,''  said  I,  de- 
sirous to  flatter  the  natural  vanity  of  my 
companions. 

"  xes,  monsieur  ;  I  see  you  have  served 
also." 

I  answered  by  a  nod,  for  already  every 
word,  every  gesture,  recalled  to  me  the 
career  I  had  quitted ;  and  my  regrets,  so 
late  subdued  by  reason  and  reflection,  came 
throuj^ng  back,  and  filled  my  heart  to 
bursting. 

Hurrying  onward  now,  I  mounted  the 
steep  path,  and  soon  regt^ined  the  spot  I 
sought  The  poor  father  was  sleeping ; 
overcome  by  fatigue  and  weariness^  he  had 
fallen  on  the  mossy  bank,  and  lay  in  a 
deep,  soft  slumber.  Lifting  him  gently, 
the  strong  troopers  crossed  their  hands  lie- 
Death,  and  bore  him  along  between  them. 
For  an  instant  he  looked  up;  but  seeing 
me  at  his  side,  he  merely  pressed  my  hand, 
and  closed  his  eyes  again. 

''Ma foil''  said  one  of  the  dragoons,  in 
a  low  voice,  *'  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
this  were  the  P^re  Arsc^ne,  who  served  with 
the  army  in  Italy.  We  used  to  call  him  old 
'Scapulaire.'  fle  was  the  only  priest  I 
ever  saw  in  the  van  of  a  brigade.  You 
knew  him  too,  Auffuste/' 

"Yes,  that  I  did,"  replied  the  other  sol- 
dier ;  **  I  saw  him  at  Elkankah,  where  one 
of  ours  was  unhor%d  by  a  Mameluke,  spring 
forward,  and,  seizing  a  pistol  at  the  holster, 
shoot  the  Turk  through  the  head,  and  then 
kneel  down  beside  the  dyin^  man  he  was 
with  before,  and  go  on  with  his  prayers. 
Ventrebleu!  that's  what  I  call  discipline." 

"Where  was  that,  comrade  ?" 

"  At  Elkankah." 

"At  Quoreyn  rather,  my  friend,  two 
leagues  to  the  southward,"  wnippered  a  low 
voice. 


"  Tonnerre  de  del !  "  cried  the  two  sol- 
diers in  a  breath,  ''it  is  himself ;"  for  the 
words  were  spoken  by  the  priest,  who  was 
no  other  than  the  Fere  Arsene  they  spoke 
of.  The  effort  of  speech  and  memory  was, 
however,  a  mere  passing  one ;  for  to  all  their 
questions  he  was  now  deaf,  and  lay  appa- 
rently unconscious  between  them.  On  me, 
therefore,  they  turned  their  inquiries,  but 
with  little  more  of  success ;  and  thus 
we  descended  the  mountain,  eager  to 
reach  some  place  of  succor  for  the  good 
father. 

As  we  approached  the  village,  I  was  soon 
made  aware  of  the  objects  of  the  party  who 
occupied  it.  The  little  street  was  crowded 
with  cattle,  bullocks,  and  sheep,  fast  wedged 
up  amid  huge  wasons  of  forage  and  carts  of 
coi*n,  mounted  dragoons  urging  on  the 
jaded  animals,  regardless  oi  tlie  angry 
menaces  or  the  impatient  appeals  inces^ 
santly  making  by  the  peasantry,  who  in 
great  numbers  had  followed  their  stock  from 
their  farms. 

The  soldiers,  who  were  detachments  of 
different  corps,  were  also  quarreling  ainonff 
themselves  for  their  share  of  the  spoil ;  and 
these  altercations,  in  which  more  than  once 
I  saw  a  sabre  flash,  added  to  the  discord. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  scene  of  tumult  and  con* 
fusion  almost  inconceivable.  Here  were  a 
party  of  cuirassiers,  carbine  in  hand,  pro- 
tecting a  drove  of  sheep,  around  which  the 
country  people  were  standing,  seemingly 
irresolute  whether  they  shoula  essay  an  at- 
tack, a  movement  often  prompted  by  the 
other  soldiers,  who  hoped  in  the  melee 
to  seize  a  part  of  the  prey.  Many  of  the 
oxen  were  bestrode  by  hussars  or  lancers, 
whose  ^ay  trappings  formed  a  strange  con- 
trast with  the  beasts  they  rode  on ;  while 
more  than  one  stately  horseman  held  a  sheep 
before  him  on  the  saddle,  for  whose  pro- 
tection a  cocked  pistol  seemed  no  ineffectual 
guarantee. 

The  task  of  penetrating  this  dense  and 
turbulent  mob  seemed  to  me  almost  impos- 
sible ;  and  I  expressed  my  fears  to  the  sol- 
diers ;  but  they  replied  tnat  there  were  too 
many  "braves"  of  Egypt  there  not  to  re- 
member the  Pd're  Ai*s^ne;  saying  which, 
one  of  the  soldiers,  whispering  a  word  to  his 
CO  rpanion,  laid  the  priest  gently  upon  the 
ground,  and  then  mounting  rapidly  on  a 
forage-cart,  he  shouted,  in  a  voice  heard 
above  the  din,  "  Comrades  of  the  Fourth, 
we  have  found  an  old  companion — the  Pure 
Scapulaire  is  here.  Place  for  the  good 
father — place  there  ! " 

A  hundred  loud  vivas  welcomed  this  an- 
nouncement, for  the  name  was  well  known 
to  many  who  never  had  seen  the  priest,  and 
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•  cheer  after  cheer  for  the  "  hon  pire  "  now 
rang  through  this  motley  assemblage. 

To  the  wild  confusion  of  a  moment  be- 
fore the  regularity  of  discipline  at  once  suc- 
ceeded, and  a  lane  was  quickly  formed  for 
the  soldiers  to  advance  with  the  priest  be- 
tween them^  each  horseman  salutring  as  he 
passed,  as  if  to  his  general  on  parade. 

"To  theTrauben— the  Trauben  !"  cried 
several  voices,  as  we  went  along ;  and  this  I 
learned  was  the  little  inn  of  the  village, 
where  the  non-commissioned  officers  in 
charge  of  the  several  parties  were  seated  in 
council  to  arrange  the  subdivision  of  the 
booty. 

Had  not  a  feeling  stronger  than  mere 
personal  consideration  occupied  me,  I  would 
nave  now  left  the  good  priest  among  his  old 
comrades,  with  whom  he  was  certain  to 
meet  kindness  and  protection  ;  but  I  could 
not  so  readily  part  with  one  whom,  even  in 
the  few  hours  of  our  intercourse,  I  had 
learned  to  like;  and,  therefore,  enduring 
as  well  as  I  was  able  the  rugged  insubordi- 
nation of  a  soldiery  free  from  the  restraint 
of  discipline,  I  followed  on,  and  soon  found 
myself  at  the  door  of  the  Trauben. 

A  dismounted  dragoon,  with  drawn 
Bword,  guarded  the  entrance,  around  which 
a  group  of  angry  peasants  were  gathered, 
loudly  protesting  against  J:he  robbei^  of 
their  flocks  and  farm-yards. '  *It  wai.  with 
great  difficulty  I  could  persuade  the  sentry 
to  suffer  me  to  enter ;  and  when  I  at  last 
succeeded,  I  found  none  willing  to  pay  any 
attention  to  my  request  regarding  a  billet 
for  the  priest ;  for,  unhappily,  his  name  and 
character  were  unknown  to  those  to  whom 
I  addressed  myself.  In  this  dilemma  I  was 
deliberating  what  step  to  take,  when  one  of 
the  soldiers  who  with  such  zealous  devotion 
had  never  left  us,  came  up  to  say  that  his 
corporal  had  just  given  up  his  own  quarters 
for  the  good  lather's  use ;  and  this,  happi- 
ly, was  a  small  summer-house  in  the  garden 
at  the  back  of  the  inn. 

'*  He  cannot  come  with  us  himself,"  said 
the  soldier,  "  for  he  is  engaged  with  the 
forage  rations,  but  I  have  got  his  leave  to 
take  the  quarters." 

A  small  wicket  beside  the  inn  led  us  into 
a  large,  wildly-grown  orchard,  through 
which  a  broad  path  led  to  the  summer- 
house  in  question  ;  at  least  such  we  guessed 
to  be  the  little  building  from  whose  win- 
dows there  gleamed  the  bright  glare  of  a 
cheerful  fire. 

The  door  lay  open  into  a  little  hall,  from 
which  two  doors  led  into  different  cham- 
bers. Over  one  of  these  was  marked  in 
chalk  "quartier-genSral,"  in  imitation  of 
the  title  assigned  to  a  general's  quarters. 


and  this  the  soldiers  pronounced  must  be- 
long to  the  corporal.  I  opened  it  accord- 
ingly and  entered.  The  room  was  small 
and  neatly  furnished,  and  with  the  blazing 
wood  upon  the  hearth,  looked  most  com- 
fortable and  inviting. 

**  Yes,  we  are  all  right  here — ^I  know  his 
helmet,  this  is  it,"  said  the  dragoon,  "  so 
here  we  must  leave  you.     You'll  tell  the 

food  father  it  was  two  troopers  of  the 
'ourth  who  carried  him  hither,  won*t  ye  ? 
Ay,  and  say  Auguste  Prevot  was  one  of 
them — She'll  know  the  name ;  he  nursed  me 
in  a  fever  I  had  in  Italy." 

"I  wish  he  were  able  to  give  me  Ris 
blessing  again,"  said  the  other  ;  "  I  had  it 
before  that  affair  at  Brescia,  and  there  were 
four  of  my  comrades  killed  about  me,  and 
never  a  shot  touched  me.  But  good-ni^ht, 
comrade,  good-night."  And  so  saying, 
having  left  the  father  at  his  length  upon  a 
couch,  they  made  their  military  salute  and 
departed. 

A  rude-looking  flagon  of  beer  which  stood 
on  the  table  was  the  only  thing  I  could  dis- 
cover in  the  chamber,  save  a  canvas  ba?  of 
tobacco  and  some  pipes.     I  filled  a  goblet 
with  the  liquor  and  placed  it  to  the  priest's 
lips :  he  swallowed  a  little  of  it,  and  then 
opening  his  eyes,  slowly  looked  around  him, 
while  he  murmured  to  my  question  a  faint 
sound  of  **  Better — ^much  better."    I  knew 
enough  of  such,  matters  to  be  aware  that 
perfect  rest  and  repose  were  the  greatest 
aids  to  his  recovery,  and  so,  replenishing 
the  fire,  I  threw  myself  down  on  the  large 
dragoon  cloak  which  lay  on  the  floor,  and 
prepared  tb  pass  the  night  where  I  was. 

The  long-drawn  breathings  of  the  sleep- 
ing man,  the  perfect  quiet  and  stillness  of 
all  around — ^for  though  not  far  distant  from 
the  village,  the  thick  wood  of  trees  inter- 
cepted every  sound  from  that  quarter — ^and 
my  fatigue  combined,  soon  brought  on 
drowsiness. 

I  struggled,  so  long  as  I  was  able,  against 
the  tendency,  but  a  humming  sound  filled 
my  ears,  the  objects  grew  fainter  before  my 
vision,  and  I  sank  into  that  half-dreamy 
state  when  consciousness  remains,  bnt 
clouded  and  indistinct  in  all  its  i)eroep- 
tions.  Twice  the  door  was  opened  and 
some  persons  entered,  but  though  they 
spoke  loudly,  I  heard  not  their  words,  nor 
could  I  recognize  their  appearance  ;  to  this 
succeeded  a  deep,  sound  sleep,  the  recom- 
pense of  great  fatigue. 

The  falling  of  apiece  of  firewood  on  the 
hearth  awoke  me.  I  opened  my  eyes  and 
looked  about.  The  room  had  no  other 
light  than  from  the  embers  of  the  irood 
fire  and  the  piece  of  blazing  pine  which  had 
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just  faUen^  bat  eyen  by  that  nncertaixi  glare 
I  could  see  enough  to  amaze  and  eoimise 
me. 

On  the  couch  where  I  had  left  the  priest 
deeping^  the  old  man  was  now  Beated,  his 
head  uncoveredy  and  a  scarf  of  light  blue 
silk  across  his  shoulders  and  falling  to  his 
feet ;  before  him,  and  kneeling,  was  a  fig- 
ure, of  which  for  some  minutes  I  in  yarn 
endeavored  to  ascertain  the  traits,  for  while 
in  the  military  air  of  the  dress  there  was 
something  to  mark  the  soldier,  a  waving 
mass  of  hair  loosely  falling  on  the  back  be- 
spoke another  sex.  While  I  yet  doubted, 
tne  flickering  flame  burst  forth  and  showed 
me  the  small  and  beautiful  shaped  foot 
which  from  beneath  a  loose  trowser  peeped 
forth,  and  in  the  neat  boot  and  tastefully 
ornamented  spur  I  recognized  in  an  instant 
it  was  a  "  viyandifire  "  of  the  army — one  of 
those  who,  amid  all  the  reckless  aoandon  of 
the  life  of  camps  and  battle-fields,  can  yet 
preserve  some  vestige  of  coquetry  and  femi- 
nine grace. 

So  strange  the  sight,  so  complete  the 
heavy  stupor  of  my  faculties,  that  a^ain 
and  again  I  doubted  whether  the  whole 
might  not  be  the  creation  of  a  dream ;  but 
the  well-known  tones  of  the  Old  man's  voice 
soon  reassured  me,  as  I  heard  him  say, 

"I  know  it  too,  my  child ;  I  have  fol- 
lowed too  long  the  fortunes  of  an  army  not 
to  feel  and  to  sorrow  for  these  things;  but 
be  comforted." 

A  passionate  burst  of  tears  from  her  who 
knelt  at  his  feet  interrupted  him  here,  nor 
did  it  seem  that  all  he  could  speak  of  con- 
solation was  able  to  assuage  the  deep  sorrow 
of  the  poor  girl,  whose  trembling  frame  be- 
spoke her  agony. 

By  degrees,  however,  she  grew  calmer — 
a  deep  sob  or  a  long-drawn  sigh  alone  would 
be  heard,  as  the  venerable  father,  with  im- 
passioned eloquence,  depicted  the  happiness 
of  those  who  sought  tne  blessings  of  reli- 
gion, and  could  tear  themselves  from  the 
world  and  its  ambitions ;  warming  with  his 
theme,  he  descanted  on  the  lives  of  those 
saints  on  earth  whose  every  minute  was  an 
offering  of  heavenly  love;  and  contrasted 
the  holy  calm  of  a  convent  with  the  wild 
revelry  of  the  camp,  or  the  more  revolting 
carnage  of  the  battle-field. 

*'  Speak  not  of  these  things,  father ;  your 
own  voice  trembles  with  proud  emotion  at 
the  mention  of  glorious  war.  Tell  me,  ohl 
tell  me  that  I  may  have  hope,  and  yet  leave 
not  all  that  makes  life  endurable." 

The  old  man  spoke  again,  but  his  tones 
were  low,  and  his  words  seemed  a  reproof, 
for  she  bowed  her  head  between  her  nands 
and  sobbed  heavily. 


To  the  long  and  impassioned  app^l  of 
the  priest  there  now  succeeded  a  silence, 
only  broken  by  the  deep-drawn  sighs  of  her 
who  knelt  in  sadness  and  penitence  before 
him. 

"  And  his  name  ?"  said  the  father — "  you 
have  not  told  his  name." 

A  pause  followed,  in  which  not  even  a 
breatning  was  heard — then  a  low,  murmur- 
ing sound  came,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as 
though  I  heard  my  own  name  uttered.  I 
started  at  the  sound,  and  with  the  noise  the 
"  vivandiere  "  sprang  to  her  feet. 

''  I  heard  a  noise  there,"  said  she  reso- 
lutely. 

"It  is  my  companion  of  the  journey," 
said  the  priest;  '*poor  fellow,  he  is  tired 
and  weanr ;  he  sleeps  soundly." 

"I  did  not  know  you  had  a  fellow-trav- 
eler, father." 

**  Yes,  we  met  in  the  Creutz  Mountains, 
and,  since  that,  have  wended  our  way  to- 
gether.   A  soldier — " 

*'  A  soldier !  is  he  wounded,  then  ?" 

"No,  my  child,  he  is  leaving  the  army." 

"  Leaving  the  army,  and  not  wounded — 
he  is  old  and  disabled,  perhaps." 

"  Neither — he  is  botn  young  and  vigor- 
ous." 

"Shame  on  him,  then,  that  he  turn  his 
back  on  fame  and  fortune,  and  leave  the 
path  that  brave  men  tread.  He  never  was 
a  soldier.  No,  father,  he  in  whose  heart 
the  noble  passion  once  has  lived  can  never 
forget  it." 

"Hush,  child,  hush!"  said  the  priest, 
motioning  with  his  hand  to  her  to  be  silent. 

"  Let  me  look  on  him,"  said  the  vivan- 
diore,  as  she  stooped  down  and  took  from 
the  hearth  a  piece  of  lighted  wood — "let 
me  see  this  man,  and  learn  the  features  of 
one  who  can  be  so  craven  of  spirit,  so  poor 
of  heart,  as  to  fly  the  field,  while  thousands 
are  flocking  toward  it." 

Burning  with  shame  and  indignation,  I 
arose,  just  as  she  approached  me.  The 
pine-branch  threw  its  red  gleam  over  her 
bright  uniform,  and  then  upon  her  face. 
"  Minette  !  Minette!"  I  exclaimed ;  but 
with  a  wild  shriek  she  let  fall  the  burning 
wood,  and  fell  senseless  to  the  ground. 

It  was  some  time  before,  with  all  our  care, 
she  recovered  consciousness — and  even  then, 
in  her  wild,  excited  glance,  one  miffht  read 
the  struggles  of  her  mind  to  credit  what 
had  occurred.  A  few  broken,  unconnected 
phrases  would  escape  her  at  intervals,  and 
she  seemed  laboring  to  regain  the  lost  clue 
to  her  recollections — when, again,  she  turned 
her  eyes  toward  me.  At  the  same  instant, 
the  trumpet  sounded  without  for  the  reveil, 
and  was  answered  by  many  a  call  from  other 
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parties  around.  With  a  steadfast  gaze  of 
wonderment  she  fixed  her  look  on  me — and 
twice  passed  her  hands  across  her  eyes,  as 
though  she  doubted  the  eyidence  of  her 
senses. 

"Minette,  hear  me;  let  me  speak  but 
one  word.*' 

"There  it  is  again,"  cried  she,  as  the 
blast  rang  out  a  second  time,  and  the  clat- 
ter of  horsemen  resounded  from  the  street. 
"Adieu,  sir;  our  roads  lie  not  together. 
Father,  your  blessing ;  if  your  good  coun- 
sel, this  ni^ht,  has  not  made  its  way  to 
my  heart,  the  lesson  has  come  elsewhere. 
6ood-bv !  good-by  ! "  She  pressed  the  old 
man's  nana  to  her  lips,  and  darted  from 
the  room. 

Stunned,  and  like  one  spell-bound,  I 
could  not  move  for  a  few  seconds — and 
then,  with  a  wild  cry,  I  bounded  after  her 
through  the  garden.  The  wicket,  how- 
eyer,  was  fastened  on  the  outside,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  I  could  scale  the  wall 
and  reach  the  street 

The  day  was  just  breaking,  but  already 
the  village  was  thronged  with  soldiers,  who 
were  preparing  for  the  march,  and  arrang- 
ing their  parties  to  conduct  the  wagons. 
Hurrying  on  through  the  crowded  and  con- 
fused mass,  I  looked  on  every  side  for  the 
"vivandic^re,"  but  in  vain.  Groups  of  dif- 
•  ferent  regiments  passed  and  repassed  me — 
but  to  my  questions  they  returned  either  a 
jeering  reply,  or  a  mere  laugh  of  derision. 
"But  a  few  days  ago,'*  thought  I,  "and 
these  fellows  had  scarce  dared  to  address 
me — ^and  now — "  Oh  !  the  blighting  mis- 
ery of  that  thought — I  was  no  longer  a  sol- 
dier— the  meanest  horseman  of  his  troop 
was  my  superior.  I  passed  through  the 
village,  and  reached  the  high-road.  Before 
me  was  a  party  of  dragoons,  escorting  a 
drove  of  cattle ;  I  hastened  after  them,  but 
on  coming  near,  discovered  they  were  a 
light  cavalry  detachment.  Sick  at  heart,  I 
leaned  against  a  tree  at  the  wayside,  when 
again  I  heard  the  tramp  of  horses  approach- 
ing. I  looked,  and  saw  the  tall  helmets  of 
the  Fourth,  who  were  coming  slowly  along, 
conducting  some  large  wagons,  drawn  by 
eight  or  ten  horses.  In  front  of  the  detach- 
ment rode  a  man,  whose  enormous  stature 
made  him  at  once  remarkable,  as  well  as 
the  air  of  soldierly  bearing  he  displayed ; 
beside  him  was  Minette — the  reins  had 
fallen  on  her  horse's  neck,  and  her  face  was 
buried  in  her  hands. 

**  Ah  !  if  I  had  thought  that  priest  would 
have  made  thee  so  ss^,  mademoiselle,  I'd 
have  made  him  spend  his  night  beneath  a 
wagon,  rather  than  in  my  quarters,"  said  a 
deep,  hollow  yoice  I  at  once  recognized  as 


that  of  Pioche.  "  But  the  morning  air  wiH 
revive  thee  ;  so  let  us  forward — ^by  threes- 
open  order — ^trot."  The  word  was  obeyed 
— the  heavy  tramp  of  the  horses,  with  the 
dull  roll  of  the  wagons,  drowned  all  other 
sounds — ^the  cortege  moved  on — and  I  was 
alone. 


CHAPTER  LXXin. 


THE  *<  PENSION  OB    LA  RUE  MI-CAREHE. 


» 


When  I  returned  to  the  garden,  I  found 
that  the  Pure  Arsene  was  seized  by  an  ac- 
cess of  that  dreadful  malady,  whose  inter- 
vals of  comparative  release  are  bilt  periods 
of  dread  or  despondence.  The  tertian  of 
Egypt,  so  fatal  among  the  French  troops, 
now  numbered  him  among  its  victims — and 
he  looked  worn  and  exhausted,  like  one 
after  weeks  of  illness. 

My  first  care  was  to  present  myself  to  the 
official  whose  business  it  was  to  inspect  the 
passports,  and  by  explaining  the  condition  of 
my  poor  friend,  to  entreat  permission  to  de- 
lay my  journey — at  least  until  he  should  be 
somewhat  recovered.  The  gruflf  old  ser- 
geant, however,  deliberately  examined  my 
passport,  and  as  rigidly  decided  that  I  could 
not  remain.  The  words  of  the  minister 
were  clear  and  definite — "Day  by  day, 
without  halt,  to  the  nearest  frontier  of 
France,"  was  the  direction — and  with  this 
I  must  comply.  In  vain  I  assured  him  that 
no  personal  convenience,  no  wish  of  my  own, 
urged  the  request,  but  the  duty  of  human- 
ity toward  a  fellow-traveler,  and  one  who 
had  strong  claims  on  every  soldier  of  the 
Empire. 

**  Leave  him  to  me,  monsieur,"  was  the 
only  reply  I  could  obtain ;  and  the  utmost 
favor  he  would  grant  was  the  permission  to 
take  leave  of  my  poor  friend  before  I  start- 
ed. 

Amid  all  the  sufferings  of  his  malady,  I 
found  the  good  priest  dwelling  in  his  mind 
on  the  scene  with  the  "  vivandiere  "  which, 
perhaps,  from  the  impressionable  character 
of  a  sick  man's  temperament,  had  entirely 
filled  his  thoughts — and  thus  he  wandered 
from  the  subject  of  his  own  sorrows  to  her?, 
with  scarcely  a  transition  between  them. 
When  I  mentioned  the  necessity  of  onr 
parting,  he  seemed  to  feel  it  more  on  my 
account  than  his  own. 

"  I  wished  to  have  reached  Paris  with 
you,"  he  repeated  over  and  oyer.  "  It  was 
not  impossible  I  could  haye  arranged  your 
return  home.  But  you  must  go  down  to 
Sevres — the  priest  there,  whoever  he  may 
be,  will  know  of  me — tell  him  eveiything 
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without  reserve.  I  am  too  ill  to  write,  but 
if  I  get  better  soon —  Well,  well,  that  poor 
girl  IS  an  orphan  too — and  Alphonse  was  an 
orphan.  With  what  misery  have  we  strug- 
gled in  France  since  this  man  has  ruled  our 
destinies — how  have  the  crimes  of  a  people 
brought  their  retribution  to  every  heart  and 
every  home  ! — ^none  too  low,  none  too  hum- 
ble, to  feel  them.  Leave  this  land — ^no 
blessing  can  rest  upon  it  now.  Poor  thin^, 
how  worthy  of  a  better  lot  she  is.  If  this 
same  officer  should  know — it  is  not  impos- 
sible— but,  why  do  I  say  this  P  No,  no ; 
you'll  never  meet  him  now. "  He  contmucd 
to  mutter  thus  some  broken  and  disjointed 
sentences,  half  aloud,  for  some  minutes — 
apparently  unconscious  of  mv  presence. 

"  He  was  in  a  re^ment  oi  tne  Guard — 
alas,  she  told  me  which,  but  I  forget  it  now 
—but  his  name,  surely  I  remember  his 
name  ?  Well,  well,  it  is  a  sad  story.  Adieu, 
my  dear  child— good-by  ;  we  have  each  a 
weary  road  before  us — ^but  my  journey,  al- 
though the  longest,  will  be  soonest  accom- 
plished. Do  not  forget  my  words  to  you  — 
your  own  country,  and  your  country's 
cause,  above  every  other — all  else  is  the 
hireling's  part ;  the  sense  of  duty  alone  can 
sustain  a  man  in  the  trials  which  fit  him 
for  this  world,  or  that  better  one  which  is 
to  follow.  Adieu."  He  threw  his  arm 
around  me  as  he  said  this,  and  leaned  ex- 
hausted and  faint  upon  mv  shoulder. 

The  few  who  journey  tnrough  life  with 
little  sympathy  or  friendship  from  their  fel- 
low-men, may  know  how  it  rent  my  heart 
to  part  with  one  to  whom  I  clun?  every 
hour  closer  ;  my  throat  swelled  and  throb- 
bed, and  I  could  only  articulate  a  faint 
good-by  as  we  parted.  As  the  door  was 
closing,  I  heard  nis  voice  again: 

"  Xes,  I  have  it  now — I  remember  it  well 
— '  Le  Capitaine  Burke. ' " 

I  started  in  amazement,  for  during  all  our 
intercourse  he  had  never  asked,  nor  had  I 
told  my  name — and  I  stood  unable  to  speak, 
when  ne  continued  : 

"You'll  think  of  the  name.  She  said, 
too,  he  was  on  the  staflf — '  Burke ' — poor 
girl ! " 

I  did  not  wait  for  more,  but  like  one  fly- 
ing from  some  dreaded  enemy  I  rushed 
through  the  garden,  and  gained  the  road — 
my  heart  torn  with  many  a  conflicting 
thought;  the  bitterest  of  all  being  the 
memory  of  Minette,  the  orphan  girl,  who 
alone  of  all  the  world  cared  for  me.  Oh  ! 
if  strong,  deep-rooted  affection — the  love  of 
a  whole  heart — can  raise  the  spirit  above 
the  every-day  contentions  of  the  world — 
can  ennoble  thought,  refine  sentiments,  and 
divest  life  of  all  its  meaner  traits,  making  a 


path  of  flowers  among  the  rocks  and  briers 
of  our  worldly  pilgrimage — so  does  the  pos- 
session  of  affection,  for  which  we  cannot 

S[ive  requital,  throw  a  gloom  over  the  soul, 
or  which  there  is  no  remedy.  Better,  a 
thousand  times  better,  had  I  borne  all  the 
solitary  condition  of  my  lot,  unrelieved  by 
one  token  of  regard,  than  think  of  her  who 
had  wrecked  her  fortunes  on  my  oven. 

With  many  a  sad  thought  I  plodded  on- 
ward— the  miles  passed  over  seemed  like 
the  events  in  some  troubled  dream — and  of 
my  journey  I  have  not  a  recollection  re- 
maining. It  was  late  in  the  evening  when 
I  reached  the  Barriire  de  VEtoile,  and 
entered  Paris.  The  long  lines  of  lamps 
along  the  quays — ^the  glittering  reflection 
in  the  calm  river — the  subdued  but  con- 
tinual hum  of  a  great  city — awoke  me 
from  my  reverie,  and  I  bethought  me  that 
my  career  of  life  must  now  begin  anew,  and 
all  my  ener^es  must  be  called  on  to  fashion 
out  my  destiny. 

On  the  morning  after  my  arrival  I  pre- 
sented myself,  in  compliance,  with  the  re- 
Juisite  form,  before  the  minister  of  police, 
iittle  information  of  mine  was  necessary 
to  explain  the  circumstances  under  whicn 
I  was  placed.  He  was  already  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  whole,  and  seemed  in 
no  wise  disposed  to  evince  any  undue  lenity 
toward  one  who  had  voluntarily  quitted  the 
service  of  the  Emperor. 

"  Where  do  you  purpose  to  remain,  sir  ?" 
said  the  Pr6fet,  as  ne  concluded  a  lengthen- 
ed and  searching  scrutiny  of  my  appear- 
ance. 

"In  Paris,"  I  replied,  briefly. 

"  In  Paris,  I  suppose,"  said  he,  with  a 
slight  derisive  curl  of  the  lip  ;  "  of  that  I 
should  think  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  but 
I  wished  to  ascertain  more  accurately  your 
address — in  what  part  of  the  city." 

"As  yet  I  cannot  tell — I  am  almost  a 
stranger  here  ;  a  day  or  two  will,  however, 
enable  me  to  choose — and  then  I  shall.re- 
tum  here  with  the  intelligence." 

"That  is  suflScient,  sir — I  shall  expect 
to  see  you  soon."  He  waved  his  hand  in 
sign  to  me  to  withdraw,  and  I  was  but  too 
happy  to  follow  the  indication.  As  I 
hastened  down  the  stairs,  and  forced  my 
way  through  the  crowd  of  persons  who 
awaited  an  audience  with  the  pr^fet,  I 
heard  a  voice  close  to  my  ear  whisper,  "  A 
word,  one  word  with  you,  monsieur."  Con- 
ceiving, however,  it  could  not  have  been 
intended  for  me,  to  whom  no  face  there 
was  familiar,  I  passed  on,  and  reached  the 
court. 

The  noise  of  footsteps  rapidly  moving  on 
the  gravel  behind  me  induced  me  to  tifm, 
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table,  with  its  ^y  marble  top— nail  were 
the  perfection  of  that  propriety  which  gives 
eren  to  humble  things  a  look  of  elegance* 

I  had  but  time  to  make  a  slight  change 
in  my  dress  when  the  bell  sounded  for  din- 
ner^ and  at  the  same  instant  a  gentle  knock 
came  to  my  door*  It  was  ]^  Bubichon^ 
come  to  conduct  me  to  the  salhy  and  anx- 
ious to  know  if  I  were  satisfied  with  my 
chamber. 

'^In  summer,  monsieur,  if  we  shall  have 
the  happiness  of  possessing  you  here  at  that 
season,  the  view  of  the  garden  is  delightful 
from  this  window;  and — ^you  have  not 
noticed  it,  of  course — ^but  there  is  a  little 
stair,  which  descends  from  the  window  into 
the  garden,  which  you  will  find  a  great 
convenience  when  you  wish  to  walk.  This 
way,  now.  We  are  a  small  pai*ty  to-day, 
and  indeed  shall  be  for  a  few  weeks. 
What  name  shall  I  have  the  honor  to  an- 
nounce ?  " 

"Mr.  Burke. '* 

'^  Ah  I  an  Irish  name,^'  said  he,  smiling, 
as  he  threw  open  the  door  of  a  spacious, 
but  simply  furnished  apartment,  in  which 
about  a  aozen  persons  were  standing  or 
sitting  around  the  stove.  I  could  not  help 
remanding  that,  as  Monsieur  Bubichon 
presented  me  to  his  other  guests,  my  name 
seemed  to  meet  a  kind  of  recognition  from 
each  in  turn.  My  host  perceived  this,  and 
explained  it  at  once  by  saying,  "We  have 
a  namesake  of  yours  amongst  us — ^not  ex- 
actly at  this  moment,  for  fie  is  in  Nor- 
mandy— but  he  will  be  back  in  a  week  or 
so.  Madame  de  Langeac,  let  me  present 
Mr.  Burke." 

Monsieur  Bubichon's  guests  were  all  per- 
sons somewhat  advanced  in  life;  and 
though,  in  their  dr^s,  evincing  a  most  un- 
varvmg  simplicity  and  economy,  had  yet  a 
looK  01  habitual  good  tone  and  breeding 
which  could  not  be  mistaken.  Among 
these,  the  lady  to  whom  I  was  now  intro- 
duced was  conspicuous — and  in  her  easy 
and  graceful  reception  of  me,  showed  the 
polished  manners  of  one  accustomed  to  the 
best  society. 

After  some  few  half- jesting  observations, 
expressive  of  surprise  tnat  a  young  man — 
and  consequently,  as  she  deemed,  a  gay  one 
— should  have  selected  as  his  residence  an 
unvisited  quarter,  and  a  very  retired  house 
— she  took  my  arm,  and  proceeded  to  the 
dinner-room. 

The  dinner  itself,  and  the  table  equipage, 
were  in  keeping  with  the  simplicity  of  tne 
whole  establishment ;  but.  if  the  fare  was 
humble,  and  the  wine  of  the  very  cheapest^ 
all  the  habitudes  of  the  very  hignest  society 
presided  at  the  meal,  and  the  polished  ease 


and  elegance,  so  eminently  the  gift  of  an- 
cient French  manners,  were  conspicaoos. 

There  prevailed  among  the  guests  all  the 
intimacy  of  a  large  &mily,  at  the  same 
time  a  most  courteous  deierence  was  re- 
markable, which  never  approached  famil- 
iarity; and  thus  they  tfuked  lightly  and 
pleasantly  together  of  mutual  biends  and 

E laces  they  had  visited — no  alluBion  ever 
eing  made  to  the  popular  topics  of  the 
day — to  me  a  most  mexplicable  circum- 
stance, and  one  which  I  could  not  avoid 
slightly  expressing  my  astonishment  at  to 
the  lady  beside  me. 

She  smiled  significantly  at  my  remark, 
and  merely  said,  "  It  is  so  agreeable  to  dis- 
cuss matters  where  there  can  be  no  great 
difference  of  opinion — at  leasts  no  more 
than  sharpens  the  wit  of  the  speakers — that 
you  will  rarely  hear  other  subjecte  talked 
of  here." 

''But  have  the  great  events  which  are 
yet  passing  no  interest  P  " 

"Perhaps  they  interest  too  deeply  to 
admit  of  much  aiscussion,"  said  she,  with 
some  earnestness  of  manner;  "but  I  am 
myself  transgressing — and  what  is  still 
worse,  losing  you  the  observations  of  Mon- 
sieur de  oaint  George  on  Madame  de 
S6vign6." 

The  remark  was  evidently  made  to  change 
the  current  of  our  conversation — and  ao  I 
accepted  it  —  listening  to  the  chit-chat 
around  me,  which,  from  its  novelty  alone, 
possessed  a  most  uncommon  charm  to  my 
ears.  It  was  so  strange  to  hear  the  allu- 
sions to  the  courtiers  and  the  beauties  of 
bygone  days  made  with  all  the  freshness  of 
yesterday  acquaintance — and  the  stores  of 
anecdotes  about  the  cbnrt  of  Louis  XV. 
and  the  regency  told  with  a  piquancy  that 
made  the  event  seem  like  an  occurrence  of 
the  morning. 

Before  we  retired  to  the  drawing-room 
for  coffee,  I  saw  that  the  Pension  was  a 
royalist  establishment,  and  wondered  how 
it  happened  that  I  should  have  been  select- 
ed by  the  host  to  make  one  of  his  guesta. 
Yet,  unquestionably,  there  seemed  no  re- 
serve toward  me^-on  the  contrary,  each 
evinced  a  tone  of  frankness  and  cordialttv 
which  made  me  perfectly  at  ease,  and  well 
satisfied  at  the  fortune  which  led  me  to  the 
Bue  Mi-Careme. 

The  little  parties  of  dominoes  and  piquet 
scattered  through  the  salon — some  formed 
groups  te  converse — the  ladies  resumed 
their  embroidery — and  all  the  occupations 
of  in-door  life  were  assumed  with  a  readi- 
ness that  betokened  habit,  and  gave  to  the 
Pension  the  comfortable  air  of  a  home. 

Thus  passed  the  first  evening.    The  next 
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morning  the  party  assembled  at  an  early 
hoar  t<r  breakiast :  after  which  the  gentle- 
men went  oat,  and  did  not  appear  until 
dinner-titne — day  saoceeding  day  in  un- 
Tarying  bat,  to  me,  not  unpleaamg  mon- 
otony. I  rarely  wandered  from  the  large 
wilderness  of  a  garden  near  the  house,  and 
saw  weeks  pass  over  without  a  thought  ever 
occurring  to  me  that  life  must  not  thus  be 
suffered  to  ebb. 


CHAPTER  LXXIV. 


XT  NAMESAKE. 

About  a  month  after  I  came  to  live  in 
the  Pen&ion,  I  was  sitting  one  eyening  at 
the  window,  watching,  with  the  interest  an 
idle  man  will  e?er  attach  to  slight  things, 
the  budding  leayes  of  an  early  spring,  when 
I  heard  a  step  approach  my  chair,  and,  on 
turning  my  head,  perceived  Madame  de 
Lanffeac ;  she  carried  her  tabouret  in  her 
hand,  and  came  slowly  toward  me. 

^*  I  am  come  to  steal  some  of  your  sun* 
shine.  Monsieur  Burke,"  said  the  old  lady, 
smiling  good-naturedly,  as  I  rose  to  present 
a  chair,  ''  but  not  to  arive  you  away,  if  you 
will  be  generous  enough  to  keep  me  com- 
pany." 

I  stammered  out  some  common-place 
civility  in  reply,  and  was  silent,  for  my 
thougnts  were  bent  upon  my  future,  and  I 
was  ni-disposed  to  interruption. 

**You  are  fond  of  flowers,  I  have  re- 
marked," continued  she,  as  if  perceiving  my 
preoocupation,  and  willing  to  relieve  it,  by 
taking  the  burden  of  the  conversation; 
''and  it  is  a  taste  I  love  to  witness — ^it 
seems  to  me  like  the  evidence  of  a  homely 
habit  It  is  only  in  childhood  we  learn 
this  love — ^we  may  cultivate  it  in  after  life 
as  we  will." 

''My  mother  was  passionately  fond  of 
them,"  said  I,  calling  up  a  long-buried 
memory  of  home  and^ndred. 

"  I  thought  so.  These  simple  tastes  are 
the  inheritance  a  mother  gives  her  child, 
and,  happily,  they  survive  every  change  of 
fortune.'^ 

I  sighed  heavily  as  she  spoke,  for  thus, 
accidentally,  was  touched  the  weakest  chord 
of  my  heart 

"And  better  still,"  resumed  she,  "they 
are  the  links  that  unite  us  to  the  i>ast — that 
bind  the  heart  of  manhood  to  infancy — 
that  can  brin^  down  pride  and  haughtiness 
— and  call  forth  guileless  affection  and 
childlike  faith." 

"They   are  happy,"   said   I,  musing. 


"who  can  minde  such  early  memories 
with  the  present 

"And  who  cannot?"  interrupted  she, 
rapidly ;  "who  has  not  felt  the  love  of  pa- 
rents'—the h^o  of  a  home  ?  Old  as  I  am, 
even  I  can  recall  the  little  walks  I  trod  in 
infancy,  and  the  hand  that  used  to  guide 
me.  I  can  bring  up  the  very  tones  of  that 
voice  which  vibrated  on  my  heart  as  they 
spoke  my  name.  But  how  much  happier 
tney  to  whom  these  memories  are  linked 
with  tokens  of  present  affection,  and  who, 
in  their  manhood's  joys,  can  feel  a  father^s 
or  a  mother's  love." 

"I  was  left  an  orphan  when  a  mere 
child,"  said  I,  as  though  the  observation 
had  been  specially  addressed  to  me. 

"But  you  have  brothers — sisters,  per- 
haps." 

I  shook  my  head.  "  A  brother,  indeed, 
but  we  have  never  met  since  we  were  chil- 
dren." 

"  And  yet  your  country  has  not  suffered 
the  dreadiul  convulsion  of  ours ;  no  social 
wreck  has  scattered  those  who  once  lived  in 
close  affection  together.  It  is  sad  when 
such  ties  are  broken.  You  came  early  to 
France,  I  think  you  told  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  madame.  When  a  mere  child  my 
heart  conceived  a  kind  of  devotion  to  the 
Emperor ;  his  fame,  his  great  exploits, 
seeming  something  more  than  human,  filled 
every  thought  of  my  brain,  and  to  be  a  sol- 
dier, his  soldier,  was  the  limit  of  my  ambi- 
tion. I  fancied,  too,  that  the  cause  he  as- 
serted was  that  of  freedom-^tbat  liberty, 
universal  liberty,  was  the  watchword  that 
led  to  victory." 

"  And  you  have  discovered  your  error," 
interrupted  she.  "  Alas  I  it  were  better  to 
have  followed  the  illusion;  a  faith  once 
shaken  leaves  an  unsettled  spirit,  and  with 
such  there  is  little  energy." 

"And  less  of  hope,"  said  I,  desponding- 

"  Not  so,  if  there  be  youth.  Come,  you 
must  tell  me  your  story.  It  is  from  no 
mere  curiosity  I  ask  you,  but  that  I  have 
seen  mucb  oi  the  world,  and  am  better  able 
than  you  to  offer  counsel  and  advice.  I 
have  remarked,  for  some  time  past,  that  you 
appear  to  have  no  acquaintance  in  Pans — 
no  friend.  Let  me  be  such.  If  the  confi- 
dence have  no  other  result,  it  will  relieve 
your  heart  of  some  portion  of  its  burden  : 
Desides,  the  others  here  will  learn  to  regard 
you  with  less  distrust" 

"  And  is  such  their  feeling  toward  me?  " 

"  Forgive  me ;  I  did  not  exactly  use  the 

word  I  sought  for,  but  now  that  I  have 

ventured  so  far,  I  may  as  well  confess  that 

you  are  an  object  of  the  greatest  interest  in 
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their  eyes — ^nor  can  they  divest  themselves 
of  the  impression  that  some  deep-laid  plot 
had  led  vou  hither." 

"  Had  I  known  this  before — '^ 

"  You  had  left  us.  I  guessed  as  much. 
I  have  remarked  it  in  your  character  al- 
ready^  that  a  morbid  dread  of  being  sus- 
pected is  ever  uppermost  in  your  thoughts^ 
and  accounted  for  it  by  supposing  that  you 
might  have  been  thrown  at  too  early  an  age 
into  life ;  but  you  must  not  feel  angry  with 
us  here.  As  for  me,  I  have  no  merit  in  my 
right  appreciation  of  you — Monsieur  Bubi- 
chon  told  me  how  you  met — a  mere  acci- 
dent, at  the  bureau  of  the  prefet.** 

'*  It  was  so,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  di- 
vine why  he  addressed  himself  to  me,  nor 
what  circumstance  could  have  led  him  to 
believe  my  sentiments  in  accordance  with 
those  of  his  guests." 

*'  Simple  enough  the  reason.  He  heard 
from  your  own  lips  you  were  a  stranger 
without  any  acquaintance  in  Paris.  The 
police,  for  a  time,  have  been  somewhat 
frequent  in  their  visits  here,  when  the  ex- 
clusively royalist  feature  of  the  Pension  ex- 
cited some  dissatisfaction.  To  overcome 
the  impression,  M.  Bubichon  determined 
to  wait  each  day  at  the  bureau  of  the  pre- 
fet,  and  solicit^  at  hazard,  among  the  per- 
sons there,  to  patronize  his  house.  We  all 
here  consented  to  the  plan,  feeling  its  ne- 
cessity. Our  good  fortune  sent  us  you. 
Still,  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  long 
sorrows  and  much  suffering  have  engen- 
dered suspicion,  nor  that  the  old  followers 
of  a  king  look  distrustftilly  on  the  soldier 
of" — she  hesitated  and  blushed  slightly — 
then  added,  in  a  low  voice,  *'of  the  Em- 
peror." The  word  seemed  to  have  cost  a 
{)ang  in  its  utterance,  for  she  did  not  speak 
or  several  minutes  after. 

"And  these  gentlemen  —  am  I  to  con- 
clude that  they  cherish  disaffection  to  the 
present  government,  or  harbor  a  hope  of 
its  downfall  ?  "  Whether  some  accidental 
expression  of  disdain  escaped  me  as  I  said 
this,  I  cannot  say,  but  Madame  de  Langeac 
quickly  replied, 

'•'They  are  good  Frenchmen,  sir,  and 
loyal  gentlemen ;  what  they  hope  must  be 
a  matter  for  their  own  hearts." 

"I  entreat  your  pardon,  madame,  if  I 
have  said  one  syllable  which  could  reflect 
upon  their  motives." 

"I  forgive  you  readily,"  said  she,  smil- 
ing courteously ;  "he  who  has  worn  a  sabre 
so  long  may  well  deem  its  influence  all- 
powerral ;  but  believe  me,  young  man, 
there  is  that  within  the  heart  of  a  nation 
against  which  mere  force  is  nothing;  op- 
posed to  it,  armed  squadrons  and  dense 


ranks  are  powerless.    Devotion  to  a  sover* 
eign,  whose  claim  comes  hallowed  by  a  long 
line  of  kings,  is  a  faith  to  which  religion 
lends  its  sanction,  and  tradition  its  hope. 
Look  on  these  very  persons  here ;  see,  nas 
adversity  chilled  their  affection,  or  poverty 
damped  their  ardor  ?    You  know  them  not, 
but  I  will  tell  you  who  they  are.    There 
at  the  fire,  that  venerable  old  man  with 
the  high,  bold  forehead,  he  is  Monsieur  de 
Plessis — Count  Flessis  de  Hiancourt     His 
grandfather  entertained  Louis  XIY.  and 
his  suite  within' his  chateau;  he  himself 
was  grand  falconer  to  the  kinjg ;  and  what 
is  he  now  ?    I  shame  to  speak  it — a  fencing- 
master  at  an  humble  school  of  the  Fau- 
bourg.   And  the  other  opposite  to  him — 
he  is  stooping  to  pick  something  from  the 
floor — I  myself  saw  him  kneel  at  the  levee 
of  his  majesty,  and  beheld  the  king  assist 
him  to  rise,  as  he  said,  '  Monsieur  de  Maa- 
repas,  I  would  make  you  a  duke,  but  that 
no  title  could  be  so  dear  to  a  Manrepas  as 
that  his  ancestors  have  borne  for  six  hun- 
dred years.  ^    And  he,  whose  signature  was 
but  inferior  to  the  royal  command,  copies 
pleadings  of  a  lawyer  to  earn  his  support. 
And  that  tall  man  yonder,  who  has  just 
risen  from  the   table,   neither  years  nor 
poverty  have  erased  the  stamp  of  nobility 
irom  his  graceful  figure — Count  Felix  d' An- 
celot,  Captain  of  the  Gardes  du  CorpSy  the 
same  who  was  left  for  dead  on  the  stairs  at 
Versailles,  pierced  by  eleven  wounds ;  he 
gives  lessons  in  drawing,  two  leagues  from 
this,  at  the  other  extremity  of  Paris.     You 
ask  me  if  they  hope — ^what  else  than  ho})e 
— ^what  other  comforter  could  make  such 
men  as  these  live  on  in  want  and  indigence, 
declining  every  proffer  of  advancement,  re- 
fusing every  temptation  that  should  ^warp 
their  allegiance  r     I  have  read  of  great 
deeds  of  your  Emperor — I  have  heard  traits 
of  heroism  of  his  generals,  compared    to 
which  the  famed  actions  of  the  Crusaders 
paled  away — but  tell  me  if  you  think  that 
all  the  glory  ever  won  by  gallant  soldier, 
tried  the  courage  or  fcsted  the  stout  heart 
like  the  long  struggle  of  such  men  as  these  ? 
And  here,  it  I  misteke  not,  comes  another, 
not  inferior  to  any.** 

As  she  spoke,  the  steps  of  a  caliche  at  the 
door  were  suddenly  lowered,  and  a  tall 
and  powerfully-built  man  stepped  lightly 
out.  In  an  instant  we  heard  his  footstep 
in  the  hall,  and  in  another  moment  the 
door  of  the  salon  opened,  and  M.  Ru- 
bichou  announced  *'Le  General  Count 
Burke." 

The  general  had  just  time  to  divest  him- 
self of  his  traveling  pelisse  as  he  entered, 
and  was  immediately  surrounded  by    the 
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others^  who  welcomed  him  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm. 

*' Madame  la  Marquise  de  Langeac/'  said 
he,  approaching  the  old  lady,  as  she  sat  in 
the  recess  of  the  window^  and  lifted  her 
hand  to  his  lips,  '*I  am  overjoyed  to  see 
jou  in  sach  health.  I  passed  three  days 
with  your  amiable  cousin,  Arnold  de  Bam- 
buteau ;  who,  like  yourself,  enjoys  the  hap- 
piest temperament  and  the  most  gifted 
mind." 

'^  If  you  flatter  thus,  general,"  said  Ma- 
dame de  Langeao,  ''my  young  friend  hei*e 
will  scarcely  recognize  in  you  a  country- 
man—a kinsman,  perhaps.  Let  me  present 
Mr.  Burke.'' 

The  seneral's  face  flushed,  and  his  eyes 
sparkled,  as  taking  my  hand  in  both  of  his 
own,  he  said, 

"  Are  you  indeed  from  Ireland  ?  Is  your 
name  Burke  ?  Alas !  that  I  cannot  speak 
one  word  of  English  to  you.  I  left  my 
country  thirty-eight  years  since,  and  have 
never  revisited  it" 

The  seneral  overwhelmed  me  with  ques- 
tions— ^Srst,  about  my  family,  of  which  I 
could  tell  him  little ;  and  then  of  my  own 
adventures,  at  which,  to  my  astonishment, 
he  never  evinced  those  symptoms  of  dis- 
pleasure I  so  confidently  expected  from  an 
old  follower  of  the  Bourbons. 

This  he  continued  to  do,  as  he  ate  a  hur- 
ried meal  which  was  laid  out  for  him  in 
the  salon ;  all  the  rest  standing  in  a  circle 
around,  and  pressing  him  with  questions  for 
this  friend  or  that  at  every  pause  he  made. 
"You  see,  gentlemen,"  cried  he,  as  I 
replied  to  some  inquiry  about  my  cam- 
paign, ^'this  is  an  instance  of  what  I  have 
80  often  spoken  to  you.  Here  is  a  youth 
who  leaves  his  country  solely  for  fighting 
sake— he  does  not  care  much  for  the  epau- 
lette, he  cares  less  for  the  cause.  Gome, 
come,  don't  interrupt  me ;  I  know  you  bet- 
ter than  you  know  yourself.  You  longed 
for  the  conflict,  and  the  struggle,  and  the 
victory  ;  and,  parhleu  I  we  may  say  as  we 
will,  but  you  could  have  scarcely  made  a 
better  selection  than  with  his  majesty.  Em- 
peror and  King  as  they  style  him." 

This  speech  met  with  a  sorry  reception 
from  the  b^^standers ;  and  in  the  dissatis^ 
fied  expression  of  their  faces,  a  less  confi- 
dent 8])eaker  mi^ht  have  read  his  con- 
demnation ;  but  uie  general  felt  not  this, 
or,  if  he  did,  he  effectually  concealed  it. 

'*  You  have  not  inquirea  for  Gustavo  de 
Meisin,"  said  he,  looking  round  at  the 
circle. 

*^  You  have  not  seen  him,  surely  ?  "  cried 
several  together;  ''we  heard  he  was  at 
Vienna." 


^^^0,  parhleu  I  he  lives  about  a  league 
from  his  old  home — ^the  very  house  we 
spent  our  Christmas  at  eighteen  years  ago. 
They  have  made  a  barrack  of  his  chdteau, 
and  thrown  his  park  into  a  royal  chasse; 
but  he  has  built  a  hut  on  the  river-side, 
and  walks  everv  day  through  his  own 
ground,  which,  he  says,  he  never  saw  so 
well  stocked  for  many  a  year.  He  is  as 
happy  as  ever,  and  loves  to  look  out  on  the 
Seine  before  his  door,  when  the  bright 
stream  is  rippling  through  many  a  broad 
leaf — ay,  messieurs,  of  good  augury  too, 
the  lilies  of  France."  He  lifted  a  bumper 
to  his  lips  as  he  spoke,  and  di*ank  the  toast 
with  enthusiasm. 

This  sudden  return,  to  loyalty,  so  boldly 
announced,  served  to  reinstate  him  in  their 
estimation  ;  and  once  again  all  their  former 
pleasure  at  his  appearance  came  back,  and 
again  the  questions  poured  in  from  every 
quarter. 

*'And  the  abb^,"  said  one,  "  what  of 
him  ?    Has  he  made  up  his  mind  yet  ?" 

''To  be  sure  he  has,  and  changea  it  too, 
at  least  twice  every  twenty-four  hours.  He 
is  ever  full  of  confidence,  and  brimming 
with  hope,  when  the  wind  is  from  the 
eastward ;  but  let  it  only  come  a  point 
west,  his  spirits  fall  at  once,  and  he  dreams 
of  frigates  and  gunboats,  and  the  hulks  in 
the  Thames ;  and  though  they  offered  him 
a  cardinal's  hat,  he'd  not  venture  out  to 
sea." 

The  warning  looks  of  the  bystanders, 
and  even  some  signals  to  be  cautious,  here 
interrupted  the  speaker,  who  paused  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  then  fixed  his  eyes  on  me. 

"  I  have  no  fears,  gentlemen,  on  that 
score.  I  know  my  countrymen  well,  though 
I  have  lived  little  among  them.  My  name- 
sake here  may  like  the  service  of  the  Em- 
peror better  than  that  of  a  king — he  may 
prefer  the  glitter  of  the  eagle  to  the  war- 
cry  of  St  Louis — but  he'll  never  betray  the 
private  conversations  nor  expose  the  opin- 
ions expressed  before  him  in  all  the  confi- 
dence of  social  intercourse.  We  are  speak- 
ing, Mr.  Burke,  of  an  abbe  wlv)  is  about  to 
visit  Ireland,  and  whose  fears  of  the  Eng- 
lish cruisers  seem  little  reasonable  to  some 
of  my  friends  here,  though  you  can  explain, 
perhaps,  that  they  are  not  groundless.  I 
forgot — ^you  were  out  a  boy  wnen  you  cross- 
ed that  sea." 

"But  he  will  go  at  last,"  said  Madame 
de  Langeac;  "I  suppose  we  may  rely  on 
that." 

"  We  hope,"  said  the  General,  shrugging 
his  shoulders  with  an  air  of  doubt,  "be- 
cause, when  we  can  do  nothing  else,  we 
can  always  hope ; "  and  so  saying  he  arose 
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from  the  table^  and  taking  a  courteous 
leare  of  each  person  in  turn,  pleading  the 
fatigue  of  his  journey,  he  retired  for  the 
night.  I  left  the  saloon  soon  after,  and 
went  to  my  room  full  of  all  I  had  heard, 
and  pondering  many  thoughts  about  the 
abbe  and  his  intended  voyage. 

I  spent  a  sleepless  night — ^thoughts  of 
home,  long  lost  m  the  excitement  of  my 
career,  came  flocking  to  my  brain,  and  a 
.  desire  to  revisit  my  country,  stronger,  per- 
haps, because  undefined  in  its  object,  made 
me  restless  and  feverish.  It  was  with  de- 
light I  perceived  the  day  dawning,  and 
di'essing  myself  hastily,  1  descend^  into 
the  garden.  To  my  surprise,  I  found  Gen- 
eral ^urke  already  there.  He  was  saunter- 
ing alon^  slowly  by  himself,  and  seemed 
wrapped  in  meditation.  The  noise  of  my 
approach  startled  him,  and  he  looked 
up. 

"  Ah  I  my  countryman — so  early  astir," 
said  he,  saluting  me  courteously.  "Is  this 
a  habit  of  yours  ?" 

"No,  sir.  I  cannot  claim  the  merit  of 
such  wakefulness ;  but  last  night  I  never 
closed  my  eyes.  A  few  words  you  dropped 
in  conversation  in  the  drawing-room  Kept 
possession  of  my  heart,  and  even  yet  I  can- 
not expel  them." 

"I  saw  it  at  the  time  I  spoke,"  replied 
the  General,  with  a  keen,  quick  glance. 
"  You  changed  color  twice  as  I  mentioned 
the  Abbe  Gemon — do  you  know  him  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.  It  was  his  intended  journey, 
not  himself,  for  which  I  felt  interested." 

"You  would  wish  to  accompany  him, 
perhaps.  Well,  the  matter  is  not  impos- 
sible ;  but,  as  time  presses,  and  we  have 
little  leisure  for  mysteries,  tell  me  frankly 
why  are  you  here  ?" 

In  few  words,  and  without  a  comment 
on  any  portion  of  my  conduct,  I  told  him 
the  principal  circumstances  of  my  life,  down 
to  the  decisive  moment  of  my  leaving  the  ar- 
my. "After  that  step,"  said  I,  "feeling 
that  no  career  can  open  to  me  here,  I  wish 
to  regain  my  own  country." 

"You  arerriffht,"  said  the  General,  slowly. 
'*  It  is  your  only  course  now.  The  venture 
is  not  without  risk,  less  from  the  English 
cruisers  than  the  French,  for  the  abb6  is 
well  known  in  England,  and  Ireland  too  ; 
but  his  royalist  character  would  find  slight 
favor  witn  Fouche.  You  are  willing  to 
run  the  risk,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"lam." 

"And  to  travel  as  the  abbe's  servant,  at 
least  to  Falaise  ? — there  the  disguise  will 
end." 

"Perfectly  so." 

"And  for  this  service,  are  you  aiso  ready 


to  render  us  one  in  return  ?  '*  said  he,  peer- 
ing at  me  beneath  his  eyelashes. 

"  If  it  involve  the  good  faith  I  once  flwore 
to  preserve  toward  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
I  I'efuse  it  at  once.  On  such  a  condition  I 
cannot  accept  your  aid." 

"  And  does  your  heart  still  lincer  where 
your  pride  has  been  so  insulted  ? '° 

"  It  does,  it  does — to  be  his  soldier  once 
more,  I  would  submit  to  evexything  but  dis- 
honor." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  he,  smiling  good-na- 
turedly, "my  conscience  is  a  clear  one; 
and  1  may  forward  your  escape  with  the 
satisfying  reflection  that  I  have  diminished 
the  enemies  of  his  Majesty  Louis  XVIII.  by 
one  most  inveterate  lollower  of  Napoleon. 
I  shall  ask  no  conditions  of  you.  When  are 
you  ready  ?  " 

"  To-day— now." 

"  Let  me  see — to-morrow  will  be  the  8th 
— to-morrow  will  do.  I  will  write  about  it 
at  once.  Meanwhile,  it  is  as  well  you 
should  not  drop  any  hint  of  your  intended 
departure,  except  to  Madame  de  Langeao, 
whose  secrecy  may  be  relied  on." 

"May  I  ask,^'  said  I,  "if  von  run  any 
risk  in  thus  befriending  me  ?  It  is  an  offic^ 
believe  me,  of  little  promise." 

*  *  None  whatever.  Rarelv  a  month  passes 
over  without  some  one  or  otner  leaving  this 
for  England.  The  intercourse  between 
Bome  and  Ireland  is  uninterrupted,  and  has 
been  so  during  the  hottest  period  of  the  war.*' 

"This  seems  most  unaccountable  to  me 
— I  cannot  understand  it." 

"  There  is  a  key  to  the  mystery,  however," 
said  he,  smiling.  "  The  English  govern- 
ment have  confidence  in  the  peaceful  efforts 
of  the  priesthood  as  regards  Ireland,  and 
permit  them  to  hold  unlimited  intercourse 
with  the  Holy  See,  which  fears  Prance  and 
the  spirit  of  ner  Emperor.  The  Bourbons 
look  to  the  Cliurch  as  the  last  hope  of  the 
restoration.  It  is  in  the  Catholic  religion 
of  this  country,  and  its  traditions,  that 
monarchy  ias  its  root.  Sap  one,  and  you 
undermine  the  other.  Legitimacy  is  a  holy 
relic — ^like  any  other^  the  priests  are  the 
guardians  of  it ;  and  as  for  tne  present  ruler 
of  France,  he  trusts  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Church  to  increase  its  converts,  and  believes 
that  Ireland  is  ripening  to  revolt  through 
the  agency  of  the  priests.  Fonche  alone  is 
not  deceived.  Between  him  and  the  Church 
the  war  is  to  the  knife  ;  and  but  for  him 
the  high  seas  would  be  more  open  than  the 
road  to  Strasbourg — at  least  to  all  with  a 
shaven  crown  and  a  silk  frock.  Here,  then, 
is  the  simple  explanation  of  what  seemed  so 
diflficult ;  and  I  believe  you  will  find  it  the 
true  one." 
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"  But  two  out  of  the  three  parties  must 
be  deceived/'  said  I. 

"Perhaps  all  three  are,"  replied  he, 
smiling  sarcastically.  "  There  are  somey  at 
least,  who  deem  the  return  of  the  rightful 
soTereign  is  more  to  be  hoped  from  the 
sabre  than  the  crozier,  and  think  that  Rome 
never  was  true  except  to  Borne.  As  to  your 
journey,  however,  its  only  diflBculty  or 
danger  is  the  transit  through  France— once 
at  the  coast,  and  all  is  safe.  Your  pafisport 
shall  he  made  out  as  a  retired  sous-officier 
returning  to  his  home.  You  will  take  Mar- 
boeuf  in  the  route,  and  I  will  give  you  the 
necesBary  directions  for  discovering  the 
abbe."' 

'^  Is  it  not  possible,"  said  I,  **  that  he 
may  feel  no  inclination  to  incumber  him- 
sell  with  a  fellow-traveler,  and  particularly 
one  a  stranger  to  him  ?" 

''Have  no  fear  on  that  head.  Your 
presence,  on  the  contrary,  will  give  him 
conrage,  and  we  must  let  him  suppose  you 
accompany  him  at  our  sugeestion.'' 

'*Not  with  any  implied  knowledge,  or 
any  connection  with  your  views,  however," 
said  I.  ''  This  is  well  understood  between 
us?" 

"  Perfectly  so.  And  now  meet  me  here 
this  evening,  after  coffee,  and  I  will  give 
you  your  final  instructions.  Adieu,  for 
thepresent." 

He  waved  his  hand  and  left  me.  Then, 
after  walking  a  few  paces,  turned  quickly 
round,  and  said, 

''You  will  remember,  a  blouse  and  knap- 
sack are  indispensable  for  your  equipment. 
Adieu." 


CHAPTER  LXXV, 

AJr  OLD  SAILOB  OF  "THB  EHFOUL" 

No  ciicnmstance  of  any  interest  occurred 
on  my  journey  to  MarbcBuf  ;  my  passport, 
made  out  in  my  own  name  as  a  sofM-offider 
on  leave,  secured  me  against  any  interrup- 
tion or  delay  ;  and  on  the  thira  evening  I 
reached  the  little  wayside  cabaret,  about  a 
league  beyond  the  town,  where  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  count  that  the  abb6  would 
await  me. 

To  my  surprise,  however,  I«  discovered 
that  the  house  was  occupied  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  "Marinesof  the  Guard,"  pro- 
ceeding from  MarbcBuf  to  the  coast ;  with 
thetse,  assuming  the  "camaraderie  "  of  the 
service,  I  soon  made  acquaintance,  and 
being  possessed  of  some  information  about 
the  army,  my  company  was  at  once  coveted 


by  the  sailors,  who  had  no  opportunity  of 
learning  the  events  of  the  campaign. 

The  nurried  manner  and  the  over-solicit- 
ous desire  of  the  landlord  to  please,  did  not 
escape  me ;  and  taking  the  first  opportunity 
that  offered,  I  followed  him  into  his  room, 
and  closed  the  door  behind  me. 

"  Has  he  arrived  ?  "  said  I,  assuming  at 
once  the  tone  of  one  with  whom  there  need 
be  no  secrecy. 

"  Ha,  you  are  the  captain,  then  ;  and  I 
was  right,"  said  he,  not  replying  to  my 
question,  but  showing  that  he  was  aware 
who  I  was.  But  in  an  instant  he  resumed : 
"  Alas  1  no,  sir ;  the  orders  to  have  quarters 
ready  for  ten  men  reached  me  yesterday;  and 
though  I  told  his  messenger  that  he  mi^ht 
come  in  safety,  the  marines  never  noticing 
any  traveler,  ne  has  evidently  been  afraid  to 
venture.  This  is  the  10th,  on  the  12th  the 
vessel  is  to  be  off  the  coast ;  after  that  it 
will  be  too  late." 

"  But  he  may  come  yet." 

The  man  shook  his  head  and  sighed,  then 
muttered  half  aloud,  "It  was  a  foolish 
choice  to  take  a  coward  for  a  hazardous 
enterprise.  The  Count  de  Ghambord  has 
been  here  twice  to-day  to  see  him,  but  in 
vain." 

"  Where  is  he,  then ;  at  what  distance 
from  here  ?  " 

"No  one  knows  ;  it  must  be  some  leagues 
away,  however,  for  his  messenger  seems 
tirea  and  weary  when  he  comes,  and  never 
returns  the  same  day." 

"  Is  it  not  possible  he  may  have  pushed 
on  to  the  coast,  finding  this  place  oc- 
cupied ?  " 

"  Ah,  sir,  it  is  plain  you  know  him  not ; 
he  has  no  daring  like  this,  and  would  never 
seek  a  new  path  if  the  old  were  closed 
against  him ;  but,  after  all,  it  would  be 
useless  here." 

"How  so?" 

"  The  letters  have  not  come*  yet,  and 
without  them  he  could  not  leave  tne  coast 
Meanwhile,  be  cautious ;  take  care  lest 
your  absence  should  be  remarked  by  the 
men ;  return  to  them  now,  and  if  anything 
occur,  I  will  make  a  signal  for  you." 

The  landlord's  advice  was  well  timed,  for 
I  found  that  the  party  were  already  becom- 
ing impatient  at  my  delay,  and  wondering 
what  had  caused  it. 

"They  say,  comrade,"  said  a  short-set, 
dark-featured  Breton,  whose  black  beard 
and  moustache  left  little  vestige  of  a  human 
face  visible — "  they  say  that  the  cavalry  of 
the  Guard  give  themselves  airs  with  us 
marines,  and  that  our  company  is  not  good 
enough  for  them ;  is  this  the  case  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  the  re- 
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mark,"  replied  I,  "  and  I  hope  it  may  be 
the  last ;  with  us  of  the  Eisnth,  I  Imow 
8Uoh  a  feeling  never  existed,  and  jet  we 
thought  oursefyes  not  inferior  to  our  neigh- 
bors.^' 

"  Then  why  did  you  leave  us  lust  now  P  " 
grumbled  out  two  or  three  in  a  breath. 

**  You  shall  know  that  presently,"  said  I, 
smilinff;  at  the  same  time  I  arose  and 
opened  the  door :  *'  You  may  bring  in  the 
Burgundy  now.  Master  Josepn ;  we  are  all 
ready  for  it" 

A  hearty  cheer  welcomed  this  speech,  and 
many  a  rude  hand  was  stretchea  forth  to 
grasp  mine  ;  at  the  same  instant  the  host, 
accurately  divining  the  necessity  of  the 
moment,  entered,  with  a  basket  containing 
six  bottles,  whose  cobwebbed  necks  and 
crusted  surface  bespoke  the  choicest  bin  of 
his  cellar. 

'^ Macon/  gentlemen,"  said  he,  drawing 
the  cork  of  a  flask  with  all  the  steadiness  of 
hand  of  one  accustomed  to  treat  Burgundy 
properly. 

*^Ah,parbleu!  a  generous  grape,  too," 
said  the  short  sailor,  who  spoke  first,  as  he 
drained  his  glass  and  refilled  it.  **AHons, 
comrades,  *  The  Emperor ! ' " 

'*  The  Emperor  !  repeated  each  voice  in 
turn,  even  to  the  poor  landlord,  whose  cau- 
tion was  stronger  than  his  loyalty. 

"  The  Emperor,  and  may  Heaven  pre- 
serve him ! "  said  the  dark-whiskered  fellow. 

"  The  Emperor,  and  may  Heaven  forgive 
him  I "  said  tne  host,  who  this  time  uttered 
the  true  sentiments  of  his  heart,  without 
knowing  it. 

''Forgive  him!"  roared  three  or  four 
together — "  forgive  him  what  ?  " 

''For  not  making  thee  an  admiral  of  the 
fleet,"  said  the  landlord,  slapping  the  stout 
sailor  familiarly  on  the  shoulder. 

A  burst  of  rude  laughter  acknowledged 
the  success  of  this  speech,  and  by  common 
consent  the  host  was  elected  one  of  the 
company.  As  the  wine  began  to  work  upon 
the  party,  the  dark  fellow,  whose  grade  of 
sergeant  was  merely  marked  by  a  gold  cord 
on  nis  cuff,  and  which  had  hitherto  escaped 
my  notice,  assumed  the  leadership,  and  re- 
counted some  stories  of  his  life,  which, 
treating  of  a  service  so  novel  to  me  in 
aJl  its  details,  were  sufficiently  interest- 
ing, though  the  materials  themselves  were 
dight  and  unimportant. 

One  feature  struck  me  in  particular 
through  all  he  said,  and  gave  a  character 
most  distinctive  to  the  service  he  belonged 
to,  and  totally  unlike  what  I  had  observed 
among  the  soldiers  of  the  army.  With 
tJiem  the  armies  of  all  Europe  were  ac- 
counted the  enemy — ^the  Austrian,  the  Rus- 


sian, the  Italian,  and  the  Pnusian,  were 
the  foes  he  had  met  and  conauered  in  lo 
many  fields  of  glory.     The  priae  he  felt  in 
his  triumphs  was  a  great  but  natural  senti- 
ment, involving,  however,  no  hatred  of  his 
enemy,  nor  any  desire  to  disparage  his 
courage  or  his  skilL    With  the  sailor  of  the 
Empire,  however,  there  was  but  one  an- 
tagonist, and  that  one  he  detested  with  his 
whole  heart — England  was  a  word  which 
stirred  his  passion  from  its  very  inmost  re- 
cesses, and  made  his  blood  boil  with  intense 
excitement    The  gay  insolence  of  the  sol- 
dier, treating  his  conquest  as  a  thing  of 
ease  and  cer&inty,  had  no  resemblance  to 
the  collected  and  impassioned  hate  of  the 
sailor,  who  felt  that  his  victories  were  not 
such  as  proclaimed  his  8U|)eriority  by  evi- 
dence incontestable.     The  victories  on  land 
contrasted,  too,  so  strongly  with  even  what 
were  claimed  as  such  at  sea,  that  the  sailors 
could  not  control  their  detestation  of  those 
who  had  robbed  them  of  a  share  of  their 
country's  praise,  and  made  the  hazardous 
career  they  followed  one  of  mere  seoondar}* 
interest  in  the  eyes  of  France. 

A  more  perfect  representatiTe  of  this 
mingled  jealousy  and  hate  could  not  he 
found  than  Paul  Dupont,  the  sous-afficier 
in  command  of  this  little  party.  He  was  a 
Breton,  and  carried  the  ruling  trait  of  his 

Erovince  into  the  most  minute  feature  of 
is  conduct.  Bold,  blunt,  conra^uS) 
open-hearted,  and  fearless,  but  passionate 
to  the  ver^e  of  madness  when  tJiwarted, 
and  unforgiving  in  his  vengeance  when  in- 
suited,  he  only  believed  in  Brittany,  and 
for  the  rest  of  France  he  cared  as  little  as 
for  Switzerland.  His  whole  life  had  been 
spent  at  sea,  until  about  two  years  previous^ 
when  from  boatswain  he  was  promoted  to 
be  a  sergeant  of  the  '^  Marines  of  the  Guard  '* 
— a  step  he  regretted  every  day,  and  was 
now  actually  petitioning  to  be  restored  to 
his  old  graae,  even  at  me  sacrifice  of  pay 
and  rank — such  was  the  impression  a  short 
life  ashore  had  made  on  him,  and  so  com- 
plete his  contempt  for  any  servioe  save  that 
in  blue  water. 

**Come,  old  *searWolf  ^" — such  was  the 
sobriquet  Paul  went  by  among  his  com- 
rades— **  thou  art  dull  to-night,'*  said  an 
old  sailor  with  a  head  as  white  as  snow; 
'^  I  haven't  seen  thee  so  low  of  heart  this 
many  a  day." 

"  What  wonder,  comrade,  if  I  am  so  ?"  re- 
torted Paul,  gruffly.  **This  shore  service 
is  bad  enough,  not  to  make  it  worse  by  lid* 
tening  to  such  yams  as  these  we  have  been 
hearing,  about  platoons  and  squadrons— of 
charges  here  and  counter-marches  there. 
Ventre  d^enfer  I  that  may  amuse  thoee  who 
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nerer  saw  a  broadside  or  a  boarding,  but  as 
for  me^  look  ye,  comrade  I " — here  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  me^  laying  his  great 
hand  upon  my  shoulder  as  he  spoke — ''  until 
ye  can  oring  your  mounted  hues  to  charge 
up  to  the  mouth  of  a  battery,  vomiting 
grape  and  round-shot,  ^e  must  not  tell 
your  stories  before  old  sailors — ay,  though 
they  be  only  Marines  of  the  Guard,  some  of 
them/' 

"Don't  be  angry  with  old  Paul,  com- 
rade," said  the  man  who  spoke  before,  '^he 
does  not  mean  to  offend  you.'' 

"  Who  told  you  that  ?  '^^  said  Paul,  stern- 
ly; "why  can't  you  sheer  off,  and  leave 
me  to  lay  alongside  of  my  enemy  my  own 
way  ?  " 

"  You  must  not  call  me  by  such  a  name," 
said  I;  "we  all  serve  the  Emperor,  and 
have  no  enemies  save  his.  Oome,  Paul,  let 
us  have  a  cup  of  wine  toother.*' 

"Agreed — an  ye  promise  to  tell  no  more 
tales  of  dragoons  and  hussars,  and  such 
Uke  cattle,  FU  drink  with  you.  Bah  !  it's 
not  Christianlike  to  fight  a-horseback— it's 
only  fit  for  Turks  and  Arabs ;  but  for  men 
that  are  made  to  stand  fast  on  their  own 
stout  timbers,  they  have  no  need  of  four- 
footed  beasts  to  carry  them  against  an  ene- 
my. Here's  my  hand,  comrade,  is  it  a  bar- 
gain?" 

"  Willingly,"  said  I,  laughing  ;  "  if  you 
consent,  instead,  to  tell  us  some  of  your 
own  adventures,  I  promise  faithfully  not  to 
trouble  yoa  with  one  of  mine." 

'^That's  like  a  man,"  said  Paul,  evident- 
\Y  flattered  by  the  successful  assertion  of 
his  own  superiority;  "and  now,  if  the 
host  will  let  us  have  some  more  wine,  I'm 
ready." 

"Ay,  ay,"  cried  several  together,  "re- 
plenish the  basket  once  more." 

"  This  time,  gentlemen,  you  must  per- 
mit me  to  treat  yon.  It  is  not  every  dav 
such  guests  assemble  under  my  poor  roof," 
said  the  landlord,  bowing  courteously, 
''nor  am  I  likely  soon  to  pass  so  pleasant 
an  evening." 

"  That's  as  you  please  it,"  said  Paul  care- 
lessly ;  "  if  you  are  too  good  a  fellow  to 
care  for  money,  there's  three  Naps  for  the 
poor  of  the  village  ;  mayhap  there  may  be 
an  old  sailor  amongst  them." 

A  murmur  of  satisfaction  at  their  com- 
rade's conduct  ran  around  the  circle,  as  the 
host  disappeared  for  the  fresh  supply  of 
wine.  In  an  instant  he  was  back  again, 
carrying  a  second  basket  under  his  arm, 
which  he  placed  carefully  on  the  table,  say- 
ing, "Pomard  of  '87,  gentlemen — ^I  wish 
it  were  Ghambertin  for  your  sakes." 

''THebleuel  that's  what  I  call  wine," 


said  one,  smacking  his  lips,  as  he  tasted  the 
generous  liquor. 

"Yes,"  said  Paul,  "that's  better  than 
drinking  the  pink  water  they  serve  us  out 
on  service.  MorbUu!  how  we'd  fight,  if 
they'd  tap  an  aume  of  that  when  they  beat 
to  quarters." 

The  bottle  now  passed  freely  from  hand 
to  hand ;  and  Paul,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair,  crossed  his  arms  before  him,  as,  with 
bis  e;^es  half  closed,  he  seemed  to  be  occu- 
pied in  remembering  some  long-passed  oc- 
currence. 

"Ay,  comrades,"  said  he,  after  a  long 
pause,  "  the  landlord  was  not  so  far  out  as 
you  may  thmk  him.  I  misht  have  been, 
if  not  an  admiral  of  the  fleet,  at  least  a 
captain  or  a  commodore  bv  this  time,  if  I 
only  wished  it,  but  I  woulan't" 

" You  wouldn't,  Paul?"  cried  three  or 
four  in  a  breath.  "How  do  you  mean, 
you  wouldn't  ?  Is  it  that  you  didn't  like 
It?" 

"  That's  It ;  I  didn't  like  it,"  replied  he,  * 
glaring  around  him  as  he  spoke,  with  a  look 
which  nad  repressed  any  tendency  to  mirth, 
if  such  an  inclination  existed  in  the  party. 
"  Mavhap  there  are  some  here  don't  believe 
this,'  he  continued,  as  if  anxious  to  extort 
a  contradiction  from  any  one  bold  enough 
to  adventure  it ;  but  none  seemed  disposed 
to  meet  his  wishes.  He  resumed.  "  The 
way  of  it  was  this : 

"  We  sailed  from  Brest,  seven  sail  and 
two  frigates,  on  a  cruise,  in  the  Messidor 
of  the  year  '13 — it  w.as  the  time  of  the  Ee- 
public  then — ^and  our  orders  were  to  keep 
together,  and  afford  protection  to  all  vessels 
of  our  flag,  and  wherever  an  opportunity 
offered  to  en^ge  the  enemy,  to  do  so,  if 
we  had  a  fair  chance  of  success.  There 
was  one  heavy  sailer  of  the  fleet,  the  '  Old 
Torch,'  and  by  good  luck  I  was  in  her ;  and 
so,  before  we  were  eight  days  out,  it  came 
on  to  blow  a  hurricane  from  the  north-east, 
with  a  great  sea,  that  threatened  to  poop 
us  at  everj  stroke.  How  the  others 
weathered  it  I  can't  say.  We  rolled  so 
badly  that  we  carried  away  our  mainmast 
and  naif  our  bulwarks,  and  when  day  broke 
we  could  see  nothing  of  the  rest.  We  were 
lying  floundering  there  in  the  trough  of 
the  sea,  with  notnin^  left  but  a  storm-jib 
to  keep  her  head  straight,  and  all  hands  at 
the  pumps ;  for  in  working  she  had  opened 
her  old  seams,  and  leaked  like  a  basket. 
Well,  we  cut  away  the  wreck  of  the  mast, 
and  we  threw  twelve  of  our  guns  over — 
short  eighteens  they  were,  and  all  heavy 
metal — and  that  lightened  her  a  bit,  and 
we  began  to  have  hopes  of  weathering  out 
the  gale,  when  the  word  was  passed  of  a 
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strange  sail  to  windward.  We  looked,  and 
there  saw  a  ^rcat  vessel  looming,  as  large 
as  a  three-decker,  coming  down  toward  us 
witli  close-reefed  topsails,  but  going 
through  the  water  like  a  sword-fish.  At 
fii*st  wo  hoped  it  was  one  of  our  own,  but 
that  \\o\iQ  did  not  last  long,  for  as  she 
neared  us  wo  saw  floating  from  the  peak 
that  confounded  flag  that  never  boded  us 
good  fortune.  She  was  an  English  eighty- 
ffun  ship  ;  the  '  Blanche '  they  called  her. 
ventrebleu !  I  didn't  know  how  they  ever 
got  so  handsome  a  model ;  but  I  learned 
after  she  was  a  French  ship,  and  built  at 
Toulon  ;  for  voxi  see,  comrades,  they  never 
had  such  craft  as  ours.  Well,  down  they 
came,  as  if  they  were  about  to  come  right 
over  us,  and  never  once  made  a  signal,  nor 
took  any  notice  of  us  whatever,  till  quite 
close,  when  a  fellow  from  the  poop-deck 
shouted  out  in  French — bad  enough  it  was, 
too— desiring  us  to  keep  close  till  the  sea 
went  down  a  bit,  and  then  to  send  a  boat  to 
them.  Sacristi!  there  was  no  more  about 
it  than  that,  and  they  made  a  prize  of  us 
at  once.  But  our  captain  was  not  one  of 
that  mold,  and  he  answered  by  beating  to 
quarters  ;  and  just  as  the  *  Blanche'  swept 
past,  up  flew  our  ports,  and  eight  carron- 
ades  tnrew  in  a  nre  of  grape  along  her 
deck  that  made  them  dance  to  the  music. 
Diahle  !  the  fun  was  short,  though.  Bound 
she  came  in  stays  like  a  pinnace,  down 
helm,  and  passed  us  again,  when,  as  if  her 
sides  slit  open,  forty  giins  flashed  forth  their 
flame,  and  sent  us  a  broadside  that  made 
the  craft  tremble  again,  and  left  our  deck 
one  mass  of  dead  and  wounded.  There 
was  no  help  for  it  now.  The  clear  wat^r 
came  gushing  up  the  hatchways  from  many 
a  shot-hole,  the  craft  was  settling  fast,  and 
so  we  hauled  down  the  ensign  and  made 
the  signal  of  distress.  The  answer  was, 
*  Keep  her  afloat  if  you  can.'  But,  faith, 
our  fellows  didn't  care  much  to  save  a  prize 
for  the  English,  and  they  wouldn't  lend  a 
hand  to  the  pumps,  but  crossed  their  arms 
and  stood  still,  waiting  for  her  to  go  down ; 
when  what  did  we  see  but  two  boats 
lowered  from  the  '  Blanche '  and  dropped 
into  the  sea,  Avhich  was  then  runnmg 
mountains  high.  Feu  tVenfcr  !  they  don't 
know  where  tnere  is  danger  and  where  not, 
these  English,  and  that  s  the  reason  they 
seem  ao  brave !'  For  a  minute  or  two  we 
thought  they  were  swamped,  for  they  were 
hidden  entirely ;  then  we  saw  them  on  the 
top  of  a  wave,  balancing,  as  it  might  be, 
and  again  they  disappeared,  and  the  huge 
dark  swell  seemed  to  have  swallowed  thfem  ; 
and  80  we  stniined  eyes  after  them,  just  as 
if  our  own  danger  was  not  as  great  as 


theirs,  when  suddenly  a  fearful  cry  forced 
was  heard,  and  a  voice  called  out,  *  She  ii 
sinking  by  the  head  ! '  And  so  it  was.  A 
crash  like  falling  timber  was  heard  above 
the  storm  and  the  sea,  and  the  'Torch' 
rolled  heavily  from  side  to  side,  and  then 
plunged  bowsprit  down,  and  the  bojlinf 
surf  met  over  hen  There  was  a  wild  jwl 
— some  said  it  was  a  cheer — I  thought  it 
like  a  drowning  cry,  and  I  remember  no 
more — that  is,  I  have  a  kind  of  horrid 
dreamy  remembrance  of  buffeting  in  the 
waves,  and  shaking  off  a  hand  that  grasped 
me  by  the  shoulder,  and  then  feeling  the 
water  gathering  over  me  as  I  grew  more 
and  more  exhausted.  But  the  end  of  it  wa% 
I  came  to  my  senses  some  hours  after,  and 
found  myself  in  a  hammock  on  board  the 
*  Blanche,'  with  twenty-eight  of  my  com- 
rades. All  the  rest,  above  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  had  perished,  the  captain  and  the 
officers  among  them. 

**The  *  Blanche'  was  under  orders  for 
St.  Domingo,  and  was  in  no  way  anxioni 
to  have  our  company  ;  and  before  a  weA 
was  over  we  were  drafted  into  a  small  slooD 
of  war,  carrying  eight  guns,  and  called 
the  'Fawn.'  She  was  bound  for  England 
with  disimtxjhes  from  Nelson,  one  of  their 
English  admirals  they're  always  talking 
about.  This  little  crait  could  sail  like  the 
wind,  but  she  was  crowded  with  sick  and 
invalided  men  from  some  foreign  station, 
and  there  was  not  a  place  the  size  of  a  do^ 
kennel  on  board  of  tier  that  was  not  occu- 
pied. As  for  us,  we  were  only  prisoners, 
and  you  may  think  they  weren*t  very  yas- 
ticular  about  our  comforts  ;  and  so  thef 
ranged  us  along  under  the  bulwarks  to 
leeward,  for  they  wouldn't  spoil  her  sailing 
trim  by  suffering  us  to  sit  to  windward; 
and  there  we  were,  drenched  to  the  skin, 
and  shivering  from  day  to  dark. 

"Four  days  went  over  in  this  way, 
when,  on  the  fifth,  about  eight  o'clock  m 
the  morning,  the  look-out  announced 
several  strange  sail  in  sight,  and  the  same 
instant  we  perceived  the  officers  setting  the 
glasses  to  oosene  them.  We  could  remark 
that  the  sight  did  not  seem  to  please  them 
much  ;  but  more  we  knew  not,  for  we  w«« 
not  allowed  to  stand  up,  nor  look  over  the 
bulwarks.  Tho  lieutenant  of  the  watch 
called  up  tho  commander,  and  when  he 
came  on  deck  he  ordered  the  men  to  cnua 
on  more  sail,  and  hold  hor  head  a  point  tf 
so  off  the  wind  ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  was 
done,  the  nishing  noise  at  the  cutwater 
told  the  speed  she  was  making  through  the 
sea.  It  was  a  fine  day,  with  a  fresh  breei^ 
and  a  nice  curl  fromthe  water;  and  it  wn 
a  handsome  thing  to  see  how  the  sloop 
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bent  to  the  gale  and  rose  again,  her  canyaa 
white  as  snow  and  steady  as  a  board ;  and 
we  soon  knew,  from  the  manner  of  the 
offlcers  and  the  anxions  looks  they^d  give 
to  leeward  from  time  to  time,  that  another 
ressel  was  in  chase  of  the  *  Pawn.*  Not  a 
man  stirred  on  the  deck  saye  the  lientenant 
of  the  watch,  who.  walked  the  quarter- 
deck with  his  glass  in  his  hand,  now  lifting 
it  to  his  eye,  and  now  throwing  a  glance 
aloft  to  see  now  the  sails  were  drawing. 

"'She's  gaining  on  us,  sir,*  cried  the 
boatswain,  as  he  went  aloft,  to  the  lieuten- 
ant    '  Shall  we  ease  her  off  a  little  more  P  * 

**  *No,  no,*  said  he,  impatiently.  *  She*s 
coming  hand*oyer-haud  now.  Clear  the 
deck,  and  prepare  for  action.* 

''My  heart  jumped  to  my  throat  as  I 
heard  the  words;  and  waiting  until  the 
lieutenant's  back  was  turned,  I  stole  my 
eyes  aboye  the  bulwark,  and  beheld  the  tall 
masts  and  taper  spars  of  a  finite,  all  coy- 
ered  with  canyas,  about  two  miles  astern  of 
us.  She  was  a  good-sized  craft,  apparently 
of  thirty-eight  guns;  but  what  I  liked 
best  about  her  was  the  broad  tri-color  that 
fluttered  from  her  mast-head.  Eyery  curl 
that  floated  on  the  breeze  whispered  liberty 
to  my  heart. 

"  '  You  know  her,*  said  the  lieutenant, 
laying  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  before  I 
wasawarehewasbehiname.  'What  is  she?' 

"  '  Lend  me  your  glass,  lieutenant,  and 
perhaps  I  can  tell  you,*  said  I ;  and  with 
that  he  gaye  the  telescope  into  my  hand, 
and  leaned  on  the  bulwark  beside  me. 
'Ha  I*  said  I,  as  soon  as  I  caught  the  side 
of  her  hull,  '  I  ought  to  know  ner  well.  I 
sailed  in  her  for  two  years  and  a  half. 
She's  the  "  Creole,"  of  thirty-eight  guns, 
the  fastest  frigate  in  our  nayy.  She  has 
fiix  carronades  on  her  quarter-deck,  and 
neyer  goes  to  sea  without  three  hundred 
and  twenty  men.* 

"'If  she  had  three  tiers  of  them  we'd 
not  flinch  from  her,*  said  a  yoice  behind. 
It  was  the  commander  himself,  who  was 
now  in  full  uniform,  and  wore  a  belt  with 
four  pistols  stuck  around  it. 

"There  is  no  use  in  denying  it,  the 
English  prepared  for  action  lilce  braye  fel- 
lows, and  soon  cleared  the  deck  of  eyery- 
thing  in  the  way  of  the  guns ;  but  what 
use  was  it?  In  less  than  an  hour  the 
'  Creole '  worked  to  windward,  and  opened  a 
fire  from  her  long  guns,  to  which  the  other 
could  make  no  reply.  There  they  came 
plumping  in,  some  into  the  hull,  some 
splintering  through  the  bulwarks,  and  some 
crashing  away  through  the  rigging,  and  all 
the  crew  could  do  was  to  repair  the  mischief 
the  distant  cannonade  was  making. 


« 


'  It's  a  cowardly  way  your  countrymen 
come  into  action  after  all,^  said  the  lieuten- 
ant, as  he  watched  t)ie  shot  hopping^and 
skipping  along  the  water  to  leeward.  '  W  ith 
four  times  our  strength,  they  don't  bear 
down  and  engage  us.* 

"  As  he  spoke,  a  shot  cut  the  peak  hal- 
yards in  two,  and  down  came  the  spar  with 
a  crash,  carrying  with  it  in  its  fall  that 
ensign  they're  so  proud  of.  It  was  all 
we  could  do,  prisoners  as  we  were,  not  to 
cheer  at  this ;  but  the  faces  around  us  did 
not  encourage  us  to  such  a  course,  and  we 
sat  silently  watching  them. 

"The  moment  the  accident  happened, 
twenty  stout  fellows  were  clambenng  up 
the  rigging,  and  as  many  more  engaged  to 
repair  the  mischief ;  but  suddenly  the  com- 
mander whispered  something  to  the  lieu- 
tenant ;  the  men  were  called  down  again, 
and  the  craft  was  let  fall  off  the  wind, 
trailing  the  sails  and  the  tangled  rigging 
oyer  her  sides. 

"  '  And  the  prisoners,  sir,*  said  the  lieu- 
tenant, at  the  close  of  something  I  could 
not  hear. 

"  '  Send  them  below,'  was  the  short  reply. 

"  '  We  cannot,  the  space  between  docks 
is  crowded  to  suffocation,  but  here  she 
comes.*  And,  as  he  spoke,  the  frigate  came 
bearing  down  in  gallant  style,  her  whole 
deck  swarming  with  men. 

" '  Down,  men,  down,*  whispered  the 
lieutenant,  and  he  dropped  on  his  knee 
behind  the  bulwark,  and  motioned  to  the 
rest  to  kneel ;  and  I  now  perceiyed  that 
eyery  sailor  had  a  drawn  cutlass  in  his 
hand,  and  pistols  in  his  heft,  as  he  lay 
crouching  on  the  deck.  The  frigate  was 
now  60  close,  I  could  hear  the  commands  of 
the  oflScers  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  the 
word  ^  Ba8  lea  branles' — the  signal  to 
board — ^passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  The 
next  instant,  she  closed  on  us,  and  showed 
her  tall  sides  towering  aboye  us. 

"  'Now,  men,*  cried  the  commander  of 
the  'Fawn,'  'now  forward  I  All  who  care 
to  live,  there's  your  ground,'  said  he, 
pointing  to  the  frigate.  '  Such  as  like  to 
die  on  a  British  deck,  remain  with  me.' 
The  boarders  sprang  up  the  side  of  the 
'  Gr6ole '  before  the  crew  could  fasten  the 
grapples.  Tonnerre  de  Dieu  1  what  a  mo- 
ment it  was  I  The  fellows  cheered  like 
madmen,  as  they  poured  into  certain  death  ; 
the  lieutenant  himself  was  one  of  the  first 
on  board,  and  fell  back  the  same  instant, 
dead  upon  his  own  deck.  The  struggle 
was  a  bloody,  but  brief  one ;  for  a  feW 
minfttes  the  English  pressed  our  men  back, 
and  gained  a  footing  on  the  quarter-deck, 
but  a  murderous  fire  from  the  tops  cut  them 
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down  in  numbers,  and  they  now  fought, 
not  for  victory,  but  vengeance. 

"  *  Now,  captain,  now,'  screamed  a  youth, 
in  a  lieutenant's  uniform,  but  all  covered 
with  blood,  and  his  face  gashed  with  a 
cutlass-wound,  as  he  leaned  over  the  bul- 
wark of  the  'Creole,'  and  waved  his  cap  in 
the  air. 

"  ^I'm  ready,'  replied  the  English  com- 
mander, and  spran«r  down  the  main  hatch- 
way as  he  spoke,  with  a  ])istol  in  his  hand. 
At  the  same  instant,  a  fearful  cry  burst  forth 
from  the  prisoners  ;  for,  with  the  instinct 
of  desjiair,  they  guessed  Iiis  desperate  resolve 
was  to  blow  up  the  vessel.  Ave  werc  tied, 
wrist  to  wrist,  and  the  rope  run  through  the 
blocks  at  our  back  in  such  a  wav  as  to  pre- 
vent our  moving  more  than  a  few  inches ; 
but  what  will  not  the  fear  of  a  dreadful 
death  do  ?  With  one  unanimous  effort  Ave 
tore  the  lashings  in  pieces,  and  got  free.  I 
was  myself  the  first  at  liberty,  and  sprang 
toward  the  *  Creole.'  Alasl  they  had 
divined  the  awful  doom  awaiting  us,  and 
were  endeavoring  to  shove  off  at  once. 
Already  there  were  some  ten  or  twelve  feet 
between  the  vessels.  I  rushed  forward  to 
gain  the  bowsprit,  a  vague  hoi>e  of  escape 
suggesting  the  effort.  As  I  did  so,  mv 
eyes  caught  sight  of  a  book,  which,  witn 
his  hat,  the  captain  threw  from  him  as 
he  hastened  below.  I  stooped  down  and 
put  it  in  my  bosom — why,  I  know  not. 
Life,  and  life  only,  was  my  thought  at  that 
moment.  Then,  "with  lightning's  speed,  I 
ran  along  the  deck,  and  out  on  the  bow- 
sprit. At  this  instant,  the  frimite  shot 
ahead  of  us ;  I  made  a  leap,  the  last  effort 
of  despair,  and  caught  the  flue  of  the 
anchor — a  friendly  hand  threw  me  a  rope, 
and  dragged  me  on  the  deck ;  as  I  gained 
it,  a  thunder-clap,  louder  than  ten  broad- 
sides, broke  forth,  and  the  frigate  fell  over 
on  one  side  as  if  sinking ;  while  over  her 
rigging  and  her  masts  flew  s])ars  and  timbers, 
blazing  and  burning,  amid  a  black  smoke 
that  filled  the  air  on  every  side.  Every  man 
about  dropped  wounded  or  terrified  on  the 
deck,  where  they  lay  amid  the  falling  fire  of 
the  wreck,  and  the  terrible  carnage.  I  wi^>ed 
the  blood  from  my  eyes,  for  I  was  bleeding 
profusely  from  a  splinter  cut,  and  looked 
about  me.  The  deck  was  a  mass  of  dead 
and  dying ;  their  piercing  cries  and  groans 
were  maddening  to  hear.  The  frigate,  how- 
ever, was  flying  fast  through  the  water — 
the  '  Fawn '  was  gone  ! " 

^^Tvle  bleue!  he  blew  her  up?"  said 
three  or  four  in  a  breath. 

Paul  nodded,  and  resumed:  **Ay,  com- 
rades, and  the  half-dozen  of  her  crew  who 
stood  alive  on  our  quarter-deck  cheered  the 


explosion  as  if  it  was  a  yictory ;  and  onefd- 
low,  as  he  lay  bleedinc^  on  the  planks,  cried 
out,  '  See,  there ;  look,  if  our  gay  flag  ii 
not  high  above  yours,  as  it  alwavs  wiD 
be  ! '  and  that  time  he  was  right,  for  the 
spar  that  bore  it  was  nigh  the  cloudfc 
Well,  to  finish  my  story,  in  eight  days  ve 
made  Brest,  and  all  of  us  w^ho  were  wound- 
ed were  sent  on  shore  to  the  naval  hospitaL 
A  sorry  set  we  were — most  of  us  disabled 
by  splinter-wounds,  and  many  obliged  to 
suffer  amputation.  I  was  about  again  soon- 
er than  the  rest,  and  was  sent  for  one  mon* 
ing  on  board  the  admiral's  ship,  to  an 
some  account  of  the  *  Fawn,'  of  which  Sey 
never  could  hear  enough  ;  and  when  I  came 
to  that  part  where  I  made  my  escape,  thqf 
all  began  a-laughing  at  my  stopping  to  take 
up  a  book  at  such  a  moment.  And  one  of 
the  lieutenants  said,  jokingly, 

"  *  Well,  Paul,  I  suppose  it  was  the  En- 
glishman's breviary  saved  your  life,  wamt 

"'No,  lieutenant,'  said  I;  *but  yoad 
be  mighty  proud  this  day  to  have  that  sane 
breviary  in  your  possession.' 

"  'Ilow  so,  good  fellow  ?'  said  the  ad- 
miral himself,  old  Yillaret  Joyeuse,  who 
always  talked  like  one  of  ourselves.  *  What 
is  this  book,  then,  that  is  so  precious?' 

"  '  ril  show  it  you,  sir,  b^ause  I've  no 
fear  of  foul  play  at  your  hands,  but  there'i 
not  another  man  of  the  fleet  Yd  let  see  it;' 
and  with  that  I  took  it  out  of  my  breaety 
where  I  always  carried  it,  and  gave  it  to 
him.  Ah  !  if  you'd  seen  his  face  how  it 
flushed  up  as  he  turned  over  the  leaves,  and 
how  his  eyes  sparkled  with  fire. 

*' '  Paul  Dupont,'  said  he,  *  are  you  awa» 
what  this  is?' 

"  *  Yes,  admiral,'  said  I,  'as  well  as  yon 
are.' 

"  '  Your  fortune's  made,  then,  my  brats 
fellow,'  said  he,  slapping  me  on  the* shoul- 
der. *The  finest  frigate  in  the  English 
navy  is  a  less  prize  than  this.' 

^^Mdle  tomierres  !  how  the  others  stared  at 
me  then  ;  but  I  stood  without  minding  hof 
they  looked,  for  I  wtts  the  same  Paul  Du- 
pont they  laughed  at  u  few  minutes  before 

''Meanwhile  the  admiral  laid  down  the 
book  on  the  table,  and  covered  it  with  hil 
cocked-hat,  and  then  taking  a  pen,  he 
wrote  some  lines  on  a  piece  of  paper  befort 
him. 

"  'Will  that  do,  Paul  ?'  said  he,  handr 
ing  it  toward  me.  It  was  just  this:  'Bu- 
reau of  the  Marine,  Brest,  Pay  Paul  Dfr 
pont  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  francs,  for 
service  rendered  to  his  Imperial  Majeatjt 
and  attested  in  a  note  by  me,  Yillaret  J<q^ 
euse.  Admiral  of  France.' 
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''  I  could  scarce  read  the  lines,  com- 
rades, for  pure  passion.  ^Ten  thousand 
francs  !*  said  I  at  last,  as  soon  as  I  found 
breath — 'ten  thousand  francs !' 

"  *  What ! '  cried  the  admiral,  '  not  con- 
tent ?  Well,  then,  thou  shalt  have  more  ; 
but  I  hare  rarely  met  one  of  your  cloth 
with  so  mercenary  a  spirit' 

''  'Stay,  admiral,'  said  I,  as  I  saw  him 
about  to  write  a  new  order ;  '  we  both  are 
in  error  here — -you  mistake  me,  and  I  you. 
An  old  admiral  of  the  fleet  ought  to  know 
his  sailors  better  than  to  think  that  money 
is  their  highest  reward  ;  it  never  was  so  at 
least  with  Paul  Dupont.  Let  me  have  my 
book  ^in.' 

" '  &)me,  come,  Paul— I  believe  I  under- 
stand you  now,'  said  he;  'your  warrant 
shall  be  made  out  this  day.' 

" '  No,  admiral,  it's  too  late,'  said  I ;  '  if 
that  had  come  first,  and  from  yourself,  all 
well— but  it  looks  like  a  bwgain  now,  and 
I'll  not  have  promotion  that  way.' 

*''Mort  du  diablef*  said  he,  stamping 
with  passion,  'but  they're  all  the  same. 
These  Bretons  are  as  brutal  in  their  obsti- 
nacy as  their  own  cattle,' 

" '  You  say  true,  admiral,'  said  I ;  'but, 
if  they're  obstinate  in  wrong,  they're  reso- 
lute in  right.  You  are  a  Breton  gentle- 
man,-give  me  back  my  book.' 

" '  Take  it,'  said  he,  flinging  it  at  me, 
'and  let  me  never  see  your  face  again;' 
and  with  that  he  left  the  cabin,  and  banged 
the  door  after  him  in  a  rage.  And  so,  I 
went  my  way,  comrades,  back  to  my  ship, 
and  served  for  many  a  long  year  after,  car- 
rying that  book  always  in  my  breast,  and 
tninking  to  myself,  'Well,  what  if  thou 
art  only  a  boatswain,  Paul,  thou  hast 
wherewithal  in  thy  keeping  to  make  thee  a 
commodore  any  day.'" 

"  And  what  can  it  be,  then,  this  book  ?  " 
said  the  party,  in  a  breath. 

"You  shall  see,"  said  Paul,  solemnly ; 
"for,  though  I  have  never  shown  it  since, 
nor  have  I  ever  told  the  story  before,  here 
it  is."  With  these  words  he  drew  from  his 
bosom  a  small  square  volume,  bound  in 
vellum,  and  listened  by  a  clasp,  lettered 
on  the  cover,  "Signals  of  the  Channel 
Fleet" 

This  was  the  secret  of  honest  Paul's  life, 
and  as  he  turned  over  the  leaves,  he  ex- 
patiated with  eloquent  delight  on  the  vari- 
ous Bntish  emblems  which  were  represented 
there,  in  all  their  brilliant  coloring. 

"That  double  streak  of  yellow  on  the 
black  is  to  make  all  sail,  comrades,"  said 
he.  "  Whenever  they  see  us  standing  out 
to  sea  yon  may  remark  that  signal  flying." 

"  And  what  is  this  large  blue  flag  here, 


with  all  the  colored  bars  across  it  P"  said 


one. 

"  Ay,"  cried 


i  another,  "  they're  very  fond 
of  that  ensign. '  What  can  it  be  ?" 

"  Close  action,"  growled  out  Paul,  sullen- 
ly, who  didn't  fancy  even  the  reflective 
praise  this  question  implied  to  the  hated 
rival. 

"iSacri^Wett/"  said  a  third,  "thev've  no 
other  to  announce  a  victoiy.  Look  here, 
it  is  the  same  flag  for  both." 

Paul  shut  up  the  book  at  this,  with  a 
muttered  curse,  which  might  have  been 
intended  either  for  his  comrades,  or  the 
English,  or  both  together,  and  the  whole 
party  became  suddemv  silent. 

It  was  now  that  the  landlord's  tact  became 
conspicuous  ;  for  instead  of  any  condoling 
expressions  on  what  might  have  been  deem- 
ed the  unsuccessful  result  of  Paul's  career, 
he  affected  to  think  that  the  brave  seaman 
was  more  to  be  envied  for  the  possession  of 
that  volume  than  if  he  walked  the  deck  an 
admiral  of  France. 

This  flattery,  aided  by  a  fresh  supply  of 
Burgundy,  had  full  success ;  and  from 
story-telling  the  party  fell  to  singing — ^the 
son^s  being  only  a  more  boastful  detail  of 
their  prowess  at  sea  than  their  prose  narra- 
tives, and  even  here  Paul  maintained  his 

supremacy- 
Sleep,  nowever,  stronger  than  self-glori- 
fication and  pride,  fell  on  the  party  one  by 
one,  and  they  lay  down  at  last  on  the  tables 
and  benches,  and  slumbered  heavily. 


CHAPTER  LXXVL 

A    HOONLIGHT    BE  COO  NIT  10  IT  . 

I  SAT  on  my  bed  in  the  little  chaniber 
allotted  me,  and  as  the  bright  moonlight 
streamed  along  the  floor,  and  lit  up  the 
wide  landscape  without,  I  hesitated  within 
myself  whether  I  should  await  the  morn- 
ing, or  at  once  set  forth  on  my  way  to  the 
coast.  It  was  true,  the  abb^  had  not 
arrived,  and  without  him  I  knew  nothing 
of  the  vessel,  nor  where  she  lay,  much  less 
by  what  means  I  should  induce  the  crew  to 
receive  me  as  a  passenger ;  but  my  heart 
was  fixed  on  gaining  the  coast ;  once  there, 
I  felt  that  the  sea  alone  rolled.between  me 
and  my  country,  and  I  had  little  doubt 
some  means  of  escape  would  present  itself. 

The  desire  to  return  to.  Ireland,  long 
stilled,  was  now  become  a  passion.  I 
thought  some  new  career  must  there  open 
for  me,  and  in  its  active  vicissitudes  I  should 
make  amends  for  the  wearisome  languor  of 
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my  late  life.  What  this  novel  path  was  to 
be,  and  where  to  lead,  I  cannot  say ;  nor 
am  I  able  now,  in  looking  back,  to  guess 
by  what  sophistry  I  persuaded  myself  into 
this  belief.  It  was  the  last  ray  of  hope 
within  me,  however,  and  I  cherished  it  only 
the  more  fondly  for  its  very  uncertainty. 

As  I  sat  thus  deliberating  with  myself 
what  course  to  take,  the  door  was  cautiously 
opened,  and  the  landlord  entered. 

**He  is  come,"  whispered  he;  "and, 
thank  Heaven  I  not  too  late." 

«  The  abb6  ?  "  inquired  L 

''  No,  not  the  abb6,  but  the  Oonnt  de 
Chambord.  The  abbe  will  not  venture ; 
but  it  matters  not,  if  you  will.  The  letters 
are  all  ready — the  sloop  is  off  the  coast — 
the  wind  is  fair — ^" 

"And  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,"  added 
a  deep,  low  voice,  as  the  figure  of  a  tall  man, 
wrapped  in  a  traveling  cloak,  darkened  the 
doorway.  "  Leave  us,  Pierre — ^this  is  the 
gentleman,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  landlord.  "  Should 
you  need  a  light.  Til  bring  one." 

"Thank  you,  friend,  we  can  dispense 
with  any,  save  what  the  moon  affords 
us." 

As  the  door  closed  on  the  retiring  figure 
of  the  host,  the  stranger  took  his  place  be- 
side me  on  the  bed,  and  in  a  low  voice  thus 
began: 

"I  onlv  know,  sir,  that  you  have  the 
full  confidence  of  one  of  my  stanchest  and 
best  friends,  who  tells  me  that  you  are 
willing  to  incur  great  risk,  proviaed  you 
gain  tne  chance  of  reaching  your  native 
land.  That  chance— nay,  1  will  call  it 
that  certainty — lies  in  my  power ;  and,  in 
return  for  the  assistance,  are  you  willing  to 
do  me  a  service  ?  " 

"  I  served  the  Emperor,  sir ;  ask  me  not 
anything  unworthy  of  one  who  wore  his 
epaulette.  Aught  else,  if  it  be  but  honor- 
able and  fair,  TU  do." 

"I  have  no  leisure  for  casuistry,  nor  is 
it  my  humor,  sir,"  replied  he,  angrily. 
"  Neither  do  I  seek  any  wondrous  devotion 
at  your  hands.  The  service  is  any  easy  one 
— costs  nothing  at  the  present— involves 
nothing  for  the  future." 

**The  slight  value  you  place  upon  it  may 
detract  butlittle  from  my  objection,"  said  L 

"  Sacre  del  I "  exclaimed  he,  in  a  louder 
voice,  as  he  sprang  from  the  bed  and  clasp- 
ed his  hands  before  him.  "  Is  it  to  be  ever 
thus  ?  Is  every  step  we  take  to  be  marred 
by  some  unlooked-for  casualty  ?  Is  the 
stamp  of  fear  and  vacillation  to  be  on  every 
act  of  our  lives  ?  This  abbe,  the  creature 
we  have  made,  the  man  whose  fortune  is 
our  handiwork,  could  render  but  one  ser^ 


vice  to  our  oaose,  and  he  &ils  us  in  onr 
need ;  and  now,  you — ^" 

"  Beware,  sir,  now  you  speak  to  one  who 
has  never  been  accustomed  to  hear  his  name 
slightingly  used,  nor  his  .honor  impugned ; 
with  your  cause,  whatever  it  be,  I  have  no 
sympathy — remember  that,  and  remember, 
also,  we  are  strangers  to  eaoh  other." 

'*  No,  par  St.  Denis  !  that  are  we  not ! " 
said  he,  seizing  me  by  the  arm,  as  he  turn- 
ed his  head  round,  and  stared  me  stead&st- 
Iv  in  the  face.  "  It  was  but  this  instant  I 
aeemed  my  fortune  at  the  worst,  and  now 
I  find  myself  mistaken.  Do  you  know  me 
now  ?  "  said  he,  throwing  off  his  travelinjg 
cap,  and  letting  his  cloak  fall  from  his 
shoulders  to  the  ground. 

"Ue  Beauvais!"  exclaimed  I,  thunder- 
struck at  the  sight. 

"  Yes,  sir,  the  same  De  Beauvais  whose 
fortunes  you  have  blighted — whose  honor 
you  have  tarnished.  Interrupt  me  not. 
The  mill  at  Holbrun  witnessed  the  latter-- 
if  even  the  former  were  an  error — and  now 
we  meet  once  more." 

"  Not  as  enemies,  however — at  least  on 
my  side.  You  may  persist,  if  yoa  will,  in 
attributing  to  me  wron^  I  never  inflicted. 
I  can  better  bear  the  imputation,  unjust 
though  it  be,  than  involve  myself  in  anv 
quarrel  with  one  I  feel  no  anger  toward.  1 
was  in  hopes  a  few  hours  hence  might  have 
seen  me  on  my  way  from  France?  forever 
— ^but  here,  or  elsewhere,  I  will  not  reply 
to  your  enmity." 

De  Beauvais  made  no  reply  as  I  con- 
cluded, but  with  his  arms  crossed,  and  head 
bent  down,  seemed  lost  in  thought.  *'  And 
so,"  said  he,  at  length,  in  a  slow,  sad  voice, 
"you  have  not  found  the  service  of  the 
Usurper  as  full  of  promise  as  you  hoped — 
you  have  followed  nis  banner  long  enough 
to  learn  how  mean  a  thing  even  ambition 
may  be,  and  how  miserably  selfish  is  the 
highest  aspiration  of  an  adventurer." 

"The  Emperor  was  my  good  master," 
said  I,  sternly.  "  It  would  ill  become  me 
to  vent  my  disappointment  on  aught  save 
my  own  demerits." 

"  I  have  seen  as  slight  deservmgs  bring 
a  high  reward,  notwithstanding,"  repli^ 
he — "  ay,  and  win  their  meed  of  praise 
from  lips  whose  eulogy  was  honor.  There 
was  a  service,  Burke — " 

"  Stay,  no  more  of  this  1 "  said  I.  "  You 
are  unjust  to  your  own  cause,  and  to  me,  if 
you  deem  that  the  hour  of  baffled  hopes  is 
that  in  which  I  could  see  its  justice.  You  are 
true  and  faithful  to  one  whose  fortunes  look 
darkly.  I  respect  the  fidelity,  while  I  will 
not  follow  its  dictates.  I  leave  the  path 
where  fame  and  riches  abound — I  only  ask 
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you  to  believe  that  I  do  so  with  honor.  Let 
nfi  part,  then.'' 

"  Where  do  you  mean  to  go,  henoe  ?  " 

'<  I  know  not — a  prospect  of  escape  had 
led  me  hither — ^I  must  now  hethink  me  of 
6(Hn6  other  course/' 

'^  Burke,  I  am  your  debtor  for  one  kind* 
nesa,  at  least,"  said  De  BeauTais,  after  a 
brief  pause.  ^^  You  saved  my  life,  at  the 
risk  of  your  own.  The  night  at  the  Ch&teau 
d'Ancre  should  never  be  forgotten  by  me — 
nor  bad  it  been,  if  I  did  not  reyenee  my 
own  disappointed  hopes,  in  not  seducing 
yoa  to  our  cause,  upon  yourself.  It  may  be 
that  I  wrong  you  m  everything  as  in  this." 

'' Believe  me,  that  you  do,  De  Beau- 
vais." 

'<  Be  it  as  it  may,  I  am  your  debtor.  I 
came  here  to  night  to  meet  one  who  had 
nledi;ed  himself  to  perform  a  service — he 
has  mled  in  his  promise — will  you  take  his 
place  ?  The  same  means  of  escape  shall  be 
yours.  All  the  precautions  for  his  safety 
and  sure  conduct  shall  be  taken  in  your  be- 
half. I  ask  no  pledge  for  the  honorable 
discharge  of  what  I  seek  at  your  hands,  save 
your  mere  assent." 

"  What  is  it  you  require  of  me  ?  " 

^^That  you  aeliver  these  letters  to  their 
several  addresses— that  you  do  so  with  your 
own  hands — that  when  questioned,  as  you 
may  be,  on  the  state  of  France,  you  will 
not  answer  as  the  partisan  of  the  Usur- 
per." 

"I  understand  you — enough — I  refuse 
your  offer.  Your  zeal  for  the  cause  you 
serre  must  indeed  be  great,  when  it  blinds 
you  to  all  consideration  for  one  placed  as  I 
am." 


''It  has  made  me  forget  more,  sir — ^far 
more  than  that,  as  I  might  prove  to  you, 
were  I  to  tell  you  what  my  liJk  has  been  for 
two  years  past ;  but  for  such  forgetfulness 
there  is  an  ample  recompense — a  glorious 
one~-the  memory  of  our  king."  He  paused 
at  these  words*  and  in  his  t^mulous  voice 
and  excited  gesture  I  could  rmtd  the  passion 
that  worked  within  him.  ''Gome, then, there 
shall  be  no  more  question  of  a  compact  be- 
tween us.  I  ask  no  conditions — I  seek  for 
no  benefits — ^you  shall  escape.  Take  my 
horse — my  servant^  who  is  also  mounted, 
will  accompanv  you  to  Beudron,  where  you 
will  find  iresn  norses  in  readiness.  This 
passport  will  prevent  all  interruption  or  de- 
lay ;  it  is  countersigned  by  Foucho  himself. 
At  Lisieux,  which  you  will  reach,  by  sun- 
set, you  can  leave  the  cattle,  and  the  ooy  of 
the  cabaret  will  be  your  guide  to  the  Fabise 
de  Biville.  The  tide  will  ebb  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  a  rocket  from  the  sloop  will  be 
your  signal  to  embark  ?  " 


^' And  for  this  I  can  render  nothing  in 
return  ?  "  said  I,  sadly. 

*'Ye8.  It  may  be  that  in  your  own 
country  you  will  hear  the  followers  of  our 
kine  scoffed  at  and  derided— called  fools, 
or  mnatics,  perhaps  worse.  I  would  only 
ask  of  you  to  bear  witness  that  they  are  at 
least  ardent  in  the  cause  they  have  sworn 
to  uphold,  and  firm  to  the  faith  to  which 
they  have  pledged  themselves.  This  is  the 
only  service  you  can  render  us,  but  it  is  no 
mean  one.    And  now  farewell." 

'^  Farewell,  De  Beauvais;  but  ere  we 
separate  forever,  let  me  hear  from  your  lips 
that  you  bear  me  no  enmity  —  that  we  are 
friends,  as  we  used  to  be." 

"Here  is  my  hand.  I  care  not  if  you 
injured  me  once,  we  can  be  friends  now, 
for  we  are  little  likely  to  meet  again  as 
enemies.    Adieu ! " 

While  De  Beauvais  left  the  room  to  order 
the  horses  to  be  in  readiness,  the  landlord 
entered  it,  and  seemed  to  busy  himself 
most  eSfgerly  in  preparing  my  knapsack  for 
the  road. 

"I  trust  you  will  be  many  a  mile  hence 
ere  the  day  breaks,"  said  he,  with  an  anxi- 
ety I  could  ill  comprehend,  but  which  at 
the  time  I  attributed  to  his  desire  for  the 
safety  of  one  intrusted  with  an  important 
mission.  "And  now,  here  come  the 
horses." 

A  moment  more,  and  I  was  seated  in  the 
saddle.  A  brief  word  at  parting  was  all 
De  Beauvais  spoke,  and  turned  away,  and 
the  minute  after  I  was  hurrying  onward 
toward  Beudron. 


CHAPTER  LXXVn. 

THK    '^FALAISS    DB    Brvn.LB." 

EvEBYTHiKO  occurred  as  De  Beauvais 
had  predicted.  The  authorities  in  the  lit- 
tle villages  we  passed  glanced  at  my  pass- 
Sort,  and  as  instantaneously  handed  it 
ack,  and  we  journeyed  like  couriers  of  the 
Emperor,  without  halt  or  impediment. 
'  We  reached  Lisieux  early  in  the  evening, 
where,  having  dismissed  the  servant  and 
horses,  I  tooK  my  way  on  foot  toward  a 
small  fishing  village  called  La  Hupe,  where, 
at  a  certain  cabaret,  I  was  to  find  my  guide 
to  Biville. 

The  address  of  the  sailor  written  on  a 
card,  and  marked  with  a  peculiar  cipher 
by  De  Beauvais,  was  at  once  recognized  by 
the  old  Norman,  who  welcomed  me  with  a 
rude  but  kindly  hospitality. 

"  Thou  art  more  like  a  man  to  make  this 
venture  than  the  last  three  who  came  down 
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here/'  said  he,  as  he  slowly  measured  me 
with  his  eye  from  head  to  foot*  "  These 
priests  they  sent  us  never  dared  even  to  look 
at  the  coast,  much  less  to  descend  the 
cliffs ;  but  thou  hast  a  look  about  thee  of 
another  fashion.  And  now,  the  first  thing 
is  to  have  something  to  eat,  and  I  promise 
thee  a  goutte  of  brand]^  will  not  be  amiss  to 
prepare  thee  for  what  is  before  thee." 

"Is  there,  then,  so  much  of  danger  in 
the  descent  ?  " 

"  Not  if  a  man's  head  be  steady  and  his 
hand  firm ;  but  he  must  have  both,  and  a 
stout  heart  to  guide  them,  or  the  journey 
is  not  over  pleasant.  Art  thou  cool  enough 
in  time  of  peril  to  remember  what  has  been 
told  thee  for  thy  ffuidance  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  hope  I  can  promise  so  much." 

"Then  thou  art  all  safe;  so  eat  away, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

Although  the  sailor's  words  had  stimu- 
lated my  curiosity  in  the  highest  degree,  I 
repressed  every  semblance  of  the  feeling, 
and  ate  my  8upi)er  with  a  well-feigned  ap- 
pearance oi  easy  indifference,  while  he 
questioned  me  about  the  hopes  of  the  Bour- 
bon party  in  their  secret  machinations, 
with  a  searching  inquisitiveness  that  often 
nearly  baffled  all  my  ingenuity  in  reply. 

"  Ah,  par  SL  Denis !  "  said  he,  with  a 
deep  sigh,  "  I  see  well  thou  hast  small  hope 
now ;  and,  in  truth,  I  feel  as  thou  dost. 
When  George  Gadoudal  and  his  brave  fel- 
lows failed,  where  are  we  to  look  for  suc- 
cess ?  I  mind  well  the  night  he  supped 
here." 

"Here,  said  you?" 

"Ay,  where  you  sit  now  —  on  the  same 
seat.  There  was  an  English  officer  with 
him.  He  wore  a  blue  uniform,  and  sat 
yonder,  beneath  that  fishing  iK3t — the  others 
were  hid  along  the  shore." 

"  Was  it  here  they  landed,  then  ?*' 

**  Yes,  to  be  sure,  at  the  Falaise ;  there 
is  not  another  spot  to  land  on  for  miles 
along  the  coast."  The  old  sailor  then  be- 
gan a  circumstantial  account  of  the  arrival 
of  George  and  his  accomplices  from  Eng- 
land, and  told  how  they  had,  one  by  one, 
scaled  the  cliffs  by  means  of  a  cor9,  well 
known  in  these  parts,  called  the  "smug- 
gler's rope."  "Thou  shalt  see  the  spot 
now,"  added  he,  "  for  there's  the  signal  yon- 
der." He  pointed  as  he  spoke  to  an  old 
ruined  tower,  which  crowned  a  cliff  about 
half  a  mile  distant,  and  from  a  loophole  in 
which  I  could  see  a  branch  of  ivy  waving, 
as  though  moved  by  the  wind. 

"  And  what  may  that  mean  ?  " 

**The  cutter  is  m  sight ;  as  the  wind  is 
off  shore,  shell  be  able  to  come  in  close  to- 
night.   Indeed,  if  it  blew  from  the  west- 


ward;  she  dared  not  ventare  nearer,  nor 

thou,  either,  go  down  to  meet  her*    ScviMnr 
let's  be  moving." 

About  twenty  minutes'  walkinc;  brought 
us  to  the  old  si^al-towor,  on  looking  from 
the  window  of  which  I  beheld  tne  am 
plashing  full  three  hundred  feet  beneatL 
The  da^  rocks,  fissured  by  time  and  weath- 
er, were  abrupt  as  a  wall,  and,  in  some 
E laces,  even  overhung  the  waves  that  roM 
eavily  below.  Masses  of  tangled  searweed 
and  shells,  which  lay  in  the  crevices  of  the 
cliffs,  showed  where,  in  times  of  storm,  tiie 
wild  waters  were  thrown,  while  lower  dowBi 
amid  fragments  of  rocks,  the  heavy  beam 
and  planks  of  shipwrecked  vessels  soi^ 
with  every  motion  of  the  tide. 

"  You  cannot  see  the  cutter  now,"  said 
the  old  sailor.  "  The  setting  sun  leaves  a 
haze  over  the  sea ;  but  in  a  few  minniei 
more  we  shall  see  her." 

"I  am  rather  looking  for  the  pathwar 
down  this  bold  cliff,"  replied  I,  as  I  sljainea 
my  eyes  to  catch  something  like  a  way  ta 
descend  bv. 

"  Then  throw  thine  eyes  in  this  direo- 
tion,"  said  the  sailor,  as  he  pointed  straight 
down  beneath  the  window  of  the  tower. 
* '  Seest  thou  that  chain  there  ?  Well,  fol- 
low it  a  little  further,  and  thou  may'ak 
mark  a  piece  of  timber  jutting  from  At 
rock." 

"  Yes,  I  see  it  plainly.'^ 

**  Well,  the*  path  thou  askest  for  is  be- 
neath that  spar.  It  is  a  good  rope  of  stoat 
hemp,  and  has  carried  the  weight  of  many 
a  brave  fellow  before  now." 

"  The  smuggler's  rope  ?  " 

"  The  same.  Art  afraid  to  venture,  now 
thou  seest  the  place  ?  " 

"  You'll  not  find  me  so,  friend.  I  hays 
seen  danger  as  close  before  now,  and  did 
not  blink  it." 

"  Mark  me  well,  then,"  said  he,  \vfa% 
his  hand  on  my  arm.  "  When  thou  rcidi- 
est  that  rope,  tuon  wilt  let  thyself  cantionft* 
ly  down  to  a  small  projecting  point  of 
rock — we  cannot  see  it  nere,  but  thou  wih 
soon  discern  it  in  the  descent.  Theropa 
from  this  goes  no  further,  for  that  spot  ii 
nigh  sixty  fathom  below  us.  From  thepoa 
the  cliff  'slopes  sharply  down  about  thirtf 
or  forty  feet;  here  tfiou  must  creep  cau- 
tiously, for  the  moss  is  dry  and  slippery  at 
this  season,  till  thou  nearest  the  edfl* 
Mark  me  well,  now  ;  near  the  edge  thoorlt 
find  a  large  stone  fast-rooted  in  the  gronndy 
and  around  that  another  rope  is  faistened, 
by  which  thou  may'st  reach  the  bottom  of 
the  precipice.  There  is  but  one  placed 
peril  in  the  whole." 

"  The  sloping  bank,  you  mean  P  ^ 
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"Yes ;  that  bit  will  try  thy  nerve.  Ee- 
member,  if  thy  foot  slip,  there's  nothing  to 
stop  thy  fall ;  the  cliff  is  rounded  over  the 
edge,  and  the  bine  sea  beats  two  hundred 
feet  below  it  And  see !  look  yonder,  far 
away  there — seest  thou  the  twinkling,  as  of 
a  small  star,  on  the  water  ?" 

''The  cutter  will  throw  up  a  rocket,  will 
she  not  ?  " 

''A  rocket!"  repeated  he,  contemptu- 
ously ;  ''that's  some  landsman's  story  tnou 
hast  been  listening  to.  A  rocket  would 
bring  the  whole  fleet  of  boats  from  Tr6port 
on  her.  No,  no ;  thej  know  better  tnan 
that— the  faintest  dimmer  of  a  fishing- 
craft  is  all  they'll  aare  to  show ;  but  see 
how  steadily  it  bums  now — we  must  make 
the  signal  seaward." 

"Halloa,  Joseph  I  a  liffht  there." 

A  boy's  voice  answered  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  tower — the  same  figure  who 
made  the  signal  toward  the  shore,  and 
whose  presence  there  I  had  altogether  for- 
gotten ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  a  red  glare 
on  the  rocks  below  showed  that  the  old 
man's  command  was  obeyed,  and  the  bea- 
con lighted. 

"  An  1  they  see  it  already,"  cried  he, 
triumphantly,  pointing  seaward ;  "they've 
extinguished  the  light  now,  but  will  snow 
it  again,  from  time  to  time." 

"But  tell  me,  friend,  how  happens  it 
that  the  Marines  of  the  Guard,  who  line 
this  coast,  do  not  perceive  these  sig- 
nals?" 

"And  who  tells  thee  that  they  do  not? 
They  may  be  looking,  as  we  are  now,  at 
that  same  craft,  and  watching  her  as  she 
beats  in  shore,  but  they  know  better  than 
to  betray  us.  Ay,  ma  foi,  the  'contre- 
bande'  is  better  than  the  government. 
Enough  for  them,  if  they  catch  some  poor 
English  prisoner  now  and  then,  and  have 
him  shot — ^that  contents  the  Emperor,  as 
they  call  him — and  he  thinks  the  service 
all  that  is  brave  and  vigilant.  But  as  to 
ns,  it  is  our  own  fbult  if  we  fall  in  with 
them — it  would  need  the  rocket  you  spoke 
of  a  while  ago  to  shame  them  into  it. 
There,  look  again,  thou  seest  how  far  in 
shore  they've  made  already — ^the  cutter  is 
stealing  fast  along  the  water.  Answer  the 
signal,  Joseph." 

The  boy  replenished  the  fire  with  some 
dry  wood,  and  it  blazed  up  brilliantly,  illu- 
mmatin?  the  eray  cliffs  and  dark  rocks,  on 
which  the  night  was  fast  falling,  but  lear- 
ing  all  beyond  its  immediate  sphere  in 
deepest  blackness. 

"  I  see  not,  friend,  by  what  means  I  am 
to  discover  this  sloping  cliff,  much  less 
guide  my  way  along  it^'^said  I,  as  I  gazed 
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over  the  precipice,  and  tried  to  penetrate 
the  ffloomy  abyss  below  me. 

"  Thou^lt  have  the  moon  at  full  in  less 
than  two  hours,  and,  if  thou'lt  take  a 
friend's  counsel,  thou'lt  have  a  sleep  ere 
that  time.  Lay  thee  down  yonder  on 
those  rushes ;  I'll  awake  thee,  when  time 
comes  for  it." 

The  rather  that  I  resolved  to  obey  my 
old  guide  in  his  every  direction,  than  from 
any  desire  for  slumber  at  such  a  time,  I 
followed  his  advice,  and  threw  myself  full 
lencth  in  a  comer  of  the  tower.  In  the 
penect  stillness  of  the  hour,  the  sea  alone 
was  heard,  surging  in  slow,  minute  peals 
through  many  a  deep  cavern  below,  and 
then,  gathering  for  fresh  efforts,  it  swelled 
and  beat  against  the  stem  rocks  in  passion- 
ate fury.  Such  sounds,  heard  in  the  silence 
of  the  night,  are  of  the  saddest ;  nor  was 
their  influence  lightened  by  the  low,  mon- 
otonous chant  of  the  old  sailor,  who,  seated 
in  a  comer,  be^an  to  repair  a  fishing-net, 
as  he  sang  to  himself  some  ditty  of  the  sea. 

How  strangely  came  the  thought  to  my 
mind,  that  all  the  peril  I  once  incurred  to 
reach  France,  the  hoped-for,  wished-for 
land,  I  should  again  brave,  to  escape  from 
its  shores.  Every  dream  of  boyish  ambition 
dissipated — every  high  hope  flown — I  was 
retuming  to  my  country  as  poor  and  hum- 
ble as  I  left  it,  but  with  a  hc^rt  shom  of  all 
the  enthusiasm  that  gave  life  its  coloring. 
In  what  way  I  could  shape  my  future  ca- 
reer I  was  not  able  even  to  guess — a  vague 
leaning  to  some  of  Ensland^  distant  colo- 
nies, some  new  world  beyond  the  seas,  be- 
ing all  my  imagination  could  frame  of  my 
destiny.  A  sudden  flash  of  light  illuminat- 
ing the  whole  interior  of  the  tower,  startled 
me  from  my  musings,  while  the  sailor  called 
out, 

"Come,  wake  up,  friend,  the  cutter  is 
standing  in  close,  and  a  signal  to  mak^ 
haste  flying  from  her  mast." 

I  sprang  to  my  legs,  and  looked  out.  The 
sea  was  all  freckled  with  the  moonlight,  and 
the  little  craft  shone  like  silver,  as  the 
bright  beams  glanced  on  her  white  sails. 
The  tall  cliffs  alone  preserved  their  doom, 
and  threw  a  dark  and  frowning  &adow 
over  the  waves  beneath  them. 

"  I  can  see  nothing  close  to  shore,"  said 
T,  pointing  to  the  dark  rocks  beneath  the 
window.    - 

"  ThouiHt  have  the  moon  presently,  she's 
rising  above  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  then 
the  diffs  are  clear  as  at  noonday.  So,  make 
haste;  strap  on  that  knapsack  on  your 
shoulder — ^high  up,  mind — and  give  tnine 
arms  full  play.  That's  it ;  now  fasten  thy 
shoes  aver  alL    Thou  wert  not  about  to 
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wear  them,  Barely  ?"  said  he,  in  a  tone  al- 
most derisive.  ''Take  care,  in  keeping 
from  the  face  of  the  rock,  not  to  sway  the 
rope — ^it  wears  the  cordage ;  and,  aboTO  all, 
mmd  well  when  thou  reach  the  cliff  below. 
Let  not  thy  hold  go  before  thou  hast  well 
felt  thy  footing.  See,  the  moon  is  up  al- 
ready." 

As  he  spoke,  a  vast  sheet  of  yellow  light 
seemed  to  creep  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
precipice,  displaying  every  crag  and  pro- 
jection, and  making  every  spot  of  veraure 
or  rock  brilliant  in  color ;  while,  many  a 
fathom  down  below,  the  heavy  waves  were 
seen,  now  rising  in  all  their  majestic  swell, 
now  pouring  back  in  their  thousand  cata- 
racts from  every  fissure  in  the  precipice. 
So  terribly  distinct  did  each  object  show, 
so  dreadfully  was  each  distance  marked,  I 
felt  that  all  its  former  gloom  and  darkness 
were  not  one-half  so  thnlling  as  that  moon- 
light splendor. 

''  La  bonne  Marie  guard  thee  now ! "  said 
the  old  seaman,  as  he  wrung  my  hand  in 
his  strong  fingers.  ''  Be  steady,  and  cool 
of  head,  and  there  is  no  danger ;  and  look 
not  downward  till  thou  hast  got  accustomed 
to  the  cliff.'' 

As  he  said  this,  he  opened  a  small  door 
at  the  foot  of  the  tower  stairs,  and,  passing 
through  himself,  desired  me  to  follow.  I 
did  so,  and  now  found  myself  on  a  narrow 
ledge  of  rock,  directly  over  the  crag ;  be- 
low, at  about  ten  feet,  lay  the  chain,  to 
which  the  rope  was  attached,  and  to  reach 
it  was  not  the  least  perilous  part  of  the  un- 
dertaking. But  in  this  I  was  assisted  by 
the  old  man,  who,  passing  a  rope  through 
a  massive  iron  staple,  gradually  lowered 
me,  till  my  hand  came  opposite  the  chain. 

''  Thou  hast  it  now,''  cned  he,  as  he  saw 
me  disengage  one  hand  and  grasp  the  iron 
links  firmly. 

''Yes— all  safe  1  Good-by,  friend — good- 
by." 

''Wait  yet,"  cried  he  again.  "Let  not 
go  the  cord  before  thou  thinkest  a  minute 
or  so.  I  have  known  more  than  one  change 
his  mind  when  he  felt  himself  where  thou 
art." 

"  Mine  is  made  up.    Farewell  I " 

"  Stay,  stay  1 "  shouted  he,  rapidly. 
"See,  thou  hast  forgotten  this  purse  on 
the  rock  here.  Wait,  and  I  will  lower  it 
with  a  cord." 

By  this  time  I  had  grasped  the  chain 
firmly  with  both  hands,  and  with  the  re- 
solve of  one  who  felt  life  depend  on  his 
own  firmness,  I  began  the  descent.  The 
old  man's  voice,  as  he  muttered  a  prayer 
for  my  safety,  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  till 
at  length  it  ceased  to  reach  my  ears  alto- 


f  ether.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  did  my 
eart  sink  within  me.  The  words  of  one 
human  being,  faint  and  broken  by  distance, 
suggested  a  sense  of  sympathy,  which 
nerved  my  courage  and  oraced  my  arm ; 
but  the  dreary  silence  that  followed,  only 
broken  bv  the  booming  of  the  aea  below, 
was  awful  beyond  measure. 

Hand  below  hand  I  went,  the  space  seem- 
ing never  to  lessen,  as  I  strained  my  eyes  to 
cateh  the  cliff  where  the  first  rope  ended. 
Time,  as  in  some  fearful  dream,  seemed 
protracted  to  years  long  ;  and  I  already  an- 
ticipated the  moment  when,  my  strength 
failing,  my  hands  would  relinquish  their 
hold,  and  I  should  be  dashed  upon  the 
dark  rocks  below.  The  very  seabirds, 
which  I  startled  in  my  descent,  wheeled 
round  my  head,  piercing  .the  air  with  their 
shrill  cries,  and  as  if  impatient  for  a  prey. 
Above  my  head,  the  frowning  cliff  beetled 
darkly ;  below,  a  depth  unfathomable  seem- 
ed to  stretch,  from  whose  black  abyss  arose 
the  wild  sounds  of  beating  waves.  More 
than  once,  too,  I  Uiought  that  the  rope  had 
given  way  above,  and  that  I  was  actually 
falling  through  the  air,  and  held  my  breath 
in  horror ;  then,  a^n,  the  idea  flashed 
upon  me  that  death  inevitable  awaited  me, 
and  I  fancied  in  the  singing  billows  I  could 
hear  the  wild  shouts  of  demons  rejoicing 
over  my  doom.  Through  all  these  mad- 
dening visions,  the  instinct  to  preserve  my 
life  hdd  its  strong  sway,  and  I  clutched  the 
knotted  rope  with  the  eager  grasp  of  a 
drowning  man,  when  suddenly  I  felt  my 
foot  strike  a  rock  beneath,  and  then  dis- 
covered I  was  on  the  cliff  of  wliich  the 
sailor  bad  told  me. 
In  a  few  seconds  the  sense  of  security  im- 

Farted  a  thrill  of  pleasure  to  my  heart,  and 
uttered  a  prayer  of  thankfulness  for  my 
safety ;  but  the  fearful  conviction  of  greater 
danger  as  suddenly  succeeded.  The  rope  I 
had  so  long  trusted  terminated  here ;  the 
end  hung  listlessly- on  the  rock,  and  from 
thence  to  the  brow  of  the  cliff  nothing  re- 
mained to  afford  a  grip,  save  the  short 
moss  and  the  dried  ferns,  withered  with 
the  sun.  The  surface  of  this  frightful 
ledge  sloped  rapidly  toward  the  edge,  where 
was  the  reck  around  which  the  rope  was 
tied. 

Fatigued  by  my  previous  exertion,  I  sat 
down,  on  that  moss-grown  cliff  and  gazed 
out  upon  the  sea,  along  which  the  cutter 
came,  proudly  dashing  the  spray  from  her 
bows,  and  bending  gracefully  with  every 
wave.  She  was  standing  fearlessly  in,  for 
the  wind  was  off  the  land,  and^  as  she 
swept  along,  I  could  have  fancied  her  di- 
rectly beneath  my  very  feet 


•"^v^ 


lAAOr,   T^  IDBA   FLASHED  rPON   ME,    THAT   DEATH   INEVITABLE   AWAITED    MK,    AND 

I  TtxciXD  at  THE  nvQiso  billows  i  cocld  hear  the  wild  eiiovTa  of  dekoks 
umcixa  OTXB  xt  dook.     (p.  678.) 
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Aronsmg  myself  from  the  momentary 
Btnpor  of  my  facnltiesy  I  began  to  oreep 
down  the  cliff ;   bnt  so  slippery  had  the 
yerdure  become  by  heat,  that  I  could  bare- 
ly sustain  myself  by  grasping  the  yery  earth 
with   my   nngers.      A   loud    "Holloa!^ 
was  shouted  &om  the  craft,  and  arose  in 
many  an  echo  around  me.    I  tried  to  re- 
ply, but  could  not    A  second  cheer  s^ 
mted  me,  bnt  I  did  not  endeayor  to  answer 
it.    The  moment  was  full  of  peril ;  I  had 
come  to  the  last  spot  which  offered  a  hold, 
and  below  me,  at  some  feet,  lay  the  rock, 
hanging,  as  it  were,  oyer  the  precipice.     It 
seemed  to  me  as  though  a  searbird^s  weight 
might  haye  sent  it  thundering  into  the  depth 
beneath.    The  moon  was  on  it,  and  I  qould 
see  the  rope  coiled  twice  around  it,  and 
knotted  carefully.    What  would  I  haye  giy- 
en  in  that  terrible  minute  for  one  tuft  of 
grass,  one  slender  bough,  eyen  enough  to 
haye  sustained  my  weight  for  a  second  or 
two,  until  I  should  grasp  the  cord  !    But 
none  was  there.     A  louder  cry  from  the 
cutter  now  rang  in  my  ears,  and  the  dread- 
ful thought  of  destruction  now  flashed  on 
me.    I  fixed  my  eyes  on  the  rock  to  meas- 
ure the  place,  and  then,  turning  with  my 
face  toward  the  cliff,  I  suffered  myself  to 
slip  downward.    At  first  I  went  slowly, 
then  faster  and  faster.    At  last  my  legs 
passed  oyer  the  brow  of  the  precipice.    I 
was  falling  I    My  head  reeled.    I  uttered 
a  cry,  and,  in  an  affony  of  despair,  threw 
oat  my  hands.     They  caught   the  rope. 
Knot  after  knot  slipped  past  my  fingers  in 
the  descent  ere  my  senses  became  suffi- 
ciently clear  to  know  what  was  occurring ; 
bat  eyen  then,  the  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation was  8ti-onfi;er  than  reason,  for  I  af- 
terward learned  from  the  boat's  crew  with 
what  skill  I  guided  myself  along  the  face 
of  the  cliff,  ayoiding  every  difficulty  of  the 
jagged  rocks,  and  tracking  my  way  like  the 
most  experienced  climber. 

I  stood  upon  a  broad  fiat  rock,  oyer 
which  white  sheets  of  foam  were  dashing. 
Oh,  how  I  loved  to  see  them  curling  on  my 
feet !  I  could  haye  kissed  the  bright  wa- 
ter on  which  the  moonbeans  sported,  for 
the  moment  of  danger  was  passed.  The 
shadow  of  a. dreadful  death  had  moyed 
from  my  soul.  What  cared  I  now  for  the 
boiling  surf  that  toiled  and  fretted  about 
me  ?  The  dangers  of  the  deep  were  as 
nothing  to  that  i  escaped  from,  and  when 
the  cutter's  boat  came  bounding  toward 
me,  I  minded  not  the  oft-repeated  warn- 
ings of  the  sailors,  but,  plunging  in,  I 
dashed'  toward  her  on  a  retreating  waye, 
and  was  dragged  on  board  almost  lifeless 
from  my  struggles. 


The  red  glare  of  the  signal-fire  was  blaz- 
ing from  the  old  tower  as  we  got  under 
weigh.  I  felt  my  eyes  riveted  on  it  as  I  lay 
on  tha  deck  of  the  little  yessel,  which  now 
stood  out  to  sea  in  gallant  style.  It  was 
my  last  look  of  France,  and  so  I  felt  it 


CHAPTER  LXXVIII. 

■ 

THE  LANnZMG. 

With  the  crew  of  the  cutter  I  had  little 
intercourse.  They  were  Jerseymen — that 
hybrid  race,  neither  French  nor  English — 
who  followed  the  trade  of  spies  and  smug- 
glers, and  were  true  to  nothing  save  their 
own  interests.  The  skipper,  a  coarse,  ill- 
featured  fellow,  in  no  respect  superior  to 
the  others,  leisurely  perused  the  letter  De 
Beauyais  gaye  me  on  my  departure  ;  then, 
tearing  it  slowly,  threw  the  pieces  into  the 
fire. 

'*  What,  then,  is  this  ?  '*  said  he,  taking 
up  a  sealed  packet,  which  I  now  for  the 
first  time  perceiyed  was  fastened  to  my 
knansaek.  ''It  seems  meant  for  me. 
Look  at  the  address — 'Jacques  Cloquette, 
on  board  the  Rouge  Galant.'"  And,  so 
saying,  he  broke  the  seal,  and  bent  oyer 
the  contents. 

"  Oh  ! "  cried  he,  in  a  yoice  of  triumph- 
ant delight,  "  this  is  a  prize  worth  having 
— ^the  l^glish  signal-book  1 ''  and  he  held 
up  the  little  yolume  which  Paul  Dupont 
had  rescued  from  the  'Fawn.' 

"  How  came  it  here  F "  said  I,  horror- 
struck  at  the  loss  the  poor  sailor  had  sus- 
tamed 

"  oid  Martin,  of  the '  Star,'  tells  me  he 
stole  it  from  a  Marine  of  the  Ouard,  and 
that  it  cost  him  twenty-four  fiasks  of  his 
best  Pomard  before  the  fellow  and  his  com- 
panions were  drunk  enough  to  make  the 
tjieft  practicable." 

I  remembered  at  once  the  eagerness  of 
the  landlord  for  mj  departure,  and  the 
hurried  anxiety  of  bis  wish  that  morning 
might  find  me  miles  off  on  my  journey,  as 
well  as  the  care  he  bestowed  on  strapping 
my  knapsack,  and  saw  how  all  had  occurred. 

"  I  knew  most  of  them  already,"  contin- 
ued the  skipper,  "but  here  is  one  will 
serye  our  turn  well  now — the  yery  thing 
we  wanted,  for  it  sayes  all  delay  and  stop- 
page. That  flag  is  the  signal  for  Admi- 
ralty dispatches,  which  are  often  brought 
by  small  craft  like  ours,  when  they  can't 
spare  cruisers.  We'll  soon  rig  it  out^  you'll 
see,  and  run  down  Channel  with  all  our 
canyas  set." 
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He  went  aft  as  he  spoke,  and  in  a  few  |  They  were  far  seaward  of  us,  howeyer,  far 
seconds  the  cutter's  iiead  was  directed  now  wc  hugged  the  land,  as  tlie  skipi)er  wis 
straight  toward  the  Enghsh  coast,  while,   only  desirous  of  an  opportunity  to  land  me 


crowding  on  more  sail,  she  seemed  to  fly 
through  the  water. 
The  cheering  freshness  of  the  sea-breeze. 


unobserved,  before  lie  proceeded  on  his  ova 
more  immediate  enterprise — the  smuggling 
of  some  hogsheads  of  brandy  on  the  coaiU 


the  sense  of  danger  past,  the  hope  of  escape,  I  of  Ireland 

all  combining,  raised  my  spirits,  and  ele- 1     Left  to  my  own  thoughts,  the  memoriei 

vated  my  courage  ;  but,  through  all,  I  felt  I  of  my  pastlife,  I  dreamed  away  the  houn 

frievcd  beyond  measure  at  the  loss  of  poor !  unconsciously,  and,  as  the  time  sped  on,  I 
*aul  Dupont.  The  prize  tlie  honest  fellow  j  knew  not  of  its  flight.  Some  Strang  sail, 
valued  next  to  life  itself,  if  not  above  it,  '  seen  from  afar  off,  would  for  an  insunt 
taken  from  him  in  the  very  moment  of  his ,  arouse  my  attention ;  but  it  was  a  mere 
exultation.  Besides,  I  could  not  help  feel- 1  momentary  effect,  and  I  fell  back  into  my 
ing  that  suspicion  must  light  on  me  from  |  musings,  as  though  they  had  never  been 
my  sudden  disappearance  ;  and  my  indig- 1  interrupted.  As  I  look  back  upon  thit 
nation  was  deep,  to  think  how  such  an  im- 1  voyage  now,  and  think  of  the  dreamy  lift- 
putation  would  tarnish  the  honor  of  that ,  lessness  in  which  its  hours  were  passed,  I 
service  I  gloried  in  so  much.  "How  far  can  half  fancy  that  certain  periods  of  oar 
may  such  a  calumny  spread  ?  "  thought  I.  j  lives  are  destined  to  sustain  tne  part  whiA 
**Ilow  many  lips  may  repeat  the  tale,  and  ,  night  performs  in  our  daily  existence,  and 
none  be  able  to  deny  it  ?  "  Deep  as  was  ^  by  their  monotony  contribute  to  that  »• 
my  regret  at  the  brave  Breton's  loss,  my  newal  of  energy  and  vigor  so  essential  after 
anger  for  its  consequences  was  still  deeper  ; ,  times  of  labor  and  exertion.  It  seemed  to 
and  I  would  willingly  have  periled  all  my ,  me  as  though,  the  period  of  exertion  pas^ 
hope  of  reaching  England  to  nave  been  able  I  was  regaining  in  rest  and  repose  the  power  j 
to  restore  the  book  into  Paul's  own  hand.      '  for  future  action,  and  I  canvassed  every  act  ; 

These  feelings  did  not  tend  to  draw  me  of  the  past,  to  teach  me  more  of  my  owe  i 
closer  in  intimacy  with  the  skipper,  whose  i  heart,  and  to  instruct  mo  for  my  guidanoa. : 
pleasure  at  the  acquisition  was  only  height-  \  in  life  after. 

cned  by  the  subtlety  of  its  accomplishment,  |      **  You    can    land   now,   whenever  yoo; 
and  seemed  never  so  happy  as  when  repeat- 1  please,"  said  the  skipper  to  me,  as,  by  afainfc^ 
ing  some  fragment  of  the  landlord's  letter,  j  moonlight,  we  moved  along  the  wavele«' 
and  rejoicing  at  the  discomfiture  the  brave ,  sea.     '*  We  can  put  you  ashore  at  any  m^. 
sailor  must  have  experienced  on  discovering  ment  here." 

his  loss.     To  witness  the  gratification  a!     I  started  with  as  much  surprise  as  thougk.. 
coarse  nature  feels  in  some  unworthy  but  i  the  thought  had  never  occurred  to  me,  and,! z 
successful  action,  is  the  heaviest  penalty  an  I  without  replying,  I  leaned  over  the  but, 
honorable  mind  can  experience,  when  un- 1  wark,  and  gazed  at  the  faint  shadows  ot 
happily  its  possessor  has  been  in  any  way  tall  headlands,  about  three  miles  distant 
accessary  to  the  resiflt.     With  these  i*eflec-       '^How  do  you  call  that  bluff  yonder?* 
tions  I  fell  off  to  sleep,  and  never  woke  till  I  said  I,  carelessly, 
the  bright  sun  was  shining  over  the  white-  ,      *' Wicklow  Head." 
crested  water,  and  the  craft  breasting  the  j      "  Wicklow  Head  1    Ireland  ! "    cried  % 
waves,  with  a  strong  breeze  upon  her  canvas.  ,  with  a  thrill  of  ecstasy  my  heart  had  never. 

As  we  held  on  down  Channel,  we  passed ,  felt  for  many  a  day  before.     "Ye3,ye§; 
several  ships  of  war  beating  up  for  Spit-  land  me  there,  now,  at  once,"  said  I,  aa» 
head  ;    but  our    blue    bunting,   curiously  ■  thousand   thoughts  came  rushing  to  mf 
streaked  with  white,  was  a  signal  which  all  i  mind,  and  hopes  too  vaffue  for  utterance^ 
acknowledged,  and  none  ventured  to  retard.  |  butpalpable  enough  to  clierish. 
Thus  passed  the  fii-st  day.     As  night  was  |      W  ith  the  speed  their  calling  teaches,  tto 
falling,  we  beheld  the  Needles  on  our  lee,  i  crew  lowered  the  boat,  and,  as  I  took  vaj 
and,  with  a  freshening  breeze,  held  on  our  place  in  the  stem,  pulled  vigorously  towaA 
course.  !  the  shore.     As  the  swift  bark  glided  aIoii# 

A  second  morning  broke,  and  now  the  the  shallow  sea,  I  could  scarce  restrain  ii^f. 
sea  was  covered  with  the  white  sails  of  a  i  impatience,  from  springing  out,  and  niahr 
magnificent  fleet,  bound  for  the  West  Indies  i  ing  on  land.  Witli out  family  or  friend^ 
— at  least,  so  the  skipper  pronounced  it.  It  without  one  to  welcome  or  meet  me,  still  it 
was  indeed  a  glorious  sight  to  see  the  mighty  was  home — the  only  home  I  ever  had,^ 
vessels  obeying  the  signals  of  the  flag-ship, 
and  shaping  their  course  through  the  blue 
water,  as  if  instinct  with  life  and  reason. 
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men  backed  their  oars — the  boat  slipped 
fast  through  the  water.  The  cutter,  too, 
got  speedily  under  weigh  again,  and  I  was 
alone.  Then  the  full  torrent  of  my  feelings 
found  their  channel,  and  I  burst  into  tears. 
Oh  I  they  were  not  tears  of  Borrow — ^neither 
were  they  the  outpourings  of  excessive  joy 
—they  were  the  utterance  of  a  heart  loaded 
with  its  own  unrelieved  ^nets,  who  now 
found  sympathy  on  touching  the  very  soil 
of  home.  I  felt  I  was  no  longer  ^endless. 
Ireland,  my  own  dear  native  country,  would 
be  to  me  a  place  of  kindred  and  family — and 
I  fell  upon  my  knees,  and  blessed  it. 

Following  a  little  path,  which  led  slant- 
ingly up  the  cliff,  I  reached  the  top  as  day 
was  b^inning  to  break,  and  gained  a  view 
of  the  country.  The  range  of  swelling 
hills,  dotted  with  oott^es,  and  waving 
with  wood ;  the  fields  of  that  emerald  green 
one  sees  not  in  other  lands ;  the  hedge-rows, 
bounding  the  little  forms — ^all  so  unlike  the 
spreading  plains  of  France-Hstmck  me  witii 
delight,  and  it  was  with  a  rapture  of  hap- 
piness I  called  the  land  my  country. 

Directing  my  steps  toward  Dublin,  I  set 
out  at  a  good  pace,  but  following  a  path 
which  led  near  the  cliffs,  in  preference  to 
the  high-road,  for  I  was  well  aware  that 
my  appearance  and  dress  would  expose  me 
to  curiosity,  and  perhaps  subject  me  to  more 
serious  annoyance.  My  first  object  was  to 
learn  some  news  of  my  brother,  for,  al- 
though the  ties  of  affection  had  been  lon^ 
since  severed  between  us,  those  of  blood 
still  remained,  and  I  wished  to  hear  of,  and 
it  might  be  to  see,  him  once  more.  For 
some  miles  I  had  kept  my  eyes  directed 
toward  a  little  cabin,  which  crowned  a  cliff 
that  hung  over  the  sea,  and  this  I  reached 
at  last,  somewhat  wearied  and  hungry. 

As  I  followed  a  little  footpath  which  con- 
ducted to  the  door,  a  fierce  terrier  rushed 
out  as  if  to  attack  me,  but  was  immediately 
restrained  by  the  voice  of  a  man  within, 
calling,  **Down,Vicksey,  down,  you  baste !" 
and  the  same  moment  a  stout,  middle-aged 
man  appeared  at  the  door. 

"  Don't  be  afeared,  sii-,  she's  not  wicked, 
but  we're  unused  to  strangers  down  here." 

''I  should  think  so,  friend,  from  my 
path,"  said  I,  throwing  a  glance  at  the  nar- 
row footway  I  had  followed  for  some  miles, 
over  hill  and  precipice;  *' but  I  am  unac- 
quainted with  the  country,  and  was  looking 
out  for  some  house  where  I  might  obtain  a 
breakfast." 

"There's  a  town  about  three  miles  down 
yonder,  and  a  fine  inn,  I'm  tould,  sir,"  re- 
plied he,  as  he  scrutinized  my  appearance 
with  a  shrewd  eye  ;  ^^but  if  I  might  make 
so  bould,  maybe  you'd  as  lief  not  go  there. 


and,  perhaps,  you'd  take  share  of  what  we 
have  nere  r" 

"Willingly,"  said  I,  accepting  the  hos- 
pitable offer,  as  freely  as  it  was  made,  and 
entered  the  cabin  at  once. 

A  good-featured  country  woman,and  some 
young  children, were  seated  at  a  table, where 
a  large  dish  of  potatoes  and  some  fresh  fish 
were  smoking,  a  huge  jug  of  milk  occupy- 
ing the  middle  of  the  board.  The  woman 
blushed  as  she  heard  that  hor  husband  had 
invited  a  ^ntleman  to  partake  of  his  hum- 
ble meal,  but  the  honest  fellow  cared  little 
for  the  simple  fare  he  offered  with  so  good 
a  grace,  and  placed  my  chair  beside  his  own 
with  the  air  of  one  who  was  more  anxious 
for  his  guest's  comfort  than  caring  what  im- 
pression he  himself  might  make  upon  him. 

After  some  passing  words  about  the  sea- 
son, and  the  state  of  the  tides— for  my  host 
was  a  fisherman— I  turned  the  conversation 
on  the  political  condition  of  the  country, 
avowing  frankly  that  I  had  been  for  some 
years  absent,  and  was  ignorant  of  what  had 
occurred  meantime. 

"'Twas  that  same  I  was  thinking,  sir," 
said  he,  replying  to  the  first  and  not  the 
latter  part  of  my  remark.     "When  I  saw 

four  honor's  face,  and  the  beard  you  wore, 
said  to  myself  you  wor  a  Frenchman." 

"  You  mistook  there,  then ;  I  am  your 
countryman,  but  have  passed  a  good  many 
years  in  France.^' 

"  Fighting  for  Boney  ?  "  said  he,  as  his 
eyes  opened  wide  with  surprise  to  behold 
one  actually  before  him  wno  might  have 
served  under  Napoleon. 

"  Yes,  my  good  friend,  even  so ;  I  was 
in  the  army  oi  the  Emperor." 

"  Tare  an  a^es  I  then,  are  they  coming 
over  here  now  ^  "  cried  he,  almost  gasping 
in  his  eagerness. 

"No,  no,"  replied  I,  gravely;  "and  be 
thankful,  too,  for  it,  for  your  own  and  your 
children's  sakes,  that  you  see  not  a  war  rag- 
ing in  the  fields  and  cities  of  your  native 
land.  Be  assured,  whatever  wrongs  you 
suffer — I  will  not  dispute  their  existence, 
for,  as  I  told  you,  I  am  ignorant  of  tibe 
condition  of  tne  country — but  whatever 
they  may  be,  you  can  pay  too  dearly  for 
their  remedy." 

"  But  sure  they'd  be  on  our  side,  wouldn't 
they  ?  " 

"  Of  course  they  would  ;  but  think  you 
that  they'd  fight  your  battles  without  their 

f)rice  ?  Do  you  believe  that  Frenchmen  so 
ove  you  here  that  they  would  come  to  shed 
their  blood  in  your  cause  without  their  own 
prospect  of  advanta^re  ?  " 

"They  hate  the  JEnglish,  I'm  tould,  as 
bad  as  we  do  ourselves.'' 
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"They  do  so,  and  with  more  of  iustiee 
for  their  hate ;  but  that  dislike  might  suf- 
fice to  cause  a  war,  it  never  would  reward 
it.  No,  no.  I  know  something  of  the  spirit 
of  French  conquest ;  I  glory  in  the  bravery 
and  the  heroism  that  accomplished  it ;  but 
I  never  wish  to  see  mv  own  country  at  the 
mercy  of  Prance.  Whose  soldier  would 
you  become  if  the  Emperor  Napoleon  land- 
ed here  to-morrow?  His.  Whose  uni- 
form would  you  wear — whose  musket  carry 
— ^whose  pay  receive — whose  orders  obey  ? 
His,  and  nis  only.  And  how  long,  think 
you,  would  your  services  be  limited  to 
home  ?  .What  should  prevent  your  being 
sent  away  to  Bsypt,  to  Poland,  or  to  Rus- 
sia? How  much  favor  would  an  Irish  de- 
serter receive  from  a  French  court-martial, 
think  you  ?  No,  good  friend,  while  you 
have  this  warm  roof  to  shelter  you,  and  that 
broad  sea  is  open  for  your  industry  and 
toil,  never  wish  for  foi*eign  aid  to  assist 
you." 

I  saw  that  the  poor  fellow  was  discour- 
aged by  my  words,  and  gradually  led  him 
to  speats:  of  those  evils  for  whose  alleviation 
he  looked  to  France.  To  my  surprise,  how- 
ever, he  descanted  less  on  political  ^iev- 
ances  than  those  which  affect  the  wml-be- 
ing  of  the  country  socially.  It  was  not  the 
severity  of  a  government,  but  the  absence 
of  encouragement  to  indusjbry — ^the  neglect 
of  the  poor — which  afflicted  him.  En^and 
was  no  longer  the  tyrant.  The  landlord 
had  taken  her  place  ;  still,  with  the  perti- 
nacity of  ignorance,  he  visited  all  the  wrongs 
on  that  land  from  which  originally  his  first 
misfortunes  came,  and  with  perverse  inge- 
nuitjT  would  endeavor  to  trace  out  every 
hardship  he  suffered  as  arising  from  the 
ill-will  and  hatred  the  Saxon  bore  him.  It 
was  easy  to  perceive  that  the  ar^ments  he 
used  were  not  of  his  own  devising;  they 
had  been  supplied  by  others,  in  whose  opin- 
ion he  had  confidence  ;  and  though  value- 
less and  weak  in  reality,  to  him  they  were 
all-convincing  and  unanswerable — not  the 
less,  perhaps,  that  they  offered  that  value 
to  self-love  which  comes  from  attributing 
any  evils  we  endure  to  causes  outside  and 
independent  of  ourselves.  These,  confront- 
ed with  extravagant  hopes  of  what  would 
ensue  should  national  independence  be  es- 
tablished, formed  his  code ;  and  however 
refuted  on  each  point,  a  certain  conviction, 
too  deeply  laid  to  be  disturbed  by  any  op- 
posing lorce,  remained  ;  and  in  his,  "Well, 
well,  God  knows  best,  and  maybe  we'll  have 
better  luck  yet,"  you  could  perceive  that  he 
was  inaccessible  to  any  appeal,  except  from 
the  quarter  which  ministered  to  his  discon- 
tent and  disaffection. 


One  thinff  was  clear  to  me,  from  ail  he 
said,  that  if  the  spirit  of  open  resistance  no 
longer  existed  toward  England,  it  was  re- 
idaoed  by  as  determined  and  as  rancoroiLB 
hatred — a  brooding,  ill-omened  dislike  had 
succeeded,  to  the  full  as  hostile,  and  far 
less  easily  subdued.  How  it  would  end— 
whether  in  the  long-lingering  fear,  which 
wastes  the  energies  and  saps  the  stren^h 
of  a  people,  or  in  the  conflict  of  a  civil 
war — the  prospect  was  equfdly  ruinon& 

Sadly  pondering  on  these  things,  I  parted 
with  my  humble  host,  and  set  oat  toward 
the  capital.  If  my  conversation  with  the 
Irishman  had  taugnt  me  somewhat  of  the 
state  of  feeling  then  current  in  Ireland,  it 
also  conveyed  another  and  very  different 
lesson  :  it  enabled  me  to  take  some  account 
of  the  change  years  had  effected  in  my  own 
sentiments*  As  a  boy,  hi^h-flown,  vague, 
and  unsettled  ideas  of  national  liberty  and 
independence  had  made  me  look  to  franoe 
as  the  emancipator  of  Europe.  As  a  man, 
I  knew  that  tue  lust  of  conquest  had  ex- 
tinguished the  love  of  freedom  in  French- 
men ;  that  they  who  trusted  to  her  did  but 
exchange  the  dominion  of  their  old  masters 
for  the  tyranny  of  a  new  one ;  while  such  as 
boldly  stepped  forward  in  defense  of  their 
liberties,  found  that  there  was  neith^ 
mercy  nor  compassion  for  the  conquered. 

I  had  seen  the  Austrian  prisoners  and  the 
Russian  led  captive  through  the  streets  of 
Paris — ^I  had  witnessed  the  great  capital  of 
Prussia  in  its  day  of  mourning  after  Jena — 
and  all  my  idolatry  for  the  ueneral  scarce 
balanced  my  horror  of  the  Emperor,  whose 
vengeance  nad  smitten  two  nations  thus 
heavily ;  and  I  said  within  my  heart,  **  May 
my  countrymen,  whatever  be  their  day  of 
need,  never  seek  an  alliance  with  despotic 
France.'' 


CHAPTER  LXXIX. 


i.  CHARACTER  OF   "  OLD    DUBUN." 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  of  a  calm  sum- 
mer evening  as  I  entered  Dublin ;  nearly 
the  same  hour  at  which,  some  ten  years  be- 
fore, I  had  approached  that  city — poor, 
houseless,  friendless ;  and  still  was  1  the 
same.  In  that  great  capital  of  my  country 
I  had  not  one  to  welcome  me — ^not  one  who 
would  rejoice  at  my  coming,  or  feel  any 
interest  in  my  fortunes.  This  indeed  was 
loneliness — ^utter  solitude.  Still  if  there  be 
something  which  weighs  heavily  ou  the 
heart  in  the  isolation  of  one  like  me,  there 
is  a  proportionate  sense  of  independeuce  of 
his  fellow-man  that  sustains  the  courage 
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and  gires  energy  to  the  will.  I  felt  this  as 
I  mixed  with  tne  crowds  that  thronged  the 
streets^  and  shrank  not  from  the  inquisitive 
glances  which  my  questionable  appearance 
excited  as  I  passed. 

Though  considerable  changes  had  taken 
place  in  the  outskirts  of  the  capital  since  I 
nad  seen  it  last,  the  leading  thoroughfares 
were  just  as  I  remembered  them ;  and  as  I 
walked  along  Dame  street^  and  one  bj  one 
each  familiar  object  caught  my  eye,  I  could 
almost  haye  fancied  the  long  interval  since 
I  had  been  there  before  like  a  inere  dream. 
National  physiognomy,  too,  has  a  strange 
effect  on  him  who  has  been  long  absent 
from  his  country.  Each  face  you  meet 
seems  well  known.  The  traits  of  features, 
to  which  the  eye  was  once  so  well  accus- 
tomed, awake  a  memory  of  individuals,  and 
it  is  sometimes  a  most  difScult  task  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  acquaintance  and  the 
passing  stranger.  This  I  experienced  at 
every  moment ;  and  at  length,  as  I  stood 
gazing  on  the  space  before  the  Bank,  and 
calling  to  mind  the  last  scene  I  witnessed 
there,  a  tall,  strongly-built  man  brushed 
close  past  me,  and  then  turning  round, 
fixed  a  steady  and  searching  look  on  me. 
As  I  retarned  his  stare,  a  sudden  thought 
flashed  upon  me  that  I  had  seen  the  face 
before,  but  where^  how,  and  when,  I  could 
not  call  to  mind ;  and  thus  we  stood  silently 
confronting  each  other  for  some  minutes. 

<<  I  see  you  are  a  stranger  here,  sir,''  said 
he,  touching  his  hat  courteously  ;  '^  can  I 
be  of  service  to  you  with  any  information 
as  to  the  city?'* 

"  I  was  curious  to  know,  sir,"  said  I,  still 
more  puzzled  by  the  voice  than  I  had  been 
by  the  features  of  the  stranger,  "  if  Miley's 
Hotel,  which  was  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhoody  exists  still  ?" 

'^  It  does,  sir,  but  it  has  changed  ])ro- 
prietors  several  times  since  you  knew  it," 
replied  he,  significantly.  ^^  The  house  is 
yonder,  where  you  see  that  large  lamp.  I 
perceive,  sir,  I  was  mistaken  in  supposing 
you  a  foreigner.  Iwishvou  good-evening. ' 
And  again  saluting  me,  ne  resumed  his  way. 

As  1  crossed  the  street  toward  the  hotel, 
I  remarked  that  he  turned  as  if  to  watch 
me,  and  became  more  than  ever  embar- 
rassed as  to  who  he  might  be. 

The  doorway  of  the  hotel  was  crowded 
with  loungers  and  idlers  of  every  class,  from 
the  loitering  man  about  town  to  the  ragged 
news-vender — ^between  whom,  whatever  ois- 
parity  of  condition  existed,  a  tone  of  the 
most  free-and-easy  condition  prevailed. 
The  newsman  interpolating  amid  the  loud 
announcements  of  the  latest  intelligence, 
the  reply  to  the  observation  beside  him. 


One  figure  was  conspicuous  in  the  ^roup. 
He  was  a  short,  dwarfish  creature,  with  an 
enormous  head,  covered  with  a  fell  of  black 
hair,  falling  in  masses  down  his  back  and 
on  his  shoulders.  A  pair  of  fierce,  fiery 
black  eyes  glared  beneath  his  heavy  brows ; 
and  a  large,  thick-lipped  mouth  moved 
with  all  the  glib  eloquence  of  his  class  and 
calling.  Fearfully  distorted  legs  and  club 
feet  gave  to  his  ^ait  a  rolling  motion,  which 
addea  to  the  singularity  of  his  whole  ap- 
pearance. 

Terry  Began  was  then  at  the  head  of  his 
walk  in  Dublin,  and  to  his  capacious  lungs 
and  voluble  tongue  were  committed  the  an- 
nouncement of  those  great  events  which, 
from  time  to  time,  were  given  to  the  Irish 
public  through  the  columns  of  the  Cor* 
respondent  and  the  Dublin  Journal 

t  soon  found  myself  in  the  crowd  around 
this  celebrated  character,  who  was,  as  usual, 
extolling  the  ^at  value  of  that  night's 
paper,  by  certain  brief  suggestions  regard- 
ing its  contents. 

"Here's  the  whole,  full,  and  true  ac- 
count— ^bad  luck  to  the  less — of  the  great 
and  sanguinary  battle  between  Boney  and 
the  Boosians,  with  all  the  particklars  about 
the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  with 
what  Boney  said  when  it  was  over." 

«  What  was  that,  Terry  ?  " 

"  Hould  yer  peace,  ye  spalpeen.  Is  it  to 
the  likes  of  yez  I'd  be  telling  cabinet  sa- 
crets  ?  Here,  yer  honor — *  Falkner,'  is  it, 
or  *The  Saunders?'  With  the  report  of 
Mr.  O'Gorman's  ^nd  speech  in  Ennis,  on 
the  Catholic  claims.  There's,  yer  sowl, 
there's  fippence-worth  any  day  av  the  week. 
More  be  token,  the  letter  from  Jemmy 
O'Brien  to  his  wife,  wid  an  elegant  epic 
poem  called  *The  Ganger.'  Bloody  news, 
gentlemen,  bloody  news  1  Won't  yez  sport 
a  tester  for  a  sight  of  a  real  battle,  and  ten 
thousand  kilt — ^with  *The  Whole  Duty  of 
an  Informer,  in  two  easy  lessons.'  The 
price  of  stocks  and  shares —  Ay,  Mr. 
O'Hara,  and  what  boroughs  is  bringing  in 
the  market." 

This  last  sally  was  directed  toward  a 
large,  red-faced  man,  who  good-humoredly 
joined  in  the  laugh  against  himsell 

"And  who's  this,  boys?"  cried  the  fel- 
low, turning  suddenly  his  piercing  eyes  on 
me,  as  I  endeavored,  step  by  step,  to  reach 
the  door  of  the  hotel.  "  Hurroo.  Look  at 
his  beard,  acushla !  On  my  conscience,  I 
wouldn't  wonder  if  it  was  General  Hoche 
himself.  'Tis  late  yer  come,  sir,"  said  he, 
addressing  me  directly;  "there's  no  fun 
here  now  at  all,  barrin'  what  Beresford  has 
in  the  riding-house." 

"Get  away,  you  ruffian,"  said  a  well- 
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dressed  and  respectable-looking  man,  some- 
what past  the  middle  of  life.  *^  How  dare 
you  permit  your  tongue  to  take  liberties 
with  a  stranger  ?  Allow  me  to  make  room 
for  you,  sir/"  continued  he,  as  he  politely 
made  an  opening  in  the  crowd,  and  sufiered 
me  to  enter  the  nouse. 

*^Ah,  counselor,  dear,  don't  be  cross," 
whined  out  the  news-yender.  "Sure,  isn't 
it  wid  the  bad  tongue  we  both  make  our 
bread.  And  here,"  vociferated  he  once 
more — "and  here  ye  have  the  grand  dinner 
at  the  Lord  Mayor's,  wid  all  the  speeches 
and  toasts — wid  the  glorious,  pious,  and 
immortial  memory  of  King  William,  who 
delivered  us  from  poperv — (by  pitched 
caps) — from  slavery — (by  wnipping) — from 
brass  money — (by  oad  na'pence) — and  from 
wooden  shoes — (by  bare  feet).  Haven't  we 
reason  to  bless  his —  ?  Ay,  the  heavens  be 
his  bod  I  'Tis  like  Molly  Orownahon's  hus- 
band he  was.'* 

"How  was  that,  Terry?'*  asked  a  gen- 
tleman near. 

"  Take  a  *  Saunders,'  yer  honor,  and  I'll 
tell  you." 

"Here,  then,  here's  fippence ;  and  now 
for  the  explanation." 

"Molly  Crownahon,  yer  honor,  was,  like 
us  poor  craytures,  always  grateful  and  con- 
tented wid  the  Lord's  goodness  to  us,  even 
in  taking  away  our  chief  comfort  and  bless- 
ing—the darling  up  there  on  the  horse  I 
Ah,  'tis  an  elegant  sate  ye  have,  without 
stirrups  I  And  she  went  one  day  to  say  a 
handiul  of  prayers  over  his  grave — the  hus- 
band's, ye  mind — and  sure  if  she  did,  when 
she  knelt  down  on  the  grass,  she  sprung  up 
again  as  quick  as  she  went  down,  for  the 
nettles  was  all  over  the  place  entirely. 
'Bad  scran  to  ye,  Peter,'  says  she,  as  she 
rubbed  her  lesrs — 'bad  scran  to  ye — liv- 
ing or  dead,  tliere  was  always  a  sting  in 
ye.'" 

As  the  latter  part  of  this  speech  was  ad- 
dressed in  a  tone  of  apostrophe  to  the  statue 
of  King  William,  it  was  received  by  the  as- 
sembled crowd  with  a  roar  of  laugnter. 

By  this  time  I  had  entered  the  house,  and 
only  bethought  mo  how  little  suited  was 
the  great  hotel  of  the  city  to  pretensions  as 
humble  as  mine.  It  was  now,  however,  too 
late  to  retreat,  and  I  entered  the  coffee- 
room,  carrying  my  knapsack  in  my  hand. 
As  I  passed  up  the  room  in  search  of  a  va- 
cant table,  the  looks  of  astonishment  my 
appearance  excited  on  each  side  were  most 
palpable  evidences  that  the  company  con- 
sidered me  as  an  interloper.  While  some 
contented  themselves  with  a  stare  of  steady 
surprise,  others,  less  guarded  in  their  im- 
pertinence, whispered  with,  and  even  wink- 


ed at  their  neighbors,  to  attract  attention 
toward  me. 

Offensive  as  this  unquestionably  was,  it 
amazed  even  more  than  it  annoyed  me.  In 
France,  such  a  display  of  feeling  would 
have  been  impossible — and  the  humblest 
soldier  of  the  army  would  not  have  been 
so  received,  had  he  deemed  fit  to  enter 
Beauvilliers's  or  Vfery's.  • 

Whether  hurt  at  this  conduct,  and,  con- 
sequently, more  alive  to  affront  from  any 
aiurter,  or  that  the  waiters  participated  in 
be  sentiments  of  their  betters,  I  cannot 
exactly  say ;  but  I  certainly  thought  their 
manner  even  less  unequivocally  betrayed  the 
same  desire  of  imj>ertinence.  This  was 
not  long  a  mere  suspicion  on  my  part,  for, 
on  inquiring  whether  I  could  have  a  room 
for  the  night,  the  waiter,  touching  my 
knapsack,  which  lay  on  the  ground  beside 
me,  with  his  foot,  replied, 

"Is  this  your  luggage,  sir  P" 

Amazement  so  completely  mastered  my 
indignation  at  this  insolence,  that  I  could 
make  no  answer,  but  by  a  look.  This  had 
its  effect,  however,  and  the  fellow,  without 
further  delay,  bustled  off  to  make  the 
inquiry. 

Ho  returned  in  a  few  minutes*with  a  civil 
message,  that  I  could  be  accommodated, 
and,  having  placed  before  me  the  simple 
meal  I  ordered,  retired.  As  I  sat  over  my 
supper,  I  could  not  help  feeling  that,  unless 
memory  played  me  false,  the  company  were 
little  like  the  former  frequenters  of  this 
house.  I  remembered  it  of  old,  when  Bub- 
bleton  and  his  brother  officers  came  there, 
and  when  the  rooms  were  thronged  with 
members  of  both  houses  of  parbament — 
when  peers  and  gentlemen  of  the  first 
families  were  grouped  about  the  windows 
and  the  fireplaces,  and  the  highest  names 
of  the  land  were  heard  in  the  din  of  recog- 
nition— handsome  equipages  and  led  horses 
stood  before  the  doors  ;  but  now,  the  ragged 
mob  without  was  scarce  a  less  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  the  brilliant  display  than  were  the 
company  within  to  the  former  visitants. 
A  tone  of  pretentious  impertinence,  an  air 
of  swagger  and  mock  defiance,  the  most 
opposite  to  the  polished  urbanity  which 
once  prevailed,  was  now  conspicuous ;  and 
in  their  loud  speech  and  violent  gesticula- 
tion, it  was  easy  to  mark  how  they  had  de- 
generated from  that  high  standard  which 
made  the  Irish  gentleman  of  his  day  the 
most  polished  man  of  Europe. 

If,  in  appearance  and  manner,  they  fell 
far  short  of  those  my  memorv  recalled, 
their  conversation  more  markedly  still  di^ 
played  the  long  interval  between  them. 

Here,  of  old,  were  retailed  the  latest 
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news  of  ibe  debate — ^the  last  brilliant  thing 
of  Orattan,  or  the  last  biting  retort  of 
Flood ;  here  came  hot  from  debfUie  the  great 
champions  of  either  party  to  relax  and 
recmit  for  fresh  efforts^  and  in  the  groups 
that  gathered  around  them  you  mi^ht  learn 
how  great  genius  can  diffuse  its  mfluenee 
and  scatter  intelligence  around  it,  as  the 
Nile  waters  spread  plenty  and  abundance 
whererer  they  flow.  High  and  noble  sen- 
timentSy  holy  aspirations  and  eloquent 
thoughts,  made  an  atmosphere,  to  breathe 
which  was  to  feel  an  altered  nature.  But 
noWy  a  vapid  mixture  of  conceit  and  slang 
had  usurped  the  place  of  these,  and  a  tone 
of  Yulgiu*  self-sufficiency,  unhappily  too 
much  in  keeping  with  the  externals  of  those 
who  displayed  it :  the  miserable  contentions 
of  different  factions  had  replaced  the  bolder 
strife  of  opposite  parties,  and  provincialism 
had  put  ils  stamp  on  everything.  The  na- 
tion, too,  if  I  might  trust  my  ears  with 
what  fell  around  me,  had  lost  all  memory 
of  its  once  great  names,  and  new  can- 
didates for  popular  favor  figured  in  tiieir 
places. 

Such  were  some  of  the  changes  I  could 
mark,  even  as  I  sat.  But  my  attention 
was  speedily  drawn  from  them  by  a  cir- 
cnmstance  more  nearly  concerning  myself. 
This  was  the  appearance  in  the  coffee-room 
of  the  gentleman  who  first  addressed  me 
in  the  street. 

As  he  passed  round  the  room,  followed 
by  a  person  whose  inferiority  was  evident, 
he  was  recognized  by  most  of  those  present, 
manv  of  whom  shook  him  warmly  by  the 
handt,  and  pressed  him  to  join  their  parties ; 
but  this  he  declined,  as  he  continued  to 
walk  slowly  on,  scrutinizing  each  face  as  he 
went  At  last  I  saw  his  eyes  turn  toward 
me.  It  was  scarcely  a  glance,  so  rapid  was 
it,  and  so  quickly  were  his  looks  directed 
to  a  different  quarter ;  but  I  could  mark 
that  he  whispered  something  to  the  person 
who  follow^,  and  then,  after  carelessly 
turning  over  a  newspaper  on  the  table, 
sauntered  from  the  room.  As  he  did  so, 
the  shaggy  head  of  the  dwarf  news- vender 
peeped  in,  and  the  great  black  eyes  took  a 
survey  of  the  coffee-room,  till  finally  they 
settled  on  me. 

**  Ah  ! "  cried  the  fellow,  with  a  strange 
blending  of  irony  and  compassion  in  his 
voice,  "  be  gorra,  I  knew  how  it  would  be — 
the  major  has  vel"  At  this  a  general 
laugh  broke  out  from  all  present,  and  every 
eye  was  fixed  on  me.  Meanwhile,  the  fol- 
lower had  taken  his  place  nearly  opposite 
me  at  the  table,  and  was  busily  engi^ed 
examining  a  paper  which  he  had  taken 
from  his  pocket. 


^'  May  I  ask,  sir,  if  your  name  be  Biirke  ?  " 
said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  across  the  table. 

I  started  with  amazement  to  hear  my 
name  pronounced  where  I  believed  myself 
so>  completely  a  stranger,  and,  in  my  as- 
tonishment, forgot  to  answer. 

"  I  was  asking,  sir — "  repeated  he. 

"  Yes,  you  are  quite  correct,"  interrupted 
I ;  ''  that  is  my  name.  May  I  beg  to  know, 
in  return,  for  what  purpose  you  make  the 
inquirv  ?  " 

"Thomas  Burke,  sir?"  continued  he, 
inattentive  to  my  observation,  and  ap- 
parently about  to  write  the  name  on  the 
paper  l4fore  him. 

I  nodded,  and  he  wrote  down  the  words. 

*'  That  saves  a  deal  of  trouble  to  all  of  us, 
sir,"  said  he,  as  he  finished  writing.  "  This 
is  a  warrant  for  vour  arrest ;  but  the  major 
is  quite  satisfied  if  you  can  give  bail  for 
your  appearance." 

"  Ai-rest  I "  repeated  I ;  "on  what  charge 
am  I  arrested  ?  " 

"You'll  hear  in  the  morning,  I  sup- 
pose," said  he,  quietly.  "  What  shall  we 
say  about  the  bau— have  vou  any  acquain- 
tance, or  friend,  in  town  r  " 

"  Neither — I  am  a  perfect  stranger  here ; 
but  if  you  are  authorized  to  arrest  me,  I 
here  surrender  myself  at  once."  By  this 
time,  several  persons  of  the  coffee-room  had 
approached  the  table,  and,  among  the  rest, 
the  gentleman  who  so  politelv  made  way 
for  me  in  the  crowd  to  reach  tne  door. 

''What  is  it,  Roche?"  said  he,  ad- 
dressing  the  man  at  the  table — "a  war- 
rant?'^ 

"  Yes,  sir — for  this  gentleman  here ;  but 
we  can  take  bail,  if  he  has  it." 

"  I  have  told  you  already  that  I  am  a 
stranger,  and  know  no  one  here." 

The  gentleman  threw  his  eyes  over  the 
warrant,  and  then  looking  me  steadily  in 
the  face,  muttered,  in  a  whisper,  to  the  of- 
ficer, "Why,  he  must  have  been  a  boy — a 
mere  child,  at  the  time." 

"  Very  true,  sir  ;  but  the  major  says  it 
must  be  done.  Maybe  you'd  bail  him  your- 
self." These  words  were  added  in  a  tone  of 
half  irony,  as  the  fellow  gave  a  sly  look  be- 
neath his  eyelashes. 

"  I  tell  you,  again,"  said  I,  impatient  at 
the  whole  scene,  "  I  am  quite  ready  to  ac- 
company you." 

"Is  this  your  name,  sir?"  said  the 
strange  gentleman,  addressing  me,  as  he 
pointed  te  the  warrant. 

"  Yes,"  interposed  the  officer,  "  there's 
no  doubt  about  that ;  he  ^ve  it  himself." 

"Come,  come,  then,  Roche,"  said  he, 
cajolingly,  "  these  are  not  times  for  undue 
strictness.  Let  the  gentleman  remain  where 
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lie  ig  to-night,  and  to-morrow  he  will  at- 
tend you.  You  can  remain  here,  if  yon 
like,  with  him." 

"  If  yon  say  so,  I  suppose  we  may  .do  it," 
replied  the  officer,  as  he  folded  up  the 
paper,  and  arose  from  the  table. 

"Yes,  yes — that's  the  proper  course. 
And  now,"  said  he,  addressing  me,  "will 
you  permit  me  to  join  you  wnile  I  finish 
this  bottle  of  claret?" 

I  could  have  no  objection  to  so  pleasant  a 
proposal,  and  thus,  for  the  time  at  least, 
ended  this  disagreeable  affair. 


CHAPTER  LXXX. 

▲  N    UNFORESEEN    EVIL. 

'^I PEBCEIVB,  sir,"  said  the  stranger, 
seating  himself  at  my  table,  "  they  are  de- 
sirous to  restore  an  antiquated  custom  in 
regard  to  you.  I  thought  the  day  of  in- 
demnities was  past  and  gone  forever." 

"  I  am  ignorant  to  what  you  allude." 

" The  authorities  would  makeyou  out  an 
emissary  of  France,  sir;  as  if  Irance  had 
not  enough  on  her  hands  already,  without 
embroiling  herself  in  a  quarrel  from  which 
no  benefit  could  accrue — ^not  to  speak  of 
the  little  likelihood  that  any  one  on  such 
an  errand  would  take  up  his  abode,  as 
you  have,  in  the  most  public  hotel  of 
Dublin." 

"I  haye  no  apprehensions  as  to  any 
charges  they  may  bring  against  me^  I  am 
conscious  of  no  crime,  saving  having  left 
my  country  a  boy,  and  returned  to  it  a 
man." 

"You  were  in  the  service  of  Prance, 
then?" 

"Yes,  since  1801 1  have  been  a  soldier." 

"So  long  ?  You  must  have  been  but  a 
mere  boy  when  you  quitted  Ireland.  How 
have  they  connected  you  with  the  troubles 
of  that  period  ?  " 

I  hesitated  for  a  second  or  two,  uncertain 
what  answer,  if  any,  I  should  return  to  this 
abrupt  question.  A  glance  at  the  manly 
and  frank  expression  of  the  stranger's  face 
soon  satisfied  me  that  no  unwormv  curi- 
osity had  prompted  the  inquiry,  ana  I  told 
him  in  a  few  words,  how,  as  a  child,  the 
opinions  of  the  patriotic  party  had  won  me 
over  to  embark  in  a  cause  I  could  neither 
fathom  nor  understand.  I  traced  out  rapidly 
the  few  leading  events  of  my  early  career 
down  to  the  last  evening  I  spent  in  Ire- 
land. When  I  came  to  this  part  of  my 
story,  the  stranger  became  unusually  atten- 
tive, and  more  than  once  questioned  me 


respecting  the  origin  of  my  quarrel  with 
Crofts,  and  the  timely  appearance  of  Darby, 
of  whose  name  and  character,  however,  I 
gave  him  no  information,  merely  speaking 
of  him  as  an  old  and  attached  follower  of 
my  family. 

"Since  that  period,  then,  you  have  not 
been  in  Ireland  r  "  said  he,  as  I  concluded. 

"  Never :  nor  had  I  any  intention  of  re- 
turning until  lately,  when  oircnmstances 
induced  me  to  leave  the  Emperor's  service ; 
and  from  very  uncertainty  I  came  back 
here,  without  well  knowing  why." 

"  Of  course,  then,  you  have  never  heard 
the  catastrophe  of  your  adventure  with 
Crofts.     It  was  a  lucky  hit  for  him/' 

"  How  so  ?    I  don't  understand  you." 

"  Simply  this  : — Crofts  was  discovered 
in  the  morning,  severely  wounded,  where 

Jou  left  him,  bis  account  being,  that  he 
ad  been  waylaid  by  a  party  of  rebels,  who 
had  obtainea  the  countersign  of  the  ni|^ht, 
and  passed  the  sentry  in  various  disguises. 
You  yourself — for  so,  at  least,  I  surmise  it 
must  have  been — were  designated  the  prime 
mover  of  the  scheme,  and  a  government 
reward  was  offered  for  your  apprehension. 
Crofts  was  knighted,  and  appointed  to  the 
staff — the  reward  of  his  loyalty  and  courage 
— of  the  exact  details  of  wnicn  my  memory 
is,  unfortunately,  little  tenacious." 

"  And  the  truth  of  the  occurrence  was 
never  known  ?  " 

"  What  I  have  told  you  is  the  only  ver- 
sion current.  I  have  reason  to  remember 
so  much  of  it,  for  I  was  then,  and  am  still, 
one  of  the  le^al  advisers  of  the  Crown,  and 
was  consulted  on  the  case,  of  which,  I  con- 
fess, I  always  had  my  misgivings.  There 
was  a  rage,  nowever,  for  rewarding  loyalty, 
as  it  was  termed,  at  the  period,  and  tLe 
story  went  the  round  of  the  papers.  Now, 
I  fancy  Crofts  would  lust  as  soon  not  see 
you  back  again.  Ho  has  made  all  he  can 
of  the  adventure,  and  would  as  li^  have  it 
quietly  forgotten." 

"  But  can  I  suffer  it  to  rest  here  ?  Is 
such  an  imputation  to  He  on  my  character 
as  he  would  cast  on  me  ?  " 

"  Take  no  steps  in  the  matter  on  that 
score  :  vindication  is  time  enough  when 
the  attack  is  made  directly :  besides,  where 
should  you  find  your  witness — where  is  the 
third  party,  who  could  prove  your  inno- 
cence, and  that  all  you  did  was  in  self-de- 
fense ? — without  his  testimony,  your  stoiy 
would  go  for  nothing.  No,  no.  Be  well 
satisfied  if  the  charge  is  suffered  to  sleep, 
which  is  not  unlikely.  Crofts  would  scarce- 
ly like  to  confess  that  his  antagonist  was 
little  more  than  a  child  ;  his  prowess  wonld 
gain  nothing  by  the  avowal ;  besides,  the 
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world  goes  well  with  him  latterly :  it  is  but 
a  month  ago,  I  think,  he  succeeded,  un- 
expectedly, to  a  large  landed  property." 

The  stranger,  whose  name  was  M^Dou- 
gall,  continued  to  talk  for  some  time  longer, 
most  kindly  volunteered  to  adrise  me  in 
the  difficult  position  I  found  myself,  and 
having  given  n^e  his  address  in  town,  wished 
me  a  good-night  and  departed. 

It  was  to  no  purpose  I  laid  my  head 
on  my  piUow ;  tired  and  fatigued  as  I  was, 
I  could  not  sleep ;  the  orospect  of  fresh 
troubles  awaiting  me  maae  me  restless  and 
feverish^  and  I  longed  for  day  to  break, 
that  I  might  manfully  confront  whatever 
danger  was  before  me,  and  oppose  a  stout 
heait  to  the  arrows  of  adverse  fortune.  My 
accidental  meeting  with  the  stranger  also 
reassured  my  courage,  and  I  felt  ffratified  to 
think  that  such  rencontres  in  nfe  are  the 
sunny  spots  which  illumine  our  career  in 
the  world — ^the  harbingers  of  bright  days 
to  come. 

This  feeling  was  still  more  strongly  im- 
pressed on  me  as  I  entered  the  small  room  on 
the  ground-floor  at  the  Castle,  where  was 
the  secretary's  office,  and  beheld  M'Dougall 
seated  in  an  arm-chair,  reading  the  news- 
paper of  the  day.  I  could  not  help  con- 
necting his  presence  there  with  some  kindly 
intention  toward  me,  and  already  regarded 
him  as  my  friend.  Major  Barton  stood  at 
the  secretary's  side,  and  whispered  from 
time  to  time  in  his  ear. 

'^  I  have  before  me  certain  information, 
sir,''  said  the  secretary,  addressing  me, 
"that  you  were  connected  with  parties  who 
took  an  active  part  in  the  late  rebellion  in 
this  country,  and  by  them  sent  over  to 
France  to  negotiate  co-operation  and  assis- 
tance from  that  quarter" — Barton  here 
whispered  something,  and  the  secretary  re- 
sumed—''and  in  continuance  of  this 
scheme  are  at  present  here."  ^ 

**I  have  only  to  observe,  sir,  that  I  left 
Ireland  a  mere  boy,  when,  whatever  my 
opinions  mieht  have  been,  they  were,  I  sus- 
pect, of  small  moment  to  his  majesty's  gov- 
ernment ;  that  I  have  served  some  years  in 
the  French  army,  during  which  period  I 
neither  corresponded  with  any  one  here, 
nor  had  intercourse  with  any  from  Ireland ; 
and  lastly,  that  I  have  come  back  unac- 
credited by  any  party,  not  having,  as  I  be- 
lieve, a  single  acquaintance  in  the  island." 

"  Do  you  still  hold  a  commission  in  the 
French  service  ?  " 

"No,  sir.  I  resigned  my  grade  as  cap- 
tain some  time  since." 

**  What  were  your  reasons  for  that  step  ?  " 

'*  They  were  of  a  purely  personal  nature, 
having  no  concern  with  politics  of  any  sort. 


I  should,  therefore,  ask  of  you  not  to  de- 
mand them.  I  can  only  say,  they  reflect 
neither  on  my  honor  nor  my  loyalty." 

"His  loyalty  1  Would  you  ask  him,  sir, 
how  he  applies  the  term,  and  to  what 
soverei^  and  what  government  the  obe- 
dience is  rendered  ?  "  said  Barton,  with  a 
half  smile  of  malicious  meaning. 

"Very  true,  Barton — ^the  question  is 
mostpertinent." 

"When  I  said  loyalty,  sir,"  said  I,  in 
answer,  "I  confess  I  diid  not  express  my- 
seU  as  clearly  as  I  intended.  I  meant, 
however,  that  an  Irishman,  and  a  subject 
of  his  Majesty  Qeorge  III.,  as  I  now  am, 
no  act  of  mine  in  the  French  service  ever 
compromised  me." 

"Why,  surely,  you  fought  against  the 
allies  of  your  own  country.'' 

"True,  sir.  I  speak  only  with  reference 
to  the  direct  interests  of  England.  I  was  a 
soldier  of  the  Emperor,  but  never  a  spy 
under  his  government." 

"  Your  name  is  amongst  those  who  never 
claimed  the  indemnity.     How  is  this  ?  " 

"I  never  heard  of  it.  I  never  knew 
such  an  act  was  necessary.  I  am  not  guilty 
of  any  crime,  nor  do  1  see  any  reason  to 
seek  a  favor." 

"  Well,  well ;  the  gracious  intentions  of 
the  Grown  lead  us  to  look  leniently  on  the 
past.  A  moderate  bail  for  your  appearance 
when  called  on,  and  your  own  recoffuisan- 
ces  for  the  same  obiect,  will  suffice.' 

"  I  am  quite  willing  to  do  the  latter ;  but 
as  to  bail,  I  repeat  it,  I  have  not  one  I 
could  ask  for  such  a  service." 

"  No  relative  ?— no  friend  ?  " 

"  Come,  come,  young  gentleman,"  said 
M<Dougall,  speaking  for  the  first  time, 
"  recollect  yourself.  Try  if  you  can't  re- 
member some  one  who  would  assist  you  at 
this  conjuncture. " 

Basset  was  the  only  name  I  could  think 
of,  and  however  absurd  the  idea  of  a  ser- 
vice from  such  a  quarter,  I  deemed  that,  as 
my  brother's  agent,  he  would  scarce  refuse 
me.     I  thought  that  Barton  gave  a  very 

Eeculiar  grin  as  I  mentioned  the  name ; 
ut  my  own  securities  being  entered  into, 
and  a  few  formal  questions  answered,  I  was 
told  I  was  at  liberty  to  seek  out  the  bail 
required. 

Once  more  in  the  streets,  I  turned  my 
steps  toward  Basset's  house,  where  I  hoped, 
at  all  events,  to  learn  some  tidings  of  my 
brother.  I  was  not  long  in  arriving  at  the 
street,  and  speedily  reco^ized  the  old 
house,  whose  cobwebbed  windows  and  un- 
washed look  reminded  me  of  former  times. 
The  very  sound  of  the  heavy  iron  knocker 
awoke  its  train  of  recollections  ;  and  when 
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the  door  was  opened,  and  I  saw  the  nar- 
row hall,  with  its  cracked  lamp,  and  damp, 
discolored  walls,  the  old  heart-sinking  with 
which  they  once  inspired  me  came  hack 
a^ain,  and  I  thought  of  Tony  Basset,  when 
his  very  name  was  a  thing  of  terror  to  me. 

Mr.  iBasset,  I  was  told,  was  at  court,  and 
I  was  shown  into  the  office  to  await  his  re- 
turn. The  gloomy  little  den,  I  knew  it 
well,  with  its  dirty  shelves  of  dirtier  pa- 
pers, its  old  tin  boxes,  and  its  rickety  desk, 
at  which  two  meanly-dressed  starveling 
youths  were  busy  writing.  They  turned  a 
rapid  glance  toward  me  as  I  entered  ;  and, 
as  they  resumed  their  occupation,  I  could 
hear  a  muttered  remark  upon  my  dress  and 
appearance,  the  purport  of  whicn  I  did  not 
catch. 

I  sat  for  some  time  patiently,  expecting 
Basset's  arrival,  but,  as  the  time  stole  by, 
I  grew  wearied  with  waiting,  anJ  deter- 
mined on  ascertaining,  if  I  might,  from 
the  clerks,  some  intelligence  concerning  my 
brother. 

*'Have  you  any  business  with  Mr. 
Burke  ?  "  said  the  youth  I  addressed,  while 
his  features  assumed  an  expression  of  vul- 
gar jocularity. 

"Yes,"  was  my  brief  reply. 

"  Wouldn't  a  letter  do  as  well  as  a  per- 
sonal interview  ?  "  said  the  other,  with  an 
air  of  affected  courtesy. 

"Perhaps  so,"  I  replied,  too  deeply  en- 
gaged in  my  own  thoughts  to  mind  their 
flippant  impertinence. 

"Then  mind  you  direct  your  letter 
'  Churchyard,  Loughrca ; '  or,  if  you  want 
to  be  particular,  say,  *  Family  vault.' " 

'*  Is  he  dead  ?    Is  Georsre  dead  ?  " 

"That's  hard  to  say,''  interposed  the 
other,  "but  they've  buried  him,  that's 
certain." 

Like  a  stunning  blow,  the  shock  of  this 
news  left  me  unable  to  speak  or  hear.  A 
maze  of  confused  thoughts  crossed  and 
jostled  each  other  in  my  brain,  and  I  could 
neither  collect  myself,  nor  listen  to  what 
was  said  around  me.  My  first  clear  mem- 
ory was  of  a  thousand  little  childiA  traits 
of  love  which  had  once  passed  between  us. 
Tokens  of  affection  long  forgotten  now 
rushed  freshly  to  my  mind ;  ana  he  whom, 
a  moment  before,  I  had  condemned  as 
wanting  in  all  brotherly  feeling,  I  now 
sorrowed  for  with  true  grief.  The  low 
and  vulgar  insolence  of  the  speakers  made 
no  impression  on  me  ;  and  when,  in  answer 
to  my  questions,  they  narrated  the  manner 
of  his  death — a  fever  contracted  after  some 
debauch  at  Oxford — ^I  only  heard  the  tid- 
ings, but  did  not  notice  the  unfeeling  tone 
it  was  conveyed  in.     My  brother  dead  ! — 


the  only  one  of  kith  or  kindred  belonging 
to  me.  How  slight  the  tie  seemed  but  a 
few  moments  back !    What  would  I  not 

five  for  it  now  ?  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
id  I  know  how  the  heart  can  heap  up  its 
stores  of  consolation  in  secrecy ;  and  now 
unconsciously  the  mind  can  dwell  on  hopes 
it  has  never  confessed  even  to  itself  I  Mow 
I  fancied  to  myself  our  meeting,  and 
thought  over  the  long  pent-up  anection 
years  of  absence  had  accumulated,  now 
flowing  in  a  gushing  stream  from  heart  to 
heart  I  The  grave  was  indeed  hallowed 
when  the  grass  of  the  churchyard  can  cov- 
er all  memory,  save  that  of  love.  We 
dwell  on  every  good  gift  of  the  lost  one,  as 
thouffh  no  unworthy  thought  could  cross 
that  Tittle  mound  of  earth — the  barrier  be- 
tween two  worlds  !  Sad  and  sorrow-struck, 
I  covered  my  face  with  my  hands,  and  did 
not  notice  that  Mr.  Basset  had  entered, 
and  tak^i  his  place  at  the  desk. 

His  voice,  every  harsh  tone  of  which  I 
well  remembered,  first  made  me  aware  of  his 
presence.  I  lifted  mj  eyes,  and  there  he 
stood,  little  changed,  indeed,  since  I  bad 
seen  him  last.  The  hard  lines  abont  the 
mouth  had  gi*own  deeper,  the  brow  more 
furrowed,  and  the  hair  more  mixed  with 
gray,  but  in  other  respects  he  was  the 
same.  As  I  gazed  at  him  I  could  not  help 
fancying  that  time  makes  less  impression 
on  men  of  coarse,  unfeeling  mold,  than 
on  natures  of  a  finer  temper.  The  world's 
dianges  leave  no  trace  on  the  stem  surface 
of  the  one,  while  they  are  wearing  deep 
tracks  of  sorrow  in  the  other. 

"Insert  the  advertisement  again,  Simms," 
said  he,  addressing  one  of  the  clerks,  "and 
let  it  appear  in  some  paper  of  the  seaport 
towns.  Among  the  Flemish  or  French 
smugglers  who  frequent  them  there  might 
be  some  one  to  give  the  information.  They 
must  be  able  to  show  that  though  Thomas 
Burke—" 

I  started  at  the  sound  of  my  name.  The 
motion  surprised  him — he  looked  round 
and  perceived  me.  Quick  and  piercing  as 
his  ^ance  was,  I  could  not  trace  any  sign 
of  recognition,  although,  as  he  scanned  my 
features,  and  suffered  his  eyes  to  wander 
over  my  dress,  I  perceived  that  his  was  no 
mere  chance  or  cursory  observation. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  he,  at  length,  "  is  your 
business  hero  with  me  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  but  I  would  speak  with  you  in 
private." 

"  Come  in  here,  then.  Meanwhile,  Sam, 
make  out  that  deed — ^for  we  may  go  on  with- 
out the  proof  of  demise." 

Few  and  vague  as  the  words  were,  their 
real  meaning  flashed  on  me,  and  I  perceived 
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ftit  Mr.  Basset  was  engaged  in  the  search 
of  some  CTidence  of  my  death,  doubtless, 
to  enable  the  heir-at-law  to  succeed  to  the 
eitatefi  of  my  brother.  The  moment  the 
idea  struck  me,  I  felt  assured  of  its  certain- 
t¥,  and  at  once  determined  on  the  plan  I 
mmld  adopt« 

"  You  have  inserted  an  advertisement  re- 
niding  a  Mr.  Burke,"  said  I,  as  soon  as  the 
door  was  closed,  and  we  were  alone  together 
— "  what  are  the  particular  circumstances 
of  which  you  desire  proof  ?  " 

"The  place,  date,  and  manner  of  his 
death,"  replied  he,  slowly — **for,  thougli 
informed  that  such  occurred  abroad,  an 
nthentie  evidence  of  the  fact  will  save  some 
tnmble.  Circumstances  to  identify  the  in- 
diTidual  with  the  person  we  mean,  of  course, 
■tnst  be  offered — showing  whence  he  came, 
hJB  probable  age,  and  so  on.  For  this  in- 
telligence I  am  prepared  to  pay  liberally — at 
least  a  hundred  pounds  may  be  thought  so." 
"It  is  a  question  of  succession  to  some 
property,  I  have  heard." 

"  Yes  ;  but  the  information  is  not  of  such 
moment  as  you  may  suppose,"  replied  he, 
joickly — and,  with  the  wariness  of  his  call-  j 
rag,  anticipating  the  value  I  might  be  dis- 
posed to  place  on  my  intelligence — **  wo 
Be  satisfied  with  the  fact  of  the  death  ; 
ndeven,  were  it  other^vise,  the  individual 
■oit  concerned  is  little  likely  to  disprove 
fte  belief — ^bis  own  reasons  will,  probably, 
hep  him  from  visiting  Ireland." 

"Indeed  I"  I  exclaimed,  the  word  es- 
t^i%  my  lips  ere  I  could  check  its  utter- 
aoe. 

"Even  so,"  resumed  he;  "but  this,  of 
cwree,  has  no  interest  for  you.  Your  ac- 
cent bespeaks  you  a  foreigner — have  you 
•j  information  to  offer  on  this  matter  ?  " 
"  Yes  ;  if  we  speak  of  the  same  individ- 
•il  who  may  have  left  this  country  about 
MOO,  as  a  boy  of  some  fourteen  years  of  age, 
ttd  entered  the    Ecole  Polytechnique  of 

"like  enough.  Continue,  if  you  please 
•^▼hat  became  of  him  afterward?  " 

"He  joined  the  French  service,  attained 
tile  rank  of  captain,  and  then  left  the  army 
*-came  back  to  Ireland — and  now,  sir, 
stands  before  you." 

Mr.  Basset  never  changed  a  muscle  of  his 
&oe  as  I  made  this  declaration.  So  im- 
nored,  so  stolid  was  his  look,  that  for  a 
moment  or  two  I  believed  him  incredulous 
€f  my  stoiy  ;  but  this  impression  soon  gave 
viy,  as  with  bis  eyes  bent  on  me,  ho  said  : 

*'  I  knew  you,  sir,  I  knew  you  the  moment 
I  passed  you  in  the  office  without — but  it 
Bigbt  have  fared  ill  with  you  to  have  let 
ay  noognition  appear." 


**  As  how  ? — I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  My  clerks  there  might  have  given  in- 
formation for  the  sake  of  the  reward — and 
once  in  Newgate,  there  was  an  end  of  all 
negotiation." 

**  You  must  speak  more  intelligibly,  sir, 
if  you  wish  me  to  comprehend  you.  "  I  am 
unaware  of  any  circumstance  which  should 
threaten  me  with  such  a  fate." 
,  **Have  you  forgotten  Captain  Crofts — 
Montague  Crofts  ? "  said  Basset,  in  a  low 
whisper,  while  a  smile  of  insulting  malice 
crossed  his  features. 

**  No  ;  I  remember  him  well — what  of 
him  ?  " 

"  What  of  him  !  He  charges  you  with  a 
capital  felony — a  crime  for  which  the  laws 
have  little  pity  here,  whatever  your  French 
habits  may  have  taught  you  to  regard  it. 
Yes — the  attempt  to  assassinate  an  officer 
in  his  majesty's  service,  when  foiled  by  him 
in  an  effort  to  seduce  the  soldiery,  is  an  of- 
fense which  might  have  a  place  in  your 
memory." 

**Can  the  man  be  base  enough  to  make 
such  a  charge  as  this  against  me — a  boy,  as 
I  then  was  ?  " 

"Y'ou  were  not  alone — ^remember  that 
fact." 

*'  True  ;  and  most  thankful  am  I  for  it. 
There  is  one,  at  least,  can  prove  my  inno- 
cence, if  I  can  but  discover  him." 

"Y'ou  will  find  that  a  matter  of  some 
difiiculty.  Your  worthy  friend  and  early 
preceptor  was  transported  five  years  since. " 

"  Poor  fellow — I  could  better  bear  to  hear 
tliat  he  was  dead." 

*'  There  are  many  of  your  opinion  on  that 
head,"  said  Basset,  with  a  savage  ffrin  ; 
"  but  the  fellow  was  too  cunning  for  all  the 
lawyers — and  his  conviction,  at  last,  was 
only  effected  by  a  stratagem." 

"A  stratagem  !  "  exclaimed  I,  in  amaze- 
ment. 

^*  It  was  neither  more  nor  less.  Darby 
was  arraigned  four  several  times,  but  al- 
ways acquitted.  Now,  it  was  defective 
evidence — now,  a  lenient  jury — now,  an  in- 
formal indictment — but  so  was  it,  he  es- 
caped the  meshes  of  the  law,  though  every 
one  knew  him  guilty  of  a  hundred  offenses. 
At  last.  Major  Barton  resolved  on  another 
expedient.  Darby  was  arrested  in  Ennis — 
thrown  into  jail — kept  four  weeks  in  a  dark 
cell,  on  prison  fare — and  at  the  end,  one 
morning,  the  hangman  appeared  to  say  his 
hour  was  come,  and  that  the  wjirrant  for  his 
execution  had  arrived.  It  was  to  take  place, 
without  iudge  or  jur}",  within  the  four 
walls  of  the  iail.  The  'scheme  succeeded — 
his  courage  lell — and  he  offered,  if  his  life 
was  spared,  to  plead  guilty  to  any  trans- 
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portable  felony,  for  which  the  fflrand  jury 
would  send  up  true  bills.  He  did  so,  and 
was  then  undergoing  the  sentence.*' 

**  Great  Heavens  T  and  can  such  iniquity 
be  tolerated  in  a  land  where  men  call  them- 
selves Christians  ?*'  exclaimed  I,  as  I  heard 
this  to  the  end. 

"  Iniquity  1"  repeated  he,  in  mockery, 
**  to  rid  the  country  of  a  ruffian,  stained 
with /every  crime — ^a  fellow  mixed  up  in 
every  outrage  in  the  land.  Is  this  your 
notion  of  iniquity  ?  Not  so  do  I  reckon  it ; 
and  if  I  have  told  you  of  it  now,  it  is  that 
you  may  learn,  that  when  loyal  and  well- 
affected  men  are  trusted  with  the  execution 
of  the  laws,  the  principle  of  justice  is  of 
more  moment  than  the  nice  distinction  of 
legal  subtleties.  You  may  learn  a  lesson 
from  it  worth  acquiring." 

"II  how  can  it  affect  me  or  my  for- 
tunes?" 

'^  More  nearlv  than  you  think.  I  have 
told  you  of  the  accusation  which  hanss 
over  your  head;  weigh  it  well,  and  deli- 
berate what  are  your  chances  of  escape. 
We  must  not  waste  time  in  discussing  your 
innocence.  The  jury  who  will  try  the 
cause  will  be  more  difficult  of  beliei  than 
you  suspect.  Neither  the  opinions  you  are 
charged  with,  your  subsequent  escape,  nor 
your  career  in  France,  will  contribute  to 
your  exculpation,  even  had  you  evidence  to 
adduce  in  your  favor ;  but  you  have  not. 
Your  only  witness  is  equally  removed,  as 
by  death  itself.  On  what  do  you  depend, 
then  P  Conscious  innocence !  Nine  out 
of  every  ten  who  mount  the  scaffold  pro- 
claim the  same ;  but  I  never  heard  that  the 
voice  that  cried  it  stifled  the  word  'guilty/ 
No,  sir.  I  tell  you,  solemnly,  you  will  be 
condemned  1 " 

The  tone  of  his  voice,  as  he  spoke  the 
last  few  words,  made  my  very  blood  run 
cold.  The  death  of  a  soldier  on  the  field 
of  battle  had  no  terrors  for  me-r-but  the 
execrated  fate  of  a  felon  I  could  not  con- 
front. The  pallor  of  my  cheek,  the  trem- 
bling of  my  limbs,  must  have  betrayed  my 
emotion — ^for  even  Basset  seemed  to  pity 
me,  and  pressed  me  down  into  a  chair. 

*' There  is  one  way,  however,  to  avoid 
all  the  danger,"  said  he,  after  a  pause — 
*'an  easy  and  a  certain  way  both.  You 
have  heard  of  the  advertisements  for  infor- 
mation respecting  your  death,  which  it  was 
surmised  had  occurred  abroad.  Now,  you 
are  unknown  here — ^without  a  single  ac- 
quaintance to  recognize  or  remember  yon 
— why  should  not  you,  under  another 
name,  came  forward  with  these  proofs  P 
By  BO  doing,  you  secure  your  own  escape, 
and  can  claim  the  reward." 


"  What,  perjure  myself,  that  I  may  for- 
feit my  inheritance  1" 

*'  As  to  the  inheritance,"  said  he,  sneer- 
ingly,  "your  tenure  does  not  promise  a 
very  long  enjoyment  of  it." 

"Were  it  but  a  day — an  hour!"  ex- 
claimed I,  passionately,  "I  will  make  no 
compromise  with  my  honor.  On  their  own 
heads  be  it,  who  sentence  an  innocent  man 
to  death — ^better  such  even  on  a  scaffold, 
than  a  life  of  ignominy  and  vain  regret." 

"The  dark  nours  of  a  jail  change  men's 
sentiments  wonderfully,"  said  he,  slowly. 
"I  have  known  some  who  faced  death  in 
its  udldest  and  most  appalling  shape,  shrink 
from  it  like  cowards  when  it  came  in  the 
guise  of  a  common  executioner.  Come, 
sir,  be  advised  by  me,  reflect  at  least  on 
what  I  have  said,  and  if  there  be  any  path 
in  life,  where  a  moderate  sum  may  assist 
you — ^" 

"Peace,  sir — I  beg  of  you  to  be  silent; 
it  may  be  that  your  counsel  is  prompted  by 
kindly  feeling  toward  me;  out,  if  you 
would  have  me  think  so,  say  no  more  of 
this — my  mind  is  made  up." 

**  Wait  until  to-morrow,  in  any  case ; 
perhaps  some  other  plan  may  suggest  itself. 
What  say  you  to  America — have  you  any 
objection  to  go  there  ?" 

"Had  you  asked  me  the  iquestion  an 
hour  since,  I  had  replied,  *None  what- 
ever.* Now  it  is  different;  my  departure 
would  be  like  the  flight  of  a  guilty  man. 
I  cannot  do  it." 

"  Better  the  flight,  than  the  fate  of  one," 
muttered  Basset,  between  his  teeth,  while 
at  the  same  instant  the  sound  of  voices 
talking  loudly  together  was  heard  in  the 
hall  without. 

"Think  again,  before  it  is  too  late  ;  re- 
member what  I  have  told  you  :  your  opin- 
ions, your  career,  your  associates,  are  not 
such  as  to  recommend  you  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  a  jury.  Is  your  case 
strong  enough  to  oppose  all  these?  Sir 
Mon&gue  will  make  liberal  terms — he  has 
no  desire  to  expose  the  calamities  of  a 
family." 

"Sir  Montague! — of  whom  do  you 
speak  ?  " 

"Sir  Montague  Crofts,"  said  Basset, 
reddening,  for  he  had  unwittingly  suffered 
the  name  to  escape  his  lips.  "Are  you 
ignorant  that  he  is  your  relative — a  distant 
one,  it  is  true — but  your  nearest  of  kin 
notwi  th  standi  ng. " 

**And  the  heir  to  the  estate  ? "  said  I, 
suddenly,  as  a  new  light  flashed  on  mv 
mind.  "The  heir,  in  the  event  of  my  life 
lapsing  ?  "    Basset  nodded  an  assent. 

"You  played  a  deep  game,  sir,"  said  I, 
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drawing  a  lon^  breath,  *'bat  yon  never 
were  near  winning  it.'' 

"Nor  you  either,"  said  he,  throwing 
wide  the  aoor  between  the  two  rooms.  *' 1 
hear  a  voice  without  there,  that  settles  the 
question  forever." 

At  the  same  instant.  Major  Barton  en- 
tered, followed  by  two  men. 

'^I  suspected  I  should  find  you  here, 
sir,"  said  ne,  addressing  me.  *^  You  need 
scarcely  trouble  my  worthy  friend  for  his 
bail.  I  arrest  you  now  unaer  a  warrant  of 
felony." 

''A  felony  1"  exclaimed  Basset,  with  a 
couTiterfeitea  astonishment  in  lus  look. 
'^Mr.  Burke  accused  of  such  a  crime  I" 

I  could  not  utter  a  word — indignation 
and  shame  overpowered  me,  and,  merely 
motioning  with  my  hand  that  I  was  ready 
to  accompany  him,  I  followed  to  the  door, 
at  which  a  carriage  was  standing,  gettii^ 
into  which  we  drove  toward  Newgate. 


CHAPTEB    LXXXI. 

THB  FEBni  AVEETED. 

If  I  have  dwelt  with  unnecessary  prolixiiy 
on  this  dark  portion  of  my  story,  it  is  be- 
cause the  only  lesson  my  life  teaches  has 
lain  in  similar  passages.  The  train  of  evils 
which  flows  from  one  misdirection  in  early 
life,  the  misfortunes  which  ensue  from  a 
single  false  and  inconsiderate  step,  fre- 
qaently  darken  the  whole  subsequent  career. 
This  1  now  thought  over  in  the  solitude  of 
my  cell.  However  I  could  acquit  myself 
of  the  crime  laid  to  my  charge,  I  could  not 
BO  easily  absolve  my  heart  of  the  early  folly 
which  made  me  suppose  that  the  regenera- 
tion of  a  land  should  be  accomplidied  by 
the  efforts  of  a  sanguinary  and  bigoted  rab- 
ble. To  this  error  could  I  trace  every  false 
step  I  made  in  life — ^to  this  cause  attribute 
the  lonff  struggle  I  endured  between  my 
love  of  fiberty  and  my  detestation  of  moo 
rule ;  and  yet  how  many  years  did  it  cost 
me  to  learn,  that  to  alleviate  the  burdens 
of  the  oppressed  may  demand  a  greater  ex- 
ercise of  tyranny  than  ever  their  rulers 
fracticed  toward  them.  Like  many  others, 
looked  to  France  as  the  land  of  freedom — 
but  where  was  despotism  so  unbounded  I 
where  the  sway  of  one  great  mind  so  un- 
limited! They  had  bw^red  liberty  for 
equality,  and  b^use  the  pressure  was  eoual 
on  all,  they  deemed  themselves  free ;  wnile 
the  privileges  of  class  with  us  suggested  the 
sense  of  bondage  to  the  poor  man,  whose 
actual  freedom  was  yet  unmcumbered. 


Of  all  the  day-dreams  of  my  boyhood, 
the  ambition  of  military  glory  alone  sur- 
vived, and  that  lived  on  amid  the  dreary 
solitude  of  my  prison,  comforting  niany  a 
lonely  hour  by  memories  of  the  past.  The 
glittering  ranks  of  the  mounted  squadrons, 
the  deep-toned  thunder  of  the  artillery,  the 
solid  masses  of  the  infantry,  immovable  be- 
neath the  rush  of  cavalry,  were  pictures  I 
could  dwell  on  for  hours  and  days ;  and  my 
dearest  wish  could  point  to  no  higher  des- 
tiny than  to  be  once  more  a  soldier  in  the 
ranks  of  France. 

During  all  this  time  my  mind  seldom 
reverted  to  the  circumstances-  of  my  im- 
prisonment, nor  did  I  feel  the  anxiety  for 
the  result  my  position  might  well  have  sug- 
gested. The  conscious  sense  of  my  inno- 
cence kept  the  flame  of  hope  alive,  without 
suffering  it  either  to  flicker  or  vary.  It 
burned  like  a  steady  fire  within  me,  and 
made  even  the  dark  cells  of  a  iail  a  place 
of  repose  and  tranquillity.  And  thus  time 
rolled  on,  the  hours  of  pleasure  and  happi- 
ness to  thousands,  too  short  and  flitting  for 
the  enjoyments  they  brought.  They  went 
by,  also,  to  the  prisoner  as  to  one  who  waits 
on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  nor  knows  what 
fortune  may  await  him  on  his  voyage.  A 
stubborn  feeling  of  conscious  right  had 
prevented  my  taking  even  the  ordinary  steps 
for  mj  defense,  and  the  day  of  trial  was  now 
drawmg  nigh,  without  any  preparation  on 
my  part.  I  was  ignorant  now  essential  the 
habits  and  skill  oi  an  advocate  are  in  the 
conduct  of  every  case,  however  simple,  and 
implicitly  relied  on  my  guiltlessness,  as 
though  men  can  read  the  heart  of  a  pris- 
oner  and  know  its  workings. 

M  Bengali,  the  only  member  of  the  bar 
I  knew  even  by  name,  had  accepted  a  ju- 
dicial appointment  in  India,  and  was  al- 
ready on  his  way  thither,  so  that  I  had 
neither  friend  nor  adviser  in  my  difficulty. 
Were  it  otherwise,  I  felt  I  could  scarcely 
have  bent  my  pride  to  that  detail  of  petty, 
circumstances  which  aa  advocate  might 
deem  essential  to  my  vindication,  and  was 
actually  glad  to  think  that  I  should  owe 
the  assertion  of  my  innocence  to  nothing 
less  than  the  pure  fact. 

When  November  at  length  arrived,  I 
learned  that  the  trial  had  been  deferred  to 
the  following  February ;  and  so  listless  and 
indifferent  nad  imprisonment  made  me, 
that  I  heard  the  intelligence  without  im- 
patience or  regret.  The  publicity  of  a 
court  of  justice,  its  exposure  to  the  gaze 
and  observation  of  the  crowd  who  throng 
there,  were  subjects  of  more  shrinking 
dread  to  my  heart  than  the  weight  of  an 
accusation  which,  though  false,  might  peril 
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my  life>  and  for  the  first  time  I  rejoiced 
that  I  was  friendless.  Yes,  it  brought  balm 
and  comfort  to  me  to  think  that  none  wonld 
need  to  blnsh  at  my  relationship,  nor  weep 
oyer  my  fate,  ^rrow  has  surely  eaten 
deeply  into  our  natures,  when  we  derive 
pleasure  and  peace  from  what^  in  happier 
circumstances,  are  the  sources  of  regret. 

Let  me  now  hasten  on.  My  reader  will 
readily  f  or^ye  me  if  I  pass  witn  rapid  steps 
over  a  portion  of  my  story,  the  memory  of 
which  has  not  yet  lost  its  bitterness.  The 
day  at  last  came,  and  amid  all  the  cere- 
monies of  a  prison  I  was  marched  from  my 
cell  to  the  dock.  How  strange  the  sudden 
revolution  of  feeling,  from  the  solitude  and 
silence  of  a  jail  to  the  crowded  court, 
teeming  with  looks  of  eager  curiosity^  dread, 
or  perhaps  compassion,  all  tumea  toward 
him,  who  himself,  half  forgetful  of  his  con- 
dition, gazes  on  the  great  mass  in  equal 
astonishment  and  surprise. 

My  thoughts  at  once  recurred  to  a  former 
moment  of  my  life,  when  I  stood  accused 
among  the  Ghouan  prisoners  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  Paris;  but  though  the  proceed- 
ings were  less  marked  by  excitement  and 
passion,  the  stem  gravity  of  the  English 
procedure  was  far  more  appalling ;  and  in 
the  absence  of  all  which  could  stir  the 
spirit  to  any  effort  of  its  own,  it  pressed 
with  a  more  solemn  dread  on  the  mmdof  a 
prisoner. 

I  have  said  I  would  not  linger  over  this 
part  of  my  life.  I  could  not  do  so  if  I 
would.  RBal  events,  and  the  impressions 
they  made  upon  me — facts,  and  the  passing 
emotions  of  my  mind,  are  strangely  con- 
fused and  commingled  in  my  memory ;  and 
although  certain  minute  and  trivial  things 
are  graven  in  my  recollection,  others  of 
moment  have  escaped  me  unrecorded. 

The  usual  ceremonial  went  forward,  the 
jury  were  impanneled,  and  the  clerk  of 
the  Crown  r^  aloud  the  indictment,  to 
which  my  plea  of  "Not  Guilty**  was  at 
once  recorded.  Then  the  judge  asked  if  I 
were  provided  with  counsel,  and  hearing 
that  Iwas  not,  appointed  a  iunior  barrister 
to  act  for  me,  and  the  trial  began. 

I  was  not  the  first  person  who,  accused 
of  a  crime  of  which  he  felt  innocent,  yet 
was  so  overwhelmed  by  the  statements  of 
imputed  guilt — so  conmsed  by  the  inextri- 
cable web  of  truth  and  falsenood,  artfully 
intangled,  that  he  actually  doubted  his 
own  convictions,  when  opposed  to  views  so 
strongly  at  variance  with  them. 

The  first  emotion  of  the  prisoner  is  a 
feeling  of  surprise  to  discover  that  one  ut- 
terly a  stranger — ^the  lawyer  he  has,  per- 
haps, never  seen — ^whose  name  he  never  so 


much  as  heard  of — is  perfectly  conversant 
with  his  own  history,  and,  as  it  were  by  in- 
tuition, seems  acquainted  with  his  very 
thoughts  and  motives.  Tracing  out  not 
only  a  line  of  acting,  but  of  devising,  he 
conceives  a  story  of  which  the  accused  is 
the  hero,  and  invests  his  narrative  with  the 
appliances  to  belief  which  result  from  time, 
and  place,  and  circumstance. 

No  wonder  that  the  very  accusation 
should  strike  terror  into  the  souL  No 
wonder  that  the  statement  of  guilt  should 
cause  heart-sinking  to  him  who,  conscious 
that  all  is  not  untnie,  may  feel  that  his  ac- 
tions  can  be  viewed  in  another  and  a  Teiy 
different  li^ht  to  that  which  conscienoe 
sheds  over  them. 

Such,  so  far  as  I  remember,  was  the 
channel  of  my  thoughts.  At  first  mere 
astonishment  at  the  accuracy  of  detail  re- 
^Vding  my  name,  age,  and  condition  in 
life,  was  uppermost,  and  then  succeeded  a 
sense  of  indignant  anger  at  the  charges 
laid  against  me,  which  yielded  gradu^Qly 
to  a  feeling  of  confusion  as  the  advocate 
continued,  which  again  merged  into  a  sort 
of  dubious  fear  as  I  heard  many  trivial  facts 
repeated,  some  of  which  my  refreshed 
memory  acknowledged  as  true,  but  of 
which  my  puzzled  brain  could  not  detect 
the  inapplicability  to  sustain  the  aocasar- 
tion — ^all  ending  m  a  chaos  of  bewilder- 
ment, where  conscience  itself  was  lost,  and 
nothing  left  to  guide  or  direct  the  reason. 

The  counsel  informed  the  jury,  that  al- 
though they  were  not  placed  m  the  box  to 
try  me  on  any  charge  of  apolitical  offense, 
they  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  murder- 
ous assault  of  which  I  was  accused  ^w^as 
merely  part  of  a  system  organized  to  over- 
throw  the  government ;  that,  young  as  I 
then  was,  I  was  in  intimate  connection 
with  the  disaffected  party,  which  the  mis- 
taken leniency  of  the  Crown  had  not 
thoroughly  eradicated  on  the  termination 
of  the  late  rebellion,  my  constant  compan- 
ion beinp  one  whose  crimes  were  already 
undergoing  their  but  too  merciful  punish- 
ment in  transportation  for  life;  that,  to 
tmnper  with  the  military,  I  had  succeeded 
in  introducing  myself  into  the  barrack, 
where  I  obtained  the  confidence  of  a  weak- 
minded  but  good-natured  officer  of  the 
regiment. 

'^  These  schemes,"  continued  he,  *^were 
but  partially  successful.  My  distinguished 
client  was  then  an  officer  of  the  cotps,  and 
with  that  ever-watchful  loyally  which  has 
distinguished  him,  he  deternuned  to  keep 
a  vigilant  eye  on  this  intruder,  who,  from 
circumstances  of  youth  and  apparent  inno- 
cence, already  had  won  upon  the  confidence 
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of  the  majority  of  the  regiment ;  nor  yr^a 
this  impreBSion  a  &l86  one.  An  eventy  ap- 
parently little  likely  to  unrail  a  treasonable 
intention,  soon  nnmasked  the  true  charac- 
ter of  the  prisoner  and  the  natnre  of  his 
mission." 

He  then  proceeded  to  narrate  with  cir- 
cnmstantial  accuracy  the  night  in  the 
George's  street  barracks,  when  Hilliard, 
Crofte,  and  some  others  came  with  Bab- 
bleton  to  his  quarters  to  decide  a  wager  be- 
tween two  of  the  parties.  Galling  the  at- 
tention of  the  jnry  to  this  part  of  the  case, 
he  detailed  the  scene  whicn  occurred,  and 
if  I  could  trust  my  memory,  not  a  phrase, 
not  a  word  escaped  him,  which  had  been 
said. 

**  It  was  then,  gentlemen,''  said  he,  **at 
that  instant,  that  the  prisoner's  habitual 
caution  failed  him,  and  an  unguarded 
moment  deyeloped  the  full  story  of  his 
guilt.  Captain  Bubbleton  lost  the  wi^er, 
of  which  my  client  was  the  winner.  The 
habits  of  tne  service  are  peremptory  in 
these  matters ;  it  was  necessary  tnat  pay- 
ment should  be  made  at  once.  Bubbleton 
had  not  the  means  of  discharging  his  debt, 
and  while  he  looked  around  among  his 
comrades  for  assistance,  the  prisoner  steps 
forward  and  supplies  the  sum.  Mark  what 
followed.  A  sudden  callof  service  now  sum- 
moned the  officers  beneath,  all  save  Orofts, 
who,  not  being  on  duty,  had  no  necessity 
for  accompanying  them. 

'*  The  bank-note  so  opportunely  furnish- 
ed by  the  prisoner  lay  on  the  table,  and 
this  Crofts  proceeded  leisurely  to  open  and 
examine  before  he  left  the  room.  Slowly 
unfolding  the  paper,  he  spread  it  out  be- 
fore him,  and  what,  think  you,  gentlemen, 
.  did  the  paper  display  ?  A  Bank  of  Eng- 
land bill  for  twenty  pounds,  youll  say,  of 
course.  Far  from  it,  indeed  1  The  paper 
was  a  French  assignat,  bearing  the  words — 
'  Payez  auportettr  la  somme  as  deux  mille 
livres.*  Yes,  the  sum  so  carelessly  thrown 
on  the  table  by  this  youth  was  an  order  for 
eighty  pounds  issued  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment. 

**  Bemember  the  period,  gentlemen,  when 
this  occurred;  we  had  mst  passed  the 
threshold  of  a  most  fearful  and  sanguinary 
rebellion — ^the  tranquillity  of  the  land  scarce 
restored  after  a  convulsion  that  shook  the 
very  constitution  and  the  throne  to  their 
centers — ^the  interference  of  Prance  in  the 
affairs  of  the  country  had  not  been  a  mere 
threat — ^her  ships  had  sailed,  her  armies 
had  landed,  ana  though  the  braverv  and 
the  loyalty  of  our  troops  had  made  the  ex- 
]>edition  retolt  in  utter  defeat  and  over- 
throfw,  the  emissaries  of  the  land  and  of 
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anarchy  yet  lingered  on  our  shores,  and 
dissemmated  that  treason  in  secret,  which 
openly  they  dax^d  not  proclaim.  If  they 
were  sparing  of  their  blood,  thejr  were 
lavish  of  their  gold — ^what  they  failed  in 
courage  they  supplied  in  assiguats.  Large 
promises  of  gain,  rich  offers  of  booty,  were 
rife  throughout  the  land,  and  wherever 
disaffection  lurked,  or  rebellion  Unbred, 
the  enemy  of  England  found  congemal  al- 
lies. Nothing  too  base,  nothing  too  low 
for  this  confederacy  of  crime ;  neither  was 
anything  too  lowly  in  condition  or  too 
humble  in  efficiency.  Treason  cannot 
choose  its  agents ;  it  must  take  the  tools 
which  chance  and  circumstances  offer; 
they  may  be  the  refuse  of  mankind,  but  if 
inefficient  for  good,  they  are  not  the  less 
active  for  evil.  Such  a  one  was  the  youth 
who  now  stands  a  prisoner  before  you,  and 
here  was  the  price  of  his  disloyalty." 

At  these  words  he  held  up  triumphantly 
the  French  assignat,  and  waved  it  before  the 
eyes  of  the  court  However  little  the  cir- 
cumstances weighed  within  me,  such  was 
the  impression  manifestly  produced  upon 
the  jury  by  this  piece  of  corroborative  evi- 
dence, that  a  thnll  of  anxiety  for  the  result 
ran  suddenly  through  me. 

Until  that  moment  I  believed  Darby  had 
repossessed  himself  of  the  assignat  when 
Crofts  lay  insensible  on  the  ground — at 
least  I  remembered  well  that  he  stooped  over 
him  and  appeared  to  take  something  from 
him.  While  I  was  puzzling  my  mmd  on 
this  point,  I  did  not  remark  that  the  lawyer 
was  proceeding  to  impress  on  the  jury  the 
full  force  of  conviction  such  a  circum- 
stance implied. 

The  offer  I  had  made  to  Crofts  to  barter 
the  assignat  for  an  English  note — my  urgent 
entreaty  to  have  it  restored  to  me — the 
arguments  I  had  employed  to  petsuade  him 
that  no  suspicion  could  attach  to  my  pos- 
session of  it — ^were  all  narrated  with  so  little 
of  exaggeration,  that  I  was  actually  unable 
to  say  what  assertion  I  could  obiect  to, 
while  I  was  conscious  that  the  inferences 
sought  to  be  drawn  from  them  were  false 
and  unjust 

Having  displayed  with  consummate  skill 
the  critical  position  this  paper  had  involved 
me  in,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  contrast- 
ing the  anxiely  I  evinced  for  my  escape 
ftx)m  my  difSculty,.  with  the  temperate  con- 
duct of  my  antagonist,  whose  loyalty  left 
him  no  other  course  than  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  the  note,  and  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  by  which  it  reached  my 
hands* 

Irritated  by  the  steady  determination  of 
Crof  tS).  it  was  said  that  I  endeavored  by  op- 
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probrious  epithets  and  insulting  language 
to  provoke  a  quarrel,  which  a  sense  of  my 
inferiority  as  an  antagonist  rendered  a  thing 
impossible  to  b^  thought  of.  Baffled  in 
every  way,  I  was  said  to  have  rushed  from 
the  room,  double-locking  it  on  the  outside, 
and  hurried  down  the  s^irs  and  out  of  the 
barrack,  not  to  escape,  however,  but  with 
a  purpose  very  different — to  return  in  a  few 
moments  accompanied  by  three  fellows, 
whom  I  passed  with  the  guard  as  men  wish- 
ing to  recruit 

To  ascend  the  stairs,  unlock  the  door, 
and  fall  on  the  imprisoned  officer,  was  the 
work  of  an  instant.  His  defense,  although 
courageous  and  resolute,  was  but  brief. 
His  sword  being  broken,  he  was  felled  by  a 
blow  of  a  bludgeon,  and  thus  believed 
dead*  The  ruffians  ransacked  his  pockets, 
and  departed. 

The  same  countersign  which  admitted, 
passed  them  out  as  they  went,  and  when 
morning  broke  the  wounded  man  was  found 
weltering  in  his  blood,  but  with  life  still 
remaining,  and  strength  enough  to  i-ecount 
what  had  occurred.  By  a  mere  accident, 
it  was  stated,  the  French  bank-note  had  not 
been  consigned  to  his  pocket,  but  fell  dur- 
ing the  struggle,  and  was  discovered  the 
next  day  on  tne  floor. 

These  were  the  leading  features  of  an  ac- 
cusation, which,  however  improbable,  while 
thus  brieflv  and  boldlv  narrated,  hung  to- 
gether witn  a  wonderful  coherence  in  the 
speech  of  the  lawyer,  supported  as  they 
were  bv  the  number  of  small  circumstances 
corroboratory  of  certain  immaterial  portions 
of  the  story.  Thus,  the  political  opinions 
I  professed,  the  doubtful — nay,  equivocal — 
position  I  occupied,  the  intercourse  with 
France  or  Frenchmen,  as  proved  by  the 
Hlht  de  banque,  my  sudden  disappearance 
after  the  'event,  and  my  escape  thither, 
where  I  continued  to  live  until,  as  it  was 
alleged,  I  believed  that  years  had  eradicated 
all  trace  of,  if  not  my  crime,  myself, — 
such  were  the  statements  displayed  with  all 
the  specious  inferences  of  habitual  plausi- 
bili^,  and  to  confirm  which,  by  evWence, 
Sir  Montague  Orofts  was  called  to  give  his 
testimony. 

There  was  a  murmur  of  expectancy 
through  the  court  as  this  well-known  in- 
dividual's name  was  pronounced,  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  throng  around  the  inner 
bar  opened,  and  a  tall  figure  appeared  upon 
the  witness-table.  The  same  instant  that  I 
caught  sight  of  his  features  he  had  turned 
his  glance  on  me,  and  we  stood  for  some 
seconds  confronting  each  other.  Mutual 
defiance  seemed  the  g&ge  between  us ;  and 
I  saw,  with  a  thrill  ox  savage  pleasure^  that. 


after  a  minute  or  so,  his  eheek  flushed,  and 
he  averted  his  fape,  and  appeared  ill  at  ease 
and  uncomfortable. 

To  the  first  questions  of  the  lawyer  he 
answered  with  evident  constraint,  and  in  a 
low,  subdued  voice ;  but  soon  recovering 
his  self-possession,  gave  his  testimony  ^reelv 
and  boldly,  corroborating  by  his  words  all 
the  Statements  of  his  advocate.  By  both 
the  court  and  the  jury  he  was  heard  with 
attention  and  deference ;  and  when  he  took 
a  passing  occasion  to  allude  to  his  loyalty 
and  attachment  to  the  constitution,  tfaie 
senior  judge  interrupted  him  by  saying, 

^^  On  that  point.  Sir  Montague,  no  second 
opinion  can  exist.  Your  character  for  un- 
impeachable honor  is  well  known  to  the 
court." 

The  examination  was  brief — lasting 
scarcely  half  an  hour ;  and  when  the  young 
lawyer  came  forward  to  put  some  questions 
as  cross-examination,  his  want  of  instruc- 
tion and  ignorance  were  at  once  seen,  and 
the  witness  was  dismissed  almost  immedi- 
ately. 

Sir  Montague's  advocate  declined  calling 
any  other  witness.  The  regiment  to  which 
his  client  then  belonged  was  on  foreign  ser- 
vice, but  he  felt  satii^ed  that  the  case  i-e- 
quired  nothing  in  addition  to  the  evidence 
tne  jury  had  heard. 

A  few  moments  of  deliberation  ensued 
among  the  members  of  the  bench,  and  then 
the  senior  judge  called  on  my  lawyer  to 
proceed  witn  the  defense. 

The  young  barrister  rose  with  diffidence, 
and  expressed  in  few  words  his  inability  to 
rebut  the  statements  that  had  been  made 
by  any  evidence  in  his  power  to  prodnce. 
**  The  prisoner,  my  lord,"  said  he,  **  has 
confided  nothing  to  me  of  his  case.  I  am 
ignorant  of  everything,  save  what  has  taken 
place  in  open  court." 

"It  is  true,  my  lord,"  said  I,  interrupt- 
ing. ^^  The  facts  of  this  unhappv  ciicum- 
stfuiee  are  known  but  to  three  moividuals. 
You  have  already  heard  the  version  which 
one  of  them  has  given :  you  shall  now  hear 
mine.  The  third,  whose  testimony  might 
incline  the  balance  in  my  favor,  is,  I  am 
told,  no  longer  in  this  country ;  and  I  hare 
onlv  to  discharge  the  debt  I  feel  duo  to  m j- 
seli,  and  to  my  own  honor,  by  narrating 
the  real  occurrence,  and  leave  tho  issue  in 
your  hands,  to  deal  with  as  your  con- 
sciences may  dictate." 

With  the  steadiness  of  purpose  truth  in- 
spires,and  in  few  words,I  narrated  the  whole 
of  my  adventure  with  Orofts,  down  to  the 
moment  of  Darby's  sudden  appearance.  I 
told  of  what  passed  between  us,  and  how 
the  altercation,  that  began  in  angiy  words. 
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termiiiftted  in  a  personal  straggle,  where, 
as  the  weaker,  I  was  oyercome,  and  lay  be- 
neath the  weapon  of  m^  antagonist,  \fj 
which  already  I  had  receiyed  a  seyere  and 
dangerong  wound. 

^*\  should  hesitate  here,  my  lords,"  said 
I,  '^  before  I  spoke  of  one  who  thai  came 
to  my  aid,  if  I  did  not  know  that  he  is  al- 
ready remoyed  by  a  heayy  sentence,  both 
from  the  penalty  nis  gallant  conduct  mi^ht 
call  down  on  him,  and  the  enmity  which 
the  prosecutor  would  as  certainly  pursue 
him  witii ;  but  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
either,  and  I  may  speak  of  him  freely.'^ 

I  then  told  ox  Darby's  appearance  that 
night  in  the  barrack,  disguised  as  a  ballad- 
singer;  how,  in  this  capacity,  he  passed 
the  sentry,  and  was  present  in  the  room 
when  the  ofScers  entered  to  decide  the 
wa^r;  that  he  had  quitted  it  soon  after 
their  arriyal,  and  only  return^  on  hearing 
the  noise  of  the  scuffle  between  Orofts  and 
myself.  The  struggle  itself  I  remembered 
bnt  imperfectly,  but,  so  far  as  my  memory 
bore  me  out,  recapitulated  to  the  court 

"I  will  relate,  my  lords,"  said  I,  "the 
few  eyents  which  followed — not  that  they 
can  in  any  wise  corroborate  the  plain  state- 
ment I  haye  made,  nor  indeed  that  they 
bear,  saye  remotely,  on  the  eyents  men- 
tioned— ^but  I  will  do  so  in  the  hope — a 
faint  hope  it  is — ^that  in  this  court  there 
might  be  found  some  one  person  who  could 
add  his  testimony  to  mine,  and  sajr,  *  This 
is  tme ;  to  that  I  can  myself  bear  witness.' " 

With  this  brief  preface,  I  told  how  Dar- 
by had  brought  me  to  a  house  in  an  obscure 
s&eet,  in  which  a  man,  apnarently  dying, 
was  stretched  upon  a  miserable  bed.  That 
while  my  wound  was  being  dressed,  a  car 
came  to  the  door,  with  tno  intention  of 
conyeying  the  sick  man  away  somewhere. 
This,  howeyer,  was  deemed  impossible,  so 
near  did  his  last  hour  appear ;  and  in  his 
place  I  was  taken  ofF,  ana  placed  on  board 
the  yessel  bound  for  Prance. 

"Of  my  career  in  that  country  it  is 
needless  that  I  should  speak ;  it  can  neith- 
er throw  light  upon  the  eyents  which  pre- 
ceded it,  nor  haye  any  interest  for  the 
court.  My  commission  as  a  captain  of  the 
Imperial  Hussars  may,  howeyer,  testify  the 
position  that  I  occupied,  while  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  minister  of  war  on  the  back  will 
show  that  I  quitted  the  seryice  yoluntarily, 
and  with  honor.'' 

"The  court  would  adyise  you,  sir,"  said 
the  judge,  *^  not  to  adyert  to  circumstances 
which,  while  they  contribute  nothing  to 
year  exculpation,  may  haye  a  very  senous 
c^cct  on  the  minds  of  the  jury  against  you. 
Haye  yon  any  witnesses  to  call  r^ 


"None,  my  lord." 

A  pause  oi  some  minutes  ensued,  when 
the  only  sounds  in  the  court  were  the  whis- 
pering tones  of  Orofts'  yoice,  as  he  said 
someuiing  into  his  counsel's  ear.  The  law- 
yer rose. 

"My  task,  my  lords,"  said  he,  "is  a 
short  one.  Indeed,  in  all  probability,  I 
need  not  trouble  dther  your  lordships  or 
the  jury  with  an  additional  word  on  a  case 
where  the  eyidence  so  condusiyely  estab- 
lishes the  guilt  of  the  accused,  and  where 
the  attempt  to  contradict  it  has  been  so 
abortiye.  Keyer,  perhaps,  was  a  story  nar- 
rated within  the  walls  of  a  court  so  full  of 
improbable-*might  I  not  almost  say  im- 

SBsible— eyents,  as  that  of  the  prisoner." 
)then  recapitulated  with  rapid  but  ac- 
curate detail  the  ]^rincipal  circumstances 
of  my  story,  bestowing  some  brief  comment 
on  each  as  he  went.  He  sneered  at  the 
account  of  the  smuggle,  and  turned  the 
whole  description  of  Sie  contest  with  Orofts 
into  ridicule,  calling  on  the  jury  to  bestow 
a  glance  on  the  manly  strength  and  vigo- 
rous proportions  of  his  client,  and  then  re- 
member the  age  of  his  antagonist — a  boy  of 
fourteen.  "I  forgot,  gentlemen — ^I  ask 
your  pardon — ^he  confesses  to  one  ally,  this 
famous  piper.  I  really  did  hope  that  was 
a  name  wfhad  done  kh  forJyer.  I  in- 
dulged the  dream,  that  among  the  memo- 
ries of  an  awful  period,  this  was  never  to 
recur;  but,  unhappily,  the  expectation 
was  delusive.  The  lellow  is  brought  once 
more  before  us ;  and,  perhaps,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  long  life  of  iniquity,  charged 
with  a  crime  he  did  not  commit."  In  a  few 
sentences  he  explained  that  a  large  reward 
was  at  that  very  moment  offered  lot  the  ap- 

?rehension  of  Darby,  who  never  would 
ave  ventured,  under  any  disguise,  to  ap- 
proach the  capital,  much  less  trust  himself 
within  the  walls  of  a  barrack.  "  The  tis* 
sue  of  wild  and  inconsistent  events  which 
the  prisoner  has  detailed  as  following  the 
assault,  deserves  no  attention  at  my  hands. 
Where  was  this  house  ?  What  was  the 
street  ?  Who  was  this  doctor  of  which  he 
speaks  ? — ^and  the  sick  man,  how  was  he 
called  ?  " 

"I  remember  his  name  well.  It  is  the 
only  one  I  remember  among  all  I  heard," 
said  I  from  the  dock. 

"Let  us  hear  it,  then,"  said  the  lawyer, 
half  contemptuously. 

"  Daniel  Fortescue  was  the  name  he  was 
called  by." 

Scarcely  was  the  name  uttered  by  me, 
when  Orofts  leaned  back  in  his  seat  and  be- 
came pale  as  death,  while,  stretching  out 
his  hand,  he  took  hold  of  the  lawyer's 
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gown  and  diew  him  toward  him.  For  a 
second  or  two  he  continued  to  speak  with 
rapid  utterance  in  the  advooate^s  ear,  and 
then  covering  his  face  with  hia  handker- 
ohief>  leaned  his  head  on  the  rail  before 
him. 

'^  It  is  necessaiy,  my  lords,"  said  the  law- 
yet,  ''that  I  should  explain  the  reas<m  of 
my  dienVs  emotion,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
unvail  the  baseness  which  has  diotated  this 
last  efiort  of  the  prisoner,  if  not  to  injure 
the  reputation,  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
my  cbent.  The  individual  whose  name 
has  been  mmtioned  was  the  hal£*brother 
of  my  dient,  and  whose  unhappv  connec- 
tion with  the  disastrous  events  of  the  year 
'98  involved  him  in  a  series  of  calamities, 
which  ended  in  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  the  year  1800,  but  some  months  earlier 
than  the  circnnistance  which  we  now  are 
investigating*  The  introduction  of  this 
unhappy  man's  name  was,  then,  a  malig- 
nant effort  of  tiiio  prisoner  to  insult  the 
feelings  of  my  client;  on  which  your  lord- 
ships and  the  jury  will  place  its  tnie  value." 

A  murmur  of  c^sapprobation  ran  through 
the  crowded  court  as  these  words  were 
spoken;  but  whether  directed  against  me 
or  against  the  comment  of  the  lawyer,  I 
could  not  determine ;  nor,  such  was  the 
confusion  I  then  felt,  could  I  follow  the 
remainder  of  the  advocate's  address  with 
anything  like  clearness.  At  last  he  con- 
cluded, and  the  chief  justice,  after  a  whis- 
pere4  conversation  with  his  brethren  of  the 
oeneh,  thus  began : 

''Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  case  which 
yon  have  this  day  to  try,  to  my  mind,  pre- 
sents but  one  featare  of  doubt  and  difficulty. 
The  great  fact  for  your  consideration  is,  to 
determine  to  which  of  two  opposite  and 
conflicting  testimonies  you  will  accord  your 
credence.  On  the  one  side  you  have  the 
story  of  the  prosecutor,  a  man  of  position 
and  charact^,  high  in  the  confidence  of 
honorable  men,  and  invested  with  all  the 
attributes  of  rank  and  station ;  on  the  other, 
you  have  a  narrative  strongly  coherent  in 
some  parts,  equally  difficult  to  account  for 
in  others,  given  bv  the  prisoner,  whose  life, 
even  by  his  own  snowing,  has  none  of  those 
recommendations  to  your  good  opinions 
which  are  based  on  loyalty  and  attachment 
to  the  constitution  of  these  realms.  Both 
testimonies  are  unsupported  by  any  collat- 
eral evidence.  The  prosecutor's  regiment 
is  in  India,  and  the  only  witnesses  he  could 
adduce  are  many  thousand  miles  off.  The 
prisoner  appeals  also  to  the  absent,  but 
with  less  of  reason;  for  if  we  could  call 
this  man,  M'Keown,  before  us — ^if,  I  say,  we 
had  this  same  Darby  M'Keown  in  court — " 


A  tremendous  uproar  in  the  hall  without 
drowned  the  remainder  of  tiie  aentence, 
and. although  the  crier  loudly  procloimal 
silence,  and  the  bench  twice  interposed  its 
authority  to  enforce  it,  the  tumult  con- 
tinued, and  eventually  extended  within 
tiie  eourt  itself,  whero  all  semblance  of 
respect  seemed  suddenly  annihilated. 

"  If  this  continues  one  moment  longer," 
exclaimed  the  chief  justice,  ^'I  will  com- 
vbii  to  Kewgate  the  veiy  first  disorderly 
person  I  can  discover." 

The  threat,  however,  did  but  partially 
calm  the  disturbance,  which  in  a  confused 
murmur  prevailed,  firom  the  benches  of  the 
counsel  to  the  very  galleries  of  the  court 

"  What  means  this  ?"  said  the  fudge,  in 
a  Toice  of  ssi^er.  "  Who  is  it  that  daies 
to  interfere  with  the  adnmiistration  of  jus- 
tice here  ?  " 

**  A  witness — a  vritness,  my  lord,"  called 
out  several  voices  from  the  passage  of  the 
court,  while  a  crowd  pushea  violently  for- 
ward, and  came  struggling  onward  till  the 
leading  figures  were  pressed  over  the  inner 
bar. 

Again  the  jud^e  repeated  his  question, 
while  he  made  a  smial  for  the  officer  of  the 
court  to  approach  him. 

'"Tis  me,  my  lord,"  shouted  a  deep- 
toned  Toice  from  the  middle  of  the  crowd. 
"Tour  lordship  was  asking  for  Darby 
M'Keown,  and  it  isn't  himself  s  ashamed 
of  the  name ! " 

A  perfect  yell  of  approval  broke  from  the 
ragged  mob,  which  now  filled  evcrv  ave- 
nue and  passage  of  the  court,  ana  even 
jammed  up  the  stairs  and  the  entrance- 
halls. 

And  now,  raised  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  crowd,  Darbv  appeared,  borne  aloft  in 
triumph  ;  his  broad  and  daring  &ce, 
bronzed  with  sun  and  weather,  glowed  with 
a  look  of  reckless  effrontery,  which  no  awe 
of  the  court  nor  any  fear  for  himaolf  was 
able  to  repress. 

Of  my  own  sensations  while  this  scene 
was  enacting  I  need  not  speak ;  and  as  I 
eazed  at  the  weatherbeaten  features  of  the 
nardy  piper,  it  demanded  every  effort  of 
my  reason  to  believe  in  the  testimony  of 
my  eyesight.  Had  he  come  back  from 
death  itself  the  surprise  would  scarcely 
have  been  greater.  Meanwhile  the  tumuft 
was  allayed,  and  the  lawyers  on  either  side 
— for  now  that  a  glimmer  of  hope  appeared, 
my  advocate  had  entered  with  spirit  on  his 
duties  —  were  discussing  the  aamissiMhty 
of  evidence  at  the  present  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceeding^. This  point  being  speediiy-estab- 
lished  in  my  fayor,  another  and  a  graver 
question  arose :  how  far  the  testimony  of  a 
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oonyioted  f  elon-*-f  or  snoh  the  lawyer  at  once 
called  Darby — coald  be  received  as  eyidence. 

Cases  weieqnoted,  and  authorities  showily 
to  proTB  that  suoh  eannot  be  heard  as  wit^ 
nesses— that  they  are  among  those  whom 
the  law  prononnoea  in&mons  and  unworthy 
of  credit ;  and  while  the  lawyer  continued 
to  pour  forth  on  this  topic  a  perfect  ocean 
of  argnmentSy  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
ooarty  who  affirmed  the  opinion,  and  con* 
cnrred  in  his  view  of  the  case. 

''It only  remains,  then,  my  lord/'  said 
my  counsel,  *'for  the  Crown  to  establish 
the  identity  of  the  indiyidual — *' 

'^  Nothing  easier,"  interposed  the  oiher. 

^'l  beg  pardon.  I  was  about  to  add — 
and  produce  the  reoord  for  his  conyiction." 

This  last  seemed  a  felling  blow;  for, 
although  the  old  lawyer  nerer  eyinced  here, 
or  at  any  other  time,  the  slightest  appear* 
ance  of  disoomfiture  at  any  o|n)osition,  I 
could  see  by  the  puckering  of  the  deep 
Hues  around  his  mouth  that  he  felt  yexed 
and  annoyed  by  this  new  suggestion. 

An  eager  and  animated  mscussion  en- 
sued, in  which  my  advocate  was  assisted 
by  the  advioe  of  some  senior  counsel,  and 
again  the  point  was  ruled  in  my  favor,  and 
Ikrbv  M'Keown  was  deaiied  to  mount  the 
table." 

It  required  all  the  efforts  of  the  vanous 
officers  of  the  court  to  repress  another  out* 
break  of  mob  enthusiasm  at  the  decision  ; 
for  already  the  trial  had  assumed  a  feature 
perfectiy  distinct  from  any  common  infrac* 
tion  of  the  law.  Its  political  bearing  had 
long  since  imparted  a  character  of  party 
warfare  to  the  whole  proceeding ;  and  while 
Sir  Montague  Orof ts  found  his  well-wishers 
among  the  better  dressed  and  more  respect- 
able persons  present,  a  much  more  numer* 
ous  body  of  supporters  claimed  me  as  their 
own,  and,  in  defiance  of  all  the  usages  and 
solemnity  of  the  plaoe,  did  not  scruple  to 
bestow  on  me  looks  and  even  words  of  en- 
conragement  at  every  stage  of  the  trial. 
Darby's  appearance  was  the  climax  of  this 

Eopular  entnusiasm.  There  were  few  who 
ad  not  seen,  or  at  least  heard  of,  the  cele- 
brated piper  in  times  past.  His  daring 
infraction  of  the  law — his  reputed  skill  in 
evading  detection — ^his  acquaintance  with 
erery  due  and  oiroumstanoe  of  the  late 
rebellion— *the  confidence  he  enjoyed  among 
all  the  leaders— had  made  him  a  hero  in  a 
land  where  such  qualities  are  certain  of 
obtaining  Uieir  due  estimation.  And  now, 
the  reckless  effrontery  of  his  presence  as  a 
witness  in  a  court  of  justice,  while  the 
sentence  of  transportation  still  hung  over 
him,  was  a  claim  to  admiration  none  refused 
to  acknowledge* 


His  air  and  demeanor  as  he  took  his  seat 
on  the  table  seemed  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  homage  rendered  him ;  for  though  as 
he  placed  nis  worn  and  ragged  hat  beside 
his  feet,  and  stroked  down  his  short  black 
hair  on  his  forehead,  a  careless  observer 
mi^ht  have  suspected  him  ^  feeling  awed 
and  abashed  by  the  presence  in  which  he 
sat,  one  more  conversant  with  his  country- 
men would  have  detected  in  the  quiet  leer 
of  his  roguish  bkck  eye,  and  a  certain  pix)- 
trusion  oi  his  thick  under  lip,  that  Darby 
was  as  j^rfectly  at  his  ease  there  as  the 
eminent  judge  was,  who  now  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  him.  A  short  but  not  disrespectful 
nod  was  the  only  notice  he  bestowed  on  me, 
and  then  concealing  his  joined  hands  within 
his  sleeves,  and  drawing  his  legs  back  be- 
neath the  chair,  he  assumed  that  attitude 
of  mock  humility  your  least  bashful  Irish- 
man is  so  commonly  fond  of. 

The  veteran  barrister  was,  meanwhile, 
surveying  the  witness  with  the  peculiar 
scrutiny  of  his  oaste;  he  looked  a4>  him 
through  his  q)ectacles,  and  then  he  stared 
at  him  above  them ;  he  measured  him 
from  head  to  foot,  his  eye  dwelling  on  every 
little  circumstance  of  his  dress  or  demeanor, 
as  though  to  catch  some  oliie  to  his  habits 
of  thinking  or  acting.  Never  did  a  mata- 
dor survey  the  brawny  animal  with  which 
he  was  about  to  contend  in  skill  or  strength 
with  more  critical  acumen  than  did  the 
lawyer  regard  Darby  the  Blast;  nor  was 
the  object  of  this  examination  unaware  of 
itb  Very  far  from  this,  indeed,  he  seemed 
pleased  by  the  degree  of  attention  bestowed 
on  him,  and  felt  all  the  flattery  such  notice 
conveyed ;  but  while  doin^  so,  you  could 
only  aetect  his  satisfaction  m  an  occasional 
sidelong  look  of  drollery,  which,  bri^  and 
fleeting  as  it  was,  haa  still  a  numerous 
body  of  admirers  through  the  court,  whose 
muttered  expressions  of  '^Divil  fear  ye, 
Darby,  but  ye're  up  to  them  any  day ; "  or, 
''  Faix  1  'tis  himself  cares  little  about  them ! " 
showed  they  had  no  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  piper. 

"Your  name  is  M'Keown,  sir?"  said 
the  lawyer,  with  that  abruptness  which  so 
often  succeeds  in  oversetting  the  balance  of 
a  witness's  self-possession. 

"Yes,  sir — Darby  M'Keown." 

"  Did  you  ever  goby  any  other  than  this  ?  " 

"They  do  call  me  'Darby  the  Blast' 
betimes,  av  that's  a  name." 

"  Is  that  the  only  other  name  you  have 
been  called  by  ?  " 

•'I  misremember  rightly,  it's  so  long 
since  I  was  among  friends  and  ac(][uaint- 
ances ;  but  if  yer  honor  would  remind  me 
a  little,  maybe  I  could  tell." 
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**  Well,  were  you  ever  called  *  Larry  the 
PlailP'" 

"Faix,  I  was,"  replied  he,  laughing, 
«  diTil  a  doubt  of  it." 

"How  did  you  come  by  the  name  of 
'  Larry  the  Flail  ? ' " 

"They  gave  me  that  name  up  at  Mul- 
huldad,  there,  for  bating  one  M 'Clancy  wid 
a  flail." 

"  A  very  good  reason.  So  you  got  the 
name  because  you  beat  a  certain  M 'Clancy 
with  a  flail?" 

"I  didn't  say  that.  I  only  said  they 
gave  me  the  name  because  they  said  I  bate 
him." 

"Were  you  ever  called  * Fire-the-Hag- 
gard?'" 

*'I  was,  often." 

"  For  no  reason,  of  course  ?  " 

*'Divil  a  rayson.  The  boys  said  it  in 
sport,  just  as  they  talk  of  yor  honor  out 
tnere  in  the  hall." 

"  How  do  you  mean,  talk  of  me  ?  " 

"  Sure  I  heard  them  say  myself,  as  I  was 
coming  in,  that  you  wor  a  clever  man 
and  a  cute  lawyer.  They  do  be  always 
humbugging  that  way." 

A  titter  ran  round  the  benches  of  the 
barristers  at  this  speech,  which  was  deliv- 
ered with  a  naive  simplicity  that  would  de- 
ceive many. 

"You  were  a  United  Irishman,  Mr. 
M'Keown,  I  believe  ?"  rejoined  the  counsel, 
with  a  frown  of  stem  intimidation. 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  a  White  Boy,  and  a  De- 
fender, and  a  Thrasher  besides.  I  was  in 
all  the  fun  them  times." 

"  The  Thrashers  are  the  fellows,  I  be- 
lieve, who  must  beat  any  man  they  are  ap- 
pointed to  attack — isn't  "that  so  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"So  that,  if  I  was  mentioned  to  you  as 
a  person  to  be  assaulted,  although  I  had 
never  done  you  anv  injury,  you'd  not  hesi- 
tate to  waylay  me  1^ " 

"  No,  sir,  1  wouldn' 
touch  yer  honor." 

"  Come,  come — what  do  you  mean  ?  Wliy 
wouldn't  you  touch  me  ? '' 

"Id  rather  not  tell,  av  it  was  plazing  to 

ye." 

"  You  must  tell,  sir.  Speak  out  1  Why 
wouldn't  you  attack  me  ?  " 

"  They  say,  sir,"  said  Darby — and,  as  he 
spoke,  his  voice  assumed  a  peculiar  lisp, 
meant  to  express  great  modesty — * '  they  say, 
sir,  that  when  a  man  has  a  big  wart  on  his 
nose  there,  like  yer  honor,  it's  not  lucky 
to  bate  him,  for  that's  the  way  the  divil 
marks  his  own." 

This  time  the  decorum  of  the  court  gave 
vray  entirely,  and  the  unwashed  faces  which 
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filled  the  avenues  and  passages  were  all  et 
panded  in  open  laughter ;  nor  was  it  eaif 
to  restore  order  again  amid  the  many  msdo 
of  approval  and  encouragement  bestowed  on 
Darbv  by  his  numerous  admirers. 

"  Remember  where  you  are,  sir,^  Eaid  the 
judge,  severely. 

"  Yes,  my  ford,"  said  Darby,  with  an  air 
of  submission.  "'Tis  the  first  time  I  vm 
ever  in  sich  a  situation  as  this.  I'm  nrodi 
more  at  my  ease  when  I'm  down  inthedod[ 
there — it's  what  I'm  most  used  to,  God  hdp 
me." 

The  whining  tone  in  which  he  delivmd 
this  mock  lament  on  his  misfortunes  ooo- 
sioned  another  outbreak  of  the  mob,  who 
were  threatened  with  expulsion  from  the 
court  if  any  future  interruption  tookplao& 

"You  were,  then,  a  member  of  every  il- 
legal society  of  the  time,  Mr.  Darby  ?"  and 
tho  lawyer,  returning  to  the  examinaticft 
"  Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

*^Most  of  them,  anyhow,"  was  the  ood 
reply. 

"  You  took  an  active  part  in  the  doingi 
of  the  vear  '98  also  ?  " 

"  Throth  I  did — mighty  active.  I  walfc 
ed  from  beyaut  Castlecomer  one  day  ii 
Dublin,  to  see  a  trial  here.  Be  the  naft 
token,  it  was  Mr.  Curran  made  a  harerf 
yer  honor  that  day.  Begorra  !  I  wonderjB 
ever  held  up  yer  fiead  after." 

Here  a  burst  of  laughter  at  the  recoU» 
tion  seemed  to  escape  Darby  so  natunlhi 
that  its  conta^ous effects  were  felt  throop' 
out  the  assembly. 

**  You  are  a  wit,  Mr.  M*Keown,  I  fancy— 
ell  ?  " 

"  Bedad  I'm  not,  sir.  Very  little  of  ttal 
same  would  have  kept  me  out  of  thiBto^ 
day." 

"  But  you  came  here  to  serve  a  friend— • 
very  old  iriend,  he  calls  von.'' 

"  Does  he  ?  "  said  Darlb^,  with  ancneiff 
of  tone  and  manner  ver}'  different  from  wB 
he  had  hitherto  used.  "  "  Does  Master  ToB 
say  that?"  i 

As  the  poor  fellow's  cheek  flushed,  irf 
his  eye  s])arkled  with  proud  emotioB^I 
could' perceive  that  the  law)'er'8  facennM 
went  a  change  equallv  rapid.  A  look  df 
triuni])h  at  having  at  length  discovered  ttl 
assailable  point  of  the  witness's  tempsnr 
ment  now  passed  over  his  pale  featurefl^ili 
gave  them  an  expression  of  astonishing  it* 
telligence. 

"  A  very  natural  thing  it  is.  Darby,  ftii 
he  should  call  you  so.  You  were  wolVI^ 
ions  at  an  early  period — at  least  of  &■ 
life  ; — ^fellow-travelers,  too,  if  I  don't 
take?" 

Although  these  wonls  were  spoken  is 
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tone  of  careless  freedom,  and  intended  to 
eBoonrage  Darby  to  Bome  expansion  on  the 
same  theme,  the  canning  fellow  had  recov- 
ered all  his  habitual  self-poflBession,  and 
merely  answered,  if  answer  it  could  be 
called. 

"I  was  a  poor  man,  sir,  and  lived  by  the 
pipes." 

The  advocate  and  the  witness  exchanged 
looks  at  this  moment,  in  which  their  rela- 
tive positions  were  palpably  conveyed.  Each 
seemed  to  say  it  was  a  drawn  battle ;  but 
the  lawyer  returned  with  vigor  to  the  charge, 
desiring  Darby  to  mention  the  manner  in 
which  our  first  acquaintance  began,  and  how 
the  intimacy  was  originally  formed. 

He  narrated  with  clearness  and  accuracy 
every  step  of  our  early  wanderings,  and 
while  never  misstating  a  single  fact,  con- 
triTed  io  exhibit  my  career  as  totally  devoid 
of  any  participation  in  the  treasonable  do- 
ings of  the  period.  Indeed,  he  laid  great 
stress  on  the  fact  that  my  acquaintance  with 
Charles  de  Meudon  had  withdrawn  me  from 
all  relations  with  the  insurgent  party,  be- 
tween whom  and  the  French  allies  feelings 
of  open  dislike  and  distrust  existed. 

Of  the  scene  at  the  barrack  his  account 
varied  in  nothing  from  that  I  had  already 
given ;  nor  was  all  the  ingenuity  of  a  long 
and  intricate  cross-examination  able  to 
shake  his  testimony  in  the  most  minute 
particular. 

''Of  course,  then,  you  know  Sir  Montague 
Crofts?  It  is  quite  clear  that  you  cannot 
mistake  a  person  with  whom  you  had  a 
stru^le  Buch  as  you  speak  of.'' 

^' luix,  rd  know  his  skin  upon  a  buah,'* 
said  Darby,  '^av  he  was  like  what  I  remem- 
ber him ;  but  sure  he  may  be  changed  since 
that  They  tell  me  I'm  looking  ould  my- 
self, and  no  wonder*  Hunting  kangaroos 
wears  the  constitution  terribly. 

''  Look  around  the  court,  now,  and  say 
if  he  be  here." 

Darby  rose  from  his  seat,  and  shading 
his  eyes  with  his  hand,  took  a  deliberate 
survev  of  the  court.  Though  well  know- 
ing, from  past  experience,  in  what  part  of 
the  assembly  the  person  he  sought  would 
probably  be,  he  seized  the  occasion  to  scru- 
tinize tne  features  of  the  various  persons, 
whom,  under  no  other  pretense,  could  he 
have  examined* 

"  It's  not  on  the  bench,  sir,  you  need  look 
for  him,"  said  the  lawyer,  as  M'Keown  re- 
mained for  a  considerable  time  with  his  eyes 
bent  in  that  direction. 

^'Bedad,  there's  no  knowing,"  rejoined 
Darby,  doubtfuUv ;  '^av  he  was  dressed  up 
that  way,  I  wouldn't  know  him  from  an 
old  ram«''    He  turned  round  as  he  said  this. 


and  gazed  steadfastly  toward  the  bar«  It 
was  an  anxious  moment  for  me.  Should 
Darby  make  any  mistake  in  the  identity  of 
Crofts,  his  whole  testimonv  would  be  so 
weakened  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury  as  to 
be  nearly  valueless.  I  watched  his  eyes, 
therefore,  as  they  ranged  over  the  crowded 
mass,  with  a  palpitating  heart ;  and  when, 
at  last,  his  glance  settled  on  a  far  part  of 
the  court,  very  distant  from  that  occupied 
by  Crofts,  I  grew  almost  sick  with  appre- 
hension lest  he  should  mistake  another  for 
him. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  lawyer,  *'do  you 
see  him  now  ?  " 

"Arrah,  it's  hnmbug^ng  me  yez  are," 
said  Darby,  roughly,  wTule  ne  threw  him- 
self down  into  his  chair  in  apparent  ill 
temper. 

A  loud  burst  of  laughter  broke  from  the 
bar  at  this  sudden  ebullition  of  passion,  so 
admirably  feigned  that  none  suspected  its 
realitv,  and  while  the  sounds  of  mirth  were 
Bubsiain^^  Darby  dropped  his  head,  and 
placed  his  hand  above  his  ear.  "  There  it 
is>  by  gorra;  there's  no  mistaking  that 
laugh,  anyhow,"  cried  he;  'Hhere's  a 
screech  in  it  might  plazean  owl ;"  and  with 
that  he  turned  abruptly  round  and  faced 
the  bench  where  Crofts  was  seated.  "I 
heard  it  a  while  ago,  but  I  couldn't  say 
where.  That^s  the  man,"  said  he,  pointing 
with  his  finger  to  Crofts,  who  seemed  actu* 
ally  to  cower  beneath  his  piercing  glance. 

'^Bemember,  sir,  you  are  on  your  solemn 
oath.  Will  you  swear  that  the  gentleman 
there  is  Sir  Montague  Crofts  ?  " 

"  I  know  nothing  about  Sir  Montague," 
said  Darby,  composedly,  while  rising  he 
walked  over  toward  the  edge  of  the  table 
where  Crofts  was  sitting,  "but  I'll  swear 
that's  the  same  Captain  Crofts  that  I 
knocked  down  while  he  was  shortening  his 
sword  to  run  it  through  Master  Burke ;  and 
by  the  same  token,  he  has  a  cut  in  the  skull, 
where  he  fell  on  the  fender,"  and,  before  the 
other  could  prevent  it,  he  stretched  out  his 
hand,  and  placed  it  on  the  back  of  the 
crown  of  Crofts's  head  :  *^  There  it  is,  just 
as  I  tould  you." 

The  sensation  these  words  created  in 
the  court  was  most  striking,  and  even  the 
old  lawyer  appeared  overwhelmed  at  the 
united  craft  and  consistency  of  the  piper. 
The  examination  was  resumed  ;  butDaroy's 
evidence  tallied  so  accurately  with  my  state- 
ment, that  its  continuance  only  weakened 
the  case  for  the  prosecution. 

As  the  sudden  fiash  of  the  lightning  will 
sometimes  disclose  what  in  the  long  olaze 
of  noonday  has  escaped  the  beholder,  so  will 
conviction  break  unexpectedly  upon  the 
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human  mind,  fram  some  slight  but  striking 
circumstance,  which  comes  with  the  irresist- 
ible force  of  unpremeditated  truthfulness. 
From  that  moment  it  was  clear  the  jur^  to 
a  man  were  with  Darby.  They  paid  im- 
plicit attention  to  all  he  said,  and  made 
notes  of  ever^  trivial  fact  he  mentioned ; 
while  he,  as  if  divining  the  impression  he 
had  made,  became  rigorously  cautious  that 
not  a  particle  of  his  evidence  could  be 
shaken,  nor  the  effect  of  his  testimony 
weakened  by  even  a  passing  phrase  of  ex- 
aggeration. It  was,  indeed,  a  phenomenon 
worth  studying,  to  see  this  fellow,  whose 
natural  disposition  was  the  irrepressible  love 
of  drollery  and  recklessness — ^whose  whole 
heart  seemed  bent  on  the  indulgence  of  his 
wayward,  careless  humor — suddenly  throw 
off  every  eccentricity  of  his  character,  and 
become  a  steady  and  accurate  witness,  de- 
livering his  evidence  carefully  and  cauti- 
ously, and  never  suffering  his  own  leanings 
to  repartee,  nor  the  badgering  allusions  of 
his  questioner,  to  draw  him  for  a  moment 
away  from  the  great  object  he  had  set  be- 
fore him ;  resisting  every  line,*  every  bait 
the  cunning  lawyer  threw  out  to  seduce  him 
into  that  land  of  fancy  so  congenial  to 
an  Irishman's  temperament,  he  was  firm 
against  all  temptation,  and  even  endured 
that  severest  of  all  tests  to  the  forbearance 
of  his  country — he  suffered  the  laugh  more 
than  once  to  be  raised  at  his  expense,  with- 
out an  effort  to  retort  on  his  adversary. 

The  examination  lasted  three  hours,  and, 
at  its  conclusion,  every  fact  I  stated  had 
received  confirmation  from  Darby's  testi- 
mony, down  to  the  moment  when  we  left 
the  barrack  together. 

**Now,  M'A^eown,*' said  the  lawyer,  "I 
am  about  to  call  your  recollection,  which  is 
so  wonderfully  accurate  that  it  can  give  you 
no  trouble  in  remembering,  to  a  circum- 
stance which  immediately  followed  this  af- 
fair." As  he  got  thus  far.  Crofts  leaned 
over  and  drew  the  counsel  toward  him, 
while  he  whispered  some  words  rapidly  in 
his  ear.  A  brief  dialogue  ensued  oetween 
them,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  law- 
yer turned  round,  and  addressing  Darby, 
said,  **You  may  go  down,  sir;  Pve  done 
with  you. " 

"  Wait  a  moment,*'  said  the  young  bar- 
rister on  my  side,  who  quickly  perceived 
that  the  interruption  had  its  secret  object. 

**  My  learned  friend  was  about  to  ask  you 
concerning  something  which  happened  alter 
you  left  the  barrack,  and  although  he  has 
changed  his  mind  on  the  subject,  we,  on 
this  side,  would  be  glad  to  hear  what  you 
have  to  say." 

Darby's  eyes  flashed  with  unwonted  bril-' 


liancy,  and  I  thoagfat  I  caught  a  glance  of 
triumphant  meaning  towai^  Oofts,  as  he 
began  his  recital,  wni<^  was  in  enbetance 
nothing  more  than  what  the  reader  already 
knows.  When  he  came  to  the  mention  of 
Fortescue's  name,  however.  Crofts,  whose 
excitement  was  increasing  at  each  moment, 
lost  all  command  over  himself,  and  cried 
out,  **  It's  false  !— every  word  untrue  1  The 
man  was  dead  at  the  time." 

The  court  rebuked  the  interruption,  and 
Darby  went  on : 

**]5ro,  my  lord,  he  was  alive.  But  Mr. 
Crofts  is  not  to  blame,  for  he  beliered  he 
was  dead  ;  and,  more  than  that,  he  thought 
he  took  the  sure  way  to  make  him  so." 

These  words  produced  the  greatest  ex- 
citement throughout  the  court,  and  an  ani- 
mated discussion  ensued,  how  far  the  testi- 
mony could  go  to  inculpate  a  party  not  ac- 
cused. It  was  ruled,  at  last,  the  eyidenoe 
should  be  heard,  as  touching  the  case  on 
trial,  and  not  immediately  as  regarded 
Crofts.  And  then  Darby  liegan  a  recital, 
of  which  I  had  never  heard  a  syllable  be- 
fore, nor  had  I  conceived  the  slightest  sus- 
picion. 

The  story,  partly  told  in  narratire  ftmn, 
partly  elicited  by  questioning,  was  briefly 
this : 

Daniel  Forteecue  was  the  eon  of  a  Hos- 
common  gentleman  of  large  fortune,  of 
whom,  also,  Crofts  was  the  illegitimate 
child.  The  fath^,  a  man  of  high  Tory 
politics,  had  taken  a  most  determined  part 
against  the  patriotic  party  in  Ireland,  to 
which  his  son  Daniel  haa  shown  himself, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  favorable.  The 
consequence  was,  a  breach  of  affection  be- 
tween them,  widened  into  an  actual  rup- 
ture by  the  old  man,  who  was  a  widower, 
taking  home  to  his  house  the  illegitimate 
son,  and  announcing  to  hie  household  that 
he  would  leave  him  everything  he  could  in 
the  world. 

To  Daniel,  the  blow  was  all  that  he  need- 
ed to  precipitate  his  ruin.  He  abandoned 
the  university,  where  already  he  had  dis- 
tinguished himself,  and  threw  himself  heart 
and  soul  into  the  movement  of  the  **  United 
Irish  "  party.  At  first,  high  hopes  of  an 
independent  nation — a  separate  kingdom, 
with  its  own  train  of  interests,  and  its  own 
sphere  of  power  and  influence — ^was  the 
dream  of  those  with  whom  he  associated ; 
but,  as  events  rolled  on,  it  was  found  that^ 
to  mature  their  plans,  it  was  necessary  to 
connect  themselves  with  tiie  masses,  by 
whose  agency  the  insurrectionary  move- 
ment was  to  oe  effected,  and  in  doing  so, 
they  discovered  that,  although  theories  of 
liberty  and  independence,  high  notions  of 
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pore  gOTemment^  may  have  eharms  for  men 
of  intellect  and  intelligenoe,  to  the  mob^ 
the  price  of  a  rebellion  must  be  paid  down 
in  the  sterling  coin  of  pillage  and  plunder-^ 
or  e^en  worse,  the  triumphant  dominion  of 
the  depraxed  and  the  base  over  tha  educated 
and  the  worthy. 

Many  who  &vored  the  patriotic  cause^  as 
it  was  called,  became  so  disgusted  at  the 
low  associates  and  base  intercourse  the 
game  of  party  required,  that  they  abandcm- 
ed  the  field  at  once,  leaTiag  to  others,  less 
scmpnlous  or  more  ardent,  the  path  they 
could  not  stoop  to  follow.  It  was  probable 
that  young  Fortesone  might  have  been 
among  these,  had  he  been  left  to  the  guid^ 
ance  of  his  own  iudgment  and  inclination ; 
for,  as  a  man  of  honor  and  intelligenee,  he 
oould  not  help  feeling  shocked  at  the  de- 
mands made  by  those  who  were  the  spokes- 
men of  the  people  ;  but  this  course  he  was 
not  permitted  to  take,  owing  to  the  influ- 
ence of  a  man  who  had  succe^ed  in  obtain* 
ing  the  most  absolute  power  over  him. 
This  was  a  certein  Maurice  Mulcahy,  a 
well-known  member  of  the  various  illegal 
clubs  of  the  dav,  and  ori^nally  a  country 
schoolmaster.  Muloahy  it  was  who  fir^ 
infected  Fortescue's  mmd  with  the  poison 
of  this  party — ^now  lending  him  volumes  of 
the  incendiary  trash  with  which  the  press 
teemed ;  now,  newspapers,  whose  articles 
were  headed,  *^  Orange  outrage  on  a  harm- 
less and  unresisting  peasantry !"  or,  ^^  An- 
other sacrifice  of  the  people  to  the  bloody 
vengeance  of  the  Baxon ! ''  By  these,  his 
youthful  mind  became  interested  in  the  fate 
of  those  he  believed  to  be  treated  with  reck- 
less cruelty  and  oj^pression,  while,  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  years,  his  reason  was  appealed  to 
by  those  great  and  spirit-stirring  addressee 
which  Orattan  and  Curran  were  continually 
delivering,  either  in  the  senate  or  at  the 
bar,  and  wherein  the  most  noble  aspirations 
after  liberty  were  united  with  sentiments 
breathing  love  of  country  and  devoted  pa- 
triotism. To  connect  tiie  garbled  and  lying 
statemente  of  a  debased  newspaper  press 
with  the  honorable  hopes  and  noble  con- 
ceptions of  men  of  mind  and  genius,  was 
the  fatal  process  of  his  political  education, 
and  never  was  there  a  time  when  such  a 
delusion  was  more  easy. 

Mulcahy^— now  stimulating  the  boyish 
ardor  of  a  high-spirited  youth,  now  flatter- 
ing his  yani^  by  promises  of  the  position 
one  of  his  ancient  name  and  honored  lineage 
must  assume  in  the  great  national  move- 
ment— ^gradually  became  his  directing  ge- 
nius, swaying  every  resolution,  and  ruling 
every  determination  of  his  mind.  He  never 
left  *his  victim  for  a  moment ;  and  while 


thus  insuring  the  unbounded  influence  he 
exercised,  he  ^ave  proof  of  a  seeming  at- 
tachment, which  Fortescue  confidently  be- 
lieved in.  Mulcahv,  too,  never  wanted  for 
money-^alleging  tnat  the  leaders  of  the 
{dot  knew  the  value  of  Fortescue's  alliance, 
and  were  willing  to  advance  him  any  sums 
he  needed,  he  supplied  the  means  of.  every 
extravagance  a  wild  and  careless  youth  in- 
dulged m,  and  thus  riveted  the  chain  of  his 
bondage  to  him. 

When  the  rebellion  broke  out,  Fortescue, 
like  many  more,  was  horrorstruck  at  the 
conduct  of  his  party.  He  witnessed,  hour- 
\jy  scenes  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed  at  which 
nis  heart  revolted,  but  to  avow  his  oompas- 
sion  for  which  would  have  cost  him  his  life 
on  the  spot.  He  was  in  the  stream,  how*- 
ever,  and  must  go  with  the  torrent,  and 
what  will  not  stem  necessity  compel  I  Daily 
intimacy  with  the  base-heaixed  and  the  low, 
hourly  association  with  crime,  and,  per- 
haps, more  than  either,  despair  of  success, 
broke  him  down  completely,  and  with  the 
blind  fatuity  of  one  predestined  to  evil,  he 
became  careless  what  happened  to  him,  and 
indifferent  to  whatever  fate  was  before  him. 

Still,  between  him  and  his  associates 
there  lay  a  wide  gulf*  The  ti^,  withered 
and  blighted  as  it  was,  still  preserved  some 
semblance  of  its  once  beautv,  and,  amonj^ 
that  mass  of  bigotry  and  oloodshed,  his 
nature  shene  forth  conspicuously  as  some- 
thing of  a  different  order  of  being. 

To  none  was  this  superiority  more  insult- 
ing  than  to  the  parties  themselves.  So 
long  as  the  period  of  devising  and  planning 
the  movement  of  an  insurrection  Lasts,  the 
presence  of  a  gentleman,  or  a  man  of  birth 
or  rank,  will  be  hailed  with  acclamation 
and  delight. .  Let  the  hour  of  acting  arrive, 
howev^,  .and  the  scruples  of  an  honorable 
mind,  or  the  repugnance  of  a  high-spirited 
nature,  will  be  treated  as  cowardice  by 
those  who  only  recognise  bravery  in  dee^ 
of  blood,  and  know  no  heroism  save  when 
allied  to  cruelty. 

Fortescue  became  suspected  by  his  party. 
Hints  were  circulated,  and  rumors  reached 
him,  that  he  was  watehed — that  it  was  no 
time  for  hanging  back.  He  who  sacrificed 
everything  for  the  cause  to  be  thus  accused  I 
He  consiuted  Mulcahy,  and  to  his  utter 
discomfiture  discovered  that  even  his  old 
ally  and  adviser  was  not  devoid  of  doubt 
regarding  him.  Something  must  be  done, 
and  that  speedily :  he  cared  not  what. 
Life  had  long  ceased  to  interest  him  either 
by  hope  or  fear.  The  only  tie  that  bound 
him  to  existence  was  the  strange  desire  to 
be  respected  by  those  his  heart  sickened  at 
the  thought  o£ 
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Ad  attack  was  at  that  time  planned 
against  the  house  and  family  of  a  Wexford 
gentleman^  whose  determined  opposition  to 
the  rebel  movement  had  excited  all  their 
hatred.  Foi'tescuo  demanded  to  be  the 
l^uler  of  that  expedition,  and  was  imme* 
diately  named  to  the  post  by  those  who 
were  ^lad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  test* 
in^  li]s  conduct  by  such  an  emergency. 

The  attack  took  place  at  night — a  scene 
of  the  most  fearful  and  appalling  craelty, 
such  as  the  historian  yet  records  among  the 
most  dreadful  of  that  dreadful  periods 
The  house  was  burned  to  the  ground,  and 
its  inmates  butchered,  regardless  of  aige  or 
sex.  In  the  effort  to  save  a  female  from 
the  flames,  Fortescue  was  struck  down  bv 
one  of  his  party,  while  another  nearly  cleft 
his  chest  across  with  a  cut  of  a  large  knife. 
He  fell,  covered  with  blood,  and  lay  seem- 
ingly dead.  When  his  party  retreated, 
however,  he  summoned  strength  to  creep 
under  shelter  of  a  ditch,  and  lay  there  till 
near  daybreak,  when  he  was  found  by  an* 
other  gan^  of  the  rebel  faction,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  circumstances  of  his  wound, 
and  canied  him  away  to  a  place  of  saf  eti^. 

For  somp  months  he  lay  dangerously  ill. 
Hectic  f ev^,  consequent  on  Ions  suffering, 
brought  him  to  the  very  brink  of  the  grave; 
and  at  last  he  managed  by  stealth  to  reach 
Dublin,  where  a  doctor  well  known  to  the 
party  resided,  and  under  whose  care  he  ul- 
timately recovered  and  succeeded  at  last  in 
taking  a  passage  to  America.  Meanwhile 
his  death  was  currently  believed,  and 
Crofts  was  everywhere  recognized  as  the 
heir  to  the  fortune. 

Muloahy,  of  whom  it  is  necessary  to 
speak  a  few  words,  was  soon  after  appre- 
hended on  a  charge  of  rebellion,  and  sen- 
tenced to  transportation.  He  appealed  to 
many  who  had  known  hiip,  as  ne  said,  in 
better  times,  to  speak  to  his  character. 
Among  others,  Oaptain  Crofts— so  he  then 
was — was  summoned.  His  evidence,  how- 
ever, was  rather  injurious  than  favorable 
to  the  prisoner,  and,  although  not  in  any 
way  influencing  the  sentence,  was  believed 
by  the  populace  to  have  mainly  contributed 
to  its  seVeVity. 

Such  was,  in  substance,  the  singular 
story  which  was  now  told  before  the  court 
— told  without  any  effort  at  concealment 
or  reserve — and  to  the  proof  of  which 
M'Keown  was  willing  to  proceed  at  once. 

**  This,  my  lord,"  said  Darby,  as  he  con- 
cluded, '^is  a  good  time  and  place  to  give 
back  to  Mr.  Crofts  a  trifling  article  I  ^k 
from  him  the  night  at  the  barracks  I 
thought  it  was  the  bank-notes  I  was  get- 
ting, but  it  turned  out  better,  after  all." 


With  that  he  produced  a  strong  black 
leather  pocket-book,  fastened  by  a  steel 
clasp.  No  sooner  did  Crofts  t)ehold  it, 
than,  with  the  spring  of  a  tiger,  he  leaped 
forward  and  endeavored  to  clutch  it.  But 
Darby  was  on  his  guard,  and  immediately 
drew  back  his  hand,  calling  out, 

'^No,  no,  sir  I  I  didn't  keep  it  by  me 
eisht  long  years  to  ffive  it  up  that  way. 
There,  my  lords,"  said  he,  as  he  handed  it 
to  the  bench,  '^  there's  his  pocket-book, 
with  plenty  of  notes  in  it  from  many  a  one 
well  known — Maurice  Mulcahy  among  the 
rest — and  youll  soon  see  who  it  wms  first 
tempted  Fortescue  to  ruin,  and  who  paid 
the  money  for  doing  it." 

A  burst  of  horror  and  astonishment 
broke  from  the  assembled  crowd  as  Darby 
spoke.     Then,  in  a  loud,  determined  tone, 

"  He  is  a  perjurer  I "  screamed  Crofts. 
^'  I  repeat  it,  my  lord,  Fortescue  is  dead." 

**  Falx,  and  for  a  dead  man  he  has  a  re* 
markable  a{q)etite,"  said  Darby,  ''  and  an 
elegant  color  in  his  face  besides,  for  there 
he  stands ; "  and  as  he  spoke  he  pointed 
witii  his  finger  to  a  man  who  was  leaning 
with  folded  arms  against  one  of  the  pillars 
that  supported  the  gallery.  Every  eye  was 
now  turned  in  the  direction  toward  him, 
while  the  young  barrister  called  out,  ^*  Is 
your  name  Daniel  Fortescue  ?  ^'  But  before 
any  answer  could  follow,  several  amon^  the 
lawyers,  who  had  known  him  in  his  cculege 
days,  and  felt  attachment  to  him,  had  sur- 
rounded and  recognized  him. 

*'  I  am  Daniel  Fortescue,  my  lord,"  said 
the  stranger.  *^  Whatever  may  be  the  con- 
sequences of  the  avowal,  I  say  it  here,  be- 
fore  this  court,  that  every  statement  the 
witness  has  made  reg^ding  me  is  true  to 
the  letter." 

A  low,  faint  sound,  heard  throughout 
the  stillness  that  followed  these  words,  now 
echoed  throughout  the  court,  and  Crofts 
had  fallen,  famting,  over  the  bench  behind 
him. 

A  scene  of  tumultuous  excitement  now 
ensued,  for  while  Crofts's  friends,  many  of 
whom  were  present,  assisted  to  cany  nim 
into  the  air,  others  pressed  eagerly  forward 
to  catch  a  sight  of  Fortescue,  who  had 
already  rivaled  Darby  himself  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  spectators.  He  was  a  tall, 
powerfully-built  man,  of  about  thirty-five 
or  six,  dressed  in  the  blue  jacket  and  trow- 
sers  of  a  sailor ;  but  neither  the  habitude  of 
his  profession,  nor  the  humble  dress  he 
wore,  could  conceal  the  striking  evidence 
his  air  and  bearing  indicated  of  condition 
and  birth.  As  he  mounted  the  witness- 
table — for  it  was  finally  agreed  that  his  tes- 
timony in   disproof   or   corroboration  of 
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H'Eeown  should  be  heard — a  mnrmiir  of 
approbation  went  round,  partly  at  the  dar- 
ing step  he  had  thus  vonturea  on  taking, 
and  partly  excited  b^  those  personal  gj^s 
which  are  ever  certain  to  have  their  enect 
upon  any  crowded  assembly. 

I  need  not  enter  into  the  details  of  his 
evidence,  which  was  given  in  a  frank, 
stntightforward  manner,  well  suited  to  his 
appearance ;  never  concealing  for  a  moment 
the  cause  he  had  himself  embarked  in,  nor 
assuming  any  favorable  coloring  for  actions 
which  ingennitjr  and  the  zeal  of  party  would 
have  found  subjects  for  encomium  rather 
than  censure. 

His  narrative  not  only  confirmed  all  that 
Darby  asserted,  but  also  disclosed  the  atro- 
cious scheme  by  which  he  had  been  first 
indaced  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  disiuffected 

Krty.  This  was  the  work  of  Crofts,  who 
ew  and  felt  that  Fortescue  was  the  great 
barrier  between  himself  and  a  large  fortune. 
For  this  purpose  Mulcahy  was  hired ;  to 
this  end  the  whole  long  train  of  perfidy 
laid,  which  eventuated  in  his  ruin ;  for  so 
artfully  had  the  plot  been  devised,  each 
day's  occurrence  rendered  retreat  more  dif- 
ficult, until  at  last  it  became  impossi- 
ble. 

The  reader  is  already  aware  of  the  catas- 
trophe which  concluded  his  career  in  the 
rebel  army.  It  only  romains  now  to  be  told 
that  he  escaped  to  America,  where  he  en- 
tered as  a  sailor  on  board  a  merchantman  ; 
and  although  his  superior  acquirements  and 
conduct  might  have  easily  bettered  his  for- 
tune in  his  new  walk  in  life,  the  dread  of 
detection  never  left  his  mind,  and  he  pre- 
ferred the  hardships  before  the  mast  to 
the  vacillation  of  hope  and  fear  a  more 
conspicuous  position  would  have  exposed 
him  to. 

The  vessel  in  which  he  served  was  wrecked 
off  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  he  and  a 
few  others  of  the  crew  were  taken  up  by  an 
English  ship  on  her  voyage  outward.  In  a 
party  sent  on  shore  for  water,  Fortescue 
came  up  with  Darby,  who  had  made  his 
escape  from  the  convict  settlement,  and 
was  wandering  about  the  woods,  almost 
dead  of  starvation,  and  scarcely  covered 
with  clothing.  His  pitiful  condition,  but 
perhaps  more  still,  his  native  drollery, 
which  even  then  was  unextinguished,  in- 
daced the  sailors  to  yield  to  Fortescue's 
proposal,  and  they  smuggled  him  on  board 
m  a  water-cask,  and,  thus  concealed,  he 
made  the  entire  voyage  to  England,  where 
he  landed  about  a  fortnight  before  the  trial. 
Fearful  of  bein^  apprehended  before  the 
day,  and  determmed  at  all  hazards  to  give 
his  evidence,  he  lay  hid  till  the  time  we 


have  already  seen,  when  he  suddenly  came 
forward  to  my  rescue. 

Mulcahy,  who  worked  in  the  same  gang 
with  Darby,  or,  to  use  the  piper's  grandilo- 
quent expression,  for  he  burst  out  in  this  oc- 
casionally, was  ''  in  concatenated  proximity 
to  him,"'  told  the  whole  story  of  his  own 
baseness,  and  loudly  inveighed  against  Crofts 
for  deserting  him  in  his  misfortunes.  The 
pocket-book  taken  from  Orofts  by  Darby 
amplf  corroborated  this  statement.  It 
contfuned,  besides  various  memoranda  in 
the  owner's  handwriting,  several  letters 
from  Mulcahy,  detailing  the  progress  of  the 
conspiracy ;  some  were  in  acKnowledgment 
of  considerable  sums  of  money,  others  ask- 
ing for  supplies,  but  all  confirmatory  of 
the  black  scheme  by  which  Fortescue's  de- 
struction was  compassed. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  sentiments 
of  the  crowded  court  regarding  the  former 
life  and  opinions  of  Fortescue  and  the  piper, 
it  was  clear  that  now  only  one  impression 
prevailed — a  g^eneral  feeling  of  horror  at  the 
complicated  villany  of  Crofts,  whose  whole 
existence  had  been  one  tittue  of  the  basest 
treachery. 

The  testimony  was  heard  with  attention 
throughout ;  no  cross-examination  was  en- 
tered on,  and  the  judge,  briefly  adverting  to 
the  case  which  was  oefore  the  jury,  and 
from  whose  immediate  consideration  sub- 
sequent events  had  in  a  great  measure  witii- 
drawn  their  minds,  directed  them  to  deliver 
a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 

The  words  were  re-echoed  by  the  jury, 
who,  man  for  man,  exclaimed  these  words 
aloud,  amid  the  most  deafening  cheers  from 
every  side. 

As  I  walked  from  the  dock,  fatigued, 
worn  out,  and  exhausted,  a  dozen  hands 
were  stretched  out  to  seize  mine  ;  but  one 

ewerful  grasp  caught  my  arm,  and  a  well- 
own  voice  called  in  my  ear, 

"  An'  ye  wor  with  Boney,  Master  Tom  ? 
Tare  and  'ounds,  didn't  I  know  you'd  be  a 
great  man  yet." 

At  the  same  instant  Fortescue  came 
through  the  crowd  toward  me,  with  his 
hands  outstretched. 

'*We  should  be  friends,  sir,"  said  he, 
"for  we  both  have  suffered  from  a  common 
enemy.     If  I  am  liberty  to  leave  this — " 

"You  are  not,  sir,'^  interposed  a  deep 
voice  behind.  We  turned  and  beheld  Major 
Barton.  "The  massacre  at  Eilmacshogue 
has  yet  to  be  atoned  for." 

Fortescue's  face  grew  actually  livid  at  the 
mention  of  the  word,  and  his  breathing 
became  thick  and  short 

"Here,"  continued  Barton,  "is  the  war- 
rant for  your  committal;   and  you  also. 
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Darby,"  said  he,  turning  round  ;  "we want 
your  conipimy  once  more  in  Newgate." 

"  Bcdiul,  I  suppose  there's  no  use  in  send- 
ing an  apology  when  friends  is  so  pressing," 
said  he,  buttoning  his  coat  as  coolly  as  pos- 
sible ;  "  but  I  hope  you'll  let  the  master 
come  in  to  see  me." 

*<Mr.  Burke  shall  be  admitted  at  all 
times,"  said  Barton,  with  an  obsequious  ci- 
vility I  had  never  witnessed  in  him  previous- 
ly- 

"  Faix,  maybe  you'll  not  be  for  letting 

him  out  so  aisjr,"  said  Darby,  dn'ly,  for  his 
notions  of  justice  were  tempered  by  a  con- 
siderable dash  of  suspicion. 

I  had  only  time  left  to  press  my  purse 
into  the  honest  fellow's  hand,  and'  salute 
Fortescue  hastily,  as  they  both  were  re- 
moved, under  the  custody  of  Barton  ;  and 
I  now  made  my  way  through  the  crowd  into 
the  hall,  which  opened  a  line  for  me  as  I 
went ;  a  thousand  welcomes  meeting  me 
from  those  who  felt  as  anxious  about  the 
result  of  the  trial  as  if  a  brother  or  a  dear 
friend  had  been  in  peril. 

One  face  caught  my  eye  as  I  passed  ;  and 
partly  from  my  own  excitement,  partly  from 
its  expression  being  so  different  from  its 
habitual  character,  I  couhl  not  recognize  it 
as  speedily  as  I  ought  to  have  done.  Again 
and  again  it  appeared  ;  and  at  last,  as  I  ap- 
proached the  door  into  the  street,  it  was  be- 
side me. 

"  If  I  might  dare  to  express  my  congrat- 
ulations," said  a  voice,  weak  from  the 
tremulous  anxiety  of  the  speaker,  and  the 
shame  which,  real  or  affected,  seemed  to 
bow  him  down. 

"  What,"  cried  I,  "  Mr.  Basset  1 "  for  it 
was  the  worthy  man  himself. 

"Yes,  sir.  Your  father's  old  and  con- 
fidential agent — I  might  venture  to  sjiy, 
friend — come  to  see  the  son  of  his  firat 
patron  occupy  the  station  ho  has  long  mer- 

"  A  bad  memory  is  the  only  touch  of  age 
I  remark  in  you,  sir,"  said  1,  endeavoring 
to  pass  on,  for  I  was  unwilling  at  the  mo- 
ment of  my  escape  from  a  great  difficulty 
to  lose  temper  with  so  unworthy  an  object. 

"  One  moment,  sir — ^just  a  moment,"  said 
he,  in  a  low  whisper.  "You'll  want 
money,  probably,  Tlie  November  rents  are 
not  paid  up ;  but  there's  a  considerable 
balance  to  your  credit.  Will  you  take  a 
hundred  or  two  for  the  present  ? '' 

"Take  money ! — ^money from  you  1"  said 
I,  shrinking  back. 

"Your  own,  sir — your  own  estate.  Do 
you  forget,"  said  he,  with  a  miserable  effort 
at  a  smile,  "that  vou  are  Mr.  Burke  of 
Gromore^  with  a  clear  rental  of  four  thou- 


sand  a  year  ?  We  gained  the  Gluan  Bog 
lawsuit,  sir,"  continued  he.  "  Twas  I,  or, 
found  the  satisfaction  for  the  bond.  Yoor 
brother  said  he  owed  it  all  to  Tony  BasEet" 

The  two  last  words  were  all  that  vm 
needed  to  sum  up  the  measure  of  mydit- 
gusty  and  I  once  more  tried  to  get  forwari 

"I  know  the  property,  sir,  for  thirty- 
eight  years.  I  was  over  it  Your  father 
and  vour  brother  always  trusted  me—" 

"Let  me  pass  on,  Mr.  Basset," said  I, 
calmly.  "I  have  no  desire  to  become • 
greater  object  of  mob  curiosity.  Prayhfc 
me  pass  on." 

"And  for  Darby  M^Keown,"  whispoed 
he. 

"  What  of  him  ?  "  said  I ;  for  he  had 
touched  the  most  anxious  chord  of  my  heart 
at  that  instant. 

"  I'll  have  him  free.  lie  shall  be  at  lib- 
erty in  forty-eight  hours  for  you.  I  ban 
the  whole  papers  by  me ;  and  astatement  to 
the  privy  council  will  obtain  his  liberation." 

"Do  this,"  said  I,  "  and  I'll  forgive  men 
of  your  treatment  of  me  than  I  could  on  ai^ 
other  plea." 

"  May  I  call  on  you  this  evening,  ortih 
morrow  morning,  at  your  hotel  ?  Where  do 
you  stop,  sir  ?  " 

"This  evening  be  it,  if  it  hasten 
M'Keown's  liberation.  Remember,  hof- 
ever,  Mr.  Basset,  I'U  hold  no  converse  with 
you  on  any  other  subject  till  that  be  aet* 
tied,  and  to  my  perfect  satisfactiou." 

"  A  bargain,  sir,"  said  he,  with  a  grin  of 
satisfaction  ;  and  dropping  back,  he  salie^ 
od  me  to  proceed. 

Along  the  quays  I  went,  and  down  Dam 
street,  accompanied  by  a  great  mob  of  pei^ 
pie,  who  thought  in  my  acquittal  they  nil 
gained  a  triumph ;  for  so  it  was — eveiy 
case  had  its  political  feature,  and  seemed  tt 
be  intimately  connected  with  the  objects  A 
one  party  or  the  other.  Partisan  cheert— 
the  watchwords  of  faction — were  uttered  ai 
I  went,  and  I  was  made  to  suffer  that  leaii 
satisfactory  of  all  conditions,  which  bestotl 
notoriety  without  fame,  and  popular!^ 
without  merit. 

As  I  entered  the  hotel,  I  recognized  maaf 
of  the  persons  I  had  seen  there  hefore ;  W 
their  looks  were  no  longer  thrown  toward 
me  with  the  impertinence  they  then  ai^ 
sumcd.  On  the  contrary,  a  studied  deaiit 
to  evince  court-esy  and  politeness  was  eft 
dent  "  How  strange  is  it  1 "  thought  I-* 
"  how  differently  docs  the  whole  world  smfll 
to  the  rich  man  and  to  the  poor  1 "  Hen 
were  many  who  could  in  no  wise  derive  fld^ 
vanta^  from  my  altered  condition — as  pofr 
fcctly  independent  of  me  as  I  of  them ;  and 
yet  even  thoy  showed  that  degree  of  defa^ 
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enoe  in  tl^ir  ma&ner  which  the  expectant 
bestows,  upon  a  patron.  So  it  is,  however. 
The  position  which  wealth  confens  is  recog- 
nized by  all — the  indiridnal  who  fills  it  is 
but  an  attribute  oi  the  station. 

Life  had,  indeed,  opened  on  me  with  a 
new  and  very  different  aspect,  and  I  felt,  as 
I  indulged  m  the  dav-areams  which  the 
sadden  possession  of  lortune  excites,  that 
to  enjoy  thoroughly  the  blessing  of  inde- 
pendence, one  must  have  experienced,  as  I 
nad,  the  hard  pressure  of  adversity.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  lon^  road  of  gloomy 
fate  had  at  length  reached  its  turning-point, 
and  that  I  should  now  travel  along  a  calmer 
and  a  happier  path. 

Thoughts  of  the  new  career  that  laj  be* 
fore  me  were  blended  with  the  memones  of 
the  past — hopes  they  were,  but  dashed  with 
the  shadows  which  a  blighted  afifection  will 
throw  over  the  whole  stream  of  life.  Still 
that  evening  was  one  of  happiness — ^not  of 
that  excited  pleasure  derived  from  the  at- 
tainment of  a  long*ooveted  object,  but  the 
calmer  enjoyment  felt  in  the  safetv  of  the 
haven  by  him  who  has  experienced  the  hur- 
ricane and  the  storm.  With  such  thoughts 
I  went  to  rest,  and  laid  my  head  on  my  pil- 
low in  thonghtfnlness  and  peace.  In  my 
dreams  my  troubles  stall  lingered  ;  but  who 
r^rets  the  anxious  minutes  of  a  vision  which 
wakening  thoughts  dispel — are  they  not 
rather  the  mountain  shadows  that  serve  to 
brighten  the  gleam  of  the  sunlight  in  the 
plain? 

It  was  thus  the  morning  broke  for  ihe, 
with  all  the  ecstasy  of  danger  passed,  and 
all  the  crowding  hopes  of  a  happy  future. 
The  hundred  speculations  which  m  poverty 
I  had  formed  for  the  comfort  of  the  poor 
and  the  humble  might  now  be  realized; 
and  I  fancied  myself  the  center  of  a  happy 
peasantry,  confiding  and  contented. 

It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  to  forget  *^  the 
camp  and  the  tented  field  ^^  in  the  peace- 
ful paths  of  a  country  life ;  but  simple  du- 
ties are  often  as  engrossing  as  those  of  a 
higher  order,  and  bring  a  reward  not  less 
gruteful  to  the  heart,  and  I  flattered  my- 
self to  think  my  ambition  reached  not 
above  them. 

The  moments  in  which  such  day-dreams 
are  indulged  are  the  very  happiest  of  a  life- 
time. The  hopes  which  are  baaed  on 
the  benefits  we  m^r  render  to  others  are 
sources  of  elevation  to  ourselves  ;  asid  such 
motives  purify  the  soul  and  exalt  the  mind  to 
a  pitch  tea  above  the  petty  ambitions  of  the 
world. 

To  myself,  and  to  my  own  enjoyments, 
wealth  could  contribute  less  than  to  most 
llie  simple  habits  of  a  soldier's  life 
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satisfied  every  wish  of  my  mind.  The  lux- 
uries which  custom  makes  necessary  to 
others  I  never  knew ;  and  I  formed  my 
resolution  not  to  wander  from  this  path  of 
humble,  inexp^isive  tastes,  so  that  the 
stream  of  chanty  miffht  flow  the  wider. 

These  were  my  wanng  thoughts.  Alas, 
how  little  do  we  ever,  realize  of  such  specu- 
lations I  and  how  few  glide  down  the  stream 
of  life  unswayed  by  the  eddies  and  cross- 
currents of  fortune  1  The  higher  we  build 
the  temple  of  our  hopes,  the  more  surely 
will  it  topple  to  its  fall.  Who  shall  say 
that  our  greatest  enjoyment  is  not  in  rais- 
in^  the  pile,  and  o^  happiest  honis  the 
full  abandonment  to  those  hopes  our  calmer 
reason  never  ratified  ?  As  yet  it  had  not 
occurred  to  me  to  think  what  position  the 
world  might  concede  to  one  whose  life  had 
been  passed  like  mine,  nor  did  I  bestow  a 
care  upon  a  matter  whereon  so  much  of  fu-^ 
ture  happiness  depended.  These,  however, 
were  considerations  which  could  not  be 
long  averted.  How  they  came,  and  in 
what  manner  they  were  met,  must  remain 
for  a  future  chapter  of  my  history. 


CHAPTER  LXXXII. 

A  sAsnr  aKSOLunoN. 

Iv  my  last  chapter  I  brought  my  reader 
to  that  portion  of  my  story  which  formed 
the  turning-point  of  my  destiny ;  and  here 
I  mi^t,  perhaps,  conclude  these  brief 
memoirs  of  an  early  life,  whose  chief  ob- 
ject was  to  point  out  the  results  of  a  hasty 
and  rash  judgment,  which,  formed  in  mere 
boyhood,  exerted  its  inflaence  throughout 
the  entire  of  a  lifetime.  One  only  incident 
remains  still  to  be  told ;  and  I  shall  not 
trespass  on  the  good-mttured  patience  of 
my  readers  by  any  delay  in  the  narrative. 

JBVom  beins  poor,  houseless,  and  un- 
known, a  sudden  turn  of  fortune  had  made 
me  wealthy  and  conspicuous  in  station,  the 
owner  of  a  large  estate—almost  a  leading 
man  in  my  native  county.  My  influence 
was  sufficient  to  procure  the  liberation  of 
M*Keown,  and  my  interference  in  his 
behalf  mainly  contributed  to  procure  for 
Fortescue  the  royal  pardon.  The  world, 
as  the  phrase  is,  went  well  with  me ;  and 
the  good  luck  which  attended  every  step  I 
took,  and  every  plan  I  engaged  in,  was  oe- 
come  a  proverb  among  my  neighbors. 

Let  not  any  one  suppose  I  was  unmind- 
ful or  ungrateful,  if  I  confess  that,  even 
with  all  tliese,  I  was  not  happy.  No.  The 
tianq9il  mind,  the  spirit  at  ease  with  itself > 
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cannot  exist  where  the  sense  of  duty  is  not. 
The  impulse  which  swayed  my  boyish  heart 
still  moved  the  ambition  of  the  man.  The 
pursuits  I  slionld  have  deemed  the  noblest 
and  tlie  purest  seemed  to  me  uninteresting 
and  ignoble ;  the  associations  I  ought  to 
have  felt  the  happiest  and  the  highest  ap- 
peared to  me  vulgar,  and  low,  and  com- 
monplace. I  was  disappointed  in  my  early 
dream  of  liberty,  and  had  found  tjranny 
where  I  looked  for  freedom,  and  intoler- 
ance where  I  expected  enlightenment ;  but, 
if  so,  I  recurred  with  tenfold  enthusiasm  to 
the  career  of  the  soldier,  whose  glories  were 
ever  before  me.  That  noble  path  had  not 
deceived  me — far  from  it.  Its  wild  and 
whirlwind  excitement,  its  hazardous  enter- 

{)rise,  its  ever-present  dangers,  were  stimu- 
ants  I  loved  and  gloried  in.  All  the 
chances  and  changes  of  a  peaceful  life  were 
poor  and  mean  compared  to  the  hourly 
vicissitudes  of  war.  I  knew  not  then,  it  is 
true,  how  much  of  enjoyment  I  derived 
from  forgetfulness,  how  many  of  my  springs 
of  happiness  flowed  from  that  preoccupa- 
tion wnicli  prevented  my  dwellmg  on  the 
only  passion  that  ever  stirred  my  heart — 
my  love  for  one  whose  love  was  hopeless. 

IIow  thoroughlv  will  the  character  jof  an 
early  love  tinge  the  whole  of  a  life  I  Our 
affections  are  like  flowers,  they  derive  their 
sweetness  and  their  bloom  from  the  soil  in 
which  they  grow — some,  budding  in  joy 
and  gladness,  amid  the  tinkling  plash  of  a 
glittering  fountain,  live  on  ever  bright  and 
beautiful;  others,  struggling  on  'mid 
thonis  and  wild  weeds,  overshadowed  l)y 
gloom,  preserve  their  early  impressions  to 
the  last — their  very  sweetness  tells  of  sad- 
ness. 
To  conquer  the  memory  of  this  hopeless 

Sassion  I  tried  a  hundred  ways.  I  en- 
eavored,  by  giving  myself  up  to  the 
•duties  of  a  country  gentleman,  to  become 
absorbed  in  all  the  cares  and  pursuits  which 
had  such  interest  for  my  neighbors.  Fail- 
ing in  this,  I  became  a  sportsman.  I  kept 
horses  and  dogs,  and  entered,  with  all  the 
zest  mere  determination  can  impart,  upon 
that  life  of  manly  exertion,  so  full  of 
pleasure  to  thousands;  but  here  again 
without  succeeding. 

I  went  into  society,  but  soon  retired  from 
it,  on  finding  that,  among  the  class  of  my 
eq^uals,  the  prestige  of  my  early  life  ha& 
still  tracked  me.  I  was,  in  their  eyes,  a 
rebel,  w^hose  better  fortune  had  saved  him 
from  the  fate  of  his  companions.  My  youth 
had  ffiven  no  guarantee  for  my  manhood  ; 
and  1  was  not  trusted.  Baffled  in  everv  en- 
deavor to  obliterate  my  secret  ^ef,  1  re- 
curred to  it  now,  as  though  pnvileged  by 


fate,  to  indulge  a  memory  nothing  could 
efface.  I  abandoned  all  the  petty  applianoei 
by  which  I  sought  to  shut  out  the  piast^  and 
gave  myself  up  in  full  abandonment  to  the 
luxury  of  my  melancholy. 

Living  entirely  within  the  walls  of  my 
demesne,  never  seen  by  my  neighbors,  not 
making  nor  receiving  visits,  I  appeared  to 
many  a  heartless  recluse,  whose  misanthro- 
py sought  indulgence  in  solitude.  Othen, 
less  harshly,  judged  me  aa  one  whose  on* 
happy  entrance  on  life  had  unfitted  him 
for  the  station  to  which  fortune  had  elevai- 
I  ed  him.     By  both  I  was  soon  forgotten. 

The  peasantry  were  less  ungenerous,  ud 
more  just.  They  saw  in  me  one  who  felt 
acutely  for  the  privations  they  were  8ulIe^ 
ing  ;  yet  never  gave  them  that  cheap,  drin- 
sive  nope,  that  legislative  changes  will 
touch  social  evil&^-tnat  the  acts  of  apailiik 
ment  will  penetrate  the  thousand  tortuooi 
windings  of  a  poor  man's  destiny.  Thej 
found  in  me  a  iriend  and  an  adviser,  Tfaej 
only  wondered  at  one  thing — how  any  mm- 
could  feel  for  the  poor  and  not  hate  the 
rich.  So  long  had  the  struggle  lusted 
l)etween  affluence  and  misery,  they  could 
not  understand  a  compromise.  Bitter  u 
their  poverty  had  been,  it  never  extinguieh- 
ed  the  poetry  of  their  lives.  Theywert 
hungry  and  naked  ;  but  they  held  to  their 
ancient  traditions,  and  they  built  on  thea 
great  hopes  for  the  future.  The  old  family 
names — the  time-honored  memories  of 
place — the  famous  deeds  of  ancestors,  made 
an  ideal  existence,  powerful  enough  to  ex- 
clude the  pressure  of  actual  dainr  crib; 
and  they  argued  from  what  had' been  ta 
what  might  be,  with  a  persistency  of  hofie 
it  seemed  almost  cruel  to  destroy.  So  Atif 
ly  were  these  thoughts  ingrainea  into  their 
natures,  they  felt  him  but  half  their  frieal 
who  ventured  to  despise  them.  The  reiki 
of  present  i)overty — the  succor  of  actnil 
suffering,  became  in  their  eyes  an  effort  e( 
mere  passing  kindness.  ^^^^T  looked  fel 
some  great  amelioration  of  condition— sool 
wondrous  change-Hsome  restoration  to  aa 
imaginary  standard  of  independence  and 
comfort,  which  all  the  efforts  of  commoi 
interference  fell  sadly  short  of ;  and  thil 
they  strained  their  gaze  to  a  govemment»  • 
ruling  power,  for  a  boon  undefined,  nft* 
known,  and  illimitable. 

To  expectations  like  these,  advice  and 
slight  assistance  are  as  the  mere  drqiaf 
water  to  the  parched  tongue  of  thirsty  and 
so  I  found  it  I  could  neither  eneoan|e 
them  in  their  hopes  of  such  legidatita 
changes  as  would  greatly  ameliorate  their 
condition,  nor  flatt^  them  in  the  delnaioB 
that   none  of  their   misfortunefl   were  d 
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home  origin  ;  and  thns,  it  they  felt  grati- 
tilde  for  many  kindnesses,  they  reposed  no 
confidence  in  my  opinion.  The  trading 
patriot,  who  promised  muoh,  while  he 
pocketed  their  hard-earned  savinffs ;  the 
rabid  newqmper  writer,  who  libded  the 
goTemment  ssiA  denonnoed  the  landlord, 
were  their  standards  of  sympathy,  and  he 
who  fell  short  of  either  was  not  thdr  friend. 

lu  a  word,  the  social  state  of  the  people 
was  rotten  to  its  very  core.  Their  highest 
qualities,  degraded  by  the  combined  force 
of  poTerty,  misrule,  and  saperstition,  had 
become  souroes  of  crime  and  misery.  They 
had  soldered  so  long  and  so  much,  their  pa- 
tience was  exhausted,  and  they  preferred 
the  prospect  of  any  violent  convnlsion 
which  might  change  the  face  of  the  land, 
whatever  danffers  it  might  come  with,  to  a 
slow  and  gradual  improvement  of  condi- 
tion, however  safe  and  certain. 

To  win  their  confidence  at  the  only  price 
they  would  accord  it  I  never  could  consent 
to,  and  without  it  I  was  almost  powerless 
for  good.  Here  again,  therefore,  aid  I  find 
closed  against  me  another  avenue  for  exer- 
tion, and  the  only  one  of  all,  I  could  ha?c 
felt  a  fitting  sphere  for  my  labor.  The  vio- 
lence of  their  own  passionate  natures,  the 
headlong  impulses  by  which  they  suffered 
themselves  to  be  swayed,  left  them  no 
power  of  judgment  regarding  those  whose 
views  were,  more  moderate  and  temperate. 
They^  could  understand  the  high  Tory 
landlord,  whom  they  invested  with  everv  at- 
tribute of  tyranny,  as  their  open,  candid  op- 
ponent. They  could  see  a  warm  friend  m 
the  violent  mob-orator  of  the  day;  but 
they  recognized  no  trait  of  kindness  in  him 
who  would  rather  see  them  fed  than  flat- 
tered, and  bel^old  them  in  the  enjoyment 
of  comfort  sooner  than  in  the  ecstasy  of 
triumph. 

From  "Darhy  the  Blast,"  for  he  was 
now  a  member  of  my  household,  I  learned 
the  light  in  which  I  was  regarded  by  the 
people,  and  heard  the  dissatisfaction  thev 
expressed  that  one  who  '^sarved  Boney  ' 
should  not  be  ready  to  head  a  rising,  if 
need  be.  Thus  was  1  in  a  false  position  on 
everv  side.  Mistrusted  bv  all,  because  I 
would  neither  enter  into  the  exaggerations 
of  party,  nor  become  blind  to  the  truth  my 
senses  revealed  before  me,  my  sphere  of 
utility  was  narrowed  to  the  discnargeof  the 
mere  duties  of  ooromo|^harity  and  benevo- 
lence, and  my  presence  among  my  tenantry 
no  more  productive  of  benefit  than  if  I  had 
left  my  purse  as  my  representative* 

Years  rolled  on,  and  in  the  ndseless 
track  of  time  I  forgot  its  flight.  I  now 
had  grown  so  wedded  to  the  habits  of  my 


solitary  life,  that  its  very  monotony  was  a 
source  of  pleasure.  I  had  intrenched  my- 
self within  a  little  circle  of  enjoyments, 
and  among  my  books  and  in  my  walks  my 
days  went  pleasantly  over. 

For  a  long  time  I  did  not  dare  to  read 
the  daily  papers,  nor  learn  the  great  events 
which  a^tated  Europe.  I  tried  to  think 
that  an  interval  of  repose  would  leave  me 
indifferent  to  their  mention,  and  so  rigidly 
did  I  abstain  from  indulging  my  curiosity, 
that  the  burning  of  Moscow  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dreadful  retreat  which 
followed  was  the  first  fact  I  read  of. 

From  the  moment  I  gave  way,  the  pas- 
sion for  intelligence  from  France  became  a 
perfect  mania.  Where  were  the  different 
corps  of  the  "  Grand  Army  ?  "  Where  the 
Emperor  himself  ?  By  wnat  great  stroke 
of  genius  would  he  emerge  from  the  diffi- 
culties around  him,  and  deal  one  of  his 
fatal  blows  on  the  enemy  ?  were  the  ques- 
tions which  met  me  as  I  awoke,  and  tor- 
tured me  during  the  day. 

Each  movement  of  that  terrible  retreat  I 
followed  in  the  ^zettes.  with  an  anxiety 
verging  on  insanity.  I  tracked  the  long 
journey  on  the  map,  and  as  I  counted  towns 
and  villages,  dreary  deserts  of  snow,  and 
vast  rivers  to  be  traversed,  my  heart  grew 
faint  to  think  how  many  a  Drave  soldier 
would  never  reach  that  fair  France  for 
whose  glory  he  had  shed  his  best  blood. 

Disaster  followed  disaster,  and  as  the 
news  reached  England,  came  accounts  of 
those  great  defections  which  weakened  the 
force  of  the  '*  Grand  Army,"  and  deranged 
theplaces  formed  for  its  retiring  movements. 

Tney  who  can  recall  to  mind  the  time  I 
speak  of,  will  remember  the  effect  produced 
in  England  by  the  daily  accounts  from  the 
seat  of  war,  now  heavily  fell  the  blows  of 
that  altered  fortune  which  once  rested  on 
the  eagles  of  France — how  each  new  bul- 
letin announced  another  feature  of  misfor- 
tune, some  shattered  remnant  of  a  great 
corps  d'armee  cut  off  by  Cossacks,  some 
dreadful  battle  engaged  against  superior 
numbers,  and  fought  with  desperation,  not 
for  victory,  but  the  liberty  to  retreat.  Great 
names  were  mentioned  among  the  slain, 
and  the  proudest  chivalry  of  Gaul  left  to 
perish  on  the  far-off  steppes  of  Bussia. 

Such  were  the  fearful  tales  men  read  of 
that  terrible  campaign ;  and  the  joy  in 
England  was  great,  to  hear  that  the  most 
powerful  of  her  enemies  had  at  length  ex- 
perienced the  full  bitterness  of  defeat. 
While  men  vied  with  each  other  in  stories 
of  the  misfortunes  of  the  Emperor — when 
each  post  added  another  to  the  long  cala- 
logueof  disasters  to  the  **  Grand  Army," 
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I  sat  in  my  lonely  honse,  in  a  remote  part 
of  Ireland^  brooding  over  the  sad  reverses 
of  him  who  still  formed  my  ideal  of  a 
hero. 

I  thought  how,  amid  the  crumbling mins 
of  his  splendid  force,  his  great  soul  would 
survive  the  crash,  that  made  all  others 
despair— that  each  new  evil  would  suggest 
its  remedy,  as  it  arose,  and  the  mind  tkat 
never  failed  in  expedient  would  shine  out 
more  brilliantly  through  the  gloom  of 
darkening  fortune,  than  even  it  had  done 
in  the  noonday  splendor  of  success.  When 
all  others  could  only  see  the  tremendous 
energy  of  despair,  I  thought  I  could  recog- 
nize those  glorious  outbursts  of  heroism 
by  which  a  French  army  sought  and  won 
the  favor  of  their  Emperor.  The  routed 
and  strj^glin^  bodies  which  hurried  along 
in  seeming  disorder,  I  gloried  to  perceive 
conld  assume  all  the  port  and  bearing  of 
soldiers  at  the  approach  of  danger,  and  form 
their  ranks  at  the  wild  "houra''  of  the 
Cossack,  as  steadily  as  in  the  proudest  day 
of  their  prosperity. 

The  retreat  continued.  The  horrible  suf- 
fering of  a  Russian  winter  added  to  the 
carnage  of  a  battle-tido,  which  flowed  on 
unceasingly,  from  the  mined  walls  of  the 
Kremlin  to  the  banks  of  the  Vistula.  The 
battle  of  Borisow  and  the  passage  of  the 
Berezina  followed  fast  on  each  other  ;  and 
now  we  heard  that  the  Emperor  had  sur- 
rendered the  chief  command  to  Murat,  and 
was  hastening  back  to  France  with  light- 
ning speed,  for  already  the  day  of  his  evil 
fortune  had  thrown  its  shadow  over  the 
capital.  No  longer  reckoned  by  tens  of 
thousands,  that  vast  army  had  now  dwin- 
dled down  to  divisions  of  a  few  hundred 
men.  The  Old  Guard  scarce  exceeded 
one  thousand ;  and  of  twenty  entire  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  Murat  mustered  a  single 
squadron  as  a  body-guard.  Crowds  of 
wounded  and  mutilatoa  men  dragged  their 
weary  limbs  along  over  the  hardened  snow, 
or  through  dense  pine  forests,  where  no 
villa^  were  to  be  met  with — a  fatuous  de- 
termination to  strive  to  reach  France  the 
onl^  impulse  surviving  amid  all  their  suf- 
fenngs. 

With  the  defections  of  D'York  and  Mas- 
senbach  then  began  that  new  feature  of 
disaster  which  was  so  soon  to  burst  forth 
with  all  the  fell  f  nrv  of  long  pent  up  hatred. 
The  nationality  of  Germany — so  long — so 
cruelly  insulted — ^now  saw  the  day  of  retri- 
bution arrive.  Misfortune  hastened  mis- 
fortune, and  defeat  engendered  treason  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Emperor's  allies.  Murat, 
too,  the  favorite  of  Napoleon,  the  king  of 
his  creation,  deserted  him  now,  and  fled 


ignominiously  from  the  command  of  flv 
army. 

«'The  Elbe !  the  Elbe ! "  was  now  flie 
cry  amid  the  shattered  ranks  of  that  ansj, 
wnich  but  a  year  before  saw  no  limit  to  ite 
glorious  path.  The  Elbe  was  the  only  linem- 
maining  which  promised  a  moments  rapcM 
from  the  fatigues  and  privations  of  monihi 
long.  Along  that  road  the  armv  conld 
halt,  and  stem  the  tide  of  pursuit,  noweier 
hotly  it  pressed.  The  Prnssians  had  d- 
ready  united  with  the  Bussians — the  defe^ 
tion  of  Austria  could  not  be  long  distml 
Saxony  was  appealed  to,  as  a  member  of 
the  German  family,  to  ioin  in  arms  agaiut 
the  tyrant ;  and  the  wild  *'honra"  5  the 
Cossack  now  blended  with  the  loud  "Vw- 
warts  "  of  injured  Prussia* 

'*  Where  shall  he  seek  succor  now  ?  "WUk 
remains  to  him  in  this  last  eventful  strag- 
gle P  now  shall  the  Emperor  call  back  to 
life  the  legions  by  whose  valor  his  grctt 
victories  were  gained,  and  Enrope  made  i 
vassal  at  the  foot  of  his  throne?"  Snd 
was  the  thought  that  never  left  me  day  or 
night  Ever  present  before  me  was  kii 
calm  brow,  and  his  face  paler,  but  not  kfl 
handsome  than  its  wont.  I  conld  reedl 
his  rapid  glance — the  ()nick  and  hnrriri 
motion  of  his  hand — his  short  and  ihiek 
utterance,  as  words  of  command  fell  iron 
his  lips — and  his  smile,  as  he  beard  soM 
intelligence  with  pleasure. 

I  could  not  sleep — scarcely  could  I  eai  A 
feverish  excitement  burned  through  BJ 
frame,  and  my  parched  tongue  and  m 
hand  told  how  the  very  springs  of  heaMi 
were  dried  up  within  me.  I  walked  wiA 
hurried  steps  from  place  to  place,  now 
muttering  the  words  of  some  dinmteb— 
now  fancying  that  I  was  sent  with  orden 
for  a  movement  of  troops.  As  I  rode,  I 
spurred  my  horse  to  a  gallop,  and  in  isj 
heated  imagination  believed  I  was  in  pn^ 
cnce  of  the  enemy,  and  preparing  for  iiM 
fray.  Great  as  my  exhaustion  frequenib 
was,  weariness  brought  no  rest.  Often  I 
returned  home  at  evening,  overcome  by  ffr 
tigue,  but  a  sleepless  night,  torturcil  wiik 
anxieties,  and  harassed  with  doubts  sad 
fears,  followed,  and  I  awoke  to  pursae  tbs 
same  path,  till  in  my  weakened  frame  uA 
hectic  cheek  the  signs  of  illness  could  ni 
longer  be  mistaken. 

Terrified  at  the  ravages  a  few  weeks  hii 
made  in  my  health,  and  fearful  what  eeort 
malady  was  preying  upon  mo.  Darby,  wiflh 
out  asking  any  leave  from  me,  Ic^ft  the 
house  one  morning  at  daybreak,  and  ia« 
turned  with  the  physician  of  the  neisfabo^ 
ing  town.  I  was  alK)at  to  monnt  my  noni^ 
when  I  saw  them  coming  np  the  avemflb 
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and  immediately  gaessed  the  objecft  of  the 
visit  A  moment  was  enough  to  decide  me 
as  to  the  conrse  to  pnrsue ;  for,  well  know- 
ing bow  disposed  the  world  eyer  is  to  stamp 
the  impvess  of  wandering  intellect  on  any 
habit  of  mere  eccentricity,  I  resolved  to  re- 
ceive the  doctor  as  though  I  was  glad  of 
his  coming,  and  consult  with  him  regard- 
ing mystAte.  This  would  at  least  refute 
SQch  a  scandal,  by  enlisting  the  physician 
among  the  allies  of  my  cause. 

By  good  fortune  Dn  Olibbom  was  a  man 
of  shrewd  common  sense,  as  well  as  a  phy- 
sician of  no  mean  skill.  In  the  brief  con- 
versation we  held  together,  I  perceived  that 
while  he  paid  all  requisite  attention  to  any 
detail  whioh  implied  the  existence  of  mal- 
ady, his  questions  were  more  pointedly  di- 
rected to  the  possibility  of  some  mental 
cause  of  irritation — the  source  of  my  ail- 
ment I  could  see,  however,  that  his  opin- 
ion inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  events  of 
the  trial  had  left  their  indelible  traces  on 
mv  mind,  which,  inducing  me  to  adopt  a 
life  of  isolation  and  retirement,  had  now 
produced  the  effects  he  witnessed. 

I  was  not  sorry  at  this  mistake  on  his 

Sart  By  suffering  him  to  indulge  in  this 
elusive  impression.  I  saved  myself  all  the 
trouble*  of  concealing  my  real  feelings, 
which  I  had  no  desire  to  expose  before  him. 
I  permitted  him,  therefore,  to  reason  with 
me  on  the  groundless  notions  he  supposed 
I  had  conceived  of  the  world's  feehng  re- 
garding me,  and  heard  him  patiently,  as  he 
detailed  the  course  of  public  duty,  bv  ful- 
filling which  I  should/  occupy  my  ntting 
Elace  in  society,  and  best  consult  my  own 
ealth  and  happiness. 

"There  are,  said  he,  **  certain  fixed 
impressions,  which  I  would  not  so  combat. 
It  was  but  yesterday,  for  instance,  I  yielded 
to  the  wish  of  an  old  general  officer,  who 
has  served  upward  of  half  a  ceniury,  and 
desires  once  more  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment  His  heart  was  bent  on  it 
I  saw  that  though  he  might  consent  to 
abandon  his  purpose,  I  was  not  so  dure  his 
mind  might  bear  the  disappointment,  for 
the  intellect  will  sometimes  go  astray  in 
endeavoring  to  retrace  its  steps.  So  I 
thought  it  better  to  concede  what  might 
cost  more  in  the  refusal." 

The  last  words  of  the  doctor  remained  in 
my  head  long  after  he  took  his  leave^  and 
I  could  not  avoid  applying  them  to  my 
own  case.  Was  not  my  impression  of 
this  nature?  Were  not  wy  thoughts  all 
centered  on  one  theme  as  fixedly  as  the 
officer's  of  whom  he  spoke?  Uould  I, 
by  any  effort  of  my  reason  or  my  will,  con- 
trol my  wandering  fancies,  and  call  them 
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back  to  the  dull  realities  amongst  which  I 
lived? 

These  were  ever  recurring  to  me,  and  al- 
ways with  the  same  reply.  It  is  in  vain  to 
struggle  against  an  impulse  which  has 
swallowed  up  all  other  ambitions.  My 
heart  is  among  the  glittering  ranks  and 
neighing  squadrons  of  Franco.  I  would 
be  there  once  more.  I  would  follow  that 
career  which  first  stirred  the  proudest  hopes 
1  ever  cherished. 

That  same  evening  the  mail  brought  the 
news  that  Eugdne  Beauhamais  had  fallen 
back  on  Magdebourg,  and  sent  repeated 
dispatches  to  the  Emperor,  entreating  his 
immediate  presence  among  the  troops, 
whom  nothing,  but  Napoleon  himself  in  the 
midst  of  them,  could  restore  to  their  wont- 
ed bravery  and  determination.  The  reply 
of  Napoleon  was  briefly, 

'^I  am  coming;  and  all  who  love  me, 
follow  me." 

How  the  words  rang  in  my  ears — "  Tons 
ceux  qui  m^airmnt  I  I  heard  them  in 
every  rustling  of  the  wind  and  motion  of 
the  leaves  against  the  window.  They  were 
whispered  to  my  sense  by  every  avenue  of 
my  brain,  and  I  sat  no  longer  occupied  in 
reading  as  usual,  but  with  folded  arms,  re- 
peating word  hy  word  the  brief  sentence. 

It  was  midnight.  All  was  still  and  si- 
lent through  the  house.  No  servant  sti  rred, 
and  the  very  wind  was  hushed  to  a  perfect 
calm.  I  was  sitting  in  my  library  when 
the  words  I  have  repeated  seemed  spoken 
in  a  low,  clear  voice  beside  me.  I  started 
up — the  perspiration  broke  over  my  fore- 
head and  fell  upon  my  cheek  with  terror, 
fori  knew  I  was  alone;  and  tho  fearful 
thought  flashed  on  me — ^this  may  be  mad- 
ness I  For  a  second  or  two  the  agony  of 
the  idea  was  almost  insupportable — ^then 
came  a  resolve  as  sudden.  I  opened  my 
desk  and  took  from  it  all  the  ready  money 
I  possessed.  I  wrote  a  few  hurried  lines  to 
my  agent,  and  then,  making  my  way  noise- 
lessly to  the  stable,  I  saddled  my  horse  and 
led  nim  out. 

In  two  hours  I  was  nearly  twenty  miles 
on  my  way  to  Dublin.  Day  was  breaking  as 
I  entered  the  capital.  I  made  no  delay 
thore,  but,  taking  fresh  horses,  started  for 
Skerries,  where  I  knew  the  fishermen  of 
the  coast  resorted. 

**  One  hundred  pounds  to  the  man  who 
will  land  me  on  the  coast  of  France  or 
Holland,'*  said  I  to  a  group  that  were  pre- 
paring their  nets  on  the  shore. 

A  look  of  incredulity  was  the  only  reply, 
A  very  few  words,  however,  settled  the 
bargain.  Ere  half  an  hour  I  was  on  boardL 
The  wind  freshened,  and  we  stood  out  to  sea. 
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*'  Let  the  breeze  keep  to  this/'  said  the 
skipper,  "  and  we'll  make  the  voyage  quick- 

"  Both  wind  and  tide  were  in  our  favor. 
We  held  down  Channel  rapidly,  and  I  saw 
the  blue  hills  grow  fainter  and  fainter,  till 
the  eye  could  but  detect  a  gray  cloud  on 
the  horizon,  which  at  last  disappeared  in 
the  bright  sun  of  noon,  and  a  wide  waste 
of  blue  water  lay  on  every  side. 


CHAPTER  LXXXm. 

THE   LAST  CAMPAIGN. 

The  snow,  half  melted  with  the  heavy 
rains,  lay  still  deeply  on  the  roads,  and  a 
dark,  lowering  sky  stretched  above,  as  I 
hurried  onward,  with  all  the  speed  I  could, 
toward  the  east  of  France. 

Aln^y  the  allies  had  passed  the  Rhine. 
Schwartzenberg  in  the  south,  Bliicher  in 
the  east,  and  Bemadotte  on  the  Flemish 
frontier,  were  conveying  their  vast  armies 
to  bear  down  on  him  whom,  singly,  none 
had  dared  to  encounter.  All  France  was 
in  arms,  and  every  step  was  turned  east- 
ward. Immense  troops  of  conscripts,  many 
scarce  of  the  age  of  boyhood,  crowded  the 
highways.  The  veterans  themselves  were 
enrollea  once  more,  and  formed  battalions 
for  the  defense  of  their  native  land.  Every 
town  and  village  was  a  garrison.  The 
deep-toned  rolling  of  ammunition  wagons, 
and  the  heavy  tramp  of  horses,  sounded 
through  the  niglits  long.  War,  terrible 
war,  spoke  from  every  object  around. 
Strongholds  were  strengthening,  regiments 
brigading,  cavalry  organizing  on  au  sides. 
No  longer,  however,  did  I  witness  the  wild 
enthusiasm  which  I  so  well  remembered 
among  the  soldiers  of  the  army.  Here 
were  no  glorious  outbreaks  of  that  daring 
spirit  which  so  marked  the  Frenchman, 
and  made  him  almost  irresistible  in  arms. 
A  sad  and  gloomy  silence  prevailed :  a  look 
of  fierce,  but  hopeless,  determination  was 
over  all.  They  marched  like  men  going 
to  death,  but  with  the  step  and  bearing  of 
heroes. 

I  entered  the  little  town  of  Verviers. 
The  day  was  breaking,  but  the  troops  were 
under  arms.  The  Emperor  had  but  just 
taken  his  departure  for  Chalons-sur-Mame. 
Tliey  told  me  of  it  as  I  changed  horses ; 
not  with  that  fierce  pride  which  a  mere 
passing  glance  at  the  great  Napoleon  would 
once  nave  evoked.  They  snoke  of  him 
without  emotion.     I  asked  if  he  were  paler 


or  thinner  than  his  wont :  they  did  not 
know.  They  said  that  he  traveled  poat, 
but  that  his  staff  were  on  horseback.  I^ 
this  I  gathered  that  he  was  either  ill,  or  in 
that  frame  of  mind  in  which  he  preferred 
to  be  alone.  While  I  was  yet  speakmg,  u 
officer  of  engineers  came  up  to  the  canuge^ 
and  called  out, 

'*  Unharness  these  horses,  and  briw 
them  down  to  the  barracks.  These,  fflr/* 
said  he,  turning  toward  me,  "  are  not  times 
to  admit  of  ceremony.  We  have  eighteoi 
guns  to  move  and  want  cattle." 

"  Enough,  sir,"  said  I.  "  I'm  not  hen 
to  retard  your  movements,  but,  if  I  can,  to 
forward  them.  Can  I,  as  a  volunteer,  be 
of  any  service  at  this  moment  ?  " 

''  Have  you  served  before  ?  Of  coune  ' 
you  have,  though.     In  what  arm  ?  " 

'^Asa  Hussar  of  the  Guard  for  some  ! 
years."  | 

"  Come  along  with  me :  Fll  bring  yw  ; 
to  the  general  at  once."  ] 

Re-entering  the  inn,  the  officer  precedel  \ 
me  up-stairs,  and,  after  a  moment  s  delij,  j 
introduced  me  into  the  presence  of  General  -■ 
Letort,  then  commanding  a  cavaliy  bzi-  I 
gade.  s 

"  I  have  heard  your  request,  sir.  \fhm  ^ 
is  your  commission  ?  Have  you  got  it  wilk  ' 
you  ?  " 

I  handed  it  to  him  in  silence.  He  es* 
amined  it  rapicllv,  and  then  turning  the 
reverse,  read  tlie  few  lines  inscribed  by  thi 
minister  of  war. 

*^  I  could  have  given  you  a  post  thisdWi 
sir,  this  very  hour,"  said  he,  "but  wr^ 
a  blunder  of  our  commissariat  peofH^ 
There's  a  troop  here  waiting  for  a  re-monB%/^ 
but  the  order  has  not  come  down  tnmz 
Paris,  and  our  officials  here  will  not  w^l 
vance  the  money  till  it  arrives,  as  if  the** 
were  times  for  such  punctilio.  The?  tmi 
to  form  part  of  General  Kellermann*8  forB% 
which  IS  sadly  deficient  Bemain  hei%' 
however,  and  ix^rhaps  by  to-morrow — ^" 

**How  much  may  flie  sum  be,  sir?' 
asked  I,  interrupting. 

The  general  almost  started  with  sni]^ 
at  the  abniptness  of  my  question^  and  lAl 
tone  of  half  reproof  answered, 

^'The  amount  required  is  beside  tkt 
matter,  sir;  unless,"  added  he,  sarcilfi* 
cally,  ^'vou  are  disposed  to  advance  it 
yourself. 

*'  Such  was  the  object  of  my  questioDi* 
said  I,  calmly,  and  determining  not  toi^ 
tice  the  manner  he  had  assumed. 

'^Parbleu  I "  exclaimed  he,  "  that  isfeif 
different.  Twenty  thousand  francs,  heiv^ 
ever,  is  a  considerable  sum.''  t 

'^I  have  as  much,  and  someihing  moi% 
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if  need  be,  in  my  carriage— if  English  gold 
be  no  objection,  * 

'<No,  pardieu,  that  it  is  not/'  cried  he, 
laaghing ;  ^*  I  only  wish  we  saw  more  of  it. 
Are  yon  serions  in  all  this  ?" 

Tne  best  replj  to  his  question  was  to 
hasten  down-staus  and  return  with  two 
small  canyas  bags  in  my  hands. 

'^Here  are  one  thousand  guineas/'  said 
I,  laving  them  on  the  table. 

Wnile  one  of  the  general's  ^  aides-de- 
camp was  counting  and  examining  the 
gold,  I  repeated,  at  his  request,  the  cir- 
cnmstances  which  brought  me  once  again 
to  France,  to  senre  under  the  banner  of 
the  Emperor. 

''And  your  name,  sir,"  said  he,  as  he 
seated  himself  to  write,  ''  is  Thomas  Burke, 
ci-devatU  captain  of  the  Eighth  Hussars  of 
the  Guard.  Wei],  I  can  promise  you  the 
restoration  of  your  old  grade.  Meanwhile, 
yon  must  take  command  of  these  fellows — 
they  are  mere  partisan  troops,  hurriedly 
raised,  and  ill  organized ;  hut  I'll  giye  you 
a  letter  to  Gener^  Damremont,  at  Ch&lons, 
and  hell  attend  to  you." 

''It  is  not  a  position  for  myself  I  seek, 
general"  said  1  "Whereyer  I  can  best 
serve  the  Emperor,  there  only  I  desire  to 

UQm 

"  I  haye  yentured  to  leave  that  point  to 
General  I>amr6mont,"  said  he,  smiling. 
"  Your  motives  do  not  require  much  ex- 
planation«  Let  us  to  breakfast  now,  and 
by  noon  we  shall  have  everything  in  readi- 
ness for  youx  departure." 

Thus  rapidly,  and  as  it  were  by  the 
merest  accident,  was  I  again  become  a  sol- 
dier of  the  Emperor,  and  that  same  day 
was  once  more  at  the  head  of  a  squadron, 
on  my  way  to  ChAlons.  My  troop  were, 
indeea,  yery  unlike  the  splendid  array  ci 
my  old  Hussars  of  the  Guard.  They  were 
hurriedly  raised,  and  not  over  well  equip- 
ped, but  still  they  were  stout-looking,  hardy 
peasants,  who,  whateyer  deficiency  of  drill 
they  might  display,  I  knew  well  would  ex- 
hibit no  lack  of  courage  hefore  an  enemy. 

On  reaching  Gh&lons,  I  found  that  Gen- 
eral Damremont  had  left  with  the  staff  for 
Vitry  only  a  few  hours  before,  and  so  I  re- 
ported myself  to  the  officer  commanding 
the  town,  and  was  ordered  hy  him  to  join 
the  cayaliy  brigade  then  advancing  on 
Vitry. 

Had  I  time  at  this  moment,  I  could  not 
help  deyoting  some  minutes  to  an  account 
of  that  stranjge  and  motley  mass  which 
then  were  bn^EMled  as  Imperial  cayalry. 
Dragoons  of  every  class,  heavy  and  light- 
armed,  grenadiers  &  cheyal  and  hussars, 
cuirassiers,   carbineers,  and  lancers,  were 


all,  pNBlI-mell,  mixed  up  confusedly  t<^eth- 
er,  and  burned  onwara,  some  to  join  their 
respective  corps,  if  they  could  find  them, 
but  all  prepared  to  serve  wherever  their 
sabres  might  be  called  for.  It  was  confu- 
sion to  the  last  degree,  but  a  tumult  with- 
out enthusiasm  or  impulse.  The  superior 
officers,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  events,  made  no  secret  of  their 
gloomy  forebodings.  The  juniors  lacked 
energy  in  a  cause  where  they  saw  no  field 
for  advancement,  and  the  soldiers,  always 
prepared  to  imbibe  their  feelings  from  their 
officers,  seemed  fdike  sad  and  dispirited. 
What  a  change  was  this  from  the  wild  and 
joyous  spirit  which  once  animated  eveiy 
grade  and  class — from  the  generous  enthu- 
siaam  that  once  warmed  each  bold  heart, 
and  made  every  soldier  a  hero  I  Alas  I  the 
terrible  conseciuences  of  long  defeat  were 
on  all ; — ^the  tide  of  battle  that  rolled  dis- 
astrously from  the  mined  walls  of  the 
Ejremlin  still  swept  along  toward  the  great 
pidace  of  the  Tuileries.  Germany  had 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  two  mighty 
armies — the  third  and  last  was  now  await- 
ing the  eventful  struffgle  on  the  yery  soil 
of  their  country.  The  tide  of  fugitives, 
which  preceded  the  retiring  columns  of 
Victor  and  Ney,  met  the  advancing  bodies 
of  the  oonaoriptB,  and  spread  dismay  and 
consternation  as  they  went  The  dejection 
was  but  the  shadow  of  the  hust  approaching 
disaster. 

On  the  night  of  the  27th  January,  the 
cayalry  brigade  with  which  I  was  received 
orders  to  march  by  the  Forest  of  Bar  on 
Brienne,  where  Blilcher  was  stationed,  in 
no  expectation  of  bdng  attacked. 

The  movement,  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  roads,  was  made  with  great  rapidity, 
and  by  noon  on  the  following  day  we  came 
up  with  the  main  body  of  the  army  in  full 
march  against  the  enemy.  Then,  once 
more,  did  I  recognize  the  old  spirit  of  the 
army.  Joyous  songs  and  gay  cheers  were 
heard  from  the  different  corps  we  passed. 
The  announcement  of  a  speedy  meeting 
with  the  Prussians  had  infused  new  yi^^or. 
among  the  troops.  We  were  emerging 
frm  the  deep  shade  of  tbe  wood  into  a  val- 
ley, where  a  light  infantry  regiment  were 
bivouacked.  Their  fires  were  formed  in  a 
wide  circle,  and  the  cooking  went  merrily 
on,  amid  the  pleasant  song  and  jocund 
cries.  Our  own  brief  halt  was  just  con- 
cluded, when  the  budes  sounded  to  re- 
sume the  march,  and  I  stood  for  a  moment 
admiring  the  merry  gambols  of  the  infan- 
try, when  an  air  1  well  remembered  was 
chanted  forth  in  full  chorus ;  but  my  mem- 
ory was  not  left  long  in  doubt  as  to  where 
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and  how  these  sounds  were  first  heard. 
The  wild  uproar  at  once  recalled  both,  as 
they  sang  out, 

**  Hurrah  for  the  Faubourg  of  St.  Antoinel " 

No  sooner  did  I  hear  the  words,  than  I 
spurred  my  horse  forward  and  rode  down 
tSward  them. 

"  What  regiment's  yours,  comrade  ?  '* 
said  I  to  a  fellow  hurrying  to  the  ranks. 

*^The  Fifth,  mon  omcier,'*'  said  he — 
"  Voltigeurs  of  the  line. 

'*  Have  you  a  certain  Francois,  a  maitre 
d'armes,  still  among  you  ?  *' 

"  Yes, that  we  have.  There  he  is,  yonder, 
beating  time  to  the  roulade." 

I  looked  in  the  direction  he  pointed,  and 
there  stood  my  old  friend.  He  was  advanced 
in  front  of  a  company,  and  with  the  air  of 
a  tambour-major  he  seemed  as  if  he  was  giv- 
ing the  time  to  the  melody. 

"  Ah,  sacre  conscripts  that  ye  are  I "  cried 
he,  as  with  hia  fist  clenched  he  gesticulated 
fiercely  toward  them.  *'  Can't  ye  keep  the 
measure  P  Once,  now,  and  all  together. 
Picardy  first,  and  then — " 

*^  Holloa !  Mattre  Francois,  Can  you  re- 
member an  old  friend  P" 

The  little  man  turned  suddenly,  and, 
bringing  his  hand  to  the  salute,  remained 
stiff  and  erect,  as  if  on  parade. 

"  Cannais  pas,  mon  eapitaine,*^  was  his 
answer,  after  a  considerable  pause. 

*'  What !  not  know  me ! — me,  whom  you 
made  one  of  your  own  gallant  company, 
calling  me  'Burke  of  Ours  ?' " 

**  An,  pat  la  harhe  de  St.  Pierre  t  is  this 
my  dear  comrade  of  the  Eighth  ?  Why, 
where  have  you  been  ?  They  said  you  left 
us  for  ever  and  aye  ?  " 

**  I  tried  it,  Francois,  but  it  wouldn't  do.'* 

*^Mitte  hortibesr'  said  he,  **but  you're 
back  in  pleasant  times — to  see  the  Cossacks 
learning  to  drink  champagne,  and  leave  us 
to  pay  the  score.  Come  along,  however — 
take  your  old  place  here.  You  are  free  to 
choose  now,  and  needn't  be  a  dragoon  any 
longer  ;  not  but  that  your  old  general  will  be 
glad  to  see  you  again.'* 

*'  General  D'Auvergne — where  is  he 
now  ?  " 

"With  the  light  cavalry  brigade,  in 
front.  I  saw  him  pass  here  two  hours 
since." 

"  And  how  looks  he,  Fran9ois  ?'* 

'*  A  little  stoojjed,  or  so,  more  than  you 
knew  him  ;  but  his  seat  in  the  saddle  seems 
just  as  firm.  Ventrebleu  I  if  he'd  been  a 
voltigeur,  he'd  be  a  good  man  these  ten 
years  to  come." 

Delighted  to  learn  that  I  was  so  near  my 


dearest  and  oldest  friend  in  the  world,  1 
shook  FrauQois's  hand,  and  parted  ;  but 
not  without  a  pledge  that,  whenever  I  join- 
ed the  infantry,  the  Fifth  Voltigeurs  oi  the 
Line  were  to  have  the  preference. 

As  we  advanced  toward  Brienne  the  dis- 
tant thunder  of  large  guns  was  heard,  which 
gradually  grew  louder  and  more  unstained, 
and  betokened  that  the  battle  had  already 
begun.  The  roads,  blocked  up  with  dense 
masses  of  infantry  and  long  trains  of  wag- 
ons, prevented  our  rapid  advance;  and 
when  we  tried  the  fields  at  either  side,  the 
soil,  cut  up  with  recent  rains,  made  us  sink 
to  the  very  girths  of  our  horses.  Still,  or- 
der after  order  came  for  the  troops  to  press 
forward,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  obey 
the  command. 

It  was  five  o'clock  as  we  debouched  into 
the  plain,  and  beheld  the  fields  whereon  the 
battle  had  been  contested  ;  for  already  the 
enemy  were  retiring^  and  the  French  troops 
in  eager  pursuit.  Behind,  however,  lay  the 
town  of  Brienne,  still  held  by  the  Bussians, 
but  now  little  better  than  a  heap  of  smok- 
ing ruins,  the  tremendous  fire  of  the  French 
artillery  having  reduced  the  place  to  ashes. 
Conspicuous  above  all  rose  the  dismantled 
walls  of  the  ancient  military  college — the 
school  where  Napoleon  had  learned  his  first 
lesson  in  war — where  first  he  essayed  to 
point  those  guns  which  now  with  sucn  fear- 
rul  havoc  he  turned  against  itself. 

What  a  strange,  sad  subject  of  contempla- 
tion for  him  who  now  gazed  on  it !  On 
either  side  the  fire  of  the  artilleiy^  contin- 
tied  till  nightfall ;  but  the  Russians  still 
held  the  town.  A  few  straggling  shots 
closed  the  combat,  and  darkness  now  spread 
over  the  wide  plain,  save  where  the  watch- 
fires  marked  out  the  position  of  the  French 
troops.  A  sudden  flash  of  lurid  flame, 
however,  threw  its  gleam  over  the  town, 
and  a  wild  cheer  was  heard  rising  above  the 
clatter  of  musketry.  It  was  a  surprise  par- 
ty of  grenadiers,  who  had  forced  their  way 
into  the  grounds  of  the  old  chdteau,  where 
Blucher  Tield  his  head-quarters.  Louder 
and  louder  gi'cw  the  firing,  and  a  red  glare 
in  the  dark  sky  told  how  the  battle  was 
raging. 

up  that  steep  street,  at  the  top  of  which 
the  venerable  cntiteau  stood,  poured  the  in- 
fantry columns  in  a  run.  The  struggle  was 
short.  The  dull  sound  of  the  Kussian 
drum  soon  proclaimed  a  retreat ;  and  a 
rocket  darting  through  the  black  sky  an- 
nounced to  the  Emperor  that  the  position 
had  been  won. 

The  next  day  the  Emperor  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  the  chdteau,  and  a  battalion  of 
the  guard  bivouacked  in  the  park  around 
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it.  I  had  sent  forward  the  letter  to  Gen- 
eral Damr^mont,  and  was  wondering  when, 
and  in  what  terms,  the  reply  might  oome, 
when  the  general  himself  rode  up,  accom- 
panied by  a  single  aide-de-camp. 

''I  hare  ha^  the  opportunity,  sir^  to 
speak  of  your  conduct  in  the  proper  quar- 
ter," said  he,  courteously,  "  and  the  result 
is,  your  appointment  as  major  of  the  Tenth 
Hussars,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  the  staff.'' 

**  Wherever,  sir,  my  humble  services  can 
best  be  employed.    I  have  no  other  wish." 

^'  Then  take  the  regimental  rank,"  said 
he  ;  ''your  brigade  will  see  enough  of  hot 
work  ere  long.  And  now  push  forward  to 
Mezi^res,  where  you'll  find  your  regiment. 
They  hiave  received  orders  to  march  to-mor- 
row, early." 

I  was  n^t  sorry  to  be  relieved  from  the 
command  of  my.irre^lar  horse,  who  went 
by  the  title  of  "  brigands "  in  the  army 
generally ;  though,  if  truth  were  to  be  told, 
the  reproach,  on  the  score  of  honesty,  came 
ill  from  those  who  conferred  it.  Still,  it 
waa  a  more  gratifying  position  to  hold  a 
rank  in  a  regiment  of  regular  cavalry,  and 
one  whose  reputation  was  second  to  none  in 
the  service. 

"I  wish  to  present  myself  to  the  colonel 
in  command,  sir,"  said  I,  addressing  an 
officer,  who,  with  two  or  three  others,  stood 
chatting  at  the  door  of  a  cottage. 

"You'll  find  him  here,  sir,"  said  he, 
pointing  to  the  hut  But,  as  he  spoke,  the 
clank  of  a  sabre  was  heard,  a^d  at  the  same 
instant  a  taU,  soldier-like  figure  stooped 
beneath  the  low  doorway,  and  came  forth. 

"The  Colonel  of  the  Tenth,  I  pre- 
sume?" said  I,  handing  the  dispatch  from 
General  Damremoni, 

**  What  1  my  old  college  friend  and  com- 

K anion  I "  cried  the  Colonel,  as  he  stepped 
ack  in  amazement;  "have  I  such  ^ood 
fortune  as  to  see  you  in  my  regiment  ? '' 

"  Can  it  be  really  so  ?  "  said  I,  in  equal 
astonishmenL     "  Are  you  Tascher  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  the  same  Tascher 
you  used  to  disarm  so  easily  at  college — a 
colonel  at  last.  But  why  are  you  not  at  the 
head  of  a  regiment  long  .since  ?  Oh  !  I 
forgot,  though,"  said  he,  in  ^ome  confusion ; 
"  iheard  all  about  it.  But^  come  in  here 
— ^I've  no  better  quarters  to  offer  you,  but, 
such  as  it  is,  make  it  yours." 

My  old  companion  of  the  Polytochnique 
waS|  indeed,  little  altered  by  time — careless, 
inconsiderate,  and  good-hearted  as  ever. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  only  gained  the 
command  of  the  regiment  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore ;  "and,"  added  he,  "if  matters  mend 
not  soon,  I  am  scarcely  like  to  hold  it 
much  longer.    The  dispatches  just  received 


tell  that  the  allies  are  concentrating  at 
Trannes,  and  if  so,  we  shall  have  a  battle 
against  overwhelming  odds.  No  matter, 
Burke,  you  have  got  into  a  famous  corp — 
they  fight  splendidly;  and  my  excellent 
uncle,  his  majesty,  loves  to  indulge  their 
predilection." 

I  passed  the  day  with  Tascher,  chatting 
over  our  respective  fortunes ;  and  in  dis- 
cussing the  past  and  the  future  the  greater 
part  01  the  night  went  over.  Before  dawn, 
however,  we  were  on  the  march  toward 
Chaumiere,  whither  the  army  was  directed, 
and  the  Emperor  himself  then  stationed. 

It  was  the  1st  of  February,  and  the 
weather  was  dark,  lowering,  and  gloomy.  A 
cold  wind  drove  the  snowdrift  in  fitful 
gusts  before  it,  and  the  deep  roads  made 
our  progress  slow  and  difiicult.  As  our 
line  of  ^vance,  however,  was  not  that  by 
which  the  other  divisions  were  marching, 
it  was  already  past  noon  before  we  knew 
that  the  enemy  was  but  three  leagues  distant. 

On  advancing  further,  we  heard  the  faint 
sounds  of  a  cannonade,  and  then  they  grew 
louder  and  louder,  till  the  whole  air  seemed 
tremulous  with  the  concussion. 

"A  heavy  fire,  colonel,"  said  a  veteran 
officer  of  the  regiment.  "  I  should  guess 
there  are  not  less  than  eighty  or  a  hundred 
guns  engaged." 

"  Press  on,  men,  press  on  1 "  cried  Tas- 
cher. '*When  his  majesty  provides  such 
music,  it's  scarcely  polite  to  be  late." 

At  a  quick  trot  we  came  on,  and  about 
three  o'clock  debouched  in  the  plain  behind 
Oudinot's  battalions  of  reserve,  which  were 
formed  in  two  dense  columns,  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  apart. 

"  Hussars  to  the  front  1 "  cried  an  aide- 
de-camp,  as  ho  callo|)ed  past,  and  waved 
his  cap  in  the  direction  of  the  space  be- 
tween the  columns. 

In  separate  squadrons  we  penetrated 
through  the  defile,  and  came  out  on  an  open 
plain  behind  the  center  of  the  first  line. 

The  ground  was  sufficiently  elevated  here, 
so  that  I  could  overlook  the  fropt  line ;  but 
all  I  could  see  was  a  dense,  heavy  smoke, 
which  intervened  between  the  two  p|ositions, 
in  the  inidst  of  which,  and  directly  in  front, 
a  village  lay.  Toward  this,  three  columns 
of  infantry  were  converging,  and  around, 
the  sounds  of  battle  were  raging.  This  was 
La  Giberie.  The  hamlet  formed  the  key 
of  the  French  position,  and  had  been  twice 
carried  by,  and  twice  regained  from,  the 
allies.  As  I  looked,  the  supporting  columns 
halted,  wheeled,  and  retired,  while  a  tre- 
mendous shower  of  grape  was  poured  upon 
them  from  the  village,  which  now  seemed 
to  have  been  retaken  by  the  allies. 
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"  Cavalry  to  the  front  1  **  was  now  the 
order ;  and  a  force  of  six  thousand  sahres 
advanced  from  between  the  battalions,  and 
formed  for  attack.  It  was  Nansouty  who 
led  them,  and  his  heavy  cuirassiers  were  in 
the  van ;  and  then  came  the  ^nadiers  d, 
cheval ;  ours  was  the  third,  in  column. 
As  each  regiment  debouched,  the  word 
"  Charge  ! "  rang  out,  and  forward  we  went. 
The  snow  drifting  straight  against  us,  we 
could  see  nothing,  nor  was  I  conscious  of 
any  check  to  our  course,  till  the  shaking  of 
the  vast  column  in  front,  and  then  the 
opening  of  the  squadrons,  denoted  resist- 
ance, when  suddenly  a  flash  flared  out,  and 
a  hurricane  of  cannon-shot  tore  through 
our  dense  files.  Then  I  knew  that  we 
were  attacking  a  battery  of  ^uns,  and  not 
till  then.  Mad  cheers,  and  cries  of  wounded 
men,  burst  forth  upon  the  air,  with  the 
clashing  din  of  sabres  and  small-arms. 
The  mass  of  cavalry  appeared  to  heave  and 
throb  like  some  great  monster  in  its  agony. 
The  trumpet  to  retreat  sounded,  and  we 

falloped  back  to  our  lines,  leaving  about 
ve  nundred  dead  behind  us,  on  a  field 
where  I  had  not  yet  seen  the  enemy. 
Meanwhile  the  Bussians  were  assembling  a 
mighty  force  around  the  village,  for  now 
the  cannonade  opened  with  tenfold  vigor  in 
front,  and  fresh  guns  were  called  up  to 
repl  V  to  the  fire.  Hitherto  all  was  shrouded 
in  the  blue  smoke  of  the  artillery,  and  the 
dense  flakes  of  the  snowdrift,  when  sud- 
denly a  storm  of  wind  swept  past,  carrying 
with'  it  both  sleet  and  smoke,  and  now, 
within  less  than  five  hundred  yards,  we  be- 
held the  allied  armies  in  front  of  us.  Two 
of  the  three  villages,  which  formed  our 
advanced  position,  already  had  been  carried, 
and  toward  the  third.  La  Eothifire,  they 
were  advancing  quickly. 

Ney's  corps,  ordered  up  to  its  defense, 
rushed  boldly  on,  and  the  clattering  mus- 
ketry announced  that  they  were  engaged, 
while  twelve  guns  were  moved  up,  in  full 
gallop,  to  their  support,  and  opened  their 
fire  at  once.  Scarce  had  they  done  so, 
when  a  wild  hurrah  was  heard,  and,  like  a 
whirlwind,  a  vast  mass  of  cavalry,  the  cos- 
sacks  of  the  Don  and  the  TJlilans  of  the 
South,  commingled  and  mixed,  bear  down 
on  the  guns.  The  struggle  is  for  life  or 
death.  Jfo  quarter  given.  Ney  recalls  his 
columns,  and  the  guns  are  lost. 

"  Who  shall  bring  the  Emperor  the  tid- 
ings ?  '^  said  Tascher,  as  his  voice  trembled 
with  excitement.  '*Fd  rather  storm  the 
battery  single-handed  than  do  it." 

''lie  has  seen  worse  than  that  already 
to-day,"  said  an  aide-de-camp  at  our  side. 
''  He  has  seen  Lahorie's  squadrons  of  the 


Drag:oons  of  the  G-uard  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
Russian  horse." 

«  The  Guard  I  the  Guard  I "  repeated 
Tascher,  in  accents  where  doubt  and  de- 
spair were  blended. 

''  There  goes  another  battalion  to  certain 
death,"  muttered  the  aide-de-camp,  as  he 

Sinted  to  a  column  of  grenadiers  emerging 
>m  the  front  line.  "See,  I  knew  it  well, 
they  are  moving  on  La  Bothidre.  But  here 
comes  the  Emperor." 

Before  I  could  detect  the  firare  among 
the  crowd,  the  staff  tore  rapidly  past,  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  train  of  cavalry  moving 
toward  the  left. 

''His  favorite  stroke,"  said  Taficher: 
"an  infantry  advance,  and  a  flank  move- 
ment with  cavalry." 

And  as  the  words  escaped  him,  we  saw 
the  horsemen  bearing  down  at  top  speed 
toward  the  village.  But  now  we  could  look 
no  longer ;  our  brigade  was  ordered  to  sup- 
port the  attack,  and  we  advanced  at  a  trot 
The  enemy  saw  the  movement,  and  a  great 
mass  of  cavalry  were  thrown  out  to  meet  it 

"  Here  they  come  1 "  was  the  cry  repeated 
by  three  or  lour  together,  and  the  earth 
snook  as  the  squadrons  came  down.  Our 
column  dashed  forward  to  meet  them, 
when  suddenly  through  the  drift  we  beheld 
a  mass  of  fugitives,  scattered  and  broken, 
approaching.  They  were  our  own  cavalry, 
routed  in  the  attempt  on  the  flank,  now  fly- 
ing to  the  rear  broken  and  disordered. 

Before  we  could  cover  their  retreat,  the 
enemy  were  upon  us.  The  shock  was 
dreadful,  and  for  some  minutes  carried  all 
before  it;  but  then  rallying,  the  brave 
horsemen  of  Prance  closed  up  and  faced 
the  foe.  How  vain  all  the  efforts  of  the 
redoubted  warrior  of  the  Dnieper  and  the 
Wolga  against  the  stem  soldier  of  Napoleon. 
Their  sabres  flashed  like  lightning  glances, 
and  as  fatally  bore  down  on  all  before  them ; 
and  as  the  routed  squadrons  fell  back,  the 
wild  cheers  of  Vive  t^Empereur  I  told  that 
one  great  moment  of  success  at  least  atoned 
for  the  misfortunes  of  the  day. 

"His  majesty  saw  your  chai^,  colonel," 
said  a  general  officer  to  Tascher,  as  he  rode 
back  at  the  head  of  a  squadron.  "  So  gal- 
lant a  thing  as  that  never  goes  unrewarded." 

Tascher's  cheek  flushed  as  he  bowed  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  praise,  but  I  heard 
him  mutter  to  himself  the  same  instant: 
"  Too  late— too  late  I "  Fatal  words  they 
were — ^the  presage  of  the  mishap  they  threat- 
ened! 

A  great  attack  on  La  Bothidre  was  now- 
preparing.  It  was  to  be  made  by  Napo- 
leon's favorite  maneuver  of  cavalry,  artillery, 
and  infantry  combined,  each  supporting  and 
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snstaining  the  other.  Eighteen  goiiB^  with 
three  thousand  sabres,  and  two  columns  of 
infautiy^  numbering  four  thousand  each, 
were  drawn  up  in  reMinessfor  the  moment 
to  move.  !Ney  received  orders  •  to  lead 
them,  and  now  they  issued  forth  into  the 
plain. 

Our  own  imjiatience  at  not  being  of  the 
number  was  quickly  merged  in  intense  anx- 
iety for  the  result.  It  was  a  gorgeous 
thing,  indeed,  to  see  that  niighty  mass  un- 
raTelinK  itself.  The  mj\&  galloping  madly 
to  the  mmt,  supported  on  either  Sank  by 
caTalrT;  while,  masked  behind,  marched 
the  black  columns  of  infantry,  their  tall 
shakos  nodding  like  the  tree-tops  of  a  for- 
est. The  snow  was  now  falling  fasi^  and 
the  figures  ^w  fainter  and  fainter,  and 
all  that  remained  within  our  view  was  the 
tail  of  the  columns  which  were  only  disen* 
ga^ng  themselTcs  from  the  lines.  A  deai- 
emnff  caimonade  opened  from  the  allied 
artillery  on  the  advance^  unreplied  to  by 
our  guns,  which  were  ordered  not  to  fire 
until  within^  half  range  of  the  enemy. 
Suddenly  a  figure  is  seen  emerging  from 
the  heavy  snowdrift  at  the  full  ^eed  of 
his  horse.  Another  and  another  follow 
him  in  q^uick  succession.  They  make  for 
the  position  of  the  Emperor.  '^  What  can 
it  be  ? ''  cries  each,  in  horrible  suspense. 
'^See  I  the  columns  have  halted."  Dread- 
ful tidings  I  The  ffuns  are  imbedded  in 
the  soft  ground — ^tne  borses  cannot  stir 
them— one-half  of  the  distance  is  scarcely 
won--and  there  they  are  beneath  the  with- 
ering cannonade  of  the  allied  guns,  power- 
less and  inunoTable.  Cavalry  are  dis- 
mounted, and  tiie  horses  harnessed  to  the 
teams — all  in  vain — the  wheels  sink  deeper 
in  the  miiy  earth;  and  now  the  enemy 
have  found  out  the  range,  and  their  shot 
are  sweeping  through  the  dense  mass  with 
frightful  slaughter.  Again  the  aides-de- 
camp hasten  to  the  rear  for  orders ;  but 
Ney  can  wait  no  longer.  He  launches  his 
cavalry  at  the  foe,  and  orders  up  the  in- 
fantry to  follow.  Meanwhile  a  great  cloud 
of  cavalry  issues  from  the  allied  lines,  and 
directs  its  course  toward  the  flank  of  the 
column.  The  Emperor  sees  the  danger, 
and  dispatches  one  of  his  staff  to  prepare 
them  to  receive  cavalry.  Too  late !  too 
late !  The  snowdrift  has  concealed  the  ad- 
vance,  and  the  wild  horsemen  of  the  desert 
ride  down  on  the  brave  ranks*  Disorder 
and  confusion  ensue.  The  column  breaks 
and  scatters.  The  lancers  pursue  the  fu- 
gitives through  the  plain,  and  before  the 
very  eyes  of  the  Emperor,  the  Guard — his 
Onaro— are  sabred  and  routed. 

"  What  is  to  become  of  our  cavalry  ?  "  is 


now  the  cry;  '^for  they  have  advanced 
unsupported  against  the  village  I "  Dread- 
ful moment  oi  suspense  1  S'one  can  see 
them.  The  guns  lie  deserted,  alike  by 
friend  and  foe.  Who  dares  approach  them 
now?  *'Thev  are  cheering  yonder,"  ex- 
claimed an  oflacer.     **  I  hear  tuem  a^in.*' 

'*  Hussars,  to  the  front  I "  calls  out  Dam- 
r^mont ;  "  to  your  comrades'  rescue !  Men, 
yonder  1 "  and  he  pointe  in  the  direction  of 
the  village. 

Like  an  eagle  on  the  swoop,  the  swift 
squadrons  skim  the  plain,  and  mount  the 
slope  beyond  it.  The  drift  clears,  and 
what  a  spectacle  is  before  usi  The  cavaliy 
are  dismounted ;  their  horses,  dead  or  dy- 
ing, cumber  the  ground ;  the  men,  sabre 
in  hand,  have  attacked  the  village  by 
assault  Two  of  the  enemy's  guns  are 
taken,  and  turned  against  them ;  and  the 
walls  are  won  in  many  places. 

An  opening  in  the  inclosure  of  a  farm- 
yard adinite  our  leading  squadron ;  and  in 
an  instant  we  have  teken  them  in  flank  and 
rear. 

The  Bussians  will  neither  retreat  nor 
surrender ;  and  the  carnage  is  awful :  for, 
though  overpowered  by  numbers,  they  still 
continue  the  slaughter,  and  deal  death 
while  dving.  The  chief  farm-house  of  the 
village  nas  oeen  carried  by  our  troops ;  but 
the  enemy  still  holds  the  garden.  The  low 
hedge  offers  a  slight  obstacle,  and  over  it 
we  dash,  and  down  upon  them  ride  the 
gallant  Tenth  with  cheers  of  victory. 

At  this  instant  the  crashing  sound  of 
cannon-shot  among  masonry  is  heard.  It 
is  the  allied  artillery,  which,  regardless  of 
their  own  troops,  has  opened  on  the  village. 
Every  discharge  tells ;  the  range  is  at 
quarter  distance ;  and  whole  files  fall  at 
every  fire.  The  trumpet  sounds  a  retreat ; 
and  1  am  endeavoring  to  collect  my  scat- 
tered followers,  when  my  eye  falls  on  the 
aiguillette  of  a  general  officer  amon^  the 
heap  of  dead;  and  at  the  same  time  I 
perceive  that  some  old  and  gallant  officer 
has  &llen  sword  in  hand,  for  his  long 
white  hair  is  strewn  loosely  across  his  face. 
I  spring  down  from  my  horse  and  push 
bacK  the  snowy  locks,  and  with  a  shriek  of 
horror  I  recognize  the  friend  of  my  heart. 
General  d'Auv^rgne.  I  lift  him  in  my 
arms,  and  search  for  the  wound.  Alas !  a 
grape-shot  had  torn  through  his  chest  and 
cut  asunder  that  noble  heart,  whose  every 
beat  was  honor.  Though  still  warm,  no 
ray  of  life  remained.  The  hand  I  had  so 
often  gra^d  in  friendship,  I  wrung  now 
in  the  last  energy  of  despair,  and  fell  upon 
the  corpse  in  the  agony  of  my  grief. 

The  night  was  falling  fast ;  all  was  still 
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around  me ;  none  rcniainod  near ;  the  vil-  j  Why  should  I  dwell  on  a  career  of  disa^- 
lage  was  deserted  Ijy  both.  The  deafening  j  ter,  or  liuger  on  the  expiring  moments  of 
din  of  the  cannonade  continued  ;  and  at  ^  a  mighty  empire  ?  Of  what  avail  now  are 
times  some  straggling  shot  crashed  through  the  reinforcements  which  arrived  to  our 
the  ci-umbling  walls,  and  brought  them 'aid — the  veteran  legions  of  the  Peninsula? 
thundering  to  the  earth — but  all  had  fled.  [The  cry  is  ever — *' Too  late  1  too  late  I" 
By  the  pale  crescent  of  a  new  moon  I  dug .  Dreadful  words,  heard  at  every  moment! 
a  grave  beneath  the  ruined  wall  of  the, — sad  omens  of  an  army  devoted  and  de- 
farm-house.  The  labor  was  long  and  tedi- ,  spairing  I  From  Brienne  wo  retreat  to 
ous  ;  but  my  l;reaking  heart  took  no  note  j  Troyes — from  thence  to  Bar-sur-Aube— 
of  time.  ^ly  task  completed,  I  sat  down  ever  nearer  and  nearer  to  that  capital  to 
beside  the  grave,  and  taking  his  now  cold  j  which  the  allies  tend  with  wild  shouts  d 
hand  in  mme,  pressed  it  to  my  lips.  Oh  ! .  triumph.  On  the  last  day  of  Fobmaiy, 
could  I  have  snared  that  narrow  bed  of ,  our  head-quarters  are  at  Nogent — not  thirtj 
clay,  what  rapture  would  it  have  brought ,  leagues  from  Paris — Nogent,  with  the 
to  my  sorrowing  soul.  I  lifted  the  body  great  forest  of  Fontainebleau  on  its  left, 
and  laid  it  gently  in  the  eartli ;  and  as  1  \  and  Meaux,  the  ancient  bishopric  of  the 
arose,  I  found  tliat  something  had  en-  i  monarchy,  on  its  right,  and,  behind  that 
tangled  itself  in  my  uniform,  and  held  me.  |  screen,  Paris  !  Leaving  Bourmont  in  corn- 
It  seemed  a  locket,  which  he  wore  by  a  ,  mand  of  the  line  which  holds  the  Austriaiu 
ribbon  round  his  neck.  I  detached  it  from  |  in  check,  the  Emperor  himself  hastens  to 
its  place,  and  put  it  in  my  bosom.  One  j  oppose  Blilcher,  the  most  intrepid  and  the 
lock  of  the  snowy  hair  I  severed  from  his  most  daring  of  all  his  enemies, 
noble  head,  and  tnon  covered  up  the  grave.  A  cross-march  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
"Adieu  forever!"  I  muttered,  as  I  with  the  ground  covered  with  half-frozen 
wandered  from  the  spot.  It  was  the  death  j  snow,  will  bring  him  on  the  flank  of  the 
of  a  true  D'Auvergne — "on  the  field  of  Prussian  army.  It  is  dared.  Dangers  and 
battle."  difficulties  beset  eveiy  step — the  artillewr 

are  almost  lost — the  cavalry  exhausted. 
But  the  cry  of  "  The  enemy  ! "  rouses  eyeiT 
energy;  tliey  debouch  on  the  plain  a 
Champ- Aubert,  to  fall  on  the  moving  col- 
!  umn  of  the  Russians  under  Alsufief.  61o- 
I  rious  stroke  of  fate  !  Victory  again  caresses 
Ehe  I  left  the  village,  a  shower  of  shells  j  the  spoiled  child  of  fortune.  The  enemj 
was  thrown  into  it  from  the  French  lines,  is  routed,  and  retires  on  Montmirail  and 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  blazed  up  Chalons.  The  advanced  army  of  the  Prufr 
in  a  red  flame,  and  threw  a  wide  glare  over ,  sians  hear  the  cannonade,  ani  fall  back  to 
the  battle-field.  Spurring  my  horse  to  his ,  support  the  allies  on  Montmirail ;  but  the 
speed,  I  galloped  onward,  and  now  discov- 1  Emperor  already  awaits  them  with  the 
ered  that  our  troops  were  retiring  in  all  battalions  of  tho  old  Old  Guard,  and 
haste.  Tho  allies  had  won  the  battle,  and  \  another  great  battlo  ends  in  victory.  Areola 
we  weie  falling  back  on  Brienne.  |and   llivoli  were  again  rememl5ered,  and 

Leaving  seventy-three  guns  in  the  hands  recalled  by  victories  not  less  glorious,  and 
of  tho  enemy,  above  one  thousand  prison- ;  once  more  hoi>e  returned  to  tho  ranks  it 
ers,  and  six  thousand  killed  in  battle,  j  seemed  to  havo  quitted  forever.  Another 
Napoleon  drew  off  his  shattered  forces,  and  ^  dreadful  blow  is  aimed  at  Bliichcr's  columns, 
marched  through  the  long  darkness  of  a  and  Marmont  attacks  them  at  Vaox- 
winter's  night.  Thus  ended  the  battlo  of  Champs,  and  the  army  of  Silesia  fiills  back 
Arcis-sur-Aube,  tho  most  fatal  for  the,  beaten;  and  now  the  Emperor  hastens  to- 
hopes  of  the  Emperor  since  the  dreadful  |  ward  Nogent,  wheiv  he  has  left  Bourmont^ 
day  of  Leipzic.  I  in  froiit  of  the  Austrians,     "  Too  late !  too 

From  that  hour  fortune  seemed  to  frown  lato  ! "  is  a^jain  the  crv.  The  columns  of 
on  those  whose  arms  she  had  so  often  Oudinot  and  Victor  are  already  in  retreat, 
crowned  with  victory ;  and  he  himself,  the  j  Schwartzenberg,  with  a  force "  triple  their 
mighty  leader  of  so  niany  conquering  hosts,  own,  advances  on  tho  plains  of  tho  Seine, 
stood  at  the  window  of  the  chateau  at ,  Tho  Cossacks  bivouac  in  the  forest  of  Fonr 
Brienne  tho  whole  night  long,  dreading  i  taincbleau.  Staff-officers  huny  onwaid 
lest  the  enemy  should  be  on  his  track.  He ;  with  the  news  that  the  Emperor  is'approach- 
whose  battles  were  wont  to  bo  tho  ovations  ^  ing ;  the  victorious  army  which  had  sub- 
of  a  con(|ueror,  now  beheld  with  joy  his .  dued  Bliicher  is  on  tho'  march,  reinforced 
masses  retiring  unpursued.  i  by  the  veteran  cavalry  of  Spain  and  the 
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tried  legions  of  the  Peninsula.  They  halt, 
andiarm  in  battle.  The  allies  arrest  their 
steps  at  Nangis,  and  again  are  beaten. 
Nangis  becomes  another  name  of  glory  to 
the  ears  of  Frenchmen. 

Let  me  rest  one  instant  in  this  rapid  re- 
cital of  a  week  whose  great  deeds  not  eren 
Napoleon's  life  can  show  the  equal  of — the 
last  flash  of  the  lamp  of  glory  ere  it  dark- 
ened foreyer.  Three  days  had  elapsed 
from  the  sad  hour  ia  wnieh  I  laid  my 
dearest  friend  in  his  grave^  ere  I  opened  the 
locket  I  had  taken  uom  his  bosom.  The 
wild  work  of  war  mingled  its  mad  excite- 
ment in  my  brain  wim  thoughts  of  deep 
sorrow,  ana  I  lived,  in  a  kind  of  fevered 
dream,  and  hurried  from  the  affliction 
which  beset  me  into  the  torrent  of  danger. 

The  gambler  who  cares  Aot  to  win  rarely 
loses-HBO  he  that  seeks  death  in  battle  comes 
unscathed  through  every  danger.  Each 
day  I  threw  myself  headlong  into  some 
nost  where  escape  seemed  scarcely  possible, 
but  recklessness  has  its  own  armor  of  safety. 

On  the  field  of  Montmirail  I  waa  reported 
to  the  Emperor ;  and  for  an  attack  on  the 
Austrian  rear-guard  at  Melun  made  colonel 
of  a  cuirassier  regiment  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Such  promotions  reigne4  on  every 
side.  Hundreds  were  falling  each  day. 
Many  regiments  were  commanded  by  offi- 
cers of  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years 
of  age.  Few  expected  to  carry  their  new 
epaolettes  beyond  the  engagement  they 
^ined  th^n  in.  None  believed  the  Empire 
itself  could  survive  the  struggle,  f^h 
played  for  a  mightjr  stake.  Few  cared  to 
oatlive  the  game  itself.  The  Emperor 
showered  down  favors  on  the  heads  which 
each  battle-field  laid  low. 

It  was  ou  the  return  from  Melun  I  first 
opened  the  locket,  which  I  continued  to 
wear  around  my.  neck.  In  the  full  expan- 
oion  of  a  momentary  triumph,  to  see  myself 
at  the  bead  of  a  regiment,  I  thought  of 
him  who  would  have  partidnated  in  my 
pride.  I  was  sitting  in  the  doorway  of  a 
little  cabaret  on  the  roadside,  mv  squadrons 
picketed  around  me,  for  a  brief  halt ;  and 
as  my  thoughts  recurred  to  the  brave 
D'Auvergne,  I  withdrew  the  locket  from 
my  bosom.  It  was  a  small  oval  case  of 
gold,  opening  by  a  spring,  I  touched  this, 
and,  as  I  did  so^  the  locket  sprang  open, 
and  displayed  before  me  a  miniature  of 
Marie  de  Meudon.  Yes,  beautiful  as  I  had 
seen  her  in  the  forest  of  Versailles,  her  dark 
hair  clustering  around  her  noble  brow,  and 
her  eyes,  so  full  of  tender  loveliness,  were 
there,  shadowed  by  their  deep  fringes,  as  I 
remembered  them.  The  lips  were  half 
parted,  as  though  tiie  artist  had  caught  the 


speaking  expression;  and,  as  I  sazed,  I 
could  fancy  that  voice,  so  musical^  sweet, 
still  ringing  in  mv  eaJs.  I  could  not  look 
on  it  enough.  Tne  features  recalled  the 
scenes  when  first  I  met  her,  and  the  strong 
current  of  love  against  which  so  long  1 
struggled  and  contended  flowed  on  with 
tenfold  force  once  more.  Should  we  ever 
meet  again — and  how  ?  were  the  questions 
which  rushed  to  my  mind,  and  to  which 
hope  and  fear  dictated  the  replies.  The 
locket  was  a  present  from  the  Empress  to 
the  general — at  least,  so  I  interpreted  an 
inscription  on  the  back — and  this — shall  I 
confess  it  ? — brought  pleasure  to  my  heart. 

Like  one  whose  bosom  bore  some  won- 
drous amulet— some  charm  against  ^the  ap- 
proach of  danger — I  now  rode  at  the  head 
of  my  gallant  band.  Life  had  grown  dearer 
to  me,  without  death  becoming  more 
dreaded.  Her  image  next  my  heart  made 
me  feel  as  if  I  should  combat  beneath  her 
very  eyes ;  and  I  burned  to  acquit  myself 
as  oecame  one  who  loved  her.  A  wild, 
half  frantic  joy  animated  me  as  I  went,  and 
was  caught  by  the  gay  companions  around 
me. 

At  midnight  a  dispatch  reached  me,  or- 
dering me  to  hasten  forward  by  a  forced 
march  to  Montereau,  the  bridge  of  which 
town  waa  a  post  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  must  be  held  against  the  Austrians  till 
Victor  could  come  up.  We  lost  not  a  mo- 
ment. It  was  a  calm  frosty  night,  with  a 
bright  moon,  and  we  hastened  along  with- 
out halting.  About  an  hour  before  day- 
break we  were  met  by  a  cavalry  patrol,  who 
informed  us  that  Grerard  ana  Victor  had 
both  arrived,  but  too  late.  Montereau  was 
held  by  the  Wurtemberg  troops,  who  gar- 
risoned the  village,  and  defended  the  bridge 
with  a  strong  force  of  artillery.  Twice  the 
French  troops  had  been  beaten  back  with 
tremendous  loss,  and  all  looked  for  the 
morrow,  to  renew  the  encounter.  We  con- 
tinued our  journey ;  and  as  the  sun  was 
rising,  discovered,  at  a  distance  on  the 
road  heside  the  river,  the  mass  of  an  infan- 
try column.  It  was  the  Emperor  himself, 
come  up  with  the  Guard,  to  attack  the 
position. 

Already  the  preparations  for  a  fierce  as- 
sault were  in  progress.  A  battery  of  twelve 
guns  was  posted  on  a  height  to  command 
the  bridge.  Another,  somewhat  more  dis- 
tant, overlooked  the  village  itself.  Differ- 
ent bodies  of  infantry  and  cavalry  were  dis- 
posed wherever  shelter  presented  itself,  and 
ready  for  the  command  to  move  forward. 
The  approach  to  the  bridge  was  by  a  wide 
road,  which  lay  for  some  distance  along  the 
river  bank,  and  this  was  deeply  channeled 
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by  the  enem/s  artillery,  which,  stationed 
on  and  above  the  bridge,  seemed  to  defy 
any  attempt  to  advance. 

Never,  mdeed,  did  an  enterprise  seem 
more  full  of  danger.  Every  house  which 
looked  on  the  bridge  was  crenelated  for 
small-arms,  and  garrisoned  by  sharpshoot- 
ers—the fierce  Jiiger  of  Germany,  whose 
rifles  are  the  boast  of  the  Yaterland.  Gan- 
non bristled  along  the  heights,  their  wide 
mouths  pointed  to  that  devoted  spot — 
already  the  grave  of  hundreds.  Withdrawn 
under  cover  of  a  steep  hill,  my  regiment 
was  halted,  with  two  other  heavy  cavalry 
corps,  awaiting  orders,  and  from  the  crest 
of  the  ridge  I  could  observe  the  first  move- 
ments of  the  fight. 

As  usual,  a  fierce  cannonade  was  opened 
from  either  side,  which,  directed  mainly 
against  the  artillery  itself,  merely  resulted 
in  dismantling  a  stray  battery  here  and 
there,  without  further  damage.  At  last 
the  hoarse  roll  of  a  drum  was  heard,  and 
the  head  of  an  infantry  column  was  seen 
advancing  up  the  road.  They  passed  be- 
neath a  rook,  on  which  a  little  group  of 
officers  were  standing,  and,  as  they  went,  a 
cheer  of  **  Vive  VEmpereur  I "  broke  from 
them.  I  strained  my  eyes  toward  the  place, 
for  now  I  knew  the  Bmperor  himself  was 
there.  I  could  not,  however,  detect  him 
in  the  crowd,  who  all  waved  their  hats  in 
encouragement  to  the  troops. 

On  they  went,  descending  a  steep  declivity 
of  the  high-road  to  the  bridge.  Suddenly 
the  cannonade  redoubles  from  the  side  of 
the  enemy ;  the  shot  whistles  through  the 
air,  while  ten  thousand  muskets  peal  forth 
together.  I  rivet  my  eyes  to  watch  the 
column,  but  what  is  my  norror  to  perceive 
that  none  appear  upon  the  ridge :  the  masses 
move  up — they  mount  the  ascent — they  dis- 
appear behind  it — and  then  are  lost  to  sight 
forever.  Not  one  escapes  the  drea<&ul 
havoc  of  the  guns,  whicn,  from  a  distance 
of  less  than  two  hundred  yards,  enfilades 
the  bridge. 

But  still  they  moved  up.  I  could  hear, 
from  where  I  lay,  the  commands  of  the  of- 
ficers, as  they  gave  the  word  to  their  com- 
panies. No  fear  nor  hesitation  there,  they 
went  to  death.  In  less  than  fifteen  minutes 
twelve  hundred  fell,  dead  or  wounded,  and 
at  last  the  signal  to  fall  back  was  given, 
and  the  shattered  fragment  of  a  column 
reeled  back  behind  the  ridge.  Again  the 
cannonade  opened,  and  increasing  on  both 
sides,  was  maintained  for  above  an  hour, 
without  intermission.  During  this,  our 
ffuns  did  tremendous  execution  on  the  vil- 
lage, but  without  effecting  anything  of  im- 
portance respecting  the  bridge* 


The  Grenadiers  of  the  Guard  had  reached 
the  scene  of  combat,  by  forced  marches, 
from  Nangis,  and  after  a  brief  time  to  re- 
cruit their  strength,  were  now  ordered  up. 
What  a  splendid  force  that  massive  column, 
conspicuous  by  their  scarlet  shoulder-knots 
and  tall  shakos  of  black  bearskin  I  With 
what  confidence  they  move  I  They  halt 
beneath  the  rock — ^the  Emperor  is  there  too 
— and  see,  the  officer  who  stands  beside  him 
descends  from  the  height,  and  pats  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  column:  it  is  Guyot,  the 
colonel    of   the   battalion — he    waves  his 

?lumed  hat  in  answer  to  the  Emperor. 
!hat  salute  is  the  last  he  shall  ever  give  on 
earth.  The  drums  roll  out ;  but  the  hoarse 
shoutof  ' 'jE?»ai;im^/ "drowns their tumulL 
On  they  rush — they  are  over  the  height — 
they  disappear  down  the  descent— and  see ! 
there  they  are  on  the  bridee !  '*  Vim  la 
Oarde  !  '^  shout  ten  thousand  of  their  com- 
rades, who  watch  them  from  the  heights — 
^^Vive  la  Oarde  I '^  is  echoed  from  the  tall 
cliffs  beyond  the  river.  The  column  moves 
on,  and  already  reaches  the  middle  of  the 
bridge,  when  eighteen  guns  throw  their 
fire  into  it :  the  blue  smdce  rolls  down  the 
rocky  heignts  and  settles  on  the  Jbridge, 
broken  here  and  there  by  flashes,  like  the 
forked  gleam  of  lightning ;  the  cloud  passes 
over ;  the  bridge  is  empty,  save  of  dead 
and  dying :  the  Grenadiers  of  the  Guard 
are  no  more  I 

''  What  heart  is  his  who  gives  his  fellow- 
men  to  death  like  this  1 ''  was  my  exclama- 
tion as  I  witnessed  this  terrible  struggle. 

**  The  Cuirassiers  and  Carbineers  of  the 
Guard  to  form  by  threes  in  column  of 
attack,"  shouted  an  aide-'de-camp,  ^as  he 
rode  up  to  where  I  lay;  and  no  more 
thought  had  I  of  his  motives,  who  now 
opened  the  path  of  glory  to  myself. 

The  scjuadrons  were  arrayea  under  cover 
of  the  ridge ;  the  shot  and  shells  from  the 
enemy's  batteries  flew  thickly  over  us — a 
presage  of  the  storm  we  were  about  to 
meet. 

The  order  to  mount  was  given ;  and,  as 
the  men  sprang  into  their  saddles,  a  group 
of  horsemen  galloped  rapidly  round  the 
angle  of  the  cliff,  and  approached.  One 
glance  showed  me  it  was  the  Emperor  and 
his  staff. 

'' Cuirassiers  of  the  Guard,"  said  he,  as 
with  raised  chapeau  he  saluted  his  brave 
followers,  **  I  have  ordered  two  battalions  to 
carry  that  bridge.  They  have  failed.  Liet 
those  who  never  fail  advance  to  the  stomu 
Montereau  shall  be  inscribed  on  your  hel- 
mets, men,  when  I  see  yoir  on  yonder  heights. 
Go  forward." 

"  Forward  !    forward  1 "    shouted     the 
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mailed  ranks^  half  maddened  by  the  excit- 
ing presence  of  Napoleon. 

The  force  was  formed  in  fonr  separate 
colnmns  of  attack^  the  First  Cuirassiers 
leading,  followed  by  the  Carbineers  of  the 
Guard,  then  mv  own  regiment ;  and  lastly, 
the  Fourth,  tne  corps  of  poor  Pioche. 
What  would  I  haye  given  to  know  he  was 
there ;  but  there  was  not  time  for  such  in- 
quiry now.  The  squadrons  were  ready, 
awaiting  the  moment  to  dash  on  A  loud 
detonation  of  nigh  twenty  guns  shook  the 
earth  ;  and  in  the  smoke  that  rolled  from 
them  the  bridge  was  concealed  from  view. 
A  trumpet  sounded,  and  the  cry  of 
"Charge  I'*  followed.  The  mass  sprang 
forth.  What  a  cheer  was  theirs  as  they 
swept  past  I  The  cannonade  opens  again — 
the  whole  ground  trembles.  Tne  musketry 
follows ;  and  the  clatter  of  a  thousand  sa- 
br^  mingles  with  the  war-cries  of  the  com- 
batants. It  is  but  brief — the  tumult  is  al- 
ready subsiding ;  and  now  comes  the  order 
for  the  carbineers  to  more  up.  The  cui- 
rassiers have  been  cut  to  pieces.  A  few, 
mangled  and  bleeding,  have  reeled  back  be- 
hind the  hill,  but  the  regiment  is  gone. 

**  Where  are  the  troops  of  Wagram  and 
Eylau  ? "  said  the  Emperor,  in  bitterness, 
as  he  saw  the  one  broken  squadron,  sole 
remnant  of  a  gallant  corps,  reeling,  blood- 
stiiined  and  dying,  to  the  rear.  "Wher^ 
is  that  cavalry  that  carried  the  Bussian  bat- 
tery at  Moskowa  P  You  are  not  what  you 
once  were  1 " 

This  cruel  taunt,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  earth  was  steeped  in  the  blood  of 
his  brave  soldiers,  was  lieard  in  mournful 
silence.  None  spoke  a  word,  but  with 
clenched  lip  and  clasped  hand  sat  waiting 
the  command  to  charge.  It  came ;  but  no 
cheer  followed.  The  carbineers  dashed  on, 
prepared  to  die.  What  death  so  dreadful 
as  the  cold  irony  of  Napoleon  I 

*^En  avantl  cuirassiers  of  the  10th," 
called  out  the  Emperor,  as  the  last  squad- 
rons of  the  carbineers  went  by  ;  "  support 
your  comrades.  Follow  up  there,  men  of 
the  Fourth.     I  must  have  that  bridge.'* 

And  now  the  whole  line  moved  up.  As 
we  turned  the  cliff  in  full  trot,  the  scene  of 
combat  lay  before  us.  The  terrible  bridge 
now  actually  choked  up  with  dead  and 
wounded — tne  very  battlements  strewn  with 
corpses.  In  an  instant  the  carbineers  were 
upon  it ;  and  struggling  through  the  mass 
of  carnage,  they  rode  onward.  Like  men 
goaded  to  despair,  they  pressed  on,  and  ac- 
tnally  reachea  the  archway  beyond,  which, 
defended  by  a  strong  gate,  closed  up  the 
way.  Whole  files  now  fell  at  every  dis- 
charge ;  but  others  took  their  places,  to  fall 


as  rapidly  beneath  the   murderous  mus- 
ketry. 

"  A  petard  to  the  gate  I "  is  now  the  cry — 
"a  petard,  and  the  bridge  is  won  ! " 

Quick  as  lightning  four  Sappers  of  the 
Guard  rush  across  the  road  and  gain  the 
bridge.  They  carry  something  between 
them,  but  soon  are  lost  in  the  dense  masses 
of  the  horse.  The  enemy's  fire  redoubles, 
the  bridge  crashes  beneath  the  cannonade, 
when  a  loud  shout  is  raised — 

'*  Let  the  cavalry  fall  bacf 

A  cheer  of  triumph  breaks  from  the  town 
as  they  behold  the  retiring  squadrons.  They 
know  not  that  the  petard  is  now  attached 
to  the  gate,  and  that  the  horsemen  are 
merely  withdrawn  for  the  explosion. 

The  bridge  is  cleared,  and  every  eye  is 
turned  to  watch  the  discharge  which  shall 
break  the  strong  door,  and  leave  the  pas- 
sa^  open.  But  unhappily  the  fuze  has 
missed,  and  the  great  engine  lies  inert  and 
inactive.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  The  cav- 
alry cannot  venture  to  approach  the  spot, 
which  at  any  moment  may  explode  with- 
ruin  on  every  side ;  and  thus  the  bridge 
is  rendered  impregnable  by  our  own 
fault. 

'^Fatality  upon  fatality  1"  is  the  excla- 
mation of  Napoleon,  as  he  heard  the  tid- 
ings. **  This  to  the  man  who  puts  a  match 
to  the  fuze  I "  said  he,  as  he  detaches  the 
great  cross  of  the  Legion  from  his  breast, 
and  holds  it  aloft. 

With  one  spring  I  jump  from  my  saddle, 
and  dash  at  the  burning  match  a  gunner  is 
holding  near  me ;  a  rusn  is  made  by  several 
others  ;  but  I  am  fleetest  of  foot,  and  before 
they  reach  the  road  I  am  on  the  bridge. 
The  enemy  has  not  seen  me,  and  I  am  half 
way  across  before  a  shot  is  aimed  at  me. 
Even  then  a  surprise  seems  to  arrest  their 
fire,  for  it  is  a  single  ball  whizzes  past.  I 
see  the  train ;  I  kneel  down ;  the  fuze  is 
faint  and  I  stoop  to  blow  it,  and  then  my 
action  is  perceiveo,  and  a  shattering  volley 
sweeps  tne  bridge.  The  high  projecting 
parapet  protects  me,  and  I  am  unnurt.  But 
the  nize  will  not  take.  Horrible  moment 
of  agonizing  suspense — the  powder  is  clot- 
ted with  blood,  and  will  not  ignite.  I  re- 
member that  my  pistols  are  in  my  belt,  and, 
detaching  one,  I  draw  the  charge,  and  scat- 
ter the  fresh  powder  along  the  line.  My 
shelter  still  saves  me,  though  the  balls  are 
crashinff  like  hail  around  me.  It  takes,  it 
takes,  the  powder  spits  and  flashes,  and  a 
loud  cry  from  my  comrades  burst  out, 
*'  Come  "back  1  come  back  I " 

Forgetting  everything  in  the  intense  anx- 
iety 01  the  moment,  I  spring  to  my  legs ; 
but  scarce  is  my  head  above  the  parapet 
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when  a  bullet  strikes  me  in  the  chest.  I !  body  between  them.  It  is  the  corpse  of 
fall  covered  with  blood.  !  Minette  the  Vivandiere,  who  has  receiTed 

"  Save  liim  !— save  him  !  "  is  the  cry  of ;  her  death-wound, 
a  thousand  voices  ;  and  a  rush  is  made  upon  \     The  same  evening  saw  me  the  occupant 
the  bridge.     The  musketry  opens  on  these '  of  a  bed  in  tlie  ambulance  of  the  Guari. 
brave  fefiows,  and  they  fall  back  wounded ,  Dreadful  as  the  suffering  of  my  wound  wu, 
and  discouraged.     Crouching  beneath  the  ,  I  carried  a  deej^er  one  within  my  heart, 
parapet,  I  try  to  stanch  my  wound,  but  the  .      '*  The  Emperor  has  ffiven  you  his  own 
blood  is  gusliing  in  toiTcnts,  my  senses  are ,  cross  of  the  Legion,  sir,"  said  the  surgeon, 
reeling,  the  objects  around  grow  dimmer,  endeavoring  to  rally  me  from  a  dejectiim 
the  noise  seems  fainter ;   but  suddenly  I !  whose  source  he  knew  not. 
feel  a  hand  ujxm  my  neck,  and  at  the  same  >      "  He  has  made  him  a  general  of  brigade 
instant  a  flask  is  pressed,  to   my  lips.     1  too,''  said  a  voice  behind  him. 
drink,  and  the  wine  rallies  me  ;  the  bleed- 1     It  was  General  Letort  who  spoke ;  he  lud 
ing  is  stopped,  my  eyes  open  again,  and  that  moment  come  from  the  Emperor  with 
dare  I  trust  their  evidence  ?   Who  is  it  that '  the  tidings.     I  buried  my  head  beneath 
now  shelters  beneath  the  parapet  beside  my  hands,  and  felt  as  though  my  heart  was 
me  ?    ^linette  the  Vivandiere  !  ner  hand- ,  bursting. 

some  face  flushed,  her  eves  wild  with  ex-  "  That  was  a  gallant  girl,  that  vivan- 
citement,  and  her  brown  liair  in  ffreat  tan- '  dicre,"  said  the  rough  old  General.  "She 
gled  masses  on  her  back  and  shoulders.         I  must  have  had  a  soldier's  heart  within  thai 

**  Minette,  is  it  indeed  thee?"  said  I, 'corsage.  Parbleu!  I'd  rather  not  haie 
pressing  her  hand  to  my  lips.  i  another  such  in  my  brigade,  though,  after 

*•  I  knew  you  at  the  head  of  your  regi-  what  happened  this  evening." 
meut,  some  days  ago,  and  I  thought  wo  i      'MVhat   is  it  you  speaK  of?"  said  I, 
should  meet  ere  long.     But  lie  stul ;   we  '  faintlv. 

are  safe  here.  The  fire  slackens  too  ;  they  [  '*  They  gave  her  a  military  funeral  this 
have  fallen  back  since  the  gate  was  forced.  ' '  evening,    the    Fourth    Cuirassiers.     The 

^'  Is  the  gate  forced,  Minette  ?  "  Emjjcror  gave   his    permission,   and  sent 

"Ay,  the  petard  has  done  its  work,  but  General  Degeon  of  the  staff  to  be  present 
the  columns  are  not  come  up.  Lie  still  And  when  they  placed  her  in  the  grave, 
till  they  pass. "  ione  of  the  soldiers,  a  corporal  I  bdiere, 

"Dear,  dear  girl,  what  a  brave  heart  is  kneeled  down  to  kiss  her,  oefore  they  eor- 
thine  !"  said  I,  gazing  on  her  beautiful ,  ered  in  the  earth,  and  when  he  had  done  so 
features,  tenfold  handsomer  from  the  ex-  he  lay  slowly  down  on  his  face  on  the  graft, 
pression  which  her  heroism  had  lent  them.  , '  He  lias  fainted,'  said  one  of  his  comradei; 

^'  You  would  surely  adventure  as  much  and  they  turned  him  on  his  back.  Mot- 
for  me,"  said  she,  naif  timidly,  as  she  ^Zew  /  it  was  worse  than  that — he  was  stone 
pressed  her  handkerchief  against  the  wound,  j  dead  !  One  of  the  very  finest  fellows  of 
which  still  oozed  blood.  .  the  regiment." 

The  action  entangled  her  fingers  in  a'  "Yes — ^yes,  I  know  him,"  muttered  I, 
ribbon.  She  tried  to  extricate  them,  and !  endeavoring  to  smother  my  emotion, 
the  locket  fell  out,  opening  by  accident  at  j  The  General  looked  at  me,  as  if  my  mind 
the  same  moment.  With  a  convulsive  j  was  wandering,  and  briefly  addcil  : 
energy  she  clasjied  the  miniature  in  both  "And  so  they  laid  them  in  the  same 
hands,  and  riveted  her  eyes  upon  it.  The  grave,  and  the  same  fusillade  gave  the  laet 
look  was  wild  as  that  of  madness  itself,  and  honors  to  botli." 


her  featui-es  grew  stiff  as  she  gazed,  while 
the  pallor  of  death  overspread  them.  It 
was  scarce  the  action  of  a  second  ;  in  an- 
other, she  flung  biick  the  picture  from  her 
and  sprang  to  her  feet.  One  glance  she 
gave  me,  fleeting  as  the  lightriiiig  flash, 
but  how  full  of  storied  sorrow  !  The  mo- 
ment after  she  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
bridge.  She  waved  her  cap  wildly  above 
her  liead,  and  beckoned  to  the  column  to 
come  on.  A  cheer  answered  her.  The 
mass  rushed  forward,  the  fire  again  pealed 


"Your  story  has  affected  my  patient 
over  much,  general,"  said  tlie  aoctor. 
"  We  must  leave  him  to  himself  for  some 
time." 


CHAPTER  LXXXV. 

FONTAINEBLEA.U. 


An  order  from  Berthier,  written  at  the 
command  of  the  Emperor,  admitted  n* 
forth,  a  shriek  pierced  the  din  of  all  the! into  the  ancient  palace  of  FontaincbleaSf 
battle,  and  the  leading  files  halt.  Four  j  where  I  lay  for  upward  of  two  months  un- 
grenadiers  fall  back  to  the  rear,  carrying  a  |  der  my  wound.     Twice  had  fever  nearif 
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brought  me  to  the  grave ;  but  youth  and 
unimpaired  health  succored  me^  and  I 
rallied  through  all.  A  snr^on  of  the  staff 
accompanied  me^  and  by  his  kind  comnan- 
ionship^  not  less  than  by  his  skilly  did  I  re- 
cover from  an  illness  where  sorrow  had 
made  an  iron  inroad  not  less  deep  than  dis- 
ease. 

In  my  little  chamber,  which  looked  out 
upon  the  court-yard  of  the  palace,  I  passed 
my  days,  thinking  over  the  past  and  all  its 
Ticissitudes.  Each  day  we  learned  some 
intelligence  either  from  the  seat  of  war  or 
from  Paris— defeat  in  one,  treason  and  dis- 
affection in  the  other,  were  rapidly  hasten- 
ing the  downfall  of  the  mightiest  empire 
the  genius  of  man  had  ever  constructed, 
Champ-Aubert,  Montmirail,  and  Mon- 
tereau,  great  victories  as  they  were,  retarded 
not  the  current  of  events.  "The  week  of 
glory"  brought  not  hope  to  a  cause  predes- 
tined to  ruin. 

It  was  the  latter  end  of  March.  For 
some  days  previous  the  surgeon  had  left 
me  to  visit  an  outpost  ambulance  near 
Melun,  and  I  was  alone.  My  strength, 
however,  enabled  me  to  sit  up  at  my  win- 
dow ;  and  even  in  this  slight  pleasure  my 
wearied  senses  found  enjovment,  after  the 
tedious  hours  of  a  sick-bea.  The  evening 
was  calm,  and,  for  the  season,  mild  ana 
summer-like.  The  shrubs  were  putting 
forth  their  first  leaves,  and  around  the 
marble  fountains  the  spring  flowers  were 
already  showing  signs  of  blossom.  The 
setting  aun  made  the  tall  shadows  of  the 
ancient  beech-trees  stretch  across  the  wide 
court,  where  all  was  still  as  at  midnight. 
No  inhabitant  of  the  palace  was  about — 
not  a  servant  moved,  not  a  footstep  was 
heard.  It  was  a  moment  of  such  perfect 
stillness  as  leads  the  mind  to  reverie  ;  and 
my  thoughts  wandered  away  to  that  distant 
time  when  gay  cavaliers  and  stately  dames 
trod  those  spacious  terraces ;  when  tales  of 
chivalry  and  love  mingled  with  the  plash- 
ing sounds  of  those  bright  fountains,  and 
the  fair  moon  looked  down  on  more  lovely 
forms  than  even  those  graceful  marbles 
around. 

I  fancied  the  time  when  the  horn  of 
the  chasseur  was  heard  echoing  through 
those  vast  courts,  its  last  notes  Tost  in  the 
merry  voices  of  the  cortSge  round  the 
monarch.  And  then  I  called  up  the  bril- 
liant group,  with  caracoling  steeds  and  gay 
housings,  proudly  advancing  up  that  great 
avenue  to  the  royal  entrance,  and  pictured 
the  ancient  ceremonial  that  awaited  his 
coming — the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
kings.  The  frank  and  kingly  Francis,  the 
valiant  Henry  IV.,  the  "Grand  Monarch" 


himself — all  passed  in  review  before  my 
mind  as  once  they  lived,  and  moved,  and 
spoke  in  that  stately  pile. 

The  sun  had  set,  the  mingled  shadows 
threw  their  gloom  over  the  wide  court,  and 
one  wing  of  the  palace  was  in  deep  shade, 
when  suddenly  i  heard  the  roll  of  wheels 
and  the  tramp  of  horses  on  the  distant  road. 
I  listened  attentively.  They  were  coming 
near.  I  could  hear  the  tread  of  many  to- 
gether ;  and  my  practiced  ear  could  detect 
the  olank  of  dragoons,  as  their  sabres  and 
sabretasches  jingled  against  the  horses' 
flanks.  "  Some  hurried  news  from  the 
Emperor,"  thought  I ;  "  perhaps  some  mar- 
shal wounded,  and  about  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  palace."  The  same  instant  the  guard  at 
the  distant  entrance  beat  to  arms,  and  an 
equipage  drawn  by  six  horses  dashed  in  at 
full  ffallop.  A  second  followed  as  fast,  with 
a  peloton  of  dragoons  at  the  side.  My 
anxiety  increased.  "  What  if  it  were  the 
Emperor  himself  1 "  thought  I ;  but  as  the 
idea  flashed  across  me,  it  yielded  at  once,  on 
seeing  that  the  carriages  aid  not  draw  up  at 
the  grand  stair,  but  passed  on  to  a  low  and 
private  door  at  the  distant  wing  of  the 
palace. 

The  bustle  of  the  cortige  arriving  was  but 
a  moment's  work.  The  carriages  moved 
rapidly  away,  the  dragoons  disappeared, 
and  all  was  as  still  as  before,  leaving  me  to 
ponder  over  the  whole,  and  actually  ask 
myself  could  it  have  been  reality  ?  I 
opened  my  door  to  listen,  but  not  a  sound 
awoke  the  echo  of  the  long  corridors.  One 
could  have  fancied  that  no  living  thing  was 
beneath  that  wide  roof,  so  silent  was  all 
around. 

A  strange  feeling  of  anxiety — the  dread 
of  something  undefined,  I  knew  not  what, 
or  whence  coming — was  over  me,  and  my 
nerves,  long  irritable  from  illness,  became 
now  jarringly  sensitive,  and  banished  all 
thought  of  sleep.  Wild  fancies  and  inco- 
herent ideas  crossed  my  mind,  and  made 
me  restless  and  uneasy.  I  felt,  too,  as  if 
the  night  were  unusually  close  and  sultry, 
and  I  opened  my  window  to  admit  the  air. 
Scarcely  had  I  drawn  the  curtain  aside, 
when  my  eye  rested  on  a  long  line  of  light, 
that,  issuing  from  a  window  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  palace,  threw  its  bright  gleam 
far  across  the  court-yard. 

It  was  in  the  same  wing  where  the  car- 
riages drew  up :  it  must  be  so — some  officer 
of  rank,  wounded  in  a  late  battle,  was 
brought  there.  '*Poor  fellow!"  thought 
I,  "what  suffering  may  he  be  enduring 
amid  all  the  peaccmlness  and  calm  of  this 
tranquil  spot  I  Who  can  it  be  ? "  was  the 
ever-recurring  question  to  my  mind ;  for 
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my  impression  had  already  strengiheiied 
itself  to  a  conviction. 

The  hours  went  on^  the  light  shone 
steadily  as  at  first,  and  the  stillness  was 
nnbroKen.  Wearied  with  thinking,  and 
half  forgetful  of  my  weakness,  I  tottered 
along  the  corridor,  descended  the  grand 
stair,  and  passed  out  into  the  court  How 
refreshing  did  the  night  air  feel — how 
sweet  the  fair  odors  of  the  spring,  as, 
wafted  by  the  motion  of  the/e^  aeauy  they 
were  dimised  around.  The  first  steps  of 
recovery  from  severe  sickness  have  a  strange 
thrill  of  youthfulness  about  them.  Our 
senses' seem  once  more  to  revel  in  the  simple 
enjoyments  of  early  days,  and  to  feel  that 
their  greatest  delignt  lies  in  the  associations 
which  gave  pleasure  to  childhood.  Weaned 
from  the  world's  contentions,  we  seem  to 
have  been  lifted,  for  the  time,  above  the 
meaner  cares  and  ambitions  of  life,  and  love 
to  linger  a  little  longer  in  that  ideal  state 
of  happiness  calm  moughts  bestow;  and 
thus  the  interval  that  brings  back  health 
to  the  bodv  restores  freshness  to  the  heart ; 
and,  purified  in  thought,  we  come  forth, 
hoping  for  better  things,  and  striving  for 
them  with  all  the  generous  ardor  of  early 
years. 

How  happy  was  I  as  I  wandered  in  that 
garden — how  full  of  gratitude  to  feel  the 
current  of  health  once  more  come  back  in 
all  my  veins — ^the  sense  of  enjoyment  which 
flows  from  every  object  of  the  fair  world 
restored  to  me,  after  so  many  dangers  and 
escapes.  As  I  moved  slowly  through  the 
terraced  court,  my  eve  was  constantly  at- 
tracted to  the  small  and  star-like  light 
which  glimmered  through  the  darkness ; 
and  I  turned  to  it  at  last,  impelled  by  a 
feeling  of  undefinable  sympathy.  Follow- 
ing a  narrow  path,  I  drew  near  to  a  little 
Setrden,  which  once  contained  some  rare 
owers.  They  had  been  favorites  of  poor 
Josephine  m  times  past ;  but  the  hour  was 
over  in  which  that  gave  them  a  claim  to 
care  and  attention ;  and  now  they  were 
wild  grown  and  tangled,  and  almost  con- 
cealed the  narrow  walk  which  led  to  the 
doorway.  I  reached  this  at  len^h ;  and  as 
I  stood,  the  faint  moonlight,  slanting  be- 
neath a  cloud,  fell  upon  a  bright  and 
glistening  object  almost  at  my  feet.  I  step- 
ped back,  and  looked  fixedly  at  it.  It  was 
the  figure  of  a  man  sleeping  across  the 
entrance  of  the  porch.  He  was  dressed  in 
Mameluke  fashion  ;  but  his  ffay  trappings 
and  rich  costume  were  travei-stainea  and 
splashed.  His  unsheathed  scimitar  lay 
grasped  in  one  hand,  and  a  Turkish  pistol 
seemed  to  have  fallen  from  the  other. 

Even  by  the  imperfect  light  I  recognized 


Rustan,  the  favorite  Mameluke  of  the  Em- 
peror, who  always  slept  at  the  door  of  his 
tent  and  his  chamber — his  chosen  body- 
guard. Napoleon  must  then  be  here.  His 
equipage  it  waA  which  arrived  so  hurriedly 
-r-his  the  light  which  burned  through  the 
stillness  of  the  night.  As  these  thoughts 
followed  fast  on  each  other,  I  almost  trem- 
bled to  think  how  nearly  I  had  ventured 
on  his  presence,  where  none  dared  to  ap- 
proach unbidden.  To  retire  quickly  and 
noiselessly  was  now  my  care :  but  my  first 
step  entangled  my  foot.  I  stumbled.  The 
noise  awoke  the  sleeping  Turk ;  and  with 
a  loud  cry  for  the  guard  he  sprang  to  his 
feet 

^*  La  garde  I  ^^  called  he  a  second  time, 
forgetting  in  his  surprise  that  none  was 
there  ;  but  then  with  a  spring  he  seized  me 
bv  the  arm,  and,  as  his  shining  weapon 
gleamed  above  my  head,  demanded  who  I 
was,  and  for  what  purpose  there. 

The  first  words  of  my  reply  were  scarcely 
uttered  when  a  small  door  was  opened 
within  the  vestibule,  and  the  Emperor  a|)- 
peared.  Late  as  was  the  hour,  he  was 
oressed,  and  even  wore  his  sword  at  his 
side. 

**  What  means  this — who  are  you,  sir  ? '' 
was  the  quick,  sharp  question  he  addressed 
to  me. 

A  few  words— the  fewest  in  which  I 
could  convey  it — told  my  story,  and  ex- 
pressed my  sorrow  that,  in  the  sick  man's 
fancy  of  a  moonlight  walk^  I  should  have 
disturbed  his  majesty* 

"I  thought,  sire,"  added  I,  *'that  your 
majesty  was  many  a  league  distant  witJi 
the  army — " 

**  There  is  no  army,  sir,"  interrupted  he, 
with  a  rapid  gesture  of  his  hand:  ''to- 
morrow there  will  be  no  emperor.  Go,  sir, 
go,  while  it  is  yet  the  time.  Offer  your 
sword  and  your  services  where  so  many 
others,  more  exalted  than  yourself,  have 
done.  This  is  the  day  of  desertion — see 
that  you  take  advantage  of  it." 

'^  Had  my  name  and  rank  been  less  hum- 
ble, they  would  have  assured  your  majesty 
how  little  I  merited  this  reproach.*' 

*'I  am  sorry  to  have  ofrcnded  you,"  ity 
plied  he,  in  a  voice  of  inexpressiole  soft- 
ness. *^  You  led  the  assault  at  Montereau  ? 
I  remember  you  now.  I  should  have  given 
you  your  brigade,  had  I — "  He  stopped 
here  suddenly  while  an  expression  of  suf- 
fering passed  across  his  pale  features ;  he 
rallied  from  it,  however,  in  an  instant^  and 
resumed :  '^  I  should  have  known  you  earli- 
er— ^it  is  too  late !    Adieu  1 " 

He  inclined  his  head  slightly  as  he  spoke, 
and  extended  his  hand.    I  pressed  it  fer- 
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tently  to  my  lips,  and  would  have  qx>ken9 
but  1  ooula  not.  The  moment  after  he 
was  g[one. 

It  IS  too  late ! — ^too  late  I — ^the  same  terri- 
ble words  which  were  uttered  beneath  the 
blackened  walls  of  Moscow^  repeated  at 
eyeiy  new  disaster  of  that  dreadful  retreat, 
now  spoken  bj  him  whose  fortune  they 
predicted.  Too  late  I — the  exclamation  of 
the  prond  marshal,  harassed  by  nnsnocess- 
M  efforts  to  avert  the  destiny  he  saw  iney- 
itable.  Too  late  1 — ^the  cry  of  the  wearied 
soldier.  Too  late  I— *the  fatal  expression  of 
tbe  Czar  when  the  braye  and  faithful  Mac- 
donald  urged  the  succession  of  the  King 
of  Borne  and  the  regency  of  the  Empress. 

Wearied  with  a  wakeful  night,  I  fell  into 
a  slumber  toward  morning,  when  I  started 
suddenly  at  the  roll  of  drums  in  the  court 
beneath.     In  an  instant  I  was  at  my  win- 
dow.   What  was  my  astonishment  to  per- 
ceiye  that  the  court-yard  was  filled  with 
troops.    The  Grenadiers  of  the  Ouard  were 
ran^  in  order  of   battle,   with  seveiul 
squadrons  of  the  chasseurs^  and  the  horse- 
artillery  ;  while  a  staff  of  general  officers 
stood  in  the  midst,  amon^  whom  I  recog- 
nized Belliard,  Moutesquieu,  and  Turenne 
~^eat  names,  and  worthy  to  be  recorded 
for  an  act  of  faithful  deyotion.     The  Due 
de  Bassano  was  there  too,  in  deep  mourn- 
ing ;  his  pale  and  care-worn  face  attesting 
the  grief  within  his  heart.     The  roll  of  the 
drums  continued — ^the  deep,  unbroken  mur- 
mur of  the  salute  went  on  from  one  end  of 
the  line  to  the  other.     It  ceasod,  and  ere  I 
could  question  the  reason,  the  yarious  staff- 
oflSoers  became  uncoyered,  and    stood  in 
attitudes  of  respectful  attention,  and  the 
Emperor  himself  slowly,  step  by  step,  de* 
soended  the  wide  stair  of   the  ^'Cheyal 
Blanc,"  as  the  grand  terrace  was  styled, 
and  adyanoed  toward  the  troops.     At  the 
same  instant  the  whole  line  presented  arms, 
and   the  drums  beat   the   salute.     They 
ceased,  and  Napoleon  raised  his  hand  to 
command    silence,  and    throughout   that 
crowded  mass  not  a  whisper  was  heard. 

I  could  perceiye  that  he  was  speaking, 
but  the  words  did  not  reach  me.  Eloquent 
and  burning  words  they  were,  and  to  be  re- 
corded in  history  to  the  remotest  ages.  I 
now  saw  that  he  had  finished,  as  ueneral 
Petit  sprang  forward  with  the  e^le  of  the 
First  Segment  of  the  Guards,  and  present- 
ed it  to  him.  The  Emperor  nressed  it  fer* 
yently  to  bis  lips,  and  then  threw  his  arms 
around  Petit's  neck,  while  suddenly  disen- 
gaging himself,  he  took  the  tattered  fiag 
that  wared  aboTO  him  and  kissed  it  twice. 
Unable  to  buur  np  any  longer,  the  worn, 
hard-featured  yeterans  sobbed  aloud  like 


children,  and  turned  away  their  faces  to 
conceal  their  emotion.  No  cry  of  Vive 
VEmpwreur  resounded  now  through  those 
ranks  where  each  had  willingly  shed  his 
hearths  blood  for  him.  Sorrow  had  usurped 
the  place  of  enthusiasm,  and  they  stood 
oyerwhelmed  by  grief. 

A  tall  and  soldier-like  figure,  with  head 
uncoyered,  approached  the  Emperor,  and 
said  a  few  words.  Napoleon  waved  his 
hand  toward  the  troops,  and  from  the  ranks 
many  rushed  toward  him,  and  fell  on  their 
knees  before  him.  He  passed  his  hand 
across  his  face  and  turned  away.  My  eyes 
grew  dim,  a  misty  yapor  shut  out  every  ob- 
ject, and  I  felt 'as  though  the  very  lids 
were  bursting.  The  great  tramp  of  horses 
startled  me,  and  then  came  tne  roll  of 
wheels.  I  looked  up ;  an  equipage  was 
passing  from  the  gate,  a  peloton  of  dra- 
goons escorted  it ;  a  second  followed  at  f ul] 
speed ;  the  colonels  formed  their  men,  the 
word  to  march  was  given,  the  drums  beat 
out,  the  grenadiers  moved  on,  the  chajs- 
seurs  succeeded,  and  last  the  artillery  rolled 
heavily  up ;  the  court  was  deserted,  not  a 
man  remained — all,  all  wore  ^one.  The 
Empire  was  ended,  and  the  Emperor,  the 
mighty  genius  who  created  it,  on  liis  way 
to  exile. 


CHAPTER   LXXXVI. 

THS  OOKOLtTSION. 

Frakob  never  appeared  to  less  advantage 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe  than  at  the  period  I 
speak  of.  Scarcely  had  the  proud  star  of 
Napoleon  set,  when  the  whole  current  of 
popular  favor  flowed  along  with  those  whom, 
but  a  few  days  before,  they  accounted  their 
greatest  enemies.  The  Kussians  and  the 
Prussians,  whom  they  lampooned  and  de- 
rided, they  now  flattered  and  fawned  on. 
They  deemed  no  adulation  servile  enough 
to  lay  at  the  feet  of  their  conouerors — ^not 
esteeming  the  exaltation  of  tneir  victors 
sufficient,  unless  purchased  at  the  sacrifice 
of  their  own  honor  as  a  nation. 

The  stru^le  was  no  longer  who  should 
be  first  in  glory,  but  who  foremost  in  deser- 
tion of  him  and  his  fortunes  whose  word 
had  made  them.  The  marshals  he  had 
created,  the  generals  he  had  decorated,  the 
ministers  and  princes  he  had  endowed  with 
wealth  and  territory,  now  turned  from  him 
in  his  hour  of  misfortune,  to  court  the 
favor  of  one,  against  whom  every  act  of 
their  former  lives  was  directed. 

These  men,  whose  very  titles  recalled  the 
fields  of  glory  to  which  he  led  them,  now 
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hastened  to  the  Tuileries  to  proffer  an  alle- 
giance to  a  monarch  they  neither  loved  nor 
respected.  Sad  and  humiliating  spectacle  ! 
The  long  pent-up  hatred  of  tne  royalists 
found  a  natural  vent  in  this  moment  of 
triumphant  success.  Chateaubriand,  Con- 
stant, and  Madame  de  StaCl  led  the  way  to 
tliose  declarations  of  the  press,  which  de- 
nounced Napoleon  as  the  greatest  of  earthly 
tyrants,  and  mveighed  even  against  his  great- 
ness and  his  genius,  as  though  malevolenca 
could  produce  oblivion. 

All  raris  wa«  in  a  fervent  of  excitement ; 
not  the  troubled  agitation  of  a  people  whose 
capital  owned  the  presence  of  a  conquering 
army,  but  the  tumultuous  joy  of  a  nation 
intoxicated  with  pleasure.  Fetes  and  balls, 
gay  processions,  and  public  demonstrations 
of  rejoicing,  met  one  everywhere ;  and  in- 
genuity was  taxed  to  invent  flatteries  for 
the  very  nations  whom,  but  a  week  past, 
they  scoffed  at  as  barbarians  and  Scythians. 

Sickened  and  disgusted  with  the  fickle- 
ness of  mankind,  I  knew  not  where  to  turn. 
My  wound  had  brought  on  a  low,  lingering 
fever,  accompanied  by  extreme  debility, 
increased,  in  all  likelihood,  by  the  harassing 
reflections  every  object  around  suggested. 
I  could  not  venture  abroad  without  meeting 
some  evidence  of  that  exuberant  triumph 
by  which  treachery  hopes  to  cover  its  own 
baseness ;  besides,  the  reputation  of  being 
a  Napoleonist  was  now  a.  mark  for  insult 
and  indignity,  from  those  who  never  dared 
to  avow  an  opinion  until  the  tide  of  fortune 
had  turned  in  their  favor.  The  white 
cockade  had  replaced  the  tricolor,  every 
emblem  of  the  Empire  was  abolished,  and 
that  uniform,  to  wear  which  was  once  a 
mark  of  honorable  distinction,  was  now 
become  a  signal  for  insult. 

I  was  returning  one  evening  from  a  soli- 
tary ramble  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris — 
for,  by  some  strange  fatality,  I  could  not 
tear  myself  away  from  the  scenes  to  which 
the  most  eventful  portions  of  my  life  were 
attached — and  at  lengfch  reached  the  Boule- 
vard Montmartre,  just  as  the  leading  squad- 
rons of  a  cavalry  regiment  were  advancing 
up  the  wide  thoroughfare.  I  had  hitherto 
avoided  every  occasion  of  witnessing  any 
military  display  which  should  recall  the 
past ;  but  now  the  rapid  gathering  of  the 
crowd  to  see  the  soldiers  pass  prevented  my 
escape,  and  I  was  obliged  to  wait  patiently 
until  Ibhe  cortege  should  move  forward. 

They  came  on  in  dense  column,  the  brave 
Chasseurs  of  the  Guard — the  bronzed  war- 
riors of  Jena  and  Wagram — but  to  my  eyes 
they  seemed  sterner  and  sadder  than  their 
wont,  and  heeded  not  the  loud  vivas  of  the 
mob    around   tiiem.     Where   were   their 


eagles  ?  Alas  I  the  white  banner  that 
floated  over  their  heads  was  a  poor  substi- 
tute for  the  proud  ensign  they  had  so  often 
followed  to  victory. 

And  here  were  the  draffoons — old  Keller- 
mannas  brave  troopers :  their  proud  glances 
were  changed  to  a  mournful  gaze  upon 
that  crowd  whose  cheers  thejr  once  felt 
proud  of;  and  there,  the  artillery,  that 
glorious  corps  which  he  loved  bo  well,  did 
not  the  roll  of  their  guns  sound  sorrowfully 
on  the  ear  I  They  passed,  and  then  came  on 
a  strange  cortege  or  mounted  caralierB,  old 
and  withered  men,  in  uniforms  of  quaint 
antique  fashion  ;  their  chapeaux  decorated 
with  great  cockades  of  white  ribbon,  and 
their  sword-knots  garnished  with  similar 
ornaments.  The  order  of  St.  Louis  glit- 
tered on  each  breast,  and  in  their  bearing 
you  might  read  the  air  of  men  who  were 
enjoying  a  long-wished-for  and  long^x- 
pected  triumph.  These  were  the  old  seig- 
neurs of  the  monarchy,  and  trulv  they  were 
not  wanting  in  that  look  of  nobility  their 
ancient  blood  bestowed.  Their  featnTes 
were  proud ;  their  glance  elated.  Their 
very  port  and  bearing  spoke  that  conscioas- 
nesk  of  superiority,  to  crush  which  had 
cost  all  the  horrors  and  bloodshed  of  a  ter* 
rible  revolution.  How  strange  !  it  seemed 
aa  if  many  of  their  faces  were  familiar  to 
me.  I  knew  them  well.  But  where  and 
how,  my  memory  could  not  trace.  Yes, 
now  I  could  recall  it :  they  were  the  fre- 
Quenters  of  the  old  "Pension  of  the  Hue 
de  Mi-Oar£me,''  the  same  men  I  had  seen 
in  their  day  of  adversity,  bearing  up  with 
noble  pride  against  the  iUs  of  fortune. 
There  they  were,  reveling  in  the  long- 
sought-after  restoration  of  their  former 
state.  Were  they  not  more  worthy  of  ad- 
miration in  their  hour  of  patient  and  &ith- 
ful  watching,  than  in  this  the  period  of 
their  triumph  ? 

The  pressure  of  the  crowd  obliged  the 
cavalcaae  to  halt;  and  now  the  air  re* 
sounded  with  the  cries  of  "  Vive  le  Roi/  ^ 
the  long-forgotten  cheer  of  loyalty.  Thon- 
sands  re-echoed  the  shout,  and  the  horse- 
men waved  their  hats  in  exultation.  **  Vive 
le  RoiT'  cried  the  mob,  as  though  the 
voices  had  not  called  '^Vive  FEmpereur  f  " 
but  yesterday. 

"i)own  wfththeNapoleonist-down  with 
him  1 ''  screamed  a  sarage-locdnn^  feUow, 
who,  jammed  up  in  the  crowd,  pointed  to- 
ward me,  as  I  stood  a  mere  spectator  of  the 
scene. 

^'  Cry  Vive  le  Roi!  at  once,"  whispered  a 
voice  near  me,  "  or  the  consequences  may 
be  serious.  The  mob  is  ungovernable  at  a 
moment  liko  this.'' 
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A  dozen  voices  shouted  out  at  the  same 
time,  "  Down  with  him !  Down  with  him  1 " 
"Off  with  yonr  hat,  sir/' said  a  rude- 
looking  fellow  beside  me,  as  he  raised  his 
hand  to  remove  it. 

"At  your  peril  I "  said  I,  as  I  clenched 
my  hand,  and  prepared  to  strike  him  down 
the  moment  he  should  touch  me.  The 
words  were  not  well  uttered,  when  the 
crowd  closed  on  me,  and  a  hundred  arms 
were  stretched  out  to  attack  me.  In  vain 
all  my  efforts  to  resist.  My  hat  was  totn 
from  my  head,  and,  assailed  on  eveiy  side, 
I  was  djra^ged  into  the  middle  of  the  street, 
amid  wild  cries  of  vengeance  and  taunting 
insults.  It  was  then,  as  I  lay  overcome  by 
numbers,  that  a  loud  cry  to  fall  back  issued 
from  the  cavalcade,  and  a  horseman,  sword 
in  hand,  dashed  upon  the  mob,  slashing  on 
every  side  as  he  went,  mounted  on  a  high- 
mettled  horse.  He  cleared  the  dense  mass 
with  the  speed  of  lightning,  and  drove  back 
my  assailants. 

"  Catch  my  horse's  mane,''  said  he  hur- 
riedly. ^'  Hold  fast  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
you  are  safe." 

Following  the  advice,  I  held  firmlv  by 
the  long  mane  of  his  charger,  while  clear- 
ing away  the  mob  on  either  side,  he  pro- 
tected me  by  his  drawn  sabre  above  my 
head. 

"  Safe  this  time  I "  said  he,  as  we  arrived 
within  the  ranks ;  and  then  turning  round, 
80  as  to  face  me,  added,  ^'Safe  1  and  my 
debt  acquitted.  You  saved  my  life  once, 
and  though  the  peril  seemed  less  imminent 
now,  tru^  me,  voui-s  had  not  escaped  the 
fury  of  that  multitude  without  me.* 

'^  What  I  Henri  de  Beauvais — do  we  meet 
again?" 

^^  Yes ;  but  with  altered  fortune,  Burke. 
Our  king,  as  the  words  of  our  Oarde 
Ecossaise  song  says,  our  king  has  'got  his 
own  again.'  The  day  of  loyalty  has  again 
dawned  on  France,  and  a  grateful  people 
may  carry  their  enthusiasm  for  the  restora- 
tion, even  as  far  as  vengeance  on  their  op- 
ponents, and  yet  not  merit  much  reproacn. 
But  no  more  of  this.  We  can  be  friends 
now ;  or  if  not,  it  must  be  your  fault." 

'^  I  am  not  too  proud,  De  Beauvais,  either 
to  accept  or  acknowledge  a  favor  at  your 
hands." 

"Then  we  are  friends,"  said  he,  joyfully ; 
'^and  in  the  name  of  friendship,  lot  me  beg 
of  you  to  place  this  cordon  in  your  hat" 
And  so  saying,  he  detached  the  cockade  of 
white  ribbon  he  wore  from  his  own,  and 
held  it  toward  me.  ''Well,  then,  at  least 
remove  the  tricolor.  It  can  but  expose  you 
to  insult      Remember,  Burke,  its  day  is 
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''I  am  not  likely  to  forget  it,"  replied  I 
sadly. 

'^  Monsieur  le  Colonel,  his  royal  highness 
wishes  to  speak  with  you,"  said  an  aide-de- 
camp, riding  up  beside  De  Beauvais's  horse. 

"Take  care  of  this  gentleman  for  me," 
said  De  Beauvais,  pointing  to  me;  and 
then,  wheeling  round  his  horse,  he  galloped 
at  full  speed  to  the  rear. 

"  I  will  spare  you  all  trouble  on  my  ac- 
count, sir,"  said  I.  "My  way  lies  yonder, 
and  at  present  I  see  no  obstacle  to  my  pur- 
suing it" 

"Let  me  at  least  send  an  escort  with 
you." 

I  thanked  him,  and  declined  the  offer, 
and  leavii^  the  ranks  of  the  procession, 
mingled  with  the  crowd,  and  in  a  few  min- 
ute after  reached  my  hotel  without  further 
molestation. 

The  hour  was  come,  I  saw  plainly,  in 
which  I  must  leave  France.  Not  only  was 
every  tie  which  bound  me  to  that  land 
severed,  but  to  remain  was  only  to  oppose 
myself  singly  to  the  downward  current  of 
popular  opinion  which  now  threatened  to 
overturn  every  landmark  and  vestige  of  the 
Empire.  Up  to  this  moment,  I  never  con- 
fessed to  my  heart  with  what  secret  hope  I 
had  prolonged  each  dav  of  my  staj — how  I 
cherished  within  me  tne  expectation  that  I 
should  once  a^in, though  but  for  an  instant, 
see  her  who  lived  in  aU  my  thoughts,  and, 
unknown  to  myself,  fomeS  the  mainspring 
of  all  mv  actions. 

This  nope  only  became  confessed  when 
about  to  leave  me  forever. 

As  I  busied  myself  in  the  preparations 
for  departure,  a  note  arrived  irom  De 
Beauvais,  stating  that  he  demred  particu- 
larly to  see  and  confer  with  me  that  same 
evening,  and  requesting  me  on  no  account 
to  be  from  home,  as  his  business  was  most 
pressing.  I  felt  little  curiosity  to  know 
to  what  he  might  allude,  ana  saw  him 
enter  my  room  some  hours  later  without  a 
single  particle  of  anxiety  as  to  his  commu- 
nication. 

"I  am  come,  Burke,"  said  he,  after  a 
few  common-places  had  been  exchanged 
between  us — "I  am  come,  Burke,  on  a 
mission  which  I  hope  you  will  believe  the 
sincerest  regard  for  you  has  prompted  me 
to  undertake,  and  which,  whatever  objec- 
tions it  may  meet  with  from  you,  none  can 
arise,  I  am  certain,  on  the  score  of  his  fidel- 
ity who  now  makes  this  proposition  to  you. 
To  be  brief.  The  Count  d\Artois  has  sent 
me  to  offer  you  ^onr  grade  and  rank  in  the 
army  of  his  Majesty  Louis  XYUL  Your 
last  gazette  was  as  colonel ;  but  there  is  a 
rumor  you  should  have  received  your  ap- 
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pointmenfc  as  general  of  brigade.  There 
will  be  little  difficulty  in  arranging  your 
brevet  on  that  understanding;  for  your 
services,  brief  as  they  were,  have  not  been 
unnoticed.  Marshal  Ney  himself  bears  tes- 
timony to  your  conduct  at  Montereau  ;  and 
your  name  twice  occurs  on  the  list  of  the 
minister  of  war  for  promotion.  Strange 
claims  these,  you  will  say,  to  recompense 
from  the  rightful  sovereign  of  France,  gain- 
ed as  they  were  in  the  service  of  the  usurp- 
er ;  but  it  is  the  prerogative  of  legitimacy 
to  be  great  and  hoblemmded,  and  to  recog- 
nize true  desert  wherever  it  occurs.  Come, 
what  say  you  ?  Does  this  proposal  meet 
your  wishes  ?  " 

^^  If  to  surpass  my  expectations,  and  flat- 
ter my  pride,  were  to  convince  my  reason, 
and  cnange  my  estimation  of  what  is  loyal 
and  true,  I  should  say,  *  Yes,  De  Beauvais, 
the  proposition  does  meet  my  wishes.'  But 
not  so.  I  wore  these  epaulettes  first  in  my 
admiration  of  him  whose  fortunes  I  have 
followed  to  the  last.  My  ^ide — ^my  glory, 
were  to  be  his  soldier.  That  can  be  no 
longer,  and  the  sword  I  drew  in  his  cause 
shall  never  be  unsheathed  in  another's." 

"Are you  ignorant  that  such  arguments 
apply  with  equal  force  to  all  those  great 
men  who  have,  within  these  few  weeks 
past,  sworn  allegiance  to  his  majesty? 
What  say  you  to  the  list  of  marshals,  not 
one  of  whom  has  refused  the  graciously 
offered  favor  of  his  majesty?  Are  Ney, 
Soult,  Augereau,  Macdonald.  andMarmont, 
nothing  as  examples  ?  " 

**  I  will  not  say  so,  De  Beauvais — but  this 
I  will  say,  they  had  had  both  more  respect 
and  esteem  from  me  had  they  done  otner- 
wise.  If  they  were  true  to  the  Emperor, 
they  can  scarce  be  loyal  to  the  king." 

"Can  you  not  distinguish  between  the 
forced  services  exacted  by  a  tyrant  and  the 
noble  duty  rendered  to  a  rightful  sover- 
eign ?  " 

"lean  better  estimate  the  fascinations 
which  lead  men  to  follow  a  hero,  than  to 
be  the  parade-soldier  around  the  gilded 
gates  of  a  palace." 

De  Beauvais's  cheek  flashed  scarlet,  and 
his  voice  was  agitated,  as  he  replied, 

*'  The  nobles  of  France,  sir,  have  shown 
themselves  as  high  in  deeds  of  chivalry  and 
heroism  as  they  have  ever  been  in  the  ac- 
complishments of  true-bom  gentlemen." 

"Pardon  me,  De  Beauvais.  I  meant  no 
imputation  of  them  and  their  motives. 
There  is  every  reason  why  you  and  your 
gallant  companions  should  enioy  the  fa- 
vors of  that  crown  your  efforts  haveplaced 
upon  the  head  oi  the  King  of  France. 
Your  true  and  fitting  station  is  around  the 


throne  your  bravery  and  devotion  have  re- 
stored. But  as  for  us — ^we  who  have  fought 
and  marched — ^have  periled  limb  and  life 
to  raise  the  fortune  and  elevate  the  glory 
of  him  who  was  the  enemy  of  that  sover- 
eign— ^how  can  we  be  participators  in  the 
triumph  we  labored  to  avert,  and  leioice  in 
a  consummation  we  would  have  died  rather 
than  witnessed  ?  " 

"  But  it  has  come.  The  fates  have  de- 
cided against  you.  The  cause  you  would 
serve  is  not  merely  unfortunate— it  is  ex- 
tinct. The  Empire  has  left  no  banner  be- 
hind it.  Come,  then,  and  rally  round  one 
whose  boast  it  is  to  number  among  its  fol- 
lowers the  high-bom  and  the  noble — ^to  a^ 
sert  the  supremacy  of  rank  and  worth  above 
the  claim  of  the  base  and  low." 

"I  cannot — ^I  must  not." 

"  At  least,  you  will  wait  on  the  Count 
d'Artois.  You  must  see  his  royal  highn^s, 
and  thank  him  for  his  gracious  intentions." 

'^I  know  what  that  means,  De  Beauvais. 
I  have  heard  that  few  can  resist  the  grax^e> 
ful  fascinations  of  the  prince's  manner.  I 
shall  certainly  not  fear  to  encounter  them, 
however  dangerous  to  my  principles." 

"But  not  to  refuse  his  royal  highness," 
said  he,  quickly,  "  I  trust  you  win  not  do 
that.'' 

'^  You  would  not  have  me  yield  to  the 
flattery  of  a  prince's  notice  what  I  refuse 
to  the  solicitations  of  a  friend — ^would 
you  ?  " 

**  And  such  is  your  intention — ^your  fixed 
intention  ?" 

"Undoubtedly  it  is." 

De  Beauvais  turned  away  impatiently, 
and  leaned  on  the  window  for  some  min- 
utes. Then,  after  a  pause,  and  in  a  slow 
and  measured  voice,  added, 

**  You  are  known  to  the  Court,  Burke, 
by  other  channels  than  those  I  have  men- 
tioned. Your  prospects  of  advancement 
would  be  most  brilliant,  if  yon  accept  this 
offer.  I  scarcely  know  to  what  they  may 
not  aspire.  Befiect  for  a  moment  or  two. 
There  is  no  desertion — ^no  falling  oflf  here. 
Remember  that  the  Empire  was  a  vision, 
and  like  a  dream  it  has  passed  away. 
Where  there  is  no  cause  there  can  be  no 
fealty." 

"  It  is  but  a  sorry  memory,  De  Beauvais, 
that  only  retains  wnile  there  are  benefits  to 
receive.     Mine  is  a  more  tenacious  one." 

**  Then  my  mission  is  ended,"  cried  be, 
taking  up  his  hat.  "I  may  mention  to 
his  royal  highness  that  you  intend  return- 
ing to  England — ^that  you  are  indisposed  to 
service  at  present  It  is  nnneeessaiy  to 
state  more  accurately  the  views  you  enter- 
tain?" 
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"I  leaye  the  matter  completely  to  your 
discretioiu** 

"Adieu,  then.  Our  roads  lie  widely 
apart,  Burke ;  and  I  for  one  regret  it  deep- 
ly. It  only  remains  that  I  should  jjive  jou 
tliia  note,  which  I  promised  to  dehver  into 
your  hands  in  the  event  of  your  declining 
to  accept  the  prince's  offer." 

He  blushed  deeply,  as  he  placed  a  small 
sealed  note  in  my  fingers ;  and,  as  if  anx- 
ious to  ffet  away,  pressed  my  hand  hurried- 
ly, and  left  the  room. 

My  curiosity  to  learn  the  contents  of  the 
billet  made  me  tear  it  open  at  once  ;  but  it 
was  not  before  I  had  perused  it  seyeral 
times  that  I  could  credit  the  lines  before 
me.    They  were  but  few,  and  ran  thus : 

"  Dear  Sib, — May  I  request  the  honor 
of  a  visit  from  you  this  evening  at  the 
Hotel  de  Grammont.     Truly  yours, 

"  Marie  d'Auvergne, 

nee  De  Meudon. 
"  Colonel  Burke." 

How  did  I  read  these  lines  over  again 
and  again — ^now  interpreting  them  as  mes- 
sengers of  future  hope,  now  fearing  they 
mignt  exclude  every  ray  of  it  forever.  One 
solution  recurred  to  me  at  every  moment, 
and  tortured  me  to  the  very  soul.  Her 
family  had  all  been  royalists.  The  mere 
accidents  of  youth  had  thrown  her  brother 
into  the  army  and  herself  into  the  Court 
of  the  Empire,  wherepersonal  devotion  and 
attachment  to  the  Empress  had  retained 
her.  What  if  she  should  exert  her  influ- 
ence to  induce  me  to  accept  the  prince's 
offer  ?  How  could  I  resist  a  request,  i)er- 
haps  an  entreaty,  from  her  ?  The  more  I 
reflected  over  it,  the  more  firmly  this  opin- 
ion gained  ground  with  me,  and  the  more 
deeplv  did  1  grieve  over  a  position  envi- 
ronea  by  such  difficulty ;  and,  ardently  as 
I  longed  for  the  moment  of  meeting  her 
once  more,  the  desire  was  tempered  by  a 
fear  that  the  meeting  should  be  our  last. 

The  eventful  moment  of  my  destiny  ar- 
rived, and  found  me  at  the  door  of  the 
H6tel  de  Grammont.  Ayalet  in  waiting 
for  my  arrival  conducted  me  to  a  salon, 
saying  the  countess  would  appear  in  a  few 
moments. 

What  an  anxious  interval  was  that.  I 
tried  to  occupy  myself  with  the  obiects 
around,  and  distract  my  attention  from 
the  approaching  interview ;  but  ererjr  sound 
startled  me,  and  I  turned  at  each  instant 
toward  the  door  by  which  I  expected  her 
to  enter. 

The  time  appeared  to  drag  heavily  on  ; 
minutes  became  like  hours;   and  yet  no 


one  appeared.  My  impatience  had  reached 
its  climax,  when  I  heard  my  name  spoken 
in  a  low,  soft  voice.  I  turned,  and  she 
was  before  me. 

She  was  di'essed  in  deep  mourning,  and 
looked  paler,  perhaps  thinner,  than  1  had 
ever  seen  her — but  not  less  beautiful. 
Whether  prompted  by  her  own  feelings  at 
the  moment,  or  called  up  by  my  uncon- 
sciously fixed  look,  she  blushed  deeply  as 
our  eyes  met. 

*^  I  was  about  to  leave  France,  colonel," 
said  she,  as  soon  as  we  were  seated,  '^  when 
I  heard  from  my  cousin,  De  Beauvais,  that 
you  were  here,  and  delayed  my  departure 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  you." 

She  pjaused  here,  ana  drew  a  deep  breath 
to  continue ;  but,  leaning  her  head  on  her 
hand,  she  seemed  to  have  fallen  into  a  rev- 
erie for  some  minutes,  from  which  she 
started  suddenly,  by  saying — 

"  His  royal  highness  has  offered  you  your 
grade  in  the  service,  I  understand  r  " 

"  Yes,  madame ;  so  my  friend  De  Beau- 
vais informs  me." 

"  And  you  have  refused — is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"Even  so,  madame." 

"  How  is  this,  sir  ?  Are  you  so  weary  of 
a  soldier's  life  that  you  would  leave  it  thus 
early  ?  " 

"  This  was  not  the  reason,  madame." 

"You  loved  the  Emperor,  sir,"  said  she, 
hastily,  and  with  a  tone  of  almost  passion- 
ate eagerness,  "even  as  I  loved  my  dear, 
kind  mistress ;  and  you  felt  allegiance  to 
be  too  sacred  a  thing  to  be  bartered  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Is  this  the  true  expla- 
nation ?  " 

"  I  am  proud  to  say,  you  have  read  my 
motives — such  were  they." 

"  Why  are  there  not  many  more  to  act 
thus?"  cried  she,  vehemently;  "why  do 
not  the  great  names  he  made  glorious,  be- 
come greater  by  fidelity  than  ever  they 
were  by  heroism  ?  There  was  one,  sir,  who, 
had  he  lived,  had  given  this  example  to 
the  world." 

"  True,  most  true,  madame ;  but  was  not 
his  fate  happier  than  to  have  survived  for 
this  ?  " 

Alouj^  pause,  unbroken  by  a  word  on 
either  side,  followed ;  when  at  last  she 
said, 

"  I  had  left  with  De  Beauvais  some  few 
relics  of  my  dear  brother,  hoping  you 
would  accept  them  for  his  sake.  General 
d'Auvergne  s  sword — the  same  he  wore  at 
Jena — ^he  desired  might  be  conveyed  to 
you,  when  you  left  the  service.  These, 
and  this  ring,"  said  she,  endeavoring  to 
withdraw  a  rich  brilliant  from  her  finger, 
"  are  the  few  souvenirs  I  would  ask  you  to 
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keep  for  their  sakes,  and  for  mine.  Yon 
mean  to  return  to  England,  sir  P  " 

'^  Yes,  madame ;  that  is,  I  had  intended 
— I  know  not  now  whither  I  shall  go. 
Country  has  few  ties  for  one  like  me.'* 

"I,  too,  must  be  a  wanderer,"  said  she, 
half  musingly,  while  still  she  endearofed 
to  remove  the  ring  from  her  finger.  **  I 
find,"  said  she,  smiling,  "I  must  give  you 
another  keepsake  —  tnis  will  not  leave 
me." 

**  Give  it  me,  then,  where  it  is,"  said  I. 
**Ye8,  Marie,  the  devotion  of  a  heart, 
wholly  yours,  should  not  go  unrewarded. 
To  you  I  owe  all  that  my  life  has  known  of 
happiness ;  to  memory  of  you,  every  high 
and  noble  hope.  Let  me  not,  after  years 
of  such  affection,  lose  the  guiding  star  of 
my  existence — all  that  I  have  lived  for — all 
that  I  love." 

These  words,  poured  forth  with  all  the 
passionate  energy  which  a  last  hope  in- 


spires, were  followed  by  a  story  of  my  long- 
concealed  love.  I  know  not  how  mcohe- 
rently  the  tale  was  told  ;  I  cannot  say  how 
often  I  interrupted  my  own  recital  bv  some 
appeal  to  the])ast — some  half-uttered  hope, 
that  she  had  seen  the  passion  which  burned 
within  me.  I  can  but  remember  the  burst- 
ing feeling  of  my  bosom,  as  she  placed  her 
hand  in  mine,  and  said,  '^It  is  yours." 

These  words  ended  the  story  of  a  life 
whose  trials  were  many,  and  encountered 
at  an  age  in  which  few  have  braved  the 
world's  cares.  The  lessons  I  had  learned, 
however,  were  acquired  in  that  school — 
adversitv — ^where  few  are  taught  in  vain ; 
and  if  the  morning  of  my  life  broke  in 
clouds  and  shadow,  the  noon  has  been  not 
less  peaceful  and  bright,  and  the  evening, 
as  it  draws  near,  comes  with  an  aspect  of 
calm  tranquillity,  ample  enough  to  recom- 
pense every  vicissitude  of  those  early  days, 
when  the  waves  of  fortune  were  roughest. 
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PREFACE. 

The  sdccess  of  Harry  Lorrecmer  was 
the  reason  for  writing  Oharleg  O^Malley. 
That  I  myself  was  in  no  wise  prepared  for 
the  favor  the  nublic  bestowed  on  my  first 
attempt  is  easny  enough  understood.  The 
ease  with  which  I  strung  my  stories  togethr 
er— and  in  reality  the  Confessions  of  Har- 
ry Lorrequer  are  little  other  than  a  note- 
book of  absurd  and  laughable  incidents — 
led  me  to  believe  that  I  could  draw  on  this 
rein  of  composition  without  any  limit 
whatever.  I  felt,  or  thought  I  felt,  an  in- 
exhaustible stoi-e  of  fun  and  buoyancy 
within  me,  and  I  be^n  to  have  a  misty, 
half  confused  impression  that  Englishmen 
generally  labored  under  a  sad-colored  tem- 
perament, took  depressing  views  of  life, 
and  were  proportionately  grateful  to  any 
one  who  woulu  rally  them  even  passingly 
out  of  their  despondency,  and  give  them 
a  lau^h  without  much  trouble  for  going  in 
searcn  of  it 

When  I  set  to  work  to  writo  Charles 
O'Malley  I  was,  as  I  have  ever  been,  very 
low  with  fortune,  and  the  success  of  a  new 
venture  was  prettvmuch  as  eventful  to  me 
a3  the  turn  of  the  right  color  at  T<mge  et 
iioir.  At  the  same  time  I  had  then  an 
amount  of  spring  in  my  temperament,  and 
a  power  of  enjoying  lire,  which  I  can  hon- 
estly say  I  never  found  surpassed.  The 
world  had  for  me  all  the  interest  of  an  ad- 
mirable comedy,  in  which  the  part  allotted 
myself,  if  not  a  hi^h  or  a  foreground  one, 
was  eminently  suited  to  my  taste,  and 
brought  me,  besides,  suflScientlv  often  on 
the  stage  to  enable  me  to  follow  all  the 
fortunes  of  the  piece.  Brussels,  where  I 
was  then  living,  was  adorned  at  the  period 
by  a  most  agreeable  English  society.  Some 
leaders  of  the  fashionable  world  of  London 
had  come  thei'c  to  refit  and  recruit,  both 


in  body  and  estate.  There  were  several 
pleasant  and  a  great  number  of  pretty  peo- 
ple among  them ;  and,  so  far  as  I  could 
judge,  the  fashionable  dramas  of  Belgrave 
Square  and  its  vicinity  were  being  per- 
formed in  the  Rue  Royale  and  the  Boule- 
vard de  Waterloo  with  very  considerable 
success.  There  were  dinners,  balls,  dejeu- 
ners and  picnics  in  the  Bois  de  Cambre, 
excursions  to  Waterloo,  and  select  little 
parties  to  Bois-fort,  a  charming  little  re- 
sort in  the  forest,  whose  intense  cockney- 
ism  became  perfectly  inoffensive  as  being 
in  a  foreign  land,  and  remote  from  the  in- 
vasion of  home-bred  vulgarity.  I  mention 
all  these  things  to  show  the  adjuncts  by 
which  I  was  aided,  and  the  rattle  of  gayety 
by  which  I  was  as  it  were,  ''accompa- 
nied,'* when  I  next  tried  my  voice. 

The  soldier  element  tinctured  strongly 
our  society,  and  I  will  say  most  agreeably. 
Amongst  those  whom  I  remember  best, 
were  several  old  Peninsulars.  Lord  Com- 
bermere  was  of  this  number,  and  another 
of  our  set  was  an  oflScer  who  accompanied, 
if  indeed  he  did  not  command,  the  first 
boat  party  who  crossed  the  Douro.  It  is 
needless  to  say  how  I  cultivated  a  society 
so  full  of  all  the  storied  details  I  was  eager 
to  obtain,  and  how  generously  disposed 
were  they  to  give  me  all  the  information  I 
needed.  On  topography  especially  were 
they  valuable  to  me,  ana  with  such  good 
result  that  I  have  been  more  than  once 
complimented  on  the  accuracy  of  my  de- 
scriptions of  places  which  I  have  never  seen, 
and  whose  features  I  have  derived  entirely 
from  the  narratives  of  my  friends. 

When,  therefore,  my  publishers  asked 
me  could  I  write  a  story  m  the  Lorrecjuer 
vein,  in  which  active  service  and  military 
adventure  could  figure  more  prominently 
than  mere  civilian  life,  and  where  the 
achievements  of   a   British  army  might 
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form  the  staple  of  the  narrative  ?  When 
this  question  Wios  propounded  me,  I  was 
ready  to  reply — Not  one,  but  fifty.  Do 
not  mistake  me,  and  suppose  that  any  over- 
weening confidence  in  my  literary  nowers 
would  have  emboldened  me  to  malce  this 
reply  ;  my  whole  strength  lay  in  the  fact 
that  I  could  not  recognize  anything  like 
literary  effort  in  the  matter.  If  the  world 
would  only  condescend  to  read  that  which 
I  wrote  precisely  as  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
talking,  nothing  could  be  easier  than  for 
me  to  occupy  them.  Not  alone  was  it  very 
easy  to  me,  but  it  was  intensely  interesting 
and  amusing  to  myself,  to  be  so  engaged. 

The  success  of  Harry  Lorrequer  had 
been  freely  wafted  across  the  German 
Ocean,  but  even  in  its  mildest  accents  it 
was  very  intoxicating  incense  to  mc ;  and 
I  set  to  work  on  my  second  book  with  a 
thrill  of  hope  as  regards  the  world's  favor 
which — and  it  is  no  small  thing  to  say  it — 
I  can  yet  recall. 

I  can  recall,  too^  and  I  am  afraid  moro 
vividly  still,  some  of  the  difficulties  of  my 
task  when  I  endeavored  to  form  anything 
like  an  accurate  or  precise  idea  oi  some 
campaigning  incident^  or  some  passage  of 
arms^  from  the  narratives  of  two  distinct 
and  separate  "cyo-witnesBes."  What  mis- 
trust I  conceived  for  all  eye-witnesses  from 
my  own  brief  experience  of  their  testi- 
monies !  What  tan  impulse  did  it  lend  me 
to  study  the  nature  and  the  temperament 
of  the  narmtor,  as  indicative  of  the  pecu- 
liar coloring  he  might  lend  his  narrative  ; 
and  how  it  taught  me  to  know  the  force  of 
the  French  epigram  that  has  declared  how 
it  was  entirely  the  alternating  popularity 
of  Marshal  Soult  that  decidea  whether  lie 
won  or  lost  the  battle  of  Toulouse. 

While,  however,  I  was  sifting  these  evi- 
dences, and  separating,  as  well  as  I  might, 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  I  was  in  a  mea- 
sure training  myself  for  what,  without  my 
then  knowing  it,  was  to  become  my  career 
in  life.  This  was  not  therefore  altogether 
without  a  certain  degree  of  labor,  but  so 
light  and  pleasant  withal,  so  full  of  pictu- 
resque peeps  at  character,  and  humorous 
views  01  human  nature,  that  it  would  be 
the  very  rankest  ingratitude  of  me  if  I  did 
not  own  that  I  gamed  all  my  earlier  ex- 
periences of  the  world  in  very  pleasant 
company — ^liighly  enjoyable  at  the  time, 
and  with  matter  for  charming  souvenirs 
long  after. 

That  certain  traits  of  my  acquaintances 
found  themselves  embodied  in  some  of  the 
characters  of  this  story,  I  do  not  seek  to 
deny.  The  principle  of  natural  selection 
adapts  itself  to  novels  as  to  nature,  and  it 


would  have  demanded  an  effort  above  my 
strength  to  have  disabused  myself  at  the 
desk  of  all  the  impressions  of  the  dinner 
table,  and  to  have  forgotten  features  which 
interested  or  amused  me. 

One  of  the  personages  of  my  tale  I  drew, 
however,  with  very  little  aid  from  fancy. 
I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  I  took  him 
from  the  life,  if  my  memory  did  not  con- 
front me  with  the  lamentable  inferiority 
of  my  picture  to  the  great  original  it  was 
meant  to  portray. 

With  tne  exception  of  the  quality  of 
courage,  I  never  met  a  man  who  contained 
within  himself  so  many  of  the  traits  of 
Fidstafif,  as  the  individual  who  furnished 
me  with  Major  Monsoon.  Bat  the  Major 
— I  must  call  him  so,  though  that  rank 
was  far  beneath  his  own-^was  a  man  of 
unquestionable  bravery.  His  powers  as  a 
story-toller  were  t^  my  thinking  unrivaled, 
the  peculiar  reflections  on  life  which  he 
would  passingly  introduce — ^the  wise  apo- 
thegms— were  after  a  morality  essentially 
of  his  own  invention,  that  ho  would  in- 
dulge in  the  unsparing  exhibition  of  him- 
self in  situations  such  as  other  men  would 
never  have  confessed  to,  all  blended  up 
with  a  racy  enjoyment  of  life,  dashed  oc- 
casionally with  sorrow  that  our  tenure  of 
it  was  short  of  patriarchal.  All  these,  ac- 
companied by  a  face  redolent  of  intense 
humor,  and  a  voice  whose  modulations 
were  managed  with  the  skill  of  a  consum- 
mate artist,  all  these  I  say  wcro  above  mc 
to  convey,  nor  indeed  as  I  re-read  any  of 
the  adventures  in  which  he  figures,  am  I 
other  than  iishamed  at  the  weakness  of  my 
drawing  and  the  poverty  of  my  coloring. 

That  I  had  a  better  claim  to  personify 
him  than  is  always  tho  lot  of  a  novelist--- 
that  I  possessed,  so  to  say,  a  vested  interest 
in  his  life  and  adventures,  I  will  relate  a 
little  incident  in  proof  ;  and  my  accuracy, 
if  necessary,  can  be  attested  by  another 
actor  in  the  scene  who  yet  survives, 

I  was  living  a  bachelor  life  at  Brussels, 
my  family  bemg  at  Ostende  for  the  bath- 
ing during  the  summer  of  1840.  The 
city  was  comparatively  empty ;  all  tho  so- 
called  society  being  absent  at  the  varions 
spas  or  baths  of  Germany.  One  member 
of  tho  British  Legation,  who  remained  at 
his  post  to  represent  the  mission,  and  my- 
self making  common  cause  of  our  dcsora- 
tion  and  ennui,  spent  much  of  our  time 
together,  and  dined  icte-h-Ute  every  day. 

It  chanced  that  one  evening,  as  we  were 
hastening  through  the  park  on  our  way  to 
dinner,  we  espied  tho  Major — ^for  as  Major 
I  must  speak  of  him — lounging  along  with 
that  half  careless,  half  oteervant  air  we 
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hid  botli  of  us  remarked  as  indicating  a 
leeire  to  be  somebody's,  anybody's  guest, 
nthcr  than  surrender  himself  to  the  home- 
liness of  domestic  fare. 

"There's  that  confounded  old  Mon- 
soon," cried  my  diplomatic  friend.  *'  It's 
dl  np  if  he  sees  us,  and  I  can't  endure 
him.' 

Now  I  must  remark  that  my  friend, 
though  very  far  from  insensible  to  the 
hnmoristic  side  of  the  Major's  character, 
was  not  alwjtys  in  the  vein  to  enjoy  it,  and 
when  so  indisposed  he  could  invest  the 
object  of  his  dislike  with  something  little 
ihort  of  antipathy.  *'  Promise  me,"  said 
he^  as  Monsoon  came  toward  us,  ^'promise 
me,  you'll  not  ask  him  to  dinner."  Before 
I  could  make  any  reply,  the  Major  was 
duking  a  hand  oi  either  of  us,  and  rap- 
turously expatiating  over  his  good  luck  at 
meeting  us.  "Mrs.  M.,"  said  he,  "has 
got  a  dreary  party  of  old  ladies  to  dine 
vith  her,  and  1  have  come  out  here  to  find 
lome  pleasant  fellow  to  join  mc,  and  take 
•or  mutton  chop  together." 

"We're  behind  our  time.  Major,"  said 
my  friend,  **  sorry  to  leave  you  so  abrupt- 
ly, but  must  push  on.  En,  Lorrequer," 
added  he,  to  evoke  corroboration  on  my 

"Harry  says  nothing  of  the  kind,"  re- 
ified Monsoon,  "  he  says,  or  he's  going  to 
mj,  'Major,  I  have  a  nice  bit  of  dinner 
niting  for  me  at  home,  enough  for  two, 
^  feed  three,  or  if  there  be  a  shortcom- 
Wfp  nothing  easier  than  to  eke  out  the  de- 
ioency  by  another  bottle  of  Moulton ; 
9Qme  along  with  us  then,  Monsoon,  and 
ve  shall  be  all  the  merrier  for  your  com- 

Repeating  his  last  words,  ''  come  alon^, 
Konsoon,"  etc.,  I  passed  mv  arm  withm 
Ui^  and  away  we  went.  For  a  moment 
mj  friend  tried  to  get  free  and  leave  me, 
Int  I  held  him  fast  and  carried  him  along 
n  spite  of  himself.  He  was,  however,  so 
Aagrined  and  provoked  that  till  the  mo- 
ment we  reached  my  door  he  never  uttered 
I  word,  nor  paid  the  slightest  attention  to 
Konsoon,  who  talked  away  in  a  vein  that 
ttcasionally  made  gravity  all  but  impossi- 

Onr  dinner  proceeded  drearily  enough, 
fte  diplomatist^s  stiffness  never  relaxed  for 
I  moment,  and  my  own  awkwardness 
vmped  all  my  attempts  at  conversation. 
Sot  80,  however.  Monsoon,  he  ate  heartily, 
■pproved  of  everything,  and  pronounced 
iqrwine  to  be  exquisite.  He  gave  us  a 
pnlect  diaconrse  on  sherry,  and  Spanish 
vines  in  general,  told  us  the  secret  of  the 
Amontillado  flavor,   and  explained    that 


process  of  browning  by  boiling  down  wine, 
which  some  are  so  fond  of  in  England.  At 
last,  seeing  perhaps  that  the  protection 
had  little  charm  for  us,  with  his  accus- 
tomed tact,  he  diverged  into  anecdote.  "I 
was  once  fortunate  enough,"  said  he,  "to 
fall  upon  some  of  that  choice  sherry  from 
the  St.  Lucas  Luentas,  which  is  always 
reserved  for  royalty.  It  was  a  pale  wine, 
delicious  in  the  drinking,  and  leaving  no 
more  flavor  in  the  mouth  than  a  faint 
dryness  that  seemed  to  say — another  glass. 
Shall  I  tell  you  how  I  came  by  it  ?  "  And 
scarcely  pausing  for  reply  he  told  the  story 
of  having  robbed  his  own  convoy,  and 
stolen  the  wine  he  was  in  charge  of  for  safe 
conveyance. 

I  wish  I  could  give  any— even  the  weak- 
est  idea  of  how  he  narrated  that  incident, 
the  struggle  that  he  portrayed  between 
duty  and  temptation,  and  the  apologetic 
tone  of  his  voice  in  which  he  explained 
that  the  frame  of  mind  that  succeeds  to 
any  yielding  to  seductive  influences,  is 
often  in  the  main  more  profltable  to  a  man 
than  is  the  vain-glorious  sense  of  having 
resisted  a  temptation.  '*  Meekness  is  the 
mother  of  all  the  virtues,"  said  he,  "and 
there  is  no  being  meek  without  frailty." 
The  story,  told  as  he  told  it,  was  too  much 
for  the  diplomatist's  gravity,  he  resisted 
all  signs  of  attention  as  long  as  he  was 
able,  and  at  last  fairly  roared  out  with 
laughter. 

As  soon  as  I  myself  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  his  drollery  I  said,  "Major,  I 
have  a  proposition  to  make  you:  let  me  tell 
the  story  m  print,  and  I'll  give  you  five 


naps. 

"Are  you  serious,  Harry ? "  asked  he. 
"  Is  this  on  honor  ?  " 

"  On  honor,  assuredly,"  I  replied. 

"  Let  me  have  the  money  down,  on  the 
nail,  and  I'll  give  you  leave  to  have  me  and 
my  whole  life,  every  adventure  that  ever 
befell  me,  aye,  and,  if  you  like,  every  moral 
reflection  that  my  experiences  have  sug- 
srested." 

' '  Done  ! "  cried  I,  "  I  agree, " 

"Not  so  fast,"  cried  the  diplomatist, 
"we  must  make  a  protocol  of  this;  the 
high  contracting  parties  must  know  what 
they  give  and  what  they  receive.  I'll  draw 
out  the  treaty." 

He  did  so  at  full  length  on  a  sheet  of 
that  solemn  blue  tinted  paper,  so  dedi- 
cated to  dispatch  purposes— he  duly  set 
forth  the  concession  and  the  consideration. 
We  each  signed  the  document,  he  wit- 
nessed and  sealed  it,  and  Monsoon  pocket- 
ed my  five  napoleons,  filling  a  bumper  to 
anyQiccess  the  bargain  might  bring  me, 
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and  of  which  I  have  never  had  reason  to 
express  deep  disappointment. 

This  document,  along  with  my  Univer- 
sity degree,  my  commission  in  a  Militia 
regiment,  and  a  vast  amount  of  letters 
very  interesting  to  me,  were  seized  by  the 
Austrian  authorities  on  the  way  from 
Gomo  to  Florence  in  the  August  of  1847, 
being  deemed  part  of  a  treasonable  coi"^ 
respondence — probably  purposely  allegori- 
cal in  form — and  never  restored  to  me.  I 
fairly  own  that  I'd  give  all  the  rest  wil- 
lingly to  repossess  myself  of  the  Monsoon 
treaty,  not  a  little  for  the  sake  of  that 
quaint  old  autograph,  faintly  shaken  by 
the  quiet  laugh  with  which  he  wrote  it. 

That  I  did  not  entirely  fail  in  giving  my 
Major  some  faint  resemblance  to  the  great 
original  from  whom  I  copied  him,  I  may 
mention  that  he  was  speedily  recognized  in 
print  by  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  the 
well-known  Sir  Charles  Stuart  of  the  Pen- 
insular campaign.  "I  know  that  fellow 
well,"  said  he  ;  **he  once  sent  me  a  chal- 
lenge, and  I  had  to  make  him  a  very  hum- 
ble apology.  The  occasion  was  this :  I 
had  been  out  with  a  single  aide-de-camp, 
to  make  a  reconnaissance  in  front  of  Vic- 
tor's division  ;  and  to  avoid  attracting  any 
notice,  we  covered  over  our  uniform  with 
two  common  gray  overcoats,  which  reached 
to  the  feet,  and  effectually  concealed  our 
rank  as  officers.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
we  topped  a  hill  which  commanded  the 
view  01  the  French,  than  a  shower  of 
shells  flew  over  and  around  us.  Amazed 
to  think  how  we  could  have  been  so  quickly 
noticed,  I  looked  around  me,  and  discov- 
ered, quite  close  in  my  rear,  your  friend 
Monsoon  with  what  he  called  his  staff,  a 
popin  jav  set  of  rascals,  dressed  out  in  green 
and  gold,  and  with  more  plumes  and 
feathers  than  the  general  staff  ever  hosted. 
Carried  away  by  momentary  passion  at  the 
failure  of  my  reconnaissance,  I  burst  out 
with  some  insolent  allusion  to  the  harlequin 
assembly  which  had  drawn  the  French  fire 
upon  us.  Monsoon  saluted  me  respect- 
fully, and  retired  without  a  word ;  but  I 
had  scarcely  reached  my  quarters  when  a 
'friend'  of  his  waited  on  me  with  a  mes- 
sage, a  very  categorical  message  it  was  too, 
'  it  must  be  a  meeting  or  an  ample  apolo- 
gy/ I  made  the  aj>oiogy,  a  most  full  one, 
lor  the  Major  was  right,  and  I  had  not  a 
fraction  of  reason  to  sustain  me  in  my  con- 
duct, and  we  have  been  the  best  of  friends 
ever  since.'* 

I  mvself  had  heard  the  incident  before 
this  from  Monsoon,  but  told  amongst 
other  adventures  whose  exact  veracity  I 
was  rather  disposed  to  question,  and  did 


not  therefore  accord  it  all  the  faith  that 
was  its  due ;  and  I  admit  that  the  acci* 
dental  corroboration  of  this  one  event  very 
often  served  to  puzzle  mo  afterward,  when 
I  listened  to  stories  in  which  the  Major 
seemed  a  second  Munchausen,  but  might, 
like  in  this  of  the  duel,  have  been  amongst 
the  truest  and  most  matter-of-fact  of  hisp 
torians.  May  the  reader  be  not  less  embar- 
rassed than  myself  is  my  sincere,  if  not 
very  courteous,  prayer. 

1  have  no  doubt  myself,  that  often  in 
recounting  some  strange  incident,  a  iper- 
sonal  experience  it  always  was,  he  was 
himself  more  amused  by  the  credulity  of 
the  hearers,  and  the  amount  of  interest  he 
could  excite  in  them,  than  were  they  by 
the  story.  He  possessed  the  true  narrative 
gusto,  and  there  was  a  marvelous  instinct 
m  the  wav  in  which  he  would  vary  a  tale 
to  suit  the  tastes  of  an  audience  ;  while 
his  moralizinffs  were  almost  certain  to  take 
the  tone  of  a  humoristic  quiz  on  the  com- 
pany. 

Though  fully  aware  that  I  was  availing 
myself  of  the  contract  that  delivered  him 
into  my  hands,  and  dining  with  me  two 
or  three  days  a  week,  he  never  lapsed  into 
any  allusion  to  his  'appearance  in  print, 
and  the  story  had  been  already  some  weeks 
published  before  he  asked  me  to  lend  him 
**that  last  thing — ^he  forgot  the  name  of 
it — ^I  was  writing.'* 

Of  Frank  Webber  I  have  said,  in  a  for- 
mer notice,  that  he  was  one  of  my  earliest 
friends,  my  chum  in  college,  and  in  the 
very  chambers  where  I  have  located 
Charles  O'Malley,  in  Old  Trinity.  He  was 
a  man  of  the  highest  order  of  abilities,  and 
with  a  memory  that  never  forgot,  but 
ruined  and  run  to  seed  by  the  idleness 
that  came  of  a  discuraive,  uncertain  t^n- 
nerament.  Capable  of  anything,  he  spent 
nis  youth  in  follies  and  eccentricities ; 
every  one  of  which,  however,  gave  indica- 
tions of  a  mind  inexhaustible  in  resources, 
and  abounding  in  devices  and  contrivances 
that  none  other  but  himself  would  have 
thought  of.  Poor  fellow,  he  died  yonng  ; 
and  perhans  it  is  better  it  should  have 
been  so.  Had  he  lived  to  a  later  day,  he 
would  most  probably  have  been  found  a 
foremost  leader,  of  Fenianism,  and  from 
what  I  knew  of  him,  I  can  say  he  would 
have  been  a  more  dangerous  enemy  to 
English  rule  than  any  of  those  dealers  in 
the  petty  larceny  of  rebellion  we  have  late- 
ly seen  amongst  us. 

I  have  said  that  of  Mickey  Free  I  had 
not  one,  but  one  thousand — ^types.  In- 
deed, I  am  not  quite  sure  that  in  my  last 
visit  to  Dublin,  i  did  not  chance  on  a  liv- 
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ing  speoimen  of  the  "  Free  *'  family,  much 
readier  in  repartee,  (jnickcr  with  an  apro- 
pos, and  droller  in  illastration  than  my 
own  Mickey.  This  fellow  was  "  boots  "  at 
a  great  hotel  in  Sackville  Street ;  and  I 
owe  him  more  amusement  and  gome  heart* 
ier  laughs  than  it  has  been  always  my  for- 
tune to  enjoy  in  a  party  of  wits.  His 
criticisms  on  my  sketches  of  Irish  charac- 
ter were  aboat  the  shrewdest  and  the  best 
I  ever  Ustened  to;  and  that  I  am  not 
bribed  to  this  opinion  by  any  flattenr*  I 
may  remark  that  they  were  more  often 
sercre  than  complimentary,  and  that  he 
hit  every  blunder  of  image,  every  mistake 
in  figure,  of  my  peasant  characters,  with 
an  acnteness  and  correctness,  which  made 
me  Tcrjr  grateful  to  know  that  his  daily 
occupations  were  limited  to  blacking 
boots,  and  not  polishing  off  authors. 

I  believe  I  have  now  done  with  my  con- 
fessions, except  I  should  like  to  own  that 
this  story  was  the  means  of  according  me 
a  more  heartfelt  glow  of  satisfaction,  a 
more  gratifying  sense  of  pride,  than  any- 
thing I  ever  have  or  ever  shall  write,  and 
in  this  wise.  My  brother,  at  that  time  the 
rector  of  an  Irish  parish,  once  forwarded 
to  me  a  letter  from  a  lady  unknown  to 
him,  but  who  had  heard  he  was  the  broth- 
er of  "Harry  Lorrequer,"  and  who  ad- 
dressed him,  not  knowing  where  a  letter 
might  be  directed  to  myself.  The  letter 
was  the  grateful  expression  of  a  mother, 
who  said  **  I  am  the  widow  of  a  field  offi- 
cer, and  with  an  only  son,  for  whom  I  ob- 
tained a  presentation  to  Woolwich ;  but 
seeing  in  my  boy's  nature  certain  traits  of 
nervousness  and  timidity,  which  induced 
me  to  hesitate  on  embarking  him  in  the 
career  of  a  soldier,  I  became  very  unhappy 
and  uncertain  which  course  to  decide  on. 

''While  in  this  state  of  uncertainty  I 
chanced  to  make  him  a  birthday  present 
of  *  Charles  O'Malley,'  the  reading  of  which 
seemed  to  act  like  a  charm  on  his  whole 
character,  inspiring  him  with  a  passion  for 
movement  and  adventure,  ana  spiriting 
hini  to  an  ea^r  desire  for  a  militarjr  life. 
Seeing  that  tnis  was  no  passing  enthusiasm, 
but  a  decided  and  determined  bent,  I  ac- 
cepted the  cadetship  for  him,  and  Lis  career 
has  been  not  alone  distinguished  as  a  stu- 
dent, but  one  which  has  marked  him  out 
for  an  almost  hare-brained  courage,  and  for 
a  dash  and  heroism  that  give  high  promise 
for  his  future. 

"Thank  your  brother  for  me,"  wrote 
she,  "  a  mother's  thanks  for  the  welfare  of 
an  only  son,  and  say  how  I  wish  that  my 
best  wishes  for  him  and  his  could  recom- 
pense him  for  what  I  owe  him/' 


I  humbly  hope  that  it  may  not  be  im- 
puted to  me  as  unpardonable  vanity— *the 
recording  of  this  incident.  It  gave  me  an 
intense  pleasure  when  I  heaM  it ;  and 
now,  as  1  look  back  on  it,  it  invests  this 
story  for  myself  with  an  interest  which 
nothing  else  that  I  have  written  can  afford 
me. 

I  have  now  but  to  repeat  what  I  have 
declared  in  former  editions,  my  sincere 
gratitude  for  the  favor  the  public  still  con- 
tinues to  bestow  on  me — a  favor  which 
probably  associates  the  memory  of  this 
book  with  whatever  I  have  since  done  suc- 
cessfully, and  compels  me  to  remember 
that  to  the  popularity  of  '^  Charles  O'Mal- 
ley"  lam  indebted  for  a  great  share  of  that 
kmdliness  in  criticism,  and  that  geniality 
in  judgment,  which — for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century— my  countrymen  have 
graciously  bestowed  on  their  faithful  friend 
and  servant, 

CHARLES  LEVEE. 
TussTB,  1873. 


CHAPTER  L 


DALT*8  CLUB  HOUSE. 


The  rain  was  dashing  in  torrents  a^inst 
the  window-panes,  and  the  wind  sweeping 
in  heavy  and  fitful  gusts  along  the  dreary 
and  deserted  streets,  as  a  partv  of  three 
persons  sat  over  their  wine,  m  tnat  stately 
old  pile  which  once  formed  the  resort  of 
the  Irish  members,  in  College-green,  Dub- 
lin, and  went  by  the  name  of  Daly's  Club 
House.  The  clatter  of  falling  tiles  and 
chimney-pots — ^the  jarring  of  the  window- 
frames  and  howling  of  the  storm  without, 
seemed  little  to  aftect  the  spirite  of  those 
within,  as  they  drew  closer  to  a  blazing 
fire,  before  which  stood  a  small  teblc  cov- 
ered with  the  remains  of  a  dessert,  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  bottles,  whose  charac- 
teristic length  of  neck  indicated  the  rarest 
wines  of  Franco  and  Germany ;  while  the 
portly  magnum  of  claret — the  wine  par  ex^ 
cellence  oi  every  Irish  gentleman  of  the 
day — ^passed  rapidly  from  hand  to  hand, 
the  conversation  did  not  languish,  and 
many  a  deep  and  hearty  laugh  followed  the 
stories  which  every  now  and  then  were 
told,  as  some  reminiscence  of  early  days 
was  recalled,  or  some  trait  of  a  former 
companion  i*emembered. 

One  of  the  party,  however,  was  appa- 
rently enffrossed  by  other  thoughts  than 
those  of  the  mirth  and  merriment  around ; 
for,  in  the  midst  of  all,  he  would  turn  sud- 
denly from  the  others,  and  devote  himself 
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to  a  number  of  scattered  sheets  of  paper, 
upon  which  he  had  written  some  lines,  but 
wnose  crossed  and  blotted  sentences  attest- 
ed how  little  success  had  waited  upon  his 
literary  labors.  This  individual  was  a 
short,  plethoric-looking,  white-haired  man, 
of  about  fifty,  with  a  deep,  round  voice, 
and  a  chuckling,  smothering  laugh,  which, 
whenever  he  indulged,  not  only  shook  his 
own  ample  person,  but  generally  created  a 
petty  earthquake  on  every  siac  of  him. 
For  the  present,  I  shall  not  stop  to  par- 
ticularize him  more  closely  ;  but,  when  I 
add,  that  the  person  in  question  was  a 
well-known  member  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  whose  acute  undersUmding  and 
practical  good  sense  were  veiled  under  an 
affected  and  well-dissembled  habit  of  blun- 
dering, that  did  far  more  for  his  party 
than  the  most  violent  and  pointed  attacks 
of  his  more  accurate  associates,  some  of 
my  readers  may  anticipate  mo  in  pro- 
nouncing him  to  be  Sir  Harry  Boyle. 
Upon  his  left  sat  a  figure  the  most  unlike 
him  possible  ;  he  was  a  tall,  tliin,  bony 
man,  with  a  bolt-upright  air,  and  a  most 
saturnine  expression  ;  his  eyes  were  cover- 
ed by  a  deep  green  shade,  which  fell  far 
over  Jiis  face,  but  failed  to  conceal  a  blue 
scar  that,  crossing  his  cheek,  ended  in  the 
angle  of  his  mouth,  and  imparted  to  that 
feature,  when  he  spoke,  an  apparently 
abortive  attempt  to  extend  toward  his  eye- 
brow ;  his  upper  lip  was  covered  with  a 
grizzly  and  ill-trimmed  moustache,  wliich 
added  much  to  the  ferocity  of  his  look, 
while  a  thin  and  pointed  beard  on  his  chin 
gave  an  apparent  length  to  the  whole  face 
that  completed  its  rueful  character.  His 
dress  was  a  single-breasted,  tightly-button- 
ed frock,  in  one  button-hole  of  which  a 
yellow  ribbon  wiis  fastened,  the  decoration 
of  a  foreign  service,  which  conferred  upon 
Its  wearer  the  title  of  Count ;  and  though 
Billy  Considine,  as  he  was  familiarly  called 
by  his  friends,  was  a  thorough  Irishman  in 
all  his  feelings  and  affections,  yet  he  had 
no  objection  to  the  designation  he  had 
gained  in  the  Austrian  army.  The  Count 
was  certainly  no  beauty,  but,  somehow, 
very  few  men  of  his  day  had  a  fancy  for 
telling  him  so  ;  a  deadlier  hand  and  a 
steadier  eye  never  covered  his  man  in  the 
Phoenix ;  and  though  he  never  had  a  seat 
in  tlio  House,  he  was  always  regarded  as 
one  of  the  government  party,  who  more 
than  once  had  damped  the  ardor  of  an  op- 
position member,  by  the  very  significant 
threat  of  ''setting  Billy  at  him."  The 
third  figure  of  the  ffroup  was  a  large,  pow- 
erfully-built, and  nandsome  man,  older 
than  either  of  the  others,  but  not  betray- 


ing in  his  voice  or  carriage  any  teach  d 
time.  He  was  attired  in  the  green  coit 
and  buff  vest  which  formed  the  livery  d 
the  club  ;  and  in  his  tall,  ample  forehead, 
clear,  well-set  eye,  and  still  handsome 
mouth,  bore  evidence  that  no  great  flatten 
was  necessary  at  the  time  which  callea 
Godfrey  0*Malley  the  handsomest  man  in 
Ireland. 

"  Upon  my  conscience,"  said  Sir  Hanr, 
throwing  down  his  pen  with  an  air  of  iU- 
temper,  ''I  can  make  nothing  of  it ;  I  have 
got  into  such  an  infernal  habit  of  making 
bulls,  that  I  can't  write  sense  when  1  want 
it" 

''Come,  come,"  said  O'Malley,  "tnr 
again,  my  dear  fellow.  If  you  can't  sncceei 
I'm  sure  Billy  and  I  have  no  chance." 

*'  What  have  you  written  ?  Let  us  see," 
said  Considine,  drawing  the  paper  toward 
him,  and  holding  it  to  the  light.  "Why, 
what  the  devil  is  all  this  ?  you  have  made 
him  '  drop  down  dead  after  dinner  of  a  lin- 
gering illness  brought  on  by  the  debate  of 
yesterday.'" 

**  Oh,  impossible!" 

"Well,  read  it  yourself;  there  it  is; 
and,  as  if  to  make  the  thing  less  credible, 
you  talk  of  his  *  Bill  for  the  Better  ReeoT- 
ery  of  Small  Debts.'  I'm  sure,  O'Malky, 
your  last  moments  were  not  employed  a 
that  manner." 

*'  Come,  now,"  said  Sir  Harry,  "111 set 
all  to  rights  with  a  postscript.  *  Any  one 
who  questions  the  above  statement,  is  po- 
litely requested  to  call  on  Mr.  Considine, 
16  Kildare  street,  who  will  feel  happy  to 
afford  him  every  satisfaction  upon  Mr. 
O'Malley's  decease,  or  upon  miscellaneoni 
matters.'" 

**  Worse  and  worse,"  said  O'MalH 
"  Killing  another  man  will  never  persuadt 
the  world  that  I'm  dead." 

**But  we'll  wake  you,  and  have  a  glori- 
ous funeral." 

''  And  if  any  man  doubt  the  statement 
I'll  call  him  out,"  said  the  Count. 

**0r,  better  still,"  said  Sir  Hanj. 
'^  O'Malley  has  his  action  at  law  for  defau* 
tion." 

**  I  see  I'll  never  get  down  to  Galwayat 
this  rate,"  said  O'JVIallev,  "  and  as  the  new 
election  takes  place  on  Tuesday  week,  tin* 
presses.  There  are  more  writs  flying  aft* 
me  this  instant,  than  for  all  the  govern' 
ment  boroughs."  - 

*'And  there  will  be  fewer  retunub  I 
fear,"  said  Sir  Harry. 

"  Who  is  the  chief  creditor  P ''  asked  W 
Count. 

"  Old  Stapleton,  the  attorney  in  FW 
street,  has  most  of  the  mortgages." 
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"  Nothing  to  be  done  with  him  in  this 
way  ?"  Baid  Considine,  balancing  the  cork- 
screw Hke  a  hair  trigger. 

*' No  chance  of  it." 

"May  be,"  said  Sir  Harry,  "he  might 
come  to  terms  if  I  were  to  call  and  say — 
You  are  anxious  to  close  accounts,  as  your 
death  has  just  taken  place.  You  know 
what  I  mean." 

"I  fear  so  should  he,  were  you  to  say  so. 
No,  no,  Boyle,  just  try  a  plain,  straight- 
forward paragraph  about  my  death.  We'll 
hare  it  in  Falkner's  paper  to-morrow  ;  on 
Friday  the  funeral  can  take  place,  and, 
with  the  blessing  o'  God,  I'll  come  to  life 
on  Saturday  at  Athlone,  in  time  to  canvass 
the  market." 

"I  think  it  wouldn^t  be  bad  if  your 
ghost  were  to  appear  to  old  Timins  the 
tanner,  in  Naas,  on  your  way  down ;  you 
know  he  arrested  you  once  before." 

"  I  prefer  a  night's  sleep,"  said  O'Mal- 
ley  ;  "but  come,  finish  the  squib  for  the 
paper." 

"Stay  a  little,"  said  Sir  Harry,  musing ; 
"it  just  strikes  me  that,  if  over  the  matter 
gets  out,  I  may  be  in  some  confounded 
scrape.  Who  knows  if  it  is  not  a  breach 
of  privilege  to  report  the  death  of  a  mem- 
ber ?  And  to  tell  you  truth,  I  dread  the 
Sergeant  and  the  Speaker's  warrant  with  a 
very  lively  fear." 

"  Why,  when  did  you  make  his  acquaint- 
ance ?"  said  the  Count. 

"Is  it  possible  you  never  heard  of 
Boyle's  committal  ? "  said  O'Malley ;  **  you 
surely  must  have  been  abroad  at  the  time ; 
but  it's  not  too  late  to  tell  it  yet. " 

"Well,  it's  about  two  years  since  old 
Townsend  brought  in  his  Enlistment  Bill, 
and  the  whole  country  was  scoured  for  all 
our  voters,  who  were  scattered  here  and 
there,  never  anticipating  another  call  of 
the  House,  and  supposing  that  the  session 
was  just  over.  Among  others,  up  came 
our  friend  Harry,  here,  and,  the  night  he 
arrived,  they  made  him  a  '  Monk  of  the 
Screw,'  and  very  soon  made  him  forget  his 
senatorial  dignities. 

"On  the  evening  after  his  reaching 
town,  the  bill  was  brought  in,  and  at  two 
in  the  morning  the  division  took  place — a 
vote  was  of  too  much  consequence  not  to 
look  after  it  closely — ^and  a  Castle  messen- 
ger was  in  waiting  in  Exchequer  street, 
who,  when  the  debate  was  closing,  put 
Harry,  with  three  others,  into  a  coach,  and 
brought  them  down  to  the  House.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  they  mistook  their 
friends,  voted  against  the  bill,  and,  amid 
the  loudest  cheering  of  the  opposition,  the 
government   party  were    defeated*    The 


rage  of  the  ministers  knew  no  bounds,  and 
looks  of  defiance  and  even  threats  were 
exchanged  between  the  ministers  and  the 
deserters.  Amid  all  this  poor  Harry  fell 
fast  asleep,  and  dreamed  that  he  was  once 
more  in  Exchequer  street,  presiding  among 
the  monks,  and  mixing  another  tumbler. 
At  length  he  awoke  and  looked  about  him 
— the  clerk  was  just  at  the  instant  reading 
out,  in  his  usual  routine  manner,  a  clause 
of  the  new  bill,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
Hou^e  was  in  dead  silence.  Harry  looked 
again  around  on  every  side,  wondering 
where  was  the  hot  water,  and  what  had 
become  of  the  whisky  bottle,  and  above 
all,  why  the  company  were  so  extremely 
dull  and  ungenial.  At  length,  with  a  half 
shake,  he  roused  up  a  little,  and  giving  a 
look  of  unequivocal  contempt  on  every 
side,  called  out,  'Upon  mv  soul,  you're, 
pleasant  companions — but  I'll  give  you  a 
chant  to  enliven  you.'  So  saving,  he  clear- 
ed his  throat  with  a  couple  of  short  coughs, 
and  struck  up,  with  the  voice  of  a  Stentor, 
the  following  verse  of  a  popular  ballad  : 

"  'And  they  nibbled  away,  both  night  and  day, 
Like  mice  in  a  round  of  Glo'ster ; 
Great  rogues  they  were  all,  both  great  and  small ; 
From  Flood  to  Leslie  Foster. 

'*<GrBat  rogues  all.' 

*' '  Chorus,  boys  ! ' 
If  he  was  not  joined  by  the  voices  of  his 
friends  in  the  song,  it?  was  probably  because 
such  a  roar  of  laughing  never  was  heard 
since  the  walls  were  roofed  over.  The 
whole  House  rose  in  a  mass,  and  my  friend 
Harrv  was  hurried  over  the  benches  by 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  and  left  for  three 
weeks  in  Newgate,  to  practice  his  melody." 

"All  true,"  said  Sir  Harry,  "and  woise 
luck  to  them  for  not  liking  music ;  but 
come  now,  will  this  do  ? — *  It  is  our  melan- 
choly duty  to  announce  the  death  of  God- 
frey O'Mallev,  Esq.,  late  member  for  the 
county  of  (Jalway^  which  took  place  on 
Friday  evening,  at  Daly's  Club  House. 
This  esteemed  gentleman  s  family— one  of 
the  oldest  in  Ii*eland,  and  among  whom 
it  was  hereditary  not  to  have  any  chil- 
dren  ' " 

Here  a  burst  of  laughter  from  Considine 
and  OTtfalley  interrupted  the  reader,  who 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  could  be  per- 
suaded that  ho  was  again  bulling  it. 

**The  devil  fly  away  with  it,"  said  he, 
'*  I'll  never  succeed." 

"Never  mind,"  said  O'Malley;  "the 
first  part  will  do  admirably ;  and  let  us 
now  turn  our  attention  ta  other  matters." 

A  fresh  magnum  was  called  for,  and 
over  its  inspiring  contents  all  the  details  of 
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the  funeral  vero  planned;  and^  as  the 
clock  struck  four,  the  party  separated  for 
the  nighty  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
their  labors. 


CHAPTER   11. 


THE  ESCAPE. 


When  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  was 
announced  the  following  morning  in  Dub- 
lin, its  interest  in  certain  circles  was  mani- 
festly increased  by  the  fact  that  Godfrey 
O'Ma-lley  was  at  last  open  to  arrest ;  for  as, 
in  olden  times,  certain  gifted  individuals 

Sossessed  some  happy  immunity  against 
eath  by  fire  or  swora,  so  the  worthy  O'Mal- 
ley  seemed  to  enjoy  a  no  less  valuable  privi- 
lege ,  and  for  many  a  year  had  passed,  among 
the  myrmidons  of  the  law,  as  writ-proof. 
Jfow,  however,  the  charm  seemed  to  have 

Jielded,  and  pretty  much  with  the  same 
eeling  as  a  storming  party  may  be  supposed 
to  experience  on  the  day  that  a  breach  is 
reported  as  practicable,  did  the  honest  at- 
toi*neys,  retained  in  the  various  suits  against 
him,  rally  round  each  other  that  morning 
in  the  Four  Courts. 

Bonds,  mortgages,  post-obits,  promissory 
notes — in  fact,  every  imaginable  species  of 
invention  for  raising  the  O'Malley  exche- 
quer for  the  preceding  thirty  years — ^were 
nanded  about  on  all  sides,  suggesting  to 
the  mind  of  an  uninterested  observer  the 
notion  that,  had  the  aforesaid  O'Malley 
been  an  independent  and  absolute  monarch, 
instead  of  merely  being  the  member  for 
Galway,  the  kingdom  over  whose  destinies 
he  had  been  called  to  preside  would  have 
suffered  not  a  little  from  a  depreciated  cur- 
rcncv  and  an  extravagant  issue  of  paper. 
Be  that  as  it  might,  one  thing  was  clear  : 
the  whole  estates  of  the  family  could  not 
possibly  pay  one-fourth  of  the  debt,  and 
the  only  question  was  one  which  occasion- 
ally arises  at  a  scantv  dinner  on  a  mail-coach 
road — who  was  to  oe  the  lucky  individual 
to  carve  the  joint,  where  so  many  were  sure 
to  go  off  hungry. 

It  was  now  a  trial  of  address  between 
these  various  and  highly-gifted  gentlemen 
who  should  first  pounce  upon  the  victim, 
and  when  the  skill  of  their  caste  is  taken 
into  consideration,  who  will  doubt  that 
eveiy  feasible  expedient  for  securing  him 
was  resorted  to  ?  While  writs  were  struck 
against  him  in  Dublin,  emissaries  were  dis- 
patched to  the  various  surrounding  coun- 
ties to  procure  others  in  the  event  of  his 
escape.  Ne  exeats  were  sworn,  and  water- 
bailiffs  engaged  to  follow  him  on  the  high 


seas ;  and,  as  the  great  Nassau  balloon  did 
not  exist  in  those  days,  no  imaginable  mode 
of  escape  appeared  possible,  and  bets  were 
offered  at  long  odds  that,  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  late  member  would  be  en- 
joying his  otium  cum  digniiaie  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's gaol  of  Newgate. 

Expectation  was  at  the  highest— confi- 
dence hourly  increasing — success  all  but 
certain — when,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  high- 
bounding  hope,  the  dreadful  rumor  spread 
that  O'Malley  was  no  more.  One  had  seen 
it  just  fivo  minutes  before  in  the  evening 
edition  of  Falkner's  paper— another  heard 
it  in  the  courts — a  tnird  overheard  the 
Chief  Justice  stating  it  to  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls — ^and,  lastly,  a  breathless  witness  ar- 
rived from  College-green  with  the  news 
that  Daly's  Club  Rouse  was  shut  up,  and 
the  shutters  closed.  To  describe  the  con- 
sternation the  intelligence  caused  on  every 
side  is  impossible  ;  nothing  in  history  equals 
it,  except,  perhaps,  the  entrance  of  the 
French  army  into  Moscow,  deserted  and 
forsaken  by  its  former  inhabitants.  While 
terror  and  dismay,  therefore,  spread  amid 
that  wide  and  respectable  body  who  formed 
O'Malley's  creditors,  the  preparations  for 
his  funeral  were  going  on  with  every  rapid- 
ity ;  relays  of  horses  were  ordered  at  every 
stage  of  the  journey,  and  it  was  announcea 
that,  in  testimonv  of  his  worth,  a  lar^e 
party  of  his  friends  were  to  accompany  his 
remains  to  Portumna  Abbey — ^a  test  much 
moi'e  indicative  of  resistance  in  the  event 
of  anjr  attempt  to  arrest  the  body,  than  of 
anything  like  revei'ence  for  their  departed 
friend. 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters  in  Dublin, 
when  a  letter  reached  me  one  morning  at 
O'Malley  Castle,  whose  contents  will  at 
once  explain  the  writer's  intention,  and 
also  serve  to  introduce  my  unworthy  self  to 
my  reader.     It  ran  thus : 

"Dear  Charley, — Your  uncle  God- 
frey, whose  debts  [Qod  pardon  himj  are 
more  numerous  than  the  hairs  of  his  wis;, 
was  obliged  to  die  here  last  night.  We 
did  the  thing  for  him  completely ;  and  all 
doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  the  event  are 
silenced  by  the  circumstantial  detail  of  the 
newspaper  '  that  he  was  confined  six  weeks 
to  his  bed  from  a  cold  he  caught,  ten  days 
ago,  while  on  guard.'  Repeat  this,  for  it's 
better  we  had  all  the  same  story  till  he 
comes  to  life  again,  which,  maybe,  will 
not  take  place  before  Tuesday  or  Wednes- 
day. At  the  same  time,  canvass  the  county 
for  him,  and  say  he'll  be  with  his  friends 
next  week,  and  up  in  Woodford  and  the 
Scariff  barony :  say  he  died  a  true  Catholic ; 
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itmH  Beire  him  on  the  hustings.  Meet 
08  in  Athlone  on  Satarday^  and  bring 
jour  uncle's  mare  with  you — he  says  he'a 
rather  ride  home ;  and  tell  Father  Mc- 
Shane  to  have  a  bit  of  dinner  ready  about 
foar  o'clock,  for  the  corpse  can  get  nothing 
after  he  leaves  Mount  Mellick. — No  more 
now,  from  yours,  ever, 

"  Harry  Boyle. 

"Daly's,  about  eight  in  the  eyening. 
"To  Charles  O'Maliey,  Esq., 
O'Malley  Castle,  Qaiway." 

When  this  not  over-clear  document 
reached  me,  I  was  the  sole  inhabitant  of 
O'Malley  Castle,  a  very  ruinous  pile  of 
incongruous  masonry,  that  stood  in  a  wild 
tnd  dreary  part  of  the  county  of  Galway, 
bordering  on  the  Shannon.  On  every  side 
itretched  the  property  of  my  uncle,  or  at 
least  what  had  once  been  so ;  and,  indeed, 
80  numerous  were  its  present  claimants, 
that  he  would  have  been  a  subtle  lawyer 
who  could  have  pronounced  upon  the 
rightful  owner.  The  demesne  around  the 
cutle  contained  some  well-grown  and 
handsome  timber,  and,  as  the  soil  was 
vndalating  and  fertile,  presented  many 
features  of  beauty ;  beyond  it,  all  was 
lierile,  bleak,  and  barren.  Long  tracts  of 
brown  beath-clad  mountain,  or  not  less 
unprofitable  valleys  of  tall  and  waving 
bni,  were  all  that  the  eye  could  discern, 
eicept  where  the  broad  Shannon,  ex- 
INmaing  into  a  tranquil  and  glassy 
nke,  lay  still  and  motionless  beneath 
the  dark  mountains,  a  few  islands, 
vith  some  ruined  churches  and  a  round 
tower,  alone  breaking  the  dreary  waste  of 
Water. 

Here  it  was  that  I  had  passed  my  infancy 
ttd  my  youth,  and  here  I  now  stood,  at 
tte  age  of  seventeen,  quite  unconscious 
that  the  world  contained  aught  fairer  and 
bnghtcr  than  that  gloomy  valley,  with  its 
n^ed  frame  of  mountains. 

nhen  a  mere  child,  I  was  left  an  orphan 
to  the  care  of  my  worthy  uncle.  My 
bther,  whose  extravagance  had  well  sus- 
tiined  the  family  reputation,  had  squan- 
dered a  large  and  handsome  property  in 
CDntesting  elections  for  his  native  county, 
ttd  in  keeping  up  that  system  of  unlimited 
kiipitality  for  which  Ireland  in  general, 
ndfOalway  more  especially,  was  renowned. 
The  result  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
nin  and  b^gary.  He  died,  leaving  every 
tte  of  his  estates  encumbered  with  heavy 
Mrts,  and  the  only  legacy  he  left  to  his 
bother  was  a  boy  of  four  years  of  age, 
atreatmg  him,  with  his  last  breath,  ^'Be 
aBytliing  yon  like  to  him,  Godfrey,  but  a 


father,  or  at  least  such  a  one  as  I  have 
proved." 

Godfrey  O'Malley,  some  short  time  pre- 
vious, had  lost  his  wife,  and  when  this  new 
trust  was  committed  to  him,  he  resolved 
never  to  remarry,  but  to  rear  me  up  as 
his  only  child,  and  the  inheritor  of  his 
estates.  How  weighty  and  onerous  an 
obligation  this  latter  might  prove,  the 
reader  can  form  some  idea.  Tlic  intention 
was,  however,  a  kind  one ;  and,  to  do  my 
uncle  justice,  he  loved  me  with  all  the 
affection  of  a  warm  and  open  heart. 

From  my  earliest  years  his  whole 
anxiety  was  to  fit  me  for  the  part  of  a 
country  gentleman,  as  he  regarded  that 
character — viz.,  I  rode  boldly  with  fox- 
hounds ;  I  was  about  the  best  shot  within 
twenty  miles  of  us ;  I  could  swim  the 
Shannon  at  Holy  Island  ;  I  drove  four-in- 
hand  better  than  the  coachman  himself ; 
and  from  finding  a  hare  to  hooking  a 
salmon,  my  equal  could  not  be  found  from 
Killaloe  to  Banagher.  These  were  the 
staple  of  my  endowments.  Besides  which, 
the  parish  priest  had  taught  me  a  little 
Latin,  a  little  French,  and  a  little  geom- 
etry, and  a  great  deal  of  the  life  and 
opinions  of  St.  Jago,  who  presided  over  a 
holy  well  in  the  neighborhood,  and  was 
lield  in  very  considerable  repute. 

When  I  add  to  this  portraiture  of  my 
accomplishments  that  I  was  nearly  six  feet 
high,  with  more  than  a  common  share  of 
activity  and  strength  for  my  years,  and  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  good  looks,  I 
have  finished  my  sketch,  and  stand  before 
my  reader. 

It  is  now  time  I  should  return  to  Sir 
Harry's  letter,  which  so  completely  be- 
wildered me,  that,  but  for  the  assistance 
of  Father  Roach,  I  should  have  been 
totally  unable  to  make  out  the  writer's 
intentions.  By  his  advice,  I  immediately 
set  out  for  Athlone,  where,  when  I  arrivea, 
I  found  my  uncle  addressing  the  mob 
from  the  top  of  the  hearse,  and  recount- 
ing his  miraculous  escapes  as  a  new  claim 
upon  their  gratitude. 

"There  was  nothing  else  for  it,  boys; 
the  Dublin  people  insisted  on  my  being 
their  member,  and  beseiged  the  club-house. 
I  refused — they  threatened — I  grew  ob- 
stinate— they  furious.  Til  die  first,'  said 
I.  *  Galway  or  nothing  ! ' "  "  Hurrah  !  " 
from  the  mob.  "  O'Malley  forever  1 " 
"And  ye  see,  I  kept  my  word,  boys — I 
did  die  ;  I  died  that  evening  at  a  quarter 
past  eight  There,  read  it  for  yourselves  ; 
there's  the  paper ;  was  waked  and  carried 
out,  and  here  I  am  after  all,  ready  to  die  in 
earnest  for  you — ^but  never  to  desert  you." 
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The  chcors  here  were  deafening,  and  my 
uncle  was  carried  tlirough  the  market, 
down  to  the  mayor's  house,  who,  being  a 
friend  of  the  opposite  i^arty,  was  compli- 
mented with  three  groans;  then  up  the 
MiJl  to  the  chapel,  beside  which  Father 
MacShane  resided.  He  was  then  suffered 
to  touch  the  earth  once  more,  when, 
having  shaken  hands  with  all  of  his  con- 
stituency within  reach,  he  entered  the 
house,  to  partake  of  the  kindest  welcome 
and  best  reception  the  good  priest  could 
afford  him. 

My  uncle's  progress  homeward  was  a 
triumph  ;  the  real  secret  of  his  escape  had 
somehow  come  out,  and  his  popularity 
rose  to  a  white  heat.  **An  its  little 
O'Mallcy  cares  for  the  law — bad  luck  to 
it ;  it*s  liimself  can  laugh  at  judge  and 
jury.  Arrest  liim — nabocklish — catch  a 
weasel  asleep,"  etc.  Sucli  were  the  en- 
comiums tliat  greeted  liim  as  he  passed  on 
toward  home ;  while  sliouts  of  joy  and 
blazing  bonfires  attested  tliat  his  success 
was  regai'ded  as  a  national  triumph. 

Tlie  west  has  certainly  its  strong  features 
of  identity.  Had  my  uncle  possessed  the 
claims  of  the  immortal  Howard — had  he 
united  in  his  person  all  the  attributes 
which  confer  a  lasting  and  an  ennobling 
fame    upon    humanity — he    might    have 

i)assed  on  unnoticed  and  unobserved  ;  but 
:or  the  man  that  had  duped  a  judge  and 
escaped  tlie  slieriff,  nothing  was  sufficient- 
ly nattering  to  mark  tlieir  approbation. 
The  success  of  the  exploit  was  twofold  ;  the 
news  spread  far  and  near,  and  the  very  story 
canvassed  the  county  better  than  Billy 
Davern  himself,  the  Athlone  attorney. 

This  was  the  prospect  now  before  us ; 
and,  however  little  my  readers  may  sym- 
pathize with  my  taste,  I  must  honestly 
avow  that  I  looked  forward  to  it  with  a 
most  delighted  feeling.  O'^ralley  Castle 
was  to  be  the  center  of  operations,  and 
filled  with  my  uncle's  supporters  ;  while  I, 
a  mere  stripling,  and  usually  treated  as  a 
boy,  was  to  be  intrusted  with  an  import- 
ant mission,  and  sent  off  to  canvass  a  dis- 
tant relation,  with  whom  my  uncle  was 
not  upon  terms,  and  who  might  possibly 
be  approachable  by  a  younger  branch  of 
the  family,  with  whom  he  had  never  any 
collision. 


CHAPTER   III. 


MS.  BLAKE. 


NoTHiis^o  but  the  exigency  of  the  case 
could  ever  have  persuaded  my  uncle  to 


stoop  to  the  humiliation  of  canvassing  the 
individual  to  whom  I  was  now  about  to 
proceed  as  envoy  extraordinary,  with  full 
powers  to  make  any,  or  every  amende,  pro- 
vided only  his  interest,  and  that  of  his 
followers,  should  be  thereby  secured  to 
the  O'Malley  cause.  The  evening  before  I 
set  out  was  devoted  to  giving  me  all  the 
necessary  instructions  how  I  was  to  pro- 
ceed, and  what  difficulties  I  was  to  avoid. 

*'  Say  your  uncle's  in  high  feather  with 
the  government  party,"  said  Sir  Hany, 
"and  that  he  only  votes  against  them  as  a 
ruse  de  guerrcy  as  the  French  call  it." 

'*  Insist  upon  it  that  I  am  sure  of  the 
election  without  him  ;  but  that  for  family 
reasons  he  should  not  stand  aloof  from 
me ;  that  people  are  talking  of  it  in  the 
country." 

**And  drop  a  hint,"  said  Considine, 
"  that  O'ilalley  is  greatly  improved  in  hia 
shooting." 

**  And  don't  get  drunk  too  early  in  the 
evening,  for  Phil  Blake  has  beautiful 
claret,'"  said  another. 

"  And  be  sure  you  don't  make  love  to 
the  red-headed  girls,"  added  a  third;  "he 
has  four  of  them,  each  more  sinfully  ugly 
than  the  other." 

"You'll  be  playing  whist,  too,"  eaid 
Boyle  ;  "  and  never  mind  losing  a  few 
I)ounds.  Mrs.  B.,  long  life  to  her,  baa  a 
pla}'ful  way  of  turning  the  kins:." 

"Charley  will  do  it  all  well,"  said  my 
uncle;  "leave  him  alone.  And  now  let 
us  have  in  the  supper." 

It  was  only  on  the  following  morning, 
as  the  tandem  came  round  to  the  door, 
that  I  began  to  feel  the  importance  of  my 
mission,  and  certain  misgivings  came  over 
me  as  to  my  ability  to  fulfill  it.  Mr.  Bhike 
and  his  family,  though  estranged  from  mT 
uncle  for  several  years  past,  had  been  al- 
ways most  kind  and  good-natured  tome; 
and  although  I  could  not,  with  propriety, 
have  cultivated  any  close  intimacy  witn 
them,  I  had  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  entertained  toward  me  nothing  but 
sentiments  of  good-will.  The  head  of  the 
family  was  a  Galway  squire  of  the  oldest 
and  most  genuine  stocK ;  a  great  sporta- 
man,  a  negligent  farmer,  and  most  carelesi 
father ;  he  looked  upon  a  fox  as  an  infi- 
nitely more  precious  part  of  the  creatioa 
than  a  French  governess ;  and  thought 
that  riding  well  with  hounds  was  a  ftf 
better  gift  than  all  the  learning  of  a  Po^ 
son.  His  daughters  were  after  his  own 
heart — the  best  tempered,  least  educatedi 
most  high-spirited,  gay,  dashing  uglygirii 
in  the  country — ready  to  ride  over  a  foiu^ 
foot  paling  without  a  saddle,  and  to  danoo 
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the  "Wind  that  shakes  the  barley,"  for 
four  consecntive  hours,  against  all  the 
officers  that  their  hard  fate,  and  the  Horse 
Gnards,  ever  condemned  to  Galway. 

The  mamma  was  only  remarkable  for  her 
liking  for  whist,  and  her  invariable  good 
fortune  thereat ;  a  circumstance  the  world 
were  agreed  in  ascribing  less  to  the  blind 
goddess  than  her  own  natural  endowments. 

Lastly,  the  heir  of  the  house  was  a  strip- 
ling of  about  my  own  age,  whose  accom- 
plishments were  limited  to  selling'spavined 
and  broken-winded  horses  to  the  infantry 
officers,  playing  a  safe  game  at  billiards, 
and  acting  as  jackal-general  to  his  sisters 
at  balls,  providing  them  with  a  sufficiency 
of  partners,  and  making  a  strong  fight  for 
a  place  at  the  supper-table  for  his  mother. 
These  fraternal  and  filial  traits,  more  hon- 
ored at  home  than  abroad,  had  made  Mr. 
Matthew  Blake  a  rather  well-known  indi- 
vidual in  the  neighborhood  where  he  lived. 

Though  Mr.  Blake's  property  was  ample, 
and,  strange  to  say  for  his  county,  unin- 
cumbered, the  whole  air  and  appearance  of 
his  house  and  grounds  betrayed  anything 
rather  than  a  sufficiency  of  means.  The 
gate  lodge  was  a  miserable  mud  hovel,  with 
a  thatched  and  falling  roof ;  the  gate  itself, 
a  wooden  contrivance,  one-half  of  which 
was  boarded,  and  the  other  railed ;  the 
avenue  was  covered  with  weeds,  and  deep 
with  ruts,  and  the  clumps  of  young  planta- 
tion, which  had  been  planted  and  fenced 
with  care,  were  now  open  to  the  cattle, 
and  either  totally  uprooted  or  denuded  of 
their  bark,  and  dying.  The  lawn,  a  hand- 
some one  of  some  forty  acres,  had  been  de- 
voted to  an  exercise-ground  for  training 
horses,  and  was  cut  up  by  their  feet  be- 
yond all  semblance  of  its  original  destina- 
tion ;  and  the  house  itself,  a  large  and  ven- 
erable structure  of  above  a  century  old, 
displayed  every  variety  of  contrivance,  as 
weO  as  the  usual  one  of  glass,  to  exclude 
the  weather.  The  hall-door  hung  by  a 
sinsle  hin^e,  and  required' three  persons 
eacn  morning  and  evening  to  open  and 
shut  it ;  the  remainder  of  the  day  it  lay 
pensively  open  ;  the  steps  which  led  to  it 
were  broken  and  falling ;  and  the  whole 
aspect  of  things  without  was  ruinous  in 
the  extreme.  Within,  matters  were  some- 
what better,  for,  though  the  furniture  was 
old,  and  none  of  it  clean,  yet  an  appear- 
ance of  comfort  was  evident ;  and  the  large 
grate,  blazing  with  its  pile  of  red-hot  turf, 
the  deep-cushioned  chairs,  the  old  black 
mahogany  dinner-table,  and  the  soft  car- 
pet, albeit  deep  with  dust,  were  not  to  be 
despised  on  a  winter's  evening,  after  a  hard 
day's  run  witli  the  '^  Blazers.'^    Here  it 


was,  however,  that  Mr.  Philip  Blake  had 
dispensed  his  hospitalities  for  above  fifty 
years,  and  his  father  before  him ;  and  here, 
with  a  retinue  of  servants  as  gaudies  and 
ill-ordered  as  all  about  them,  was  he  accus- 
tomed to  invite  all  that  the  county  possess- 
ed of  rank  and  wealth,  among  which  the 
officers  quartered  in  his  neighborhood  were 
never  neglected,  the  Miss  Blakes  having 
as  decided  a  taste  for  the  army  as  any 
young  ladies  of  the  west  of  Ireland  ;  and, 
while  the  Galwajr  squire,  with  his  cords 
and  tops,  was  detailing  the  last  news  from 
Ballinasloe  in  one  corner,  the  dandy  from 
St.  James's  street  might  be  seen  displaying 
more  arts  of  seductive  flattery  in  another 
than  his  most  accurate  hisouciance  would 

Srmit  him  to  practice  in  the  elegant  sa- 
:)ns  of  London  or  Paris  ;  and  the  same 
man  who  would  have  ''cut  his  brother^" 
for  a  solecism  of  dress  or  equipage,  in 
Bond  street,  was  now  to  be  seen  quietly 
domesticated,  eating  family  dinnei*s,  roll- 
ing silk  for  the  young  ladies,  going  down 
the  middle  in  a  country  dance,  and  even 
descending  to  the  indignity  of  long  whist, 
at  ''tenpenny  "  points,  with  only  the  mis- 
erable consolation  that  the  company  were 
not  honest 

It  was  upon  a  clear  frosty  morning,  when 
a  bright  blue  sky  and  a  sharp  but  bracing 
air  seem  to  exercise  upon  the  feelings 
a  sense  no  less  pleasurable  than  the  balm- 
iest breeze  and  waimest  sun  of  summer, 
that  I  whipped  my  leader  short  round,  and 
entered  the  precincts  of  "Gurt-na-Morra." 
As  I  proceeded  along  the  avenue,  I  was 
struck  by  the  slight  traces  of  repairs  here 
and  there  evident ;  a  gate  or  two  that  for- 
merly had  been  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
had  been  raised  to  the  perpendicular; 
some  ineffectual  efforts  at  paint  were  also 
perceptible  upon  the  palings ;  and,  in 
short,  everything  seemed  to  nave  under- 
gone a  kind  of  attempt  at  improvement. 

When  I  reached  the  door,  instead  of 
bein|;  surrounded,  as  of  old,  by  a  tribe  of 
menials  fiieze-coated,  bare-headed,  and 
bare-legged,  my  presence  was  announced 
by  a  tremendous  ringing  of  bells,  from  the 
hands  of  an  old  functionary,  in  a  very  for- 
midable livery,  who  peeped  at  me  through 
the  hall-window,  and  whom,  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,  I  recognized  as  my 
quondam  acquaintance,  the  butler.  His 
wig  alone  would  have  graced  a  king's 
counsel,  and  the  high  collar  of  his  coat, 
and  the  stiff  pillory  of  his  cravat,  denoted 
an  eternal  adieu  to  so  humble  a  voca- 
tion as  drawing  a  cork.  Before  I  had  time 
for  any  conjecture  as  to  the  altered  cir^ 
cumstances  about,  the  activity  of  my  friend 
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at  the  bell  had  surrotinded  me  with  "  four 
others  worse  than  himself/'  at  least,  they 
were  exactly  similarly  attired ;  and,  prob- 
ably, from  the  novelty  of  their  costume, 
ana  the  restraints  of  so  unusual  a  thing  as 
dress,  were  as  perfectly  unable  to  assist 
themselves  or  others,  as  the  Court  of  Al- 
dermen would  be,  were  they  to  rig  out  in 
plate  armor  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
How  much  longer  I  might  have  gone  on 
conjecturing  the  reasons  for  the  mas- 
querade around,  I  cannot  say ;  but  my 
servant,  an  Irish  disciple  of  my  uncle's, 
whispered  in  my  ear — **  It's  a  i*ea-breeches 
day.  Master  Charles — they'll  have  the 
hoith  of  company  in  the  house."  From 
the  phrase,  it  needed  little  explanation  to 
inform  me  that  it  was  one  of  those  occa- 
sions on  which  Mr.  Blake  attired  all  the 
hangers-on  of  his  house  in  livery,  and  that 
great  preparations  were  in  progress  for  a 
more  than  usually  splendid  reception. 

In  the  next  moment  I  was  ushered  into 
the  breakfast-room,  where  a  party  of  above 
a  dozen  persons  were  most  gayly  enjoying 
all  the  good  cheer  for  which  tne  house  had 
a  well-deserved  repute.  After  the  usual 
shaking  of  hands,  and  hearty  greetings 
were  over,  I  was  introduced  in  all  form  to 
Sir  George  Dash  wood,  a  tall  and  singularly 
handsome  man  of  about  fifty,  with  an  un- 
dress military  frock  and  ribbon.  His  re- 
ception of  me  was  somewhat  strange,  for, 
as  they  mentioned  my  relationship  to  God- 
frey O'Malley,  he  smiled  slightly,  and 
whispered  something  to  Mr.  Slake,  who 
replied,  ''Oh!  no,  no;  not  the  least.     A 

mere  boy;    and    besides "    What  he 

added  I  lost,  for  at  that  moment  Nora 
Blake  was  presenting  me  to  Miss  Dash  wood. 

If  the  sweetest  blue  eyes  that  ever 
beamed  beneath  a  forehead  of  snowy  white- 
ness, over  which  dark  brown  and  waving 
hair  fell,  less  in  curls  than  masses  of  locky 
richness,  could  only  have  known  what 
wild  work  they  were  making  of  my  poor 
heart.  Miss  Dashwood,  I  trust,  would  have 
looked  at  her  teacup  or  her  muffin  rather 
than  at  me,  as  she  actually  did  on  that 
fatal  morning.  If  I  were  to  judge  from 
her  costume,  she  had  only  just  arrived, 
and  the  morning  air  had  left  upon  her 
cheek  a  bloom  that  contributed  greatly  to 
the  effect  of  her  lovely  countenance.  Al- 
though very  young,  her  form  had  all  the 
roundness  of  womanhood ;  while  her  gay 
and  sprightly  manner  indicated  all  the 
sans  gene  which  only  very  young  girls  pos- 
sess, and  which,  when  teihperea  with  per- 
fect good  taste,  and  accompanied  by 
beauty  and  no  small  share  of  talent,  forms 
an  irresistible  power  of  attraction. 


Beside  her  sat  a  tall,  handsome  man,  of 
about   five-and-thirty,   or   perhaps   fc»ty 
years  of  age,  with  a  most  soldierly  air,  who, 
as  I  was  presented  to  him,  scarcely  turned 
his  head,  and  gave  me  a  half-nod  of  very 
unejquivocal  coldness.   There  are  moments 
in  life,  in  which  the  heart  is,  aa  it  were, 
laid  bare  to  any  chance  or  casual  impres- 
sion with  a  wondrous  sensibility  of  pleasure 
or  its  opposite.     This  to  me  was  one  of 
those  ;  and,  as  I  turned  from  the  lovely 
girl,  who  had  received  me  with  a  marked 
courtesy,  to  the  cold  air,  and  repelling 
hauteur  of  the  dark*browed  Captain,  the 
blood  rushed  throbbing  to  my  forehead ; 
and  as  I  walked  to  my  place  at  the  table, 
I  eagerly  sought  his  eye,  to  return  him  a 
look  of  defiance  and  disdain,  proud  and 
contemptuous  as  his  own.     Captain  Ham- 
mersley,    however,    never   took    farther 
notice  of  me,  but  continued  to  recount, 
for  the  amusement  of  those  about  him, 
several  excellent  stories  of   his  military 
career,  which,  I  confess,  were  heard  with 
every  test  of  delight  by  all,  save  me.     One 
thin^  ^Ued  me    particularly— and    how 
easy  is  it,  when  you  have  begun  by  dislik- 
ing a  person,  to  sui)ply  food  for  your  anti- 
pathy— all  his  allusions  to  his  military  life 
were  coupled  with  half  hinted  and  ill-con- 
cealed sneers  at  civilians  of  every  kind,  as 
though  every  man  not  a  soldier  were  abso- 
lutely unfit  for  common  intercourse  with 
the  world — still  more,  for  any  favorable 
reception  in  ladies'  society. 

The  young  ladies  of  the  family  w^re  a 
well-chosen  auditory,  for  their  admiration 
of  the  army  extended  from  the  Life  Goards 
to  the  Veteran  Battalion,  the  Sappers  and 
Miners  included  ;  and,  as  Miss  Dashwood 
was  the  daughter  of  a  soldier,  she,  of 
course,  coincided  in  many,  if  not  all  his 
opinions.  •  I  turned  toward  my  neighbor, 
a  Clare  gentleman,  and  tried  to  enga^ 
him  in  conversation,  but  he  was  breath- 
lessly attending  to  the  Captain.  On  my 
left  sat  Matthew  Blake,  whose  eyes  were 
firmly  riveted  upon  the  same  person^  and 
heara  his  marvels  with  an  interest  acarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  his  sisters.  Annoye<{, 
and  in  ill-temper,  I  ate  my  breakfast  in 
silence,  and  resolved  that,  the  first  moment 
I  could  obtain  a  hearing  from  Mr.  Blake, 
I  would  open  my  negotiation,  and  take 
my  leave  at  once  of  **  Gurt-na-Morra." 

We  all  assembled  in  a  large  room,  called, 
by  courtesy,  the  library,  when  breakfast 
was  over ;  and  then  it  was  that  Mr.  Blake, 
taking  me  aside,  whispered,  '^  Charley,  it's 
right  1  should  inform  you  that  Sir  Otiixnm 
Dashwood  there  is  the  Commander  of  the 
Forces,  and  is  come  down  here  at    this 
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What  for,  or  how  it 
concom  me,  I  was  not  to  learn ; 


for,  at  that  critical  instant,  my  informant's 
attention  was  called  off  by  djftptain  Ham- 
mersley  asking  if  the  hounds  were  to  hont 
that  day. 

^'My  friend  Charley,  here,  is  the  best 
authority  upon  that  matter,"  said  Mr. 
Blake,  turning  toward  me. 

"  They  are  to  try  the  Priest's  meadows," 
said  I,  with  an  air  of  some  importance ; 
''but,  if  your  guests  desire  a  day's  sporty 
I'll  send  word  over  to  Brackely  to  brinff 
the  dogs  over  here,  and  we  are  sure  to  find 
a  fox  in  your  cover." 

'^Oh,  then,  by  all  means,"  said  the 
Captain,  turning  toward  Mr.  Blake,  and 
addressinffhimself  to  him — **by  all  means; 
and  Miss  Dashwood,  I'm  sure,  would  like 
to  see  the  hounds  throw  off." 

Whatever  chagrin  the  first  part  of  his 
speech  caused  me,  the  latter  set  my  heart 
a  throbbing ;  and  I  hastened  from  the 
room  to  dispatch  a  messenger  to  the  hunts- 
man to  come  over  to  Ourt-na*Morra,  and 
also  another  to  O'Malley  Castle,  to  bring 
my  best  horse  and  my  riding  equipments, 
as  quicklv  as  possible. 

^'Mattnew,  who  is  this  Captain  ?"  said 
I,  as  voung  Blake  met  me  iu  the  hall. 

'*  Oh !  he  is  the  aide-de-camp  of  Gen- 
eral Dashwood.    A  nice  fellow,  isn't  he  ?" 

"I  don't  know  what  you  may  think," 
said  I,  ''  but  I  take  him  lor  the  most  im- 
pertinent, impudent,  supercilious " 

Th^  rest  of  my  civil  speech  was  cut 
short  by  the  appearance  of  the  very  indi- 
vidual in  question,  who,  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets  and  a  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
sauntered  forth  down  tne  steps,  taking  no 
more  notice  of  Matthew  Blako  and  myself 
than  the  two  fox  terriera  that  followed  at 
his  heels. 

However  anxious  I  might  be  to  open 
negotiations  on  the  subject  of  my  mission, 
for  the  present  the  thing  was  impossible ; 
for  I  found  that  Sir  George  Dashwood  was 
closeted  closely  with  Mr.  Blake,  and  re- 
solved to  wait  till  evening,  when  chance 
might  afford  me  the  opportunity  I  desired. 

As  the  ladies  had  retired  to  dress  for 
the  hunt,  and  as  I  felt  no  pecuUar  desire 
to  ally  myself  with  the  unsocial  Captain, 
I  accompanied  Matthew  to  the  stable  to 
look  after  the  cattle,  and  make  prepara- 
tions for  the  coming  snort. 

"  There's  Captain  Hammersley's  mare," 
said  Matthew,  as  he  pointed  out  a  highly 
bred  bat  powerful  English  hunter  ;  *'  she 
came  last  night,  for,  as  he  expected  some 
sport,  he  sent  his  horses  from  Dublin  on 
purpose*    The  others  will  be  here  to-day." 
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"  What  is  his  regiment  ?  "  said  I,  with 
an  appearance  of  carelessness,  but  in  real- 
ity feeling  curious  to  know  if  the  Captain 
was  a  cavalry  or  infantry  officer. 

*<  The  — th  Light  Dragoons,"  said  Mat- 
thew. 

**You  never  saw  him  ride  ?  "  said  I. 

'^  But  his  groom  there  says  he  leads  the 
way  in  his  own  country." 

*'  And  where  may  that  be  ?  " 

^*  In  Leicestershire,  no  less,"  said  Mat* 
thew. 

"  Does  he  know  Galway  ?" 

**  Never  was  in  it  before  ;  it's  only  this 
minute  he  asked  Mosey  Daly  if  the  ox- 
fences  were  high  here." 

''  Ox-fences !  then  he  does  not  know 
what  a  wall  is  ?  " 

"Devil  a  bit ;  but  we'll  teach  him." 

**That  we  will,"  said  I,  with  as  bitter  a 
resolution  to  impart  the  instruction  as 
ever  schoolmaster  did  to  whip  Latin  gram- 
mar into  one  of  the  great  unbreeched. 

"  But  I  had  better  send  the  horses  down 
to  the  Mill,"  said  Matthew  ;  *' we'll  draw 
that  cover  first" 

So  saying,  he  turned  toward  the  stable, 
while  I  muntered  alone  toward  the  road, 
by  which  I  expected  the  huntsman.  I  had 
not  walked  half  a  mile  before  I  heard  the 
yelping  of  the  dogs,  and,  a  little  farther 
on,  I  saw  old  Brackely  coming  along  at  a 
brisk  trot,  cutting  the  hounds  on  each 
side,  and  calling  after  the  stragglers. 

"Did  you  see  my  horse  on  the  road, 
Brackely  ?  "  said  I. 

"  I  did,  Misthcr  Charles,  and,  troth,  I'm 
sorry  to  see  him  ;  sure  yerself  knows  bet- 
ter than  to  take  out  the  Badger,  the  best 
steeple-chaser  in  Ireland,  in  such  a  coun- 
try as  this ;  nothing  but  awkward  stone- 
fences,  and  T)ot  a  foot  of  sure  ground  in 
the  whole  of  it." 

"  I  know  it  well,  Braekely ;  but  I  have 
my  reasons  for  it." 

"  Well,  maybe  you  have ;  what  cover 
will  vour  honor  try  first  ?  " 

"l?heytalk  of  the  Mill,"  said  I,  "but 
I'd  much  rather  try  *Morran-a-6owl.'" 

"  Morran-a-Gowl !  do  you  want  to  break 
your  neck  entirely  ?  " 

"No,  Brackely,  not  mine." 

"  Whose  then,  alannah  ?  " 

"An  English  Captain's,  the  devil  fly 
away  with  him ;  he's  come  down  here  to- 
day, and  from  all  I  can  see  is  a  most  im- 
pudent fellow  ;  so,  Brackely " 

"I  understand.  Well,  leave  it  to  me, 
and,  though  I  don't  like  the  only  deer- 
park  wall  on  the  hill,  we'll  try  it  this  mor- 
ning with  the  blessing ;  I'll  take  him  down 
by  Woodford,  over  the  *  Devil's  Mouth,' 
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*-it's  eighteen  foot  wide  this  minute  with 
the  late  rains — into  the  four  callows ;  then 
over  the  stone  walls,  down  to  Dan^an  ; 
then  take  a  short  cast  up  the  hill,  blow 
him  a  bit,  and  give  him  the  park  wall  at 
the  top.  You  must  come  in  then  fresh, 
and  give  him  the  whole  run  home  over 
Sleibhmich — the  Badger  knows  it  all,  and 
takes  the  road  always  in  a  fly, — ^a  mighty 
distressing  thing  for  the  horse  that  fol- 
lows, more  particularly  if  he  does  not  un- 
derstand a  stony  country.  Well,  if  he 
lives  through  this,  give  him  the  sunk 
fence  and  the  stone  wall  at  Mr.  Blake^s 
clover-field,  for  the  hounds  will  run  into 
the  fox  about  there  ;  and  though  we  never 
ride  that  leap  since  Mr.  Malone  broke  his 
neck  at  it,  last  October,  yet,  upon  an  oc- 
casion like  this,  and  for  the  honor  of  Gal- 
way " 

^'To  be  sure,  Brackely,  and  here's  a 
guinea  for  you,  and  now  trot  on  toward 
the  house  ;  they  must  not  see  us  together, 
or  they  might  suspect  something.  But, 
Brackely,^'  said  I,  calling  out  after  him, 
^'if  he  rides  at  all  fair,  what's  to  be 
done  ?  " 

"  Troth,  then,  myself  doesn't  know  ; 
there  is  nothing  so  bad  west  of  Athlone ; 
have  ye  a  great  spite  again  him  ?  " 

^*  I  have,"  said  I  fiercely. 

^'  Could  ye  coax  a  fight  out  of  him  P  " 

"  That's  true,"  said  I ;  **  and  now  ride 
on  as  fast  as  you  can." 

Brackel/s  last  words  imparted  a  light- 
ness to  my  heart  and  my  step,  and  I  strode 
along  a  very  different  man  from  what  I 
had  left  the  bouse  half  an  hour  previously. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  HUKT. 


Although  we  had  not  the  advantages  of 
;a  ''southerly  wind  and  cloudy  sky,''  the 
<  day,  toward  noon,  became  strongly  over- 
« cast,  and  promised  to  afford  us  good  scent- 
)ing  weather,  and  as  we  assembled  at  the 
meet,  mutual  congratulations  were  ex- 
changed upon  the  improved  appearance  of 
the  day.  Young  Blake  had  provided  Miss 
Dashwood  with  a  quiet  ana  well-trained 
horse,  and  his  sisters  were  all  mounted,  as 
nsual,  upon  their  own  animals,  giving  to 
our  turn-out  quite  a  gay  and  livehr  aspect 
I  myself  came  to  cover  upon  a  nackney, 
having  sent  Badger  with  a  groom,  and 
longed  ardently  for  the  moment  when,  cast- 
ing the  skin  of  my  great  coat  and  overalls, 
I  should  appear  before  the  world  in  my 


well-appointed  ''  cords  and  tops*"  Captain 
Hammersley  had  not  as  yet  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  many  conjectures  were  aflcmt 
as  to  whether  ''  he  mi^nt  have  missed  the 
road  or  changed  his  mind,"  or, ''  forgot  all 
about  it,"  as  Miss  Dashwood  hinted. 

"Who,  pray,  pitched  upon  this  cover  ?" 
said  Caroline  Blake,  as  she  looked  with  a 
practiced  eye  over  the  country,  on  either 
side. 

<'  There  is  no  chance  of  a  fox  late  in  the 
day  at  the  Mill,"  said  the  huntsman,  in- 
venting a  lie  for  the  occasion. 

''  Then  of  course  you  never  intend  as  to 
see  much  of  the  sport,  for,  after  you  break 
cover,  you  are  entirely  lost  to  us." 

''I  thought  you  always  followed  the 
hounds,"  said  Miss  Dashwood,  timidly. 

''  Oh,  to  be  sure  we  do,  in  any  common 
country ;  but  here  it  is  out  of  the  question ; 
the  fences  are  too  large  for  any  one,  and, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  these  gentlemen  will 
not  ride  far  over  this.  There,  look  yon- 
der, where  the  river  is  rushing  down  the 
hill — that  stream,  widening  as  it  advances, 
crosses  the  cover  nearly  mioway  ;  well,  they 
must  clear  that;  ana  then  you  may  see 
these  walls  of  large  loose  stones,  nearly  five 
feet  in  height ;  that  is  the  usual  courBe  the 
fox  takes,  unless  he  heads  toward  the 
hills,  and  goes  toward  Dangan,  and  then 
there's  an  end  of  it ;  for  the  deer-park  wall 
is  usually  a  pull  up  to  every  one,  except, 
perhaps,  to  our  friend  Charley  yonder,  who 
has  tried  his  fortune  against  drowning 
more  than  once  there." 

^^  Look,  here  he  comes,"  said  Matthew 
Blake,  "  and  looking  splendidly  too — a  lit- 
tle too  much  in  flesh,  perhaps,  if  anything." 

''  Captain  Hammersley  f "  said  the  four 
Miss  Blakes,  in  a  breath,  ^'  where  is  he  ?" 

'^No,  it's  the  Badger  I'm  speaking  of," 
said  Matthew,  laughing,  and  pointing  with 
his  finger  toward  a  comer  of  tne  field  where 
my  servant  was  leisurely  throwing  down 
a  wall  about  two  feet  high  to  let  him  pas& 

**0h,  how  handsome  T— what  a  charger 
for  a  dragoon  I "  said  Miss  Dashwood. 

Any  other  mode  of  praising  my  steed 
would  have  been  much  more  acceptable. 
The  word  dragoon  was  a  thorn  in  my  ten- 
derest  p&rt,  that  rankled  and  lacerated  at 
every  stir.  In  a  moment  I  was  in  the  sad- 
dle, and  scarcely  seated,  when  at  once  all 
the  mauvais  honte  of  boyhood  left  me,  and 
I  felt  every  inch  a  man.  I  often  look  back 
to  that  moment  of  my  life,  ai^d,  comparing 
it  with  many  similar  ones,  cannot  help 
acknowledging  how  purely  is  the  self-pos- 
session which  so  often  wins  success  the 
result  of  some  slight  and  trivial  association. 
My  confidence  in  my  horsemanship  sug* 
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f^ested  moral  conraffe  of  a  very  diflferent 
kind,  and  I  felt  that  Charles  O'Malley 
curvettiDg  upon  a  thorough-bred,  and  the 
same  man  ambling  upon  a  shelty,  were  two 
and  rery  dissimilar  individuals. 

"No  chance  of  the  Captain,"  said  Mat- 
thew, who  had  returned  from  a  reconnais- 
sance upon  the  road  ;  '*  and  after  all  it*8  a 
tity,  for  the  day  is  getting  quite  favora- 
le." 

While  the  young  ladies  formed  pickets 
to  look  out  for  the  gallant  militaire,  I 
seized  the  opportunity  of  prosecuting  my 
acquaintance  with  Miss  Dashwood ;  ana, 
even  in  the  few  and  passing  observations 
that  fell  from  her,  learned  how  very  differ- 
ent an  order  of  being  she  was  from  all  I 
had  hitherto  seen  of  country  belles.  A 
mixture  of  courtesy  with  natveti — a  wish 
to  please,  with  a  certain  feminine  gentle- 
ness, that  always  flatters  a  man,  and  still 
more  a  boy  that  fain  would  be  one — gained 
momentarily  more  and  more  upon  me,  and 
put  me  also  on  my  mettle  to  prove  to  my 
fair  companion  that  I  was  not  altogether  a 
mere  uncultivated  and  unthinking  crea- 
ture, like  the  remainder  of  those  about  me. 
"  Here  he  is,  at  last,"  said  Helen  Blake, 
as  she  cantered  across  a  field,  waving  her 
handkerchief  as  a  signal  to  the  Captain, 
who  wa8  now  seen  approaching  at  a  brisk 
trot 

As  he  came  alon^,  a  small  fence  inter- 
vened ;  he  pressed  his  horse  a  little,  and, 
as  he  kissed  hands  to  the  fair  Helen,  cleared 
it  in  a  bound,  and  was  in  an  instant  in  the 
midst  of  us. 

"  He  sits  his  horse  like  a  man,  Misther 
Charles,"  said  the  old  huntsman ;  "  troth, 
we  must  give  him  the  worst  bit  of  it." 

Captain  Hammersley  was,  despite  all  the 
critical  acumen  with  which  1  canvassed 
him,  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  gentleman 
rider ;  indeea,  although  a  very  heavy  man, 
his  powerful  English  thoroughbred,  show- 
ing not  less  bone  than  blood,  took  away  all 
semblance  of  overweight ;  his  saddle,  well 
fitting  and  well  placed  ;  his  large  and 
broad-reined  snaffle;  his  own  costume  of 
black  coat,  leathers,  and  tops,  was  in  per- 
fect keeping,  and  even  to  his  heavy-hanaled 
hunting  whip  I  could  find  nothing  to  cavil 
at  As  he  rode  up  he  paid  his  respects  to 
the  ladies  in  his  usual  free  and  easy  manner, 
expressed  some  surprise,  but  no  regret,  at 
hearing  that  he  was  late,  and  never  deign- 
ing any  notice  of  Matthew  or  myself,  took 
his  place  beside  Miss  Dashwood,  with  whom 
he  conversed  in  a  low  and  under  tone. 

"  There  they  go,"  said  Matthew,  as  five 
or  six  dog8,  with  their  heads  up,  ran  yelp- 
ing along  a  furrow,  then  stopped,  howled 


again,  and  once  more  set  off  together.  In 
an  instant  all  was  commotion  in  the  little 
valley  below  us.  The  huntsman,  with  his 
hand  to  his  mouth,  was  calling  off  the 
stragglers,  and  the  whipper-in  following 
up  the  leading  dogs  with  the  rest  of  the 
pack.  "  They've  found  ! — they're  away ! " 
said  Matthew ;  and,  as  he  spoke,  a  great 
yell  burst  from  the  valley,  and  in  an  in- 
stant the  whole  pack  were  off  at  full  speed. 
Sather  more  intent  that  moment  upon 
showing  off  my  horsemanship  than  any- 
thing else,  I  dashed  spurs  into  Badger's 
sides,  and  turned  him  toward  a  rasping 
ditch  before  me  ;  over  we  went,  hurling 
down  behind  us  a  rotten  bank  of  clay  and 
small  stones,  showing  how  little  safety 
there  had  been  in  topping  instead  of  clear- 
ing it  at  a  bound.  Before  I  was  well  seat- 
ed again,  the  Captain  was  beside  me. 
"Now  for  it,  then,"  said  I ;  and  away  we 
went.  What  might  be  the  nature  of  his 
feelings  I  cannot  pretend  to  state,  but  my 
own  were  a  strange  mSlange  of  wild,  boy- 
ish enthusiasm,  revenge  and  recklessness. 
For  my  own  neck  I  cared  little — nothing  ; 
and,  as  I  led  the  way  by  half  a  length,  I 
muttered  to  myself,  "Let  him  follow  me 
fairly  this  day,  and  I  ask  no  more." 

The  dogs  had  got  somewhat  the  start  of 
us,  and,  as  they  were  in  full  cry,  and  go- 
ing fast,  we  were  a  little  behind.  A  thought 
therefore  struck  me  that,  by  appearing  to 
take  a  short  cut  upon  the  hounds,  I  should 
come  down  upon  the  river  where  its 
breadth  was  greatest,  and  thus,  at  one 
coup^  might  try  my  friend's  mettle  and  his 
horse's  performance  at  the  same  time.  On 
we  went,  our  speed  increasing,  till  the 
roar  of  the  river  we  were  now  approaching 
was  plainly  audible.  I  looked  half  around, 
and  now  perceived  the  Captain  was  stand- 
ing in  his  stiiTups,  as  if  to  obtain  a  view 
of  what  was  before  him:  otherwise  his 
countenance  was  calm  and  unmoved,  and 
not  a  muscle  betrayed  that  he  was  not 
cantering  on  a  parade.  I  fixed  myself  firm- 
ly in  my  seat,  shook  my  horse  a  little  to- 
gether, and  with  a  shout  whose  import 
every  Galway  hunter  well  knows,  rushed 
him  at  the  nver.  I  saw  the  water  dashing 
among  the  large  stones,  I  heard  its  splash, 
I  felt  a  bound  like  the  ricochet  of  a  shot, 
and  we  were  over,  but  so  narrowly  that  the 
bank  had  yielded  beneath  his  hind  legs, 
and  it  needed  a  bold  effort  of  the  noble 
animal  to  regain  his  footing.  Scarcely  was 
he  once  more  firm,  when  Hammersley  flew 
by  me,  taking  the  lead,  and  sitting  quietly 
in  his  saddle,  as  if  racing.  I  know  of  lit- 
tle in  all  my  after-life  Tike  the  agony  of 
that  moment ;  for  although  I  was  &r,  very 
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far,  from  wishing  real  ill  to  him,  yet  I 
would  gladly  have  broken  my  leg  or  my 
arm  if  ho  could  not  have  been  able  to  fol- 
low me.  And  now,  there  he  was,  actually 
a  length  and  a  half  in  advance  I  and,  worse 
than  all.  Miss  Dashwood  must  have  wit- 
nessed the  whole,  and  doubtless  his  leap 
over  the  river  was  better  and  bolder  than 
mine.  One  consolation  yet  remained,  and 
while  I  whispered  it  to  myself  I  felt  com- 
forted asain.  **  His  is  an  English  mare — 
tliey  understand  these  leaps — -but  what  can 
he  make  of  a  Galway  wall  ?  "  The  ques- 
tion was  soon  to  bo  solved.  Before  us, 
about  three  fields,  were  the  hounds  still  in 
full  cry ;  a  large  stone  wall  lay  between, 
and  to  it  we  both  directed  our  course  to- 
gether. **  Ila  I "  thought  I,  *•  he  is  floored 
at  last,"  as  I  i)erceived  that  tlio  Captain 
held  his  horse  rather  more  in  hand,  and 
suffered  me  to  lead.  "Now,  then,  for 
it ! "  So  saying,  I  rode  at  the  largest  part 
I  could  And,  well  knowing  that  i^adger's 
powers  were  here  in  their  element.  One 
spring,  one  plunge,  and  away  we  were,  gal- 
loping along  at  tlie  other  side.  Not  so  the 
Captain  :  his  horse  had  refused  the  fence, 
ana  he  was  now  taking  a  circuit  of  the 
Held  for  another  trial  of  it. 

'*  Pounded,  by  Jove  ! "  said  I,  as  I  turn- 
ed round  in  my  saddle  to  observe  him. 
Once  more  she  came  at  it,  and  once  more 
baulked,  rearing  up  at  the  same  time,  al- 
most so  as  to  fall  backward. 

My  triumph  was  complete,  and  I  again 
was  about  to  follow  the  hounds,  when, 
throwing  a  look  back,  I  saw  Ilammersley 
clearing  the  wall  in  a  most  splendid  man- 
ner, and  taking  a  stretch  of  at  least  thir- 
teen feet  beyond  it.  Once  more  he  was  on 
my  flanks,  and  the  contest  renewed.  What- 
ever might  be  the  sentiments  of  the  riders 
(mine  1  confess  to),  between  the  horses  it 
now  became  a  tremendous  struggle.  The 
English  mare,  though  evidently  superior 
in  stride  and  strength,  was  slightly  over- 
weighted, and  had  not,  besides,  that  cat- 
like activity  an  Irish  horse  possesses ;  so 
that  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  on 
either  side  were  about  equalized.  For 
about  half  an  hour  now  the  pace  was  aw- 
ful. We  rode  side  by  side,  taking  our  leaps 
exactly  at  the  same  instant,  and  not  four 
feet  apart.  The  hounds  were  still  consid- 
erably in  advance,  and  were  heading  to- 
ward the  Shannon,  when  suddenly  the  fox 
doubled,  took  the  hill-side,  and  made  for 
Dangan.  "  Now,  then,  comes  the  trial  of 
strength,"  I  said,  half  aloud,  as  I  threw 
my  eye  up  a  steep  and  rugged  mountain, 
covered  with  wild  furze  and  tall  heath, 
around  the  crest  of  which  ran,  in  a  zig-zag 


direction,  a  broken  and  dilapidated  wall, 
once  the  inclosure  of  a  deer-park.  This 
wall,  which  varied  from  four  to  six  feet  in 
height,  was  of  solid  masonry,  and  would, 
in  the  most  favorable  ground,  liave  been  a 
bold  leap.  Here,  at  the  summit  of  a 
mountain,  with  not  a  yard  of  footing,  it 
was  absolutely  desperation. 

By  the  time  that  we  reached  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  the  fox,  followed  closely  by  the 
hounds,  had  passed  through  a  breach  in 
the  wall,  while  Matthew  Blake,  with  the 
huntsmen  and  whipper-in,  were  riding 
along  in  search  of  a  gap  to  lead  the  hoisei 
through.  Before  I  put  spurs  to  Badger, 
to  face  the  hill,  I  turned  one  look  toward 
Hammersley.  There  was  a  slight  carl, 
half-smile,  half-sneer  upon  his  lip,  tliat 
actually  maddened  me,  and  had  a  preci- 
pico  yawned  beneath  my  feet,  I  snonld 
have  dashed  at  it  after  tliat.  The  ascent 
was  so  steep  that  I  was  obliged  to  take  the 
hill  in  a  slanting  direction,  and  even  thoj^ 
the  loose  footing  rendered  it  dangerouB  in 
the  extreme. 

At  length  I  reached  the  crest,  where  the 
wall,  more  than  five  feet  in  height,  stood 
frowning  above  and  seeming  to  defy  me.  I 
turned  my  horse  full  round,  eo  that  hit 
very  chest  almost  touched  the  stones,  aod, 
with  a  bold  cut  of  the  whip  and  a  loud 
halloo,  the  gallant  animal  rose,  as  if  rear- 
ing, pawed  for  an  instant   to  regain  bis 
balance,  and  then,  with  a  frightful  stmg- 
glo,  fell  backward,  and  rolled  from  top  to 
bottom  of  the  hill,  carrying  mo  along  with 
him  ;  the  last  object  that  crossed  myaigh^ 
as  I  lay  bruised  and  motionless,  beiDC  the 
Captain,  as  he  took  the  wall  in  a  wj;w% 
leap,  and  disappeared  at  the  other  sidft 
After  a  few  scrambling  efforts   to  rtM^ 
Badger  regained  his  legs  and  stood  beaida 
me ;  but  such  was  the  shock  and  concur 
sion  of  my  fall,  that  all  the  objects  aronnd 
seemed  wavering  and  floating  before  D^ 
while  showers  of  bright  sparks  fell  in  my- 
riads before  my  eyes.     I  tried  to  rise,  bw 
fell  back  helpless.    Cold  perspiration  broto 
over  my  forehead,  and  1  fainted.    Froa 
that  moment  I  can  remember  nothing,  till 
I  felt  myself  galloping  along  at  full  ap^ 
upon  a  level  table-land,  with  the  hounda 
about  three  fields  in  advance,  Hammersl^ 
riding  foremost,  and  taking  all  his  leapi 
coolly  as  ever.     As  I  swayed  to  either  siot 
upon  my  saddle,  from  weakness,  I  waalorf 
to  all  thought  or  recollection,  save  a  flick- 
ering memory  of  some  plan  of  vengeance 
which  still  urged  me  forward.    The  cha* 
had  now  lasted  above  an  hour,  and  both 
hounds  and  horses  began  to  feel  the  p^ 
at  which  they  were  going.    As  for  in«^  * 
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rode  mechanically;  I  neither  knew  nor 
cared  for  the  dangers  before  me.  My  eye 
rested  on  bnt  one  object ;  my  whole  being 
was  concentrated  npon  one  TBgue  and  un- 
defined sense  of  revenge.  At  this  instant 
the  huntsman  came  alongside  of  me. 

*'  Are  vou  hnrted,  Misther  Charles  ?  did 
you  fall? — ^your  cheek  is  all  blood,  and 
your  coat  is  torn  in  two;  and,  Mother  o' 
God.  his  boot  is  ground  to  powder ;  he 
does  not  hear  me.  Oh,  pull  up — pull  up, 
for  the  love  of  the  Virgin ;  there's  the 
clover  field,  and  the  sunk  fence  before 
you,  and  you'll  be  killed  on  the  spot." 

"Where?"  cried  I,  with  the  cry  of  a 
madman,  "  where's  the  clover  field  ? — 
Where's  the  snnk  fence  ?  Ha  I  I  see  it — I 
see  it  now." 

So  saying,  I  dashed  the  rowels  into  my 
horse's  flanks,  and  in  an  instant  was  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  poor  fellow's  remon- 
strances. Another  moment,  I  was  beside 
the  Captain.  He  turned  round  as  I  came 
up  ;  the  same  smile  was  upon  his  mouth — 
I  could  have  struck  him.  About  three 
hundred  yards  before  ns  lay  the  sunk 
fence  :  its  breadth  was  about  twenty  feet, 
and  a  wall  of  close  brickwork  formed  its 
face.  Over  this  the  hounds  were  now 
clambering;  some  succeeded  in  crossing, 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  fell  back 
howling  into  the  ditch. 

I  turned  toward  Hammersley.  He  was 
standing  high  in  his  stirrups,  and,  as  He 
looked  toward  the  yawning  fence,  down 
which  the  do^s  were  tumbling  in  masses,  I 
thought  (perhaps  it  was  but  a  thought) 
that  his  cheek  was  paler.  I  looked  again, 
he  was  palling  at  his  horse ;  ha !  it  was 
true  then,  he  would  not  face  it.  I  turned 
round  in  my  saddle — looked  him  full  in 
the  face,  ana,  as  I  pointed  with  my  whip 
to  the  leap,  called  out  in  a  voice  hoarse 
with  passion,  "  Come  on."  I  saw  no  more. 
All  objects  were  lost  to  me  from  that  mo- 
ment. When  next  my  senses  cleared  I  was 
standing  amid  the  dogs,  where  they  had 
just  kuled.  Badger  stood  blown  and 
trembling  beside  me,  his  head  drooping, 
and  his  flanks  gored  with  spur  marks.  1 
looked  about,  but  all  consciousness  of  the 
past  had  fled  ;  the  concussion  of  my  fall 
had  shaken  my  intellect,  and  I  was  like 
one  but  half  awake.  One  glimpse,  short 
and  fleeting,  of  what  was  taking  place,  shot 
through  my  brain,  as  old  Brackely  whis- 
pered to  me,  **  By  my  soul  ye  did  lor  the 
Captain  there."  I  turned  a  vague  look 
upon  him,  apd  my  eyes  fell  upon  the  figure 
of  a  man  that  lay  stretched  and  bleeding 
upon  a  4oor  before  me.  His  pale  face  was 
crossed  with  a  purple  stream  of  blood,  that 


trickled  from  a  wound  beside  his  eyebrow; 
his  arms  lay  motionless  and  heavily  at 
either  side.  I  knew  him  not.  A  loud  re- 
port of  a  pistol  aroused  me  from  my  stu- 
por ;  I  looked  back.  I  saw  a  crowd  that 
broke  suddenly  asunder,  and  fied  right  and 
left.  I  heard  a  heavy  crash  npon  the 
ground ;  I  pointed  with  my  finger,  for  I 
could  not  utter  a  word. 

^^  It  is  the  English  mare,  yer  honor;  she 
was  a  beauty  this  morning,  but  she's  broke 
her  shoulder-bone,  and  both  her  legs,  and 
it  was  best  to  put  her  out  of  pain«" 


CHAPTER  V. 


THB  DRAWIMO-ROOM. 


OsT  the  fourth  day  following  the  adven- 
ture detailed  in  the  last  chapter  I  made 
my  appearance  in  the  drawing-room ;  my 
cheek  well  blanched  by  copious  bleeding, 
and  my  step  tottering  and  uncertain.  On 
entering  the  room  I  looked  about  in  vain 
for  some  one  who  might  give  me  an  insight 
into  the  occurrences  of  the  four  preceding 
days,  but  no  one  was  to  be  met  with.  The 
laaies,  I  learned,  were  out  riding  ;  Matthew 
was  buying  a  new  setter ;  Mr.  Blake  was 
canvassing  ;  and  Captain  Hammersley  was 
in  bed.  Where  was  Miss  Dashwood  ? — in 
her  room ;  and  Sir  George  ? — he  was  with 
Mr.  Bldike. 

**  What !  canvassing  too  ?  " 

*' Troth,  that  same  was  possible,"  was 
the  intelligent  reply  of  the  old  butler,  at 
which  I  could  not  help  smiling.  I  sat 
down,  therefore,  in  the  easiest  chair  I 
could  find,  and,  unfolding  the  county 
paper,  resolved  upon  learning  how  matters 
were  going  on  in  the  political  world.  But, 
somehow,  whether  the  editor  was  not 
brilliant^  or  the  fire  was  hot,  or  that  my 
own  dreams  were  pleasanter  to  indulge  in 
than  his  fancies,  1  fell  sound  asleep. 

How  differently  is  the  mind  attuned  to 
the  active  busy  world  of  thought  and 
action,  when  awakened  from  sleep  by  any 
sudden  and  rude  summons  to  arise  and  be 
stirring,  and  when  called  into  existence  by 
the  sweet  and  silvery  notes  of  softest 
music,  stealing  over  the  senses,  and  while 
they  impart  awakening  thoughts  of  bliss 
and  beauty,  scarcely  dissipating  the  dreary 
influence  of  slumber  !  Such  was  my  first 
thought  as,  with  closed  lids,  the  thrilling 
chords  of  a  harp  broke  upon  my  sleep, 
and  aroused  me  to  a  feeling  of  unutterable 
pleasure.  I  turned  gently  round  in  my 
chair,  and  beheld  Miss  Dashwood.    She 
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was  seated  in  a  recess  of  an  old-fashioned 
window  ;  the  pale  yellow  glow  of  a  wintry 
sun  at  evening  fell  upon  her  beautiful  hair 
and  tinged  it  with  such  a  light  as  I  have 
often  since  then  seen  in  Rembrandt's  pic- 
tures ;  her  head  leaned  ui>on  the  liarp,  and, 
as  she  struck  its  chords  at  random,  I  saw 
that  her  mind  was  far  away  from  all  around 
her.  As  I  looked,  she  suddenly  started 
from  her  leaning  attitude,  and,  parting 
back  her  curls  from  her  brow,  she  preluded 
a  few  chords,  and  then  sighed  forth,  rather 
than  sang,  that  most  beautiful  of  Moore's 
Melodies, — 

/'  She  is  far  from  the  land  where  her  young  hero 
sleeps.*' 

Never  before  had  such  pathos,  such  deep 
utterance  of  feeling,  met  my  astonished 
sense  ;  I  listened  breathlessly  as  the  tears 
fell  one  by  one  down  my  cheek  ;  my  bosom 
heaved  and  fell ;  and,  when  she  ceased,  I 
hid  my  head  between  my  hands  and  sobbed 
aloud.  In  an  instant  she  was  beside  me, 
and  placing  her  hand  upon  my  shoulder, 
said, 

*'  Poor  dear  boy,  I  never  suspected  you 
of  being  there,  or  I  should  not  have  sung 
that  mournful  air." 

I  started  and  looked  up,  and  from  what 
I  know  not,  but  she  suddenly  crimsoned  to 
her  very  forehead,  while  she  added  in  a 
less  assured  tone, 

"I  hope,  Mr.  O'Malley,  that  you  are 
much  better,  and  I  trust  there  is  no  im- 
prudence in  your  being  here." 

"For  the  latter  I  shall  not  answer,"  said 
I,  with  a  sickly  smile  ;  "but  already  I  feel 
your  music  has  done  me  service." 

**  Then  let  mo  sing  more  for  you." 

'^  If  I  am  to  have  a  choice,  I  should  say, 
sit  down,  and  let  me  hear  you  talk  to  me. 
My  illness  and  the 'doctor  together  liave 
made  wild  work  of  my  poor  brain  ;  but,  if 
you  will  talk  to  me " 

''Well,  then,  what  shall  it  be  about? 
Shall  I  tell  you  a  fairy  tale  ?  " 

"  I  need  it  not :  I  feel  I  am  in  one  this 
instant." 

"  Well,  then,  what  say  you  to  a  legend, 
for  I  am  rich  in  my  stores  of  them  ?' 

*'  The  O'Malleys  have  their  chronicles, 
wild  and  barbarous  enough,  without  the 
aid  of  Thor  and  Woden." 

**  Then,  shall  wo  chat  of  every-day 
matters  ?  Should  you  like  to  hear  how 
the  election  and  the  canvass  go  on  ?  " 

•'Yes,  of  all  things." 

''Well,  then,  most  favorably.  Two 
baronies,  with  most  unspeakable  names, 
have  declared  for  us,  and  confidence  is 


rapidly  increasing  among  our  parir.  Thii 
I  learned  by  chance  yesterday ;  for  vm 
never  permits  us  to  know  anything  of  tkaie 
matters — not  even  the  names  of  the  candi- 
dates." 

"  Well,  that  was  the  very  point  I  iru 
coming  to,  for  the  government  were  about 
to  send  down  some  one  just  as  I  Irft  home; 
and  I  am  most  anxious  to  learn  who  it  vl^ 

"Then  am  I  utterly  valueless;  fori 
really  can't  say  what  party  the  government 
espouses,  and  only  know  of  our  own.*' 

"  Quite  enough  for  me  that  vou  wish  it 
success,"  said  I,  gallantly.  "  Perhaps  yoa 
can  tell  me  if  my  uncle  has  heard  of  mf 
accident  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes  ;  but  somehow  he  has  not  beea 
here  himself,  but  sent  a  friend — a  Mr. 
Considinc,  I  think ;  a  very  strange  person 
he  seemed.  He  demanded  to  see  pap^ 
and,  it  seems,  asked  him  if  your  misfortune 
had  been  a  thing  of  his  contrivance,  and 
whether  he  was  ready  to  explain  his  con- 
duct about  it ;  and,  in  fact,  I  believe  he  ii 
mad." 

"Heaven  confound  him,"  I  muttered 
between  my  teeth. 

"  And  then  he  wished  to  have  an  inte^ 
view  with  Captain  Hammersley  ;  howeveri 
he  is  too  ill ;  but  as  the  doctor  hoped  he 
might  be  down-stairs  in  a  week,  Mr,  Coft' 
sidine  kindly  hinted  that  he  should  waiL" 

"  Oh,  then,  do  tell  me  how  is  the  Guf' 
tain." 

"  Very  much  bruised,  very  much  diafif 
ured,  they  say,"  said  she,  half  smilinjfi 
"but  not  so  much  hurt  in  body  asm 
mind." 

"As  how,  may  I  ask  ?"  said  I,  viik 
an  appearance  of  innocence. 

"1  don't  exactly  understand  it;  but  it 
would  ap{)ear  that  there  was  something 
like  rivalry  among  you  gentlemen  chi^ 
seurs  on  that  luckless  morning,  and  that 
while  you  paid  the  penalty  of  a  brota 
head,  he  was  destined  to  lose  his  horse  and 
break  his  arm." 

"I  certainly  am  sorry — most  sincer^ 
sorry  for  any  share  I  might  have  had  la 
the  catastropno  ;  and  my  greatest  regret,! 
confess,  arises  from  the  fact  that  I  wiottli 
cause  you  unhappiness." 

"  J/e— pray  explain  ?  " 

"  Why,  as  Captain  Hammersley—" 

"  Mr.  O'Malley,  you  are  too  young  iw^ 
to  make  me  suspect  you  have  an  intentidj 
to  offend  ;  but,  I  caution  you,  never  repe** 
this.'' 

I  saw  that  I  had  transgressed,  but  ho*» 
I  most  honestly  confess,  I  could  not  guaij 
for  though  I  certainly  was  the  senior  oj 
my  fair  companion  in  years,  I  was  dOp 
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down  his  spectacles  from  his  forehead,  and 
CMting  a  half-angry  look  at  Sir  George,  for 
that  he  had  suspected  to  be  a  doubt  of  his 
Teracity. 

"The  General  does  not  know,  maybe, 
that  that  is,"  said  some  one. 

*'lt  is  the  dead  agent,"  says  Mr.  Blake, 
''who  always  provides  substitutes  for  any 
voters  that  may  have  died  since  the  last  elec- 
tion. A  very  important  fact  in  statistics  may 
thofl  bo  gathered  from  the  poll-books  of 
thifl  county,  which  proves  it  to  be  the 
liealthiest  nart  of  Europe — a  freeholder 
lun  not  diea  in  it  for  the  last  fifty  ycai*s." 

"The  *  Kiltopher  boys '  won't  come  this 
time — ^they  say  there's  no  use  trying  to  vote 
when  so  many  were  transported  last  assizes 
lor  perjury." 

**They*re  poor-spirited  creatures,"  said 
another. 

"Not  they — they  areas  decent  boys  as 
any  we  have — they  re  willing  to  wreck  the 
town  for  fifty  shillings'  wortli  of  spirits  ; 
beBides,  if  they  don't  vote  for  the  county, 
they  will  for  the  borough." 

This  declaration  seemed  to  restore  these 
interesting  individuals  to  favor,  and  now 
all  attention  was  turned  towardjs  Bodkin, 
who  was  detailing  the  plan  of  a  grand  at- 
tack upon  the  polling-booths,  to  be  headed 
hfhiniselL  By  this  time  all  the  prudence 
ttd  guardedness  of  the  party  had  given 
way— whisky  was  in  the  ascendant,  and 
w«y  bold  stroke  of  election  policy,  every 
cnnning  artifice,  every  ingenious  device, 
was  detailed  and  applauded,  in  a  manner 
which  proved  that  self-respect  was  not  the 
iaevitable  gift  of  ''mountain  dew." 

The  mirth  and  fun  grew  momentarily 
more  boisterous,  and  Miles  Bodkin,  who 
had  twice  before  been  prevented  proposing 
•Mne  toast,  by  a  telegraphic  signal  from 
tile  other  end  of  the  table,  now  swore  that 
Wrthing  should  prevent  him*  any  longer, 
ttd  rising  with  a  smoking  tumbler  in  his 
™1,  delivered  himself  as  follows  : 

/'No,  no,  Phil  Blake,  ye  needn't  be 
vinkiu'  at  me  that  way — it's  little  I  care 
IwtheBpawn  of  the  ouldserpcnt."  [Hero 
ff*»tcheer8  greeted  the  speaker,  in  which, 
without  well  knowing  why,  I  heartily  join- 
^]  "I'm  going  to  give  a  toast,  boys — a 
'^good  toast — none  of  your  sentimental 
thia^  about  wall-flowers,  or  the  vernal 
^uinox,  or  that  kind  of  thing,  but  a  sen- 
ubie,  patriotic,  manly,  intre])id  toast ;  a 
|<Myou  must  drink  in  the  most  universal, 
'•borions,  and  awful  manner— do  ye  see 
^w  ?"  [Loud  cheers.]  "  If  any  man  of 
7^  here  present  doesn't  drain  this  toast  to 
^  bottom— (here  the  speaker  looked  fix- 
tfy  at  me,  as  did  the  rest  of  the  company) 


— then,  by  the  great  gun  of  Athlone,  VM 
make  him  eat  the  decanter,  glass  stopper 
and  all,  for  the  good  of  his  digestion— si'ye 
see  now  ?" 

The  cheering  at  this  mild  determination 
prevented  my  nearing  what  followed  ;  but 
the  peroration  consisted  in  a  very  glowing 
eulogy  upon  some  person  unknown,  and  a 
speedy  return  to  him  as  member  for  Gal- 
way.  Amid  all  the  noise  and  tumult  at 
this  critical  moment,  nearly  every  eye  at 
the  table  was  turned  upon  me ;  and,  as  I 
concluded  that  they  had  been  drinking  my 
uncle's  health,  I  thundered  away  at  the 
mahogany  with  all  my  energy.  At  length, 
the  hip,  hipping  over,  and  comparative 
quiet  restored,  I  rose  from  my  seat  to  return 
thanks — but  strange  enough,  Sir  George 
Dashwood  did  so  likewise ;  and  there  we  both 
stood  amid  an  uproar  that  might  well  have 
shaken  the  courage  of  more  practiced  ora- 
tors ;  while  from  every  side  came  cries  of 
"Hear,  hear" — **Go  on,  Sir  George" — 
** Speak  out.  General"— ''Sit down,  Char- 
ley -^—^  Confound  the  boy"—*'  Knock  the 
legs  from  under  him,"  etc.  Not  under- 
standing why  Sir  George  should  interfere 
with  what  I  regarded  as  my  peculiar  duty, 
I  resolved  not  to  give  way,  and  avowed  this 
determination  in  no  very  equivocal  tenns. 
**  In  that  case,"  said  the  General,  "  I  am  to 
suppose  that  the  young  gentleman  moves 
an  amendment  to  your  proposition  ;  and, 
as  the  etiquette  is  in  his  favor,  I  yield." — 
Here  he  resumed  his  place,  amid  a  most 
terrific  scene  of  noise  and  tumult,  while 
several  humane  proposals,  as  to  my  treat- 
ment, were  made  around  me,  and  a  kind 
suggestion  thrown  out  to  break  my  neck, 
by  a  near  neighbor.  Mr.  Bluke  at  length 
prevailed  upon  the  party  to  hear  what  I 
had  to  say — for  he  was  certain  I  should  not- 
detain  them  above  a  minute.  The  commo- 
tion having  in  some  measure  subsidod,  I 
began  :  *'  Gentleman,  as  the  adopted  son 
of  the  worthy  man  whose  health  you  have 

just  drunk "     Heaven   knows  how  I 

should  have  continued — but  here  mv  elo- 
quonce  was  met  by  such  a  ronr  of  laughing 
as  I  never  before  listened  to  ;  from  one  end 
of  the  board  to  the  other  it  was  one  con- 
tinued shout,  and  went  on,  too,  as  if  all 
the  spare  lungs  of  the  party  had  been  kept 
in  reserve  for  the  occasion.  I  turned  from 
one  to  the  other — I  tried  to  smile,  and 
seemed  to  participate  in  the  joke,  but  fail- 
ed ;  I  frowned — ^I  looked  savagely  about 
where  I  could  see  enough  to  turn  my  wrath 
thitherward ;  and,  as  it  chanced,  not  in 
vain  ;  for  Mr.  Miles  Bodkin,  with  an  in- 
tuitive perception  of  my  wishes,  most  sud- 
denly ceased  his  mirth,  and,  assuming  a 
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look  of  frowning  defiance  that  had  done 
him  good  service  npon  many  former  occa- 
sions, rose  and  said  : 

**  Well,  sir,  I  hope  you're  proud  of  your- 
self— ^you've  made  a  nice  beginning  of  it, 
and  a  pretty  story  you'll  hare  for  your 
uncle.  But  if  you'd  like  to  break  the  news 
by  a  letter,  the  General  will  have  great 
pleasure  in  franking  it  for  you  ;  for,  by  tlie 
rock  of  Casliel,  we'll  carry  him  in  against 
all  the  O'Malleys  that  ever  cheated  the 
Sheriff." 

Scarcely  were  the  words  uttered,  when  I 
seized  my  wine  glass,  and  hurled  it  with  all 
my  force  at  his  head  ;  so  sudden  was  the 
act,  and  so  true  tlio  aim,  that  Mr.  Bodkin 
measured  his  length  upon  the  floor  ere  his 
friends  could  appreciate  his  late  eloquent 
effusion.  The  scene  now  became  terrific  ; 
for  though  the  I'edoubted  Miles  was  hors 
de  combat^  his  friends  made  a  tremendous 
rush  at,  and  would  infallibly  have  succeed- 
ed in  capturing  mc,  had  not  Blake  and 
four  or  five  others  interposed.  Amid  a 
desperate  struggle,  which  lasted  for  some 
minutes,  I  was  torn  from  the  spot,  carried 
bodily  up-stairs,  and  pitched  headlong  into 
my  own  room,  where,  having  doubly  lock- 
ed the  door  on  the  outside,  they  left  me  to 
my  own  cool  and  not  over-agreeable  re- 
flections. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THB  FLIGHT  FROM  GURT-NA-MORBA. 

It  was  by  one  of  those  sudden  and  inex- 
plicable revulsions  which  occasionally  re- 
store to  sense  and  intellect  the  maniac  of 
years'  standing,  that  I  was  no  sooner  left 
alone  in  my  chamber  than  I  became  per- 
fectly sober!  The  fumes  of  the  wine — and 
I  had  drunk  deeply — were  dissipated  at 
once  ;  my  head,  which  but  a  moment  be- 
fore was  half  wild  with  excitement,  was 
now  cool,  calm,  and  collected;  and, 
stranger  than  all,  I,  who  had  only  an  hour 
since  entered  the  dining-room  with  all  the 
unsuspecting  freshness  of  boyhood,  be- 
came, by  a  mighty  bound,  a  man — a  man 
in  all  my  feelings  of  responsibility,  a  man 
who,  repelling  an  insult  by  an  outrage, 
had  resolved  to  stake  his  life  upon  the 
chance.  In  an  instant  a  new  era  in  life 
had  opened  before  me — the  light-headed 
gayety  which  fearlessness  and  youth  im- 
part, was  replaced  by  one  absorbing 
thought — one  all-engrossing,  all-pervading 
impression,  that  if  I  did  not  follow  up  my 
quarrel  with  Bodkin,  I  was  dishonored  anci 
disgraced ;  my  little  knowledge  of  such 


matters  not  being  sufficient  to  assure  me 
that  I  was  now  the  aggressor,  and  that 
any  further  steps  in  the  affair  should  come 
from  his  side. 

So  thoroughly  did  my  own  griefs  occupy 
me,  that  I  \\i\A  no  thought  for  the  disap- 
pointment my  poor  uncle  was  destined  to 
meet  with  in  hearing  that  the  Blake  inte^ 
est  was  lost  to  him,  and  .the  former  breach 
between  the  families  irreparably  widened 
by  the  events  of  the  evening.  Escape  wm 
my  fii-st  thought ;  but  how  to  accomplish 
it  ? — the  door,  a  solid  one  of  Irish  oak» 
doubly  locked  and  bolted,  defied  all  my 
efforts  to  break  it  open ;  the  window  wag 
at  least    five-and-twenty  feet   from  the 

f  round,  and  not  a  tree  near  to  swing  into, 
shouted,  I  called  aloud,  I  opened  the 
sash,  and  tried  if  any  one  outside  were 
within  hearing ;  but  in  vain.  Weary  and 
exhausted,  I  sat  down  upon  nry  bed  and 
niminated  over  my  fortunes.  Vengeance 
—  quick,  entire,  decisive  vengeance— I 
thirsted  and  panted  for;  and  every  mo- 
ment I  lived  under  the  insult  inflicted  on 
me,  seemed  an  a^e  of  torturing  and  mad- 
dening agony.  1  rose  with  a  leap;  a 
thought  had  ]ust  occurred  to  me.  I  drew 
the  bed  toward  the  window,  and  fastening 
the  sheet  to  one  of  the  posts  withafinn 
knot,  I  twisted  it  into  a  rope,  and  let  my- 
self down  to  within  about  twelve  feet  of 
the  ground,  when  I  let  go  my  hold,  and 
dropj)ed  upon  the  grass  beneath,  safe  and 
uninjured.  A  thin  misty  rain  was  falling, 
and  I  now  perceived,  for  the  first  time, 
that  in  my  haste  I  had  forgotten  my  hat; 
this  thought,  however,  gave  me  little  un- 
easiness, and  I  took  my  way  toward  the  ■ 
stable,  resolving,  if  I  could,  to  saddle  my 
horse,  and  get  on  before  any  intimation  « 
my  escape  reached  the  family. 

When  I  gained  the  yard  all  was  quiet 
and  deserted  ;  the  servants  were  doubtlett 
enjoying  themselves  below  stairs ;  and  I 
met  no  one  in  the  way.  I  entered  the 
stable,  threw  the  saddle  upon  "  Badger," 
and,  before  five  minutes  from  my  descent 
from  the  window,  was  galloping  toward 
O'Malley  Castle  at  a  pace  that  defied  p^^ 
suit,  had  any  one  thought  of  it. 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  on  a  dark  win- 
try moniing  as  I  led  my  horse  through  the 
well-known  defiles  of  out^houses  and  sta- 
bles which  formed  the  long  line  of  offices 
to  my  uncle's  house.  As  yet  no  one  was 
stirring  ;  and  as  I  wished  to  have  my  ani- 
val  a  secret  from  the  family,  after  prori^ 
ing  for  the  wants  of  my  gallant  gray,! 
lifted  the  latch  of  the  kitchen  door— no 
other  fastening  being  ever  thought  neces- 
sary, even  at  night — and  gently  groped 
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nyvay  toward  the  Btairs  :  all  was  perfect- 
ly BtilL  and  the  eilence  now  recalled  me  to 
reflection  as  to  what  course  I  should  pur- 
ine. It  was  all-important  that  my  uncle 
should  know  nothing  of  myquarrel,  other- 
wise he  would  inevitably  make  it  his  own, 
ind,  by  treating  me  like  a  boy  in  the  mat- 
ter, give  the  whole  affair  the  very  turn  I 
noflt  dreaded.  Then,  as  to  Sir  Harry 
Boyle,  he  would  most  certainly  turn  the 
thole  thing  into  ridicule,  make  a  good 
itory,  perhaps  a  song  out  of  it,  and  laugh 
it  m]f  notions  of  demanding  satisfaction. 
OoDflidine,  I  knew,  was  my  man  ;  but  tlien 
be  was  at  Athlone — at  least  so  my  uncle's 
letter  mentioned  ;  perhaps  he  might  have 
letnmed ;  if  not,  to  Athlone  I  should  set 
rff  at  once.    So  resolving,  I  stole  noiseless- 

Sup-etairs,  and  reached  the  door  of  the 
onut*s  chamber  ;  I  opened  it  gently,  and 
Jntered  ;  and,  though  my  step  was  almost 
imperceptible  to  myself,  it  was  quite  suffi- 
cient to  alarm  the  watcliful  occupant  of 
the  room,  who,  springing  up  in  his  bed, 
iemanded  grufflv  "  Whos  there  ?" 

*•  Charles,  sir,'^'  said  I,  shutting  the  door 
Btrefully,  and  approaching  his  bed-side. 
"Charrcs  O'Malley,  sir.  Fm  come  to  have 
ibit  of  your  advice  and,  as  the  affair  won't 
keep.  I  have  been  obliged  to  disturb 
yon." 

"Never  mind,  Charley,"  said  the  Count; 
"ait  down,  there's  a  chair  somewhere  near 
tie  bed — have  you  found  it  ?  There — well 
now,  what  is  it  ?    What  news  of  Blake  ?" 

"Very  bad;  no  worse.  But  it  is  not 
tiictly  that  I  came  about ;  I've  got  into  a 
•cape,  sir." 

"Eun  off  with  one  of  the  daughters," 
■ttd  Considine.  "  By  jingo,  I  knew  what 
those  artful* devils  would  be  after." 

"Not  so  bad  as  that,"  said  I,  laughing. 
**It'8  just  a  row,  a  kind  of  squabble ; 
•wnething  that  must  come — " 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  Count,  brightening 
i^p;  "say  you  so,  Charley  ?    Begad,  the 

?ung  ones  will  beat  us  all  out  of  the  field, 
ho  is  it  with — ^not  old  Blake  himself — 
how  wag  it  ?  tell  me  all." 

I  immediately  detailed  the  whole  events 
J*  the  preceding  chapter,  as  well  as  his 
"ttiaent  interruptions  would  permit,  and 
•wicluded  by  askmg  what  further  step  was 
"ow  to  be  taken,  as  I  was  resolved  the 
*»tter  should  be  concluded  before  it  came 
w  m?  uncle's  ears, 

** There  you  are  all  right ;  quite  correct, 
y  boy.  But  there  are  many  points  I 
yould  have  wished  otherwise  in  the  con- 
*«ct  of  the  affair  hitherto." 

Conceiving  that  he  was  displeased  at  my 
Mdance  and  boldness,  I  was  about  to 


commence  a  kind  of  defense,  when  he 
added — 

^^  Because,  you  see,"  said  he,  assuming 
an  oracular  tone  of  voice,  **  throwing  a 
wine-glass,  with  or  without  wine,  in  a 
man's  face,  is  merely,  as  you  may  observe, 
a  mark  of  denial  and  displeasure  at  some 
observation  he  may  have  made,  not  in  any 
wise  intended  to  injure  him,  further  than 
in  the  wound  to  his  honor  at  being  so  in- 
sulted, for  which,  of  course,  he  must  sub- 
sequently call  you  out.  Whereas,  Charley, 
in  the  present  case,  the  view  I  take  is 
different ;  the  expression  of  Mr.  Bodkin, 
as  regards  your  uncle,  was  insulting  to  a 
degree — ^gratuitously  offensive,  and  war- 
ranting a  blow.  Therefore,  my  boy,  you 
should,  under  such  circumstances,  have 
preferred  aiming  at  him  with  a  decanter — 
a  cut-glass  decanter,  well  aimed  and  low, 
I  have  seen  do  effective  service.  How- 
ever, as  you  remark  it  was  your  first  thing 
of  the  kind,  I  am  pleased  with  you — very 
much  pleased  with  you.  Now,  then,  for 
the  next  step."  So  saying,  he  arose  from 
his  bed,  and  striking  a  li^ht  with  a  tinder- 
box,  proceeded  to  drees  himself  as  leisurely 
as  if  for  a  dinner  party,  talking  all  the 
while. 

"  I  will  just  take  Godfrey's  tax-cart  and 
the  roan  mare  on  to  Meelish  ;  put  them 
up  at  the  little  inn — it  is  not  above  a  mile 
from  Bodkin's — and  I'll  go  over  and  settle 
the  thing  for  you  ;  you  must  stay  quiet 
till  I  come  back,  and  not  leave  the  house 
on  any  account.  I've  got  a  case  of  old 
broad  barrels  there  that  will  answer  you 
beautifully ;  if  you  were  anything  of  a 
shot,  I'd  give  you  my  own  cross  handles, 
but  they'd  only  spoil  your  shooting." 

**  I  can  hit  a  wine-glass  in  the  stem  at 
fifteen  paces,"  said  I,  rather  nettled  at  the 
disparaging  tone  in  which  he  spoke  of  my 
performance. 

*'  I  don't  care  sixpence  for  that :  the 
wine-glass  had  no  pistol  in  his  hand. 
Take  the  old  German,  then  ;  see  now, 
hold  your  pistol  thus  :  no  finger  on  the 
guard  there,  these  two  on  the  trigger. 
They  are  not  hair  triggers ;  drop  the 
muzzle  a  bit:  bend  your  elbow  a  trifle 
more  ;  sight  your  man  outside  your  arm  ; 
outside,  mind,  and  take  him  in  the  hip, 
and,  if  anywhere  higher,  no  matter." 

By  this  time  the  Count  had  completed 
his  toilet,  and,  taking  the  small  mahogany 
box  which  contained  his  peace-makers 
under  his  arm,  led  the  way  toward  the 
stables.  When  we  reached  the  yard,  the 
only  person  stirring  there  was  a  kind 
of  half-witted  boy,  who,  being  about 
the  house,  was  employed  to  run  of  mes- 
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sages  for  the  senrants^  walk  a  stranger's 
horse,  or  to  do  any  of  the  many  petty 
services  that  regular  domestics  contrive 
always  to  devolve  npon  some  adopted  sub- 
ordinate. Ho  was  seated  upon  a  stone 
step,  formerly  used  for  mounting,  and 
though  the  day  was  scarcely  breaking,  and 
the  weather  severe  and  piercing,  the  poor 
fellow  was  singing  an  Irish  song,  in  a  low 
monotonous  tone,  as  he  chafed  a  curb 
chain  between  his  hands  with  some  sand. 
As  we  came  near  he  started  up,  and,  as  he 
pulled  ofiF  his  cap  to  salute  us,  gave  a  sharp 
and  piercing  glance  at  the  Count,  then  at 
me  ;  then  once  more  upon  my  companion, 
from  whom  his  eyes  were  turned  to  the 
brass-bound  box  beneath  his  arm  ;  when,  as 
if  seized  with  a  sudden  impulse,  he  started 
on  his  feet,  and  set  off  toward  the  house 
with  the  speed  of  a  greyhound,  not,  how- 
ever, before  Considine's  practiced  eye  had 
anticipated  his  plan  ;  for,  throwing  down 
the  pistol-case,  ne  dashed  after  him,  and 
in  an  instant  had  seized  him  by  the  collar. 

'*  It  won't  do,  Patsey,*'  said  the  Count ; 
"you  can't  double  on  me." 

"Oh,  Count,  darlin',  Mister  Considine 
avick,  don't  do  it,  don't  now,"  said  the 
poor  fellow,  falling  on  his  knees,  and 
blubbering  like  an  infant. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  vou  villain,  or  I'll 
cut  it  out  of  your  head,'  said  Considine. 

"And  so  1  will;  but  don't  do  it,  don't 
for  the  love  of — " 

**  Don't  do  what,  you  whimpering 
scoundrel  ?    What  does  he  think  I'll  do  ?  ^' 

"Don't  I  know  very  well  what  you're 
after,  what  vou're  always  after  too  ?  oh, 
wirra,  wirraf"  Here  he  wrung  his  hands 
and  swayed  himself  backward  and  for- 
ward, a  true  picture  of  Irish  CTief. 

**ril  stop  his  blubbering, '  said  Consi- 
dine, opening  the  box,  and  taking  out  a 
pistol,  which  he  cocked  leisurely,  and 
pointed  at  the  poor  fellow's  head  ;  *'  another 
syllable  now,  and  I'll  scatter  your  brains 
upon  that  pavement.'* 

"  And  d!o,  and  divil  thank  you ;  sure, 
it's  your  trade." 

The  coolness  of  the  reply  threw  us  both 
off  our  guard  so  completely,  that  we  burst 
out  into  a  hearty  fit  of  laughing. 

"Come,  come,"  said  the  Count,  at  last, 
"this  will  never  do;  if  he  goes  on  this 
way,  we'll  have  the  whole  house  about  us. 
Come,  then,  harness  the  roan  mare,  and 
here's  half-a-crown  for  you." 

**I  wouldn't  touch  the  best  piece  in  your 
purse,"  said  the  poor  boy ;  "  sure  it's  blood- 
money,  no  less.'' 

The  words  were  scarcely  spoken,  when 
Considine  seized  him  by  the  collar  with 


one  hand,  and  by  the  wrist  with  the  otliei 
and  carried  him  over  the  yard  to  th 
stable,  where,  kicking  open  the  door,  h 
threw  him  on  a  heap  of  stones,  adding,  "1 
you  stir  now,  I'll  break  every  bone  in  jron 
body;"  a  threat  that  seemed  certain! 
considerably  increased  in  its  terrors,  froii 
the  rough  gripe  he  had  already  experienced 
for  the  lad  rolled  himself  up  like  a  ball 
and  sobbed  as  if  his  heart  were  breaking. 

Very  few  minutes  sufficed  us  now  to  mi 
ness  tne  mare  in  the  tax-cart,  and,  wha 
all  was  ready,  Considine  seized  the  whip 
and  locking'the  stable-door  upon  Pa 
was  about  to  get  up,  when  a  sudden  thou^ 
struck  him.  "Charley,"  said  he,  "thii 
fellow  will  find  some  means  to  give  the 
alarm ;  wo  must  take  him  with  us."  So 
saying,  he  opened  the  dooT^  and  taking  th6 
poor  fellow  by  the  collar,  flung  him  at  my 
feet  in  the  tax-cart. 

We  had  already  lost  some  time,  and  the 
roan  mare  was  put  to  her  fastest  speed  to 
make  up  for  it.  Our  pace  became,  accoid- 
ingly,  a  sharp  one ;  and,  as  the  road  mH 
bad,  and  the  tax-cart  no  "patent  inaudi- 
ble," neither  of  us  spoke.  To  me  thisim 
a  great  relief :  the  events  of  the  last  fcf 
days  had  given  them  the  semblance  of  yeaWi 
and  all  the  reflection  I  could  muster  ifii 
little  enough  to  make  anything  out  of  the 
chaotic  mass — ^love,  mischief,  and  mirfiw^ 
tune — in  which  I  had  been  involved  since 
my  leaving  O'Malley  Castle. 

**  Here  we  are,  Charlev,"  said  Considine^ 
drawing  up  short  at  the  door  of  a  little 
country  ale-house,  or  in  Irish  parlance,  lie* 
heen^  which  stood  at  the  meeting  of  fcwr 
bleak  roads,  in  a  wild  and  barren  mountain 
tract,  beside  the  Shannon.  "  Hereweaie^ 
my  boy  1  jump  out  and  let  us  be  stirring. 

"  Here,  Patsey,  my  man,"  said  the  Count, 
unraveling  the  prostrate  and  donbb- 
knotted  figure  at  our  feet ;  **  lend  a  handf 
Patsey."  Much  to  my  astonishment,  he 
obeyed  the  summons  with  alacritj,  and 
proceeded  to  unharness  the  mare  with  the 
greatest  dispatch.  My  attention  was,  how- 
ever, soon  turned  from  him  to  my  ewa 
more  immediate  concerns,  and  I  followed 
my  companion  into  the  house. 

"Joe,"  said  the  Count  to  the  host,  *'ii 
Mr.   Bodkin  up  at  the  house  this  mon- 

ing?" 

"  He's  just  passed  this  way,  sir,  with  Mr- 

Malowney  of  Tillnamuck,  m  the  gig,  ** 

their  way  from  Mr.  Blake's.    They  sf 

here  to  order  horses  to  go  over  to  0' 

Castle,  and  the  gossoon  is  gone  tx)  look  for 

a  pair. " 

"  All  right,"  said  Considine ;  and  addedf 

in  a  whisper,  '^  we've  done  it  well,  Ghariefi 
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to  be  beforehand,  or  the  governor  wonld 
have  found  it  all  out,  and  taken  the  affair 
into  his  own  hands.  Now,  all  yon  haye  to 
do  is,  to  stay  qnietly  here  till  I  come  back, 
which  will  not  be  above  an  honrat  farthest. 
Joe,  send  me  the  pony — keep  an  e;^e  on 
Patsey,  that  he  doesn't  plaj  us  a  trick — 
the  short  way  to  Mr.  Bodkin's  is  through 
Scariff — ^ay,  1  know  it  well,  good-by,  Char- 
ley— by  the  Lord,  we'll  pepper  him." 

These  were  the  last  words  of  the  worthy 
Count  as  he  closed  the  door  behind  him, 
and  left  me  to  my  own  not  ¥ery  agreeable 
reflections.  Independently  of  my  youth 
and  perfect  ignorance  of  the  worla,  which 
left  me  unable  to  form  any  correct  judg- 
ment on  my  conduct,  I  know  that  I  htul 
taken  a  great  deal  of  wine,  and  was  highly 
excited  when  my  unhappy  collision  with 
Mr.  Bodkin  occurred.  Whether,  then,  I 
had  been  betrayetl  into  anything  which 
could  fairly  have  provoked  his  insulting 
retort  or  not,  I  could  not  remember ;  and 
now  my  most  afflicting  thought  was,  what 
opinion  might  be  entertained  of  me  by 
those  at  Blake's  table ;  and,  above  all,  whafc 
Miss  Dashwood  herself  would  think,  and 
what  narrative  of  the  occurrence  would 
reach  her.  The  great  cffbrt  of  my  last  few 
days  had  been  to  stand  well  in  her  estima- 
tion, to  appear  something  better  in  feeling, 
something  higher  in  prmciple,  than  the 
rude  and  unpolished  squirearchy  about  me, 
and  now  here  was  the  end  of  it !  What 
would  she,  what  could  she,  think,  but  that 
I  was  the  same  punch-drinking,  rowing, 
quarreling  bumpKin  as  those  whom  I  h^ 
so  lately  been  carefully  endeavoring  to  se- 
parate myself  from  ?  How  I  hated  myself 
lor  the  excess  to  which  passion  haa  be- 
trayed me,  and  how  I  detested  my  oppo- 
nent as  the  cause  of  all  my  present  misery. 
"How  very  differently,"  thought  I,  "her 
friend  the  Captain  would  have  conducted 
himself.  His  quiet  and  gentlemanly  man- 
ner would  have  done  fully  as  much  to  wipe 
out  any  insult  on  his  honor  as  I  could  do, 
and,  after  all,  would  neither  have  disturbed 
the  harmony  of  a  dinner  table,  nor  made 
himself,  as  I  shuddered  to  think  I  had,  a 
subject  of  rebuke,  if  not  of  ridicule." 
These  harassing,  torturing  reflections  con- 
tinued to  press  on  me,  and  I  paced  the 
room  with  my  hands  clasped  and  the  per- 
spiration upon  my  brow.  "  One  thin^  is 
certain, — I  can  never  see  her  again," 
thought  I ;  '^  this  disgraceful  business 
must,  in  some  shape  or  other,  become 
known  to  her,  and  all  I  have  been  saying 
these  last  three  days  rise  up  in  judgment 
against  this  one  act,  and  stamp  me  an  im- 
postor ;  I  that  decried — nay,  aerided — our 


false  notion  of  honor.  Would  that  Gonsi- 
dine  were  come  !  What  can  keep  him 
now  ?"  I  walked  to  the  door  :  a  boy  be- 
longing to  the  house  was  walking  the  roan 
before  the  door.  "  What  had,  then,  be- 
come of  Pat?"  I  inouired;  but  no  one 
could  tell.  He  had  disappeared  shortly 
after  our  arrival,  and  haa  not  been  seen 
afterward.  My  own  thoughts  were,  how- 
ever, too  engrossing  to  permit  me  to  think 
more  of  this  circumstance,  and  I  turned 
again  to  enter  the  house,  when  I  saw  Con- 
sidine  advancing  up  the  road  at  the  full 
speed  of  his  pony. 

**  Out  with  the  mare,  Charley — be  alive, 
my  boy — all's  settled."  So  saying,  he 
sprang  from  the  pony,  and  proceeded  to 
harness  the  roan  with  the  greatest  haste, 
informing  me  in  broken  sentences  as  he 
went  on  with  all  the  arrangements  : 

**  We  are  to  cross  the  bridge  of  Portumna. 
They  won  the  ground,  and  it  seems  Bod- 
kin likes  the  spot ;  he  shot  Peyton  there 
three  years  ago.  Worse  1  uck  now,  Charley, 
you  know:  by  all  the  rule  of  chance,  he  can't 
expect  the  same  thing  twice — never  four 
by  honors  in  two  deals — didn't  say  that, 
though— a  sweet  meadow,  I  know  it  well ; 
small  hillocks,  like  molehills,  all  over  it — 
caught  him  at  breakfast ;  I  don't  think 
he  expected  the  message  to  come  from  us, 
but  said  that  it  was  a  very  polite  attention, 
and  so  it  was,  you  know." 

So  he  continued  to  ramble  on  as  we 
once  more  took  our  seats  in  the  tax-cart, 
and  set  out  for  the  ground. 

"  What  are  you  tninking  of,  Charley  ?" 
said  the  Count,  as  I  kept  silent  for  some 
minutes. 

^^  I'm  thinking,  sir,  if  I  were  to  kill  him, 
what  I  must  do  after." 

'^  Right,  my  boy;  nothing  like  that,  but 
I'll  settle  all  for  you.  Upon  my  con- 
science, if  it  wasn't  for  the  chance  of  his 
getting  into  another  quarrel  and  spoiling 
the  election,  I'd  go  back  for  Godfrey;  he'd 
like  to  see  you  break  ground  so  prettily. 
And  you  say  you're  no  shot  ?  " 

"  Jiever  could  do  anything  with  the  pis- 
tol to  speak  of,  sir, "  said  I,  remembering 
his  rebulce  of  the  morning. 

"  I  don't  mind  that :  you've  a  good  eye ; 
never  take  it  off  him  after  you're  on  the 
ground  —  follow  him  everywhere.  Poor 
Uallaghan,  that's  gone,  shot  his  man  al- 
ways that  way.  Ho  had  a  way  of  looking, 
without  winking,  that  was  very  fatal  at  a 
short  distance;  a  very  good  thing  to  learn, 
Charley,  when  you  have  a  little  spare 
time." 

Half  an  hour's  sharp  driving  brought  us 
to  the  river  side,  where  a  boat  had  been 
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provided  by  Considine  to  ferry  us  oyer.  It 
was  now  abont  eight  o'clock,  and  a  heavy, 
gloomy  morning.  Much  rain  had  fallen 
ovemightr  and  the  dark  and  louring  at- 
mosphere seemed  charged  with  more.  The 
mountains  looked  twice  their  real  size,  and 
all  the  shadows  were  increased  to  an  enor- 
mous extent  A  very  killing  kind  of  light 
it  was,  as  the  Count  remarked. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  DUEL. 

As  the  boatmen  pulled  in  toward  the 
shore  we  perceived,  a  few  hundred  yards 
off,  a  group  of  persons  standing,  whom 
we  soon  recognized  as  our  opponents. 
"Charley,"  said  the  Count,  grasping  my 
arm  tightly,  as  I  stood  up  to  spring  on  the 
laud — *^  Charley,  althougli  you  are  only  a 
boy,  as  I  may  say,  I  have  no  fear  for  your 
courage ;  but,  still,  more  than  that  is  need- 
ful here.  This  Bodkin  is  a  noted  duelist, 
and  will  try  to  shake  your  nerve.  Now, 
mind  that  you  take  everything  that  hap- 

Sens  ouite  with  an  air  of  indifference  ; 
on't  let  him  think  tliat  he  has  any  ad- 
vantage over  you,  and  you'll  see  how  the 
tables  will  be  turned  in  your  favor." 

''  Trust  to  me,  Count,"  said  I ;  "  I'll  not 
disgrace  you." 

lie  pressed  my  hand  tightly,  and  I 
thought  that  I  discerned  something  like  a 
slight  twitch  about  the  corners  of  his  grim 
mouth,  as  if  some  sudden  and  painful 
thought  had  shot  across  his  mind  ;  but  in 
a  moment  he  was  calm,  and  stem-looking 
as  ever. 

•*  Twenty  minutes  late,  Mr.  Considine," 
said  a  sliort,  red-faced  little  man,  with  a 
military  frock  and  foraging  cap,  as  he  held 
out  his  watch  in  evidence. 

^*  I  can  only  say,  Captain  Malowney,  that 
we  lost  no  time  since  we  i)arted  ;  we  had 
some  difficulty  in  finding  a  boat ;  but,  in 
any  case,  we  are  here  nowy  and  that,  I 
opme,  is  the  im])ortant part  of  the  matter." 

"Quite  riglit — very  just  indeed.  Will 
you  present  me  to  your  young  friend — very 
proud  to  make  your  acquaintiuice,  sir ; 
your  uncle  and  I  met  more  than  once  in 
this  kind  of  way.  J  was  out  with  liim  in 
'9'2 — was  it  ?  no,  I  think  it  was  '1)3 — when 
ho  shot  Harry  Burgoyne,  wlio,  by-the-by, 
was  called  the  crack  shot  of  our  mess ; 
but,  begad,  your  uncle  knocked  his  pistol 
hand  to  shivers,  saving  in  his  dry  way, 
^  He  must  tr\'  the  left  hand  this  morning. 
Count 


lust  trj' 
;,  a  liitl 


e  this  side,  if  you  please." 


While  Considine  and  the  Captain  walk- 
ed a  few  paces  apart  from  where  I  stood.  I 
had  leisure  to  observe  my  antagonist,  who 
stood  among  a  group  of  his  friends,  talk- 
ing and  laughing  away  in  great  spirits*  Ab 
the  tone  they  spoke  in  was  not  of  the  low- 
est, I  could  catch  much  of  their  convena- 
tion  at  the  distance  I  was  from  them. 
They  were  discussing  the  last  occasion  that 
Bodkin  had  visited  this  spot,  and  talking 
of  the  fatal  event  which  happened  then. 

"Poor  devil,"  said  Bodkin^  "it  wasnt 
his  fault ;  but  you  see  some  of  the  — th 
had  been  showing  white  feathers  before 
that,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  out  In 
fact,  the  Colonel  himself  said,  '  Fight,  or 
leave  the  corps.'  W'ell,  out  he  came:  it 
was  a  cold  morning  in  Februar]^,  with  a 
frost  the  ni^ht  before  going  off  in  a  thin 
rain :  well,  it  seems  he  had  the  consump- 
tion or  something  of  that  sort,  with  a 
great  cough  and  spitting  of  blood,  and 
this  weather  made  him  worse,  and  he  wai 
very  weak  when  he  came  to  the  ground. 
Now,  the  moment  I  got  a  glimpse  of  him, 
I  said  to  myself,  *  He^s  plnck  enough,  but 
as  nervous  as  a  lady  ;'  for  his  eye  wandered 
all  about,  and  his  mouth  was  constantlj 
twitihmg.  *Take  off  your  great -coat^ 
Ked,'  said  one  of  his  people,  when  ther 
were  going  to  put  him  up  ;  ^  take  it  o$ 
man.'  He  seemed  to  hesitate  for  an  in- 
stant, when  Michael  Blake  remarked, 
'Arrah,  let  him  alone;  it's  his  mother 
makes  liim  wear  it,  for  the  cold  he  has.' 
Tliey  all  began  to  laugh  at  this,  but  I  kept 
my  eye  upon  him.  And  I  saw  that  bu 
cheek  grew  cjuite  livid,  and  a  kind  of  gray 
color,  and  his  eyes  filled  up.  'I  have  you 
now,'  said  I  to  myself,  and  I  shot  nim 
through  the  lungs." 

"  And  this  poor  fellow,"  thonght  I,  **  wis 
the  only  son  of  a  widowed  mother."  I 
walked  from  the  spot  to  avoid  hearing 
further,  and  felt,  as  I  did  so,  something 
like  a  spirit  of  vengeance  rising  within  me^ 
for  the  fate  of  one  so  untimely  cut  off. 

"Here  we  are,  all  ready,"  said  Malow- 
ney, s])ringing  over  a  ^mall  fence  into  the 
adjoining  field — "  take  your  ground,  gear 
tlenien." 

Considine  took  my  arm  and  walked  fo^ 
ward.  "  Charley,"  said  he,  "  I  am  to  gite 
the  signal ;  I'll  drop  my  glove  when  you 
are  to  fire,  but  don't  look  at  me  at  all.  Ill 
manage  to  catch  Bodkin's  eye,  and  do  you 
watch  him  steadily,  and  fire  when  he 
does. " 

"I  think  that  the  ground  wo  arelciT- 
ing  behind  us  is  rather  better,"  said 
some  one. 

''  So  it  is,"  said  Bodkin  ;  ^*  but  it  might 
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be  troublesome  to  carry  the  yoxmg  gentle- 
man down  Uiat  way — ^here  all  is  fair  and 
easy." 

The  next  instant  we  were  placed,  and  I 
well  remember  the  first  thongnt  that  strack 
me  wasj  that  there  oould  be  no  chance 
of  eithsr  of  ns  escaping. 

"Now,  then,"  said  the  Count,  *'V\\ 
walk  twelve  paces,  turn  and  drop  this 
glore,  at  wluch  signal  you  fire,  and  tegeiher 
mind.  The  man  who  reserves  his  shot  falls 
\)j  my  hand."  This  very  summary  denun- 
ciation seemed  to  meet  general  approba- 
tion, and  the  Count  strutted  forth.  Not- 
withstanding the  advice  of  my  friend,  I 
conld  not  help  turning  my  eyes  from  Bod- 
kin to  watch  the  retiring  figure  xA  the 
Count.  At  length  he  stopped— a  second 
or  two  elapsed  —  he  wneeled  rapidly 
round,  and  let  fall  the  glove.  My  eye 
glanced  toward  my  opponent,  I  raised  my 
pistol  and  fired.  My  hat  turned  half  round 
upon  my  head,  and  Bodkin  fell  motionless 
to  the  earth.  I  saw  the  people  around  me 
rush  forward ;  I  caught  two  or  three 
glances  thrown  at  me  with  an  expression 
of  revengeful  passion ;  I  felt  some  one 
grasp  me  round  the  waist,  and  hurry  me 
from  the  spot,  and  it  was  at  least  ten 
minutes  after,  as  we  were  skimming  the 
surface  of  the  broad  Shannon,  before  I 
oould  well  collect  my  scattered  faculties  to 
remember  all  that  was  passing,  as  Consi- 
dino,  pointing  to  the  two  bullet  holes  in 
my  hat,  remarked,  ^'  Sharp  practice,  Char-' 
ley ;  it  was  the  overcharge  saved  you." 

'' Is  he  killed,  sir?"  I  asked. 

"Not  quite,  I  believe,  but  as  good  ;  you 
took  him  just  above  the  hip." 

"  Can  he  recover  ?  "  said  I,  with  a  voice 
tremulous  from  agitation,  which  I  vainly 
endeavored  to  conceal  from  my  companion. 

''  Not  if  the  doctor  can  help  it,"  said 
Considine;  '^for  the  fool  keeps  jxddng 
about  for  the  ball.  But  now  let  s  think  of 
the  next  step ;  you'll  have  to  leave  this, 
and  at  once  too. 

Little  more  passed  between  us.  As  we 
rowed  toward  tne  shore,  Considine  was  fol- 
lowing up  his  reflections^  and  I  had  mine, 
alas  1  too  many  and  too  bitter,  to  escape 
from. 

As  we  neared  the  land,  a  strange  specta* 
cle  caught  our  eye.  For  a  considerable 
distanco  along  the  coast  crowds  of  country 
people  were  assembled,  who,  forming  in 
groups,  and  breaking  into  parties. of  two 
and  three,  were  evidently  watching  with 
great  anxiety  what  was  taking  place 
at  the  opposite  side*  Now,  the  distance 
Was  at  least  a  mile,  and  therefore  any  part 
el  the  transaction  which  had  been  enact- 
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ing  there  must  have  been  quite  beyond 
their  view.  While  I  was  wondering  at  this, 
Considine  cried  out  suddenly,  "  Too  in- 
famous, by  Jove ;  we're  murdered  meUt'* 

'*  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  I. 

'*  Don't  you  see  that  ?  "  said  he^  point- 
ing to  something  black  which  floated  from 
a  pole  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

"Yes;  what  18  it?" 

•*  It's  his  coat  they've  put  upon  an  oar 
to  show  the  people  he's  killed,  that's  all. 
Every  man  here^s  his  tenant,  and  look — 
there  J-*they're  not  giving  us  much  doubt 
as  to  their  intention."  Here  a  tremendous 
yell  burst  forth  from  the  mass  of  people 
along  the  shore,  which,  rising  to  a  terrific 
cry,  sunk  gradually  down  to  a  low  wailing, 
then  rose  and  fell  again  several  times  as 
the  Irish  death^cry  filled  the  air  and  rose 
to  heaven,  as  if  imploring  vengeance  on  a 
murderer. 

The  appalling  influence  of  the  heeriy  as 
it  is  called,  had  been  famiiiar  to  me  from 
my  infancy,  but  it  needed  the  awful  situ- 
ation I  was  placed  in  to  consummate  its 
horrors.  It  was  at  once  my  accusation 
and  my  doom.  I  knew  well — none  better 
— the  vengeful  character  of  .the  Irish  peas- 
ant of  the  West,  and  that  my  death  was 
certain  I  had  no  doubt.  The  very  crime 
that  sat  upon  my  heart  quailed  its  courage 
and  unnerved  my  arm.  As  the  boatmen 
looked  from  us  toward  the  shore,  and 
again  at  our  faces,  they,  as  if  instinctively, 
lay  upon  their  oars,  and  waited  for  our  de- 
cision as  to  what  course  to  pursue. 

*'  Rig  the  spritsail,  my  boys,'*  said  Con- 
sidine,'^'and  let  her  head  lie  up  the  river, 
and  be  ali  ve»  for  I  see  they're  bailing  a  boat 
below  the  little  reef  thei^,  and  will  be  after 
us  in  no  time." 

The  poor  fellows,  who,  aHhoiigh  stran* 
gers  to  us,  sympathizing  m  what  they  per- 
ceived to  be  our  imminent  danger,  stepped 
the  light  spar  which  acted  as  mast,  and 
shook  out  their  scanty  rag  of  canvas  in  a 
minute.  Considine,  meanwhile,  went  aft, 
and  steadying  her  head  with  an  oar,  held* 
the  small  crsit  up  to  the  wind  till  she  lay^ 
completely  over,  and,  as  she  rushed  through 
the  water,  ran  dii^ing  her  gunnel  through^ 
the  white  foam. 

*^Wh^re  can  we  make  without  tacking,^ 
boys  ?  "  inquired  the  Count 

"  If  it  blows  on  as  fresh,  sir,  we'll- rutt 
you  ashore  within  half  a  mile  of  the^as-  - 
tie.'* 

*'  Put  an  oar  to  leeward,"  said  Considine, . 
'^and  keep  her  up  more  to  the  wind«  and  I 

Eromise  you,  my  lads,  you  will  net  go 
ome  fresh  and  &strng,  if  you  land  us 
where  you!  say." 
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"Here  they  come,"  said  the  other  boat- 
man,  as  he  pointed  back  with,  his  finger 
toward  a  large  yawl  which  shot  suddenly 
from  Uie  shore,  with  six  sturdy  fellows 
pulling  at  their  oars,  while  three  or  four 
others  ;were  endeayoring  to  get  up  their 
rigging,  wliich  appeared  tangled  and  con- 
fused at  the  bottom  of  the  boat ;  the  white 
splash  of  water,  which  fell  each  moment 
beside  he^i  showing  thiCt  the  process  of  bal- 
ing was  still  continued. 

"  Ah,  then,  may  I  never — ^av  it  isn't  the 
onld  DolpJiin  they  have  launched  for  the 
cruise/'  said  one  of  our  fellows. 

"  What's  the  JDoIpkin,  then  t " 

'*  An  ould  boat  of  the  Lord's  (Lord  Clan- 
ricarde's)  that  didn't  see  water,  except 
when  it  rained,  these  four  years,  and  is 
suuK^racked  from  stem  to  stern.'' 

"She  can  sail,  howerer,"  said  Considine, 
who  watched,  with  a  painful  anxiety,  the 
rapidity  of  her  course  through  the  water. 

"  Nabocklishf  she  was  a  smuggler's  jolly- 
boat,  and  well  used  to  it.  Look  how 
they're  pulling.  God  pardon  them  ;  but 
they're  in  no  blessed  humor  this  morn- 
ing." 

"  Lay  out  upon  your  oars,  boys  ;  the 
wind's  failing  us,"  cried  the  Count,  as  the 
sail  flapped  lazily  against  the  mast. 

"It's  no  use,  your  honor,"  said  the 
elder ;  "  we'll  be  only  breaking  our  hearts 
to  no  purpose ;  they're  sure  to  catch  us." 

"  Do  as  I  bade  you,  at  all  events*  What's 
that  ahead  of  us  there  ?  " 

"  The.  Oat  Rock,  sir.  A  vessel  with 
grain  struck  there,  and  went  down  witli  all 
aboard,  four  years  last  winter.  There's  no 
channel  between  it  and  the  shore — all  sunk 
rocks,  every  ijich  of  it  There's  the 
breeze  " — the  canvas  fell  over  as  he  8ix>ke^ 
and  the  little  craft  lay  down  to  it  till  the 
foaming  water  bubbled  over  her  lee  bow— 
**keep  her  head  up,  sir;  higher — higher 
still'— but  Considine  little  heeded  the 
direction,  steering  straight  for  the  narrow 
channel  the  man  alluded  to.  *^  Tear  and 
ages,  but  you're  going  right  for  the  oloch 
na  quirka ! " 

"Arrah,  an'  the  devil  a  taste  111  be 
drowned  for  your  devarsion,"  said  the  other, 
springing  up. 

"  Sit  down  there,  and  be  still,"  roared 
Considine,  as  he  drew  a  pistol  from  the  case 
at  his  feet,  **  if  you  don  t  want  some  leaden 
ballast  to  keep  you  so.  Here,  Charley, 
take  this,  and  if  that  fellow  stirs  hand  or 
foot — ^you  understand  me." 

The  two  men  sat  sulkily  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  which  now  was  actually  flying 
through  the  water.  Considine's  object 
was  a  clear  'one ;  he  saw  that,  in  sailing, 


we  were  greatly  over-matohed,  and  thai 
our  only  cliance  lay  in  reaching  the  nar- 
row ana  dangerous  channel  between  the 
Oat  Bock  and  the  shore,  by  which  we 
should  distance  the  pursuit,  the  long  reef 
of  rocks  that  ran  out  beyond  reoniiinir  a 
wide  berth  to  escape  from.  Notning  but 
the  danger  behind  us  could  warrant  so  rash 
a  daring.  The  whole  channel  was  dotted 
with  patches  of  white  and  breaking  foam 
-^thesore  evidence  of  the  mischief  TOneath 
— ^while  here  and  there  a  dash  of  spurting 
spray  flew  up  from  the  dark  water,  where 
some  cleft  rock  lay  hid  below  the  flood* 
Escape  seemed  impossible ;  but  who  would 
not  have  preferred  even  so  slender  a  chance 
with  so  frightful  an  alternative  behind  him! 
As  if  to  add  terror  to  the  scene,  Considine 
had  scarcely  turned  the  boat  ahead  of  the 
channel  wncn  a  tremendous  blackness 
spread  over  all  around  ;  the  thunder  peal* 
ed  forth,  and,  amid  the  crashing  of  the  hail 
and  tlM  bright  glare  of  lightning,  a  sqnali 
struck  us,  and  laid  us  nearly  keel  upper- 
most for  several  minutes.  I  well  remem* 
ber  we  rushed  through  the  dark  and  black* 
ening  water,  our  little  craft  more  than  half 
filled,  the  bars  floating  off  to  leeward,  and 
we  ourselves  kneeling  on  the  bottom  planks 
for  safety^  KoU  after  roll  of  loud  thnndetr 
broke,  as  it  were»  just  above  our  heads; 
while,  in  the  swift  aashing  rain  that  seent* 
ed  to  hiss  around  us,  every  object  was  hid- 
den, and  even  the  other  boat  was  lost  to 
our  view.  The  two  poor  fellows  !  I  shall 
never  forget  their  expression.  One,  a  de* 
vout  Catnolic,  had  placed  a  little  leaden 
image  of  a  saint  before  him  in  the  bow,  atid 
implored  its  intercession  with  a  torturing 
agony  of  suspense  that  wrung  my  Tcry 
heart ;  the  otiier,  apparently  less  aliTe  to 
such  consolations  as  his  church  afforded, 
remained  with  his  hands  clasped,  his  mouth 
compressed,  his  brows  knitted,  and  his 
dark  eyes  bent  upon  me  with  ih^  fierce 
hatred  of  a  deadly  enemy ;  his  eyes  were 
sunken  and  bloodshot,  and  all  told  of  some 
dreadful  conflict  within  ;  the  wild  ferodty 
of  his  look  fascinated  my  gaze,  and  amid  all 
the  terrors  of  the  scene  I  could  not  look  from 
him.  As  I  gaaed>  a  second  and  more  aw- 
ful squall  struck  the  boat,  the  mast  bent 
over,  and,  with  a  loud  report  like  a  pistol 
shot^  smashed  at  tlie  thwart,  and  fell  over, 
traiUn^  the  sail  along  the  milky  sea  hehind 
us.  Meanwhile,  the  water  rushed  clean 
over  us,  and  the  boat  seemed  setthng.  At 
this  dreadful  moment  the  sailor's  eyo  vas 
bent  upon  me>  hislins  parted,  and  he  mat- 
tered, as  if  to  himself,  '^  This  it  is  to  go  to 
sea  with  a  murderer."  0  Qod !  the  agony 
of  that  moment-^the  heart-felt  and  accu»- 
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ing  conscience  that  I  was  judged  and  doom- 
ed—that the  brand  of  Cam  was  upon 
my  brow — that  my  fellow-men  had  ceased 
forever  to  regard  me  as  a  brother — that  I 
was  an  outcast  and  a  wanderer  foreyer.  I 
bent  forward  till  my  forehead  fell  upon  my 
knees,  and  I  wept.  Meanwhile,  the  boat 
flew  through  the  water,  and  Considine, 
who  alone  amono^  us  seemed  not  to  lose  his 
presence  of  niind,  cut  away  the  mast,  and 
sent  it  overboard.  The  storm  now  began 
to  abate,  and,  as  the  black  mass  of  cloud 
broke  from  around  lis,  we  beheld  the  other 
boat,  also  dismasted,  far  behind  us,  while 
all  on  board  of  her  werfe  employed  in  baling 
out  the  water  with  which  she  seemed  al- 
most sinking.  The  curtain  of  mist  that 
had  hidden  uS  from  each  other  no  sooner 
broke  than  they  ceased  their  labors  for  a 
moment,  and,  looking  toward  us,  burst 
forth  into  a  yell  so  wild,  so  savage,  and  so 
dreadful,  my  very  heart  quailed  as  its 
cadence  fell  upon  my  ear. 

"Safe,  my  boy,*'  said  Considine,  clap- 
ping me  on  the  shoulder,  as  he  steered  the 
Doat  forth  from  its  narrow  path  of  danger, 
and  once  more  reached  the  oroad  Shannon 
—-"safe,  Charley;  thougjix  we've  had  a 
brush  for  it.*'  In  a  minute  more  we 
reached  the  land,  and  drawing  our  gallant 
little  craft  on  shore,  set  out  wr  O^alley 
Castle. 
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O'Mallby  Castle  lay  about  four  miles 
from  the  spot  we  landed  at,  and  thither 
accordingly  we  bent  our  steps  without  loss 
of  time.  We  had  not,  however,  proceeded 
far,  when,  before  us  on  the  roaa,  we  per- 
ceived a  mixed  assemblage  of  horse  and 
foot,  hurrying  along  at  a  tremendous  rate. 
The  mob,  which  consisted  of  some  hun- 
dred country  people,  were  armed  with 
sticks,  scythes,  and  pitchforks,  and,  al- 
though not  preserving  any  very  military 
aspect  in  their  order  of  march,  were  still  a 
force  Quite  formidable  enough  to  make  us 
call  a  nalt,  and  deliberate  upon  what  we 
were  to  do. 

"  They've  outflanked  us,  Charley,'*  said 
Considine;  "Hoil^evef,  ull  is  not  yet  lost 
But  see,  they've  got  sight  of  us— here  they 
come." 

At  these  words,  the  vast  mass  before  us 
came  pouring  along,  splashing  the  mud  on 
every  side,  and  huz2aing  like  so  many  In- 
diana.   In  the  front  ran  a  bare-legged  boy. 


waving  his  cap  to  encourage  the  rest,  who 
followed  him  at  about  fifty  yards  behind. 

"Leave  that  fellow  for  me,'*  said  the 
Count,  coolly  examining  the  lock  of  his 
pistol  ;  "  ni  pick  him  out,  and  load  again 
m  time  for  his  friends'  arrival.  Charley, 
is  that  a  gentleman  I  see  far  back  in  the 
crowd  ?  Yes,  to  be  sure  it  is  ;  he's  on  a 
large  horse — now  he's  pressing  forward,  so 
let—po — oh — ay — it's  Godfrey  O'Malley 
himself,  and  these  are  our  own  people.'' 
Scarcely  were  the  words  out  when  a  tre- 
mendous cheer  arose  from  the  multitude, 
who,  recognizing  us  at , the  same  instant^ 
sprung  from  their  horses  and  ran  forward 
to  welcome  us.  Among  the  foremost  was 
the  scarecrow  leader,  whom  I  at  once  per- 
ceived to  be  poor  Patsey,  who,  escaping  in 
the  morning,  had  returned  at  full  speed  to 
O'Malley  Uastle,  and  mised  the  whole 
country  to  my  rescue.  Before  I  could  ad- 
dress one  word  to  my  faithful  followers  I 
was  in  my  uncle's  anns, 

"  Safe,  my  boy.  Quite  safe  ?" 

"Quite  safe,  sir.'* 

"No  scratch  anywhere  ?'' 

"Nothing  but  a  hat  the  worse,  sir,** 
said  I,^  showing  the  two  bullet  holes  in  my 
headpiece. 

His  lip  quivered  as  he  turned  and  whis- 

fered  something  into  Considine's  ear  which 
heard  not ;  but  the  Count's  reply  was 
''Devil  a  bit,  as  cool  as  you  see  him  this 
minute." 

"  And  Bodkin,  what  of  him  ?  ^' 

''This  day's  work's  his  last,"  said  Con- 
sidine; "the  ball  entered  here  j  but  come 
alon^,  Godfrey ;  Charley's  new  at  this  kind 
of  thing,  and  we  had  better  discuss  mat* 
ters  in  the  house." 

Half  an  hour's  brisk  trot — for  we  'were 
soon  supplied  with  horses — ^brought  us 
back  to  the  Castle,  much  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  our  cortege,  who  had  been  prom- 
ised a  scrimmage,  and  went  back  in  very 
ill-humor  at  the  breach  of  contract. 

llie  bi*eakfa8t-room,  as  we  entered^  was 
filled  with  my  uncle's  supporters,  all  busily 
engaged  over  poll-books  and  booth  tallies, 
in  preparation  for  the  eventful  day  of  bat- 
tle. These,  however,  were  immediately 
thrown  aside  to  hasten  round  me,  and  in* 

3uire  all  the  details  of  my  dueL  Consi- 
ine,  happily  for  me,  however,  assumed  all 
the  dignity  of  an  historian,  and  recounted 
the  events  of  the  morning  so  much  to  my 
honor  and  glory,  that  I,  who  only  a  little 
before  felt  crushed  and  bowed  down  by 
the  misery  of  my  late  duel,  began,  amid 
the  warm  congratulations  and  eulogiums 
about  me,  to  think  I  was  no  small  hero ; 
and,  in  fact,  something  very  much  resem* 
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bling  "the  man  for  Galway."  To  this 
feeling  a  circumstance  that  followed  asaist^ 
ed  in  contributing :  while  we  were  eagerly 
discussing  the  various  results  likely  to 
arise  from  the  meeting,  a  horse  galloped 
rapidly  to  the  door,  and  a  loud  Yoice  called 
out,  "I  can't  get  off,  but  tell  him  to  come 
hera'^  Werusned  out  and  beheld  Captain 
Malowney,  Mr.  Bodkin's  second,  covered 
with  mud  from  head  to  foot,  and  his  horse 
reeking  with  foam  and  sweat.  "I  am 
hurrying  on  to  Athlone  for  another  doc- 
tor; but  I've  called  to  tell  yon  that  the 
wound  is. not  supposed  to  be  mortal — he 
may  recover  yet.  Without  waiting  for 
another  word,  ho  dashed  spurs  into  his 
na2  and  rattled  down  the  avenue  at  full 
gallop.  Mr.  Bodkin's  dearest  friend  on 
earth  could  not  have  received  the  intelli- 
gence with  more  delight,  and  I  now  began 
to  listen  to  the  congratulations  of  my 
friends  with  a  more  tranquil  spirit.  My 
uncle,  too,  seemed  much  relieved  by  the 
information,  and  beard  with  great  good 
temper  my  narrative  of  the  few  days  at 
Gurt-na-Morra.  **  So  then,"  said  he,  as  I 
concluded,  "my  opponent  is  at  least  a 
gentleman  ;  that  is  a  comfort." 

"Sir  George  Dash  wood,"  said  I,  "from 
all  I  have  seen,  is  a  remarkably  nice  per- 
son, and  I  am  certain  you  will  meet  with 
only  the  fair  and  legitimate  opposition  of 
an  opposing  candidate  in  him — no  mean 
or  unmanly  subterfuge." 

"All  ri^ht,  Charley.  Well,  now,  your 
affair  of  this  morning  must  keep  you  quiet 
here  for  a  few  days,  come  what  will ;  by 
Monday  next,  when  the  election  takes 
place,  bodkin's  fate  will  be  pretty  clear, 
one  way  or  the  other,  and,  if  matters  go 
well,  you  can  come  into  town  ;  otherwise, 
I  have  arranged  with  Considine  to  take 

?ou  over  to  the  Continent  for  a  year  or  so  ; 
ut  we'll  discuss  all  this  in  the .  evening. 
Now,  I  must  start  on  a  canvass.  Boyle 
expects  to  meet  you  at  dinner  to-day  :  he 
is  coming  from  Athlone  on  purpose.  Now, 
good-by  r' 

Wlien  my  ujicle  had  gone  I  sank  into  a 
chair,  and  fell  into  a  musing  fit  over  all 
the  changes  a  few  hours  had  wrought  in 
me.  From  a  mere  boy,  whose  most  serious 
employment  was  stocking  the  house  with 
game,  or  inspecting  the  kennel,  I  had 
sprung  at  once  into  man's  estate,  was 
complimented  for  my  coolness,  praised  for 
my  prowess,  lauded  for  my  discretion,  by 
those  who  were  my  seniors  by  nearly  half 
a  century ;  talked  to  in  a  tone  of  connden- 
tial  intimacy  by  my  lincle,  and,  in  a  word, 
treated  in  all  respects  as  an  equal — and 
BX3lq\\  was  all  the  work  of  a.  few  hours. 


But  so  it  is,  the  eras  i|i  life  are  separated 
by  a  narrow  boundary — ^some  trifling 
accident,  some  casual  rencontre  impels  us 
across  the  lUibicon,  and  we  pass  from  in- 
fancy to  youth — from  youth  to  manhood — 
from  manhood  to  age — ^less  by  the  slow 
and  imperceptible  step  of  time  than  by 
some  one  decisive  act  or  passion,  which, 
occurring  at  a  critical  moment,  elicits  a 
long  latent  feelings  and  impresses  our  ex- 
istence with  a  color  that  tinges  it  for 
many  a  long  year.  As  for  me,  I  had  cut 
the  tie  which  bound  me  to.  the  careless 
gayety  of  boyhood  with  a  rude  gash.  In 
three  short  days  I  had  fallen  deeply, 
desperately  in  love,  and  had  woundea,  \l 
not  killed,  an  antagonist  in  a  duel.  As  I 
meditated  on  these  things,  I  was  aronsed 
by  the  noise  of  horses'  feet  in  the  yard 
beneath.  I  opened  the  window  and  beheld 
no  less  a  person  than  Captain  Hammersley. 
He  was  handing  a  card  to  a  servant,  which 
he  wais  accompanying  by  a  verbal  message: 
the  impression  of  something  like  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  Captain  nad  never  left 
my  mind,  and  I  hastened  down-stairs  ju;$t 
in  time  to  catch  him  as  he  turned  from 
the  door, 

**Ah,  Mr.  O'Malley!"  said  be,  in  a 
most  courteous  tone,  "they  told  me  you 
were  not  at  home." 

I  apologized  for  the  blunder,  and  begged 
of  him  to  alight  and  come  in. 

"I  thank  you  very  much  ;  but,  in  fact, 
my  hours  are  now  numbered  here.  I  have 
just  received  an  oMcr  to  join  toy  regiment : 
we  have  been  ordered  for  service,  and  Sir 
George  has  most  kindly  permitted  mv 
giving  up  my  staff  appointment  I  could 
not,  however,  leave  the  country  without 
shaking  hands  with  you,  I  owe  you  a 
lesson  in  horsemanship,  and  I'm  only 
sorry  that  we  are  not  to  have  another  day 
together." 

"  Then  you  are  going  out  to  the  Penin- 
sula ?  "  said  I. 

*'  Why,  we  hape  so  :  the  Commander-ii^ 
Chief,  tliey  say,  is  in  great  want  of  cavalry, 
and  we  scarcely  less  in  want  of  something 
to  do.  I'm  sorry  you  are  not  coming  with 
us." 

"Would  to  Heaven  I  were!*'  said  I, 
with  an  earnestness  that  almost  made  my 
brain  start. 

"Then,  why  not?" 

"Unfortunately,  I  am.  peculiarly  situ- 
ated.  My  worthy  u^cle,  who  is  all  to  me 
in  this  world,  would  be  ouite  alone  if  I 
were  to  leave  him;  and  although  he  has 
never  said  so,  I  know  he  dreads  the  possi- 
bility of  my  suggesting  such  a  thing  to 
him  :  so  that,  between  his  fears  and  mine, 
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lie  matter  is  never  broached  by  either 
partv,  nor  do  I  think  ever  can  be. 

"Devilish  hard— bnfc  I  believe  you  are 
right ;  something,  however,  may  turn  up 
yet  to  alter  his  mmd,  and,  if  so,  and  if  you 
do  take  to  dragooning,  don't  forget  Geoi-ge 
Hammersley  wiB  be  always  most  delighted 
to  meet  you ;  and  so  good-by,  O'Malley, 
good-by. 

He  turned  his  horse^s  head  and  was 
already  some  paces  off,  when  he  returned 
to  my  side,  and,  in  a  lower  tone  of  voice, 
said, 

"I  ought  to  mention  to  you  that  there 
has  been  much  discussion  on  your  aftair  at 
Blake's  table,  and  only  one  opinion  on  the 
matter  among  all  parties — that  you  acted 
perfectly  right.  Sir  George  Dashwood — 
no  mean  judge  of  such  things — ^uite  ap- 
proves of  your  conduct,  and  I  believe 
wishes  you  to  know  as  much;  and  now, 
once  more  good-by.'* 


CHAPTER  X. 


TBt  ELECnoX. 


The  important  morning  at  length  ar- 
rived, and,  as  I  looked  from  my  bedroom 
window  at  daybreak,  the  crowd  of  carriages 
of  all  sorts  and  6ha2)es  decorated  with  ban- 
ners and  placards ;  the  incessant  bustle ; 
the  hurrying  hither  and  thither;  the  cheer- 
ing as  each  new  detachment  of  voters  came 
UD,  mounted  on  jaunting-cars,  or  on  horses 
whose  whole  caparison  consisted  in  a  straw 
rope  for  a  bridle,  and  a  saddle  of  the.  same 
frail  material— all  informed  me  that  the 
election  day  was  come.  I  lost  no  further 
time,  but  proceeded  to  dress  with  all  pos- 
sible dispatch.  When  I  appeared  in  the 
breakfast-room,  it  was  already  filled  with 
some  seventy  or  eighty  persons  of  all  ranks 
and  ages,  mingled  confusedly  together, 
and  enjoying  the  hospitable  fare  of  my 
uncle's  house,  while  thev  discussed  all  the 
details  and  prospects  of  the  election.  In 
tlie  hall — the  library — the  large  drawing- 
room,  too,  similar  parties  were  also  assem- 
bled, and,  as  new-comers  arrived,  the  ser- 
vants were  busy  in  preparing  tables  before 
the  door  and  up  the  large  terrace  that  ran 
the  entire  length  of  the  building.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  amusing  than  the. in- 
congruous mixture  of  tlie  guests,  who, 
with  everjr  variety  of  eatable  that  chance 
or  inclination  provided,  were  thus  thrown 
into  close  contact,  having  only  this  in 
common,  the  success  of  the  cause  they  were 
engaged  in.    Here  was    the  old  Galway 


squire,  with  an  ancestry  that  reached  to 
Noah,  sitting  side  by  side  with  the  poor  cot- 
tier, whose  whole  earthly  possession  was 
what,  in  Irish  phrase,  is  called  a  **  potato 
garden,''  meaning  the  exactly  smallest  pos- 
sible patch  of  ground  out  oi  which  a  very 
Indian-rubber  conscience  could  presume 
i<^  vote.  Here  sat  the  old  simple-tninded, 
farmer-like  man,  in  close  conversation  with 
a  little  white-foreheaded,  keen-eyed  per- 
sonage, in  a  black  coat  and  eye-glass — a 
flash  attorney  from  Dublin,  learned  in 
flaws  of  the  registry,  and  deep  in  the 
subtleties  of  election  Jaw.  There  was  an 
Athlone  horse -dealer,Vhose  habitual  daily 
practices  in  imposing  the  halt,  the  lame, 
and  the  blind  upon  the  unsuspecting,  for 
beasts  of  blood  and  mettle,  well  qualified 
him  for  the  trickery  of  a  county  contest. 
Then  there  were  scores  of  squireen  gentry, 
easily  recognized  on  common  occasions  by 
a  green  coat,  brass  buttons,  dirty  cords, 
and  dirtier  top-boots,  a  lash-whip,  and  a 
half-bred  fox -hound;  but  now,  fresh - 
washed  for  the  day,  they  presented  some* 
thing  of  the  appearance  of  a  swell  mob^ 
adjusted  to  the  meridian  of  Galway.  A 
mivss  of  frieze-coated,  brown-faced,  bullet- 
headed  peasantry  filling  up  the  larse 
spaces,  dotted  here  and  there  with  a  sleek, 
roguish-eyed  priest,  or  some  low  election- 
eering agent,  detailing,  for  the  amusement 
of  the  company,  some  of  those  cunning 
practices  of  former  times,  which,  if  known 
to  the  proper  authorities,  would,  in  all 
likelihood,  cause  the  talented  narrator  to 
be  improving  the  soil  of  Sydney,  or  fishing 
on  the  banks  of  the  Swan  River ;  while,  aS 
the  head  and  foot  of  each  table,  sat  some 
personal  friend  of  my  uncle,  whose  ready 
tongue,  and  still  readier  pistol,  made  him 
a  personage  of  some  consequence,  not  more 
to  his  own  people  than  to  the  enemy. 
While  of  such  material  were  the  company, 
the  fare  before  them  was  no  less  varied  : 
here  some  rubicund  squire  was  deep  in 
amalgamating  the  contents  of  a  venison 

f)asty  with  some  of  Sneyd's  oldest  claret ; 
lis  neighbor,  less  ambitious,  and  less  eru- 
dite in  such  matters,  was  devouring  rash- 
ers of  bacon,  with  liberal  potations  of 
potteen ;  some  pale-cheeked  scion  of  the 
law,  with  all  the  dust  of  the  Four  Courts 
in  his  throat,  was  sipping  his  humble  bev- 
erage of  black  tea  beside  four  sturdy  cat- 
tle-dealers from  Ballinasloe,  who  were  dis- 
cussing hot  whisky  punch  and  spoleaion 
(boiled  beef)  at  the  very  primitive  hour  of 
eight  in  the  morning.  Aniid  the  clank  of 
decanters,  the  crash  of  knives  and  plates, 
the  jingling  of  glasses,  the  laughter  and 
voices  of  the  guests  were  audibly  increas- 
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mg,  and  the  varioufi  modes  of  ^'running  a 
back"  (anglicdy  substituting  a  vote)^  or 
bunting  a  badger,  were  talkcHi  over  on  all 
aides,  while  the  price  of  a  veal  (a  calf)  or  a 
Toter  was  disputed  with  all  the  ener^  of 
debate. 

JElef usinff  many  an  offered  place,  I  went 
through  the  different  rooms  in  search  of 
Considine,  to  whom  circumstanceB  of  late 
had  somehow  greatlv  attached  me. 

*'  Here,  Charlev,"  cried  a  voice  I  was 
very  familiar  with—**  here's  a  place  IV© 
been  keeping  for  you," 

"  Ah,  Sir  Harry,  how  do  you  do  ?  Any 
of  that  grouse-pie  td  spare  ?  " 

**  Abundance,  my  boy ;  but  I'm  afraid  I 
can't  say  as  much  for  the  liquor :  I  have 
been  shouting  for  claret  this  half-hour  in 
vain — do  get  ug  some  nutriment  down 
here,  and  the  Lord  will  reward  you. 
What  a  pity  it  is,"  he  added,  in  a  lower 
tone,  to  his  neighbor — **what  a  j^ty  a 
quart  bottle  won't  hold  a  quart;  but  Til 
bring  it  before  the  House  one  of  these 
days."  That  he  kept  his  word  in  this  re- 
spect, a  motion  on  the  books  of  the  Hon- 
orable House  will  bear  me  witness. 

**  Is  this  it  ?"  said  he,  turning  toward  a 
farmer-like  old  man,  who  had  put  some 
question  to  him  across  the  table ;  **  is  it 
the  apple-pie  you'll  have  ?  ^'  . 

"  Many  thanks  to  your  honor — ^I'd  like 
it,  av  it  was  wholesome." 

"  And  why  shouldn't  it  be  wholesome  ?" 
said  Sir  Harrv. 

"  Troth,  then,  myself  does  not  know  ; 
but  my  father,  I  heerd  tell,  died  of  an  ap- 
ple-plexy,  and  I'm  afcerd  of  it." 

I  at  length  found  Gonsidine,  and  learned 
that,  as  a  very  good  account  of  Bodkin  had 
arrived,  there  was  no  reason  why  I  should 
not  proceed  to  the  hustings  ;  but  I  was  se- 
cretly charged  not  to  take  any  prominent 
part  in  the  day's  proceedings.  5f  y  lincle  I 
only  saw  for  an  instant ; — he  begged  me  to 
be  careful,  avoid  all  scrapes,  and  not  to 
quit  Gonsidine.  It  was  past  ten  o'clock 
when  our  formidable  procession  got  under 
way,  and  headed  toward  the  town  of  Gal- 
way,  The  road  was,  for  miles,  crowded 
with  our  followers ;  banners  flying  and 
music  playing,  we  presented  something  of 
the  spectacle  of  a  very  ragged  army  on  its 
march.  At  every  cross-road  a  mountain- 
.path  re-enforcement  awaited  us,  and,  as  we 
wended  along,  our  numbers  were  momen- 
tarily increasing  ;  here  and  there  along  the 
line,  some  energetic  and  not  over-sober  ad- 
herent was  regaling  his  auditorv  with  a 
speech  in  laudation  of  the  O'Malleys  since 
tne  days  of  Moses,  and  more  than  one 
priest  was  heard  threatening  the  terrors  of 


his  church  in  aid  of  a  cause  to  whose  %xxiy 
cess  he  was  pledged  and  bound.  I  rode 
beside  the  Count,  who,  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  choice  spirits,  recounted  the  va- 
rious happy  inventions  by  which  he  had. 
on  divers  occasions,  substituted  a  personal 
quarrel  for  a  contest^  Boyle  dao  contrib- 
uted his  share  of  election  anecdote,  and 
one  incident  he  related,  which,  I  remem- 
ber, amused  me  much  at  the  time. 

*'  Do  you  remember  Billy  Calvert,  that 
came  down  to  contest  Kilkenny  ?  "  inquir* 
ed  Sir  Hariy. 

^  **  What !  ever  forget  him  !"  said  Gonsi- 
dine, "with  his  well-powdered  wig,  and 
his  hessians.  There  never  was  his  equal 
for  lace  ruffles  and  rings." 

**  You  never  heard,  maybe,  how  he  lost 
the  election  ?  " 

.  '*  He  ifesigned,  I  believe,  or  something 
of  that  sort.". 

'^ No,  no,"  said  another;  "he  never 
came  forward  at  all ;  there's  some  secret 
in  it,  for  Tom  Butler  was  elected  without 
a  contest." 

"  Jack,  I'll  tell  yon  how  it  happened.  I 
was  on  my  way  up  from'  Cork,  having  fin- 
ished my  own  business,  and  just  carried 
tlie  day,  not  without  a  push  for  it.  When 
we  reached — Lady  Mary  was  with  me — 
when  we  reached  Kilkenny,  the  night  be- 
fore the  election,  I  was  not  ten  minutes  in 
town  till  Butler  heard  of  it,  and  sent  off 
express  to  see  me ;  I  was  at  my  dinner 
when  the  messenger  came,  and  promised 
to  go  over  when  I'd  done  ;  but,  faith,  Tom 
didn't  wait,  but  came  rushing  np-stairs 
himself,  and  dashed  into  the  room  in  the 
greatest  hurry. 

"* Harry,'  says  he,  'I'm  done  for  ;  the 
corporation  of  ixQH  smiths,  that  were  al- 
ways above  bribery,  having  voted  for  mv- 
self  and  my  father  before,  for  four  pouncls 
ten  a  man,  won^t  come  forward  nnder  six 
guineas  and  whiskey.  Calvert  has  the 
money  ;  they  know  it.  The  devil  a  farth- 
ing we  have ;  and  we've  been  paying  all 
our  fellows  that  can't  read  in  HennesVs 
notes,  and  you  know  the  bank's  broKO 
this  three  weeks.' 

*' On  he  went,  giving  me  a  most  disas- 
trous picture  of  his  cause,  and  concluded 
by  asking  if  I  could  suggest  anything  un- 
der the  circumstances. 

•* '  You  couldn't  get  a  decent  mob  and 
clear  the  poll  V 

"  *  I  am  afraid  not,^  said  he,  desponding- 

'* '  Then  I  don't  see  what's  to  be  donCy 
if  you  can't  pick  a  fight  with  himself.  WiU 
he  go  out  ?  ^ 

" '  Lord  knows ;  they  say  he's  so  afraid 
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€f  that,  that  it  has  prevented  him  coming 
down  till  the  very  day.  Bnt  he  is  arrived 
Bov;  he  came  in  the  evening,  and  is  stop- 
fingat  Walsh  %  in  Patrick  street' 

"  *  Then  I'll  see  what  can  be  done,'  said  I. 

'"Is  that  Calvert,  the  little  man  thAt 
'  Hashes  when  the  Ladv  Lieutenant  speaks 
to  him  ?'  said  Lady  Mary. 

"*The  very  man.' 

***  Would  it  bo  of  any  use  to  you  if  he 
eonld  not  come  on  the  hustings  to-morrow  ? 
Mid  she  again. 

"''T would  gain  us  the  day;  half  the 
voters  don't  believe  he's  here  at  all,  and 
ka  chief  agent  cheated  all  the  people  on 
the  last  election,  and  if  Calvert  didn't  ap- 
fear,  he  wouldn't  have  ten  votes  to  regis- 
ttt.    But  why  do  you  ask  ? ' 

« '  Why,  that,  if  you  like,  I'll  bet  you  a 
piir  of  diamond  earrings  ho  shan't  show.' 

'"Done,' said  Butler;  'and  I  promise 
a  necklace  into  the  bargain,  if  you  win, 
bat  I'm  afraid  you're  only  quizzing  mc.' 
'   *'  *  Here's  my  hand   on   it,'  said   she ; 
'and  now  let^s  talk  of  something  else.' 

''  As  Lady  Mary  never  asked  my  assist- 
ance, and  as  I  knew  she  was  very  well  able 
to  perform  whatever  she  undertook,  you 
Buy  be  sure  I  gave  myself  verv  little  trou- 
\le  about  the  whole  affair,  and,  when  they 
inne,  I  went  off  to  breakfast  with  Tom's 
eommittee,  not  knowing  anything  that 
VM  to  be  done. 

^  ''Calvert  had  given  orders  that  he  was 
to  be  called  at  eight  o'clock,  and  so  a  few 
liBates  before  that  time  a  gentle  knock 
Mne  to  the  door. 

"'Come  in,'  said  he,  thinking  it  was  the 
Waiter,  and  covering  himself  up  in  the 
ibthes,  for  he  was  the  most  bashful  crca- 
tare  ever  was  seen — '  come  in.' 

"The  door  opened,  and  what  was  his 
kbrror  to  find  tiiat  a  lady  entered  in  her 
heving  gown,  her  hair  on  her  shoulders, 
\ttj  much  tossed  and  disheveled  I  The 
iMment  she  came  in  she  closed  the  door, 
ttd  locked  it,  and  then  sat  leisurely  down 
■pen  a  chair. 

**  Billy's  teeth  chattered,  and  his  limbs 
Inmbled,  for  this  was  an  adventure  of  a 
tliy  novel  kind  for  him.  At  last  he  took 
•mrase  to  speak. 

''  U  am  afraid,  madam,'  said  ho,  '  that 
ipa  are  under  some  unhappy  mistake,  and 
inat  vou  suppose  this  chamber  is — ' 
*  **llr.  Calvert's,'  said  the  lady,  with  a 
iDlemn  voice,  *  is  it  not  ? ' 

'''Yes,  madam,  I  am  that  person.' 
;  '  "'Thank  Ood,'  said  the    lady,  with  a 
fcrr  impressive  tone,  '  hero  I  am  safe.' 
'  ''Billy  grew,  very  much  puzzled  at  these 
Vofds ;  biit  hoping  that,  by  his  silence. 


the  lady  would  proceed  to  some  explana- 
tion, he  said  no  more.  She,  however, 
seemed  to  think  that  nothing  further  was 
necessary,  and  sat  still  and  motionless, 
with  her  hands  before  her  and  her  eyes 
fixed  on  Billy. 

"*You  seem  to  forget  me,  sir?*  said 
she,  with  a  faint  smile. 

'^  'I  do,  indeed,  madam  ;  the  half-light, 
the  novelty  of  your  costume,  and  the 
strangeness  of  the  circumstance  altogether, 
must  plead  for  me — if  I  appear  rude 
enough.' 

**  'I  am  Lady  Mary  Boyle,'  said  she. 

" '  I  do  remember  you,  madam ;  but 
may  I  ask — ?' 

"  *  Yes,  yes,  I  know  what  you  would 
ask ;  you  would  say,  why  ai*e  you  here  ? 
how  comes  it  that  you  have  so  far  out- 
6tcpi>ed  the  propriety  of  which  your  whole 
life  is  an  example,  that  alone,  at  such  a 
time,  you  appear  in  the  chamber  of  a  man 
whose  character  for  gallantry — ?' 

*'  'Oh,  indeed — ^indeed,  my  lady,  noth- 
ing of  the  kind.' 

"'Ah,  alas!  poor  defenseless  women 
learn,  too  late,  how  constantly  associated 
is  the  retiring  modesty  which  decries,  with 
the  pleasing  powers  which  insuit)  suc- 
cess— ' 

'^Here  she  sobbed,  Billy  blushed,  and 
the  clock  struck  nine. 

*' '  May  I  then  beg,  madam — ' 

"  *  Yes,  yes,  you  shall  hear  it  all ;  but 
my  poor  scattered  faculties  will  not  be  the 
clearer  by  your  hunying  me.  You  know, 
perhaps,'  continued  she,  '  that  my  maiden 
name  was  Rogers  ? '  lie  of  the  blankets 
bowed,  and  she  resumed.  '  It  is  now  eigh- 
teen years  since,  that  a  young,  unsuspect- 
ing, fond  creature,  reared  in  all  the  care 
and  fondness  of  doting  parents,  tempted 
her  first  step  in  life,  and  trusted  her  fate 
to  another's  keeping.  I  am  that  unhappy 
person  ;  the  other,  that  monster  in  human 
guise  that  smiled  but  to  bctmy,  that  won 
but  to  ruin  and  destroy,  is  he  whom  you 
know  as  Sir  Harry  Boyle.' 

''Hero  she  sobbed  for  some  minutes, 
wiped  her  eyes,  and  resumed  her  narrative. 
Beginning  ut  the  period  of  her  marriage, 
she  detailed  a  number  of  circumstances,  in 
which  poor  Calvert,  in  all  his  anxiety  to 
come  au  fond  at  matters,  could  never  per- 
ceive bore  upon  the  question  in  any  way ; 
but,  as  she  recounted  theni  all  with  great 
force  and  precision,  entreating  him  to  bear 
in  mind  certain  circumstances  to  which 
she  should  recur  by-and-by,  his  atten- 
tion was  kept  on  the  stretcli,  and  it  was 
only  when  the  clock  struck  ten  that  he 
was  fully  aware  how  his  morning  was  pass- 
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ingy  and  what  surmises  his  absence  might 
originate. 

"  *  May  I  interrupt  you  for  a  moment^ 
dear  madam  ?  Was  it  nine  or  ten  o'clock 
which  struck  last  ?' 

"  *  How  should  I  know  ?  *  said  she,  fran-* 
ticallyr  >  What  are  hours  *Tid  minutes  to 
her  who  has  passed  long  years  of  misery  P' 

«<Very  true — very  true/  rephed  he, 
timidly,  and  rather  fearing  for  the  intel* 
lects  oi  his  fair  companion. 

"  She  continued. 

"The  narrativQ,  however,  so  far  from 
becoming  clearer,  grow  gradually  more 
confused  and  intricate,  and,  as  frequent 
references  were  made  by  the  lady  to  some 
previous  statement,  Oalvert.was  more  than 
once  rebuked  for  forgetfulness  a«d  inat* 
tention,  where,  in  reality,  nothing  less 
than  shorthand  could  have  borne  him 
through* 

'* '  Was  it  in  *93  I  said  that  Sir  Hairy 
left  me  at  Tuam  ?  * 

*'  *  Upon  my  Ufe,  madam,  I  am  afraid  to 
aver  ;  but  it  strikes  me — * 

**  *  Gracious  powers  !  and  this  is  he 
whom  I  fondly  trusted  to  make  the  depo- 
sitory of  my  woes — cruel,  cruel  man.' 
'Here  she  sobbed  considerably  for  several 
minutes,  and  spoke  not. 

"  A  loud  cheer  of  *  Butler  for  ever  ! ' 
from  the  mob  without,  now  burst  upon 
their  hearing,  and  recalled  poor  Calvei-t  at 
once  to  the  thought  that  the  hours  were 
speeding  fast,  and  no  prospect  of  the  ever* 
lasting  tale  coming  to  an  end. 

*  *  *  I  am  deeply,  most  deeply  grieved,  my 
dear  madam,'  said  the  little  man,  sitting 
up  in  a  pyramid  ^f  blankets,  '  but  hours, 
minutes,  are  most  precious  to  me  this 
morning.  I  am  about  to  be  proposed  as 
member  for  Kilkenny.' 

'^  At  these  words  the  lady  straightened 
her  figure  out,  threw  her  arms  at  either 
aide,  and  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  whicli 

Joor  Calvert  knew  at  once  to  be  hysterics, 
[ere  was  a  pretty  situation  :  the  bell-ro{)e 
lay  aeainst  the  opposite  wall,  and,  even  if 
it  did  not,  would  he  be  exactly  warranted 
in  pulling  it  ? 

^'  *'  May  the  devil  and  all  his  angds  take 
Sir  Harry  Boyle  and  his  whole  connection 
to  the  fifth  generation,'  was  his  sincere 
praver,  as  he  sat,  like  a  Gliinese  juggler, 
unaer  his  canopy. 

**  At  length  the  violence  of  the  paroxysm 
seemed  to  subside,  the  sobs  became  less 
frequent,  the  kicking  less  forcible,  and  the 
lady's  eyes  closed,  and  she  appeared  to 
have  fallen  4»leep. 

*^ '  Now  is  the  moment,'  said  Billy  ;  '  if 
I  could  only  get  as  far  as  my  dressing- 


Sown.'  So  saying,  he  worked  himself 
own  noiselessly  to  the  foot  of  his  b(^, 
looked  fixedly  at  the  fallen  lids  of  the 
sleeping  lady,  and  essayed  one  leg  from 
the  blankets.  *Now  or  never,'  said  he, 
pushing  aside  the  curtain,  and  preparing 
for  a  spring.  One  more  look  he  cast  at 
his  companion,  .  and  then  leaped  forth  ; 
but  just  as  he  lit  upon  the  floor,  she  i^ain 
roused  herself,  screaming  with  horror. 
Billy  fell  upon  the  bed,  and,  rolling  him-- 
self  in  the  bedclothes,  vowed  never  to  rise 
again  till  she  was  out  of  the  visible  hori- 
zon. . 

'^ '  What  is  all  this  ?  what  do  yon  mean, 
air  ? '  said  the  lady,  reddening  with  indig* 
nation. 

*^  'Nothing,  upon  my  soul,  madam  ;  it 
was  only  my  dressing-gown  1 ' 

'**  Your  ares»ng-gown  ! '  said  she,  with 
an  emphasis  wm*thy  of  Siddons  ;  '  a  likely 
stoiT  for  Sir  Harry  to  believe,  sir ;  fie,  fiew 
sir. 

''  This  last  allusion  seemed  a  settler ; 
for  the  luckless  Calvert  heaved  a  profouiid 
sigh,  and  sunk  down  as  if  all  hope  had  left 
him.  *•  Butler  for  ever ! '  roared  the  mob  ; 
'  Calvert  for  ever  1 '  cried  a  boy's  voice  from 
without;  ^ Three  groans  for  the  runaway! ' 
answered  this  announcement ;  and  a  very 
tender  inquiry  of,  'Where  is  he?'  waa 
raised  by  some  hundred  mouths. 

*^ '  Madam,'  said  the  almost  frantic  lis- 
tener-^^  madam,  I  must  get  up  ;  I  must 
dress.     I  beg  of  you  to  permit  me.' 

'^^  I  have  notmng  to  refuse,  sir.  Alaa  ! 
disdain  has  long  been  my  only  portion. 
Get  up,  if  you  will.' 

y  ^  But,'  said  the  astonished  man,  who 
was  well-iiigh  deranged  at  the  coolness  of 
this  reply — *  but  how  am  I  to  do  so  if  you 
sit  there  ? ' 

''( Sorry  for  any  inconvenience  I  may 
cause  you  ;  but,  in  the  crowded  state  of 
the  hotel,  I  hope  you  see  the  impropriety 
of  my  walking  aliout  the  passages  iu  this 
costume  ?' 

'''And,  great  OodI  madam,  why  did 
you  come  out  in  it  ?' 

"  A  cheer  from  the  mob  prevented  her 
reply  being  audible.  One  o'clock  tolled 
out  from  the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral 

"  *  There's  otie  o'clock,  as  I  live,' 

'"I  heard  it,'  said  the  lady, 

"  '  The  shouts  are  increasing.  What  is 
that  I  hear  ?  Butler  is  in.  Gracious  mer- 
cy, is  the  election  over  ? ' 

"  The  lady  stepped  to  the  window,  drew 
aside  the  curtain,  and  said,  '  Indeed,  it 
would  appear  so.  The  mob  are  cheering 
Mr.  Butler.'  [A  deafening  shout  burst 
from  the  street.]    '  Perhaps  you'd  like  to 
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see   the   fnn,  so  FU  not  detain  yon  any 
longer.    So,  good-br,  Mr,  Oalvert :  and  as 

Jour  breakfast  will  be  cold,  in  all  likeli- 
ood,  come  down  to  No.  4,  for  Sir  Harry's 
a  late  man,  and  will  be  glad  to  see  you.' '' 


CHAPTER  XI. 


AN  Aty^DRUlB. 


As  thnB  we  lightened  the  road  with  chat- 
ting, the  increasing  concourse  of  people, 
and  the  pfBater  throng  of  carriages*  that 
filled  the  road,  announced  that  we  had 
nearly  reached  our  destination. 

•'uottsidine,"  said  my  nncle,  riding  np 
to  where  we  were,  '*!  have  just  got  a  few 
Knea  from  Davem.  It  seems  Bodkin's  peo- 
ple are  afraid  to  come  in:  they  know  what 
they  must  expect,  and  if  so,  more  than 
half  of  that  barony  is  lost  to  our  oppo- 
nent." 

♦*Then  he  has  no  chance  whatever." 

**  He  never  had,  in  my  opinion,"  said  Sir 
Harry. 

**  we'll  see  soon,"  said  my  uncle,  cheer- 
f  oUVy  and  rode  to  the  post 

l^he  remainder  of  the  way  was  occupied 
in  discussing  the  varioua  possibilities  of 
the  election,  into  which  I  was  rejoiced  to 
find  that  defeat  never  entered. 

In  the  goodly  days  I  speak  of,  a  county 
contest  was  a  very  different  thing  indeed 
from  the  tame  and  insipid  farce  that  now 

f  asses  under  that  name  ;  where  a  briefless 
arrister,  bullied  by  both  sides,  sits  as  as- 
sessor— a  few  drunken  votera — a  i*adical 
O'Connellite  grocer — a  demagogue  priest — 
a  deputy  grand  purple  something  from  the 
Trinity  College  lodge,  with  some  half-doz- 
en folkiwers,  shouting,  *'  To  the  devil  with 
Peel !"  or  «  Down  with  Dens  ! "  form  the 
'whoXe  corps  de  ballet.  No,  no ;  in  the  times 
I  refer  to  the  voters  were  some  thousands 
in  number,  and  the  adverse  parties  took 
the  field,  far  less  dependent  for  success  up- 
on previous  pledge  or  promise  made  them, 
than  upon  the  actual  stratagem  of  the  day. 
Each  went  forth,  like  a  general  to  battle, 
surrounded  by  a  numerous  and  well-chosen 
staff  ;  one  party  of  friends,  acting  as  com- 
missariat^ attended  to  the  victualing  of  the 
voters, — that  they  obtained  a  due,  or  rath- 
er undue  allowance  of  liquor,  and  came 
pronerlj  drunk  to  the  poll ;  others,  again, 
broke  mto  skirmishing  parties,  and,  scat- 
tered over  the  country,  cut*  off  the  ene- 
my's supplies,  breaking  down  their  post- 
chaises,  upsetting  their  jaunting-cars,  steal- 


ing their  poil-books,  and  kidnapping  theif 
agents.  Then  there  were  secret  service 
people,  bribing  the  enemy  and  enticing 
them  to  desert ;  and  lastly,  there  was  a 
species  of  sapper-and-miner  force,  who  in* 
vented  false  doonments,  denied  the  iden- 
tity of  the  opposite  party's  people,  and, 
when  hard  pushed,  provided  persons  who 
took  bribes  from  the  enemy,  and  gave  evi- 
dence afterward  on  a  petition.  Amid  «all 
these  encounters  of  wit  and  ingenuity,  the 
personal  friends  of  the  candidate  formed 
a  species  of  rifle  brigade,  picking  out  the 
enemy^s  officers,  and  doing  sore  damage  to 
their  tactics,  by  shooting  a  proposer,  or 
wounding  a  seconder— a  considerable  por- 
tion of  every  leading  agent's  fee  being  in- 
tended as  compensation  for  the  duels  he 
might,  could,  would,  should,  or  ought  to 
fight  during  the  election.  Such,  in  brief, 
was  a  contest  in  the  olden  time ;  and, 
when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  it 
usually  lasted  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks, 
that  a  considerable  military  force  was  al- 
ways engaged  (for  our  Irish  law  permits 
this),  and  whicn,  when  nothing  pressing 
w$s  doing,  was  regularly  assailed  hy  both 
parties — that  far  more  dependence  ^as 
placed  in  a  bludgeon  than  a  pistol — and 
that  the  man  who  registered  a  vote  with- 
out a  cracked  pate  was  regarded  as  a  kihd 
of  natural  phenomenon,  some  faint  idea 
may  be  formed  how  much  such  a  scene 
must  have  contribnted  to  the  peace  of  the 
county,  and  the  happiness  and  welfare  of 
all  concerned  in  it 

As  we  rode  along,  a  loud  cheer  from  a 
road  that  ran  parallel  to  the  one  we  were 
pursuing  attracted  our  attention,  and  we 
perceived  that  the  cortege  of  the  opposite 
party  was  hastening  on  to  the  hustings.  I 
eould  distinguish  the  Blakes'  girls  on 
horseback  among  a  crowd  of  officers  in 
undi'css,  and  saw  something  like  a  bonnet 
in  the  carriage-and-four  which  headed  the 
procession,  and  which  I  judged  to  be  that 
of  Sir  George  Dashwood.  My  heart  beat 
strongly  as  I  strained  my  eyes  to  see  if 
Miss  Dashwood  was  there ;  but  I  could 
not  discern  her,  and  it  was  with  a  sense  of 
relief  that  I  reflected  on  the  possibility  of 
our  not  meeting  under  circumstances 
M'herein  our  feelings  and  interests  were  so 
completely  opposed.  While  I  was; engaged 
in  making  this  survey,  I  had  accidentally 
dropped  behind  my  companions  ;  my  eyes 
were  firmly  fixed  upon  that  carriage,  and, 
in  the  faint  hope  tliat  it  contained  the  ob- 
ject of  all  my  wishes,  I  forgot  everything 
else.  At  length  the  cortege  entered  the 
town,  and,  passing  beneath  a  heavy  stone 
gateway,  was  lost  to  my  view.     1  was  still 
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lost  in  reverie,  'when  an  under-agent  of 
my  uncle's  rode  iip« 

''  Oh !  Maeter  Charles,"  said  he,  "  what*s 
to  he  done  ?  They've  forgotten  Mr. 
Holmes  at  Woodford,  and  we  haven't  a 
carriage,  chaise,  or  even  a  car  left  to  send 
for  him/' 

"Have  you  told  Mr.  ConsidineP"  inr 
quired  I. 

f  *  And  sure  you  know  yourself  how  little 
Mr.  Oonsidine  thinks  of  a  lawyer.  It's 
^mall  comfort  he^d  give  me  if  I  went  to 
tell  him :  if  it  was  a  case  of  pistols  or  a 
bullet  mold,  he'd  ride  back  the  whole 
way  himself  for  them." 

''  Try  Sir  Harry  Boyle,  then." 

"  He's  making  a  speech  this  minute  be- 
fore the  Oourfc-house." 

This  had  sufficed  to  show  me  how  far 
behind  mv  companions  I  had  been  loiterinjg^, 
i^hen  a  cheer  from  the  distant  road  agam 
turned  my  eyes  in  that  direction  :  it  was 
the  Dashwood  carriage  returning  after 
leaving  Sir  George  at  the  hustings.  The 
head  of  the  britska,  before  tlirown  open, 
was  now  dosed,  and  I  could  not  make  out 
if  any  one  were  inside. 

''  I)evil  a  doubtof  it/'  said  the  agent,  in 
answer  to  some  question  of  a  farmer  who 
rode  beside  him  ;  "will  you  stand  to  me  ?  " 

"Troth,  to  be  sure  I  will" 

"  Here  goes,  then,"  said  he,  gathering 
up  his  reiuB  and  turning  his  horse  toward 
the  fence  at  the  roadside;  "follow  me 
now,  boys." 

The  order  was  well  obeyed,  for,  when  he 
had  cleared  the  ditch,  a  dozen  stout  conn- 
try  fellows,  well  mounted,  were  beside  him.. 
Away  they  went  at  a  huntius  pace,  taking 
every  leap  before  them,  and  heading  to* 
traru  the  road  before  us. 

Without  thinking  further  of  themattar, 
I  was  laughing  at  the  droll  effect  the  line 
of  frieze  coats  presented  as  they  rode  side 
by  side,  over  the  stone  walls,  wnen  an  ob- 
servation near  me  aroused  my  attention. 

"Ah,  then,  av  they  know  anything*  of 
Tim  Finucane,  they  11  give  it  up  peace- 
ably :  its  little  he'd  think  of  taking  the 
Ooach  from  under  the  judge  himself. 

"  What  are  they  about^  boys  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Goin'  to  take  the  chaise-and-four  for- 
ninst  ye,  yer  honor,"  said  the  man. 

I  waited  not  to  hear  more,  but  darting 
spurs  into  mv  horse's  sides,  cleared  the 
fence  in  one  bound.  My  horse,  a  strong- 
knit  half-bred,  was  as  fast  as  a  raoef  for  a 
short  distance;  so  that  when  the  i^nt 
and  his  party  had  come  up  with  the  ear- 
riage,  I  was  only  a  few  hundred  yards  be- 
hind. I  shouted  out  with  all  my  mi^ht, 
but  they  either  heard  not  or  heeded  not^ 


for  scarcely  was  the  first  mai^  over  the 
fence  into  the  road^  when  the  postilion  on 
the  leader  was  felled  to  the  ground,  and 
his  place  snnplied  bj  his  slayer ;  the  boy 
on  tlie  wheeler  shared  the  same  fate,  ana, 
in  an  instant,  so  well  managed  was  the  at- 
tack, the  carriage  was  in  possession  of  the 
assailants.  Four  stout  fellows  had  climbed 
into  the  box  and  the  rumble,  and  six 
others  were  ofimbintf  to  the  interior,  re- 
gardless of  the  aid  of  steps.  By  this  time 
the  Dashwood  /pairty  faaa  got  the  alarm, 
and  returned  in  full  force — not,  however, 
hetove  the  other  had  laid  whip  to  the 
horses,  and  set  out  in  full  gallop ;  end 
now  conmienoed  the  most  terrific  race  I 
over  witnessed. 

The  four  carriage  horsesy  which  were  the 
property  ot  Sir  George,  were  English  tho- 
rough-brads of  gveat  value,  and,  totally  iin* 
aocustomed  to  the  treatment  they  experi- 
enced, dashed    forward  at  a   pace  that 
threatened'  annihilation  to  the  carriage  at 
every  bound.     The  pursues,  thourii  well 
mounted,  were  speedily  distanced,  but  fol* 
lowed  at  a  paee  that»  m  the  end,  was  cer- 
tain to  overtake  the  carriage.     As  for  my- 
self, I  rode  on  beside  the  road,  at  the  fait 
speed  qf  n^y  horse»  shouting,  cursing,  im- 
ploring,  execrating    and    beseeching    at 
turns,  but  aU  i^n  vain-^the  yells  and  shouts 
of  Uie  pursuers  and  p^irsued  drowned  all 
other  sounds  except  when  the  thundering 
crash  of  the  horses'  feet  rose  above  alt 
The  road^  like  moat  western  Irish  roads 
until  the  present  century,  lay  straight  as 
an  arrow  for  miles»  regardless  of  every  op* 
posing  barrier,  and,   in  the  instance  m 
question,  crossed  a  mountain  at  its  very 
highest  point     Toward  this  pinnacle  the 
pace  haa  been  tremendous  ;  but,  owing  to 
the  higher  breeding  of  the  cattle,  the  car- 
riage party  had  stiU   tlie  advance,   and 
when  they  reached  the  top  they  proclaimed 
the  victory  by  a  cheer  of  triumph  and  de^ 
rision.     Th6  carriage  disappeared  beneath 
the  crest  of  the  mountain,  and  the  pur- 
suers halted^  as  i{  disposed  to  relinquish 
the  chase. 

"Come  on,  boys.  Never  give  up," 
cried  I,  springing  ever  into  the  road,  and 
heading  the  party  to  which  by  every  right 
I  was  opposed. 

.  It  was  no  time  for  deliberationj  and 
they  followed  me  with  a  hearty  cheer  that 
Qpnvinced  me  I  wad  unknown.  The  next 
instant  we  .were  pn  tlio  mountain  top,  and 
beheld  the  carriage  half  way  down  beneath 
us,  still  galloping  at  full  stretch. 

"  We  have  them  now,"  said  a  voice  be^ 
hind  me ;  ^ '  they'll  never  turn  Lnrra 
Bridget  ^  we  only  press  on«'' 
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The  speaker  wns  right  *  the  road  nt  the 
mounuiin  foot  turned  at  a  ]ierfoet  right 
ii^le,  and  then  crossed  a  lofty  one-arched 
bndge,  over  a  mountain  torrent  that  ran 
deep  and  boisterously  beneath.  On  we  went, 
gaining  at  every  stride,  for  the  fellows  who 
ndo  poistiliou  well  knew  what  was  before 
(hem,  and  slackened  their  pace  to  secure  a 
nfe  taming.  A  yell  of  victory  arose  from 
the  pursuera,  but  was  answered  by  the 
others  with  a  cheer  of  defiance.  T])e 
Bpaee  was  now  scarcely  two  hundred  yards 
wtween  ub,  when  tlic  head  of  the  britska 
Tad  flung  down,  and  a  figure  that  I  at 
.once  recognized  as  the  redoubted  Tim 
Finacane,  one  of  the  boldest  and  most 
nckless  fellows  in  the  county,  was  seen 
itanding  on  the  seat,  holding — ^gracious 
Heavens  !  it  was  true — ^holding  in  his  arms 
the  apparently  lifeless  figure  of  Miss  Dash- 
vood. 

"Hold  in!"  shouted  the  ruffian,  with 
I  voice  that  rose  high  above  all  the  other 
ioand&  '*  Hold  in  I  or,  by  the  Eternal, 
ni  throw  her,  body  and  bones,  into  the 
Lurra  Gash!"  for  such  was  the  torrent 
sailed,  that  boiled  and  foamed  a  few  yards 
before  us. 
He  liad  bv  this  time  got  firmly  planted 
L  the  hind  seat,  and  held  the  drooping 
form  on  one  arm,  with  all  the  ease  of  a 
gianf  s  grasp. 

•'  For  the  love  of  God  ! "  said  I,  "  pull 
ti|L  I  know  him  well — he'll  do  it  to  a 
■ertainty  if  you  press  on." 

"  And  we  know  you  too,"  said  a  ruffianly 
lellow.  with  a  dark  whisker  meeting  be- 
,Beith  his  chin,  *^  and  have  some  scores  to 
,9ttle  ere  wo  part — " 

But  I  heard  no  more.  With  one  tre- 
JBeadous  effort  I  dashed  my  horse  forward . 
The  carriage  turned  an  angle  of  the  road 
—for  an  instant  was  out  of  sight — another 
laoment  I  was  behind  it. 

"Stop  !"  I  shouted,  with  a  last  effort, 
hit  in  vain.  The  horses,  maddened  and 
bfuriated,  sprang  forwsird,  and,  heedless 
of  all  efforts  to  turn  them,  the  loaders 
^ncg  over  the  low  parapet  of  the  bridge, 
tnd  hanging  for  a  second  by  the  traces, 
fell  with  a  crash  into  the  swollen  torrent 
be&eutb.  By  this  time  I  was  beside  the 
curiage.  Fmucane  had  now  clambered 
to  the  box,  and,  regardless  of  the  death 
ndruin  around,  bent  upon  his  murderous 
Aject,  he  lifted  the  light  and  girlish  form 
w\-e  his  head,  bent  backward,  as  if  to 
fire  greater  impulse  to  his  effort,  when, 
tvining  my  lash  around  my  wrist,  I  leveled 
fej  heavy  and  loaded  hunting  whip  at  his 
wd ;  the  weighted  ball  of  lead  struck 
tim  exactly  beneath  his  hat,  he  staggered, 


his  hands  relaxed,  and  he  fell  lifeless  to 
the  ground  :  the  same  instant  I  was  felled 
to  the  earth  by  a  blow  from  behind,  and 
saw  no  more. 


CHAPTER  XIL 


MICKEY  FRBE. 


Nearly  three  weeks  followetl  the  event 
I  have  just  narrated  ere  1  again  was  re- 
stored to  consciousness.  The  blow  by 
which  I  was  felled — from  what  hand  com- 
ing it  was  never  after  discovered — had 
brought  on  concussion  of  the  brain,  and 
■  for  several  days  my  lifo  was  despaired  of. 
As  by  slow  steps  I  advanced  toward 
recovery,  I  learned  from  Considine  that 
Miss  Dashwood,  whose  life  was  saved  by 
my  interference,  had  testified,  in  the 
warmest  manner,  her  gnititude,  and  that 
Sir  George  had,  up  to  the  period  of  his 
leaving  the  country,  never  omitted  a  single 
day  to  ride  over  and  inquire  for  me. 

**Yon  know,  of  couree,"  said  the  Count, 
supposing  such  news  was  the  most  likely 
to  interest  me — **  you  know  we  beat 
them  ?  " 

**No.  Pray  tell  me  all.  They've  not 
let  me  hear  anything  hitherto." 

"Ono  day  finished  the  whole  affair. 
We  polled  man  for  man  till  past  two 
o'clock,  when  our  follows  lost  all  patience, 
and  beat  their  tallies  out  of  the  town. 
The  police  came  up,  but  they  beat  the 
police  ;  then  they  got  soldiers,  but  begad 
they  were  too  strong  for  them,  too.  Sir 
George  witnessed  it  all,  and,  knowing 
besides  how  little  chance  he  had  of  success, 
deemed  it  best  to  give  in  ;  so  that  a  little 
before  five  o'clock  he  resigned.  I  must 
say  no  man  could  behave  better.  He 
came  across  the  hustings  and  shook  hands 
with  Godfrey ;  and,  as  the  news  of  the 
sciimmiuje  with  his  daughter  had  just 
arrived,  said  that  he  was  sorry  his  pros- 
pect of  success  had  not  been  greater,  that, 
in  resigning,  he  mio^ht  testify  how  deeply 
he  felt  the  debt  the  O'Malleys  had  laid 
him  under." 

"And  my  uncle,  how  did  he  receive  his 
advances  ? 

**  Like  his  own  honest  self ;  grasped  his 
hand  firmly  ;  and  upon  my  soul  I  think 
he  was  half  sorry  that  he  gained  the  day. 
Do  you  know,  ho  took  a  mighty  fancy  to 
that  blue-eved  dauehter  of  the  old  Geno- 
ral's.  Faith,  Charley,  if  he  was  some 
twenty  years  younger,    I   would   not   say 

but Come,  come,  I  didn't  mean  to 

!  hurt  your  feelings ;  but  I  have  been  stay- 
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ing  here  too  long.  Y\\  send  ttj)  Mickey  to 
sit  with  you.  Mind  and  don't  be  talking 
too  much  to  him." 

So  saying,  the  worthy  Ootmt  left  the 
room,  fully  impressed  that,  in  hinting  at 
the  possibility  of  my  uncle's  marrying 
again,  he  hiul  said  somethdng  to  ruffle  my 
temper. 

For  the  next  two  or  three  weeks  my  life 
was  one  of  the  most  tiresome  monotony. 
Strict  injunctions  had  been  given  by  the 
doctors  to  avoid  exciting  me  j  and,  conse- 
quently, every  one  that  came  m  walked  on 
tiptoe,  spoke  in  whispers,  and  left  me  in 
five  minutes.  Beading  was  absolutely  for- 
bidden ;  and,  with  a  sombre  half -light  to 
sit  in,  and*  chicken  broth  to  support  na- 
ture, I  dragged  out  as  dreary  an  existence 
as  anv  gentleman  west  of  Athlone. 

Whenever  my  uncle  or  Oonsidine  were 
not  in  the  room,  my  companion  was  my 
own  servant,  Michael,  or,  as  he  was  better 
known,  **  Mickey  Free/'  Now,  had  Mickey 
been  left  to  his  own  free  and  nnrestrictea 
devices,  the  time  would  not  have  hun^  so 
heavily ;  for,  among  Mike's -manifold  gifts, 
he  was  possessed  of  a  very  great  flow  of 
gossiping  conversation  ;  ho  knew  all  that 
was  doing  in  the  county,  and  never  was 
barren  In  his  information  wherever  his 
imagination  could  come  into  play.  Mickey 
was  the  best  hurler  in  the  barony,  no  mean 
performer  on  the  violin,  could  dance  the 
national  bolero  of  "  Tatter  Jack  Walsh  " 
in  a  way  that  charmed  more  than  one  soft 
heart  beneath  a  red  woolsey  bodice,  and 
had,  withal,  the  peculiar  free-and-easy 
devil-may-care  kind  of  off-hand  Irish  way, 
that  never  deserted  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
wiliest  and  most  subtle  moments,  giving 
to  a  very  deep  and  cunning  fellow  all  the 
apparent  frankness  and  openness  of  a 
country  lad. 

He  had  attached  himself  to  me  as  a  kind 
of  sporting  companion  ;  and,  growing  daily 
more  and  more  useful,  had  been  gradually 
admitted  to  the  honors  of  the  kitchen  and 
the  prerogatives  of  cast  clothes,  without 
ever  having  been  actually  engaged  as  a 
servant ;  and  while  thus  no  warrant  oflR- 
cer,  as,  in  fact,  he  discharged  all  his  duties 
well  and  punctually,  was  rated  among  the 
ship's  company,  though  no  one  could  say 
at  what  precise  period  he  changed  his  cat- 
erpillar existence  and  became  the  gay  but- 
terfly, with  cords  and  tops,  a  stripea  vest, 
and  a  most  knowing  jerry  hat,  who  stalked 
about  the  stable-yard  ana  bullied  the  help- 
ers. Such  was  Mike.  He  had  made  his 
fortune,  such  as  it  wad,  and  had  a  most 
becoming  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  made 
himself  indispensable  to  an  establishment 


which,  before  he  entered  it,  never  know 
the  want  of  him.  As  for  me,  he  was  every- 
thing to  me.  Mike  informed  me  what 
horse  was  wrong,  why  the  chestnut  mare 
couldn't  go  out,  and.  why  the  black  horse 
could.  He  knew  the  arrival  of  a  new  covey 
of  partridges  quicker  than  the  Meriting 
Post  does  of  a  noble  family  from  the  Con- 
tinent, and  could  tell  their  whereabouts 
twice  as  accurately  ;  but  bis  talents  took  a 
wider  range  than  field  sports  afford,  and 
he  was  the  faithful  chi-onicler  of  every 
wake,  station,  wedding,  or  christening  for 
miles  round  ;  and  as  I  took  no  small  pleas- 
ure in  those  very  national  pastimes,  tlie  in- 
formation was  of  great  valne  to  me.  To 
conclude  this  brief  sketch,  Mike  was  a  de- 
vout Catholic,  in  the  same  sense  that  he 
was  enthusiastic  about  anything ;  that  if, 
he  believed  and  obeyed  exactly  aa  far  as 
suited  his  own  peculiar  notions  of  comfort 
and  happiness.  Beyond  that,  his  scepti- 
cism stepped  in  and  saved  him  from  incon- 
venience ;  and  though  he  might  have  been 
somewhat  puzzled  to  reduce  his  faith  to  a 
rubric,  still  it  answered  his  purpose,  and 
that  was  all  he  wanted.  Such,  in  short, 
was  my  valet,  Mickey  Free,  and  who,  had 
not  heavy  injunctions  been  laid  on  him  as 
to  silence  and  discretion,  would  well  have 
lightened  my  weary  hours. 

*'Ah  !  then,  Misther  Charles,"  said  he, 
with '  a  half-suppressed  yawn  at  the  long 
period  of  piH)bation  his  tongue  had  been 
undergoing  in  silence — **ahT  then,  but  ye 
were  mighty  near  it.** 

''Near  what?'*  said  I. 

**  Faith,  then,  myself  doesn't  well  know. 
Some  say  it's  purgathory  ;  but  it's  hard  to 

vvl 'a 

**I  thought  you  were  too  good  a  Catho- 
lic, Mickey,  to  show  any  doubts  on  the 
matter  P'* 

"  May  be  I  am — maybe  I  ain't, **  was  the 
cautious  reply. 

'*  Wonldn't  Father  Boach  explain  any  of 
your  difficulties  for  you,  if  you  went  over 
to  him?" 

**  Faix,  it*8  little  I'd  mind  his  explain- 
ings." 

•'And  why  not?'* 

*'  Easy  enough.  If  you  ax  ould  Miles 
there,  without,  what  does  he  be  doing  with 
all  the  powther  and  shot,  wouldn't  he  tell 
you  he's  shooting  the  rooks,  and  the  mag^ 
pies,  and  some  other  varmint  ?  but  myself 
Knows  he  sells  it  to  Widow  Casey,  at  "two- 
and-fourpence  a  pound  :  so  belikes.  Father 
Roach  may  be  snooting  away  at  the  poor 
souls  in  purgathory,  that  all  this  time  are 
enjoying  the  hoith  of  fine  living  in  heaven, 
ye  understand.^ 
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^^  And  yan  think  that'a  the  way  of  it, 
Mickey  ?  '^ 

"Troth,  it^B  likely.  Aojrhow,  I  know 
it's  not  the  place  they  make  it  oaf 

**  Why>  hoMT  do  yoa  mean  V* 

*'Well,  then,  Til  toll  you,  Misthor 
Charles ;  but  yoa  must  not  be  saving  any- 
thing about  it  afther ;  for  I  don  t  like  to 
talk  about  these  kind  of  things. '' 

Having  pledged  myself  to  tho  requisite 
silence  and  secrecy,  Mickev  began  : 

*'  Maybe  vou  heard  tell  of  the  way  my 
father,  rest  his  soul  wherever  ho  is,  came 
to  his  end.  Well,  I  needn't  mind  parti- 
culars, but,  in  short,  he  was  murdered  in 
Ballinasloo  one  night,  when  he  was  baitin' 
the  whole  town  with  a  blackthorn  stick  be 
had,  more  by  tbken>  a  piece  of  a  scythe 
was  stuck  at  the  end  of  it ;  a  nato  weapon, 
and  one  he  was  mighty  partial  to :  but 
these  murdering  thieves,  the  cattle  dealers^ 
that  never  cared  for  diversion  of  any  kind, 
fell  on  him  and  broke  his  skull. 

*^  Well,  we  had  a  very  agreeable  wake, 
and  plenty  of  the  best  of  everything,  and 
to  spare,  and  I  thought  it  was  all  over ; 
but  somehow,  though  I  paid  Father  Roach 
fifteen  shillings,  and  made  him  mightv 
drunk,  he  always  gave  me  a  black  look 
wherever  I  met  him,  and  when  I  took  off 
my  hat,  he'd  turn  away  his  head  displeased 
like. 

**  *  Murder  and  ages,'  says  I,  *  what's  this 
for  ? '  but  as  I've  a  light  heart,  I  bore  irp, 
and  didn't  think  more  about  it.  One  day^ 
however,  I  was  coming  home  from  Athlone 
market,  by  myself  on  the  road,  when 
Father  Roach  overtook  me.  'Devil  a  one 
a  me  'ill  take  any  notice  of  you  now/  says 
I,  'and  we'll  see  what'U  come  out  of  it^ 
So  the  priest  rid  np,  and  looked  me  straight 
in  the  face. 

**  *  Mickey,'  says  he — '  Mickey.' 

"' Father,' says  I. 

'''Is  it  that  way  yon  salute  your 
clargy,'  says  he, '  with  your  caubeen  on 
your  head  r ' 

"'Faix,'  says  I,  *it'8  little  ye  mind 
whether  it's  an  or  aff,  for  y Oil  never  take 
the  trouble  to  say,  "By  yotir  leave,"  or 
*'  Damn  your  soul,'*  or  any  other  polite- 
ness, when  we  meet' 

" '  You're  an  ungrateful  creature,'  says 
he  ;  'and if  you  only  knew,  you[d  bo  tremb^ 
ling  in  your  skin  before  me,  this  minute.' 

"  '  Devil  a  tremble,'  says  I,  '  after  walk- 
ing six  miles  this  way.' 

" '  You're  an  obstinate,  hard-hearted  sin- 
ner,'says  he,' and  it's  no  ilse in  telling  you.' 

"  'l^Uin^  me  what  ?''  says  I,  for  I  was 
getting  curious  to  make  out  what  he 
meant. 


"  '  Mickey,'  says  he,  changing  his  voice, 
and  patting  his  head  down  close  to  me — 
'  Mickev,  I  saw  yoox  father  last  night.' 

"  'The  saints  be  merciful  to  us  I'  said 
I,  *didyeP' 

"  '  I  did,'  says  he. 

"  'Tear  an  ages/  says  I,  'did  he  tell 

Jou  what  he  did  with  the  new  corduroya 
e  bought  in  the  fair  V 

"  *  Oh !  then,  you  are  a  could-hearted 
creature,'  says  he,  '  and  I'll  not  lose  time 
with  you.'  With  that  he  was  going  to 
ride  away,  when  I  took  hold  of  the  bridle* 

"  '  Father,  darling,' says  I,  'God  pardon 
me,  hut  them  breeches  is  goin'  between  me 
an'  my  night's  rest  \  but  tell  me  abont  my 
fatlier  ? ' 

" '  Oh !  then»  lie's  in  a  melancholy 
state ! ' 

"  '  Whereabouts  is  he  ? '  says  L 

'**In  purgathory/  sajs  he;  'but  he 
won't  be  there  long.^ 

"  ^  Well,'  says  I, '  that's  a  comfort,  any- 
how.' 

*' '  I  am  glad  you  think  so,'  says  he ; 
'  but  there's  more  of  the  other  opinion.' 

"  *  What's  thai  f '  says  I. 

". '  That  hell's  worse.' 

"  '  Oh  I  melia-murther,'  says  I,  '  is  that 
it?' 

"'Ay,  that's  it' 

"  Well,  I  was  so  terrified  and  frightened, 
I  said  nothing  for  some  time,  but  trotted 
along  beside  too  priest's  horse. 

"  '  Father,'  says  I,  'how  long  will  it  be 
before  the^  send  him  whera  you  know  ? ' 

'"It  will  not  be  long  now,'  says  he, 
'for  they're  tired  entirely  with  him; 
they've  no  peace  night  or  day,'  says  he« 
•  Mickey,  jour  fath«r  is  a.  might/  hard 
man.' 

" '  True  for  you.  Father  Roach,'  says  I 
to  myself ;  '  av  he  had  only  the  ould  stick 
with  the  scythe  in  it,  I  wisli  them  joy  of 
his  company.' ' 

.  '* '  Mickey,'  says  he,  '  I  see  you're 
grieved,  and  I  don't  wonder ;  sure,  it's  a 
gi*eat  disgrace  to  a  decent  family.' 

♦'  'Troth,  it  13,'  says  I,  *but  my  father 
always  liked  low  company.    Could  nothing 
be  done  for  him  now,  Father  Koach  F 
says  I,  looking  up  in  the  priest's  face. 

"  'I'm  greatly  afraid,  ilickey,  he  was  a 
bad  man,  a  very  bad  man.' 

"'And  yQ  think  he'll  go  there?' 
says  I. 

" '  Indeed,  Mickey,  I  have  my  fears.' 

"  'Upon  my  conscience,'  says  I,  *  I  he* 
lieve  you're  nght ;  he  was  always  a  restless 
craytu^:e.* 

'*  'But  it  doesn't  depind  on  him/  says 
the  priests,  crossly. 
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And,  then^  who  then  P'  says  L 

*'*Upon  yourself,  Mickey  Free,*  says 
te ;  *  God  pardon  yon  for  it,'  too.* 

*' '  Upon  me  ? '  sava  I. 

'*  *  Troth,  no  less,' Bays  he  ;  'how  many 
masses  was  said  for  your  father's  soul  P — 
how  many  aves  ? — ^how  many  paters  ? — 
answer  me.* 

"  '  Devil  a  one  of  me  knows  ! — maybe 
twenty.' 

" '  Twenty,  twenty— ^no,  nor  one.' 

'**And  why  not?'  says  I ;  'what  for 
wouldn't  you  be  helping  a  po6r  crayture 
out  of  trouble,  when  it  wouldn't  cost  you 
more  nor  a  handful  of  prayers  ?' 
.  **  *  Mickey,  I  see,'  says  be^  in  ^  solemn 
tone,  'you're  worse  nor  a  haythen,  but  ye 
couldn't  be-  otiher  j  ye  &e¥er  come  to  yer 
duties.' 

'**Well,  father,'  says  I,   looking*  vfe'ry 

Eenitent,  ^  how  many  masses  woiud  get 
im  out  ? ' 

"*Now  you  talk  like  a  aensible  nian,' 
says  he,  /  Now,  Mickey,  I've  hopes  for 
you.  Let  me  see ' — here,  he  went  countin' 
upon  his  fingers,  and  numberin'  to  himself 
for  five  minutes— 'Mickey,' says  he,  'Pve 
a  batch  coming  put  on  Tuesday  week,'  abd 
if  you  were  to  make  ^reat  exertions,  per- 
haps your  father  could,  come  with  them; 
that  is,  ay  they  have  made  no  objcctfons.' 

"'And  what  for  would  they  ?'  says  I ; 
^he  was  always  the  hoith  of  company,-  and 
av  singings  allowed  in  them  parts — ' 

" '  God  forgive  ybu^  Mickey,  but  yer  in 
a  benighted  state,'  says  he,  sighing. 

"'Well,'  says  I,  'how'll  we  get  him  out 
on  Tuesday  week  ?  for  that's  bringing 
things  to  a  focus.' 

"'Two  masses  in  the  morning,- fastinV 
eiays  Father  Roach,  half  loud,  '  is  two^  and 
two  in  the  afternoon  is  four,  and  two  at 
vespers  is  six,'  says  he  ;  'six  masses  a  day 
for  nine  days  is  close-  by  sixty  massee-^ay 
sixty,'  says  he;  *and  they'll  cost  yon- 
mind,  Mickey,  and  don't  be  telling  it  again, 
for  if  s  only  to  yourself  I'd  make  them  so 
cheap — a  matter  of  three  pounds.' 

"  '  Three  pounds  I'  says  I :  *be-gorra 
ye  might  as  well  ax  me  to  give  you  the^iock 
of  Cashel.' 

" '  I'm  sorry  for  ye,  Mickey,'  says  he, 
gatherin'  up  the  reins  to  ride  off — *  t'm  sor- 
ry for  ye ;  and  the  time  will  come  when 
the  neglect  of  your  poor  father  will  b6  a 
soro  stroke  agin  yourself.' 

'"Wait  a  bit,  your  reverence,*  says  I — 
'  wait  a  bit  Would  forty  shillings  get  him 
out?' 

'* '  Av  course  it  wouldn't^'  says  he. 

" '  Maybe,'  says  I,  coaxing — *  maybe,  av 
you  said  that  his  son  was«a  poor  boy :  that  ^ 


lived  by  his  industhry,  and  the  timw  was 
bad—' 

" » Not  the  lea^t  use,' says  he. 

'* '  Arrah,  but  it's  hard-hearted  they  are,' 
thinks  I.  *  Well,  see  now;  I'll  give  yoft  the 
money,  but  I  can't  afford  it  all  at  on'st ; 
but  ill  pay  five  fihillings  a  week — will  that 
do?' 

"'I'll  do  my  endayvors,'  says  Father 
RoacK;  'and  I'll  speak  to  them  to  treat 
him  peaceably  in  the  mean  timer' 

'**  Ixmg  life  to  yer  reverence,  and  do. 
Well,  here  noW,  hero's  five  hogs  to  begin 
with  ;  and,  mnsha,  but  I  never  thonght  I'd 
be  spending  my  loose  ehan^e  that  way.' 

"  Father  Roach  put  the  six  tinpinnies  in 
the  pocket  of  his  black  leather  breeches,  said 
something  in  Latin,  bid  me  good-morning; 
and  rode  off. 

'^  Well,  to  make  my  story  short,  I  work- 
ed late  and  early  to  pay  the  five  shillings  a 
week,  apd  I  did  do  it  for  three  weeks  regular; 
then  I  brought  four  and  faurp0nc&— then 
it  came  down  to  one  and  tenpenoe  half- 
penny— then  ninepenee^-^and,  at  ]a8t>  I  had 
nothing  at  all  to  bring. 

'"Mickey '  Free!,''  says  the  priest,  'ye 
must  stir  :jourself;  your  father  is  mighty 
displeased  at  the  way  you've  been  daing  of 
late ;  and  ar  ye  kept  yer  word,  he'd  be 
near  out  by  this  time*' 

" '  Troth,'  says  I,  '  it's  a  very  expensive 
place.* 

"  '  By  doorse  it  is,*  says  he  •  '  sure  all  the 
qnality  of  the  land's  there.  But,  Mickey, 
my  man,  with  a  little  exertion,  your  father's 
business  is  done.  What  are  you  jingling 
in  your  pocket  there  P' 

"  'It's  ten  shillings,  yonr  rererence,  I 
have  to  buy  seed  potfl^es.' 

"  '  Hand  it  here,  my  son.  Isn't  it  better 
your  father  would  be  enjoyine  himself  in 
paradise,  than  if  ye  were  to  haye  aQ  the 
potatoes  in  Ireland  ? ' 

'^^And  how  do  ye  know,'  says  I,  'he's  so 
nearbntP' 

"  *  How  do  I  know — ^how  do  I  know,  is  it? 
—didn't  I  see  him  P' 

"  '  See  him  1  tear  an  ages,  was  yon  down 
there  again  P* 

"  *I  wa8,'say^  he ;  'I  was  down  therefor 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  yesterday  even* 
ing,  getting  out  Luke  Kennedy's  mother. 
Decent  people  the  Kennedys — ^neyer  spared 
expense.' 

*'  •  And  yfe  seen  mj  father  ?'  says  I. 

" '  I  did,'  says  he ;  *  he  had  an  onld  flan- 
nel waistcoiiEit  onj  and  a  pi}ie  stioking  out  of 
the  pocket  av  it.' 

** ' That's  hjm,'  says L  '  Had  he ahairy 
cap  ?' 

" '  I  didn't  mind  the  cap,'  says  he,  ^  bat 
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a?  coorse  he  wonldn^t  huTe  it  on  his  head 
in  that  place/ 

'^'Thrue  for  yon/  says  I.  *Did  he 
speak  to  yon  ?  * 

"  '  He  did,'say8  Father  Roach ;  *  he  spoke 
very  hai-d  about  the  way  he  was  treated 
down  there,  that  they  was  always  jibin* 
and  jeeritf  him  about  drink,  and  fighting 
and  the  coarse  he  led  up  hei*e,  and, that  it 
was  a  queer  thing,  for  the  nmtter  of  ten- 
shillings,  he  was  to  be  kept  there  so  long/ 

•"Well,' says  I,  taking  out  the  ten  shil- 
lings and  counting  it  with  one  hand,  *  we 
must  do  our  best,  anyhow  ;  and  ye  think 
this^ll  get  him  out  surely  ? ' 

"*I  know  it  will;' says  he;  *for  When 
Li^ke's  mother  was  leaving  the  place,  and 
yer  father  saw  t;he  door  open,  he  made  a 
rush  at  it,  and,  be-gorra,  before  it  was 
shut  he  got  his  head  and' one  shoulder  out- 
side av  ity  so  that,  ye  see,  a  thrifle  more  '11 
do  it' 

*'*Faix,  and  yer  reverence,'  said  I, 
'you've  lightened  my  heart  this  morning.' 
And  I  put  my  money  back  again  in  my 
pocket. 

**  *  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?'  says  he, 
growing  very  red,  for  he  was  angry. 

"*Just  this,'  says  I,*  that  I've  saved 
my  money ;  for  ay  it  was  my  father  you 
seen,  ana  that  he  got- his  head  and  one 
shoulder  outside  the  door,  oh,  then,  by  the 
powers  !'  says  I,  *  the  devil  a  gaol  or  gaoler 
irom  hell  to  Connaught  id  hould  him  ;  so, 
Father  Koach,  I  wish  you  the  top  of  the 
morning.'  And  I  went  away  laughing  ; 
and  from  that  day  to  this  I  never  heard 
more  of  purgathory;  and  ye  see.  Master 
Charles,  I  think  I  was  right. " 

Scarcely  had  Mike  concluded  when  my 
door  was  suddenly  burst  open,  and  Sir 
HariT  Boyle,  without  assuming  any  of  his 
usual  precautions  respecting  silence  and 
quiet,  rushed  into  the  room,  a  broad  grin 
upon  his  honest  features,  and  his  eyes 
twinkling  in  a  way  that  evidently  showed 
toe  something  had  occurred  to  amuse  him. 

*'  By  Jove,  Charley,  I  mtisn't  keep  it 
from  you,  it's  too  good  a  thing  not  to  tell 
you ;  do  you  remember  that  very  essenced 
young  gentleman  who  accompanied  Sir 
George  Dashwood  from  Dublin,  as  a  kind 
of  el^tioneering  friend  ?  " 

*'  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Prettyman  ?  *' 

*'  The  very  man ;  he  was,  you  are  aware, 
an  under-secretarv  in  some  government 
department.  Well,  it  seems  that  he  had 
come  down  among  us  poor  savages  as 
much  from  motives  of  learned  research 
and  Bcientifio  inquiry,  as  though  we  had 
been  South  Sea  Islanders;  report  had  gift^ 
ed  us  humble  Qalwayans  with  soihe  very 


pec^uliar  traits,  and  this  gifted  Individual 
resolved  to  record  them.  Whether  the 
election  week  might  have  sufficed  his  appe- 
tite for  wonders  I  know  not,  but  he  was 
peaceably  taking  his  departure  from  the 
west  on  Saturday  last,  when  Phil  Mac- 
namara  met  him,  and  pressed  him  to  dine 
that  day  with  a  few  friends  at  his  housew 
You  know  Phil ;  so  that  when  I  tell  you 
Sam  Burke,  of  Grcenmount,  and  Soger 
Doolan  wero  of  the  party,  I  need  not  say 
that  the  English  traveler  was  not  left  to 
his  own  unassisted  imagination  for  his 
facte ;  such  anecdotes  of  our  habits  and 
customs  as  they  crammed  him  with,  it 
would  appear,  never  were  heard  before— ♦ 
nothing  was  too  hot  or  too  heavy  for  the 
luckless  Cockney,  who,  when  not  sippinjg 
his  claret,  was  faithfully  recording  in  his 
tablet  the  mems.  for  a  very  brilliant  and 
very  original  work  on  Ireland. 

"  '  Fine  country — splendid  country — 
glorious  people — gifted  —  brave — intelli- 
gent — but  not  happy — alas  !  Mr.  Mao* 
namara,  not  happy.  But  we  don't  know 
you,  gentlemen — we  don't  indeed ;  at  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel  our  notions  re« 
gardiug  you  are  far,  very  far  from  just.' 

'**I  hope  and  trust,'  said  old  Burke^ 
'you'll  help  them  to  a  better  understand- 
ing ei^  long.* 

**  'Such,  my  dear  sir,  will  be  the  nroud- 
est  ti»k  of  my  life.  The  facts  I  harve 
heard  here  this  evening  have  made  so  pro^ 
found  an  impression  uppn  me,  that  I  bum 
for  the  moment  when  I  can  make  them 
known  to  the  world  at  large.  To  think — 
just  to  think,  that  a  portion  of  this  beau-* 
tif  ul  island  should  be  steeped  in  poverty— 
that  the  people  not  only  live  upon  the 
mere  potatoes,  but  are  absolutely  obliged 
to  wear  the  skins  for  raiment,  as  Mr^  Doo« 
Ian  has  just  mentioned  to  me.' 

**  *  Which  accounts  for  our  cultivation 
of  lumpers/  added  Mr.  Doolan,  'they 
being  the  largest  species  of  the  root,  and 
best  adapted  lor  wearing  apparel.' 

''*I  should  deem  myself  culpable,  in- 
deed I  should,  did  I  not  inform  my  couu'- 
trymen  upon  the  real  condition  of  this 
great  country/ 

'*  *  Why,  after  your  ^eat  opportunities 
for  judging,'  said  Phil,  'you  ought  to 
speak  out  You've  soen  us  in  a  way^  I 
mstv  fairly  afiirm,  few  Englishmen  have, 
ana  heard  more.' 

"  '  That's  it— that's  the  very  thing,  Mn 
Maonamara.  I've  looked  at  you  more 
closely,  I've  watched  you  more  narrowly, 
I've  witnessed  what  tne  French  call  your 
"  vie  ifUifne." ' 

'"Bedad   you  have,'  said   old  Burka, 
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with  a  grin>  '  and  profited  by  it  to  the  ut- 
most.' 

'*  ^I've  been  a  spectator  of  your  election 
contests — I've  partaken  of  your  hospitality 
— I've  witnessed  your  popular  and  nation- 
al sports — I've  been  present  at  your  wed- 
dings, your  fairs,  your  wakes  ;  but  no,  I 
was  forgetting,  I  never  saw  a  wake.' 

"  *  Never  saw  a  wake  ? '  repeated  each  of 
the  company  in  turn,  as  though  the  gen- 
tleman was  uttering  a  sentiment  of  vei*y 
dubious  veracity. 

***  Never,'  said  Mr.  Prettjrman,  rather 
abashed  at  this  proof  of  liis  incapacity  to 
instruct  his  English  friends  upon  all  mat- 
ters of  Irish  interest 

**  *  Well,  then,'  said  Macnamara,  'with  a 
blessing,  we'll  show  you  one.  Lord  forbid 
that  we  sliouldn't  do  the  honors  of  our 
poor  country  to  an  intelligent  foreigner 
when  he's  good  enough  to  come  amongst 
us.' 

"  *  Peter,'  said  he,  turning  to  the  servant 
behind  him,  *  wlio's  dead  liereabouts  ? ' 

"  *  Sorra  one,  yer  honor.  Since  the 
scrimmage  at  Portumna  the  place  is  peace- 
able.' 

"  *  Wlio  died  lately  in  the  neighbor- 
hoo«l?' 

"  *  Tlie  widow  Macbride,  yer  honor.' 

** 'Couldn't  they  take  her  up  again, 
Peter  ?    My  friend  here  never  saw  a  wake.' 

"'I'm  afecrd  not,  for  it  was  the  boys 
roasted  her,  and  she  wouldn't  be  a  decent 
corpse  for  to  show  ^  stranger,'  said  Peter, 
in  a  whisper. 

"Mr.  Prettyman  shuddered  at  these 
peaceful  indications  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  said  notliing. 

"'Well,  then,  Peter,  tell  Jemmy  Divine 
to  take  the  old  musket  in  my  bedroom, 
and  go  over  to  the  Clunagh  bog — ho  can't 
go  wrong — there's  twelve  families  there 
that  never  pay  a  halfpenny  rent,  and  when 
it's  done,  let  him  give  notice  to  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  we'll  have  a  rousing  wake/ 

*"You  don't  mean,  Mr.  Macnamara — 

you  don't  mean  to  say /  stammered 

out  the  Cockney,  with  a  face  like  a  ghost 

"  'I  only  mean  to  say,'  said  Phil,  laugh- 
ing, 'that  you're  keeping  the  decanter  very 
long  at  yoiir  right  hand? 

"  Burke  contrived  to  interpose  before 
the  Englishman  could  ask  any  explanation 
of  what  ho  had  just  heard — and  for  some 
minutes  he  could  only  wait  in  impatient 
anxiety — when  a  loud  report  of  a  gun  close 
beside  the  house  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  guests  ;  the  next  moment  old  Peter 
entered,  his  face  radiant  with  smiles. 

"'Well,  what's  that?'  said  Macna- 
mara. 
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"Twaa  Jimmy,  yer  honor.  As  tbe 
evening  was  ramy,  he  said  he'd  take  one 
of  the  neiehbors,'and  he  liadn't  to  go  far, 
for  Andy  Moore  was  going  home,  and  he 
brought  him  down  at  once.' 

•*  *  Did  he  shoot  him  ? '  said  Mr.  Prettj- 
man,  while  cold  perspiration  broke  over 
liis  forehead.     *  Did  he  murder  the  man  ?' 

'**  Sorra  murder,'  said  Peter,  disdain- 
fully ;  ^  but  why  wouldn't  he  shoot  hin 
when  the  master  bid  him  ? ' 

"  I  needn't  tell  you  more,  Charley ;  bat 
in  ten  minutes  after,  feigning  some  excm 
to  leave  the  room,  the  terrified  Cockncf 
took  fiight,  and,  offering  twenty  giiineu 
for  a  horse  to  convey  him  to  Athlone,  1m 
left  Galway,  fully  convinced  that  thef 
don't  yet  know  us  on  tlie  other  side  of  tha 
Channel." 


CHAPTER  XIIL 
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The  election  concluded— the  turmiNl 
and  excitement  of  the  contest  over^-ttf 
was  fast  resuming  its  accustomed  routint 
around  us,  when  one  morning  my  unctf 
informed  me  that  I  was  at  length  to  letf% 
my  native  county,  and  enter  upon  thl| 
great  world  as  a  student  of  Trinity  CoU^gi^ 
Dublin.  Although  long  since  in  expeetai^ 
tion  of  this  eventful  change,  it  was  witk 
no  slight  feeling  of  emotion  I  contemplateq 
the  step,  which,  removing  me  at  once  fnu% 
all  my  carlv  friends  and  associations,  m 
to  surround  me  with  new  companions  um( 
new  influences,  and  place  before  me  veij 
different  objects  of  ambition  from  those  I 
had  hitherto  been  regarding. 

My  destiny  had  been  long  ago  decided] 
the  army  had  had  its  share  of  the  familyf 
who  brought  little  more  back  with  thea^ 
from  the  wars  than  a  short  allowance  d 
members  and  shattered  constitutions ;  thi 
navy  had  proved,  on  moro  than  one  oc(»» 
sion,  that  the  fate  of  the  O'Malleys  did 
not  incline  to  hanging;  so  that,  in  Iriik 
estimation,  but  one  alternative  remainedy 
and  that  was  the  bar.  Besides,  as  mj 
uncle  remarked,  with  great  truth  and  foni 
sight,  "  Charley  will  be  tolerably  indepefr^ 
dent  of  the  public,  at  all  events  ;  for,  eveo 
if  they  never  send  him  a  brief,  there's  law 
enough  in  the  family  to  last  his  time'^y-^ 
rather  novel  reason,  by-the-by,  for  makii^ 
a  man  a  lawyer,  and  which  induced  Si^ 
Harry,  with  his  usual  clearness,  to  observi 
to  me, 

"Upon  my  conscience,  boy,  you  are  di 
luck.    If  there  had  been  a  Bible  intht 
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honse,  I  firmly  belieye  he'd  have  made  you 
a  parson." 

Considine  alone,  of  all  my  uncle's  advi- 
fiers,  did  not  concur  in  this  determination 
respecting  me.     He  set  forth,  with  an  elo- 
qnence  tnat  certainly  converted  ma,  that 
my  head  was  better  calculated  for  bearing 
hard    knocks    than    unraveling    knotty 
points ;  that  a  shako  would  become  it  in- 
finitely better  than  a  wig ;  and  declared, 
ronndly,  that  a  boy  who  began  so  well, 
and  had  such  very  pretty  notions  about 
shooting,  was  positively  thrown  away  in 
the   Four  Courts.     My  uncle,   however, 
was  firm,  and,  as  old  Sir  Harry  supported 
him,  the  day  was  decided  against  us,  Consi- 
dine murmuring,  as  he  left  the  room,  some- 
thing that  did  not  seem  quite  a  brilliant 
anticipation  of  the  success  awaiting  me  in 
my  legal  career.     As  for  myself,  though 
only  a  silent  spectator  of  the  debate,  all 
my  wishes  were  with  the  Count.    From 
my  earliest  boyhood  a  military  life  had 
been  my  stronsiest  desire  ;  the  roll  of  the 
dram    and    the    shrill   fife   that    played 
through  the  little  village,  with  its  ragged 
troop  of  recruits  following,  had  charms 
for  mc  I  cannot  describe  ;  and  had  a  choice 
been  allowed  me,.  I  would  infinitely  rather 
have  been  a  sergeant  in  the  dragoons  than 
one  of  his  Majesty's  learned  in  the  law.  If, 
then,  such  had  been  the  cherished  feeling 
of  many  a  year,  how  much  more  strongly 
were  my  aspirations  heightened  by  the 
events  of  the  last  few  days.     The  tone  of 
snperiority  I  had  witnessed  in  Hammer- 
sley,  whose  conduct  to  me  at  parting  hiui 
placed  him  high  in  my  esteem — the  quiet 
contempt  of  civilians,  i^mnlied  in  a  thous- 
and sly  ways — the  exalted  estimate  of  his 
own  profession,  at  once  wounded  my  pride 
and  stimulated  my  ambition  ;  and,  lastly, 
more  than  all,  the  avowed  preference  that 
LucyDashwood  evinced  for  a  military  life, 
were  strouj^er  allies  than  my  own  convic- 
tion needed  to  make  me  long  for  the  army. 
So  completely  did  the  thought  possess  me, 
that  I  felt,  if  I  were  not  a  soldier,  I  cared 
not  what  became  <^  me.     Life  had  no 
other  object  of  ambition  for  me  than  mili- 
tary renown,  no  other  success  for  which  I 
cared  to  struggle,  or  would  value  when  ob- 
tained,   "^tt^  C(BMv  aui  nuUtis,^'  thought 
I ;   and   when   my  uncle    determineu    I 
should  be  a  lawyer,  I  neither  murmured 
nor  objected,  but  hugged  myself  in  the 
prophecy  of  Considine,  that  hinted  pretty 
broad Iv,  **  the  devil  a  stupider  fellow  ever 
openea  a  brief;  but  he*d  have  made  a 
slashing  light  dragoon." 

The  preliminaries  were  not  long  in  ar- 
ranging.    It  was,  settled  that  I  should  be 
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immediately  dispatched  to  Dublin  to  the 
care  of  Doctor  Mooney,  then  a  junior  fel- 
low in  the  University,  who  would  take  me 
into  his  especial  charge  ;  while  Sir  Harry 
was  to  furnish  me  with  a  letter  to  his  old 
friend.  Doctor  Barret,  whose  advice  and 
assistance  he  estimated  at  a  very  high 
price.  Provided  with  such  documents,  I 
was  informed  that  the  gates  of  knowledge 
were  more  than  half  ajar  for  me,  without 
an  effort  upon  my  part.  One  only  portion 
of  all  the  arrangements  I  heard  with  any- 
thing like  pleasure  ;  it  was  decided  that 
my  man  Mickey  was  to  accompan^^  me  to 
Dublin,  and  remain  with  me  during  my 
st^. 

It  was  upon  a  clear,  sharp  morning  in 
January,  of  the  yeai*  18 — ,  that  I  took  my 
place  upon  the  box-seat  of  the  old  Galway 
mail,  and  set  out  on  my  journey.  My 
heart  was  depressed  and  my  spirits  were 
miserably  low.  I  had  all  that  feeling  of 
sadness  which  leave-taking  inspires,  and 
no  sustaining  prospect  to  cheer  me  in  the 
distance.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I 
had  seen  a  tear  disten  in  my  poor  uncle's 
eye,  and  heard  nis  voice  falter  as  he  said, 
"  Farewell  ! "  Notwithstanding  the  differ- 
ence of  age,  we  had  been  perfectly  com- 
panions together;  and,  as  I  thought  now 
over  all  the  thousand  kindnesses  and  affeo* 
tionate  instances  of  his  love  I  had  received, 
my  heart  gave  way,  and  the  tears  coursed 
slowly  dow^n  my  cneeks.  I  turned  to  give 
one  last  look  at  the  tall  chimneys  and  the 
old  woods,  my  ejirliest  friends  ;  but  a  turn 
of  the  road  had  shut  out  the  prospect,  and 
thus  I  took  my  leave  of  Galway. 

My  friend  Mickey,  who  sat  behind  with 
the  guai'd,  participated  but  little  in  my 
feelings  of  regret.  The  potatoes  in  the 
metropolis  could  scarcely  be  as  wet  as  the 
lumpers  in  Scarifi;  he  had  heard  that 
whisky  was  not  dearer,  and  looked  forward 
to  the  otiier  delishts  of  the  capital  with  a 
longing  heart  Meanwhile,  resolved  that 
no  portion  of  his  career  should  be  lost,  he 
was  lightening  the  road  by  anecdote  and 
song,  and  held  an  audience  of  four  people, 
a  very  crusty-looking  old  guard  incluaed, 
in  roars  of  laughter*  Mike  had  contrived, 
with  his  usual  savoir  faire,  to  make  him- 
self veiy  agreeable  to  an  extremely  pretty- 
looking  cQiMitry  girl,  around  whose  waist 
he  had  most  lovingly  passed  his  arm, 
under  pretense  of  keeping  her  from  fall- 
ing, and  to  whom,  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
attentions  to  the  party  at  large,  he  devoted 
himself  considerably,  pressing  his  suit  with 
alt  the  aid  of  his  native  minstrelsy. 

^'Hould  me  tight.  Miss  Matilda,  dear." 

"  My  name's.  Mary  Brady,  av  ye  plase.'' 
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f< 


Ay>  and  I  do  plase* 


<i 


Oh,  Mary  Brady,  you  are  my  darlin'. 
Tou  are  my  looking-glass^  from  nlgnt  till  morn- 
ing ; 
I'd  rayther  have  ye  without  one  faithen, 
Nor  Snusey  Qaliagher  and  her  house  and  ^garden^ 


May  I  neyer  av  I  wouldn't^  then  ;  and  ye 
needn't  be  laughing." 

"  Is  his  honor  at  homo  ?  ^^ 

This  speech  was  addressed  to  a  gaping 
country  fellow^  that  leaned  on  his  spaae  to 
see  the  coach  pass. 

^^  Is  his  honor  at  home  ?  I've  something 
for  him  from  Mr.  Davern." 

Mickey  well  knew  that  few  western  gen- 
tlemen were  without  constant  intercourse 
with  the  Athlone  attorney.  The  poor 
countryman  accordingly  hastened  through 
the  fence,  and  pursued  the  coach  with  all 

Seed  for  above  a  mile,  Mike  pretending 
i  the  time  to  be  in  the  greatest  anxiety 
for  his  overtaking  them ;  until  at  last,  as 
he  stopped  in  despair,  a  hearty  roar  of 
laughter  told  him  that,  in  Mickey's  par* 
lanoe^  he  was  "sould." 

**  Taste  it,  my  dear ;  devil  a  harm  it'll 
do  ye  ;  it  never  paid  the  king  sixpence." 

Here  he  filled  a  little  horn  vessel  from  a 
black  bottle  he  carried,  accompanying  the 
action  with  a  song,  the  air  to  which,  if 
any  of  my  readers  feel  disposed  to  sing  it, 
I  mav  observe  bore  a  resemblance  to  the 
well-known  "A  Fig  for  SU  Denis  of 
France." 


'*  POTTEEN,  GOOD  LUCK  TO  YE,  DEAR. 

*'  Av  I  was  a  monarch  in  state^ 
Like  Romulus  or  Julius  Caysar, 
With  the  best  of  fine  victuals  to  eat. 

And  drink  like  great  Nebuchadnexzar, 
A  rasher  of  bacon  I*d  have. 

And  potatoes  the  finest  was  seen,  sir  ; 
And  for  drink,  it's  no  claret  I*d  crave. 
But  a  k^of  ould  Mullens'  potteen,  sir, 

With  the  smell  of  the  smoke  on  it  still* 

"They  talk  of  the  Romans  of  ould, 

Whom  they  say  in  their  own  times  was  frisky ; 
But  trust  me,  to  Keep  out  the  cowld, 

The  Romans  at  home  here  like  whisky. 
Sure  it  warms  both  the  head  and  the  hewt, 

It's  the  soul  of  all  readin'  and  writin', 
It  teaches  both  science  and  art, 
And  disposes  for  love  or  for  fightin'. 

On,  potteen,  gdod  luck  to  ye^  dear.'' 

This  very  classic  prodnotion,  and  the 
black  bottle  which  accompanied  it,  com* 
pletely  established  the  smger^s  pre-emi* 
nence  in  the  company ;  and  I  heard  sun* 
dry  sounds  resembling  drinking,  with  f  re- 

S[uent  good  wishes  to  the  provider  of  the 
east.  "  Long  life  to  ye,  Mr.  Free,"  **  Your 


health  and  inclinations,  Mr.  Free,^'  etc. ; 
to  which  Mr.  Free  responded  by  drinking 
those  of  the  company^  ^^ay  they  were  var- 
tuou&  ^    The  amicable  relations  thus  hap- 
pily established,  promised  a  very  lasting 
reign,  and  would,  doubtless,  have  enjoyed 
sudh,  had  not  a  slight  incidoit  oocnrred, 
which  for  a  brief  season  interrupted  tbem. 
At  the  village  where  we  stopped  to  break* 
fast,  three  very*  venerable  figures  presented 
themsrives  for  places  in  the  inside  of  the 
coach  :  they  were  habited  in  black  coats, 
breeches,  and  gaiters,  wore  hats  of  a  very 
ecclesiastic  breadth  in  their  brim,  and  had 
altogether  the  peculiar  air  ajid   bearing 
which  distinguisnes  their  calling,  being  no 
less  than  three  Soman  Oathdlic  prelates  on 
their  way  to  Dublin  to  attend  a  convoca- 
tion.    While  Mickey  and  his  friends,  with 
the  ready  tact  which  every  low  Iriahmsn 
possesses,  immediately  perceived  who  and 
what  these   worshipful  individaals  were, 
another  traveler,  who  had  just  assumed 
his  place  on  the  outside,  participated  but 
little  in  the  feelings  of  reverence  so  mani- 
festly displayed,  but  gave  a  sneer  of  a  vcir 
ominous  kind,  as  the  skirt  of  the  last  black 
coat  disappeared  within  the  coach.     This 
latter  individual  was  a  short,  thick*set, 
bandy-legged  man,  of  about  fifty,  with  an 
enormous  nose,  which,  whatever  its  habit- 
ual coloring,  on  the  morning  in  question 
was  of  a  brilliant  purple.    Ke  wore  a  blue 
coat,  with  bright  buttons,   upon   which 
some  letters  were  inscribed,  and  aronnd 
his  neck  was  fastened  a  ribbon  of  the  same 
color,  to  which  a  medal  was   attached. 
This  he  displayed  with  something  of  osten- 
tation, whenever  an  opportunity  occurred, 
and  seemed  altogether  a  person  who  pos- 
sessed a  most  satisfactory  impression  of  his 
own  importance.     In  fact,  had  not  this 
feeling  been  participated  in  bv  others,  Mr. 
Billv  Crow  would  never  have  been  deputed 
by  No.  13,476  to  carry  their  warrant  down 
to  the  west  country,  and  establish  the  nu- 
cleus of  an  Orange  Lodge  in  the  town  of 
Foxleigh ;  such  bein^,  in  brief,  the  reason 
why  he,  a  very  well  iknown  manuiactnxer 
of  '^  leather  continuations''  in  Dublin,  had 
ventured  upon  the  perilous  jonmey  from 
which  he  was  now  returning.     Billy  was 

Soinff  on  his  wajr  to  town  rejoicing,  ior  he 
ad  had  most  brilliant  success ;  the  breth* 
ren  hod  feasted  and  f^ted  him ;  he  had 
made  several  splendid  orations,  with  the 
usual  number  of  prophecies  about  the 
speedy  downfall  of  Bomanism  ;  tlie  inevi- 
table return  of  Protestant  ascendancy  ;  the 
pleasing  prospect  that,  with  increased  ef- 
fort ana  improved  organisation,  they  should 
soon  be  able  to  hare  everything  their  own 
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way,  and  dear  the  Qreen  Isle  of  the  horri- 
ble vermin  St.  Patrick  forgot  when  banish- 
in?  the  others  ;  and  that,  if  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell  (whom  might  the  Lord  oonfound  !) 
conld  only  be  hanged,  and  Sir  Harcourt 
Lees  made  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  there 
were  still  some  hopes  of  peace  and  prosperi- 
ty to  the  country. 

Mr.  Crow  had  no  sooner  assumed  his 
place  npon  the  coach  than  he  saw  that  he 
was  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy.    Happily 
for  all  parties^  indeed,  in  Ireland,  political 
differences  hate  so  completely  stamped  the 
externals  of  each  partjr,  that  he  must  be  a 
man  of  small  penetration  who  cannot^  in 
the  first  five  mmutea  he  is  thrown  among 
strangers,  calculate  vrith  considerable*  cer- 
tainty, whether  it  will  be  more  conducive 
to  his  happiness  to  sing  ^'Oroppies  lie 
Down,''  or  '*  The  Battle  of  Ross.  '^    As  for 
Billy  Crow,  long  life  to  him  1  you  might 
as  well  attempt  to  pass  a  turkey  upon  M. 
Audnbon  for  a  giratfe,  as  endeavol>  to  im- 
pose  a  Panist  upon  him  for  a  true  follower 
of  King  William,     He  could  have  given 
vou  more  generic  distinctions  to  guide  you 
in  the  decision,  than  ever  did  Ouvi^r  to 
designate  an  antediluvian  mammoth  ;  so 
that  no  sooner  bad  he  seated  himself  upon 
the  coach,  than  he  buttoned  up  his  great 
coat,  stuck  his  hands  firmly  in  his  side 
pockets,  pursed  up  his  lips,  and  looked  al- 
together like  a  man  that,  feeling  himself 
out  of  his  element,  resolves  to  "  bide  his 
time''  in  patience^  until  chance  may  throw 
him    among   more    congenial    associates. 
Mickey  Free,  who  was  himself  no  mean 
proficient  in  reading  a  character,  at  one 
glance  saw  his  man,  and  be^an  hammering 
his  brains  to  see  if  he  could  not  overreach 
him.     The  small  portmanteau  which  con- 
tained Billy's  wardrobe  bore  the  conspicu- 
ons  announcement  of  his  name ;  and,  as 
Mickey  could  read,  this  was  one  important 
sten  already  gained. 

He  accoraingly  took  the  first  opportuni- 
ty of  seating  himself  beside  him,  and  open- 
ed the  conversation  by  some  very  polite 
observation  upon  the  other's  wearing  ap- 
parel, which  18  always,  in  the  west,  con- 
sidered a  piece  of  very  courteous  attention. 
By  degrees  the  dialogue  prospered,  and 
ilickey  began  to  make  some  very  impor- 
tant revelations  about  himself  and  his  mas- 
ter, intimating  that  the  **  state  of  the 
country  "  was  such  that  a  man  of  his  way 
of  thiuKing  had  no  peace  or  quiet  in  it. 

*'  That's  him  there,  forenent  ye,"  said 
3iickey,  *'  and  a  better  Protestant  never 
hated  mass.    Ye  understand.'* 

^' What  I"  said  Billy,  unbuttoning  the 
collar  of  hid  coat  to  get  a  fairer  view  at 


hiis  compaaaion  ;  ''^why,  I  thought  yon 
were — " 

Here  he  made  some  resemblance  of  the 
usual  manner  of  blessing  oneself. 

"Me,  devil  a  more  nor  yourself,  Mr. 
Crow."     ' 

**  Why.  do  you  know  me,  too  ?'" 

"Troth,  more  knows  you  than  you 
think." 

Billy  looked  very  much  puzzled  at  all 
this  ;  at  last  he  said  : 

"  And  ye  tell  me  that  your  master  there's 
the  right  sort  ?  " 

"  Thrue  blue,"  said  Mike,  with  a  wink, 
''and  so  is  his  uncles." 

"  And  where  are  they,  when  they  are  at 
home?" 

"  In  Galway,  no  less ;  but  they're  here 
now." 

"Where?" 

"  Here." 

At  these  words  he  gave  a  knock  of  his 
heel  to  the  coach,  as  il  to  intimate  their 
"  whereabouts." 

"You  don't  mean  in  the  coach — do 
ye?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  do  ;  and  troth,  you  can't 
know  much  of  the  west,  av  ye  don't  know 
the  three  Mr.  Trenches  of  Tally  bash  I 
them's  they." 

"  You  don't  say  so  ?  " 

"  Faix,  but  I  do." 

"  May  I  never  drink  the  12th  of  July  if 
I  didn't  think  they  were  priests." 

"Priests  !"  said  Mickey,  in  a  roar  of 
laughter — "  priests  1 " 

"Just  priests." 

"  Be-gorra^  though,  ye  had  better  keep 
that  to  yourself,  for  they're,  not  the  men 
to  have  that  same  said  to  them." 

"Of  course,  I  wouldn't  offend  them," 
said  Mr.  Crow ;  '*  faith,  it's  not  me  would 
cast  reflections  upon  such  real  out-and- 
outers  as  they  are.  And  where  are  they 
going  now  ?  " 

"  To  Dublin  straight ;  there's  to  be  a 

fraud  lodge  next  week ;  but  sure  Mr.  Crow 
nows  better  than  me." 
•  Billy  after  this  became  silent  A  moody 
reverie  seemed  to  steal  over  him,  and  he 
was  evidently  displeased  with  himself  for 
his  want  of  tact  in  not  discovering  the 
three  Mr.  Trenches  of  Tallybash,  though 
he  only  caught  sight  of  their  backs. 

Mickey  Free  interrupted  not  the  frame 
of  mind  in  which  he  saw  conviction  was 
slowly  working  its  way,  but^*  by  gently 
humming  in  an  under  tone  the  loyal  mel- 
ody of  "Croppies  Lie  Down,"  fanned  the 
flame  he  had  so  dexterously  kindled.  At 
length,  they  reached  the  small  town  of 
Kinnegad.    While    the    coach   changed 
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horses,  Mr.  Grow  lost  not  a  aaoment  in 
descending  from  the  top,  and^  rushing  into 
the  little  inn,  disappeai'ed  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. When  he  again  issued  forth,  he 
carried  a  smoking  tumbler  of  whisky 
punch,  which  he  continued  to  stir  with  a 
spoon.  As  he  approached  the  coach-door 
he  tapped  gently  with  his  knuckles,  upon 
which  the  reverend  prelate  of  Maronia  or 
Mesopotamia^  I  forget  which,  inquired 
what  he  wanted. 

'^I  ask  your  pardon,  gentlemen,''  said 
Billy,  "but  I  thought  Fd  make  bold  to 
ask  you  to  take  something  wann  this  cold 
day/' 

"  Many  thanks,  my  eood  friend  ;  but  we 
never  do,"  said  a  bland  voice  from  within. 

"I  understand,"  said  Billy,  with  a  sly 
wink  :  "  but  there  are  circumstances  now 
and  then — and  one  might  for  the  honor  of 
the  cause,  you  know.  Just  put  it  to  your 
lips,  won't  ydu  ?  " 

"Excuse  me,"  said  a  very  rosy-cheeked 
little  prelate,  "  but  nothing  stronger  than 
water — " 

"Botheration,"  thought  Billy,  as  he 
regarded  the  speaker's  nose.  "But  I 
thought^"  said  he,  aloud, ''  that  you  would 
not  refuse  this." 

Here  he  made  a  peculiar  manifestation 
in  the  air,  which,  whatever  respect  and 
reverence  it  might  carry  to  the  honest 
brethren  of  13,476,  seemed  only  to  increase 
the  wonder  and  astonishment  of  the  bish* 
ops. 

"  What  does  he  mean  ?"  said  one, 

"  Is  he  mad  ?  "  said  another. 

"  Tear  and  ages,"  said  Mr.  Crow,  get- 
ting quite  impatient  at  the  slowness  of  his 
friends*  perception,  "tear  and  ages,  I'm 
one  of  yourselves." 

"  One  of  us,"  said  the  three  in  chorus — 
"one  of  us?" 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure" — here  he  took  a  long 
pull  at  the  punch — "to  be  sure  I  am; 
here's  *  No  sui'render,'  your  souls  !  whoop  " 
— a  loud  yell  accompanying  the  toast  i^ 
he  drank  it 

"  Do  you  mean  to  insult  us  ? "  said 
Father  P .   "  Guard,  take  the  fellow." 

"  Are  we  to  be  outraged  in  this  man- 
ner? "  chorused  the  priests. 

" '  July  the  1st,  in  Oldbridge  town,' " 
sang  Billy,  "  and  here  it  is,  *  The  glorious, 
pious,  and  immortal  memory  of  the  great 
and  good — * " 

"  Guard  1    Where  is  the  guard  ?  " 

"  *  And  good  King  William,  that  sared 
us  from  Popery — '* 

"  Coachman  ! — guard  1^  screamed  Fa- 
ther   . 

"  *  Brass  money — ' " 


"Policeman  !  policeman  !"  shouted  the 
priests. 

"'Brass  money  and  wooden  shoes;' 
devil  may  care  who  hears  me,"  said  Billy, 
who,  supposing  that  the  three  Mr.  Trenches 
were  skulking  the  avowal  of  their  princi- 
ples, resolved  to  assert  the  pre*«minence  of 
the  great  cause  single-handed  and  alone. 

**  *  Here's  the  Pope  in  the  pillory,  and 
the  devil  peltine  him  with  priests.' ' 

At  these  woras  a  kick  from  behind  ap- 
prised the  loyal  champion  that  a  yery  rag- 
ged auditory,  who  for  some  time  past  h»l 
not  well  understood  the  gist  of  his  elo- 
quencC)  had  at  length  comprehended 
enough  to  be  angry.  Ce  n^esi  que  k 
premier  pas  qui  cotUe,  certainly,  in  an  Irish 
row.  "  The  merest  urchin  may  light 
the  train ;  one  handful  of  mud  often  ig- 
nites a  shindy  that  ends  in  a  most  bloody 
battle."  Ana  here,  no  sooner  did  the  tU 
a  (ergo  impel  Billy  forward  than  a  severe 
rap  of  a  closed  fist  in  the  eye  drove  him 
back,  and  in  oiie  instant  be  becatne  the 
center  to  a  periphery  of  kicks,  cuffs,  pull- 
ings,  and  haulings,  that  left  the  poor  Dep- 
uty-Grand not  only  orange,  but  blue. 

He  fought  manfully,  but  numbers  car- 
ried the  day  ;  and,  when  the  coach  drove 
off,  which  it  did  at  last  without  him,  the 
last  thing  visible  to  the  outsidcs  was  the 
figure  of  Mr.  Crow,  whose  hat,  minas  the 
crown,  had  been  driven  over  his  head  down 
upon  his  neck,  where  it  remained  like  a 
dress  cravat,  buffeting  a  mob  of  ragged 
vagabonds,  who  had  so  completely  meta- 
morphosed the  unfortunate  man  with  mud 
and  bruises,  that  a  committee  of  the  grand 
lodge  might  actually  have  been  unable  to 
identify  nim. 

As  for  Mickey  and  his  friends  behind, 
their  mirth  knew  no  bounds  ;  and,  except 
the  respectable  insides,  there  was  not  an 
individual  about  the  coach  who  ceased  to 
think  of  and  laugh  at  the  incident  till  we 
arrived  in  Dublin,  and  drew  up  at  the  Hi- 
bernian, in  Dawson  street. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


DUBUN. 


"No  sooner  had  I  arrived  in  Dublin  than 
my  first  care  was  to  present  myself  to  Dr. 
Moonoy,  by  w^hom  I  was  received  in  the 
most  cordial  manner.  In  fact,  in  my  utter 
ignorance  of  such  persons,  I  had  imagined 
a  College  fellow  to  be  a  character  nece^ 
sarily  severe  and  unbending  ;  and,  as  the 
only  two  very  great  people  I  had  ever  seen 
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in  my  life  "weit^  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
and  the  Chief  Baron,  when  on  circuit,  I 
pictured  to  myself  that  a  University  fellow 
waSy  in  all  probability,  a  cross  between  the 
two,  and  feared  him  accordingly. 

The  Doctoi*  read  over  my  uncle's  letter 
attentively,  invited  me  to  partake  of  his 
breakfast,  and  then  entered  upon  some- 
thing like  an  account  of  the  life  before  me, 
for  which  Sir  Harry  Boyle  had,  however, 
in  some  degree  prepai'ed  me. 

'^  Your  uncle,  I  find,  wishes  you  to  live 
in  college;  perhaps  it  is  better  too ;  so  that 
I  must  look  out  for  chambers  for  you« 
Let  me  see  :  it  will  be  rather  difficult,  just 
now,  to  find  them."  Here  he  fell  for  some 
moments  into  a  musing  fit,  and  merely 
muttered  a  few  broken  sentences,  as,  ^'  To 
be  sure,  if  other  chambers  could  be  had — 
bnt  then — and,  after  all,  perhaps,  as  he  is 
young — besides,  Frank  will  certainly  be 
expelled  before  long,  and  then  he  will  nave 
them  all  to  himself.  I  sav,  O'Mdley,  I 
believe  I  must  quarter  you  lor  the  present 
with  a  rather  wild  companion;  but  as  your 
uncle  says  you're  a  prudent  fellow  "—here 
he  smiled  very  much,  as  if  my  uncle  had 
not  said  anv  such  thing — "  why,  you  must 
only  take  the  better  care  of  youi'self,  until 
we  can  make  some  better  aiTangement. 
My  pupil,  Frank  Webber,  is  at  this  mo- 
ment in  want  of  a  ^  chum,'  as  the  phrase 
is,  his  last  three  having  only  been  aomes- 
ticated  with  him  for  as  many  weeks ;  so 
that,  until  we  find  you  a  more  quiet  rest- 
ing-place, vou  may  take  iip  your  abode 
with  hira.'' 

During  breakfast,  the  Doctor  proceeded 
to  inform  me  that  my  destined  companion 
was  a  young  man  of  excellent  family  and 
good  fortune,  who,  with  very  considerable 
talents  and  acquirements,  preferred  a  life 
uf  rackety  and  careless  dissipation  to  pros- 
pects of  great  success  in  public  life,  which 
his  connection  and  family  might  have  se- 
cured for  him;  that  he  had.  been  originally 
entered  at  Oxford,  which  he  was  obligea 
to  leave;  then  tried  Cambridge,  from  which 
he  escaped  expulsion  by  being  rusticated, 
that  is,  having  incurred  a  sentence  of  tem- 
porary banishment ;  and,  lastly,  was  en- 
deavoring, with  what  ho  himself  believed 
to  be  a  total  reformation,  to  stumble  on  to 
a  degree  in  the  ^^ silent  sister." 

"This  is  his  third  year,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, "and  he  is  only  a  freshman,  having 
lost  every  examination,  with  abilities 
enough  to  sweep  the  University  of  its 
prizes.  But  come  over  now,  and  I'll  pre- 
sent you  to  him." 

I  followed  him  down-stairs,  across  the 
court,  to  an  angle  of  the  old  square,  where, 


up  the  first  floor  left,  to  use  the  college  di« 
rection,  stood  the  name  of  Mr.  Webber,  a 
large  No.  2  being  conspicuously  painted  in 
the  middle  6f  the  door,  and  not  over  it,  as 
is  usually  the  custom.  As  we  reached  the 
spot,  the  observations  of  my  companion 
were  lost  to  me  in  the  tremendous  noise 
and  uproar  that  resounded  from  within. 
It  seemed  as  if  a  number  of  people  were 
fighting,  pretty  much  as  a  banditti  in  a 
melodrama  do,  with  considerable  more  of 
confusion  than  requisite;  a  fiddle  and  a 
French  hoiii  also  lent  their  assistance  to 
shouts  and  cries,  which,  to  say  the  best, 
were  not  exactly  the  aids  to  stuay  I  expect- 
ed in  such  a  place. 

Thi^e  times  was  the  bell  pulled,  with  a 
vigor  that  thi'eatened  its  downfall,  when, 
at  last,  as  the  jingle  of  it  rose  above  all 
other  noises,  suddenly  all  became  hushed 
and  still ;  a  momentary  pause  succeeded, 
and  the  door  was  opened  oy  a  very  respect- 
able-looking servant,  who,  recognizing  the 
Doctor,  at  once  introduced  us  into  the 
apartment  where  Mr.  Webber  was  sitting. 

In  a  large  and  very  handsomely  fur- 
nished room,  where  Brussels  carpeting  and 
softly-cushioned  sofas  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  meagre  and  comfortless  chambers 
of  the  Doctor,  sat  a  young  man  at  a  small 
bi^akfaat-table,  besiae  the  fire.  He  was 
attired  in  a  silk  dressing-gown  and  black 
velvet  slippers,  and  supported  his  forehead 
upon  a  hand  of  most  lady-like  whiteness, 
whose  fingers  were  absolutely  covered  with 
rings  of  great  beauty  and  price.  His  long 
silky  brown  hair  fell  in  rich  profusion  upon 
the  back  of  his  neck,  and  over  his  arm, 
and  the  whole  air  and  attitude  was  one 
which  a  painter  might  have  copied.  So 
intent  was  he  upon  the  volume  before  him, 
that  he  never  raised  his  head  at  our  ap- 
proach, but  continued  to  read  aloud,  total- 
ly unaware  of  our  presence. 

**  Dr.  Mooney,  sir,"  said  the  servant. 

"  Ton  dapaimy  bofninos,  prosepJie,  crione 
AffamefmtOHj"  repeated  the  student,  in  an 
ecstacy,  and  not  paying  the  slightest  at- 
tention to  the  announcement. 

"  Dr.  Mooney,  sir,"  repeated  the  servant 
in  a  louder  tone,  while  the  Doctor  looked 
around  on  every  side  for  an  explanation  of 
the  late  uproar,  with  a  face  of  the  most 
puzzled  astonishment. 

**  Be  dakiown  para  tJiina  dolekoskion 
enkos^"  said  Mr.  Webber,  finishing  a  cup 
of  coffee  at  a  draught 

"Well,  Webber,  hard  at  work  I  see,*' 
said  the  Doctor. 

"  Ah,  Doctor,  I  beg  pardon  !  Have  you 
been  long  here  ?  "  saia  the  most  soft  and 
insinuating  voice,  while  the  speaker  passed 
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his  taper  fingers  across  his  brow,  as  if  to 
dissipate  the  traces  of  deep  thought  and 
study. 

While  the  doctor  presented  me  to  my 
future  companion,  I  could  perceive,  in  tm) 
restless  and  searching  look  he  threw 
around,  that  the  fracas  he  had  so  lately 
heard  was  still  an  unexplained  and  vexata 
questio  in  his  mind. 

"  May  I  offer  yoii  a  cup  of  coffee,  Mr. 
O'Malley  ?  '^  said  the  youth,  with  an  air  of 
almost  timid  bashfulness.  "The  Doctor, 
I  know,  breakfasts  at  a  very  early  hour." 

"I  say,  Webber,*'  said  the  Doctor,  who 
could  no  longer  restrain  his  curiosity, 
"what  an  awful  row  I  heard  here  as  I 
came  up  to  the  door.  I  thought  Bedlam 
was  broke  loose.  What  could  it  have 
been  ?  " 

**  Ah,  you  heard  it  too,  sir/'  said  Mr. 
Webber,  smiling  most  benignly. 

"  Hear  it  ?  to  be  sure  I  did.  O'Malley 
and  I  could  not  hear  oui*selves  talking  with 
the  uproar." 

'*  Yes,  indeed,  it  is  very  provoking ;  but, 
then,  what's  to  be  done  ?  One  can  t  com- 
plain, under  the  circumstances." 

**  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Moo* 
ney,  anxiously. 

"Nothing,  sir,  nothing.  I'd  much 
rather  you'd  hot  ask  me ;  for,  after  all,  I'll 
^hane^e  my  chambers." 

*'But  why?  Explain  this  at  once.  I 
insist  upon  it." 

'^  Can  I  depend  upon  the  discretion  of 
your  young  friend?"  said  Mr.  Webber, 
gravely. 

"Perfectly,"  said  the  Doctor,  now 
wound  up  to  the  greatest  anxiety  to  learn 
a  secret. 

"And  you'll  promise  not  to  mention 
the  thing  except  among  your  friends  ?  " 

"I  do,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  he,  in  alow  and  con- 
fident whisper,  "it's  the  Dean." 

"The  Dean!"  said  Mooney,  with  a 
start.  "  The  Dean !  Why,  how  can  it  be 
the  Dean  ?  " 

"  Too  true,"  said  Mr.  Webber,  making  a 
sign  of  drinking;  "too  true,  Doctor. 
And  then^  the  moment  he  is  so,  he  begins 
smashing  the  furniture.  Never  was  any- 
thing heard  like  it.  As  for  me,  as  I  am 
now  become  a  reading  man,  I  must  go  else- 
where." 

Now,  it  so  chanced  that  the  worthy 
Dean,  who  albeit  a  man  of  most  abstemi- 
ous habits,  possessed  a  nose  which,  in 
color  and  development,  was  a  most  unfor- 
tunate witness  to  call  to  character,  and  as 
Mooney  heard  Webber  narrate  circumstan- 
tially the  frightful  excesses  of  the  great 


functionary^   I  eaiw  that  something  like 
eonviction  was  stealing  over  hinu 

"  You'll,  of  course,  never  speak  of  this 
exc^  to  your  most  intimate  friendB," 
said  Webber. 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  the  Doctor,  as  he 
shook  his  hand  warmlv,  and  prepared  to 
leave  the  room.  "O'Malley,  I  leave  you 
here,"  said  he ;  "  Webbwr  and  yofu  can 
talk  over  your  arrangements." 

Webber  followed  uie  Doctor  to  the  door, 
whispei^d  something  in  his  ear,  to  which 
the  other  replied,  "  Very  well,  I  will  write; 
but  if  your  father  sends  the  money,  I  must 
insist — "  The  rest  was  lost  in  protesta* 
tions  and  professiotis  of  the  mofit  fervent 
kind,  amid  which  the  door  was  ah  at,  and 
Mr.  Webber  returned  to  the  room. 

Short  as  was  the  interspace  from  the 
door  without  to  the  room  within,  it  was 
still  ample  enough  to  effect  a  verv  thorough 
and  remarkable  change  in  the  wnole  exter- 
nal appearance  of  Mr.  Frank  Webber  ;  for, 
scarcely  had  the  oaken  panel  shut  oat  the 
Doctor,  when  he  appeared  nt>  longer  the 
shy,  timid,  and  silvery^toned  gentleman  of 
five  minutes  befcH^e,  but,  dashing  boldly 
forwurd,  he  seized  a  key-bugle  that  lay  hi^ 
beneath  a  sofa-cushion,  and  blew  a  tre- 
mendous blast. 

"  Come  forth,  ye  demons  of  the  lower 
world,"  said  he,  drawing  a  cloth  from  a 
large  table,  and  discovering  the  figures  of 
three  young  men,  coiled  up  ^neath. 
'  ^  Gome  forth,  and  fear  not,  mc^  timorous 
freshmen  that  ye  are,"  said  he,  unlocking 
a  pantry,  and  liberating  two  others. 
'^  Gentlemen,  let  me  introduoe  to  your  ac- 
quaintance Mr.  O'Malley.  My  chum,  gen- 
tlemen. Mr.  O'Malley,  this  is  Harry  Xes- 
bitt,  who  has  been  in  college  since  the 
days  of  old  Perpendicular,  and  numbers 
more  cautions  than  any  man  who  ever  had 
his  name  on  the  books.  Here  is  my  par^ 
ticular  friend,  Cecil  Cavendish,  the  only 
man  who  could  ever  devil  kidneys.  Cap- 
tain Power^  Mr.  O'Malley;  a  dasning  dra- 
foon,  as  you  see;  aide-de-camp  to  his 
Excellency  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  love- 
makcr^general  to  Merriou  soaare.  West. 
These,"  said  he,  pointing  to  tne  late  deni- 
zens of  the  pantry,  "are  jibs,  whose  names 
are  neither  Known  to  the  proctor  nor  the 
police-office  ;  but,  with  due  regard  to  their 
education  and  morals,  we  don't  despair." 

**  By  uo  means,"  said  Power ;  "  but  come, 
let  us  resume  our  game."  At  these  words 
he  took  a  folio  atlas  of  maps  from  a  small 
table,  and-  displa^-ed  beneath  a  pack  of 
cards,  dealt  as  if  for  whist.  The  two  gen- 
tlemen to  whom  I  was  introduced  byname, 
returned  to  their  places ;  the  anknowii 
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two  put  on  their  boxing  gloTes,  and  all  re- 
samed  the  hilarity  Which  Dr.  Mooneyes 
adfeat  had  ao  Buddenlr  interrupted* 

**  Where's  Moore  ?  '^  said  Webber,  as  he 
onoe  more  seated  himself  at  his  breakfast 
^'Making  a  apatchjrOock,  sir/'  said  the 
servant. 

At  the  same  instant,  a  little^  dapper^  jo* 
Tial-looking  ]^iaonage  appeared  with  the 
diah  in  qnestuui. 

*'Mr.  O'Mallej,  Mr.  Moore,  the  gentle- 
man who,  by  repeated  remonstrances  to 
the  boards  has  succeeded  in  getting  eatable 
food  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  penitenti- 
ary, and  has  the  honored  reputation  of  re- 
forming the  commons  of  college.*' 

"Anything  to  Grodfirey  O'Malley,  may  I 
ask,  sir  ?  **  said  Moore, 

**  His  nephew,*'  1  replied. 
•  "Which  of  you  winged  the  gentleman 
the  other  day  for  not  passing  the  decanter, 
or  something  of  that  sort  ? '' 

'*  If  you  mean  the  affair  with  Mr.  Bod* 
kin,  it  was  I." 

''Glorious,  that ;  begad,  I  thought  you 
were  one  of  u&  I  say.  Power,  it  was  lie 
pinked  Bodkin." 

**  Ah,  indeed,"  said  Power,  not  turning 
his  head  from  his  game  ;  ^'a  pretty  shot, 
I  heard— two  by  honora — and  hit  him  fair- 
ly— the  odd  trick.  Hammersley  mention- 
ed  the  thing  to  me." 
''Oh!  is  he  in  town?  "said  I. 
"No ;  he  sailed  for  Portsmouth  yester* 
day.  He  is  to  join  the  llth — gamc<-^I  say, 
Webber,  you've  lest  the  rubber." 

"  Double  or  auit,  and  a  dinner  at  Dun- 
leary,"   said  Webber.    "We  must   show 
O'Malley—' confound  the  Mister— some- 
thing of  the  place." 
"  Agreed." 

The  whist  was  resUDEi:ed;  the  boxers, 
now  refreshed  b^  a  leg  of  the  spatch-cock, 
returned  to  their  sloves,  Mr.  Moore  took 
up  his  violin,  Mr.  Webber  his  French  horn, 
and  I  was  left  the  only  unemployed  man 
in  the  company. 

"I  say,  Power,  you'd  better  bring  the 
drag  over  here  for  us  ;  we  can  all  go  down 
together." 

''I  must  inform  you,"  said  Cavendish, 
''  that,  thanks  to  your  philanthropic  offorts 
of  last  nighty  the  passage  from.  Grafton 
street  to  Stephen'is  green  is  impracti- 
cable." A  tremendous  roar  of  laughter 
followed  this  announcement ;  and,  though 
at  the  time  the  cause  was  unknown  to  me, 
I  may  as  well  mention  it  here,  as  I  subse- 
quently learned  it  from  my  companions. 

Among  the  many  peculiar  tastes  which 
distinguished  Mr.  Francis  Webber,  was  an 
extraordixiary  fancy  for  street-begging ;  he 


had,  ov«r  and  over,  won  large  sums  upon 
his  success  in  that  difficult  walk ;  and  so 
perfect  were  his  disguises,  both  of  dress^ 
voice,  and  manner,  that  he  actually,  at  one 
time,  succeeded  in  obtaining  chanty  from 
his  very  opponent  in  the  wager.  He  wrote 
ballads  witn  the  greatest  facility,  and  sanr 
them  with  infinite  pathos  and  humor  ;  and 
the  old  woman  at  the  corner  of  Ck>llege 
green  was  certain  of  an  audience  when  the 
severity  of  the  night  would  leave  all  other 
minstrelsy  deserted.  As  these  feats  of  jmig- 
lerU  usually  terminated  in  a  row,  it  was  a 
most  amusing  part  of  the  transaction  to 
see  the  singer's  part  taken  by  the  mob 
against  the  college  men,  who,  growing  im* 
patient  to  cai'ry  him  off  to  supper  some^ 
where,  would  invariably  be  obliged  to  have 
a  fight  for  the  booty. 

ifow,  it  chanced  that  a  few  evening  be- 
fore^ Mr.  Webber  was  returning  with  a 
pocket  well  lined  with  copper,  from  a  mu* 
sical  ritinion  he  had  held  at  the  corner  of 
York  street,  when  the  idea  struck  him  to 
stop  at  the  end  of  Oi*afton  street,  where  a 
huffe  stone  grating  at  that  time  exhibited^ 
pernaps  it  exhibits  still,  the  descent  to  one 
of  the  great  main  sewers  of  the  city. 

The  light  was  shining  brightly  from  a 
pastrycook's  shop,  and  showed  the  large 
bars  of  stone  between  which  the  muddy 
water  was  rushing  rapidly  down,  ana 
plashing  in  the  torrent  that  ran  boister- 
ously several  feet  beneath. 

To  stop  in  the  street  of  any  crowded 
city  is,  under  any  circumstances,  an  invi- 
tation to  others  to  do  likewise,  which  is 
rarely  unaccepted  ;  but  when  in  addition 
to  this,  you  stand  fixedly  in  one  spot,  and 
regard  with  stern  intensity  any  object  near 

iroU)  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  you 
lave  several  companions  in  your  curiosity 
before  a  minute  expires. 

Now,  Webber,  who  had  at  first  stood 
still,  without  any  peculiar  thought  in  view, 
no  sooner  perceived  that  he  was  joined  by 
others,  than  the  idea  of  making  something 
out  of  it  immediately  occurred  to  him. 

**What  ia  it,  j^ra?"  inquired  an  old 
woman,  vei^  much  in  his  own  style  of 
dress,  pulling  at  the  hood  of  his  cloak. 

"And  can't  you  see  for  yourself,  dar- 
ling?" replied  he,  sharply,  as  ho  knelt 
down,  and  looked  most  intensely  at  the 
sewer. 

"  Are  ye  long  there,  aviok  ?  "  inquired' 
he  of  an  imaginary  individual  below,  and 
then  waiting  as  if  for  a  reply,  said,  '*  Two 
hours !  Blessed  Virgin  I  he's  two  hours 
in  the  drain  ! " 

By  his  time  the  crowd  had  reached  en- 
tirely across  the  street,  and  the  crushing 
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and  squeezing  to  get  near  the  important 
spot  was  awful. 

''  Where  did  he  come  from  ?  "  "  Who  is 
he?"  "How  did  he  get  there?"  were 
questions  on  every  side,  and  various  sur- 
mises were  afloat,  till  Webber,  rising  from 
his  knees,  said,  in  a  mysterious  whisper  to 
those  nearest  him,  '^  lie's  made  his  escape 
to-night  out  o'  Newgate  by  the  big  drain, 
and  Tost  his  way  ;  ho  was  looking  for  the 
'  Liffey,  and  took  the  wrong  turn. 

To  an  Irish  mob^  what  appeal  could 
e<][ual  this  ?  A  culprit,  at  any  time,  has 
his  claim  upon  tlieir  sym])athy;  but  let 
him  be  caugiit  in  the  very  act  of  cheating 
the  authorities  and  evadmg  the  law,  and 
his  popularity  knows  no  bounds.  Webber 
knew  this  well,  and,  as  the  mob  thickened 
around  him,  sustained  an  imaginary  con^ 
versation  that  Savage  Tjsindor  might  have 
envied,  imparting  now  and  then  such  hints 
concerning  the  runaway  as  raised  their  in- 
terest to  the  highest  i)itch,  and  fifty  differ- 
ent versions  were  related  on  all  sides — of 
the  crime  he  was  guilty — the  sentence  that 
was  passed  on  him — and  the  day  he  was  to 
suffer. 

"Do  you  see  the  light,  dear?"  said 
Webber,  as  some  ingeniously  benevolent 
individual  had  lowered  down  a  candle  with 
a  string — "  do  ye  see  the  light  ?  Oh  !  he's 
fainted,  the  creature."  A  cry  of  horror 
from  the  crowd  bui-st  forth  at  these  words, 
followed  by  a  universal  shout  of  **  Break 
open  the  street." 

Pickaxes,  shovels,  spades,  and  crowbars 
seemed  absolutely  the  walking  accompani- 
ments of  the  crowd,  so  suddenly  did  they 
appear  upon  the  field  of  action,  and  the 
work  of  exhumation  was  begun  with  a 
vigor  that  speedily  covered  nearly  half  of 
the  street  with  mud  and  paving-stones. 
Parties  relieved  each  other  at  the  task, 
and,  ere  half  an  hour,  a  hole  capable  of 
containing  a  mail  coach  was  yawning  in 
one  of  the  most  frequented  thoroughfares 
of  Dublin.  Meanwhile,  as  no  appearance 
of  the  culprit  could  be  had,  dreadful  con- 
jectures as  to  his  fate  began  to  g:iiii 
ground.  By  this  time  the  authorities  had 
received  intimation  of  what  was  going  for- 
ward, and  attempted  to  dis])erse  the 
crowd ;  but  Webber,  who  still  continued 
to  conduct  the  prosecution,  called  on  them 
to  resist  the  police,  and  save  the  poor 
creature.  And  now  began  a  most  terrific 
fray ;  the  stones,  forming  a  ready  weapon, 
were  hurled  at  the  unprepared  constables, 
who,  on  their  side,  fought  manfully,  but 
against  superior  numbers  ;  so  that,  at  last, 
it  was  only  by  the  aid  of  a  military  force 
the  mob  could  be  dispersed,  and  a  riot, 


which  had  assumed  a  very  serious  charv 
ter,  got  under.  Meanwhile,  Webber  luid 
reached  his  chambers,  changed  his  ew 
tume,  and  was  relating  over  a  supper-tabk 
the  narrative  of  his  philanthropy  to  a  to] 
admiring  circle  of  his  friends. 

Such  was  my  chum,  Frank  Webber; 
and  as  this  was  the  first  anecdote  I  hud 
heard  of  him,  I  relate  it  here  that  mj 
readers  may  be  in  possession  of  thi 
grounds  upon  which  my  opinion  of  thai 
celebrated  character  was  founded,  whtt 
yet  our  acquaintance  was  in  its  infancy. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


CAPTAIN  POWER. 


Within  a  few  weeks  after  my  amVal  in 
town  I  had  become  a  matriculated  stndeot 
of  the  Universit]^,  and  the  possessor  d 
chambers  within  its  walls,  in  conjunctioi 
with  the  sage  and  prudent  gentleman  I 
have  introduced  to  my  readers  in  the  iiift 
cha])ter.  Had  my  intentions  on  entcrinf 
college  been  of  the  most  studious  m 
regular  kind,  the  companion  into  whM 
society  I  was  then  immediately  throwt 
would  have  quickly  dissipated  them.  He 
voted  morning  chapels  a  bore,  Greek  leD- 
turcs  a  humbug,  examinations  a  farce,  ad 
pronounced  the  statute-book,  with  its  i^ 
tendant  train  of  fines  and  punishment,  n 
"unclean  thing."  With  all  my  countiy 
habits  and  predilections  fresh  upon  iMi 
that  I  was  an  easily  won  disciple  to  hii 
code  need  not  be  wondered  at,  and,  indeed, 
ere  many  days  had  passed  over,  my 
thorough  indifference  to  all  college  ruki 
and  regulations  had  given  me  a  high  pbce 
in  the  esteem  of  Webber  and  his  friendii 
As  for  myself,  I  was  most  agreeably  M^ 
prised  to  find  that  what  I  had  looked  for* 
ward  to  as  a  very  melancholy  banishment; 
was  likely  to  prove  a  most  agreeibk 
sojourn,  tinder  Webber's  directions,  tbere 
was  no  hour  of  the  day  that  hung  heavilj 
upon  our  hands.  We  rose  about  eleTeiy 
and  breakfasted;  after  which  succeeded 
fencing,  sparring,  billiards,  or  tennis  in 
the  park  ;  about  three,  got  on  horsebaekp 
and  either  cantered  in  the  Phoenix  oi 
about  the  squares  till  visiting  time ;  afal 
which,  made  our  calls,  and  then  dresMd 
for  dinner,  which  we  never  thought  d 
taking  at  commons,  but  had  it  froBi 
Morrison's,  we  both  being  reported  sick  id 
the  Dean's  list,  and  thereby  exempt  ba^ 
the  routine  fare  of  the  fellows'  taole.  b 
the  evening  our  occupatiooB  became  w 
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more  pressing ;  there  were  balls,  suppers, 
whist  parties,  rows  at  the  theatre,  shindies 
in  the  street,  deviled  drumsticks  at 
Hay68%  select  oyster  parties  at  the  Oar- 
lingford ;  in  fact,  every  known  method  of 
remaining  up  all  night,  and  appearing 
both  pale  and  penitent  the  following 
morning. 

Webber  had  a  large  acquaintance  in 
Dublin,  and  soon  made  me  known  to  them 
all.  Among  others,  the  officers  of  the  — th 
Light  Dragoons,  in  which  regiment  Power 
was  Captam,  were  his  particular  friends, 
and  we  had  frequent  invitations  to  dine  at 
their  mess.  There  it  was  first  that  mili- 
tary life  presented  itself  to  me  in  its  most 
attractive,  possible  form,  and  heightened 
the  passion  I  had  already  so  strongly  con- 
ceived for  the  army,  rower,  above  all 
others,  took  my  fancy.  He  was  a  gay, 
dashing-looking,  handsome  fellow  of  about 
eight-and-twenty,  who  had  ah*eady  seen 
some  service,  having  joined  while  his  regi- 
ment was  in  Portugal ;  was  in  heart  and 
soul  a  soldier,  and  had  that  species  of 
pride  and  enthusiasm  in  all  that  regarded 
a  military  career  that  form  no  small  part 
of  the  charm  in  the  character  of  a  young 
officer. 

I  sat  near  him  the  second  day  we  dined 
at  the  mess,  and  was  much  pleased  at  many 
slight  attentions  in  his  manner  toward  me. 

"  I  called  on  you  to-dajr,  Mr.  O^Malley," 
said  he,  ^*  in  company  with  a  friend,  who 
is  most  anxious  to  see  you." 

**  Indeed,^*  said  I ;  **  I  did  not  hear  of 
it.'' 

**  We  left  no  cards  either  of  us,  as  we 
were  determined  to  make  vou  out  on 
another  day  ;  my  companion  has  most  ur- 
gent reasons  for  seeing  you.  I  see  you  are 
puzzled,''  said  he,  '^and,  altliough  I  pro- 
mised to  keep  his  secret,  I  must  blab  :  it 
was  Sir  George  Dashwood  was  with  me  ; 
he  told  us  of  your  most  romantic  adven- 
ture in  the  west,  and,  faith,  there  is  no 
doubt  you  saved  the  lady's  life." 

**Was  she  worth  the  trouble  of  it?" 
said  the  old  major,  whose  conjugal  experi- 
ences imparted  a  very  crusty  tone  to  the 
question* 

*'  I  think,"  said  I,  "  I  need  only  tell  her 
name  to  convince  you  of  it." 

'*  Here's  a  bumper  to  her,"  said  Power, 
filling  his  glass  ;  **  and  every  true  man  will 
follow  my  example." 

When  the  hip,  hipping  which  followed 
the  toast  was  over,  i  found  myself  enjoy- 
ing no  small  share  of  the  attention  of  the 
party  as  the  deliverer  of  Lucy  Dashwood. 

'*  Sir  Oeor^e  is  cudgeling  his  brain  to 
show  his  gratitude  to  you/'  said  Power. 


'^  What  a  pity,  for  the  sake  of  his  peace 
of  mind,  tliat  you're  not  in  the  army," 
said  another ;  '^  it's  so  easy  to  show  a  man 
a  delicate  regard  by  a  quick  promotion. " 

^'  A  devil  of  a  pity  for  his  own  sake, 
too,"  said  Power,  again  ;  "they're  going 
to  make  a  lawyer  of  as  strapping  a  fellow 
as  ever  carried  a  saberdash." 

**  A  lawyer ! "  cried  out  half  a  dozen  to- 
gether, pretty  much  with  the  same  tone 
and  emphasis  as  though  he  had  said  a  two- 
penny postman — **  the  devil  they  are." 

**  Cut  the  service  at  once :  you'll  get  no 
promotion  in  it,"  said  the  colonel;  **a 
fellow  with  a  black  eye  like  you  would  look 
much  better  at  the  head  of  a  squadron 
than  a  string  of  witnesses.  Trust  me, 
you'd  shine  more  in  conducting  a  picket 
than  a  prosecution." 

"  But  if  I  can't  ?  "  said  L 

"  Then  take  my  plan,"  said  Power,  *'  and 
make  it  cut  you. 

*'  Yours  ?  "  said  two  or  three  in  a  breath 
—"yours?" 

"  Ay,  mine  ;  did  you  never  know  that  I 
was  bred  to  the  bar  ?  Gome,  come,  if  it 
was  only  for  O'Malley's  use  and  benefit — 
as  we  say  in  the  parchments — I  must  tell 
you  the  story." 

The  claret  was  pushed  briskly  round, 
chairs  drawn  up  to  fill  any  vacant  spaces, 
and  Power  began  his  story. 

"  As  I  am  not  over  long-winded,  don't 
be  scared  at  my  beginning  my  history 
somewhat  far  back.  I  began  life  that  most 
unlucky  of  all  earthly  contrivances  for  sup- 
plying casualties  in  case  anything  may 
befall  the  heir  of  the  house — a  species  of 
domestic  jury-mast,  only  lugged  out  in  a 

fale  of  wind — a  younger  son.  My  brother 
'om,  a  thick-skulled,  pudding*headed, 
dog,  that  had  no  taste  for  anything  save 
his  dinner,  took  it  into  his  wise  head  one 
morning  that  he  would  go  into  the  army, 
and,  altnough  I  had  been  originally  des- 
tined fdr  a  soldier,  no  sooner  was  his 
choice  made,  than  all  regard  for  my  taste 
and  inclination  was  forgotten ;  and,  as 
the  family  interest  was  only  enough  for 
one,  it  was  decided  that  I  snould  be  put 
in' what  is  ciJled  a  Meamed  piofession,' 
and  let  push  my  fortune.  *Take  your 
choice,  Dick,'  saia  my  father,  with  a  most 
benign  smile — 'take  your  choice,  boy: 
will  you  be  a  lawyer,  a  parson,  or  a  doc- 
tor?' 

"  Had  he  said,  *  Will  you  be  put  in  the 
stocks,  the  pillory,  or  publicly  whipped  V 
I  could  not  have  looked  more  blanlc  than 
at  the  question. 

'^  As  a  decent  Protestant,  he  should  have 
grudged  ma  to  the  church  ;  as  9,  philan- 
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thropist,  he  might  have  scrnplcd  at  making 
me  a  pliysician  ;  but,  as  he  had  lost  deeply 
by  lawsuits,  there  looked  something  very 
like  a  lurking  mahce  in  sending  me  to  the 
bar.  Now,  so  far  as  I  concurred  with  him, 
for  having  no  gift  for  enduring  either  ser- 
mons or  senna,  I  tliought  I'd  make  a  bail 
administrator  of  either,  and  as  I  was  ever 
regarded  m  the  family  as  rather  of  a 
shrewd  and  quick  turn,  with  a  very  natu- 
ral taste  for  roguery,  I  began  to  believe  he 
was  right,  and  that  nature  intended  me 
for  the  circuit. 

"  From  the  hour  my  vocation  was  pro- 
nounced,  it  had  been  happy  for  the  family 
that  they  could  have  got  rid  of  me.  A 
certain  ambition  to  rise  in  my  profession 
laid  hold  on  me,  and  I  meditated  all  day 
and  night  how  I  was  to  get  on.  Every 
trick,  every  subtle  invention  to  cheat  the 
enemy  that  I  could  I'ead  of,  I  treasured  up 
carefully,  being  fully  impressed  with  the 
notion  that  roguery  meant  law,  and  equity 
was  only  another  name  for  odd  and  even. 

*'  My  days  were  spent  haranguing  si)ecial 
juries "  of  housemaids  and  laundresses, 
cross-examining  tiie  cook,  charging  the 
under  butler,  and  jiassing  sentence  of  death 
upon  the  pantry  boy,  who,  I  may  add,  was 
invariably  hanged  wiien  the  court  rose. 

"  If  the  mutton  were  overdone,  or  the 
turkey  burned,  1  drew  up  an  indictment 
against  old  Margaret,  and  against  the 
kitchen-maid  as  siccomplice  ;  and  the  fam- 
ily hungered  while  I  harangued  ;  and,  in 
fact,  into  such  disrepute  did  I  bring  the 
legal  profession,  by  tiie  score  of  annoyance 
of  which  I  made  it  the  vehicle,  that  my  fa- 
ther got  a  kind  of  holy  horror  of  law 
courts,  judges,  and  crown  solicitors,  and 
absented  himself  from  the  assizes  the  same 
year,  for  which,  being  a  high  sheriff,  he 
paid  a  penalty  of  500? 

"  The  next  day  I  was  sent  off  in  disgrace 
to  Dublin  to  begin  my  career  in  college, 
and  eat  t)ie  usual  quartos  and  folios  of 
beef  and  mutton  which  qualify  a  man  for 
the  woolsack. 

"  Yeaw  rolled  over,  in  which,  after  an 
ineffectual  effort  to  get  through  college, 
the  only  examination  I  ever  got  being  a 
jubilee  for  the  king's  birthday,  1  was  at 
length  called  to  the  Irish  bar,  and  saluted 
by  my  friends  as  Counselor  Power.  The 
whole  thing  was  so  like  a  joke  to  me,  that 
it  kept  me  in  laughter  for  three  terms, 
and,  m  fact,  it  was  the  best  thing  could 
happen  me,  for  I  had  nothing  else  to  do. 
The  hall  of  the  Four  Courts  was  a  very 
l)leasant  lounge,  plenty  of  agreeable  fellows 
that  never  earned  sixpence,  or  were  likely 
to  do  60.    Then  the  circuits  were  so  many 


country  excursions,  that  eupplied  fun  d 
one  kind  or  other,  but  no  profit.  Ai  for 
mc,  I  was  what  was  called  a  good  junior: 
I  knew  how  to  look  after  the  waiters,  to 
inspect  the  decanting  of  the  wine,  and  ih 
airing  of  the  claret,  and  was  always  atten- 
tive  to  the  father  of  the  circuit,  the  Gross- 
est old  villain  that  ever  was  a  king*a  coun- 
sel. These  eminent  qualities,  and  my  be* 
ing  able  to  sing  a  song  in  honor  of  our 
own  bar,  were  recommendations  enough  to 
make  mc  a  favorite,  and  I  was  one. 

*'Now  the  reputation  I  obtained  was 
pleasant  enough  at' first,  but  I  began  to 
wonder  that  I  never  got  a  brief.  Some- 
how, if  it  rained  civil  bills  or  declarations, 
devil  a  one  would  fall  unon  my  headland 
it  seemed  as  if  the  only  object  I  had  in  life 
was  to  accompany  the  circuit,  a  kind  of 
deputy-assistant  commissary-general,  never 
ex[)ected  to  come  into  action.  To  be  sore, 
I  was  not  alone  in  misfortune  ;  thero  were 
several  promising  youths  who  cut  greafc 
figures  in  Trinity,  in  the  same  predicir 
ment,  the  only  difference  being,  that  tber 
attributed  to  jealousy  what  I  suspeetea 
was  forgetfulness,  for  I  don't  think  a  anr 
gle  attorney  in  Dublin  knew  one  of  us. 

"  Two  years  passed  over,  and  then  I 
walked  the  hall  with  a  bag  filled  with 
newspapers,  to  look  like  briefs,  and  WM 
regulai'ly  called  by  two  or  three  crien  froB 
one  court  to  the  other.  It  never  took; 
even  when  I  used  to  seduce  a  country 
friend  to  visit  the  courts,  and  get  hmi  into 
an  animated  conversation  in  a  comer  be- 
tween two  pillars,  devil  a  one  would  ta- 
lieve  him  to  be  a  cliejit,  and  I  vafl  birlj 
nonplussed. 

''  *  How  is  a  man  ever  to  distinguish  US' 
self  in  such  a  walk  as  this?  *  was  mjeta^ 
nal  (piostion  to  myself  overy  morning  M I 
nut  on  my  wig.  ^  My  face  is  as  widl  knowv 
here  as  Lord  Manners's  ; '  every  one  8a]% 
**How  are  you,  Dick?*'  '^HowgojMiti 
Power  ?*'  but  except  Holmes,  thatsaidM 
morning  as  he  passed  me,  "£h,  sdwV> 
busy  ?"  no  one  alludes  to  the  poBsibiii^o' 
my  having  anything  to  do.* 

''  <  If  I  could  only  got  a  footing,*  thM|^ 
I,  ^Lord,  how  I'd  astonish  them  I.  Atv* 
song  says, 

•  **  Perhaps  a  recruit 
Might  chance  to  shoot 

Great  General  Biionapitai* 

So,'  said  I  to  myself,  '  Til  make  iheM  halb 
ring  for  it  some  day  or  other,  if  the  oocir 
sion  ever  present  itself.'  But,  faith,  it 
seemed  as  if  some  cunning  solicitor  ove^ 
heard  me,  and  told  his  associates,  for  thej 
avoided  me  like  a  leprosy.    The  home  ci^ 
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cnit  I  had  adopted  ior  some  time  past,  for 
the  very  palpable  reason  that,  being  near 
town,  it  was  iea&t  costly^  and  it  had  all  the 
advantages  of  any  other  for  me,  in  getting 
me  nothing  to  do.  Well,  one  morning  we 
were  in  Philipstown  ;  I  was  lying  awake 
in  bed,  tiiinking  how  long  it  would  be  be* 
fore  I'd  snm  np  resolution  to  cut  the  bar, 
wh^e  certainly  my  prospects  were  not  the 
most  cheering,  when  some  one  tapped 
gently  at  my  door. 

**  *  Oome  m,*  said  I. 

'^The  waiter  opened  gently,  and  held 
ont  his  hand  with  a  largo  roll  of  paper  tied 
round  with  a  piece  of  red  tape. 

*^*  *  Counselor,*  said  he,  ^  handset 

"  *  What  do  you  mean  ? '  said  I,  jump- 
ing out  of  bed ;  *  what  is  it>  you  villain  ?' 

"'A  brief.' 

*'*A  bri^;  so  I  see,  but  it's  for  Coun- 
selor Kinshella,  below  stairs.'  That  was 
the  first  name  written  on  it. 

"  *  Bethershin,'  said  he,  '  Mr.  M'Grath 
bid  me  give  it  to  you  carefully.' 

*'  By  this  time  I  had  opened  the  envelope, 
and  Tesd  my  own  name'  at  full  length  as 

Snior  counsel  in  the  imnortant  case  of 
onaghan  v.  M^Shean,  to  be  tried  in  the 
Becord  Court  at  Ballinasloe.  '  That  will 
do/  said  I,  flinging  it  on  the  bed  with  a 
careless  air,  as  if  it  were  a  very  every-day 
matter  with  me. 

*•  *  But  counselor,  darlin',  give  us  a 
thrifle  to  d  brink  your  health  with  your 
first  cause,  and  the  Lord  send  you  plenty 
of  them.' 

*^  'My  first,'  said  I,  with  a  smile  of  most 
ineffable  compassion  at  his  simplicity,  '  I'm 
worn  ont  with  them ;  do  you  know,  Peter, 
I  was  thinking  seriously  of  leaving  the  bar, 
when  you  came  into  the  room.  Upon  my 
conscience,  it's  in  earnest  I  am.' 

"  Peter  believed  me,  I  think,  for  I  saw 
him  give  a  very  peculiar  look  as  he  pocket- 
ed his  half-crown  and  left  the  room* 

"The  door  was  scarcely  closed  when  I 
gave  wav  to  the  free  transport  of  my  ec- 
stasy; there  it  Jay  at  last,  the  long  looked- 
for,  long  wished-ior  object  of  all  my  happi- 
ness, and,  though  I  well  knew  that  a  junior 
counsel  has  about  as  much  to  do  in  the 
conducting  of  a  case  as  a  rusty  handspike 
has  m  a  naval  engagement,  yet  I  suffered 
not  such  thoughts  to  mar  the  current  of 
my  happiness.  There  was  my  name  in 
conjunction  with  the  two  mighty  loaders 
on  the  circuit,  and  though  they  each  pock- 
eted a  hundred,  I  doubt  very  much  if  they 
received  their  briefs  with  one-hall  the  sat- 
inaction.  My  joy  at  length  a  little  sub- 
dued, I  opened  the  roll  of  paper  and  began 
carefully  to  peruse  about  fifty  pages  of 


narrative  regarding  a  watercourse  that 
once  had  turned  a  mill;  but,  from  some 
reasons  doubtless  known  to  itself  or  its 
friends,  would  do  so  no  longer,  and  thus 
set  two  refirpectable  neighbors  at  logger- 
heads, and  involved  them  in  a  record  that 
had  been  now  heard  three  several  times. 

"  Quite  forgetting  the  subordinate  part 
I  was  destined  to  fill,  I  opened  the  case  in 
a  most  flowery  oration,  in  which  I  des- 
canted upon  the  benefits  accruing  to  man*- 
kind  from  water-communication  since  the 
days  of  Noah;  remarked  upon  the  an- 
tiquity of  mills,  and  especially  of  millers, 
and  consumed  half  an  hour  in  a  preamble 
of  generalities  that  I  hoped  would  make  a 
very  considerable  impression  upon  the 
court.  Just  at  the  cntical  moment  when 
I  was  about  to  enter  more  particularly 
into  the  case,  three  or  four  of  the  great 
unbriefed  came  raJttling  into  my  room>  and 
broke  in  upon  the  oration. 

"*I  say,  Power,'  sc^d  one,  *come  and 
have  an  hour's  skating  on  the  canal ;  the 
courts  are  filled,  and  we  shan't  be  missed.' 

"  *  Skate,  my  dear  friend,'  said  I,  in  a 
most  dolorous  tone,  *  out  of  the  question  ; 
see,  I  am  chained  to  a  devilish  knotty  case 
with  Kinahella  and  Mills.' 

**  *  Confound  your  humbugging,'  said 
another ;  *  that  may  do  very  well  in  Dub- 
lin for  the  attorneys,  but  not  with  us.' 
.  '*  *  I  don't  well  understand  you,'  I  re- 
plied ;  ^  thei*e  is  the  brief.  Hennesy  ex* 
pects  me  to  report  upon  it  this  evening, 
and  I'm  so  burned.' 

"  Here  a  very  chorus  of  laughing  broke 
forth,  in  which,  after  several  vain  efforts 
to  resist,  I  was  forced  to  join,  and  kept  it 
up  with  the  others. 

**  When  our  mirth  was  over,  my  friends 
scrutinized  the  red  tape-tied  packet,  and 
pronounced  it  a  real  brief,  with  a  degree  of 
surprise  that  certainly  augured  little  for 
their  familiarity  with  such  objects  of  nat- 
ural history. 

**When  they  had  left  the  room,  I  lei- 
surely examined  the  all-important  docu- 
ment, spreading  it  out  before  me  upon  the 
table,  and  surveying  it  as  a  newly  anoint* 
ed  sovereign  might  be  supposed  to  contem- 
plate a  map  of  his  dominions. 

"*At  last,' said  I  to  myself — *at  last, 
and  here  is  the  footstep  to  the  woolsack.' 
For  more  than  an  hour  I  sat  motionless, 
my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  outspread  paper, 
lost  in  a  very  maze  of  reverie.  The  ambi- 
tion which  disappointments  had  crushed, 
and  delay  had  *  chilled,  came  suddenly 
back,  and  all  my  day-di^ams  of  legal  suc- 
cess, my  cherished  aspirations  after  silk 
gowns,  and  patents  of  precedence  rushed 
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once  more  npon  me,  and  I  resolved  to  do 
or  die.  Alas !  a  very  little  reflection 
showed  me  that  the  latter  was  perfectly 
practicable  ;  but  that,  as  a  junior  counsel, 
nvc  minutes  of  very  common-place  recita- 
tion was  all  my  province,  and  with  the 
main  business  of  the  day  I  had  about  as 
much  to  do  as  the  call-boy  of  a  playhouse 
has  with  tiie  success  of  a  tragedy. 

"  '  My  Lord,  this  is  an  action  brought 
by  Timothy  Iliggin/  etc.,  and  down  I  go, 
no  more  to  be  remembered  and  thought  of 
than  if  I  had  never  existed.  How  differ- 
ent it  would  be  were  I  the  leader  ! 
Zounds,  liow  I  would  worry  the  wit- 
nesses, browbeat  the  evidence,  cajole  the 
jury,  and  soften  the  judges  !  If  the  Lord 
were,  in  his  mercy,  to  remove  old  Mills 
and  Kinshella  before  Tuesday,  who  knows 
but  my  fortune  might  be  made  ?  This 
supposition,  once  started,  set  me  speculat- 
ing upon  all  the  ]>038iblo  chances  that 
might  cut  off  two  king's  counsel  in  three 
days,  and  left  me  fairly  convinced  that  my 
own  elevation  was  certain,  were  they  only 
removed  from  my  path. 

"  For  two  whole  days  the  thought  never 
left  mv  mind ;  and,  on  the  evening  of  the 
second  day,  I  sat  moodily  over  my  pint  of 
port,  in  the  Clonbrock  Arms,  with  my 
friend,  Timothy  Casey,  Captain  in  the 
North  Cork  Militia,  for  my  companion. 

"  *  Fred,'  said  Tim,  *  tate  off  your  wine, 
man.  When  does  this  confounded  trial 
come  on  ? ' 

*' 'To-morrow,'  said  I,  with  a  deep 
groan. 

" '  Well,  well,  and  if  it  does,  what  mat- 
ter,' he  said,  *  you'll  do  well  enough,  never 
be  afraid.' 

"  *  Alas ! '  said  I,  *  you  don't  understand 
the  cause  of  my  depression  '  I  here  enter- 
ed upon  an  account  of  my  sorrows,  which 
lasted  for  above  an  hour,  and  only  con- 
cluded just  as  a  tremendous  noise  m  the 
street  without  announced  an  arrival.  For 
seveml  minutes,  such  was  the  excitement 
in  the  house,  such  running  hither  and 
thither,  such  confusion,  and  such  hubbub, 
that  we  could  not  make  out  who  had  ar- 
rived. 

*"At  last  a  door  opened  quite  near  us, 
and  we  saw  the  waiter  assisting  a  very 
portly  -  looking  gentleman  off  with  his 
great-coat,  assuring  him  the  while,  that  if 
ho  would  only  walk  into  the  coffee-room  for 
ten  minutes,  the  fire  in  his  apartment 
should  be  got  ready.  The  stranger  accord- 
ingly entered  and  seated  himself  at  the 
fireplace,  having  never  noticed  that  Casey 
and  myself — the  only  persons  there — were 
in  the  room. 


"*I  say,  Phil,  who  is  he?'  inquire 
Casey  of  the  waiter. 

''' Counselor  Mills,  Captain,'  said  tb 
waiter,  and  left  the  rooncL 

"  *  That's  your  friend,'  said  Casey. 

*' '  I  see,'  said  I ;  *  and  I  wish  with  il 
raj  heart  he  was  at  home  with  his  pntfc] 
wife,  in  Leeson  street.' 

**  *  Is  she  good  looking  ? '  inquired  Tim 

"  'Devil  a  better,'  said  I ;  'and  he'sii 
jealous  as  Old  Nick.' 

"'Hem,'  said  Tim;  'mind  your  cue 
and  I'll  give  him  a  start '  Here  he  sudden- 
ly changed  his  whispering  tone  for  one  in 
a  louder  key,  and  resumed  :  '  I  say,  Power, 
it  will  make  some  work  for  you  lawjiers. 
But  who  can  she  be  ?  that's  the  question.' 
Here  he  took  a  much  crumpled  letter  from 
his  pocket,  and  pretended  to  read  :  '"A 
great  sensation  was  created  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Merrion  square,  yesterday,  i)j 
the  sudden  disappearance  from  her  honse 
of  the  handsome  Mrs. "     Confound  it 

-what's   the   name  ? — what    a  hand  be 


writes  ?  Hill  or  Miles,  or  something  like 
that — *' the  lady  of  an  eminent  barrister, 
now  on  circuit.     The  gay  Lothario  is,  thej 

say,  the   Hon.    George " '    I  was  lo 

thunderstruck  at  the  rashness  of  thestrokCi 
I  could  say  nothing  ;  while  the  old  gentle- 
man started  as  if  he  had  sat  down  on  a 
pin.     Casey,  meanwhile,  went  on. 

" '  Hell  and  fury  ! '  said  the  king's  coun- 
sel, rushing  over,  '  what  is  it  you're  say- 
ing ? ' 

'*  *  You  appear  warm,  old  gentleman,' 
said  Casey,  putting  up  the  letter,  and  rifl- 
ing from  the  table. 

"  '  Show  me  that  letter — show  me  that 
infernal  letter,  sir,  this  instant !' 

"'Show  you  my  letter,'  said  Casey; 
'  cool,  that,  anyhow.  You  are,  ceruiiuJy, 
a  good  one. ' 

"'Do  you  know  me,  sir?  answer  me 
that,'  said  the  lawyer,  bursting  with  pai- 
sion. 

"*N"ot  at  present,'  said  Tim,  quietlj; 
'but  I  hope  to  do  so  in  the  mornings ift 
explanation  of  your  language  and  conduct 
A  tremendous  ringing  of  the  bell  here  sum- 
moned  the  waiter  to  the  room. 

"  '  Who  is  that ?'  inquired  the  law- 
yer. The  epithet  he  iudged  it  safe  toleare 
unsaid,  as  he  pointed  to  Oasey. 

" '  Captain  Casey,  sir  ;  the  commanding 
officer  here.' 

" '  Just  so,'  said  Casey ;  '  and  verv  muoii 
at  your  service,  any  hour  after  five  in  the 
morning.' 

'"Then  you  refuse,  sir,  to  explain  thi 
paragraph  1  have  just  heard  you  read  V 

" '  Well  done,  old  gentleman ;  so  f^ 
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have  been  listening  to  a  private  conyena- 
tion  I  held  with  my  friend  here.  In  that 
case  we  had  better  retire  to  oar  room.'  So 
saying,  he  ordered  the  waiter  to  send  a 
fresh  bottle  and  glasses  to  No.  14,  and, 
taking  my  arm,  very  politely  wished  Mr. 
Mills  good  night,  and  left  the  coffee-room. 

'^  Before  we  had  reached  the  top  of  the 
stairs  the  house  was  once  more  in  commo- 
tion. The  new  arrival  had  ordered  ont 
fresh  horses,  and  was  harrying  every  one 
in  his  impatience  to  ^et  away.  In  ten 
minntes  the  chaise  rollea  off  from  the  door, 
and  Casey,  putting  his  head  out  of  the 
window,  wished  him  a  pleasant  journey ; 
while  turning  to  me,  he  said, 

*^  *  There's  one  of  them  out  of  the  way 
for  yon,  if  we  are  even  obliged  to  fight  the 
other.* 

^^The  port  was  soon  dispatched,  and 
with  it  went  all  the  scruples  of  conscience 
I  had  at  first  felt  for  the  cruel  tu$%  we  had 
just  practiced.  Scarcely  was  the  other 
bottle  called  for,  when  we  heard  the  land- 
lord calling  out  in  a  stentorian  voice, 
'  ***Two  horses,  for  Ooran  bridge,  to 
meet  Counselor  Kinshella.' 

"  *  That's  the  other  fellow  ? '  said  Casey. 

"*  It  is,' said  I. 

**  *  Then  we  must  be  stirring,'  said  he. 
'  Waiter,  chaise  and  pair  in  five  minute*— 
d'ye  hear  ?  Power,  my  boy,  I  don't  want 
you  ;  stay  here,  and  study  your  brief.  It's 
little  trouble  Counselor  Kinshella  will 
give  you  in  the  morning.' 

'^  All  he  would  tell  me  of  his  plans  was, 
that  he  didn't  mean  any  serious  bodily 
harm  to  the  counselor,  but  that  certainly 
he  was  not  likely  to  be  heard  of  for  twenty- 
four  hours. 

"'Meanwhile,  Power,  go  in  and  win, 
my  boy,'  said  he;  '  such  another  walk  over 
may  never  occur.' 

*^I  must  not  make  my  story  longer. 
The  next  morning,  the  great  record  of 
Monaghan  v.  M'Shean  was  called  on,  and, 
as  the  senior  counsel  were  not  present,  the 
attorney  wished  a  postponement.  I,  how- 
ever, was  firm ;  told  the  court  I  was  quite 
prepared,  and  with  such  an  air  of  assur- 
ance that  I  actually  puzzled  the  attorney. 
The  case  was  accordingly  opened  by  me  m 
a  yery  brilliant  speech,  ana  the  witnesses 
callecf ;  but  such  was  my  unlucky  igno« 
ranee  of  the  whole  matter,  that  I  actually 
broke  down  the  testimony  of  our  own,  and 
fought  like  a  Trojan  for  the  credit  and 
character  of  the  peijurers  against  us  !  The 
judge  rubbed  his  eyes— the  jury  looked 
amazed — and  the  whole  bar  laughed  out- 
right. However,  on  I  went,  blundering, 
floundering,  and  foundering  at  every  step. 


and,  at  half-past  four,  amid  the  greatest 
and  most  uproarious  mirth  of  the  whole 
court,  heard  the  jury  deliver  a  verdict 
against  us  just  as  old  Kinshella  rushed  in- 
to the  court,  covered  with  mud  and  spat- 
tered with  clay.  He  had  been  sent  for 
twenty  miles  to  make  a  will  for  Mr.  Daly 
of  Daly's  Mount,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
at  the  point  of  death,  but  who,  on  his  ar- 
rival, threatened  to  shoot  him  for  causing 
an  alarm  to  his  family  by  such  an  imputa- 
tion. 

"The  rest  is  soon  told.  Thev  moved 
for  a  new  trial,  and  I  moved  out  of  the  pro- 
fession. I  cut  the  bar,  for  it  cut  me.  I 
joined  the  gallant  14th  as  a  volunteer,  and 
here  I  am  without  a  single  re^et,  I  must 
confess,  that  I  didn't  succeed  m  the  great 
record  of  Monaghan  r.  M*Shean." 

Once  more  the  claret  went  briskly  round, 
and  while  we  canvassed  Power's  story, 
many  an  anecdote  of  military  life  was  told, 
as  every  instant  increased  the  charm  of 
that  career  I  longed  for. 

**  Another  cooper,  Major,"  said  Power. 

**  With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  rosy  lit- 
tle officer,  as  he  touched  the  bell  behind 
him  ;  "  and  noW  let's  have  a  song." 

*'Yes,  Power,"  said  three  or  four  to- 
gether, "  let  us  have  *  The  Irish  Dragoon,' 
if  it's  only  to  convert  your  friend  O'Malley 
there." 

*'  Here  goes,  then,"  said  Dick,  taking  off 
a  bumper  as.he  began  the  following  chant 
to  the  air  of  '^  Love  is  the  soul  of  a  gay 
Irish  man  : " 

"THE  IRISH  DRAGOON. 

"  Oh  !  love  18  the  soul  of  an  Irish  Dra^ioon, 
In  battle,  in  bivouac,  or  in  saloon — 
From  the  tip  of  his  spur  to  his  bright  sa- 
bretfluBche, 
With  his  soldierly  gait  and  his  bearing  so  hiffh, 
His  gay  laughing  look,  and  his  light  speaking 

eye, 
He  frowns  at  his  rival,  he  oeles  his  wench, 
He  springs  in  his  saddle  vtiSehoMU  the  French — 
with  Sis  jingling  spur  and  his  bright  sabre- 
tasche. 


« 


His  spirits  are  hiffh,  and  he  little  knows  care. 
Whether  sipping  his  claret,  or  charging  a  square— 
With  his  jingling  spur  and  his  bright  sabro* 
tasche. 
As  ready  to  sing  or  to  skirmish  he's  found, 
To  take  off  his  wine,  or  to  take  up  his  ground  ; 
When  the  bugle  may  call  him,  how  little  he  fears, 
To  charge  forth  in  column,  and  beat  the  Moun- 

With  his  jingling  spur  and  his  bright  sabre- 
tasche. 


'•  When  the  battle  is  over,  he  gayly  rides  back 
To  cheer  every  soul  in  the  mgnt  bivouae— 
With  his  jingling  spur  and  his  bright  sabre- 
tasche. 
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_B  hknlly  won 

ground. 
And  hear  with  what  feeling  the  toast  be  will 

give, 
Aa  he  drinks  to  tho  land  where  all  Irishmen  Iiv«— 
With  his  jingling  epnr  and  his  bright  sobre- 

It  was  late  when  we  broke  up ;  but 
among  nil  the  recollections  of  that  pleas- 
ant evening,  none  clung  to  me  so  forcibly, 
none  Bank  so  deeply  in  my  lieart  as  the  gay 
and  careIc8B  tone  of  Power's  maniy  voice  ; 
and  as  I  fell  asleep  toward  mornmg,  tho 
words  of  "  Tiie  Irian  Dragoon  "  were  Boat- 
ing through  my  mind,  and  followed  me  in 
my  dreams. 


OHAPTEE  XVI. 


I  HAD  now  been  for  some  weeks  a  resi- 
dent within  the  walls  of  the  UniTeraity, 
and  yet  liad  nover  presented  my  letter  of 
introduction  to  Dr.  Barret.  Somehow,  my 
thoughts  and  occupations  hnd  left  me  little 
leisure  to  reflect  upon  my  college  course, and 
I  hud  not  felt  the  necessity  supfgested  hy 
my  friend  Sir  Harry,  of  having  a  snp- 
portcr  in  tho  very  learned  and  gifted  indi- 
vidual to  whom  I  was  accredited.  How 
long  I  might  have  continued  in  this  state 
of  indifference,  it  le  hard  to  say,  when 
chance  brought  abont  my  acquaintance  with 
the  doctor. 

Were  1  not  inditingatrue  history  in  this 
narrative  of  my  life,  to  tho  events  and 
cliarnctors  of  which  so  many  are  living 
witnesses,  I  should  certainly  fear  to  at- 
tempt anything  like  a  description  of  this 
very  remarkable  man,  so  liable  wonld  any 
sketch,  however  faint  and  imperfect,  be,  to 
the  accusation  of  caricature,  when  all  was 
so  singular  and  so  eccentric. 

Dr.  Barret  was,  at  the  time  I  speak  of, 
close  upon  seventy  years  of  ago,  scarcely 
five  feet  in  height,  and  even  that  diminu- 
tive stature  lessened  by  a  stoop.  His  face 
waa  thin,  pointed,  and  msset-colorcd  ;  his 
nose  so  aquiline  as  nearly  to  meet  his  pro- 
iecting  chin,  and  bis  small  gray  eyes,  red 
and  bleary,  peered  beneutli  his  well-worn 
cup  with  a  glance  of  mingled  fear  and  sus- 
picion. His  dress  was  a  suit  of  the  rustiest 
black,  threadbare,  and  patched  in  several 
places,  while  a  pair  of  lar^  brown  leather 
slippers,  far  too  big  for  his  feet,  imparted 
a  sliding  motion  to  nis  walk,  that  added  an  j 
air  of  indescribable  meanness  to  bis  appear- 
ance ;  a  gown  that  had  been  worn  for 
twenty  years,  browned  and  coated  with  the  J 


learned  dust  of  the  Fagd,  covered  bii 
rusty  habiliments,  and  completed  the  equip- 
ments of  a  figure  that  it  was  somewhit 
difficult  for  tho  young  stndent  to  rccognin 
as  the  y ice-Provost  of  the  Univenity. 
Sncb  WRshein  externals.  Within,agreflt(f 
or  more  profonnd  scholar  never  graced  tin 
walls  of  the  college ;  a  distinguished  Ote- 
cian,  learned  in  all  the  refinements  of  a 
hundred  dialects;  a  deep  Orientalist, ciu- 
ning  in  all  the  varieties  of  Eastern  liih 
guages,  and  able  to  reason  with  a  Moonsbeti 
or  chat  with  a  Persian  ambassador.  WiAi 
mind  that  never  ceased  acquiring,  ho  pw- 
sosaed  a  memory  ridicnlous  for  its  reteiw 
tiveness  even  of  trifles ;  no  character  ii 
history,  no  event  in  chronology,  waa  un- 
known to  him,  and  he  was  referred  to  bj 
his  couteninoraries  for  information  in 
donbtful  anci  disputed  cases,  as  men  con- 
sult a  lesicon  or  dictionary.  With  an  in- 
tellect thus  stored  with  deep  and  far-soagbt 
knowledge,  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  bt 
was  a  child.  Without  the  walls  of  thecol- 
lege,  for  above  forty  years,  ho  had  not  jor 
tured  half  as  many  times,  and  knewabto- 
lutely  nothing  of  the  busy,  active  worii 
that  fussed  and  fumed  so  near  him ;  hii 
farthest  excui'sion  was  to  the  Bank  of  In- 
land, to  which  he  made  occnsionsl  visits  to 
fund  the  ample  income  of  his  office,  and 
add  to  tho  wealth  which  already  had  » 
(juired  for  him  a  well-merited  repute  of  be- 
ing the  richest  man  in  college. 

His  little  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
left  him,  in  all  his  habits  and  manners,  in 
every  respect  exactly  as  when  he  cnteitd 
college,  nearly  half  a  conturj-  before ;  and 
as  ho  hnd  literally  risen  from  the  ranks  in 
the  University,  all  the  pteuliaririfs  of 
voice,  accent,  and  pronunciation  which 
distinguished  him  as  a  youth,  adhered  to 
liim  in  old  age.  This  was  singular enon^ 
and  formed  a  very  ludicrous  contnwl  with 
the  learned  and  di!cp-rcad  tone  of  his  caer 
versation  ;  but  another  peculiarity,  ftill 
more  striking,  belonged  to  him.  'When 
he  became  a  fellow,  he  was  obliged,  by  tha 
rules  of  the  college,  to  take  holy  orders  u 
a  sine  qua  »on  to  his  holding  bis  fellow^ 
ship  ;  this  he  did,  as  he  would  have  M- 
aumed  a  red  hood  or  blue  one,  ns  bachelor 
of  laws,  or  doctor  of  medicine,  and  thiHij;ht 
no  more  of  it ;  but,  frequently,  m  his  mo* 
ments  of  passionate  excitement,  the  va* 
erable  character  with  which  he  was  invert- 
ed was  quite  forgotten,  and  be  would  ntttf 
gome  sudden  and  terrific  oath,  more  prodttO- 
tiveof  mirth  to  bis  audi  tors  than  was  eeot- 
ly,  and  for  which,  once  spoken,  the  poor 
Doctor  felt  the  greatest  shame  and  contii- 
tion.     Those  oaths  were  no  leas  aingular 
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ttLan^foToible^  and  many  a  tri6k  was  prao- 
tioed,  and  many  a  {dan  deyised,  that  tlie 
kamed  Viee^PfoTOst  mi^ht  be  entrapped 
into  his  farorite exclamation  o£  ''May  the 
deyil  admire  me  I  '*  which  no  place  or 
presence  could  restrain. 

My  serrant^  Mike>  who  had  not  been 
long  in  making  himself  acquainted  with 
idl  the  originals  abont  him,  was  the  canse 
of  my  first  meeting  the  Doctor,  before 
whom  I  received  a  sammons  to  ai)pear^  on 
the  rery  serious  charge  of  treating  with 
disrespect  the  heads  oi  the  college. 

The  ciroramstances  were  shbrtly  these  :*— 
Mike  had,  among  the  other  gossip  of  the 
place,  heard  frequent  tales  of  the  immense 
wealth  and  great  paiHiraony  of  the  Doctoor; 
of  his  anxiety  to  amass  monev  on  all  occa* 
sionfi,  and  the  avidity  with  wnioh  ev^n  the 
smallest  trifle  was  added  to  his  ^ains.  He 
accordingly  resolved  to  amuse  himself  at 
the  expense  of  this  trails  and  proceeded 
thus  >-^Boring  a  hole  in  a  halfpenny,  he 
attached  a  lon^  string  to  it,  and,  having 
dropped  it  on  the  Doctor's  step,  stationea 
himself  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  court, 
concealed  from  view  by  the  angle  of  the 
Commons'  wall.  He  waited  patiently  for 
the  chapel  bell,  at  the  first  toll  of  which 
the  door  op(»ied,  and  the  Doctor  issued 
forth«  Soaroely  was  his  foot  upon  the 
step,  when  he  saw  the  i>iece  of  money,  and 
as  quickly  stooped  to  seize  it ;  but  just  as 
his  finger  had  nearly  touched  it,  it  evaded 
his  grasp,  and  slowly  retreated.  He  tried 
again,  but  with  tiie  like  success.  At  last, 
thinking  he  miscalculated  the  distance^  he 
knelt  leisurely  down,  and  put  forth  his 
hand,  but  lo  f  it  again  escaped  him ;  on 
which,  slowly  rising  from  his  posture,  he 
shambled  on  toward  the  ohapel,  where, 
meeting  the  senior  lecturer  at  the  door,  he 
cried  out,  **H— ^  to  my  soul.  Wall,  but  I 
saw  the  halfpenny  walk  away  ! " 

For  the  sake  of  the  grave  character 
whom  he  addressed,  I  need  not  recount 
how  such  a  speech  was  received  ;  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  Hike  had  been  seen  by  a  col- 
lege porter,  who  reported  him  as  my  ser- 
vant. 

I  was  in  the  very  act  of  relating  the  an- 
ecdote to  a  large  party  at  breakfast  in  my 
rooms,  when  a  summons  arrived,  reouiring 
my  immediate  attendance  at  the  J^oard, 
then  sitting  in  solemn  conclave  at  the  ex- 
amination-balL 

I  accordingly  assumed  my  academic  cos- 
tume as  speedily  as  possible,  and,  escorted 
by  that  most  august  fuctionary,  Mr.  M'Al- 
ister,  presented  myself  before  the  seniors. 

The  members  of  the  Board,  with  the 
Provost  at  their  heady  were  seated  at  Si 


lon^  oak  table^  t^overed  with  books,  pa» 
pers,  etc.,  and  from  the  silence  they  mam* 
tained,  as  I  walked  up  the  hall,  I  augured 
that  a  very  solemn  scene  was  before  me. 

i^'Mr.  O'Malley,"  said  the  Dean,  reading 
my  name  from  a  paper  he  held  in  bis  hand, 
''you  have  been  summoned  here  at  the 
desire  of  the  Vice- Provost,  whose  questions 
you  will  reply  to." 

I  bowed.  A  silence  of  a  few  minutes 
followed,  when,  at  length,  the  learned  Doc- 
tor, hitching  up  his  nether  garments  with 
botii  hands,  put  his  old  and  bleary  eyes 
close  to  mymce,  while  he  croaked  out), 
with  an  accent  that  no  hackney-coachman 
oould  have  exceeded  in  mlgarity, 

*^Eh,  O'Malley;  you're  qtiariue,  I  be^ 
lieve ;  a'n't  yon  r " 

*'  I  believe  not.  I  think  I  am  the  only 
person  of  that  name  now  on  the  books." 

"  That's  thrue ;  but  there  were  three 
O'Malleys  before  you.  Godfrey  O'Malley, 
that  construed  Calve  Neroni  to  Nero  the 
Galvinist^-— ha  1  ha  I  ha  ! — ^was  cautioned  in 
1788." 

"  My  uncle^  I  believe,  sir." 

'^  More  than  likely,  from  what  I  hear  of 
you — Ex  uno,  etc.  I  see  your  name  every 
day  on  the  punishment  roll.  Late  hours, 
never  at  chapel,  seldom  at  morning  lecture. 
Here  ye  are,  sixteen  shillings,  wearing  a 
redcoat" 

"  Never  knew  any  harm  in  that,  Doo* 
tor." 

"  Ay,  but  d'ye  see  me,  now  ?  *  Grave 
raiment,'  says  the  statute.  And  then,  ye 
keep  numerous  beasts  of  prey,  dangerous 
in  tneir  habits,  and  unseemly  to  behold." 

''A  bull  terrier,  sir,  and  two  game- 
cocks, are,  I  assure  you,  the  only  animals 
in  my;  household." 

"Well,  I'll  fine  you  for  it," 

"  I  believe,  Doctor,"  said  the  Dean,  in- 
terrupting, in  an  undertone,  "  that  you 
cannot  impose  a  penalty  in  this  matter." 

"Ay,  but  I  can.  *  Singing-birds,' says 
the  stiutute,  'are  forbidden  within  the 
walls.' " 

"  And  then,  ye  dazzled  my  eyes  at  Com- 
mons, with  a  bit  of  looking-glass,  on  Fri- 
day. I  saw.  you.  May  the  devil — ahem  ! — 
As  I  was  saying,  that's  casting  reflections 
on  the  heads  of  the  college ;  and  your  ser- 
vant it  was,  Michaelis  Liber ^  Mickey  Free 
— may  the  flames  of^— ahem  I — an  insolent 
varlet  I  called  me  a  sweep." 

"  You,  Doctor ;  impossible  1 "  said  I, 
with  pretended  horror. 

"  Ay,  but  d'ye  see  me,  now  ?  It's  thrue, 
for  I  looked  about  me  at  the  time, 
and  there  wasn't  another  sweep  in  the 
place  but  myself. .  Hell  to-^I  mean — God 
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forgive  me  for  swearing !  but  I'll  fine  you 
a  pound  for  this." 

As  I  saw  the  Doctor  was  getting  on  at 
such  a  pace,  I  resolved,  notwithstanding 
the  august  presence  of  the  Board,  to  try 
the  efficacy  of  Sir  Harry^s  letter  of  intro- 
duction, which  I  had  taken  in  my  pocket, 
in  the  event  of  its  being  wanted. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  if  the  time  be 
an  unsuitable  one ;  but  may  I  take  the 
opportunity  of  presenting  this  letter  to 
you  ?  " 

**Ha!  I  know  the  hand — Boyle's. 
Boyle  secitfidus.  Hem,  ha,  ay  !  *  My  young 
friend ;  and  assist  him  by*  your  aavice. 
To  be  sure  !  Oh  !  of  course.  Eh,  tell  me, 
young  man,  did  Boyle  say  nothing  to  you 
about  the  copy  of  Erasmus,  bound  in  vel- 
lum, that  I  sold  him  in  Trinity  term, 
1782  ?  " 

"  I  rather  think  not,  sir,"  said  I,  doubt- 
fully. 

**Well,  then,  ho  might.  He  owes  me 
two-and-four])ence  of  the  balance." 

"  Oh  !  I  beg  pardon,  sir  ;  I  now  re- 
member he  desired  me  to  repay  you  that 
sum ;  but  he  had  just  sealed  the  letter 
when  he  i-ecollected  it." 

•'Better  late  than  never,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, smiling  graciously.  "  Where's  the 
money  ?  Ay  !  half-a-crown.  I  haven't 
twopence — never  mind.  Go  away,  young 
man  ;  the  case  is  dismissed.  Veliementer 
miror  quare  line  vefiisti.  You're  more  fit 
for  anything  than  a  college  life.  Keep 
good  hours  ;  mind  the  terms  ;  and  dismiss 
Michaelw  Liber.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  May  the 
devil ! — hem  ! — that  is,  do—"  So  saying, 
the  little  Doctor's  hand  pushed  me  from 
the  hall,  his  mind  evidently  relieved  of  all 
the  griefs  from  which  he  had  been  suffer- 
ing, by  the  recovery  of  his  long-lost  two- 
and-fourpence. 

Such  was  my  first  and  last  interview 
^vith  the  Vice-rrovost,  and  it  made  an 
impression  upon  me  that  all  the  interven- 
ing yeara  have  neither  dimmed  nor  erased. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

TBUfflTT  COLLEGE — A.  LBCTITBE. 

I  HAD  not  been  many  weeks  a  resident 
of  Old  Trinity  ere  the  flattering  reputa- 
tion my  chum,  Mr.  Francis  Webber,  had 
acquired,  extended  also  to  mvself ;  and, 
by  universal  consent,  we  were  acknowledged 
the  most  riotous,  ill-conducted,  and  disor- 
derly men  on  the  books  of  the  University. 
Were  the  lamps    of    tho    squares  extin- 


guished, and  the  college  left  in  total  daik- 
ness,  we  were  summoned  before  the  Dean; 
was  the  Vice-Provost  serenaded  witii  * 
chorus  of  trombones  and  French  homsy  to 
our  taste  in  music  was  the  attention  as- 
cribed ;  did  a  sudden  alarm  of  fire  distiub 
the  congregation  at  morning  chape^ 
Messrs.  Webber  and  O'Malley  werebrotipt 
before  the  Board ;  and  I  must  do  them  the 
justice  to  say  that  the  most  trifling  circam- 
stantial  evidence  was  ever  sufficient  to 
bring  a  conviction.  Seadin^  men  avoided 
the  building  where  we  resided  as  they 
would  have  done  the  plague.  Our  doon^ 
like  those  of  a  certain  classic  precinet 
commemorated  by  a  Latin  winter,  lay  open 
night  and  day;  while  moustacbed  mr 
goons,  knowingly  dressed  four-in-hwid 
men,  fox-hunters  in  pink  issuing  forth  to 
the  Dubber,  or  returning  splashed  from  i 
run  with  the  Kildare  hounds,  were  evca*- 
lastingly  seen  passing  and  repassiagi 
Within,  tho  noise  and  confusion  resembid 
rather  the  mess-room  of  a  regiment  to* 
ward  eleven  at  night  than  the  chamber!  ol 
a  college  student ;  while,  with  the  double 
object  of  affecting  to  be  in  ill  health,  and 
to  avoid  tho  reflections  that  daylight 
occasionally  inspires,  the  shutters  wen 
never  opened,  but  lamps  and  candles  kept 
always  burning.  Such  was  No.  2,  Old 
Square,  in  the  goodly  days  I  write  of.  AD 
the  terrors  of  fines  and  punislimcnts  fdl 
scatheless  on  the  head  of  my  worthy  chuik 
In  fact,  like  a  well-known  political  charao- 
ter,  whose  pleasure  and  amusement  it  has 
been  for  some  years  past  to  drive  through 
acts  of  parhaments  and  deride  the  powers  ol 
the  law,  so  did  Mr.  Webber  tread  his  way, 
serpenting  through  tho  statute-book,  ever 
grazing,  but  rarely  trespassing  upon  some 
forbidden  ground,  which  might  involve 
the  great  punishment  of  expulsion.  So 
expert,  too,  had  he  become  in  his  speciil 
pleadings,  so  dexterous  in  the  law  of  tbo 
University,  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
bring  crime  home  to  him  ;  and  even  when 
this  was  done,  his  pleas  in  mitigatioB 
rai'ely  failed  of  success. 

There  was  a  sweetness  of  demeanor,  a 
mild,  subdued  tone  about  him,  that  con* 
stantly  puzzled  the  worthy  heads  of  the 
college  how  the  accusations  ever  brought 
against  him  could  be  foimded  on  trath; 
that  the  pale,  delicate-looking  stndenti 
whose  harsii,  hacking  cough  terrified  thi 
hearers,  could  be  the  boisterous  performer 
upon  a  key-bugle,  or  the  terrific  assailant 
of  watchmen,  was  something  too  absord 
for  belief;  and  when  Mr,  Webber,  with 
his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  in  his  noet 
dulcet   accents,  asaored  them   that  tin 
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hours  he  was  not  engaged  in  reading  for 
the  medal  were  passed  in  the  soothing 
society  of  a  few  select  and  intimate  friends 
of  literary  tastes  and  refined  minds,  who> 
knowing  the  delicacy  of  his  health — here 
ho  would  cough — were  kind  enough  to  sit 
with  him  for  an  hour  or  so  in  the  eTening, 
the  delusion  was  perfect ;  and  the  story  of 
the  Dean's  riotous  habits  having  got 
abroad,  the  charge  was  usually  suppressed. 

Like  most  idle  men,  Webber  never  had 
a  moment  to  spare.  Except  read>  there 
was  nothing  he  aid  not  do ;  training  a  liack 
for  a  race  in  the  Phoenix — arranging  a 
rowing-matoh — ^tting  up  a  mocK  duel 
between  two  white-feather  acquaintances, 
were  his  almost  daily  avocations.  Besides 
that,  he  was  at  the  head  of  many  organized 
societies,  instituted  for  various  benevolent 
purposes.  One  was  called  ^'  The  Associa- 
tion for  Discountenancing  Watchmen  ;  ^' 
another,  **  The  Board  of  Works,'*  whose 
object  was  principall][  devoted  to  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  University,  in  which,  to 
do  them  justice,  their  labors  were  unceas* 
ing,  and  what  with  the  assistance  of  some 
black  paint,  a  ladder,  and  a  few  pounds  of 
gunpowder,  they  certainly  contrived  to  ef- 
fect many  important  changes.  Upon  an 
examination  morning,  some  hundred  luck- 
less ''jibs  "  might  be  seen  perambulating 
the  courts,  in  the  vain  effort  to  discover 
their  tutors'  chambers,  the  names  having 
undergone  an  alteration  that  left  all  trace 
of  their  original  nroprietors  unattainable  ; 
Doctor  Francis  Mooney  having  become 
Doctor  Full  Moon — Doctor  Hare  being,  by 
the  change  of  two  letters,  Doctor  Ape — 
Bomney  Kobinson,  Bomulus  and  Bemus, 
etc  While,  upon  occasions  like  these, 
there  could  be  out  little  doubt  of  Master 
Frank's  intentions,  upon  many  others,  so 
subtle  were  his  inventions,  so  well-contriv- 
ed his  plots,  it  became  a  matter  of  consid- 
erable difficulty  to  say  whether  the  mishap 
which  befell  some  luckless  acquaintance 
were  the  result  of  design  or  mere  accident ; 
and  not  nnfrequently  well-disposed  indi- 
viduals were  found  condoling  with  "  Poor 
Frank  I "  upon  his  ignorance  of  some  col- 
lege rule  or  etiquette,  his  breach  of  which 
h^  been  long  and  deliberately  planned. 
Of  this  latter  description  was  a  circum- 
stance which  occurred  about  this  time, 
and  which  some  who  may  throw  an  eye 
over  these  pages  will  perhaps  remember. 

The  Dean  having  heard  (and,  indeed, 
the  preparations  were  not  intended  to  se- 
cure secrecy)  that  Webber  destined  to  en- 
tertain a  party  of  his  friends  at  dinner  on 
a  certain  day,  sent  a  most  peremptory  or- 
der for  bis  appearance  at  Commons,  his 


name  being  erased  from  the  sick  list,  and 
a  pretty  strong  hint  conveyed  to  him  that 
any  evasion  upon  his  part  would  be  cer- 
tainly followed  by  an  inquiry  into  the  real 
reasons  for  his  absence.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  That  was  the  very  day  he  had  des- 
tined for  his  dinner.  To  be  sure,  the  ma- 
jority of  his  guests  were  college  men,  who 
would  understand  the  difficulty  at  once; 
but  still  there  were  some  others,  officers  of 
the  14th,  with  whom  he  was  constantly 
dining,  and  whom  he  could  not  so  easily 
put  off.  The  affair  was  difficult,  but  still 
Webber  was  the  man  for  a  difficulty ;  in 
fact,  he  rather  liked  one.  A  very  brief 
consideration  accordingly  sufficed,  and  he 
sat  down  and  wrote  to  his  friends  at  tlie 
Boyal  Barracks  thus : 

"  Dbab  Poweb, — I  have  a  better  plan 
for  Tuesday  than  that  I  had  proposed. 
Lunch  here  at  three — (we'll  call  it  dinner) 
— in  the  hall  with  the  great  guns  :  I  can't 
say  much  for  the  grub,  but  the  company — 
glorious  !  After  tnat  we'll  start  for  Lucan 
m  the  drag — take  our  coffee,  strawberries, 
eta,  and  return  to  No.  2,  for  supper  at  ten. 
Advertise  your  fellows  of  this  change,  and 
believe  me, 

"Most  unchangeablv  yours, 
*' Frank  Webbeil'' 

"  Saturday.*' 

Accordingly,  as  three  o'clock  struck, 
six  dashing-looking  light  dragoons  were 
seen  slowly  sauntering  up  the  middle  of 
the  dining-hall,  escorted  by  Webber,  who, 
in  full  ac^emic  costume,  was  leisurely  cice- 
roning  his  friends,  and  expatiating  upon 
the  excellences  of  the  very  remarkable  por- 
traits which  graced  the  walls. 

The  porters  looked  pn  with  some  sur- 
prise at  the  singular  hour  selected  for 
sight-seeing,  but  what  was  their  astonish- 
ment to  find  that  the  party,  having  arrived 
at  the  end  of  the  hall,  instead  of  turning 
back  again,  very  composedly  unbuckled 
their  belts,  and  having  disposed  of  their 
sabres  in  a  comer,  took  their  places  at  the 
Fellows'  table,  and  sat  down  amid  the  col- 
lective wisdom  of  Greek  Lecturers  and 
Begins  Professors,  as  though  they  had 
been  mere  mortals  like  themselves. 

Scarcely  was  the  long  Latin  grace  con- 
cluded, when  Webber,  leaning  forward, 
enjoined  his  friends,  in  a  very  audible 
whisper,  that  if  they  intended  to  dine,  no 
time  was  to  be  lost. 

**  We  have  but  little  ceremony  hero,  gen* 
tiemen,  and  all  we  ask  is  a  fair  start,"  said 
he,  as  he  drew  over  the  soup,  and  proceed- 
ed to  help  himself. 
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The  advice  was  not  thrown  away,  for 
each  man,  with  an  alacrity  a  campaign 
usually  teaches,  made  himself  master 
of  some  neighboring  dish — a  very  qnick 
interchange  of  good  things  speedily  fol- 
lowing tne  appropriation.  It  w^  in 
vain  that  the  Senior  Lecturer  looked 
aghast — that  the  Professor  of  Astronomy 
frowned — ^the  whole  table,  indeed,  were 
thunderstruck,  even  to  the  poor  Vice-Pro- 
vost himself,  who,  albeit  given  to  the  com- 
forts of  the  table,  could  not  lift  a  morsel  to 
his  mouth,  but  muttered  between  his  teeth, 
"May  the  devil  admire  me,  but  they're 
dragoons ! "  The  first  shock  of  sui'prise 
over,  the  porters  proceeded  to  inform  them 
that  except  Fellows  of  the  University  or 
Fellow-commoners,  none  were  admitted  to 
the  table.  Webber,  however,  assured  them 
that  it  was  a  mistake,  there  being  nothing 
in  the  statute  to  exclude  the  lltb  Light 
Dragoons,  as  he  was  prepared  to  prove. 
Meanwhile  dinner  proceeaed.  Power  and 
his  party  performing  with  ^eat  self-satis* 
faction  upon  the  sirloins  and  saddles  about 
them  ;  regretting  only,  from  time  to  time, 
that  there  was  a  most  unaccountable  ab- 
sence of  wine,  and  suggesting  the  propriety 
of  napkins  whenever  they  should  dine 
there  again.  Whatever  chagrin  these  un- 
expected guests  caused  amon^  their  enter- 
tamers  of  the  upper  table,  m  the  lower 
part  of  the  hall  the  laughter  was  loud  and 
unceasing,  and  long  before  the  hour  con- 
cluded^ the  Fellows  took  their  departure, 
leaving  to  Master  Frank  Webber  the  task 
of  doing  the  honors  alone  and  unassisted. 
When  summoned  before  the  Board  for  the 
offense  on  the  following  morning,  Webber 
excused  himself  by  throwing  the  blame 
upon  his  friends,  with  whom,  he  said, 
nothing  short  of  a  personal  quarrel — a 
thing  for  a  reading  man  not  to  be 
thought  of — could  have  prevented  intrud- 
ing in  the  manner  related.  Nothing  less 
than  his  tact  could  have  saved  him  on  this 
occasion,  and  at  last  he  carried  the  day ; 
while,  by  an  act  of  the  Board,  the  14th 
Light  Dragoons  were  pronounced  the  most 
insolent  corps  in  the  service. 

An  adventure  of  his,  however,  got  wind 
about  this  time,  and  served  to  enlighten 
many  persons  as  to  his  real  character,  who 
had  hitherto  been  most  lenient  in  their 
expressions  about  him.  Our  worthy  tutor, 
with  a  zeal  for  our  welfare  far  more  praise- 
worthy than  successful,  was  in  the  habit 
of  summoning  to  his  chambers,  on  certain 
mornings  of  the  week,  his  various  pupils, 
whom  he  lectured  in  the  books  for  the  ap- 
proaching examinations.  Now,  as  these 
seances  were  held  at  six  o'clock  in  winter 


as  well  as  summer,  in  a  cold,  fireless 
chamber— the  lecturer  lying  snug  amid  his 
blankets,  while  we  stood  shivering  around 
the  walls — the  ardor  of  learning  mast,  in- 
deed, have  proved  strong  that  prompted  a 
regular  attendance.  As  to  Frank:,  he 
would  have  as  soon  thought  of  attending 
chapel  as  of  presenting  himself  on  such  an 
occasion*  Not  so  with  me.  I  had  not 
yet  grown  hackneyed  enough  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  authority,  and  I  frec^uently  left  the 
whist-table,  or  broke  off  m  a  song,  to 
hurry  over  to  the  Doctor's  chambers,  and 
spout  Homer  and  Hesiod*  I  suffered  on 
in  patience,  till  at  last  the  bore  became  so 
insupportable  that  I  told  my  sorrows  to 
my  friend,  who  listened  to  me  out,  and 
promised  me  succor. 

It  so  chanced  that  upon  some  evening 
in  each  week  Dr.  Moonev  was  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  some  friends  who  resided  a 
short  distance  from  town,  and  spending 
the  night  at  their  house.  He,  of  coarse, 
did  not  lecture  the  following  morning — a 
paper  placard,  announcing  no  lecture,  be- 
ing affixed  to  the  door  on  such  occasions. 
Frank  waited  patiently  till  he  perceived 
the  Doctor  affixing  this  announcement 
upon  his  door  one  evening ;  and  no  sooner 
had  he  left  the  college,  uian  he  withdrew 
the  paper  and  depart^. 

On  the  next  morning  he  rose  early,  and, 
concealing  himself  on  the  staircase,  waited 
the  arrival  of  the  venerable  damsel  who 
acted  as  servant  to  the  Doctor.  No  sooner 
had  she  opened  the  door  and  groped  her 
way  into  the  sitting-room,  than  Frank 
crept  forward,  and,  stealing  gently  into 
the  bedroom,  sprunj;  into  the  bed,  and 
wrapped  himself  up  in  the  blankets.  The 
great  bell  boomed  forth  at  six  o'clock^  and 
soon  after  the  sounds  of  the  feet  were 
heard  upon  the  stairs — one  by  one  thej 
came  along — ^and  gradually  the  room  was 
filled  with  cold  and  shivering  wretches, 
more  than  half  asleep,  and  trying  to  arouse 
themselves  into  an  approach  to  attention. 

"  Who's  there  ?  "  said  Frank,  mimicking 
the  Doctor's  voice,  as  he  yawned  three  or 
four  times  in  succession,  and  turned  in 
the  bed. 

"  Collisson,  O'Malley,  Nesbitt,"  etc.,  said 
a  number  of  voices,  anxious  to  have  all  the 
merit  such  a  penance  could  confer. 

*MVhere's  Webber?" 

"Absent,  sir,"  chorused  the  whole 
party. 

''Sorry  for  it,"  said  the  mock  Doctor. 
''Webber  is  a  man  of  first-rato  capacity, 
and  were  he  only  to  api)ly,  I  am  not  cer- 
tain to  what  eminence  nis  abilities  might 
raise   him.     Come,  Collieson — any    three 
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angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to— are  equal 
to— what  are  thev  equal  to  ? " .  Here  he 
yawned  as  thougn  he  would  dislocate  his 
jaw. 

"Any  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles,"  said  Collisson, 
in  the  usual  sing-song  tone  of  a  freshman. 
As  he  proceeded  to  prove  the  proposi- 
tion, bis  monotonous  tone  seemed  to  haye 
lulled  the  Doctor  into  a  doze,  for  in  a  few 
minutes  a  deep  long-drawn  snore  an- 
nounced from  the  closed  curtains  that  he 
listened  no  longer.  After  a  little  time, 
however,  a  short  snort  from  the  sleeper 
awoke  him  suddenly,  and  he  called  out, 

"  Go  on ;  I^m  waiting.  Do  you  think  I 
can  arouse  at  this  hour  of  the  morning  for 
nothing  but  to  listen  to  your  bungling  ? 
Can  no  one  give  me  a  fi*ee  translation  of 
the  passage  ?" 

This  digression  from  mathematics  to 
classics  did  not  surprise  the  hearers, 
though  it  somewhat  confused  them,  no 
one  being  precisely  aware  what  the  line  in 
question  might  be. 

"  Try  it,  Nesbitt— you,  O'Malley— silent 
all — really  this  is  too  bad!*'  An  indis- 
tinct muttering  here  from  the  crowd  was 
followed  by  an  announcement  from  the 
Doctor  that  **  the  speaker  was  an  ass,  and 
hi8  head  a  turnip  !  Kot  one  of  you  cap- 
able of  translating  a  chorus  from  Euripides 
— *  Ou,  ou,  papai,  papai,'  etc. ;  wliich, 
after  all,  means  no  more  than — '  Oh,  whil- 
leleu,  murder,  why  did  you  die  ? '  etc. 
What  are  you  laughing  at,  gentlemen? 
May  I  ask,  does  it  become  a  set  of  igno- 
rant, ill-informed  savages — yes,  savages,  I 
repeat  the  word — to  behave  in  this  man- 
ner ?  Webber  is  the  only  man  I  have  with 
common  intellect — the  only  man  among 
you  capable  of  distinguishing  himself, 
hut  as  for  jou — I'll  bring  you  before  the 
Board — I'll  write  to  your  friends — Fll  stop 
your  college  indulgences — Fll  confine  you 
to  the  walls — Pll  be  damned,  eh — " 

This  lapse  confused  him ;  he  stammered, 
stuttered,  endeavored  to  recover  himself ; 
bat  by  this  time  we  had  approached  the 
bed,  ]ust  at  the  moment  when  Master 
Prank,  well  knowing  what  he  might  ex- 
pect if  detected,  hSl  bolted  from  the 
blankets  and  rushed  from  the  room.  In 
an  instant  we  were  in  pursuit ;  but  he  re- 
gained his  chambers,  and  double-locked 
the  door  before  we  could  overtake  him, 
leaving  us  to  ponder  over  the  insolent  ti- 
rade we  had  so  patiently  submitted  to. 

That  morning  the  affair  got  wind  all 
over  college.  As  for  us,  we  were  scarcely 
so  much  laughed  at  as  the  Doctor;  the 
world  wisely  remembering,  if  such  were 


the  nature  Of  oiir  moming'fi  orisons,  we 
might  nearly  as  profitably  nave  remained 
snug  in  our  quitters. 

Such  was  our  life  in  Old  Trinity ;  and 
strange  enough  it  is  that  one  should  feel 
tempted  to  the  confession,  but  I  really 
must  acknowledge  these  were,  after  all, 
happy  times,  and  I  look  back  upon  them 
with  mingled  pleasure  and  sadness.  The 
noble  lord  who  so  pathetically  lamented 
that  the  devil  was  not  so  strong  in  him  as 
he  used  to  be  forty  years  before,  has  an 
echo  in  my  regrets,  that  the  student  is  not 
as  young  m  me  as  when  these  scenes  were 
enacting  of  which  I  write. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  INVITATION — THB  WAGES. 

I  WAS  sitting  at  breakfast  with  Webber, 
a  few  mornings  after  the  mess  dinner  I 
have  spoken  of,  when  Power  came  in  hasti- 

"  Ha,  the  very  man  !  *'  said  he.  *^  I  say, 
O'Malley,  here's  an  invitation  for  you  from 
Sir  George,  to  dine  on  Friday.  He  de- 
sired mo  to  say  a  thousand  civil  things 
about  his  not  having  made  you  out,  regrets 
that  he  was  not  at  homo  when  you  called 
yesterday,  and  all  that.  By  Jove,  I  know 
nothing  like  the  favor  vou  stand  in  ;  and, 
as  for  Miss  Dashwood,  faith  I  the  fair  Lucy 
blushed,  and  tore  her  glove  in  most  ap- 
proved style,  when  the  old  General  began 
his  laudation  of  you." 

**  Pooh,  nonsense,"  said  I ;  *'  that  silly 
affair  in  the  west." 

**  Oh,  very  probably  ;  there's  reason  the 
less  for  your  looking  so  excessively  con- 
scious. But  I  must  tell  vou,  in  all  fair- 
ness, that  you  have  no  chance ;  nothing 
short  of  a  dragoon  will  go  down." 

^*  Be  assured,"  said  I,  somewhat  nettled, 
**  my  pretensions  do  not  aspire  to  the  fair 
Miss  Dashwood." 

'*  Tant  mteuz  et  tani  pis,  mon  cher.  I 
wish  to  Heaven  mine  did;  and,  by  St. 
Patrick,  if  1  only  played  the  knight  errant 
half  as  gallantly  as  yourself,  I  would  not 
relinquish  my  claims  to  the  Secretary  at 
War  himself.'^' 

**  What  the  devil  brought  the  old  Gene- 
ral down  to  your  wild  regions  ?  "  inquired 
Webber. 

"  To  contest  the  county." 

"A  bright  thought,  truly.  When  a 
man  was  looking  for  a  seat,  why  not  try  a 
place  where  the  law  is  occasionally  heard 
of?"  ^ 
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**  Pm  sure  I  can  giye  yon  no  infonna- 
tion  on  that  head  ;  nor  have  I  ever  hoard 
how  Sir  George  came  to  learn  that  such  a 
place  as  Gal  way  existed/' 

''I  believe  I  can  enlighten  you,"  said 
Power.  "  Lady  Dashwood — rest  her  soul ! 
•—came  west  of  the  Shannon ;  she  had  a 
large  property  somewhere  in  Mayo>  and 
owned  some  hundred  acres  of  swamp,  with 
some  thousand  starying  tenantry  thereup- 
on, that  people  dignified  as  an  estate  m 
Gonnaught.  This  first  suggested  to  him 
the  notion  of  setting  up  for  the  county ; 
probably  supposing,  that  the  people  who 
never  paid  in  rent  might  like  to  do  so  in 
CTatitude.  How  he  was  undeceived, 
O'Malley  there  can  inform  us.  Indeed,  I 
believe  the  worthy  General,  who  was  con- 
foundedly hard  up  when  he  married,  ex- 
pected to  have  got  a  great  fortune,  and  lit- 
tle anticipated  the  three  Chancery  suits  he 
succeedea  to,  nor  the  fourteen  rent-charges 
to  his  wife's  relatives  that  made  up  the 
bulk  of  the  dower.  It  was  an  unlucky  hit 
for  him  when  he  fell  in  with  the  old 
^  maid '  at  Bath ;  and,  had  she  lived,  he 
must  have  gone  to  the  colonies.  But  the 
Lord  took  her  one  day,  and  Major  Dash- 
wood  was  himself  again.  The  Duke  of 
York,  the  story  goes,  saw  him  at  Houns- 
low  during  a  review— was  much  struck 
with  his  air  and  appearance — made  some 
inquiries — found  him  to  be  of  excellent 
family  and  irreproachable  conduct — ^made 
him  an  aide-de-camp — ^and,  in  fact,  made 
his  fortune.  I  do  not  believe  that,  while 
doing  80  kind,  he  could  by  possibility  have 
done  a  more  popular  thing.  Every  man  in 
the  army  rejoiced  at  his  good  fortune ;  so 
that,  after  all,  though  he  has  had  some 
hard  rubs,  he  has  come  well  through,  the 
only  vestige  of  his  unfortunate  matrimo- 
nial connection  bein^  a  correspondence 
kept  up  by  a  maiden  sister  of  his  late  wife's 
with  him.  She  insists  upon  claiming  the 
ties  of  kindred  upon  about  twenty  family 
eras  during  the  year,  when  she  regularly 
writes  a  most  loving  and  ill-spelled  epistle, 
containing  the  latest  information  from 
Mayo,  with  all  particulars  of  the  MaCan 
family,  of  which  she  is  a  worthy  member. 
To  her  constant  hints  of  the  acceptable 
nature  of  certain  small  remittances,  the 
poor  General  is  never  inattentive ;  but  to 
the  pleasing  prospect  of  a  visit  in  the  flesh 
from  Miss  Judy  Macau,  the  good  man  is 
dead.  In  fact,  nothing  short  of  being 
broke  by  a  general  court-martial  could  at 
all  complete  his  sensations  of  horror  at 
;such  a  stroke  of  fortune ;  and  I  am  not 
.certain,  if  choice  were  allowed  him,  that 
he  would  not  prefer  the  latter." 


^'  Then  he  has  never  yet  seen  her  ?  "said 
Webber. 

"  Never,"  replied  Power ;  "  and  he  hopes 
to  leave  Ireland  without  that  blessing,  the 
prospect  of  which,  however  remote  and  ui\- 
likely,  has,  I  know  well,  more  Uian  once 
terrified  him  since  his  arrival." 

"  I  say,  Power,  and  has  ^our  worthy  Gen- 
eral sent  me  a  card  for  his  ball  ?" 

"  Not  through  me,  Master  Frank." 

"  Well,  now,  I  call  that  devilish  shabby, 
do  you  know.  He  asks  O'Malley  there 
from  my  chambers,  and  never  notices  the 
other  man,  the  superior  in  the  firm.  Eh, 
O'Malley,  what  say  you  ?  " 

*'Why,I  didn't  know  you  were  acquaint- 

'*  And  who  said  we  were  ?  It  was  his 
fault,  though,  entirely,  that  we  were  not 
I  am,  as  I  liavc  ever  been,  the  most  easy 
fellow  in  the  world  on  that  score — never 
give  myself  airs  to  military  peoplo — endure 
anything,  everything — and  you  see  the  re- 
sult—hard, ain't  it  f" 

"But,  Webber,  Sir  George  must  really 
be  excused  in  this  matter.  He  has  a 
daughter,  a  most  attractive,  lovely  daugh- 
ter, just  at  that  budding,  unsuspecting  age 
when  the  heart  is  most  susceptible  of  im- 
pressions ;  and  where,  let  me  ask,  could 
she  run  such  a  risk  as  in  the  chance  of  a 
casual  meeting  with  the  redoubted  lady- 
killer.  Master  Frank  Webber  ?  If  he  ht'ia 
not  sought  you  out,  then  here  be  his  apol- 
ogy." 

**A  very  strong  case,  certainly,"  said 

Frank  ;  "  but,  still,  had  he  .confided  his 
critical  position  to  my  honor  and  secrecy, 
he  mi^ht  have  depended  on  me ;  now,  hav- 
ing taien  the  other  line — " 

"Well,  what  then?" 

'^  Why,  he  must  abide  the  consequences. 
I'll  make  fierce  love  to  Louisa ;  isn't  that 
the  name  ?  " 

'*  Lucy,  so  please  you." 

"  Well,  be  it  so — to  Lucy-*talk  the  little 
girl  into  a  most  deplorable  attachment  for 
me." 

*'  But  how,  may  I  ask,  and  when  ?  '* 

''  I'll  begin  at  the  ball,  man." 

**Why,  1  thought  you  said  you  were  not 
going  ? 

"  There  you  mistake  seriously.  I  merely 
said  that  1  had  not  been  invited." 

'^  Then,  of  course,"  said  I, "  Webb^*,  you 
can't  think  of  going,  in  any  case,  on  wj 
account." 

"  My  very  dear  friend,  I  go  entirely  upon 
my  own.  I  not  only  shall  go,  but  I  intend 
to  have  most  particular  notice  and  attention 
paid  me.  I  shall  be  prime  favorite  with 
Sir  George — kiss  Lucy — " 
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*'Come,  come,  this  is  too  strong." 

**  What  do  you  bet  I  don't  ?  There,  now, 
ni  give  you  a  pony  a  piece,  I  do.  Do  you 
say  done?" 

''  That  yon  kiss  Miss  Dashwood,  and  are 
not  kicked  down-stairs  for  your  pains ;  are 
those  the  terms  of  the  wager  ?  "  inquired 
Power. 

'*  With  all  my  heart.  That  I  kiss  Miss 
Dashwood,  and  am  not  kicked  down-stairs 
for  my  pains." 

"  Then  I  say,  done." 

«  And  with  yon  too,  O'Malley  ?" 

"I  thank  you,"  said  I,  coldly ;  '^'m 
not  disposed  to  make  such  a  return  for  Sir 
George  Dashwood's  hospitality  as  to  make 
an  insult  to  his  family  the  subject  of  a 
bet" 

**  Why,  man,  what  are  you  dreaminff  of  ? 
Miss  Dashwood  will  not  refuse  my  chaste 
salute.  Come,  Power,  I'll  give  you  the 
other  pony." 

**  Agreed  ! "  said  he.  "  At  the  same 
time,  understand  me  distinctly — that  I 
hold  myself  perfectly  eligible  to  winning 
the  wager  by  my  own  interference  ;  for, 
if  you  do  kiss  her,  by  Jove!  PU  perform 
the  remainder  of  the  compact." 

"  So  I  understand  the  agreement,"  said 
Webber,  arranging  his  curls  before  the 
looking-glass.  "Well,  now,  who's  for 
Howth  ?  the  drag  will  be  here  in  half  an 
hour." 

"Not  I,"  said  Power;  **Imust  return 
to  the  barracks." 

«  Nor  I,"  said  I,  "  for  I  shall  take  this 
opportunity  of  leaving  my  card  at  Sir 
George  Dash  wood's." 

**  1  have  won  my  fifty,  however,"  said 
Power,  as  we  walked  out  in  the  courts. 

"  I  am  not  quite  certain — " 

"Why,  the  devil,  he  would  not  risk  a 
broken  neck  for  that  sum ;  besides,  if  he 
did,  he  loses  the  bet." 

"  He's  a  devilish  keen  fellow." 

**  Let  him  be.  In  any  base  I  am  deter- 
mined to  be  on  my  guard  here." 

So  chatting,  we  strolled  along  to  the 
Royal  Hospital,  when,  having  dropped  my 
pasteboard,  I  returned  to  the  college. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


TBS  BALL* 


I  HAVE  often  dressed  for  a  storming 
party  with  loss  of  trepidation  than  I  felt 
on  the  evening  of  Sir  George  Dashwood's 
ball.  Since  tne  eventful  day  of  the  elec- 
tion I  had  never  seen  Miss  Dashwood ; 


therefore,  as  io  what  precise  position  I 
might  occupy  in  her  favor  was  a  matter  of 
great  doubt  m  my  mind,  and  great  import 
to  my  happiness.  That  I  myself  loved 
her  was  a  matter  of  which  all  tfie  badinage 
of  my  friends  regarding  her  made  me  pain- 
fully conscious ;  but  that,  in  our  relative 
positions,  such  an  attachment  was  all  but 
hopeless,  I  could  not  disguise  from  myself. 
Young  as  I  was,  I  well  knew  to  what  a 
heritage  of  debt,  lawsuit,  and  difficulty  I 
was  born  to  succeed.  In  my  own  resources 
and  means  of  advancement  I  had  no  confi- 
dence whatever,  had  even  the  profession 
to  which  I  was  destined  been  more  of  my 
choice.  I  daily  felt  that  it  demanded 
g[reater  exertions,  if  not  far  greater  abili- 
ties, than  I  could  command,  to  make  suc- 
cess at  all  likely  ;  and  then,  even  if  such  a 
result  were  in  store,  years,  at  least,  must 
elapse  before  it  could  happen,  and  where 
would  she  then  be,  and  where  should  I  ? — 
where  the  ardent  affection  I  now  felt  and 

Sloried  in — perhaps  all  the  more  for  its 
esperate  hopelessness  —  when  the  san- 
guine and  buoyant  spirit  to  combat  with 
difficulties  which  youth  suggests,  and 
which  later  manhooa  refuses,  should  have 
passed  away  ?  And,  even  if  all  these  sur- 
vived the  toil  and  labor  of  anxious  days 
and  painful  nights,  what  of  her  ?  Alas  ! 
I  now  reflected  that,  although  only  of  mv 
own  age,  her  manner  to  me  had  taken  afl 
that  tone  of  superiority  and  patronage 
which  an  elder  assumes  towaixl  one  young- 
er, and  which,  in  the  sjjirit  of  protection 
it  proceeds  upon,  essentially  bars  up  every 
inlet  to  a  dearer  or  warmer  feeling — ^at 
least,  when  the  ladv  plays  the  former  part. 
"  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  "  thought  I. 
''Forget  her? — but,  how?  How  shall  I 
renounce  all  my  plans,  and  unweave  the 
web  of  life  I  have  been  spreading  around 
me  for  many  a  day,  without  that  one  gold- 
en thread  that  lent  it  more  than  half  its 
brilliancy  and  all  its  attraction  ?  But 
then,  tho  alternative  is  even  worse,  if  I 
encourage  expectations  and  nurture  hopes 
nev^r  to  be  realized.  Well,  we  meet  to- 
night, after  a  long  and  eventful  absence  ; 
let  my  future  fate  be  ruled  by  the  results 
of  this  meeting.  If  Lucy  Dashwood  does 
care  for  me — if  I  can  detect  in  her  manner 
enough  to  show  me  that  my  affection  may 
meet  a  return,  the  whole  effort  of  my  life 
shall  be  to  make  her  mine ;  if  not — if  my 
own  feelings  be  all  that  I  have  to  depend 
upon  to  extort  a  reciprocal  affection — then 
shall  I  take  my  last  look  of  her,  and  with 
it  the  first  and  brightest  dream  of  happi- 
ness my  life  has  hitherto  presented." 
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It  need  not  be  wondered  at  if  the  bril- 
liant coup  (Twil  of  the  baLI-room,  as  I  en* 
tered,  strnck  me  with  astonishment,  ac- 
customed as  I  had  hitherto  been  to  nothing 
more  magnificeat  than  an  evening  party 
of  squires  and  their  squiresses^  or  the  an- 
nual garrison  ball  at  the  barraoks.  The 
glare  of  wax-lights,  the  well-furnished  sa- 
foonSy  the  glitter  of  uniforms,  and  the 
blaze  of  plumed  and  jeweled  dames,  with 
the  clang  of  military  music,  was  a  species 
of  enchanted  atmospnore  which,  breathing 
for  the  first  time,  rarely  fails  to  intoxicate. 
Kever  before  had  I  seen  so  much  beauty  : 
lovely  faces,  dressed  in  all  the  seductive 
flattery  of  smiles,  were  on  every  side  ;  and, 
as  I  walked  from  room  to  room,  I  felt  how 
much  more  fatal  to  a  man's  peace  and 
heart's  ease  the  whispered  words  and  silent 

i glances  of  those  fair  damsels,  than  all  the 
oud  gayety  and  boisterous  freedom  of  our 
country  belles,  who  sought  to  take  the 
heart  by  storm  and  escalada 

As  yet  I  had  seen  neither  Sir  George 
nor  his  daughter,  and,  while  I  looked  on 
every  side  for  Lucy  Dash  wood,  it  was  with 
a  beating  and  anxious  heart  I  longed  to 
see  how  she  would  bear  comparison  with 
the  blaze  of  beauty  around. 

Just  at  this  moment  a  very  gorgeously- 
dressed  hussar  stepped  from  a  doorway 
beside  me,  as  if  to  make  a  passage  for 
some  one,  and  the  next  moment  she  ap- 

Gared  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  another 
ly.  One  look  was  all  that  I  had  time 
for,  when  she  recognized  me. 

"Ah,  Mr.  O'l&lley — how  happy — has 
Sir  George — ^has  my  father  seen  you  ?  " 

"I  have  only  arrived  this  moment;  I 
trust  he  is  quite  well  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  yes,  thank  you — ^^ 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  with  all  humility. 
Miss  Dash  wood,"  said  the  Hussar,  in  a 
tone  of  the  most  knightly  courtesy,  "  but 
they  are  waiting  for  us." 

"  But,  Captam  Fortescue,  you  must  ex- 
cuse me  one  moment  more.  Mr.  Lech- 
mere,  will  you  do  me  the  kindness  to  find 
out  Sir  Geoi^eP  Mr.  O'Malloy— Mr. 
Lechmere. "  Here  she  said  something  in 
French  to  her  companion,  but  so  rapidly 
that  I  could  not  detect  what  it  was,  but 
merely  heard  the  reply— "jPa^  malT — 
which,  as  the  lady  contmued  to  canvass  me 
most  deliberately  through  her  eye-glass,  I 
supposed  referred  to  me.  "And  now, 
Captain  Fortescue — "  And  with  a  look  of 
most  courteous  kindness  to  me  she  disap^ 
peared  in  the  crowd. 

The  gentleman  to  whose  guidance  I  was 
intrusted  was  one  of  the  aides-de-camp, 
and  was  not  long  in  finding  Sir  George. 


No  sooner  had  the  good  old  General  heard 
my  name,  than  he  held  out  both  his  hands 
and  shook  mine  most  heartily. 

"  At  last,  O'Malley — ^at  last  I  am  able  to 
thank  you  for  the  greatest  service  ever  man 
rendered  me.  He  saved  Lucy,  my  Lord ; 
rescued  her  under  circumstances  where 
anything  short  of  his  courage  and  determi- 
nation must  have  cost  her  her  life." 

"  Ah  !  very  pretty  indeed,"  said  a  stiff 
old  gentleman  addressed,  as  he  bowed  a 
most  superbly-powdered  scalp  before  me  ; 
"most'happy  to  make  your  accjnaintance." 

"Who  is  he  ?"  adcfed  he,  m  nearly  as 
loud  a  tone  to  Sir  Geoi^ge. 

"  Mr.  O'Malley,  of  O^aUey  Castle." 

"  True,  I  forgot — why  is  he  not  in  uni- 
form ?  " 

"Because,  unfortunately,  my  Lord,  wc 
don't  own  him  ;  he's  not  m  the  army." 

"  Ha  !  ha !  thought  he  was." 

"  You  dance,  O'Malley,  I  suppose  ?  I'm 
sure  you'd  rather  be  over  there  than  hear- 
ing ail  my  protestations  of  gratitude,  sin- 
cere and  neartfelt  as  they  really  are." 

**  Lechmere,  introduce  my  friend  Mr. 
O'Malley  ;  get  him  a  partner. 

I  had  not  followed  my  new  acquaintance 
many  steps,  when  Power  came  up  to  me. 
"I  say,  Charley,"  cried  he,  "I  have  been 
tormented  to  death  by  half  the  ladies  in 
the  room  to  present  you  to  them,  and  hare 
been  in  quest  of  you  this  half-hour.  Your 
brilliant  exploit  in  savage  limd  has  made 
you  a  regular  preux  chevalier;  and  if  you 
don't  trmle  on  that  adventure  to  your  most 
lasting  profit,  you  deserve  to  bo  a  lawyer. 
Come  along  here  I  Lady  Muckleman,  the 
adjutant-general's  lady  and  chief,  has  four 
Scotch  daughters  you  are  to  dance  with ; 
then,  I  am  to  introduce  you  in  all  foran  to 
the  Dean  of  Something's  niece ;  she  is  a 
good-looking  girl,  and  has  two  livings  in  a 
safe  county.  Then  there's  the  town-ma- 
jor's wife  ;  and,  in  fact,  I  have  several  en- 
gagements from*  this  to  supper-time." 

"  A  thousand  thanks  for  all  your  kind- 
ness in  prospective,  but  I  think,  perhajis^ 
it  were  right  I  should  ask  Miss  Dashwood 
to  dance,  if  only  as  a  matter  of  form — you 
understand  ?  " 

''And,  if  Miss  Dashwood  should  say, 
'With  pleasure,  sir,'  only  as  a  matter  of 
form — ^you  understand  ? "  said  a  silvery 
voice  beside  me.  I  turned,  and  saw  Lucy 
Dashwood,  who,  having  overheard  my  very 
free-and-easy  suggestion,  replied  to  me  in 
this  manner. 

I  here  blundered  out  my  excuses.  What 
I  said,  and  what  I  did  not  say,  I  do  not 
now  remember ;  but,  certainly,  it  was  her 
turn  now  to  blush,  and  her  arm  trembled 
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within  mine  as  I  led  her  to  the  top  of  the 
room.  In  the  little  opportunity  which 
our  Quadrille  presented  for  conyersation,  I 
could  not  help  remarking  that,  after  the 
surprise  of  her  iGurst  meeting  with  me,  Miss 
Dashwood's  manner  beciune  gradually 
more  and  more  reserved,  and  that  there 
was  an  evident  struggle  between  her  wish 
to  appear  grateful  for  what  had  occurred, 
with  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  not  incur- 
ring a  greater  degree  of  intimacy.  Such 
was  my  impression,  at  least,  and  such  the 
conclusion  I  drew  from  a  certain  quiet 
tone  in  her  manner,  that  went  further  to 
wound  my  feelings  and  mar  my  happiness 
than  any  other  line  of  conduct  toward  mo 
could  possibly  have  effected. 

Our  quadrille  over,  I  was  about  to  con- 
duct her  to  a  seat,  when  Sir  George  came 
hurriedly  up,  his  face  greatly  flushed,  and 
betraying  every  semblance  oi  high  excite- 
ment, 

'^Dear  papa,  has  anything  occurred? 
pray  what  is  r  "  inquired  she. 

He  smiled  faintly,  and  replied,  "Noth- 
ing very  serious,  my  dear,  that  I  should 
alarm  you  in  this  way ;  but,  certainly,  a 
more  disagreeable  contretemps  could  scarce- 
ly occur." 

**  Do  tell  me ;  what  can  it  be  ?  " 

''Bead  this,"  said  he,  presenting  a  verv 
dirty-looking  note,  which  bore  the  mark 
of  a  red  wafer  most  infernally  plain  upon 
its  outside. 

Miss  Dashwood  unfolded  the  billet,  and, 
after  a  moment's  silence,  instead  of  par- 
ticipating, as. he  expected,  in  her  father's 
feeling  of  distress,  burst  out  a-laughing, 
while  she  said,  **  Why,  really,  papa,  I  do 
not  see  why  this  should  put  you  out  much, 
after  alL  Aunt  may  be  somewhat  of  a 
character,  as. her  note  evinces,  but  after  a 
few  days — ^" 

'^ Nonsense,  child;  there's  nothing  in 
this  world  I  have  such  a  dread  of  as  that 
confounded  woman— ^and  to  come  at  such 
a  time." 

''When  does  she  speak  of  paying  her 
visit  ?" 

"I  knew  you  had  not  read  the  note," 
said  Sir  Qeorge,  hastily;  "she's  coming 
here  to-night — is  on  her  way  this  instant, 
perhaps.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  If  she 
forces  her  way  in  here,  I  shall  go  deranged 
outright  O'Malley,  my  boy,  read  this 
note,  and  you  will  not  feel  surprised  if  I 
appear  in  the  humor  you  see  me." 

1  took  the  billet  from  the  hands  of  Miss 
Dashwood,  and  read  as  follows  : 

*'Dbar  Bbother,— When  this  reaches 
joar  hand,  I'll  not  be  far  ofl«    I'm  on  my 


I  way  up  to  town,  to  be  under  Dr.  Dease, 
for  the  ould  complaint  Cowley  mistakes 
my  case  entirely ;  he  says  it's  nothing  but 
religion  and  wind.  Father  Magrath,  who 
understands  a  good  deal  about  females, 
thinks  otherwise — ^but  God  knows  who's 
right.  Expect  me  to  tea,  and,  with  love 
to  Lucy,  believe  me  yours,  in  haste, 

"  Judith  Macak. 

"Let  the  sheets  be  well  aired  in  my 
room;  and  if  you  have  a  spare  bed,  per- 
haps we  could  prevail  upon  Father  Ma- 
grath to  stop  too." 

I  scarcely  could  contain  my  laughter  till 
I  got  to  the  end  of  this  very  free-and-easy 
epistle ;  when  at  last  I  burst  forth  in  a 
hearty  fit,  in  which  I  was  joined  by  Miss 
Dashwood. 

From  the  account  Power  had  given  me 
in  the  morning,  I  had  no  diniculty  in 
guessing  that  the  writer  was  the  maiden 
sister  of  the  late  Lady  Dashwood,  and  for 
whose  relationship  Sir  George  had  ever 
testified  the  greatest  dread,  even  at  the 
distance  of  two  hundi*ed  miles,  and  for 
whom,  in  any  nearer  intimacy,  he  was  m 
no  wise  prepared. 

**lBay,  Lucy,"  said  he,  "there's  only 
one  thing  to  be  done ;  if  this  horrid 
woman  does  arrive,  let  her  be  shown  to 
her  room,  and  for  the  few  days  of  her  stay 
in  town,  we'll  neither  see  nor  be  seen  by 
any  one." 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  Sir  George 
was  turning  away  to  give  the  necessary 
instructions,  when  the  door  of  the  draw- 
ing-room was  flung  open,  and  the  servant 
announced,  in  his  loudest  voice,  "Miss 
Macan."  Never  shall  I  forget  the  poor 
General's  look  of  horror  as  the  words 
reached  him ;  for,  as  yet,  he  was  too  far 
to  catch  even  a  glimpse  of  its  fair  owner. 
As  for  me,  I  was  already  so  much  inter- 
ested in  seeing  what  she  was  like,  that  I 
made  my  way  through  tJie  crowd  toward 
the  door*  It  is  no  common  occurrence 
that  can  distract  the  various  occupations 
of  a  crowded  ball-room,  where,  amid  the 
crash  of  music  and  the  din  of  conversation, 
goes  on  the  soft,  low  voice  of  insinuating 
flattery,  or  the  light  flirtation  of  a  first 
acquaintance  ;  every  clique,  every  coterie, 
every  little  group  of  three  or  four,  has  its 
own  separate  and  private  interests,  forming 
a  little  world  of  its  own,  and  caring  for 
and  heeding  nothing  that  goes  on  around ; 
and  even  when  some  striking  character  or 
illustrious  personage  makes  nis  entree^  the 
attention  he  attracts  is  so  momentary, 
that  the  buzz  of  conversation  is  scarcely^ 
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if  at  all,  interrupted^  and  the  business  of 
pleasure  continues  to  flow  on.     Not  so 
now,  however.    No  sooner  had  the  servant 
pronounced  the  magical  name    of   Miss 
Macan,   than  all   seemed  to  stand  still. 
The  spell  thus  exercised  over  the  luckless 
General  seemed  to  have  extended  to  his 
company,  for  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
any  one  could  continue  his  train  of  conver- 
sation, while  every  eye  was  directed  toward 
the  door.    About  two  steps  in  advance  of 
the  servant,  who  still  stood  door  in  hand, 
was  a  tall,  elderly  lady,  dressed  in   an 
antique    brocade    silk,     with    enormous 
flowers  gaudily  embroidered  upon  it.    Her 
hair  was  powdered,  and  turned  back,  in  the 
fashion   of  fifty  years  before ;  while  her 
high-pointed  and  heeled  shoes  completed 
a  costume  that  had  not  been  seen  for 
nearly  a  century.     Her  short,  skinny  arms 
were  bare  and  partly  covered  by  a  falling 
flower  of  old  point  lace,  while  on  her  hands 
she  wore  black  silk  mittens;  a  pair  of 
green    spectacles    scarcely   dimmed    the 
lustre  of  a  most  piercing  pair  of   eyes, 
to  whose  effect  a  very  palpable  touch  of 
rouge    on   the    cheeks   certainly    added 
brimancy.     There  stood  this  most  singular 
apparition,  holding  before  her  a  fan  about 
the  size  of  a  modern  tea-tray,  while  at  each 
repetition  of  her  name  by  the  servant,  she 
curtsied  deeply,  bestowing  the  while  upon 
the  gay  crowd  before  her  a  very  curious 
look  of  maidenly  modesty  at  her  solitary 
and  unprotected  position. 

As  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  the  fair 
Judith  save  one  or  two  of  Sir  George's 
most  intimate  friends,  the  greater  part  of 
the  company  were  disposed  to  regard  Miss 
Macan  as  some  one  who  had  mistaken  the 
charactier  of  the  invitation,  and  had  come 
in  a  fancy  dress.  But  this  delusion  was 
but  momentary,  as  Sir  George,  armed  with 
the  courage  of  despair,  forced  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  and  taking  her  hand 
affectionately,  bid  her  welcome  to  Dublin. 
The  fair  Judy,  at  this,  threw  her  arms 
about  his  neck,  and  saluted  him  with  a 
hearty  smack,  that  was  heard  all  over  the 
room. 

*' Where's  Lucy,  brother?  let  me  em- 
brace my  little  darling,"  said  the  lady,  in 
an  accent  that  told  more  of  Miss  Macan 
than  a  three-volume  biography  could  have 
done.  ''There  she  is,  rm  sure  ;  kiss  me, 
my  honey." 

This  office  Miss  Dashwood  performed 
with  an  effort  at  courtesy  really  admirable  ; 
while,  taking  her  aunt  s  arm,  she  led  her 
to  a  sofa. 

It  needed  all  the  poor  General's  tact  to 
get  over  the  sensation  of  this  most  mal  a 


propos  addition  to  his  party ;  but,  by  de- 
grees, the  various  groups  renewed  their 
occupations,  although  many  a  smile,  and 
more  than  one  sarcastic  glance  at  the  sofa, 
betrayed  that  the  maiden  aunt  bad  not 
escaped  criticism. 

Power,  whose  propensity  for  fan  very 
considerably  outstripped  his  sense  of  de- 
corum to  his  commanding  officer,  had 
already  made  his  way  toward  Miss  Dash- 
wood,  and  succeeded  m  obtaining  a  formal 
introduction  to  Miss  Macan. 

**1  hope  you  will  do  me  the  favor  to 
dance  next  set  with  me.  Miss  Macan  ?'' 

*'Keally,  Captain,  it's  very  polite  of  you, 
but  you  must  excuse  me.  I  wbb  never  any- 
thing ^reat  in  quadrilles  ;  but  if  a  reel  or 
a  jig-?' 

'^  Oh^  dear  aunt,  don't  think  of  it,  I  beg 
of  you." 

**0r  even  Sir  Soger  de  Coveriey,'*  re- 
sumed Miss  Macan. 

"  I  assure  you,  quite  equally  impossible." 

''Then  I'm  certain  you  waltz,"  said 
Power. 

''  What  do  you  take  me  for,  young  man  ? 
I  hope  I  know  better.  I  wish  Father  Ma- 
grath  heard  you  ask  me  that  question,  and 
for  all  your  faced  jacket — " 

*' Dearest  aunt,  Captain  Power  didn't 
mean  to  offend  you  ;  Pm  certain  he — '* 

*'  Well,  why  did  he  dare  to— wfc,  sob^ 
— did  he  see  anything  light  about  me,  that 
he — sob,  sob,  sob— oh  dear !  oh  dear  !  is  it 
for  this  I  came  up  from  my  little  peaceful 
place  in  the  west  ? — sob,  sob,  sob — General, 
George,  dear ;  Lucy,  my  love,  I'm  taken 
bad.  Oh  dear  !  on  dear !  is  there  any 
whisky  negus  ?  " 

Whatever  sympathy  Miss  Macau's  suffer- 
ings might  have  excited  in  the  crowd 
about  her  before,  this  last  question  totally 
routed  them,  and  a  most  hearty  fit  of 
laughter  broke  forth  from  more  than  one 
of  the  bystanders. 

At  length,  however,  she  wais  comforted, 
and  her  pacification  completely  effected  by 
Sir  George  setting  her  down  to  a  whist-t«^ 
ble.  From  this  moment  I  lost  sight  of  her 
for  above  two  hours.  Meanwhile,  I  had 
little  opportunity  of  following  up  mv  inti- 
macy with  Miss  Dashwood,  and,  as  I  rath- 
er suspected  that,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, she  seemed  to  avoid  our  meeting,  I 
took  especial  care,  on  my  part,  to  spai^ 
her  the  annoyance. 

For  one  instant  only  had  I  any  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  her,  and  then  tnere 
was  such  an  evident  embarrassment  in  her 
manner  that  I  readily  perceived  how  she 
felt  circumstanced,  and  that  the  sense  of 
gratitude  to  one  whose  farther  advances 
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might  have  feared  rendered  her  eon- 
Btnunea  and  awkward.  ^'  Too  true,"  eaid 
[;  ^'she  avoids  me.  My  being  here  is 
3nlj  a  source  of  discomfort  and  pain  to 
ber;  therefore,  I'll  take  my  leave,  and, 
irhatevcf  it  may  cost  me,  never  to  return." 
H'ith  this  intention,  resolving  to  wish  Sir 
Beorge  a  very  good  night,  I  sought  him 
)at  for  some  minutes.  At  length  I  saw 
lim  ill  a  corner,  conversing  with  the  old 
lobleman  to  whom  he  had  presented  me 
jarlv  in  the  evening. 

"True,  upon  my  honor.  Sir  George," 
taid  he ;  '^  I  saw  it  myself,  and  she  did  it 
ost  as  dexterously  as  the  oldest  blackleg 
n  Paris." 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  she 
Jheated  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  I  do,  though — turned  the  ace 
!Terj  time-  Lady  Herbert  said  to  me, 
Very  extraordinary  it  is — four  by  honors 
igain.'  So  I  looked,  and  then  I  perceived 
t— a  very  old  trick  it  is;  but  she  did  it 
)eautif ally.    What's  her  name  ?  " 

'*Some  western  name  ;  I  forget  it,"  said 
iepoQT  Genei*al,  ready  to  die  with  shame. 

"Clever  old  woman,  very  ! "  said  the  old 
Lord,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff;  "but  re- 
rokes  too  often. 

Supper  was  announced  at  this  critical 
noment,  and  before  I  had  further  thought 
i  my  determination  to  escape,  I  felt  my- 
lelf  hurried  along  in  the  crowd  toward  the 
itiircase.  The  party  immediately  in  front 
>f  me  were  Power  and  Miss  Macan,  who 
40W  appeared  reconciled,  and  certainly 
toified  most  openly  their  mutual  feelings 
rf  good- will. 

"I  say,  Charley,"  whisj^ered  Power,  as 
f  came  along,  "  it  is  capital  fun — never 
met  anvthlng  equal  to  her  ;  but  the  poor 
General  will  never  live  through  it,  and  I'm 
Main  of  ten  days'  arrest  for  this  night's 
proceeding." 

"Any  news  of  Webber  ?  '*  I  inquired. 

"Oh' yes,  I  fancy  I  can  tell  something 
[rf  him  ;'  for  I  heard  of  some  one  present- 
iiig  himself,  and  being  refused  the  enirie, 
g  that  Master  Frank  has  lost  his  money. 
Kt  near  us,  I  pray  you,  at  supper.  Wo 
Jftost  take  care  of  the  dear  aunt  for  the 
^^e's  sake,  eh  ?  " 

Not  seeing  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  I 
*>on  separated  myself  from  them,  and  se- 
ared a  comer  at  a  side  table.  Every  sup- 
per, on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  is  the 
y*fle  scene  of  soiled  white  muslin,  faded 
Jj^vers,  flushed  faces,  torn  gloves,  blushes, 
•^nc-mange,  cold  chicken,  jelly,  sponge 
^teg,  spooney  young  gentlemen  doing  the 
J^ractive,  and  watcniul  mammas  calcu- 
*^'^g  what  precise  degree  of  propinquity 


in  the  crush  is  safe  or  seasonable  for  their 
daughters,  to  the  moustached  and  unmar- 
rying  lovers  beside  them.  There  are  al- 
ways the  same  set  of  gratified  elders,  like 
the  benchers  in  King's  Inn,  marched  up  to 
the  head  of  the  table,  to  eat,  drink,  and 
be  happy — removed  from  the  more  profane 
looks  and  soft  speeches  of  the  younger  part 
of  the  creation.  Then  there  are  the  oi 
polloi  of  outcasts,  younger  sons  of  younger 
brothers,  tutors,  governesses,  portionless 
cousins,and  curates,all  formed  in  a  phalanx 
round  the  side  tables,  whose  primitive  hab- 
its and  simple  tastes  are  evinced  by  their 
all  eating  off  the  same  plate  and  drinking 
from  nearly  the  same  wine-^lass, — too 
happy  if  some  better-off  acquaintance  at 
the  long  table  invites  them  to  "wine," 
though  the  ceremony  on  their  part  is  lim- 
ited to  the  pantomime  of  drinking.  To 
this  miserable  tiers  itat  I  belonged,  and 
bore  my  fate  with  unconcern  ;  for,  alas  ! 
my  spirits  were  depressed  and  my  heart 
heavy.  Lucy's  treatment  of  me  was  every 
moment  before  me,  conti*asted  with  her 
gay  and  courteous  demeanor  to  all  save 
myself,  and  I  longed  for  the  moment  to  get 

awav. 

Never  had  I  seen  her  looking  so  beauti* 
ful ;  her  brilliant  eyes  were  lit  with  pleas- 
ure, and  her  smile  was  enchantment  itself. 
What  would  I  not  have  given  for  one  mo- 
ment's explanation,  as  I  took  my  leave  for 
ever  ! — one  brief  avoAval  of  my  love,  my 
unalterable,  devoted  love ;  for  which  t 
sought  not  or  expected  return,  but  merely 
that  I  might  not  be  forgotten. 

Such  were  my  thoughts,  when  a  dialogue 

?uite  near  me  aroused  me  from  my  reverie. 
Avas  not  long  in  detecting  the  speakers, 
who,  with  their  backs  turned  to  us,  were 
seated  at  the  great  table,  discussing  a  very 
liberal  allowance  of  pigeon  pie,  a  flask  of 
champagne  standing  between  them. 

"  Don't,  now  !  don't,  I  tell  ve  ;  it's  little 
ye  know  Galway,  or  ye  wouldn't  think  to 
make  up  to  me,  squeezing  my  foot." 

"  Upon  my  soul,  you're  an  angel,  a  reg- 
ular angel.  I  never  saw  a  woman  suit  my 
fancy  before." 

"Oh,  behave  now.  Father  Magrath 
says — " 

"Who's  he?" 

"  The  priest ;  no  less." 

"Oh  !  confound  him." 

"Confound  Father  Magrath,  young 
man  ?  " 

"Well,  then,  Judy,  don't  be  angry;  I 
only  meant  that  a  dragoon  knows  rather 
more  of  these  matters  than  a  priest" 

"  Well,  then,  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that. 
But,  anyhow,  I'd  have  you  to  rem^Mafeftx  \^ 
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ain't  a  Widow  Malone  you  have  beside 
you/* 

*' Never  heard  of  the  lady,"  said  Power, 

"  Sure^  it's  a  song — ^poor  creaure — it's  a 
son^  they  made  about  her  in  the  Korth 
Cork,  when  they  were  quartered  down  in 
our  county/' 

*^  I  wish  to  Heaven  you'd  sing  it." 

"  What  will  you  give  me,  then,  if  I  do  ?  " 

*'  Anything— everything — my  heart,  my 
life." 

^^  I  wouldn't  give  a  trauneen  for  all  of 
them.  Give  me  that  old  green  ring  on 
your  finger,  then." 

"It's  yours,"  said  Power,  placing  it 
gracefully  upon  Miss  Macau's  finger,  '^  and 
now  for  your  promise." 

**  Maybe  my  brother  might  not  like  it" 

^'He^d  be  delighted,"  said  Power ;  "he 
dotes  on  music." 

**Doe8  he,  now  ?" 

"  On  my  honor,  he  does." 

"  Well,  mind  you  get  up  a  good  chorus, 
for  the  souff  has  one,  and  here  it  is." 

"Miss  Macan's  son^ !"  said  Power,  tap- 
ping the  table  with  his  knife. 

"Miss  Macan's  song  I"  was  re-echoed 
on  all  sides  ;  and  before  the  luckless  Oen**' 
oral  could  interfere,  she  had  begun.  How 
to  explain  the  air  I  know  not;  for  I  never 
heard  its  name ;  but  at  the  end  of  each 
verse  a  species  of  echo  followed  the  last 
word,  that  rendered  it  irresistibly  ridicu- 
lous. 

"  THE  WroOW  MALONK. 

*'  Did  ye  hear  of  the  Widow  Malone, 

Ohone  I 

Who  lived  in  the  town  of  Athlone 

Alone? 

Oh  I  she  melted  the  hearts 

Of  the  swains  in  them  parts, 

So  lovely  the  Widow  Mal<me, 

Ohone t 

So  lovely  the  Widow  Malone. 

<'  Of  lovers  she  had  a  full  score, 

Or  more, 

And  fortunes  they  all  had  galore, 

In  store ; 

From  the  minister  down 

To  the  eleilc  of  the  crown. 

All  were  courting  the  Widow  Malone, 

Ohone  1 

All  were  courting  the  Widow  Malone. 


'<  But  so  modest  was  Mrs.  Malone, 

Twas  known 

No  one  ever  could  see  her  alone, 

Ohone ! 

Let  them  ogle  and  sieh. 

They  could  ne*er  eaten  her  eye, 

So  bashful  the  Widow  Malone, 

Ohone  I 

So  bashful  the  Widow  Malone. 


it 


Till  one  Mister  O'BiMn  from  Clare^ 

How  quare  t 

It*s  little  for  blushin'  they  care 

Down  thero  \ 

Pat  his  aim  round  her  waist» 

Gave  t&n  kisses  at  laste^ 

'  Oh,'  says  he,  '  you're  my  Molly  Malone^ 

My  own  ; 

Oh,'  says  he,  '  you're  my  Molly  Malone.' 


"  And  the  Widow  they  all  thoneht  so  shy, 

Myey^ 
Ne'er  thought  of  a  simper  or  sigh. 

For  why  ? 
But  'Lucius,'  says  she, 
*  Since  youVe  made  now  so  fK% 
Tou  may  many  your  Mary  Malone, 

Ohone  I 
Tou  may  marry  your  Mary  Malone.* 

''  There's  a  moral  contained  in  my  song. 

Not  wrong. 

And  one  comfort  it's  not  very  long, 

But  strong  : 

If  for  widows  you  die, 

Lam  to  kiM  not  to  tigh^ 

For  they're  all  like  sweet  Mistress  Malone, 

Ohone 1 

Oh  I  they're  very  like  Mistress  Malone.'* 


Never  did  song  create  such  a  sensation 
as  Miss  Macan's ;  and  certainly  her  desires 
as  to  tlie  chorus  were  followed  to  the  let- 
ter, for  "  The  Widow  Malone,  ohone  I " 
resounded  from  one  end  of  the  table  to  the 
other,  amid  one  universal  shout  of  laughter. 
None  could  resist  the  ludicrons  effect  of 
her  melody;  and  even  poor  Sir  George, 
sinking  under  the  disgrace  of  his  relation- 
ship, which  she  had  contrived  to  make  pub- 
lic by  frequent  allusions  to  her  ''  dear  oro- 
ther  the  Ocneral,"  yielded  at  last,  and 
joined  in  the  mirth  around  him. 

*'I  insist  upon  a  copy  of  *  The  Widow,* 
Miss  Macau,"  said  Power. 

*'  To  be  sure  ;  give  me  a  call  to-morrow 
-*-let  me  see — about  two.  Pather  Magrath 
won't  be  at  home/'  said  she,  with  a  co- 
quettish look. 

"  Where,  pray,  may  I  pay  my  respects  ?" 

"No.  22  South  Anne  street — very  re- 
spectable lodgings.  I'U  write  the  address 
in  your  pocket-book." 

rower  produced  a  card  and  pencil,  while 
Miss  Macau  wrote  a  few  lines,  saying,  as 
she  handed  it : 

"  There,  now,  don't  read  it  here  before 
the  people ;  they'll  think  it  mighty  indeU- 
cate  in  me  to  make  an  appointment." 

Power  pocketed  the  card,  and  the  nejst 
minute  Miss  Macan's  carriage  was  announc- 
ed. 

Sir  Oeorge  Dashwood,  who  little  flatter- 
ed himself  that  his  fair  guest  had  any  in- 
tention of  departure,  became  now  most 
considerately  attentive — ^reminded  her  of 
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fhe  necessity  of  muffling  against  the  night 
air— hoped  she  would  eaoape  cold — and 
▼iflhed  ner  a  most  cordial  good-night,  with 
a  promise  of  seeing  her  early  the  following 
dav. 

iiotwithstanding  Power's  ambition  to 
en^oss  the  attention  of  the  lady,  Sir 
George  himself  saw  her  to  her  carriage, 
and  only  returned  to  the  room,  as  a  groap 
¥ad  collecting  around  the  gallant  Captain, 
to  whom  ho  was  relating  some  capital 
traits  of  his  late  conquest — for  such  he 
dreamed  she  was. 

''Doubt  it  who  will/'  said  he,  ^*she  has 
inrited  me  to  call  on  her  to-morrow — writ- 
ten her  address  on  my  card — told  me  the 
hour  she  is  certain  of  being  alone.  See 
here!"  At  these  words  he  pulled  forth 
the  cord,  and  handed  it  to  Lechmere. 

Scarcely  were  the  eyes  of  the  other 
thrown  upon  the  writing,  when  he  said, 
"So,  this  isn't  it.  Power. ^ 

''To  be  sure  it  is;  man,"  said  Power. 
"Anne  street  is  deyilish  seedy — ^but  that's 
the  Quarter." 

"Why,  confound  it,  man,"  said  the 
other,  "'there's  not  a  word  of  that  here." 

"  Read  it  out,"  said  Power.  "  Proclaim 
aloud  my  victory." 

Thus  urged,  Lechmere  read  : 

"Dear  P., — Please  pay  to  my  credit — 
t&d  soon,  mark  ye — tne  two  ponies  lost 
this  evening.     I    have  done  myself    the 

Sisure  of  enjoying  your  ball,  kissed  the 
y,  quizzed  the  papa,  and   walked  into 
the  cunning  Fred  Power.    Yours, 

"Frank  Webber. 
'**The  Widow  Malone,   ohonel'  is  at 
jour  service." 

Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  at  his  feet,  his 
tttonishment  could  not  have  equaled  the 
ittult  of  this  revelation.  He  stamped, 
^ore,  raved,  laughed,  aud  almost  went 
deranged.  The  ]oke  was  soon  spread 
tttfon^li  the  room,  and  from  Sir  George  to 
poor  Lucy,  now  covered  with  blushes  at 
ucrpart  in  the  transaction,  all  was  laughter 
nd  astonishment 

"Who  is  he  ?  that  is  the  question,"  said 
Sir  George,  who,  with  all  the  ridicule  of 
fte affair  hanging  over  him,  felt  no  com- 
mon relief  at  the  discovery  of  the  imposi- 

"A  friend  of  O'Malley's,"  said  Power, 
d<^Iiglitcd,  in  his  defeat,  to  involve  another 
>»th  himself. 

"  Indeed  ! "  said  the  General,  regarding 
^  With  a  look  of  a  very  mingled  cast. 

"Quite  true,  sir,"  said  I,  replying  to  the 
*oeiuttion  tliat  his  manner  implied;  ^'  but 


equally  so,  that  I  neither  knew  of  his  plot^ 
nor  recognized  him  when  here." 

"I  am  perfectly  sure  of  it,  my  boy," 
said  the  General ;  "  and,  after  all,  it  was 
an  excellent  joke — carried  a  little  too  far, 
it's  true  ;  eh,  Lucy  ?" 

But  Lucy  either  heard  not,  or  affected 
not  to  hear  ;  and,  after  some  little  further 
assurance  that  he  felt  not  the  least  annoy- 
ed, the  General  turned  to  converse  with 
some  other  friends  ;  while  I,  burning  with 
indignation  against  Webber,  took  a  cold 
farewell  of  Miss  Doshwood,  and  retired. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  LAST  KIGHT  VA  TRUCITT. 

How  I  might  have  met  Master  Webber 
after  his  ini]|^)ersonation  of  Miss  Macan,  I 
cannot  possibly  figure  to  myself.     Fortu- 
nately, indeed,  for  all  parties,  he  left  town 
earlvthe  next  morning  ;  and  it  was  some 
weeks  ere  he  returned.    In  the  meanwhile, 
I  became  a  daily  visitor  at  the  General's, 
dined  there  usually  three  or  four  times  a 
week,  rode  out  witn  Lucy  constantlvi  and 
accompanied  her  every  evening  either  to 
the  theatre  or  into  society.     8ir  George, 
possibly  from  my  youth,  seemed  to  pay 
little  attention  to  an  intimacy  which  he 
perceived  every  hour  growing  closer,  and 
frequently  gave    his    daughter    into    my 
churge  in  our  morning  excursions  on  horse- 
back.    As  for  me,  my  happiness  was  all 
but  perfect.     I  loved,  and  already  began 
to  hope  that  I  was  not  regarded  with  in- 
difference ;  for,  although   Lucy's  manner 
never  absolutely  evinced  any  decided  pre- 
ference toward  me,  yet  many  slight  and 
casual  circumstances  served  to  show  me 
that  my  attentions  to  her  were  neither  un- 
noticed nor  uncared  for.  Among  the  many 
fky  and  dashing  companions  of  our  rides, 
remarked  that,  however  anxious  for  such 
a  distinction,  none  ever  seemed  to  make 
any  way  in  her  good  graces ;  and  I  had 
already  gone  far  in  my  self-deception  that 
I  was  destined  for  good  fortune,  when  a 
circumstauce  which  occurred  one  morning 
at  length  served  to  o|>en  my  eyes  to  the 
truth,  and  blast,  by  one  fatal  breath,  the 
whole  harvest  of  my  hopes. 

We  were  about  to  set  out  one  moniing 
on  a  long  ride,  when  Sir  George's  pret^ence 
was  required  by  the  arrival  of  an  olficer 
who  haa  been  sent  from  the  Horse  Guards 
on  official  business.  After  half  an  hour's 
delay.  Colonel  Cameron,  the  officer  in 
question,  was  introduced,  aud  eutAtod^  vcA.^ 
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convereation  with  onr  party.  He  had  only 
landed  in  England  from  the  Peninsula  a 
few  days  before,  and  had  abundant  infor- 
mation of  the  stirring  events  enacting  there. 
At  the  conclusion  of  an  anecdote — I  forget 
what — he  turned  suddenly  round  to  miss 
Daahwood,  who  was  standing  beside  me, 
and  said  in  a  low  voice, 

^'And  now,  Miss  Dashwood,  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  commission  I  promised  a  very 
old  brother  oflScer  to  perform.  Can  I  baye 
one  moment's  conversation  with  you  in  the 
window?" 

As  he  spoke,  I  perceived  that  ho 
crumpled  beneath  his  glove  something  like 
a  letter. 

"To  me?**  said  Lucy,  with  a  look  of 
surprise  that  sadly  puzzled  me  whether  to 
ascribe  it  to  coquetry  or  innocence — *^  to 
me?" 

*'  To  you,"  said  the  Colonel,  bowing ; 
**  and  I  am  sadly  deceived  by  my  friend 
Hammersley — " 

'*  Captain  Hammersley?"  said  she,  blush- 
ing deeply  as  she  spoke. 

1  heard  no  more.  She  turned  toward 
the  window  with  the  Colonel,  and  all  I  saw 
was,  that  he  handed  her  a  letter,  which, 
having  hastily  broken  open,  and  thrown 
her  eyes  over,  she  grew  at  first  deadly  pale 
— ^then  red — ^and,  while  her  eyes  fiUea  with 
tears,  I  heard  her  say,  **  How  like  him  I — 
how  truly  generous  this  is  1 "  I  listened 
for  no  more — ^my  brain  was  wheeling  round, 
and  my  senses  reeling — I  turned  and  left 
the  room — in  another  moment  I  was  on  my 
horse,  galloping  from  the  spot,  despair,  in 
all  its  blackness,  in  my  heai*t — «nd,  in  my 
broken-hearted  misery,  wishing  for  death. 

I  was  miles  away  from  Dubhn  ere  I  re* 
membered  well  what  had  occurred,  and 
even  then  not  over  clearly ;  the  fact  that 
Lucy  Dashwood,  whom  I  ima^ned  to  be 
my  own  in  heart,  loved  another,  was  all 
that  I  really  knew.  That  one  thought  was 
all  my  mind  was  capable  of,  and  in  it  my 
misery,  my  wretchedness  were  centered. 

Of  all  the  grief  my  life  has  known,  I 
have  had  no  moments  like  the  lon^  hours 
of  that  dreary  night.  My  soitow,  m  turn, 
took*every  shape  and  assumed  eveiy  guise  ; 
now  I  remembered  how  the  Dashwoods  had 
courted  my  intimacy  and  encouraged  my 
visits ;  how  Lucy  hei*sclf  had  evinced,  in 
a  thousand  ways,  that  she  felt  a  preference 
for  me.  I  called  to  mind  the  many  nne- 
quivocal  proofs  I  had  given  her  that  my 
feeling,  at  least,  was  no  common  one  ;  and 
yet,  how  had  she  sported  with  my  affec- 
tions, and  jested  with  my  happiness  1  That 
she  loved  Hammersley  I  hail  now  a  palpa- 
ble proof ;  that  this  affection  must  have 


been  mutual,  and  prosecuted  at  the  veiy 
moment  I  was  not  only  professing  my  own 
love  for  her,  but  actually  receiving  all  but 
an  avowal  of  its  return— oh  I  it  was  too, 
too  base ;  and,  in  my  deepest  heart,  I 
cursed  my  folly,  and  vowed  never  to  see 
her  more. 

It  was  late  on  the  next  day  ere  I  retraced 
my  ateps  toward  town,  my  heart  sad  and 
heavy,  careless  what  became  of  me  for  the 
future,  and  pondering  whether  I  should 
not  at  once  give  up  my  college  career,  and 
return  to  mv  uncle.  When  I  reached  my 
chambers,  all  was  silent  and  comfortless ; 
Webber  bad  not  returned  ;  my  servant  was 
from  home  ;  and  I  felt  myseu  more  than 
ever  wret<ched  in  the  solitude  of  what  had 
been  so  oft  the  scene  of  noisy  and  festive 
gayety.  I  sat  some  hours  in  a  half  musing 
state,  every  sad  depressing  thought  that 
blighted  hopes  can  conjure  u]>  rising  in 
turn  before  me.  A  loud  knocking  at  the 
door  at  length  aroused  me.  I  got  up  and 
opened  it.  No  one  was  there ;  I  looked 
around,  as  well  as  the  coming  gloom  of 
evening  would  permit,  but  saw  nothing. 
I  listened,  and  beard,  at  some  distance  off, 
my  friend  Power's  manly  voice,  as  be  sang, 

" Oh!  love  is  the  soul  of  an  Irish  Dta^poon  1 " 

I  hallooed  out,  "  Power  1 " 

"  Eh,  O'Malley,  is  that  you  ?  "  inquired 
he.  "Why,  then,  it  seems  it  required 
some  deliberation  whether  you  opened  your 
door  or  not  Why,  man,  you  can  have  no 
gi-eat  gift  of  prophecy,  or  you  wouldn't 
have  kept  me  so  long  there." 

"  And  have  you  been  so  ?" 

**  Only  twenty  minutes ;  for,  as  I  saw 
the  key  in  the  lock,  I  had  determined  to 
succeed!,  if  noise  would  do  it" 

"  How  strange  !  I  never  heard  it." 

'^  Glorious  sleeper  you  must  be ;  but 
come,  my  dear  fellow,  you  don't  appear  al- 
together awake  yet" 

^^I  have  not  been  quite  well  these  few 
days." 

**  Oh !  indeed.  The  Dashwoods  thought 
there  must  have  been  something  of  thi^ 
kind  the  matter  by  your  brisk  retreat 
They  sent  me  after  you  yesterday;  but, 
wherever  you  went.  Heaven  knows  !  I 
never  could  come  up  with  you ;  so  that 
your  great  news  has  been  keeping  these 
twenty-four  hours  longer  than  need  be." 

"I  am  not  aware  what  you  allude  to." 

"  Well,  you  are  not  over-likely  to  be  the 
wiser  when  you  hear  it,  if  you  can  assume 
no  more  inteUigent  look  than  that  Why, 
man,  there's  great  luck  in  stoi^  for  you." 

*'As  how,  pray?     Come,  Power,  out 
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irith  it,  though  I  can^  pledge  myself  to 
feel  half  as  grateful  for  my  good  fortuae  as 
I  should  do.    What  is  it  ? '^ 

"  You  know  Cameron  ?  '* 

'^  I  have  seen  him/'  said  I^  reddening. 

"Well,  Old  Camy,  as  we  used  to  call 
him,  haa  brought  over,  among  his  other 
news,  your  gazette." 

"  irfy  gazette  ?  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Confound  your  uncommon  stupidity 
this  evening.  I  mean,  man,  that  you  arc 
one  of  us — gazetted  to  the  14th  Light — 
the  best  fellows  for  love,  war,  and  whisky 
that  ever  sported  a  sabretasche.  '  Oh  ! 
love  is  the  soul  of  an  Irish  Dragoon.'  By 
Jove  !  I  am  as  delighted  to  have  rescued 
you  from  the  black  namess  of  tho  King's 
Bench  as  though  you  had  been  a  prisoner 
there.  Know,  then,  friend  Charley,  that 
on  Wednesday  we  proceed  to  Fermoy,  join 
some  score  of  gallant  fellows — all  food  for 
powder — and,  with  the  aid  of  a  rotten 
transport  and  the  stormy  winds  that  blow, 
will  be  bronzing  our  beautiful  faces  in 
Portugal  before  the  month's  out.  But 
come,  now,  let's  see  about  supper.  Somo 
of  ours  are  coming  over  hero  at  eleven, 
and  I  promised  them  a  deviled  bono ; 
and,  as  it*s  your  last  night  amon^  these 
classic  precincts,  let  us  have  a  shindy  of 
it." 

While  I  dispatched  Mike  to  Morrison's 
to  provide  supper,  I  heard  from  Power 
that  Sir  George  Dashwood  had  interested 
himself  so  strongly  for  me  that  I  luul  ob- 
tained my  come  toy  in  the  14th ;  that,  fear- 
ful lest  any  disappointment  might  arise,  he 
had  never  mentioned  the  matter  to  me, 
bat  that  he  had  previously  obtained  my 
uncle's  promise  to  concur  in  the  arrange- 
ment if  his  negotiation  succeeded.  It  had 
so  done,  and  now  tho  long  sought-for  ob- 

{'ect  of  many  days  was  within  my  grasp; 
mt,  alas  I  the  circumstance  which  lent  it 
all  its  fascinations  was  a  vanished  dream ; 
and  what,  but  two  days  before,  had  ren* 
dered  my  happiness  perfect,  I  listened  to 
listlessly  and  almost  without  interest.  In- 
deed, my  first  impulse  at  finding  that  I 
owed  my  promotion  to  Sir  George,  was  to 
return  a  positive  refusal  of  the  cornetcy  ; 
but  then  I  remembered  how  deeply  such 
conduct  would  hurt  my  poor  uncle,  to 
whom  I  never  could  give  an  adequate  ex- 
planation. So  I  heard  Power  in  silence  to 
the  end,  thanked  hini  sincerely  for  his  own 
good-natured  kindness  in  the  matter, 
which  already,  by  the  interest  he  had 
taken  in  me,  went  far  to  heal  the  wounds 
that  my  own  solitary  musings  were  deep- 
ening jn  my  heart.  At  eighteen,  fortu- 
nately, consolations  are  attainable  that  be- 


come more  difScult  at  eight^and'-twenty, 
and  impossible  at  eight-and-tbirty. 

While  Power  continued  to  dilate  upon 
the  delights  of  a  soldier's  life — a  theme 
which  many  a  boyish  dream  had  long  since 
made  liallowed  to  my  thoughts — I  gradual- 
ly felt  my  enthusiasm  rising,  and  a  certain 
throbbing  at  my  heart  betrayed  to  me  that, 
sad  and  dispirited  as  I  felt,  there  was  still 
within  that  buoyant  spirit  which  youth 
possesses  as  its  privilege,  and  whicli  an- 
swers to  the  call  of  enterprise  as  the  war- 
horse  to  the  trumpet.  That  a  career 
worthy  of  manhood,  great,  glorious,  and 
inspiriting,  opened  before*  me,  coming  so 
soon  after  the  late  downfall  of  my  hones, 
was,  in  itself,  a  source  of  such  true  plea- 
sure, that  ere  long  I  listened  to  my  friend, 
and  heard  his  narrative  with  breathless  in- 
terest A  lingering  sense  of  pique,  too, 
had  its  share  in  all  tnis.  I  longed  to  come 
forward  in  some  manly  and  dashing  part, 
where  my  j^outh  might  not  be  ever  remem- 
bered against  me,  and  when,  having 
brought  myself  to  the  test,  I  might  no 
longer  bo  looked  upon  and  treated  as  a 
boy. 

Wo  were  joined  at  length  by  the  other 
officers  of  the  14th,  and,  to  the  number  of 
twelve,  sat  down  to  supj>er. 

It  was  to  be  my  lust  night  in  Old  Trin- 
ity, and  wo  resolved  that  the  farewell 
should  be  a  solemn  one.  Mansfield,  one 
of  the  wildest  young  fellows  in  the  regi- 
ment, had  vowed  that  tho  leave-taking 
should  bo  commemorated  by  some  very  de- 
cisive and  open  expression  of  our  feelings, 
and  had  already  made  some  progress  in  ar- 
rangements for  blowing  up  tne  great  bell, 
which  had  more  than  once  obtruded  upon 
our  morning  convivialities;  but  he  was 
overruled  by  his  more  discreet  associates, 
and  we  at  length  assumed  our  places  at 
table,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  a  lieca- 
imnb  of  all  my  college  equipments,  cap, 
gown,  bands,  etc.  A  funeral  pile  of  class- 
ics was  arrayed  upon  the  nearth,  sur- 
mounted by  my  **JDOok  on  the  Cellar," 
and  a  punishment-roll  waved  its  length, 
like  a  banner,  over  tho  doomed  heroes  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

It  is  seldom  that  any  very  determined 
attempt  to  be  gay  par  excellence  has  a  per- 
fect success,  but  certainly  upon  this  even- 
ing ours  had,  Songs,  good  stories,  speech- 
es, toasts,  bright  visions  of  the  campaign 
before  us,  the  wild  excitement  which  such  a 
meeting  cannot  be  free  from,  gradually,  as 
the  wine  passed  from  hand  to  nand,  seized 
upon  all,  and  about  four  in  the  morning, 
such  was  the  uproar  we  caused,  and  so 
terrific  the  noise  of  our  proceedings,  that 
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the  accumulated  force  of  porters,  sent  one 
by  one  to  demand  admission,  was  now  a 
formidable  body  at  the  door  ;  and  Mike  at 
last  came  in  to  assure  us  that  the  Bursar, 
the  most  dread  official  of  all  collegians, 
was  without,  and  insisted,  with  a  threat 
of  his  heaviest  displeasure,  in  case  of 
refusal,  that  the  door  should  be  opened. 

A  committee  of  the  whole  house  imme- 
diately sat  upon  the  question,  and  it  was 
at  length  resolved,  nemine  contradicente, 
that  the  request  should  be  complied  with. 
A  fresh  bowl  of  punch,  in  honor  of  our 
expected  guest,  was  immediately  con- 
cocted, a  new  broil  put  on  the  gridiron, 
and,  having  seated  ourselves  with  as  great 
a  semblance  of  decorum  as  four  bottles  a 
man  admits  of,  Curtis,  the  junior  Captain, 
being  most  drunk,  was  deputed  to  receive 
the  6ursar  at  the  door,  and  introduce  him 
to  our  august  pi'cscnco. 

Mike's  instructions  were,  that  immedi- 
ately on  Dr.  Stone,  the  Bursar's  entering, 
the  door  was  to  be  slammed  to,  and  none 
of  his  followei*s  admitted.  This  done,  the 
Doctor  was  to  be  ushered  in,  and  left  to 
our  own  polite  attentions. 

A  fresh  thundering  from  without  scarce- 
ly left  time  for  further  deliberation  ;  and 
at  last  Curtis  moved  toward  the  door,  in 
execution  of  his  mission. 

**Is  there  any  one  there  ?"  said  Mike, 
in  a  tone  of  most  unsophisticated  inno- 
cence, to  a  rapping  that,  having  lasted 
three-qiiarters  of  an  hour,  threatened  now 
tobreaK  in  the  panel.  "Is  there  any  one 
there  ? '' 

"  Open  the  door  this  instant — the  senior 
Bursar  desires  you — this  instant." 

**Sure  it's  night,  and  we're  all  in  bed," 
said  Mike. 

*'Mr.  Webber— Mr.  O'Mallej,"  said  the 
Bursar,  now  boiling  with  indignation,  "I 
summon  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Board,  to 
admit  me." 

*'Let  the  gemman  in,"  hiccuped  Curtis; 
and,  at  the  same  instant,  the  heavy  bars 
were  withdrawn,  and  the  door  opened,  but 
so  sparingly  as  with  difficulty  to  permit 
the  passage  of  the  burly  figure  of  the 
Bursar. 

Forcing  his  way  through,  and  regardless 
of  what  became  of  the  rest,  he  pushed  on 
vigorously  through  the  ante-chamber,  and 
before  Curtis  could  perform  his  functions 
of  usher,  stood  in  the  midst  of  us.  What 
were  his  feelings  at  the  scene  before  him, 
Heaven  knows.  The  number  of  figures  in 
uniform  at  once  betrayed  how  little  his 
jurisdiction  extended  to  the  great  mass  of 
the  company,  and  he  immediately  turned 
toward  me. 


n 


''  Mr.  Webber-'* 

"  O'Mallejr,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Bursar, 
said    I,   bowing  with    most   ceremonions 
politeness. 

**!No  matter,  sir;  arcades  flwifto,  I  be- 
lieve." 

"Both  Archdeacons,"  said  Melville, 
translating,  with  a  look  of  withering  con- 
tempt iipon  the  speaker. 

The  Doctor  continued,  addressing  me: 

**  May  I  asky  sir,  if  you  believe  yonraell 
possessed  of  any  privilege  for  converting 
this  University  into  a  common  tavern?" 

"  I  Avish  to  Heaven  he  did,"  said  Cnrtii; 
"capital  tap  your  old  Commons  would 
make. " 

"  Keally,  Mr.  Bursar,"  replied  I,  modert- 
ly,  "I  had  began  to  flatter  myself  that 
our  little  innocent  gayety  had  inspired  yon 
with  the  idea  of  joining  our  party." 

"  I  humbly  move  that  the  old  cove  in 
the  gown  do  take  the  chair,"  sang  out  one. 
"Ah  who  are  of  this  opinion  say  'Ay.'" 
A  perfect  yell  of  ayes  followed  this.  "All 
who  are  of  the  contrary  say  *No.*  The 
ayes  have  it." 

Before  the  luckless  Doctor  had  a  mo- 
ment for  thought,  his  legs  were  lifted  from 
under  him,  and  he  was  jerked,  rather  than 
placed,  upon  a  chair,  and  put  sitting  npon 
the  table. 

"Mr.  O'Malley,  your  expulsion  within 
twenty-four  houra — " 

"Ilip,  hip,  hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah!** 
drowned  the  rest,  while  Power,  taking  off 
the  Doctor's  cap,  replaced  it  by  a  foraging 
cap,  very  much  to  the  amusement  of  the 

party: 

"There  is  no  penalty  the  law  permits 
of,  that  I  shall  not—'* 

"Help  the  Doctor,"  said  Melville,  plac- 
ing a  glass  of  punch  in  his  unconscious 
hand. 

"  Now  for  a  ^  Viva  la  Compagnie  ! "  said 
Telford,  seating  himself  at  the  piano,  and 
playing  the  first  bars  of  that  well-known 
air,  to  which,  in  our  meetings,  we  were 
accustomed  to  improvise  a  doggerel  in 
turn  : 

"  I  drink  to  the  graces,  Law,  Physic,  Divinity, 

.  Viva  la  Compagnie  I 
And  here's  to  the  worthy  old  Bursar  of  Trinity 

Viva  la  Compagnio !" 

"  Viva,  viva  la  va  !"  etc.,  were  chornsed 
with  a  shout  that  shook  the  old  wallSy 
while  Power  took  up  the  strain: 

«  Though  with  lace  caps  and  gowns  they  look  so 
iilce  asses, 

Viva  la  Compagnie  t 
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IHiey'd  Ttttiier  hK^z  pouch  than  the  springs  of 
FamaflBuSy 

Viva  la  Compagnie  1 


«« 


What  a  nose  the  old  gentleman  has,  by  the  way, 

Viva  la  Compagnie  I 

Since  he  smdt  out  the  devil  from  fiotany  Bay,* 

Viva  la  Compagnie  1 " 


Words  cannot  give  even  the  faintest 
idea  of  the  poor  Bursar's  feelings  while 
these  demoniacal  orgies  were  enacting 
around  him.  Held  fast  in  his  chair  by 
Lechmere  and  another,  he  glowered  on 
the  riotous  mob  around  like  a  maniac,  and 
astonishment  that  such  liberties  could  be 
taken  with  one  in  his  situation  seemed  to 
have  surpassed  even  his  rage  and  i*esent- 
ment ;  and  every  now  and  then  a  stray 
thought  would  flash  across  his  mind  that 
we  were  mad, — a  sentiment  which,  unfor- 
tunately, our  conduct  was  but  too  well 
calculated  to  inspire. 

"So  you're  the  morning  lecturer,  old 
gentleman,  and  have  just  dropped  in  here 
in  the  way  of  business;  plciisant  life  you 
must  have  of  it,"  said  Casey,  now  by  far 
the  most  tipsy  man  present. 

"If  you  think,  Mr.  O'Malley,  that  the 
events  of  this  evening  are  to  end  here — " 

"  Very  far  from  it,  Doctor,"  said  Power ; 
''  I'll  draw  up  a  little  account  of  the  affair 
for  'Saunders.*  They  shall  hear  of  it  in 
every  corner  and  nook  of  the  kingdom." 

"The  Bursar  of  Trinity  shall  be  a  pro- 
verb for  a  good  fellow  that  loveth  his 
lush,"  hiccu^d  out  Fegan. 

"And  if  you  believe  that  such  conduct 
is  academical,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  a 
withering  sneer. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  lisped  Melville,  tighten- 
ing his  belt;  **but  it's  devilish  convivial 
—eh,  Doctor  ?  " 

**I8  that  like  him?"  said  Moreton, 
producing  a  caricature,  which  he  had  just 
sketched* 

**  Capital — ^verygood — perfect.  M*Cleary 
shall  have  it  in  his  window  by  noon  to- 
day," said  Power. 

At  this  instant  some  of  the  combustibles 
disposed  among  the  rejected  habiliments 
of  my  late  vocation  caught  fire,  and  squibs, 
crackers,  and  detonating  shots  went  off  on 
all  sides.  The  Bursar,  who  had  not  been 
deaf  to  several  hints  and  friendly  sugges- 
tions about  setting  fire  to  him,  blowing 
him  up,  etc.,  with  one  vigorous  spring 
burst  from  his  antagonists,  and,  clearing 
the  table  at  a  bound,  reached  the  floor. 


*  Botany  Bay  was  the  slang  name  given  by  col- 
lege men  to  a  new  square  rather  remotely  situated 
from  the  remainder  of  the  college. 


Before  he  could  be  seized,  he  had  gained 
the  door,  opened  it,  and  was  away.    We 

fave  chase,  yelling  like  so  many  devils ; 
ut  wine  and  punch,  songs  and  speeches, 
hfkd  done  their  work,  and  more  than  one 
among  the  pursuers  measured  his  length 
upon  the  pavement;  while  the  terrified 
Bursar,  with  the  speed  of  terror,  held  on 
his  way,  and  gained  his  chambers,  by  about 
twenty  yards  m  advance  of  Power  and 
Melville,  whose  pursuit  only  ended  when 
the  oaken  panel  of  the  door  shut  them  out 
from  their  victim.  One  loud  cheer  beneath 
his  window  served  for  our  farewell  to  our 
friend,  and  we  returned  to  my  rooms.  By 
this  time  a  regiment  of  those  classic  func- 
tionaries, yclept  porters,  had  assembled 
around  the  door,  and  seemed  bent  upon 
giving  battle  in  honor  of  their  maltreated 
ruler ;  but  Power  explained  to  them,  in  a 
neat  speech,  replete  with  Latin  quotations, 
that  their  cause  was  a  weak  one,  that  we 
were  more  than  their  match,  and,  finally, 
proposed  to  them  to  finish  the  punch-bowl 
— to  which  we  wei-e  really  incompetent— a 
motion  that  met  immediate  acceptance; 
and  old  Duncan,  with  his  helmet  in  one 
hand,  and  a  goblet  in  the  other,  wished 
me  many  happy  days,  and  every  luck  in 
this  life,  as  I  stepped  from  the  massive 
archway,  and  took  my  last  farewell  of  Old 
Trinity. 

Should  any  kind  reader  feel  interested 
as  to  the  ulterior  course  assumed  by  the 
Bursar,  I  have  only  to  say  that  the  terrors 
of  the  '^ Board"  wei*e  never  fulminated 
against  me,  harmless  and  innocent  as  I 
should  have  esteemed  them.  The  threat 
of  giving  publicity  to  the  entire  proceed- 
ings by  the  papers,  and  the  dread  of 
figuring  in  a  sixpenny  caricature  in 
ArCleary's  window,  were  too  much  for  the 
worthy  Doctor,  and  he  took  the  wiser 
course,  under  the  circumstances,  and  held 
his  peace  about  the  matter.  I,  too,  have 
done  so  for  many  a  year,  and  only  now 
recall  the  scene  among  the  wild  transac- 
tions of  early  days  and  ooyish  follies. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


THB  PHOSNIX  PARS. 


What  a  glorious  thing  it  is,  when  our 
our  first  waking  thoughts  not  only  dispel 
some  dark  depressing  dream,  but  arouse 
us  to  the  consciousness  of  a  new  and 
bright  career  suddenly  opening  before  us, 
buoyant  in  hope,  rich  in  promise  for  the 
future !    Life  has   nothing    better   than 
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this.  The  bold  spring  by  which  the  mind 
clears  the  depth  that  separates  misery 
from  happiness^  is  ecstasy  itself;  and, 
then,  what  a  world  of  bright  visions  come 
teeming  before  us — what  plans  we  form— 
what  promises  wo  make  to  ourselves  in  our 
own  heai'ts — liow  prolific  is  the  dullest 
imagination — how  excursive  the  tamest 
fancy,  at  such  a  moment  I  In  a  few  short 
and  fleeting  seconds,  the  events  of  a  whole 
life  are  planned  and  pictured  before  us. 
Dreams  of  happiness  and  visions  of  bliss, 
of  which  all  our  after-years  are  insufficient 
to  eradicate  the  presilgc,  come  in  myriads 
about  us  ;  and  from  that  narrow  ai)erture 
through  which  this  new  hope  pierces  into 
our  heart,  a  flood  of  light  is  poured  that 
Illumines  our  path  to  the  very  verge  of  the 
grave.  How  many  a  success  in  after-days 
18  reckoned  but  as  one  step  in  that  ladder 
of  ambition  some  boyish  review  has 
framed  ;  perhaps,  after  all,  destined  to  be 
the  first  and  only  one !  With  what 
triumph  we  hail  some  goal  attained,  some 
object  of  our  wishes  gained,  less  for  its 
present  benefit,  than  as  the  accomplish* 
ment  of  some  youthful  prophecy,  when, 

|)icturing  to  our  hearts  all  tiiat  we  would 
lave  in  life,  wo  whispered  within  us  the 
flattery  of  success. 

Who  is  thei*e  who  has  not  had  some  such 
moment  ?  and  who  would  exchange  it, 
with  all  the  delusive  and  deceptive  influ- 
ences by  which  it  comes  surrounded,  for 
the  greatest  actual  ha])piness  he  has  par- 
taken of  ?  Alas !  alas  1  it  is  only  in  the 
boundless  expanse  of  such  imaginations, 
unreal  and  nctitious  as  they  are,  that  we 
are  truly  blessed.  Our  choicest  blessings 
in  life  come  even  so  associated  with  some 
sources  of  care,  that  the  cup  of  enjoy- 
ment is  not  pure,  but  dregged  in  bitter- 
ness. 

To  such  a  world  of  bright  anticipation 
did  I  awake  on  the  morning  after  the 
events  I  have  detailed  in  my  last  chapter. 
The  first  thing  my  eyes  fell  upon  was  an 
official  letter  from  the  Horse  Guards: 

*'The  Commander  of  the  Forces  desires 
that  Mr.  O'Malley  will  report  himself,  im- 
mediately on  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  regiment  to  which 
he  is  gazetted." 

Few  and  simple  as  the  linos  were,  how 
brimful  of  pleasui*e  they  sounded  to  my 
ears.  The  regiment  to  which  I  was  gazet- 
ted !  And  so  I  was  a  soldier  at  last !  the 
first  wish  of  my  boyhood  was  then  really 
;ioeom])Iished.  And  my  uncle — what  will 
he  Bay  •^— what  will  he  turnk  I 


**  A  letter,  sir,  by  the  post,"  said  liike, 
at  the  moment. 

I  seized  it  eagerly ;  it  came  from  home^ 
but  was  in  Considine's  handwriting.  How 
my  heart  failed  me  as  I  turned  to  look  it 
the  seal.  '*  Thank  God  ! ''  said  I,  aloud, 
on  perceiving  that  it  was  a  red  one.  I 
now  tore  it  open  and  read  : 

*'  My  dear  Chablet, — Godfrey  being 
laid  up  with  the  gout,  has  desirea  me  to 
write  to  you  by  this  day's  post.  Your  ap- 
pointment to  the  14th,  notwithstanding  all 
his  prejudices  about  the  army,  has  gitea 
him  sincere  pleasure.  I  believe,  between 
oui^selves,  that  your  college  career,  d 
which  he  has  heard  something,  convinced 
him  that  your  forte  did  not  lie  in  the  dai- 
sies ;  you  know  I  said  so  always,  but  no* 
body  minded  me.  Your  new  prospects  an 
all  that  your  best  friends  could  wish  for 
j  you  ;  you  begin  early ;  your  corps  is  a 
crack  one  ;  you  are  ordered  for  service. 
What  could  you  have  more  ? 

'^  Your  uncle  hopes,  if  you  can  get  a  fev 
days'  leave,  that  you  will  como  down  here 
before  you  join,  and  I  hope  so  too  ;  for  be 
is  unusually  low  spirited,  and  talks  abont 
his  never  seeing  you  again,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing. 

'*  I  have  written  to  Merivale,  your  Colo- 
nel, on  this  subject,  as  well  as  generally  on 
your  behalf ;  we  were  comets  together 
forty  years  ago  ;  a  strict  fellow  you'll  find 
him,  but  a  trump  on  service.  If  you  can't 
manage  the  leave,  write  a  long  letter  homo 
at  all  events  ;  and  so  God  moss  yon,  and 
all  success  ! 

**  Yours,  sincerely, 

"  W.   GONSIDIKB." 

"  I  had  thought  of  writing  you  a  long 
letter  of  advice  for  your  new  career,  on^p 
indeed,  half  accomplished  one.  After  all^ 
however,  I  can  tell  you  little  that  your  own 
good  sense  will  not  teach  you  as  you  go 
on,  and  experience  is  ever  better  than  pr&> 
ce[)t.  I  know  of  but  one  rule  in  life  which 
admits  of  scarcely  any  exception,  and  hav* 
ing  followed  it  upward  of  sixty  years,  ap* 
prove  of  it  only  the  more.  JS'ever  quanvl 
when  you  can  help  it ;  but  meet  any  man— 
your  tailor,  your  hairdresser — if  ho  wiflhes 
to  have  you  out.  W.  C." 

I  had  scarceljT  come  to  the  end  of  this 
very  characteristic  epistle,  when  two  more 
letters  were  placed  upon  my  table.  One 
was  from  Sir  George  Dashwood,  inviting 
me  to  dinner,  to  meet  some  of  my  "  brother 
officers."  How  my  heart  beat  at  the  ex- 
pression.   The  otoer  was  a  short  noto. 
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miirked  '^PriTate^"  from  m^^  late  tntor^ 
Dr.  Mooneyi  saying,  'Hhat  if  I  made  a 
suitable  apology  to  the  Barsar  for  the  late 
affair  at  my  room,  he  might  probably  be 
induced  to  abandon  any  farther  step  ; 
otherwise," — ^then  followed  innumerable 
threats  about  fine,  penalties,  expulsion, 
etc.,  that  fell  most  narailessly  upon  my 
ears.  I  accepted  the  intitation  ;  aeclined 
the  apology;  and,  having  ordered  my 
horse,  cantered  off  to  the  barracks  to  con- 
salt  my  friend  Power  as  to  all  the  minor 
details  of  my  career. 

As  the  dinner  hour  grew  near,  my 
thoughts  became  again  fixed  upon  Miss 
Dash  wood,  and  a  thousand  misgi  vinss  cross- 
ed my  mind,  as  to  whether  I  should  have 
nerve  enough  to  meet  her,  without  disclos- 
ing in  my  manner  the  altered  state  of  my 
feelings,  a  possibility  which  I  now  dreaded 
fully  as  much  as  I  nad  longed  some  days 
before  to  avow  my  aflection  for  her,  how- 
ever slight  its  prospects  of  return.  AH  my 
valiant  resolves,  and  well-contrived  plans 
for  appearing  unmoved  and  indifferent  in 
her  presence,  with  which  1  stored  my 
mind  while  dressing,  and  when  on  the  way 
to  dinner,  were,  however,  needless,  for  it 
was  a  party  exclusively  of  men ;  and,  as 
the  coffee  was  served  in  the  dinner-room, 
no  move  was  made  to  the  drawing-room  by 
any  of  the  company*  '^  Quite  as  well  as 
it  IS  ! "  was  my  muttered  opinion,  as  I  got 
into  my  cab  at  the  door.  '*  All  is  at  an 
end  as  regards  me  in  her  esteem,  and  I 
must  not  spend  my  days  sighing  for  a 
young  lady  that  cares  for  another."  Very 
reasonable,  very  proper  resolutions  these  ; 
but,  alas !  I  went  home  to  bed,  only  to 
think  haU  the  night  long  of  the  &ir  Lucy, 
and  dream  of  her  the  remainder  of  it. 

When  morning  dawned,  my  first  thought 
was,  shall  I  see  her  once  more  ?  shall  I 
leave  her  for  ever  thus  abruptly  ?  or,  ra- 
ther, shall  I  not  unburden  my  bosom  of 
its  secret,  confess  my  love,  and  say  fare- 
well ?  I  felt  such  a  course  much  more  in 
unison  with  my  wishes  than  the  day  be- 
fore ;  and.  as  Power  had  told  me  that,  be- 
fore a  week,  we  should  present  ourselves  at 
Fermov,  I  knew  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost. 
My  determination  was  taken.  I  ordered 
my  horse,  and,  early  as  it  was,  rode  out  to 
the  Royal  Hospital  My  heart  beat  so 
strongly  as  I  rode  up  to  the  door,,  that  I 
half  resolved  to  return.  I  rang  the  bell. 
Sir  George  was  in  town.  Miss  I>ashwood 
had  just  gone  five  minutes  before  to  spend 
some  days  at  Oarton.  *'  It  is  fate  ! " 
thought  1,  as  I  turned  from  the  spot,  and 
walked  slowly  beside  my  horaa  toward 
Dublin.  .. 
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In  the  few  days  that  intervened  before 
my  leaving  town,  my  time  was  occupied 
from  morning  to  night ;  the  various  de- 
tails of  my  uniform,  outfit,  etc.,  were  un- 
dertaken for  me  by  Power.  My  horses 
were  sent  for  to  walway,  and  1  myself, 
with  innumerable  persons  to  see,  and  a 
mass  of  business  to  transact,  contrived,  at 
least  three  times  a  day,  to  ride  out  to  the 
Royal  Hospital,  always  to  make  some  tri- 
fling inquiry  for  Sir  George,  and  always  to  . 
hear  repeated  that  Miss  Dashwood  had  not 
returned. 

Thus  passed  five  of  my  last  six  days  in 
Dublin,  and,  as  the  morning  of  the  last 
opened,  it  was  with  a  sorrowing  spirit  that 
I  felt  my  hour  of  departure  approach, 
without  one  only  opportunity  of  seeing 
Lucy,  even  to  say  good-by. 

While  Mike  was  packing  in  one  comer, 
and  I  in  another  was  concluding  a  long 
letter  to  my  poor  uncle,  my  door  opened 
and  Webber  entered. 

"  Eh,  O'Malley,  I'm  only  In  time  to  say 
adieu  I  it  seems.  To  my  suiprise  this 
morning  I  found  you  had  cut  the  *  Silent 
Sister.*  I  feared  I  should  be  too  late  to 
catch  one  glimpse  of  you  ere  you  started 
for  the  wars." 

**You  are  quite  riffht,  Master  Frank, 
and  I  scarcely  expected  to  have  seen  you. 
Your  last  brilliant  achievement  at  Sir 
George's  very  nearly  involved  me  in  a  se- 
rious scrape." 

"  A  mere  trifle.  How  confoundedly  silly 
Power  must  have  looked,  eh  ?  Should  like 
so  much  to  have  seen  his  face.  He  booked 
up  next  day — very  proper  fellow.  By-the- 
by,  O'Malley,  I  rather  like  the  little  girl ; 
she  is  decidedly  pretty  ;  and  her  foot— did 
you  remark  her  foot .'' — capital." 

**  Yes,  she's  very  good-looking,'*  said  I, 
carelessly. 

*^rm  thinking  of  cultivating  her  a  lit- 
tle," said  Webber,  pulling  up  his  cravat 
and  adjusting  his  hair  at  the  glass.  ^'  She's 
spoiled  by  all  the  tinsel  vaporing  of  her 
hussar  and  aide-de-camp  acquaintances  ; 
but  something  may  be  done  for  her,  eh  ?  " 

^^  With  your  most  able  assistance  and 
kind  intentions." 

"  That's  what  I  mean  exactly.  Sorry 
you're  going — devilish  sorry.  Ycm  served 
out  Stone  gloriously  :  perhaps  it's  as  well, 
though ;  you  know  they'd  iiave  expelled 
you  :  but  still  something  might  turn  up  ; 
soldiering  is  a  bad  stvle  of  thing,  en  ? 
How  the  old  General  did  take  his  sister- 
in-law's  presence  to  heart.  But  he  must 
forgive  and  forget,  for  I'm  going  to  be  very 
great  friends  with  him  and  Lucy.  Where 
are  you  going  now  ?  " 
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"  I'm  about  to  try  a  new  horse  before 
troops,"  said  I.  "He's  stanuch  enough 
with  the  cry  of  the  fox-pack  in  his  ears, 
but  I  don't  Know  how  he  11  stand  a  peal  of 
artillery." 

"  Well,  come  along,"  said  Webber ;  "  I'll 
ride  with  you."  So  saying,  we  mounted 
and  set  off  to  the  Park,  where  two  regi- 
ments of  cavalry  and  some  horse  artillery 
were  ordered  for  inspection. 

The  review  was  over  when  we  reached 
the  exercising  ground,  and  we  slowly 
walked  our  horses  toward  the  end  of  the 
Park,  intending  to  return  to  Dublin  by 
the  road.  We  had  not  proceeded  far, 
when,  some  hundred  yards  in  advance,  we 
perceived  an  oflScer  "riding  with  a  lady, 
lolloweil  by  an  orderly  dragoon. 

"There  he  goes," said  Webber ;  "  I  won- 
der if  he'd  ask  me  to  dinner,  if  I  were  to 
throw  myself  in  his  way  ?  " 

"  Who  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  I. 

"Sir  George  Dashwood,  to  be  sure,  and, 
la  voiliy  Miss  Lucy.  The  little  darling 
rides  well,  too :  how  squarely  she  sits  her 
hoi*se.  O'Malley,  I've  a  weakness  there ; 
upon  my  soul  I  have. " 

"Very  possible,"  said  I ;  "I  am  aware 
of  another  friend  of  mine  participating  in 
the  sentiment." 

"One  Charles  O'Malley,  of  his  Majes* 
ty*8— " 

"Nonsense,  man — ^no,  no.  I  mean  a 
very  diflEerent  person,  and,  for  all  I  can 
see,  with  some  reason  to  hope  for  success." 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  we  flatter  ourselves  the 
thing  does  not  present  any  very  consider- 
able difficulties." 

"As  how,  pray  ?" 

"  Why,  of  course,  like  all  such  matters, 
a  very  decisive  determination  to  be,  to  do, 
and  to  suffer,  as  Lindley  Murray  says, 
carries  the  dav.  Tell  her  she's  an  angel 
every  day  for  three  weeks.  She  may  laugh 
a  little  at  first,  but  she'll  believe  it  in  the 
end.  Tell  her  that  you  have  not  the  sliffht- 
est  prospect  of  obtaining  her  affection,  out 
still  persist  in  lovinff  her.  That,  finally, 
you  must  die  from  the  effects  of  despair, 
etc.,  but  rather  like  the  notion  of  it  than 
otherwise  That  you  know  she  has  no 
fortune  ;  that  you  haven't  a  sixpence  ;  and 
who  should  marry,  if  people  whose  posi- 
tion in  the  world  was  similar  did  not  r  " 

"  But  halt :  pray,  how  are  you  to  get 
time  and  place  for  all  such  interesting  con- 
versations?" 

*'  Time  and  place!  Good  Heavens,  what 
a  question  I  Is  not  every  hour  of  the  twenty- 
four  the  fittest?  Is  not  every  place  tne 
most  suitable  ?  A  sudden  pause  in  the  or- 
gan of  St.  Patrick's  did,  it  is  true,  catch 


me  once  in  a  declaration  of  love,  but  the 
choir  came  in  to  my  aid  and  drowned  the 
lady's  answer.  My  dear  O'Malley,  what 
could  prevent  you  this  instant,  if  you  are 
so  disposed,  from  doing  the  amiable  to  the 
darling  Lucy  there  ?" 

"  With  the  father  for  an  umpire,  incase 
we  disagreed,"  said  I. 

"  Not  at  alL  I  should  soon  get  rid  of 
him." 

"Impossible,  my  dear  friend." 

"  Gome  now,  just  for  the  sake  of  con- 
vincing your  obstinacy.  If  you  like  to  say 
good-by  to  the  little  girl  without  a  witness, 
I'll  take  off  the  he-dragon." 

"  You  don't  mean — " 

"I  do,  man — I  do  mean  it."  So  saying, 
he  drew  a  crimson  silk  handkerchief  from 
his  pocket,  and  fastened  it  rornid  his 
waist  like  an  officer's  sash.  This  done, 
and  telling  me  to  keep  in  their  wake  for 
some  minutes,  he  turned  from  me,  and  was 
soon  concealed  by  a  copse  of  whitethorn 
near  us. 

I  had  not  gone  above  a  hundred  yards 
farther  when  I  heard  Sir  George's  voice 
calling  for  the  orderly.  I  looked,  and  saw 
Webber  at  a  considerable  distance  in  front, 
curvetting  and  playing  all  species  of  antics. 
The  distance  between  the  General  and  my- 
self was  now  so  short,  that  I  overheard 
the  following  dialogue  with  his  sentry. 

"  He's  not  in  unuorm,  then  ?  " 

^^  No,  sir  ;  he  has  around  haL" 

"  A  round  hat ! " 

«  His  sash—" 

"A  sword  and  sash.  This  is  too  bad. 
I'm  determined  to  find  him  out." 

"How  d'ye  do.  General?"  cried  Web- 
ber, as  he  rode  toward  the  trees. 

"  Stop,  sir,"  shouted  Sir  Georga 

"Good  day,  Sir  George,"  replied  Web- 
ber, retiring. 

"  Stay  where  yovL  are,  Lucy,"  said  the 
General,  as,  dashing  spurs  into  his  horse, 
he  sprang  forward  at  a  gallop,  incensed 
beyond  endurance  that  his  most  strict 
orders  should  be  so  openly  and  insultingly 
transgressed. 

Weober  led  on  to  a  deep  hollow,  where 
the  road  passed  between  two  smooth  slopes, 
covered  with  furze  trees,  and  from  which  i: 
emerged  afterward  in  the.  thickest  and 
most  intricate  part  of  the  Park.  Sir  George 
dashed  boldly  after,  and  in  less  than  hall  a 
minute  both  were  lost  to  my  view,  leaving 
me  in  breathless  amazement  at  Master 
Frank's  ingenuity,  and  some  puzzle  as  to 
my  own  future  movements. 

"Now  then,  or  never!"  said  I,  as  I 
pushed  boldly  forward,  and  in  an  instant 
was  alongside  of  Miss  Dashwood' 
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Her  astonishment  at  Rccing  mo  so  sud- 
denly, increased  the  confusion  from  which 
I  felt  myself  sufiPering,  and,  for  some  min- 
utes, I  "conld  scarcely  speak.  At  last,  I 
plncked  up  courage  a  little,  and  paid  : 

"Miss  Dash  wood,  I  have  looked  most 
nxionslvy  for  the  last  four  days,  for  the 
momontVhich  chance  has  now  given  me. 
I  wished,  before  I  parted  forever  with 
those  to  whom  I  owe  already  so  much,  that 
I  should,  at  least,  speak  my  gratitude  ere 
Isaidgood-by." 

*Bnt  when  do  you  think  of  going  ?" 

"To-morrow.  Captain  Power,  under 
whose  command  I  am,  has  received  orders 
to  embark  immediateljr  for  Portugal." 

I  thought — ^perhaps  it  was  but  a  thought 
—that  her  cheek  grew  somewhat  paler  as 
I  spoke;  bat  she  remained  silent;  and  I,: 
scarcely   knowing   what  I   had  said,    or 
whether  I  had  finished,  spoke  not  either. 

"  Papa,  I  am  sure,  is  not  aware,"  said 
she,  after  a  long  pause,  "  of  your  intention 
of  leaving  so  soon  ;  for,  only  last  night,  he 
spoke  of  some  letters  he  meant  to  give  you 
to  gome  friends  in  the  Peninsula ;  besides, 
I  know  " — ^hero  she  smiled  faintly — **  that 
he  destined  some  excellent  advice  for  your 
cm,  as  to  your  new  path  in  life,  for  he  has 
IB  immense  opinion  of  the  value  of  such  to 
ijwingoflBcer.'' 

**I  am,  indeed,  most  grateful  to  Sir 
George,  and  truly  never  did  any  one  stand 
iftore  in  need  of  counsel  than  I  do."  This 
^m  said  half  musingly,  and  not  intended 
to  be  heard. 

**Then,  pray,  consult  papa,'*  said  she, 
ft^^erW;  "  he  is  much  attached  to  you,  and 
till,  fm  certain,  do  all  in  his  power — '' 

"Alas  !  I  fear  not.  Miss  Dashwood." 

*Why,  what  can  you  mean  ?  lias  any- 
ttin^  Bo  serious  occurred  ? '' 

"So,  no;  Pm  but  misleading  you,  and' 
ttciting  your  sympathy  with  false  pre-  \ 
tenses.  Should  I  tell  you  all  the  truth,  ' 
pa  would  not  pardon,  perhaps  not  hear 


heart's  worship  of  her  whom  alone  I  can 
love,  compassion.  I  see  that  you  at  least 
pity  me.  Nay,  one  word  more ;  I  have 
one  favor  more  to  ask ;  it  is  my  last,  my 
only  one.  Do  not,  when  time  and  distance 
may  have  sepamted  us — perhaps  forever 
— tliink  that  the  expressions  I  now  use  are 
prompted  by  a  mere  sudden  ebullition  of 
boyish  feeling — do  not  attribute  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  my  youth  alone  the  warmth 
of  the  attachment  I  profess  ;  for  I  swear 
to  you,  by  every  hope  I  have,  that,  in  my 
heart  of  hearts,  my  love  to  you  is  the 
source  and  spring  of  every  action  in  riiy 
life,  of  every  aspiration  in  my  heart ;  and, 
when  I  cease  to  love  you,  I  shall  cease  to 
feel. 

**  And  now,  farewell — farewell  forever." 
I  pressed  her  hand  to  my  lips,  gave  one 
long,  last  look,  turned  my  horse  rapidly 
away,  and,  ere  a  minute,  was  far  out  of 
sight  of  where  I  had  left  her. 


**  You  have,  indeed,  puzzled  me  ;  but  if 
ftere  is  anything  in  which  my  father — " 

"  Less  him  than  his  daughter,"  said  I, 
tring  my  eyes  full  upon  her  as  I  spoke. 
^^Yes,  Lucy,  I  feel  I  must  confess  it,  cost 
^t  it  may,  I  love  you  ;  stay,  hear  me ; 
•■t:  I  know  the  fruitlessness,  the  utter 
despair,  that  awaits  such  a  sentiment.  My 
own  heart  tells  me  that  I  am  not,  cannolb 
tef  loved  in  return ;  yet,  would  I  rather 
oherish  in  its  core  my  affection  slighted 
nd  nnblessed,  such  as  it  is,  than  own  an- 
other heart.  I  ask  for  nothing,  I  hoi^e  for 
Bothing;  I  merely  entreat  that,  for  my 
bathi  I  may  meet  belief,  and,  for  my 
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Power  was  detained  in  town  by  some 
orders  from  the  Adjutant-General,  so  that 
I  started  for  Cork  the  next  morning,  with 
no  other  companion  than  my  servant  Mike. 
For  the  first  few  stages  upon  the  road,  my 
own  thoughts  sufficiently  occiipied  me,  to 
render  me  insensible  or  indifferent  to  all 
else.  My  opening  career — the  prospects 
my  new  life  as  a  soldier  held  out—my 
hopes  of  distinction — my  love  of  Lucy, 
with  all  it5  train  of  doubts  and  fears- 
passed  in  review  Ixjforo  me,  and  I  took  no 
note  of  time  till  far  past  noon.  I  now 
looked  to  the  back  part  of  the  coach, 
where  Mike*s  voice  had  been,  as  usual,  in 
the  ascendant  for  some  time,  and  perceived 
that  he  was  surrounded  by  an  eager  audi- 
tory of  four  raw  i-ecruits,  Avho,  under  the 
care  of  a  sergeant,  were  proceeding  to 
Cork  to  be  enrolled  in  their  regiment.  The 
sergeant,  whose  minutes  of  wakefulness 
were  only  those  when  the  coach  stopi)ed  to 
change  horses  and  when  he  got  down  to 
mix  a  *'  summat  hot,"  paid  little  attention 
to  his  followers,  leaving  them  perfectly 
free  in  all  their  movements,  to  listen  to 
Mike's  eloquence,  and  profit  by  his  sugges- 
tions, should  they  deem  fit.  Master  Mi- 
chael's services  to  his  new  acquaintances,  I 
began  to  perceive,  wei'e  not  exactly  of  the 
same  nature  as  Dibdin  is  reported  to  have 
rendered  to  our  navy  in  the  late  war.  Far 
from  it — his  theme  was  no  contemptuous 
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arms,  and  ^eat  preparations  was  made  for 
a  battle.  Meanwhile,  patrols  were  order- 
ed to  scour  the  roads,  and  sentries  posted 
at  eyery  turn  of  the  way  and  every  rising 
ground  to  giye  wwTiing  when  the  boys 
came  in  sight ;  and  my  father  was  placed 
at  the  Bridge  of  Drumsnag,  in  the  wildest 
and  bleakost  part  of  the  whole  country, 
with  nothing  but  furze  mountains  on  every 
side,  and  a  straight  road  going  over  the  top 
of  them. 

**  *  This  is  pleasant/  says  my  father,  as 
soon  as  they  left  him  there  alone  by  him- 
self, with  no  human  creature  to  speak  to, 
nor  a  whisky-shop  within  ten  miles  of  him; 
*cowld  comfort,*  savs  he,  *on  a  winter's 
day,  and  faix,  but  I  nave  a  mind  to  give  ye 
the  slip.' 

*'Well,  he  put  his  gun  down  on  the 
bridge  and  be  lit  his  pipe,  and  he  sat  down 
under  an  ould  tree  and  began  to  ruminate 
upon  his  affairs. 

***0h,  then,  it's  wishing  it  well  I  am,' 
says  he,  *  for  sodgering ;  and  bad  luck  to 
the  hammer  that  struck  the  shilling  that 
listed  me,  that's  all,'  for  he  was  mighty  low 
in  his  heart. 

''  Just  then  a  noise  came  rattling  down 
near  him.  He  listened,  and,  before  he 
could  get  on  his  legs,  down  comes  the 
General,  ould  Cohoon,  with  an  orderly 
after  him. 

*'  *  Who  goes  that  ? '  says  my  father. 

"  *  The  round,'  says  the  General,  look- 
ing about  all  the  time  to  see  where  was  the 
sentry,  for  my  father  was  snug  under  the 
tree. 

'* '  What  round  ? '  says  my  father. 

**  *  The  grand  round,'  says  the  General, 
more  puzzled  than  afore. 

**  *  Pass  on,  grand  round,  and  God  save 
you  kindly  ! '  says  my  father,  putting  his 
pipe  in  his  moutn  again,  for  he  thought  all 
was  over. 

**  *  D — n  your  soul,  where  are  you  ?' 
says  the  General,  for  sorrow  bit  of  my 
father  could  he  see  yet. 

** '  It's  here  I  am,'  says  he,  *and  a  cowld 
place  I  have  of  it ;  and  if  it  wasn't  for  the 
pipe  I'd  be  lost  entirely.' 

**  The  words  wasn't  well  out  of  his  mouth 
when  the  General  began  laughing  till  ye'd 
think  lie'd  fall  off  his  horse  ;  and  the  dra- 
goon behind  him — more  by  token,  they 
say  it  wasn't  right  for  him — laughed  as  loud 
as  himself. 

*•  *  Yer  a  droll  sentry,'  says  the  General, 
as  soon  as  he  could  speak. 

**  *  Be-gorra,  it's  little  fun  there'^  left  in 
me,'  says  my  father,  'with  this  drilling, 
and  parading,  and  blackguarding  about 
the  roads  all  night. ' 


*'  *  And  is  this  th«  way  you  salute  your 
officer  P'  says  the  General. 

"*Ju8t  so,'  says  my  father;  'devil  a 
more  politeness  ever  they  taught  me.' 

*' '  What  regiment  do  you  belong  to  ? ' 
says  the  General. 

** '  The  North  Cork,  bad  luck  to  them  ! ' 
says  my  father,  with  a  sigh. 

**  *  They  ought  to  be  proud  of  ye,'  says 
the  General. 

*'  *  I'm  sorry  for  it,'  says  my  father,  sor- 
rowf nil V,  '  for  maybe  they'll  Keep  me  the 
longer. '^ 

"  '  Well,  my  good  fellow,'  says  the  Gen- 
eral,* I  haven't  more  time  to  waste  here  ; 
but  let  me  teach  you  something  before  1 
go.  Whenever  your  officer  passes,  it's  your 
duty  to  present  to  him.' 

"  *  Arrah,  it's  jokin'  ye  are,*  says  my 
father. 

'**No,  I'm  in  earnest,'  says  he,  ^as  ye 
might  learn,  to  your  cost,  if  i  brought  you 
to  a  court-martial. ' 

"  *  Well,  there's  no  knowing,'  says  m^ 
father,  *  what  they'd  be  up  to;  but  sure,  if 
that's  all,  I'll  do  it,  with  all  ''  the  veins," 
whenever  yer  coming  this  way  again.' 

*'The  General  began  to  laugh  again 
here,  but  said, 

"  *  I'm  coming  back  in  the  evening,' 
says  he,  *  and  mind  you  don't  forget  your 
respect  to  your  officer.' 

'*  *  Never  fear,  sir,'  says  my  father;  *  and 
many  thanks  to  you  for  your  kindness  for 
telling  me.' 

"  Away  went  the  General,  and  the  order- 
ly after  him,  and,  in  ten  minutes,  they 
were  out  of  sight. 

"  The  night  was  falling  fast,  and  one- 
half  of  the  mountain  was  quite  dark 
already,  when  my  father  began  to  think 
thev  were  forgetting  him  entirely.  He 
looked  one  way,  and  he  looked  another, 
but  sorra  bit  of  a  sergeant's  guard  was 
coming  to  relieve  him.  There  ho  was, 
fresh  and  fasting,  and  daren't  go  for  the 
bare  life.  *  I'll  give  vou  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  more,'  says  my  father,  *till  the  light 
leaves  that  root  up  there ;  after  that,'  says 
he,  *by  the  mass!  I'll  be  off,  ayit  cost  me 
what  it  may.' 

**  Well,  sure  enough,  his  courage  was 
not  needed  this  time  ;  for  what  did  he  see 
at  the  same  moment,  but  a  shadow  of 
something  coming  down  the  road  opposite 
the  bridge.  He  looked  again  ;  and  then 
he  made  out  the  General  himself,  that  was 
walking  his  horse  down  the  steep  part  of 
the  mountain,  followed  by  the  orderly.  My 
father  immediately  took  up  his  musket  oft 
the  wall,  settled  his  belts,  shook  the  ashes 
out  of  his  pipe,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket, 
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making  himself  as  smart  and  neat-looking 
OS  he  could  be,  determining,  when  ould 
Cohoon  came  up,  to  ask  him  for  leave  to 
go  home,  at  least  for  tiie  night.  Well,  by 
this  time  the  General  was  turning  a  sharp 

{)art  of  the  cliff  that  looks  down  upon  the 
)ridge9  from  where  you  might  look  five 
miles  round  on  every  side.  *  He  sees  me,* 
says  my  father;  'but  I'll  be  just  as  quick 
as  himself.'  No  sooner  said  than  done  ; 
for,  coming  forward  to  the  parapet  of  the 
bridge,  he  up  with  his  musket  to  his  shoul- 
der, and  presented  it  straight  at  tae  Gen- 
eral. It  wasn't  well  there,  when  tlic  officer 
pulled  up  his  horse  quite  short,  and  shout- 
ed out,  *  Sentry  !  sentry  1 ' 

*' '  Anan  ?'  says  my  father,  still  covering 
him. 

"  '  Down  with  your  musket,  you  rascal. 
Don't  you  see  it's  the  grand  round  ? ' 

"*To  be  sure  I  do,'  says  my  father, 
never  changing  for  a  minute. 

**  *  The  ruffian  will  shoot  me,'  says  the 
General. 

**' Devil  a  fear,' says  my  father,  *av  it 
doesn*t  go  off  of  itself.' 

"  '  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  you  vil- 
lain ? '  savs  the  General,  scarcely  able  to 
speak  with  fright,  for,  .every  turn  he  gave 
on  his  horse,  my  father  followed  with  the 
gun — 'what  do  you  mean  ?' 

"*Sure,  ain't  I  presenting?'  says  my 
father.  '  Blood  an  ages  !  do  you  want  me 
to  fire  next  ? ' 

"With  that  the  General  drew  a  pistol 
from  his  holster,  and  took  deliberate  aim 
at  my  father  ;  and  there  they  both  stood 
for  five  minutes,  looking  at  esich  other,  the 
orderly  all  the  while  breaking  his  heart 
laughing  behind  a  rock ;  for,  ye  see,  the 
General  knew  av  ho  retreated  that  my 
father  might  'fire  on  purpose,  and,  av  he 
came  on,  that  he  might  fire  by  chance ; 
and  sorra  bit  he  knew  what  was  best  to  be 
done.  4 

"  'Are  ye  going  to  pass  the  evening  up 
there,  grand  round  ? '  says  my  father  :  *  for 
it's  tired  I'm  getting  houldin'  this  so  long.' 

" '  Port  arms  I'  shouted  the  General,  as 
tf  on  parade. 

"  'Sure  I  can't,  till  yer  past,'  says  my 
father,  angrily  ;  '  and  my  hand's  trembling 

already. ' 

•'  *  %  Heavens  I  I  shall  be  shot,'  says 
the  General. 

" '  Be-gorra,  it's  what  I'm  afraid  of,' 
says  my  father  ;  and  the  words  wasn't  out 
of  his  mouth  before  off  went  the  musket — 
banjj — and  down  fell  the  General,  smack 
on  the  ground,  senseless.  Well,  the  order- 
ly  Tan  out  at  this,  and  took  him  up  and 
examined  his  wound  \  but  \t  \7a&tk.'t  ql 


wound  at  all,  only  the  wadding  of  the  gun; 
for  my  father — God  be  kind  to  him !— jb 
see,  could  do  nothing  right ;  and  so  he  hit 
off  the  wrong  end  of  the  cartridge  irhei 
he  put  it  in  the  gun,  and,  by  reason,  then 
was  no  bullet  in  it.  AVell,  )rom  that  dij 
after  they  never  got  a  siglit  of  him  ;  for, 
the  instant  that  the  General  dropped,  he 
sprang  over  the  bridf;e-wall  and  got  awti; 
and  what,  between  living  in  a  linie-kilnfor 
two  months,  eating  nothing  but  b]ackbe^ 
ries  and  sloes,  and  other  disguises,  he 
never  returned  to  the  army,  but  ever  after 
took  to  a  civil  situation,  and  driv  a  beam 
for  many  years." 

How  far  Mike's  narrative  might  hate 
contributed  to  the  support  of  his  tbeoi7» 
I  am  unable  to  pronounce;  for  his  aaditcffj 
were,  at  some  distance  from  Cork,  made 
to  descend  from  their  lofty  position,  and 
join  a  larger  bodv  of  recruits,  all  proceed- 
ing to  the  same  ciestination,  under  astnnf 
escort  of  infantry.  For  ourselves,  we  rencb- 
ed  the  "  beautiful  city"  in  due  time,  and 
took  up  our  quarters  at  the  Old  Geoige 
Hotel. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


CORK. 


The  undress  rehearsal  of  a  new  pieoc^ 
with  its  dirty-booted  actors,  its  cloaked 
and  hooded  actresses  en  papilloie,  bean 
about  the  same  relation  to  the  gala,  wax- 
lit,  and  bespangled  ballet,  as  the  raw  vouM 
gentleman  of  yesterday  to  the  epaufeited,' 
belted,  and  sabretasched  dragoon,  whoM 
transformation  is  due  to  a  few  hours  of 
head-quarters,  and  a  few  interviews  with 
the  Aujutant. 

So,  at  least,  I  felt  it ;  and  it  was  with  a 
very  perfect  concurrence  in  his  Majesty 
taste  in  a  uniform,  and  a  most  entiie 
approval  of  the  regimental  tailor,  that  I 
strutted  down  George's  street  a  fewdajl 
after  my  arrival  in  Cork.  The  transpoiii 
had  not  as  yet  come  round  ;  there  wu  t 
great  doubt  of  their  doing  so  for  a  week 
or  so  longer ;  and  I  found  myself,  as  the 
dashing  Cornet,  the  center  oi  a  thonsaod 
polite  attentions  and  most  kind  civilities 

The  officer  under  whose  orders  I  w* 
placed  for  the  time  was  a  great  friend  d 
Sir  George  Dashwood's,  and  paid  M 
in  consequence,  much  attention.  Majtf 
Dalrymple  had  been  on  the  staff  from  UN 
commencement  of  his  militanr  career— he' 
served  in  the  Commissariat  for  some  tial 
— was  much  on  foreign  stations;  h^ 
^uover,  by  any  of  the  many  casualties  of  hi 
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He,  had  acen  what  could  be  called  Bcn'ico. 
His  ideas  of  tlie  soldier's  profession  were, 
therefore,  what  might  almost  be  as  readily 
picked  up  by  a  commission  in  the  battle- 
axe  guards,  as  one  in  his  Majesty's  Fiftieth. 
He  was  now  a  species  of  district  Pavmaster, 
employed  in  a  thousand  ways,  efthor  in- 
ipectin^r  recruits,  examining  accounts,  re- 
Tiaing  sick  certificates,  or  receiving  con- 
tracts for  mess  beef.  Whether  the  nature 
of  his  manifold  occupations  had  enlarged 
the  ?iibere  of  his  talents  and  ambition,  or 
whetner  the  abilities  had  suggested  the 
Taricty  of  liis  duties,  I  know  not ;  but 
tmly.  the  Major  was  a  man  of  all  work. 
Xo  sooner  did  a  young  Ensign  join  his  re- 
giment at  Cork,  than  Major  Dalrvmple's 
card  was  left  at  his  quarters  ;  the  next  day 
came  the  Major  himself  ;  the  third  brought 
an  invitation  to  dinner  ;  on  the  fourth  he 
was  told  to  drop  in,  in  the  evening  ;  and, 
from  thenceforward,  he  was  the  ami  dc  la 
misonMi  company  with  numerous  others  as 
neffly  fledged  and  inexixirienced  as  himself. 
Oiie  singular  feature  of  the  society  at 
the  houjic  was  that,  although  the  ^lajor 
was  as  well  known  as  the  flag  on  Spike 
tlaiid.  yet.  somehow,  no  oflRoer  above  the 
rank  of  an  Ensign  was  ever  to  be  met  with 
there.  It  was  not  that  he  had  not  a  large 
acquaintance  ;  in  fact,  the  **  IIow  are  you. 
Major?'' — '*  Jlow  goes  it,  Dalrymple?" 
that  kept  everlastingly  going  on  as  he 
walked  the  streets,  proved  the  reverse  ; 
hut,  strange  enough,  his  predilections 
leaned  toward  the  newlv-gazetted,  far  be- 
we  the  bronzed  and  seared  cami)aigners 
who  had  seen  the  world,  and  knew  more 
•bout  it.  The  reasons  for  this  line  of  con- 
duct were  twofold  :  in  the  first  place,  there 
^u  not  an  article  of  outfit,  from  a  stock 
to  a  sword-belt,  that  he  could  not  and  did 
aot  eupply  to  the  young  ofllicer  ;  from  the 
Ro^ct  of  the  infantry  to  the  shako  of  the 
grenadier,  all  came  within  his  province ; 
^t  that  he  actually  kept  a  magasin  of 
Uieie  articles,  but  he  had  so  completely  in- 
kerwoven  his  interests  with  those  of  numer- 
ftna  shopkeejiers  in  Cork,  that  ho  rarely 
entered  a  shop  over  whose  door  Dalrymple 
k  Co.  might  not  have  figured  on  the 
Jign-board.  His  stables  were  filled  with  a 
perfect  infirmary  of  superannuated  cliar- 
Ben,  fattened  and  conditioned  up  to  a 
tairaclo,  and  groomed  to  perfection.  lie 
Could  get  you — o«///  you — about  three 
^n  of  sherry,  to  take  out  with  you  as 
*Mtore ;  lie  knew  of  such  a  servant ;  he 
dianccd  upon  such  a  camp-furniture  yes- 
today  in  his  walks  ;  in  fact,  why  want  for 


ttytliing  ?     His  resources  were  inexliaust- 
ibfe— his  kindness  unbounded. 


Then  money  was  no  object — hang  it, 
you  could  ])ay  when  you  liked — what  sig- 
nified it  ?  In  other  words,  a  bill  at  thirty- 
one  days,  cashed  and  discounted  by  u  friend 
of  the  Major's,  would  always  do.  While 
such  were  the  unlimited  advantages  his 
acquaintance  conferred,  the  sjdiere  of  his 
benefits  took  another  range.  The  Major 
had  two  daughters ;  Matilda  and  Fanny 
were  as  well  known  in  the  army  as  Lord 
Fitzrov  Somerset  or  Picton,  from  the  Isle 
of  Wight  to  Halifax,  from  Cape  Coast  to 
Chatham,  from  Belfast  to  the  Bermudas. 
Where  was  the  subaltern  who  had  not 
knelt  at  the  shrine  of  one  or  the  other,  if 
not  of  both,  and  vowed  eternal  love  until 
a  chan<^e  of  Quarters  ?  In  plain  words, 
the  Major's  solicitude  for  the  service  was 
such,  that,  not  content  with  providing  the 
voung  officer  with  all  the  necessary  outfit 
of  his  profession,  he  longed  also  to  supply 
him  with  a  comforter  for  his  woes,  a 
charmer  for  his  solitary  hours,  in  the  per- 
son of  one  of  his  amiable  daughters.  Un- 
luckily, however,  the  necessity  for  a  wife 
is  not  enforced  by  **  general  orders,"'  as  is 
the  cut  of  your  coat,  or  the  length  of  your 
sabre  ;  consequently,  the  Major's  success 
in  the  home  department  of  his  dijdomacy 
was  not  destined  for  the  same  happy  re- 
sults that  awaited  it  when  engaged  about 
drill  trowsers  and  camp  kettles,  and  the 
blisses  Dalrymple  remained  Misses  through 
every  clime  and  every  campaign.  And 
vet,  why  was  it  so  ?  It  is  hard  to  say. 
What  would  men  have  ?  Matilda  was  a 
dark-haired,  dark-eyed,  romantic-looking 
girl,  with  a  tall  figure  and  a  slender  waist, 
with  more  ])oetry  in  her  head  than  would 
have  turned  any  ordinary  brain  :  always 
unhappy;  in  need  of  consolation;  never 
meeting  Avith  the  kindred  spirit  that  un- 
derstood her  ;  destined  to  walk  the  world 
alone,  her  fair  thoughts  smothered  in  the 
recesses  of  hcK  own  lieart.  Devilish  hard 
to  stand  this,  when  you  began  in  a  kind 
of  platonic  friendship  (m  both  sides.  More 
than  one  poor  fellow  nearly  succumbed, 
particularly  when  she  came  to  quote  Cow- 
ley, and  told  him,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 

"  Thorc  are  heiirts  that  live  and  lovo  alone,"  eto. 

I'm  assured  that  this  couj)  de  (jrare  rare- 
ly failed  in  being  followed  by  adownright 
avowal  of  oi)en  love,  which,  somehow, 
what  between  the  route  coming,  what  with 
waiting  for  leave  from  homo,  etc.,  never 
got  further  than  a  most  tender  scene,  and 
exchange  of  love  tokens  ;  and,  in  fact,  such 
became  so  often  the  termination,  that 
Power  swears  ilatt^'  VvoivJi  \,o  \\\v^ewVi  ^  ^'rai 
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resolve  about  cutting  off  any  more  hair, 
fearing  a  premature  baldness  during  the 
recruiting  season. 

Now,  Fanny  bad  selected  another  arm 
of  the  service,  ller  hair  was  fair ;  her 
eyes  blue,  laughing,  languishing — mischief- 
loving  blue,  with  long  hishes,  and  a  look 
in  them  that  was  wont  to  leave  its  impres- 
sion rather  longer  than  you  exactly  knew 
of ;  then,  her  figure  was  petite,  but  per- 
fect ;  her  feet  Canova  might  have  copied  ; 
and  her  hand  was  a  study  for  Titian  ;  her 
voice,  too,  was  soft  and  musical,  but  full 
of  that  gaictc  de  cceur  that  never  fails  to 
charm.  "While  her  sister's  style  was  il 
penscroso,  hers  was  faUegro  ;  every  imagi- 
nable thinp,  place,  or  i)erson  supplied  food 
for  her  mirth,- and  her  sister's  lovers  all 
came  in  for  their  share.  She  hunted  with 
Smith  Barry's  hounds  ;  she  yachted  with 
the  Cove  Club  ;  she  coursed,  practiced  at 
a  mark  with  a  pistol,  and  played  chicken 
hazard  Avith  all  the  cavalry  ;  for,  let  it  be 
remarked  as  a  physiological  fiict,  Matilda's 
admirers  were  almost  invariably  taken 
from  the  infantry,  while  Fann^'^s  adorers 
were  as  regularly  dra^joons.  ^\  hether  the 
former  be  the  romantic  arm  of  the  service, 
and  the  latter  be  more  adapted  to  dull  re- 
alities, or  whether  the  phenomenon  had 
any  other  explanation,  I  leave  to  the  curi- 
ous. Now  this  arrangement,  proceeding 
upon  that  principle  which  has  wrought 
such  wonders  in  !^lanchester  and  Sheffield 
— the  division  of  labor — was  a  most  wise 
and  equitable  one ;  each  having  her  one 
separate  and  distinct  field  of  action,  inter- 
ference was  impossible  ;  not  but  that  when, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  cavalry  was  in 
the  ascendant,  Fanny  would  willingly  spare 
a  dragoon  or  two  to  her  sister,  wiio  like- 
wise would  repay  the  debt  when  occasion 
offered. 

The  mamma — for  it  is  time  I  should  say 
something  of  the  head  of  the  family — was 
an  excessively  fat,  coarse-looking,  dark- 
skinned  personage,  of  some  fifty  years, 
with  a  voice  like  a  boatswain  in  a  quinsy. 
Heaven  can  tell,  perhai)S,  why  the  worthy 
Major  allied  his  fortunes  with  hers,  for  she 
was  evidently  of  a  very  inferior  rank  in  so- 
ciety ;  could  never  have  been  aught  than 
downright  ugly;  and  I  never  heard  that 
she  brought  him  any  money.  "  Spoiled 
five,"  the  national  amusement  of  her  age 
and  sex  in  Cork,  scandal,  the  changes  in 
the  army  list,  the  failures  in  speculation  of 
her  luckless  husband,  the  forlorn  fortunes 
of  the  girls,  her  daughters,  kept  her  in  oc- 
cupation ;  and  her  days  were  passed  in  one 
perpetual  unceasing  current  of  dissatisfac- 
tion and  jJl-temper  witlx  a\\  atowiid)  that 


formed  a  heavy  counterpoise  to  the  faici- 
nations  of  the  young  ladies.  The  repeated 
jiltings  to  which  they  had  been  subject  hid 
blunted  any  delicacy  upon  the  score  o{ 
their  marriage,  and  if  the  newly  intro- 
duced Cornet  or  Ensign  was  not  coining 
forward,  as  became  him,  at  the  end  of  the 
requisite  number  of  days,  lie  was  sure  of 
receiving  a  verv  palpable  admonition  from 
Mrs.  Dalrymple.  Hints,  at  first  dinlj 
shadowed,  that  Matilda  was  not  in  spirita 
this  morning  ;  that  Fanny,  poor  child,  had 
a  headache — (lirected  especially  at  theeal- 
prit  in  question,  grew  gradually  into  thoK 
little  motherly  fondnesses  in  mamma,  that, 
like  the  fascinations  of  the  rattlesnake, 
only  lure  on  to  ruin.  The  doomed  man 
wjis  pressed  to  dinner  when  all  others  were 
permitted  to  take  their  leave ;  he  wh 
treated  like  one  of  the  family,  God  help 
him  !  After  dinner,  the  Major  would 
keep  him  an  hour  over  Iiis  wine,  discuaaiag 
the  misery  of  an  ill-assorted  marriage ;  de- 
taihng  his  own  happiness  in  marrying  i 
womali  like  the  longa  Islander  I  bare 
mentioned  ;  hinting  that  girls  should  be 
brought  up,  not  only  to  become  compan- 
ions to  their  husbands,  but  with  idoaa  fit^ 
ting  their  station;  if  his  auditor  were i 
military  man,  that  none  but  an  old  offioei 
(like  him)  could  know  how  to  educatx 
girls  (like  his)  ;  and  that,  feeling  he  pofr 
sessed  two  such  treasures,  his  whole  aim  ii 
life  was  to  guard  and  keep  them, — a  difi 
cult  task,  when  proposals  of  the  most  flat* 
tering  kind  were  coming  constantly  before 
him.  Then  followed  a  fresh  bottli",  during 
which  the  Major  would  consult  his  young 
friend  upon  a  very  delicat^^  affair,  no  less 
than  a  proposition  for  the  hand  of  Mia 
Matilda,  or  Fanny,  whichever  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  soft  uj>on.  This  was  generally 
a  coup  (ie  maitrc  ;  should  he  still  resist,  he 
was  handed  over  to  Mrs.  Dalrymple,  with 
a  strong  indictment  against  him,  and  rare- 
ly did  he  escape  a  heavy  sentence.  Nor, 
is  it  not  strange,  that  two  really  pretn 
girls,  with  fully  enough  of  amiable  and 
pleasing  qualities  to  have  excited  the  at- 
tention and  won  the  affections  of  many* 
man,  should  have  gone  on  for  years— for, 
ahis  !  they  did  so  in  every  climate,  under 
every  sun — to  waste  their  sweetness  inibi* 
miserable  career  of  intrigue  and  maiitr^ 
and  yet  nothing  come  of  it  ?  But  so  it 
was  :  the  first  question  a  newly-landed 
regiment  was  asked,  if  coming  from  wheff 
they  resided,  was,  •*Wcll,  how  are  tlij 
girls  ?  "  **  Oh,  gloriously.  Mattv  is  there. 
"Ah,  indeed!  poor  thing."  •"^lIosFiB 
sported  a  new  habit?"  "Is  it  the  w 
gray  with  the  hussar  braiding  ?  confound 
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it,  that  was  seedy  when  I  saw  them  in 
Ooifn.  And  Mother  Dal  as  fat  and  Tulgar 
as  ever  ?"  *^  Dawson  of  oars  was  the  last» 
and  was  called  up  for  sentence  when  we 
were  ordered  away  ;  of  coarse,  he  bolted," 
etc.  Such  was  the  invariable  style  of  ques- 
tion and  answer  concerning  them  ;  and, 
although  sonie  few,  either  from  good  feel- 
ing or  fastidiousnoss,  relished  but  little  the 
mode  in  which  it  had  became  habitual  to 
treat  them,  I  grieve  to  say  that,  generally, 
they  were  pronounced  fair  game  for  every 
species  of  flirtation  and  love-making  with- 
out any  "  intentions "  for  the  future.  I 
should  not  have  trespassed  so  far  upon  my 
readers'  patience,  were  I  not,  in  recount- 
ing these  traits  of  my  friends  above,  nar- 
rating matters  of  history.  How  many 
are  tnere  who  may  cast  their  eves  upon 
these  pages,  that  "will  say,  "roor  Ma- 
tilda, 1  knew  her  at  Gibraltar.  Little 
Fanny  was  the  life  and  soul  of  us  all  in 
Quebec." 

"  Mr.  O'Malley,"  said  the  Adjutant,  as 
I  presented  myself  in  the  afternoon  of  my 
arrival  in  Cork,  to  a  short,  punchv,  little 
red-faced  gentleman,  in  a  short  jacket  and 
ducks,  **  you  are,  I  perceive,  appointed  to 
the  14th ;  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
appear   on    parade   to-morrow    morning. 

The  riding-school  hours  are .     The 

morning  drill  is  — •  evening  drill  — . 
Mr.  Mnichin,  vou  are  a  14th  man,  I 
believe;  no,  I  beg  pardon,  a  Oarbineer, 
but  no  matter — Mr.  O'Malley,  Mr.  Min- 
chin ;  Captain  Dounie,  Mr.  O'Malley  ; 
you'll  dine  with  us  to-day,  and  to-morrow 
you  shall  be  entered  at  the  mess." 

** Yours  are  at  Santarem,  I  believe?" 
said  an  old  weather-beaten  looking  officer 
with  cue  arm. 

'*  I'm  ashamed  to  say,  I  know  nothing 
whatever  of  them — I  received  my  gazette 
unexpectedly  enough.*' 

"Ever  in  Cork  before,  Mr.  O'Malley  ?" 

"  Never,"  said  I. 

**  Glorious  place,"  lisped  a  white-eye- 
lashed,,  knocker-kneed  Ensign ;  ^*  splendid 
gah,  eh?" 

**Ah,  Brunton,"  said  Minchin,  "you 
may  boast  a  little,  but  we  poor  devils—" 

"Know  the  Dais?"  said  the  hero  of 
the  lisp,  addressing  me. 

"I  haven't  that  honor,"  I  replied, 
scarcelv  able  to  guess  whether  what  he 
alluded  to  were  objects  of  the  picturesque 
or  a  private  family. 

**  Introduce  him,  then,  at  once,"  said 
the  Adjutant ;  **  we'll  all  go  in  the  evening. 
What  will  the  old  squaw  think  ?  " 

"  Not  I,"  said  Minchin.  "  She  wrote 
to  the  Duke  of  York  about  my  helping 


Matilda  at  supper,  and  not  having  any 
honorable  intentions  afterward." 

*'  We  dine  at '  The  George '  to-day,  Mr. 
O'Mallejr,  sharp  seven.    Until  then — " 

So  saying,  the  little  man  bustled  back 
to  his  accounts,  and  I  took  my  leave  with 
the  resty  to  stroll  about  the  town  till 
dinner-time. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THB  ABJUTAHT's  DDmEB. 

The  Adjutant's  dinner  was  as  ])rofe8« 
sional  an  affair  as  need  be.  A  circuit  or  a 
learned  society  could  not  have  been  more 
exclusively  devoted  to  their  own  separate 
and  immediate  topics  than  were  w& 
Pipeclay  in  all  its  varieties  came  on  the 
tapis;  the  last  regulation  cap — the  new 
button — the  promotions — the  general  or- 
ders— the  Colonel,  and  the  Colonel's  wife 
— stoppages,  and  the  mess  fund,  were  all 
well  and  ably  discussed ;  and,  strange 
enough,  while  the  conversation  took  this 
wide  range,  not  a  chance  allusion,  not  one 
stray  hint,  ever  wandered  to  the  brave 
fellows  who  were  covering  the  army  with 
glory  in  the  Peninsula,  nor  one  souvenir 
of  him  that  was  even  then  enjoying  a 
fame,  a«  a  leader,  second  to  none  in 
Europe.  This  surprised  me  not  a  little  at 
the  time ;  but  I  have,  since  that,  learned 
how  little  interest  the  real  services  of  an 
army  possess  for  the  ears  of  certain  offi- 
cials, who,  stationed  at  home  quarters, 
pass  their  inglorious  lives  in  the  details  of 
drill,  parade,  mess-room  gossip,  and  bar- 
rack scandal.  Such,  in  fact,  were  the 
dons  of  the  present  dinner.  We  had  a 
Commissary-General,  an  inspecting  Bri- 
gade-Major of  something,  a  Physician  to 
the  Forces,  the  Adjutant  himself,  and 
Major  Dalrymi)le ;  ihQ  oipoUoi  consisting 
of  the  raw  Ensign,  a  newly-fledged  Comet 
(Mr.  Sparks),  and  myself. 

The  Commissarv  told  some  very  point- 
less stories  about  nis  own  department,  the 
Doctor  read  a  dissertation  upon  Waloheren 
fever,  the  Adjutant  got  very  stupidly 
tipsy,  and  Major  Dalrymple  succeeded  in 
engaging  the  three  juniors  of  the  party  to 
tea,  havmg  previously  pledged  us  to  pur- 
chase nothing  whatever  of  outfit  without 
his  advice,  he  well  knowing  (which  he 
did)  how  young  fellows  lute  us  were 
cheated,  ana  resolving  to  be  a  father  to  us 
(which  he  certainly  tried  to  be). 

As  we  rose  from  the  table  about  ten 
o'clock,  I  felt  how  soon  a  few  such  dinners 
would  succeed  in  disenchanting  me  of  all 
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my  military  illusi'ons  ;  for,  young  as  I  was, 
I  saw  that  the  Commissary  was  a  vulgar 
bore,  the  Doctor  a  humbug,  the  Adjutant 
a  sot,  and  the  Major  himself  I  greatly 
su8i>octed  to  be  an  old  rogue. 

*'You  arc  coming  with  us,  Sparks?'' 
said  Major  Dalrymple,  as  he  took  mc  by 
one  arm  and  the  Ensign  by  the  other. 
*•'  We  are  going  to  have  a  little  tea  with 
the  ladies  ;  not  five  minutes'  walk." 

**  Most  liappy,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Sparks, 
with  a  very  flattered  expression  of  coun- 
tenance. 

"  O'Mallcy,  you  know  Sparks,  and  Bur- 
ton too." 

This  served  for  a  species  of  triple  intro- 
duction, at  which  we  all  bowed,  simpered, 
and  bowed  again.  We  were  very  happy  to 
have  the  pleasure,  etc. 

"How  pleasant  to  get  away  from  these 
fellows!"  said  the  Major,  **  they  are  so 
uncommonly  prosy :  that  Commissary  with 
his  mess-beer,  and  old  Pritchard,  with 
black  doses  and  rigors  ;  nothing  so  insuf- 
ferable. Besides,  in  reality,  a  young  officer 
never  needs  all  that  nonsense  :  a  little 
medicine  chest — I'll  get  you  one  each  to- 
morrow for  five  pounds ;  no,  five  pounds 
ten  ;  the  same  thing — that  will  see  you  all 
through  the  Peninsula.  Remind  me  of  it 
in  the  morning."  This  we  all  promised  to 
do,  and  the  Major  resumed :  **  I  say, 
Sparks,  you- ve  got  a  real  prize  in  that  erray 
horse,  such  a  trooper  as  he  is.  O'Malley, 
you'll  be  wanting  something  of  that  kind, 
if  we  can  find  it  out  for  you."  • 

**  Many  thanks,  Major,  but  my  cattle 
are  on  the  way  here  already.  1  vo  only 
three  horses,  but  I  think  they  are  tolerably 
good  ones." 

The  Major  now  turned  to  Burton,  and 
said  something  in  a  low  tone,  to  which  the 
other  replied, 

"Well,  if  you  say  so,  I'll  get  it,  but  it's 
devilish  dear." 

**  Dear  !  my  young  friend ;  cheap,  dog 
chean." 

"  Only  think,  O'Malley,  a  whole  brass 
bed,  camp-stool,  basin-stand,  all  complete, 
for  sixty  pounds  I  If  it  was  not  that  a 
widow  was  disposing  of  it  in  great  distress, 
one  hundred  could  not  buy  it.  Here  we 
are;  come  along — no  ceremony.  Mind  the 
two  steps  ;  that's  it  Mrs.  Dalrymj)le,  Mr. 
O'Malley ;  Mr.  Sparks,  Mr.  Burton,  my 
daughters.     Is  tea  over,  girls  ?  " 

**  Why,  papa,  it's  near  eleven  o'clock," 
said  Fanny,  as  she  rose  to  ring  the  bell, 
displaying,  m  so  doing,  the  least  possible 
portion  of  a  very  well  turned  ankle. 

Miss  Matilda  Dal  laid  down  her  book, 
but,  seemingly  lost  iu  abstraction,  did  not 


deign  to  look  at  us.  Mrs.  Dalrymple,  \vm* 
ever,  did  the  honors  with  much  poliieDM^ 
and  having,  by  a  few  adroit  and  well-pot 
queries,  ascertained  everything  conceminj 
our  rank  and  position,  seemed  perfeetlj 
satisfied  that  our  intrusion  was  justifiable. 

While  my  confrere^  Mr.  Sparks,  wm 
undergoing  his  examination,!  had  time  to 
look  at  the  ladies,  whom  I  was  much  6ll^ 
prised  at  finding  so  very  well  looking  ;aiMl 
as  the  Ensign  liad  opened  a  convcrgatiofl 
with  Fanny,  I  approached  my  chairtowud 
the  other,  and  liaving  carelessly  turned 
over  the  leaves  of  the  book  she  ha<l  been 
reading,  drew  her  on  to  talk  of  it,  Aamj 
acquaintance  with  young  hulies  hitherto 
had  been  limited  to  those  who  had  *'dq 
soul,"  I  felt  some  difficulty  at  first  in  keep- 
ing up  with  the  exalted'  tone  of  my  f«u 
companion,  but,  by  letting  her  take  the  leid 
for  some  time,  I  got  to  know  more  of  thfl 
ground.  We  went  on  tolerably  together, 
every  moment  increasing  my  stock  of  tech- 
nicals, which  were  all  that  was  needed  to 
sustain  the  conversation.  How  often  have 
I  found  the  same  plan  succeed — whethei 
discussing  a  question  of  law  or  medicine— 
with  a  learned  professor  of  either;  or, 
what  is  still  more  difficult,  canvassing  the 
merits  of  a  preacher,  or  a  doctrine,  with  J 
serious  young  lady,  whose  *'  blessed  priii- 
leges"  were  at  first  a  little  pi^zzling  ic 
comprehend. 

I  so  contrived  it,  too,  that  Miss  Matildi 
should  seem  as  much  to  be  making  a  con' 
vert  to  her  views  as  to  have  found  a  peraoii 
capable  of  sympathizing  with  her ;  and 
thus  long  before  the  little  supper,  witl 
which  it  was  the  Major's  practice  to rcgak 
his  friends  every  evening,  made  its  ap])ear 
ance,  we  had  established  a  perfect  unde^ 
standing  together — a  circumstance  that,  i 
bystander  might  have  remarked,  was  pro- 
ductive of  a  more  widely  diffused  satisfac- 
tion than  I  could  have  myself  iiseen  any 
just  cause  for.  Mr.  Burton  was  also  pro- 
gressing, as  the  Yankees  say,  with  the 
sister.  Sparks  had  booked  himself  as  piu^ 
chiiser  of  military  stores  enough  to  make 
the  campaign  of  the  whole  globe,  and  ve 
were  thus  all  evidently  fulfilling  our  vari- 
ous vocations,  and  affoixJing  perfect  satis- 
faction to  our  entertainers. 

Then  came  the  spatch-cock,  and  the 
sandwiches,  and  the  negus,  which  Fannf 
first  mixed  for  papa,  and,  subse^juentlj, 
with  some  little  pressing,  for  Mr.  Burton; 
Matilda  the  romantic  assisted  me,  SjiarkB 
helped  himself  ;  then  wo  laughcii,  ana  toU 
stories,  pressed  Sparks  to  sing,  which,  • 
he  declined,  we  only  pressed  the  morei 
Uow,  invariably,  by-tbe-by,  ia  it  the  cut* 
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torn  to  show  one's  appreciation  of  anything 
like  a  butty  by  pressing  him  for  a  song. 
The  Major  was  in  great  spirits,  told  us  an* 
ecdotes  of  his  early  life  in  India,  and  how 
he  once  contracted  to  supply  the  troops 
with  milky  and  made  a  purchase,  in  conse- 
quence, of  some  score  of  cattle,  which 
turned  out  to  be  bullocks.  Matilda  recited 
some  lines  from  Pope  in  my  ear.  Fanny 
challenged  Burton  to  a  rowing  match. 
Sparks  listened  to  all  around  him,  and 
Mra.  Dalrjrmple  mixed  a  very  little  weak 
punch,  which  Dr.  Lucas  had  recommended 
to  her,  to  take  the  last  thing  at  night — 
Noctes  cancBque —  Say  what  you  will, 
these  were  very  jovial  little  reunions.  The 
girls  were  decidedly  very  pretty.  We  were 
in  high  favor,  and  when  we  took  leave  at 
the  door,  with  a  very  cordial  shake  hands, 
it  was  with  no  arriire  pensie  we  promised 
to  see  them  in  the  morning. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


THE  ENTANOLXmifT. 


When*  we  think  for  a  moment  over  all 
the  toils,  all  the  anxieties,  all  the  fevered 
excitement  of  a  grande  passiony  it  is  not  a 
little  singular  that  love  should  so  frequent- 
ly be  elicited  by  a  state  of  mere  idleness  ; 
and  yet  nothing,  after  all,  is  so  predispos- 
ing a  cause  as  this.  Where  is  the  man 
between  eighteen  and  eight-and-thirty — 
might  I  not  say  forty — who,  without  any 
very  pressing  duns,  and  having  no  taste  for 
strong  liquor  and  rouge  et  noir^  can  pos« 
sibly  lounge  through  the  long  hours  of  his 
day,  without,  at  least,  fancying  himself  in 
love  P  The  thousand  little  occupations  it 
suggests  become  a  necessity  of  existence  ; 
its  very  worries  are  like  the  wholesome  op- 
position that  purifies  and  strengthens  the 
frame  of  a  free  state..  Then,  what  is  there 
half  so  sweet  as  the  reflective  flattery  which 
results  from  our  appreciation  of  an  object 
who,  in  return,  deems  us  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  perfection  ?  There  it  is,  in  fact — that 
confounded  bump  of  self-esteem  does  it 
all,  and  has  more  imprudent  matches  to 
answer  for  ihsaa  all  the  occipital  protu- 
berances that  ever  scared  poor  Harriet 
Marti  neau. 

Now,  to  apply  my  moralizing.  I  very 
soon,  to  use  the  mess  phrase,  got  ''  devilisn 
spooney  "  about  the  **  Dais."  The  morn- 
ing drill,  the  riding-school,  and  the  parade, 
were  all  most  fervently  consigned  to  a  cer- 
tain military  character  that  snail  be  name- 
less, as  detaining  me  from  some  appoint- 


ment made  the  evening  before ;  for,  as  I 
supped  there  each  niglit,  a  party  of  one 
kind  or  another  was  always  planned  for  the 
day  following.  Sonetimes  we  had  a  boat- 
ing excursion  to  Cove ;  sometimes,  a  pic- 
nic at  Foaty ;  now,  a  rowing  party  to 
Olanmire,  or  a  ride,  at  which  I  furnished 
the  cavalry.  These  doings  were  all  under 
my  especial  direction,  and  I  thus  became 
speedily  the  organ  of  the  Dairy mple  family; 
and  the  simple  phrase,  *'  It  was  Mr. 
O'Malleys  arrangement,"  *'  Mr.  O'Malley 
wished  it,"  was  Tike  the  "  J/oi  le  roi"  of 
Louis  XIV. 

Though  all  this  while  we  continued  to 
carry  on  most  pleasantly,  Mrs.  Dalrymple, 
I  could  perceive,  did  not  entirely  sympa- 
thize with  our  projects  of  amusement.  As 
an  experienced  engineer  might  feel,  when 
watching  the  course  of  some  storming  pro- 
jectile— some  brilliant  congreve — flying 
over  a  besieged  fortress,  yet  never  touebing 
the  walls  nor  harming  the  inhabitants,  so 
she  looked  on  at  all  these  demonstrations 
of  attack  with  no  small  impatience,  and 
wondered  when  would  the  breach  be  re- 
ported practicable.  Another  puzzle  also 
contributed  its  share  of  anxiety — which  of 
the  girls  was  it  ?  To  be  sure,  he  spent 
three  houra  every  morning  with  Fanny  ; 
but,  then,  he  never  left  Matilda  the  whole 
evening.  He  had  given  his  miniature  to 
one  ;  a  locket  with  his  hair  was  a  present 
to  the  sister.  The  Major  thinks  he  saw 
his  arm  round  Matilda's  waist  in  the  gar- 
den ;  the  housemaid  swears  she  saw  bim 
kiss  Fanny  in  the  pantry.  Matilda  smiles 
when  we  talk  of  his  name  with  her  sister's; 
Fanny  laughs  outright,  and  says,  **  Poor 
Matilda,  the  man  never  dreamed  of  her." 
This  is  becoming  uncomfortable ;  the  Major 
must  ask  his  intentions^t  is,  certainfy, 
one  or  the  other ;  but,  then,  we  have  a 
right  to  know  which.  Such  was  a  very 
condensed  view  of  Mrs.  Dalrymple's  re- 
flections on  this  important  topic — a  view 
taken  with  her  usual  tact  and  clear-sight- 
edness. 

Matters  were  in  this  state,  when  Power 
at  length  arrived  in  Cork,  to  take  com* 
mand  of  our  detachment,  and  make  the 
final  preparations  for  our  departure.  I 
had  been,  as  usual,  spending  the  evening  at 
the  Major's,  and  had  just  reached  my  quar- 
ters,  when  I  found  my  friend  sitting  at 
my  fire,  smoking  his  cigar  and  solacing 
himself  with  a  little  brandy  and  water. 

'•At  last,"  said  he,  as  I  entered — ''at 
last!  .Why,  where  the  deuce  have  you 
been  till  this  houi^— past  two  o'clock? 
There  is  no  ball,  no  assembly  going  on, 
eh?" 
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**  No,"  said  I,  half  blushing  at  the  eager- 
ness of  the  incjuiry  ;  "  I've  been  spending 
the  evening  with  a  friend." 

"  Spending  the  evening  !  say,  rather, 
the  night.  Wliy,  confound  yon,  man, 
what  is  there  in  Cork  to  keep  you  out  of 
bed  till  near  three  ?  " 

**Well,  if  von  must  know,  Tve  been  sup- 
ping at  a  Major  Dah-ymple's — a  devilish 
good  fellow — with  two  such  daughters  !  " 

"  Ahem  !"  said  Power,  shutting  one  eye 
knowingly,  and  giving  a  look  like  a  York- 
shire horse-dealer.     *'  Go  on." 

''  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

^'  Go  on— continue." 

"  I've  iinislied — I've  nothing  more  to 
tell." 

"  So,  they're  here,  are  they  ! "  said  he, 
refloctinglv. 

"  Who  ?  "  said  I. 

*'  Matilda  and  Fanny,  to  be  sure." 

**  Why,  you  know  them,  then  ?" 

*a  should  think  I  do?" 

"  Where  have  you  met  them  ?  " 

"  Where  have  I  not  ?  Wlien  I  was  in 
the  Rifles,  they  were  quartered  at  Zante. 
Matilda  was  just  then  coming  it  rather 
strong  with   Villiers,  of  ours,   a  regular 

Seenhorn.  Fanny,  also,  nearly  did  for 
arry  Nesbitt,  by  riding  a  hurdle  race. 
Then  they  left  for  Gibraltar,  in  the  year 
what  year  was  it  ?" 

**  Come,  come,"  said  I,  ^'this  is  a  hum- 
bug :  the  girls  are  quite  young ;  you  just 
have  heard  their  names." 

"  Well,  perhaps  so  ;  only  tell  mc  which 
is  your  peculiar  weakness,  as  they  say  in 
the  west,  and  mavbe  Til  convince  you." 

"  Oh!  as  to  that,"  said  I,  laughing,  ''  Vm 
not  very  far  gone  on  either  side." 

"  Then  Matilda,  probably,  has  not  tried 
you  Avith  Cowley,  eh  ? — you  look  a  little 
pink — '  There  are  hearts  that  live  and 
love  alone.'  Oh  !  poor  fellow,  you've  got 
it.  By  Jove,  how  you've  been  coming  it, 
though,  in  ten  days  !  She  ought  not  to 
have  got  to  that  for  a  month,  at  least ; 
and  how  like  a  young  one  it  Avas,  to  be 
caught  by  the  poetry.  Oh  !  Master  Char- 
ley, I  tliought  that  the  steeple-chaser 
might  have  done  most  with  your  Gal  way 
heart — the  girl  in  the  gray  habit,  that  sings 
*  Moddirederoo,'  ought  to  have  been  the 
prize.  Halt !  by  St.  George,  but  that 
tickles  you  also  !  Why,  zounds,  if  I  go 
on,  protiably,  at  this  rate,  I'll  find  a  ten- 
der spot  occupied  by  the  *  black  lady  her- 
self.' " 

It  was  no  use  concealing,  or  attempting 

to  conceal,  anything  from  my  inquisitive 

frieml ;  so  I  mixed  my  grog,  and  opened 

my  whole  lieart ;  told  now  1  \\ad  bcew  con- 


ducting myself  for  the  entire  preceding 
fortnight ;  and,  when  I  concluded,  gat  «• 
lently  awaiting  Power's  verdict,  as  thongh 
a  jury  were  about  to  pronounce  npon  mr 
life.  " 

**  Have  you  ever  written  ?  " 

**  Never;  except,  perhaps,  a  few  linea, 
with  tickets  for  the  theater,  or  something 
of  that  kind." 

"  Have  you  copies  of  your  correspond- 
ence ?  " 

'*  Of  course  not.  Why,  what  do  you 
mean  ?" 

**  Has  ^Irs.  Dal  been  ever  present,  or, 
as  the  French  say,  has  she  assisted,  at  an? 
of  vour  tender  interviews  with  the  yonng 
ladies?" 

'*  Tm  not  aware  that  one  kisses  a  girl 
before  mamma." 

^*  I'm  not  speaking  of  that ;  I  merely  al- 
lude to  flirtation." 

**  Oh  !  I  suppose  she  has  seen  me  atten- 
tive." 

"  Very  awkward,  indeed  !  There  is  only 
one  point  in  your  favor ;  for,  as  your  atten- 
tions were  not  decided,  and  as  the  law  does 
not,  as  yet,  permit  polygamy — " 

"  Come,  come,  you  know  1  never  thougbt 
of  marrying." 

''  Ah  !  but  thev  did." 

**Not  a  bit  of  ft." 

•*  Ay,  but  they  did.  What  do  yow  wager 
but  that  the  Major  asks  your  intentions, as 
he  calls  it,  the  moment  lie  hears  the  trans- 
port has  arrived  ?  " 

**  By  Jove!  now  you  remind  me,  he  asked 
this  evening  when  he  could  have  a  few  min- 
utes' private  conversation  with  me  to-mor- 
row, and  I  thought  it  was  about  some  con- 
founded military  chest  or  sea-store,  crone 
of  his  infernal  contrivances  that  he  every 
day  assures  me  ai*e  indispensable ;  thongh, 
if  every  ofiicer  had  only  as  mneh  baggi^ 
as  I  have  got,  under  his  directions,  it 
would  take  two  armies,  at  least,  to  carry 
the  effects  of  the  fighting  one." 

**  Poor  fellow  ! "  said  he,  starting  ni^n 
his  legs;  **what  a  buret  you've  made  of 
it  I"  So  saying,  he  began,  in  a  nasal 
twang, 

*•  1  publish  the  banns  of  marriage  be- 
tween Charles  O'Malley,  late  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's 14th  Dragoons,  and Daliymple, 

spinster,  of  this  city — " 

"Til  be  hanged  i*f  you  do.  though,'' wid 
I,  seeing  pretty  clearly,  by  this  time,  some- 
thing of  the  estimation  my  friends  were 
held  in.  '*  Come,  Power,  piiU  me  throngh, 
like  a  dear  fellow — pull  me  through,  with- 
out doing  anything  to  hurt  the  girls'  feel- 
i  ings." 
I     'MVell,  we'll  see  about  it,"  said  he- 
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^  we'll  see  about  it  in  the  morning ;  but^ 
at  the  same  time,  let  me  assure  me,  the 
affair  is  not  so  easy  as  yon  may,  at  first 
blush,  suppose.  These  worthy  people  have 
been  so  often  'done' — to  use  tne  cant 
phrase — bef(»re,  that  scarcely  a  ru9e  re* 
mains  untried*  It  is  of  no  use  pleading 
that  your  family  won't  consent — that  your 
prospects  are  null — that  you  are  ordered 
tor  India — that  you  are  engaged  elsewhere 
— that  you  have  nothing  out  your  pay — 
that  you  are  too  young  or  too  old — ^all  such 
reasons,  ^ood  and  valid  with  any  other 
family^  will  avail  you  little  here.  Jf either 
will  it  serve  your  cause  that  you  may  be 
warranted  by  a  doctor  as  subject  to  pe- 
riodical fits  of  insanity;  monomaniacal 
tendenoiea  to  cut  somebody's  throat,  etc. 
Bless  your  heart,  man,  they  have  a  soul 
above  such  littlenesses.  They  care  noth- 
ing for  consent  of  friends,  means,  age, 
health,  climate^  prospects,  or  temper. 
Firmly  believing  matnmony  to  be  a  lot- 
tery, they  are  not  superstitious  about  the 
number  they  pitch  upon ;  provided  only 
that  they  ^et  a  ticket,  they  are  content." 

*^  Then  it  strikes  me,  if  what  you  ^y  is 
correct,  that  I  have  no  earthly  chance  of 
escape,  except  some  kind  friend  will  un- 
dertake to  snoot  me." 

"  That  has  been  also  tried." 

"  Why,  how  do  you  mean  ?  " 

'*•  A  mock  due^  got  up  at  mess — ^we  had 
one  at  Malta.  Poor  Yickers  was  the  hero 
of  that  affair.  It  was  right  well  planned, 
too.  One  of  the  letters  was  sufi!ered,  by 
mere  accident,  to  fall  into  Mrs.  Dal  s 
hands,  and  she  was  quite  prepared  for  the 
event,  when  he  was  reported  shot,  the  next 
morning.  Then  the  young  lady,  of  course, 
whether  she  cared  or  not,  was  obliged  to 
be  perfectly  unconcerned,  lest  the  story  of 
engaged  affections  mi^ht  get  wind,  and 
spoil  another  market  Ihe  thing  went  on 
aamirably,  till  one  day,  s()me  few  months 
later,  thev  saw,  in  a  confbunded  army-list, 
that  the  fate  George  Yickers  was  promoted 
to  the  18th  Dragoons,  so  that  the  trick  was 
discovered,  and  is,  of  course,  stale  at  pres- 
ent." 

*^  Then  could  I  not  have  a  wife  already, 
and  a  large  &mily  of  interesting  babes  ?  ^ 

**  No  go— only  swell  the  damages,  when 
they  come  to  prosecute.  Besides,  your  age 
and  looks  forbid  the  assumption  of  such  a 
fact.  No,  no;  we  must  go  deeper  to 
work." 

'^  But  where  shall  we  go  ?  "  said  I,  im- 
patiently ;  ^*  for  it  appears  to  me  these 
good  people  have  been  treated  to  every  trick 
and  subterfuge  that  ever  ingenuity  sug- 
gested." 


*'  Gome,  I  think  I  have  it ;  but  it  will 
need  a  little  more  reflection.  So  now, 
let  us  to  bed.  I'll  give  you  the  result  of 
my  lucubrations  at  breakfast ;  and,  if  I 
mistake  not,  we  may  get  you  through  this 
without  any  ill  consequences.  Oood-night, 
then,  old  boy;  and  now  dream  away  of 
your  lady-love  till  our  next  meeting." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


THB  PBEPARATIOir. 


To  prevent  needless  repetitions  in  my 
story,  1  shall  not  record  here  the  conver- 
sation which  passed  between  my  friend 
Power  and  myself  on  the  morning  follow- 
ing at  breakfast.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  plan  proposed  by  him  for  my  rescue 
was  one  I  agreed  to  adopt,  reserving  to  my- 
self, in  case  of  failure,  a  »t5  aller  of  which 
I  knew  not  the  meaning,  out  of  whose  effi- 
cacy Power  assured  me  I  need  not  doubt. 

"  If  all  fail,"  said  he, — "  if  every  bridge 
break  down  beneath  you,  and  no  road  of 
escape  be  left,  why,  then,  I  believe  you 
must  have  recourse  to  another  alternative. 
Still  I  should  wisli  to  avoid  it,  if  pos- 
sible, and  I  put  it  to  vou,  in  honor,  not  to 
employ  it  unless  as  a  last  expedient.  You 
promise  me  this  ?  " 

*'  Of  course,''  said  I,  with  great  anxiety 
for  the  dread  final  measure.    *  *  What  is  it?  " 

He  paused,  smiled  dubiously,  and  re- 
sumed : 

*'  And,  after  all — but,  to  be  sure,  there 
will  not  be  need  for  it — the  other  plan  will 
do— must  do.  Come,  come,  O'Malley,  the 
Admiralty  say  that  nothing  encourages 
drowning  in  the  navy  like  a  life-buoy.  The 
men  have  such  a  prospect  of  being  picked 
up,  that  they  don  t  mind  falling  overooard; 
so,  if  I  give  you  this  life-preserver  of  mine, 
you'll  not  swim  an  incn.  Is  it  not  so, 
eh?" 

**  Par  from  it,"  said  I.  '*  I  shall  feel  in 
honor  bound  to  exert  myself  the  more,  be- 
cause I  now  see  how  much  it  costs  you  to 
part  with  it." 

"  Well,  then,  hear  it  When  everything 
fails — when  all  your  resources  are  exhaust- 
ed— when  you  have  totally  lost  your  mem- 
ory, in  fact,  and  your  ingenuity  m  excuses, 
say — but  mind,  Charley,  not  till  then — say 
that  you  must  consult  your  friend.  Captain 
Power,  of  the  14th,  that's  all." 

''And  is  this  it?  "said  I,  quite  disap- 
pointed at  the  lame  and  impotent  conclu- 
sion to  all  the  high-sounding  exordium ; 
''is  this  all?" 
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"  Yes,"  said  he,  *'  that  is  all.  But  stop, 
Charley;  is  not  that  the  Major  crossing  the 
street  there  ?  Yes,  to  be  sure  it  is,  and, 
by  Jove  I  he  has  got  on  the  old  braided 
frock  this  morning.  Had  you  not  told  me 
one  word  of  your  critical  position,  I  shonld 
have  guessed  there  was  something  in  the 
wind  from  that.  That  same  vestment  has 
caused  many  a  stout  heart  to  tremble  that 
never  quailed  before  a  shot  or  shell.*' 

'^  How  can  that  be  P  I  should  like  to 
hear.'' 

*'Why,  my  dear  boy,  that's  his  explana- 
tion coat,  as  we  called  it  at  Gibraltar.  He 
was  never  known  to  wear  it  except  when 
asking  some  poor  fellow's  *  intentions.' 
He  would  no  more  think  of  sporting  it  as 
an  every-day  affair,  than  the  Chief  Justice 
would  go  cock-shooting  in  his  black  cap 
and  ermine.  Come,  he  is  bound  for  your 
quarters,  and,  as  it  will  not  answer  our 
plans  to  let  him  see  you  now,  you  had  bet- 
ter hasten  down-stairs,  and  get  round  by  the 
back  way  into  George's  street,  and  you'll 
be  at  his  house  before  he  can  return.* 

Following  Power's  directions,  I  seized  my 
foraging-cap,  and  got  clear  out  of  the  pre- 
mises before  the  Major  had  reached  them. 
It  was  exactly  noon  as  I  sounded  my  loud 
and  now  well-known  summons  at  the 
Major's  knocker.  The  door  was  quickly 
opened ;  but,  instead  of  dashing  up-stairs, 
four  steps  at  a  time,  as  was  my  wont,  to 
the  drawing-room,  I  turned  short  into  the 
dingy-lookmg  little  parlor  on  the  right,  and 
desired  Matthew,  the  venerable  servitor 
of  the  house,  to  say  that  I  wished  particu- 
larly to  see  Mrs.  Dalrymple  for  a  few  min- 
utes, if  the  hour  were  not  inconvenient. 

There  was  something  perhaps  of  excite- 
ment in  my  manner — some  flurry  in  my 
look,  or  sonie  trepidation  in  my  voice — or 
perhaps  it  was  the  unusual  hour — or  the 
still  more  remarkable  circumstance  of  my 
not  going  at  once  to  the  drawing-room, 
that  raised  some  doubts  in  Matthew's  mind 
as  to  the  object  of  my  visit ;  and,  instead 
of  at  once  complying  with  my  request  to 
inform  Mrs.  Dairymple  that  1  was  there, 
he  cautiously  closed  the  door,  and,  taking 
a  quick  but  satisfactory  glance  round  the 
apartment  to  assure  himself  that  we  were 
alone,  he  placed  his  back  against  it,  and 
heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

We  were  both  perfectly  silent ;  I  in  total 
amazement  at  what  the  old  man  could 
possibly  mean  ;  he,  following  up  the  train 
of  his  own  thoughts,  comprehended  little 
or  nothing  of  my  surprise,  and  evidently 
was  so  engrossed  by  his  reflections  that  he 
had  neither  ears  nor  eyes  for  aught  around 
him.     There  was  a  most  singular  semi- 


comic  expression  in  the  old  withered  face 
that  nearly  made  me  laugh  at  first ;  })ut, 
as  I  continued  to  look  steadily  at  it,  I  per- 
ceived that,  despite  the  long- worn  wrinWes 
that  low  Irish  drollery  arid  fun  bad  fur- 
rowed around  the  angles  of  his  month, 
the  real  character  of  his  look  was  one  of 
soiTowful  compassion. 

Doubtless  my  readers  have  read  many 
interesting  narratives,  wherein  the  uncon- 
scious traveler  in  some  remote  land  has 
been  warned  of  a  plan  td  murder  bim,  by 
some  mere  passing  Wink,  a  look,  a  Bi«»n» 
which  some  one,  lees  steeped  in  crime,  less 
hardened  in  iniquity  than  his  fellows,  has 
ventured  for  his  rescue.  Sometimes,  ac- 
cording to  the  ta^te  of  the  narrator,  tiie 
interesting  individual  is  an  old  womm, 
sometimes  a  young  one,  sometimes  a  black- 
bearded  banait,  sometimes  a  child,  and, 
not  unfrequently,  a  dog  is  humane  enough 
to  do  this  service.  One  thing,  however, 
never  varies ;  be  the  agent  biped  or  quad- 
ruped, dumb  or  speechful,  young  or  old, 
the  stranger  invariably  takes  the  hint,  and 
gets  off  scot  free,  for  nis  sharpness.  This 
never-varying  trick  on  the  doomed  man,  I 
had  often  been  sceptical  enough  to  sus- 
pect ;  however,  I  had  not  been  many  mi- 
nutes a  spectator  of  the  old  man's  coun- 
tenance, when  I  most  thoroughly  recant- 
ed my  errors,  and  acknowledged  myself 
wrong.  If  ever  the  look  of  a  man  convey- 
ed a  warning,  his  did  ;  but  there  was  more 
in  it  than  even  that ;  there  was  a  tone  of 
sad  and  pitiful  compassion,  such  as  an  <^d 
gray-bearded  rat  might  be  supposed  to  put 
on  at  seeing  a  young  and  mexperienced 
one  opening  the  hinge  of  an  iron  trap,  to 
try  its  efficacy  upon  his  neck.  Many  a 
little  occasion  had  presented  itself,  dnnng 
my  intimacy  with  the  family,  of  doing 
Matthew  somo  small  services,' of  making 
him  some  trifling  presents  ;  so  that,  when 
he  assumed  before  me  the  gesture  and  look 
I  have  mentioned,  I  was  not  long  in  deci- 
phering his  intentions. 

** Matthew!"  screamed  a  sharp  voice, 
which  I  recognized  at  once  for  that  of 
Mrs,    Dalrymple.     **  Matthew  I    where  is 
the  old  fool  P'* 
But  Matthew  heard  not,  or  heeded  noL 
*'  Matthew  !  Matthew  !  I  say." 
*'I'm  comin',  ma'am,'' said  he,  with  a 
sigh,  as,  opening  the  parlor-door,  he  tamed 
upon  me  one  look  of  such  import,  that 
only  the  circumstances  of  my  story  can 
explain  its  forces  or  my  reader's  own  in- 
genious imagination  can  supply. 

*'  Never  fear,  my  good  old  niend,"  said 
I,  grasping  his  hand  warmly,  and  leaving 
a  guinea  in  the  palm — "  Never  fear." 
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''God  grant  it,  sir  !"  said  he,  settling 
01  his  wig  in  preparation  for  his  appcar- 
nce  in  the  drawing-room. 

«  Matthew  ;  the  old  wretch  ! " 

*'3tr.  O'Malley,"  said  the  often-called 
Matthew,  us,  opening  the  door,  he  an- 
fioonced  me  unexpectedly  among  the 
ladicd  there  assembled,  who,  not  hearing 
of  mjr  approach,  were  evidently  not  a  little 
nrDrised  and  astonished. 

Had  I  really  been  the  enamored  swain 
that  the  Dalrymple  family  were  willing  to 
beliere,  I  half  suspect  that  the  prospect 
before  me  might  have  cured  me  of  my 
fusion.  A  round  bullet-head,  papniote 
vith  the  Cork  Observer,  where  BtiU-born 
habes  and  maids  of  all  work  were  descant- 
ad  upon  in  very  legible  type,  was  now  the 
snbBtitnte  for  the  chissic  front  and  Italian 
lingleta  of  la  belle  Matilda,  while  the 
ehaate  Fanny  herself,  whoso  feet  had  been 
a  fortune  for  a  statuary,  was,  in  the  most 
dattcmly  and  slipshod  attire,  pacing  the 
nom  in  a  towering  rage,  at  some  thing, 

ece,  or  x)er8on  unknown  (to  me).  If  the 
let-master  at  the  Academie  could  only 
kam  to  get  his  imps,  demons,  angels,  and 
goblins  ''off"  half  as  rapidly  as  the  two 
joang  ladies  retreated  on  my  being  an- 
Bonnced,  I  answer  for  the  piece  so  brought 
out  having  a  run  for  half  tho  season.  Be- 
fore my  eyes  had  regained  their  position 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  they 
»we  gone,  and  I  found  myself  alono  with 
Mrs.  Dalrymple.  Now,  she  stood  her 
groand,  partly  to  cover  tho  retreat  of  the 
■ain  body,  partly  too,  because — represent- 
ing the  baggage- wagons,  ammunition  stores, 
hospital  ston,  etc. — her  retirement  from 
the  field  demanded  more  time  and  circuni- 
qiection  than  tho  light  brigade 

Let  not  my  readei*3  suppose  that  the 
ttfw  Dalrymple  was  so  perfectly  faultless 
in  costume  that  her  remaining  was  a  mat- 
ter of  actnal  indifference ;  far  from  it. 
She  evidently  had  a  struggle  for  it ;  but  a 
sense  of  duty  decided  her,  and,  as  Ney 
di^gcdly  held  back  to  cover  the  reti'eating 
forces  on  tho  march  from  Moscow,  so  did 
ehe  resolutely  lurk  behind  till  tho  last 
flatter  of  the  last  petticoat  assured  her 
that  the  fugitives  were  safe.  Then  did 
she  hesitate  for  a  moment  what  course  to 
take;  but,  as  I  assumed  my  chair  beside 
ber,  she  composedly  sat  down,  and,  cross- 
ing her  hands  before  her,  waited  for  an 
explanation  of  this  ill-timed  visit. 

Had  the  Horse  Guards,  in  the  pleni- 
tnde  of  their  power  and  the  perfection  of 
their  taste,  ordained  that  the  79th  and  42d 
le^pments  should  in  future,  in  lieu  of 
tlieur  respoctiye  tartans,  wear  flannel  kilts 


and  black  worsted  hose,  I  could  readily 
have,  fallen  into  the  error  of  mistaking 
Mrs.  Dalrymple  for  a  field-officer  in  the 
new  regulation  dress ;  the  philabeg  finding 
no  mean  representation  in  a  capacious  pin- 
cushion that  hung  down  from  her  girdle, 
while  a  pair  of  shears,  not  scissors,  corre- 
sponded to  the  dirk.  After  several  ineffec- 
tual efforts  upon  her  part  to  make  her 
vestment  (I  know  not  its  fitting  designa- 
tion) cover  more  of  her  legs  thnn  its  length 
could  possibly  effect,  and.  after  some  most 
bland  smiles  and  half  blushes  at  dishabille, 
etc-,  were  over,  and  that  1  had  apologized 
most  humbly  for  the  unusually  early  hour 
of  my  call,  I  proceeded  to  open  my  nego- 
tiations, and  unfurl  my  banner  for  the  fray. 

"  The  old  Racehorse  has  arrived  at  last^" 
said  I,  with  a  half  sigh,  '*and  I  believe 
that  we  shall  not  obtain  a  very  long  time 
for  our  leave-taking ;  so  that,  trespassing 
upon  your  very  great  kindness,  I  have  ven- 
tured upon  an  early  call." 

"Tho  Racehorse,  surely,  can't  sail  to- 
morrow," said  Mrs.  Dalrymple,  whose  ex- 
perience of  such  matters  made  her  a  very 
competent  judo:e  ;  *'  her  stores — " 

**  Are  taken  in  already,"  said  I,  "  and  an 
order  from  the  Horse  Guards  commands 
us  to  embark  in  twentv-four  hours  ;  so 
that,  in  fact,  we  scarcely  liave  time  to  look 
about  us." 

**Have  you  seen  the  Major  ?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Dalrymple,  eagerly. 

"  Not  to-day,"  I  replied,  carelessly;  "  but, 
of  course,  during  the  moniing  we  are  sure 
to  meet.  I  have  many  thanks  yet  to  give 
him  for  all  his  most  kind  attentions." 

**  I  know  he  is  most  anxious  to  see  you," 
said  Mrs.  Dalrymple,  with  a  very  peculiar 
emphasis,  and  evidently  desiring  that  I 
should  inquire  the  reasons  of  this  anxiety. 
I,  however,  most  heroically  forbore  indulg- 
ing my  curiosity,  and  added  that  I  should 
endetivor  to  find  him  on  my  way  to  tho 
barracks  ;  and  then,  hastily  looking  at  my 
watch,  I  pronounced  it  a  full  hour  later 
than  it  really  was,  and,  promising  to  spend 
the  evening— my  last  evening — with  them, 
I  took  my  leave,  and  hurried  away,  in  no 
small  flurry,  to  be  once  more  out  of  reach 
of  Mrs.  DaIr}Tnple-s  fire,  which  I  every 
moment  expected  to  open  upon  me. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


THE  SUPPER. 


Power  and  I  dined  together  lete-h-tiie 
at  the  hotel,  and  sat  chatting  over  my  ad- 
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ventnres  with  tho  Dalrymples  till  nearly 
nine  o'clock. 

"Come,   Charley,"  said   he,  at  length, 
**  I  see  your  eye  wandering  very  often  to- 


morning  can  scarcely  bo  imngiDed.  Ma- 
tilda in  blacky  witli  her  hair  in  heavy  mft- 
donna  bands  upon  her  fair  cheek,  now 
paler  even  than  usual,   never  seemed  so 


ward  the  time-piece  ;  anotlier  bunijx'r,  and  j  handsome  ;  while  Fanny,  in  a  light  blue 
ril  let  you  off.     What  shall  it  be  ?  '  I  dress,  witli  blue  flowers  in  her  hair,  and  a 

**  Wllat  you  like/'  said  I,  upon  whom  a  i  ])lue  sash,  looked  the  most  lovely  piece  of 
share  of  three  bottles  of  strong  claret  had  j  coquetry  ever  man  set  his  eyes  n'pon.  The 
already  made  a  very  satisfactory  impres- 1  old  Major,  too,  was  smartened  np,  and  pat 
sion.   "  into  an  old  regimental  coat  that  he  had 

"Then  champagne  for  the  coup  tie  grace,  worn  during  the  siege  of  Gibraltar;  and 
Nothing  like  your  vin  mousHCHx  for  acriti-  histly,  Mrs.  Dalryniide  herself  was  attired 
cal  moment — every  bubble  that  rises  spark-  in  a  very  imposing  costume,  that  made 
ling  to  the  surface,  prompts  some  bri*ifht  her,  to  my  not  over-accurate  judgment^ 
thought,  or  elicits  some  brilliant  idea,  that '  look  very  like  an  elderly  bishop  in  a  flame- 
would  only  have  been  drowned  in  your  \  colored  cassock.  Sparks  was  the  onlj 
more  sober  fluids.  Here's  to  tho  girl  you  |  stranger,  and  wore  upon  his  countenance, 
love,  whoever  she  be."  as  I  entered,  a  look  of  very  considerable 

"To  her  bright  eyes,  then,  be  it,"  said   embarrassment,  that  even  my  thick-sight- 
I,  clearing  off  a  brimming  goblet  of  nearly   edness  could  not  fail  of  detecting, 
half   the   bottle,  while   my  friend    Power  I      Porlez-iiwii/e  rayni fie,  my  tncuds.  Tfilk 


seemed  multiplied  into  any  <j:iven  number 
of  gentlemen  standing  amid  something 
like  a  frlass  manufactory  of  decanters. 


to  me  of  the  warm  embrace  of  your  earliest 
friend,  after  years  of  absence  :  the  cordial 
and    heartfelt  shake-hands   of    vour   old 


"I  hope  you  feel  steady  enough  for  this  ;  school  companion,  when,  in  after-years, a 
business,"  said  my  friend,  examining  me'  chance  meeting  has  brought  you  together, 
closely  with  the  candle.  and  you  have  had  time  anil  o]>portunitj 

**1  m  an  Archdeacon,"  muttered  I,  with  '  for  becoming  distinguished  and  in  repute, 
one  eye  involuntarily  closing.  '  and  are  rather  a  good  hit  to  be  known  to 

'*  Vou'll  not  let  them  double  on  vou  I  "  i  than  otherwise  ;  of  the  close  grip  you  give 

*'  Trust  me,  old  boy,"  said  1,  endeavor- ,  your  second  when  he  comes  up  to  say,  that 
ing  to  look  knowing.  the  gentleman  with  the  loaded  detonator 

**  I  think  you'll  do,"  said  he  ;  *'  so  now  '  opposite  won't  lire — that  he  feels  he's  in 
march  ;  I'll  wait  for  you  here,  and  we'll '  the  wrong.  Any  or  all  of  these  together, 
go  on  board  together  ;  for  old  Bloater,  the  *  very  effective  and  powerful  though  they 
ski])per,  says  he'll  certainly  weigh  by  day-  be,  are  light  in  the  balance,  when  corn- 


break." 


pared  with  the  two-handed   compression 


''Till  then,"  said  I,  as,  opening  the  you  receive  from  the  gentleman  that  ex- 
door,  I  proceeded  very  cautiously  to  de- '  pects  vou  to  marry  one  of  his  daughters, 
scend  the  stairs,  affecting  all  the  time  con- 1  *'My  dear  O'Malley,  how  goes  it? 
siderable  uotichalance,  and  endeavoring,  as  !  Thought  you'd  never  come,"  said  he,  still 
well  as  my  thickened  utterance  would  i)er-  holding  me  fast  and  looking  me  full  in  the 
mit,  to  hum,  |  face,  to  calculate  the  extent  to  which  my 

I  potations  ivndered  his  flattery  fciisiblc. 

**  Oh!  love  is  the  soul  of  an  Irish  dnigoon."       ^      *.  Hurried  to  death  with  prejiarations,  I 

I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Dalrymple,  smilinjr 
If  I  was  not  in  the  most  perfect  i)osse3-  blandly.  '*  Fanny  dear,  sonie  tea  for  him.' 
sion  of  my  faculties  in  the  house,  the  J  **  Oh,  mamma,*^  he  does  not  like  all  that 
change  to  the  open  air,  certainly,  but  little .  sugar  ;  surely  not,  "  said  she,  looking  un 
contributed  to  their  restoration,  and  I ,  with  a  most  sweet  expression  ;  as  though 
scarcely  felt  myself  in  the  street  when  my  to  say,  **  1  at  lea;i:t  know  his  tastes." 
brain  became  absolutely  one  whirl  of  mail- 1  *'l  believed  you  were  going  without 
dened  and  confused  excitement.  Time  j  seeing  us,"  whispered  Matilda,  with  a  very 
and  space  are  nothing  to  a  man  thus  en-  glassy  look  about  the  corner  of  her  eyes, 
lightened,  and  so  they  api)eared  to  me  ;  |  Eloquence  was  not  just  then  my  iortc, 
scarcely  a  second  had  elapsed  when  1  found   so   that  I  contented  myself  with' a  very 


myself  standing  in  the  Dalrym])lcs'  draw- 
ing-room. 

If  a  few  hours  had  done  much  to  meta- 
morphose iiH\  certes,  they  had  done  some- 
thing for  mv  fair  friencls  also — anvthinjr 


intelligiblo  look  at  Fanny,  and  a  tenc|pr 
scpieezc  of  Matilda's  hand,  as  1  seated  my- 
self at  the  table. 

Scarcely  had  I  })laced  myself  at  the  tea- 


thing  for  my  fair  friends  also — anything  table  with  Matilda  beside,  and  Fanny  op 
more  unlike  what  they  appeared  in  the  i  posite  me,  each  vying  with  the  othd  in 
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their  delicate  and  kind  attentions,  -when  I 
totally  forgot  all  my  poor  friend  Power's 
injunctions  and  directions  for  my  manage- 
ment. It  is  true,  I  remembered  that  there 
was  a  scrape  of  some  kind  or  other  to  be 
got  out  of^  aud  one  requiring  some  dex- 
terity too,  but  what,  or  with  whom,  I 
could  not  for  the  life  of  me  determine. 
What  the  wine  had  be^un  the  bright  eyes 
completed ;  and,  amid  the  witchci'af t  of 
silky  tresses  and  sweet  looks,  I  lost  all  my 
reflection,  till  the  impression  of  an  im- 
pending  difficulty  remained  fixed  in  my 
mind,  and  I  tortured  my  poor,  weak,  ana 
erring  intellect  to  detect  it.  At  laat,  and 
by  a  mere  chance,  my  eyes  fell  upon 
Si)arkfl,  and,  by  what  mechanism  I  con* 
triyed  it  I  know  not,  but  I  immediately 
saddled  him  with  the  whole  of  my  annoy- 
ances, and  attributed  to  him  and  to 
his  fault  any  embarrassment  I  labored 
under. 

The  physiological  reason  of  the  fact  I'm 
rery  ignorant  of,  but  for  the  truth  and 
frequency  I  can  well  vouch,  that  there  are 
certain  people,  certain  faces,  certain  voices, 
certain  whiskers,  legs;  waistcoats,  and 
guard-chains,  that  inevitably  produce  the 
most  striking  effects  upon  the  brain  of  a 
gentleman  already  excited  by  wine,  and 
not  exactly  cognizant  of  his  own  peculiar 
fallacies. 

These  effects  are  not  produced  merely 
among  those  who  are  quarrelsome  in  their 
cups,  for  I  call  the  whole  I4tli  to  witness 
that  I  am  not  such  ;  but,  to  any  person  so 
disguised,  the  inoffensiveness  oi  tne  object 
is  no  security  on  the  other  hand,  for  I 
once  knew  an  eight-day  clock  kicked  down 
a  barrack  stairs  by  an  old  Scoteh  major, 
because  he  thougnt  it  was  laughing  at 
him.  To  this  source  alone,  whatever  it  be, 
can  I  attribute  the  feeling  of  rising  indig- 
nation with  which  I  contemplated  the 
luckless  Comet,  who,  seated  at  the  fire, 
unnoticed  and  uncared  for,  seemed  a  very 
unworthy  object  te  vent  anger  or  ill-tem- 
per upon. 

"  Mr.  Sparks,  I  fear,*'  said  I,  endeavor- 
ing at  the  time  to  call  up  a  look  of  very 
sovereign  contempt — "  Mr.  Sparks,  I  fear, 
regards  my  visit  hero  in  the  light  of  an 
intrusion." 

Had  poor  Mr.  Sparks  been  told  to  pro- 
ceed incontinently  up  the  chimney  before 
him,  he  could  not  have  lookea  more 
aghast.  Reply  was  quite  out  of  his  pow- 
er ;  so  sudden  and  unexpectedly  was  this 
charge  of  mine  made,  that  he  could  only 
stare  vacantly  from  one  to  the  other,  while 
I,  warming  with  my  subject,  and  perhaps 
— ^but  I'll  not  swear  it — stimulated  by 
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a  gentle  pressure  from  a  soft  hand  near 
me,  continued : 

"If  he  thinks,  for  one  moment,  that 
my  attentions  in  this  family  are  in  any 
way  te  be  questioned  by  him,  I  can  only 
say — " 

*'  My  dear  O'Malley,  my  dear  boy  I "  said 
the  Major,  with  the  look  of  a  father-in-law 
in  his  eye. 

"The  spirit  of  an  officer  and  a  gentle- 
man spoke  there,*'  said  Mrs.  Dalrymple^ 
now  carried  beyond  all  prudence,  oy  the 
hope  that  my  attack  might  arouse  my  dor- 
mant friend  into  a  counter-declaration : 
nothing,  however,  was  further  from  poor 
Sparks,  who  began  to  think  ho  had  been 
unconsciously  drinking  tea  with  five  luna- 
tics. 

"  If  he  supposes,"  said  I,  rising  from 
my  chair,  "that  his  silence  will  pass  with 
me  as  any  palliation — " 

**  Oh  dear  !-— oh  dear  !  there  will  be  a 
duel.  Papa  dear,  why  don't  you  speak  to 
Mr.  O'Mafley  P  " 

''There  now,  O'Malley,  sit  down. 
Don't  you  see  he  is  quite  in  error  ?  " 

"  Then,  let  him  say  so,"  said  I,  fiercely. 

*^  Ah,  yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  Fanny ; 
*'  do  say  it ;  say  anything  he  likes,  Mr. 
Sparks.^' 

**I  must  say,"  said  Mrs.  Dalrymple, 
"however  sorry  I  may  feel  in  my  own 
house  to  condemn  any  one,  that  Mr.  Sparks 
is  very  much  in  the  wrong." 

Poor  Sparks  looked  like  a  man  in  a 
dream. 

"  If  ho  will  tell  Charles— Mr.  O'Malley, 
I  mean,"  said  Matilda,  blushing  scarlet, 
"that  he  meant  nothing  by  what  he 
said — ^" 

"But  I  never  spoke — ^never  opened  my 
lips  I"  cried  out  the  wretehed  man,  at 
length  sufficiently  recovered  to  defend 
himself. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Sparks!" 

«  Oh,  Mr.  Spai-ks  ! " 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Sparks  1 "  chorused  the  three 
ladies. 

While  the  old  Major  brought  up  the  rear 
with  an  "  Oh  I  Sparks,  I  must  say — " 

*''  Then,  by  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar, 
I  must  be  mad,"  said  he;  **but  if  I  have 
said  anything  to  offend  you,  O'Malley,  I 
am  sincerely  sorry  for  it." 

**  That  will  do,  sir,"  said  I,  with  a  look 
of  royal  condescension  at  the  amende  I 
considered  as  somewhat  late  in  coming, 
and  resumed  my  seat. 

This  little  intermezzo,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed, was  rather  calculated  to  interrupt 
the  harmony  of  our  evening :  not  so,  how- 
ever.   I  had  apparently  acquitted  myself 
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like  a  hero,  and  was  eyidently  in  a  white 
heat,  in  which  I  could  be  fashioned  into 
any  shape.  Sparks  was  humbled  so  far, 
that  he  would  probably  feel  it  a  relief  to 
make  any  proposition ;  so  that,  by  our 
opposite  courses,  we  had  both  arrived  at  a 

Somt  at  which  all  the  dexterity  and  ad- 
ress  of  the  family  had  been  long  since 
aiming  without  success.  Conyersation 
then  resumed  its  flow,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  every  trace  of  our  I^Xq  fracas  had 
disappeared. 

By  degrees,  I  felt  myself  more  and  more 
disposed  to  turn  my  attention  toward 
Matilda,  and,  dropping  my  voice  into  a 
lower  tone,  opened  a  flirtation  of  a  most 
determined  kmd.  Fanny  had,  meanwhile, 
assumed  a  place  beside  Sparks,  and,  by  the 
muttered  tones  that  passed  between  them, 
I  could  plainly  perceive  they  were  similarly 
occupied.  Tne  Major  took  up  the  South- 
ern  Reporter,  of  which  ho  aiipeared  deep 
in  the  contemplation,  while  Mrs.  Dal  her- 
self buried  her  head  in  her  embroidery, 
and  neither  heard  nor  saw  anything  around 
her. 

I  know,  unfortunately,  but  very  little  of 
what  passed  between  myself  and  my  fair 
companion;  I  can  only  say  that,  when 
supper  was  announced  at  twelve  (an  hour 
later  than  usual),  I  was  sitting  upon  the 
sofa,  with  my  arm  round  her  waist,  my 
cheek  so  close,  that  already  her  lovely 
tresses  brushed  my  forehead,  and  her 
breath  fanned  my  burning  brow. 

"  Supper,  at  last,"  said  the  Major,  with 
a  loud  voice,  to  arouse  us  from  our  trance 
of  happiness,  without  taking  any  mean 
opportunity  of  looking  unobserved. 
"  Supper,  Sparks  :  O'Malley,  come  now — 
it  will  be  some  time  before  we  all  meet 
this  way  again.'' 

^'Perhaps  not  so  long,  after  all,"  said  I, 
knowingly. 

*'Very  likely  not,"  echoed  Sparks,  in 
the  same  key. 

*'I've  proposed  for  Fanny,"  said  he, 
whispering  in  my  ear. 

"Matilda's  mine,"  replied  I,  with  the 
look  of  an  emperor. 

"A  word  with  you,  Major,"  said  Sparks, 
his  eye  flashing  with  enthusiasm,  and  his 
cheeK  scarlet — **one  word  :  I'll  not  detain 

They  withdrew  into  a  corner  for  a  few 
seconds,  during  which  Mrs.  Dairy mple 
amused  herscli  by  wondering  what  the 
secret  could  be ;  why  Mr.  Sparks  couldn't 
tell  her ;  and  Fanny,  meanwhile,  pretended 
to  look  for  something  at  a  side  table,  and 
never  turned  her  head  round. 

^'Then  give  me  your  hand,"  said  the 


Major,  as  he  shook  Sparks's  withawannUi 
of  whose  sincerity  there  could  be  noqoai* 
tion.  '^  Bess,  my  love,"  said  he,  addreani^f 
his  wife :  the  remainder  was  lost  in  i 
whisper ;  but,  whatever  it  was,  it  evidenilj 
redounded  to  Sparks's  credit,  for,  theneit 
moment,  a  repetition  of  the  hand-shaking 
took  place,  and  Sparks  looked  the  hapjuot 
of  men. 

"  A  mon  tour"  thought  I,  "  now,"  mI 
touched  the  Major's  arm,  and  led  him  to- 
ward the  window.  What  I  said  maybe 
one  day  matter  for  Major  DalrympVi 
memoirs,  if  he  ever  writes  them  ;  bat,  for 
my  part,  I  have  not  the  least  idea.  I  oal} 
know  that,  while  I  was  yet  8X)eaking,  M 
called  over  Mrs.  Dal,  who,  in  a  frenxyof 
joy,  seized  me  in  her  arms  and  embraced 
mo.  After  which,  I  kissed  her,  shook 
hands  with  the  Major,  kissed  MatiUifb 
hand,  and  laughed  prodigiously,  asthongh 
1  had  done  something  confoundedly  dnD 
— a  sentiment  evidently  participated  ialfj 
Sparks,  who  laughed  too,  as  did  the  othen^ 
and  a  merrier,  happier  party  never  oat 
down  to  supper. 

^'Make  your  company  pleased  with 
thciyiselves,''  says  Mr.  Walker,  in  his  Ori* 
ginal  work  upon  dinner-giving,  ^'and 
everything  goes  on  well."  Now  Mi^ 
Dalrymplc,  without  having  read  the 
authority  in  question,  probably  because  it 
was  not  written  at  the  time,  understood 
the  principle  fully  as  well  as  the  polios 
magistrate,  and  certainly  was  a  proficient 
in  the  practice  of  it 

To  be  sure,  he  possessed  one  grand 
requisite  for  success — he  seemed  most  per* 
fectly  happy  himself.  There  was  that  fir 
digagi  about  him  which,  when  an  old  fflM 
puts  it  on  among  his  juniors,  is  so  very  at' 
tractive.  Then  the  ladies,  too,  were  en- 
dently  well  pleased ;  and  the  uana^ 
austere  mamma  had  relaxed  her  ''rJ)|W 
front "  into  a  smile,  in  which  any  hdUm 
of  the  house  could  have  read  our  fate. 

We  ate,  we  drank,  we  ogled,  snuM 
squeezed  hands  beneath  the  table,  and,!! 
fact,  so  pleasant  a  party  had  rarely  aasaf 
bled  round  the  Major's  mahoganv*  Ai  ^ 
me,  I  made  a  full  disclosure  of  the  mo' 
burning  love,  backed  by  a  resolve  to  manf 
my  fair  neighbor,  and  settle  upon  her  • 
considerably  larger  part  of  my  natite 
county  than  I  had  ever  even  rode  ortf* 
Sparks,  on  the  other  side,  had  opened  Ui 
fire  more  cautiously  ;  but,  whether  takaf 
courage  from  my  boldness,  or  perceiTiqf 
with  envy  the  greater  estimation  I  vai 
held  in,  was  now  going  the  pacetQUjii 
fast  as  myself,  and  had  commenced  enlt* 
nations  of  his  intentions  with  legm  to 
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Fanny  that  evidently  aatiefled  her  friendg. 
Meanwhile,  the  wine  was  passing  yery 
freely^  and  the  hints  half  nttered  an  hour 
hefore  began  now  to  be  more  openly  spoken 
and  canvassed. 

Sparks  and  I  hob-nobbed  across  the  ta- 
ble, and  looked  unspeakable  thin^  at  each 
other ;  the  girls  held  down  their  heads ; 
Mrs.  Dal  wiped  her  eyes ;  and  the  Major 
prononnced  nimself  the  happiest  father  in 
Enrope. 

It  was  now  wearing  late,  or  rather  early ; 
some  gray  streaks  of  dnbions  light  were 
faintly  forcing  their  way  through  the  half- 
closed  curtains,  and  the  dread  thought  of 
parting  first  presented  itself.  A  cavalry 
trumpet,  too,  at  this  moment  sounded  a 
call  that  aroused  us  from  our  trance  of 
pleasure,  and  warned  us  that  our  moments 
were  few.  A  dead  silence  crept  over  all, 
the  solemn  feeling  which  leave-taking  ever 
inspires  was  uppermost,  and  none  spoke. 
The  Major  was  tne  first  to  break  it. 

*'  O'Malley,  my  friend ;  and  you,  Mr. 
Sparks ;  I  must  have  a  word  with  you, 
boys,  before  we  part/' 

'*  Here  let  it  oe,  then,  Major,'*  said  I, 
holding  his  arm  as  he  turned  to  leave  the 
room  ;  ''here,  now ;  we  are  all  so  deeply 
interested,  no  place  is  so  fit.'' 

*'  Well,  then,"  said  the  Major,  '*  as  you 
desire  it,  now  that  I'm  to  regard  you  lK>th 
in  the  light  of  my  son8*in-law — at  least,  as 
pledged  to  become  so— it  is  only  fair  as  re- 
spects— ^" 

"I  see — ^I  understand  perfectly,"  inter- 
rupted I,  whose  passion  for  conducting  the 
whole  affair  myself  was  gradually  gaming 
on  me.  ''What  you  mean  is,  that  we 
should  make  known  our  intentions  before 
some  mutual  friends  ere  we  part — eh. 
Sparks  ?  eh,  Major  ? 

"  Right,  my  boy — bright  on  every  point." 

"  Well,  then,  I  thought  of  all  that  5  and 
if  you'll  just  send  your  servant  over  to  my 
quarters  for  our  Captain — he's  the  fittest 
person,  you  know,  at  such  a  time — " 

"  How  considerate!"  said  Mrs.Dalrvmple. 

**  How  perfectly  just  his  idea  is  I "  said 
the  Major. 

**  We'll,  then,  in  his  presence,  avow  our 
present  and  unalterable  determination  as 
regards  your  fair  daughters ;  and  as  the 
time  is  snort — ^" 

Here  I  turned  toward  Matilda,  who 
placed  her  arm  within  mine ;  Sparks  pos- 
sessed himself  of  Fanny's  hand,  while  the 
Major  and  his  wife  consulted  for  a  few  sec- 
onds* 

"Well,  O'Malley,  all  you  propose  is  per- 
fect Now,  then,  for  the  Captain.  Who 
shall  he  inquire  for  f  " 


"  Oh,  an  old  friend  of  yours,"  said  I, 
jocularly ;  "  voull  be  glad  to  see  him." 

"  Indeed  ! "  said  all  together. 

'*  Oh,  yes,  quite  a  surprise,  I'll  warrant 
it" 

"  Who  can  it  be  ?  who  on  earth  is  it  ?  " 

"  You  can't  guess,"  added  I,  with  a  very 
knowing  look ;  "  knew  you  at  Corfu  :  a 
very  intimate  biend  indeed,  if  he  tell  the 
truth." 

A  look  of  something  like  embarrassment 
passed  around  the  circle  at  these  words, 
while  I,  wishing  to  end  the  mystery,  re- 
sumed : 

"  Come,  then,  who  can  be  so  proper  for 
all  parties,  at  a  moment  like  this,  as  our 
mutual  friend.  Captain  Power  ?" 

Had  a  shell  fallen  into  the  cold  grouse 
pie  in  the  midst  of  us,  scattering  death 
and  destruction  on  every  side,  the  effect 
could  scarcely  have  been  more  frightful 
than  that  my  last  words  produced.  Mrs. 
Dalrymple  fell  with  a  sough  upon  the 
floor,  motionless  as  a  corpse ;  Fanny  threw 
herself,  screaming,  upon  a  sofa;  Matilda 
went  off  into  strong  hysterics  upon  the 
hearth-rug ;  while  the  Major,  after  giving 
me  a  look  a  maniac  might  have  envied, 
rushed  from  the  room  in  search  of  his  pis- 
tols, with  a  most  terrific  oath  to  shoot 
somebody,  whether  Sparks  or  myself,  or 
both  of  us,  on  his  return,  I  cannot  say. 
Fanny's  sobs  and  Matilda's  cries,  assisted 
by  a  drumming  process  by  Mrs.  Dai's  heels 
upon  the  floor,  made  a  most  infernal  con- 
cert, and  effectually  prevented  anything 
like  thought  or  reflection  ;  and,  in  all 
probability,  so  overwhelmed  was  I  at  the 
sudden  catastrophe  I  had  so  innocently 
caused,  I  shoula  have  waited  in  due  par- 
tience  for  the  Major's  return,  had  not 
Sparks  seized  my  arm,  and  cried  out : 

"  Run  for  it,  O'Malley ;  cut  like  fun, 
my  boy,  or  we're  done  for." 

"  Run —why  ?—  what  for  ?— where  ?" 
said  I,  stupefled  by  the  scene  before  me. 

'*  Here  he  is  !  ''^  called  out  Sparks,  as, 
throwing  up  the  window,  he  sprang  out 
upon  the  stone  sill,  and  leapea  into  the 
street.  I  followed  mechanically,  and  jump- 
ed after  him,  just  as  the  Major  had  reached 
the  window.  A  ball  whizzed  by  me, 
that  soon  determined  my  further  move- 
ments ;  so,  putting  on  all  speed,  I  flew 
down  the  street,  turned  the  comer,  and 
regained  the  hotel  breathless  and  without 
a  nat,  while  Sparks  arrived  a  moment 
later,  pale  as  a  ghost,  and  trembling  like 
an  aspen-leaf. 

'*  Safe,  by  Jove  ! "  said  Sparks,  throw- 
ing himself  into  a  chair,  ana  panting  for 
breath. 
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'^Safe,  afc  last/'  said  I,  without  well 
knowing  why  or  for  what. 

"  You've  had  a  sharp  run  of  it,  apparent- 
ly," said  Power,  coolly,  and  without  any 
curiosity  as  to  the  cause ;  *'  and,  now,  let 
us  on  board ;  there  goes  the  trumpet 
again.  The  skipper  is  a  surly  old  fellow, 
and  we  must  not  lose  his  tide  for  him.'' 
So  saying,  he  proceeded  to  collect  his 
cloaks,  cane,  etc.,  and  get  ready  for  de- 
parture. 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

THE  YOTAQE. 

WheuT  I  awoke  from  the  long,  sound 
sleep  which  succeeded  my  last  adventure, 
I  had  some  difSculty  in  remembering 
where  I  was,  or  how  I  had  come  there. 
From  my  narrow  berth  I  looked  out  upon 
the  now  empty  cabin,  and,  at  length,  some 
misty  and  confused  sense  of  my  situation 
crept  slowly  over  me.  I  opened  the  little 
shutter  beside  me,  and  looked  out.  The 
bold  headlands  of  the  southern  coast  were 
frowning,  in  sullen  and  dark  masses,  about 
a  couple  of  miles  distant,  and  I-  perceived 
that  we  were  going  fast  through  the  water, 
which  was  beautifully  calm  and  still.  I 
now  looked  at  my  watch  ;  it  was  past 
eight  o'clock ;  and,  as  it  must  evidently  be 
evening,  from  the  appearance  of  the  sky,  I 
felt  that  I  had  slept  soundly  for  above 
twelve  hours. 

In  the  hurry  of  departure,  the  cabin  had 
not  been  set  to  rights,  and  there  lay  every 
species  of  lumber  and  luggage  in  all 
imaginable  confusion.  Trunks,  gun-cases, 
baskets  of  eggs,  umbrellas,  hampers  of 
sea-store,  cloaxfl,  foraging-oaps,  maps,  and 
sword-belts,  were  scatter^  on  every  side — 
while  the  debris  of  a  dinner,  not  over-re- 
markable for  its  propriety  in  table  equi- 
Eage,  added  to  the  ludicrous  effect.  The 
eavy  tramp  of  a  foot  overhead  denoted 
the  step  of  some  one  taking  his  short  walk 
of  exercise ;  while  the  rough  voice  of  the 
skipper,  as  he  gave  the  word  to  **Qo 
about  I "  all  convmced  me  that  we  were  at 
last  under  weigh,  and  off  to  *Hhe  wars." 
The  confusion  our  last  evening  on  shore 
produced  in  my  brain  was  such,  that  every 
effort  I  made  to  remember  anything  about 
it  only  increased  my  difficulty,  and  I  felt 
myself  in  a  web  so  tangled  and  inextrica- 
ble, that  all  endeavor  to  escape  free  was 
impossible.  Sometimes  I  thought  that  I 
haa  really  married  Matilda  Palrymple  ; 
then,  I  supposed  that  the  father  had  call- 
ed me  out,  and  wounded  me  in  a  duel ; 


and,  finally,  I  had  some  confused  notion 
about  a  quarrel  with  Sparks,  but  what  for, 
when,  and  how  it  endea,  I  knew  not.  How 
tremendously  tipsy  I  must  have  been  !  was 
the  only  conclusion  I  could  draw  from  all 
these  conflicting  doubts  ;  and,  after  all,  it 
was  the  only  thmg  like  fact  that  beamed 
upon  my  mind.  How  I  had  come  on 
board  and  reached  my  berth,  was  a  matter 
I  reserved  for  future  inquiry  ;  resolving 
that,  about  the  real  history  of  my  last 
night  on  shore,  I  would  ask  no  questions, 
if  others  were  equally  disposed  to  let  it 
pass  in  silence. 

I  next  began  to  wonder  if  Mike  had 
looked  after  all  my  luggage,  trunks,  etc., 
and  whether  he  himself  had  been  forgotten 
in  our  hasty  departure.  About  this  latter 
point  I  was  not  destined  for  much  doubt ; 
for  a  well-known  voice,  from  the  foot  of 
the  companion-ladder,  at  once  proclaimed 
my  faithful  follower,  and  eviaenced  his 
feelings  at  his  departure  from  his  home 
and  country. 

Mr.  Free  was,  at  the  time  I  mention, 
gathered  up  like  a  ball  opposite  a  small, 
low  window,  that  looked  upon  the  bluff 
headlands  now  fast  becoming  dim  and 
misty  as  the  night  approached.  He  was 
apparently  in  low  spirits ;  and  hummed  in 
a  species  of  low,  droning  voice,  the  follow- 
ing ballad,  at  the  end  of  each  Terse  of 
which  came  an  Irish  chorus,  which,  to  the 
erudite  in  such  matters,  will  suggest  the 
air  of  Moddirederoo : 


"  MICKEY  FRBE'S  LAMENT. 

"  Then  fare  ye  well,  ould  Erin  dear  ; 
To  part — ^my  heart  does  ache  well : 
From  Carrickiergus  to  Cape  Clear, 

rU  never  see  your  equal 
And,  though  to  foreign  parts  we're  bound. 

Where  cannibals  may  ate  us. 
We'll  ne'er  forget  the  holy  ground 
Of  poteen  and  potatoes. 

Moddirederoo  aroo,  aroo,  etc 

«  When  good  St.  Patrick  banished  frofi^ 
And  shook  them  from  his  garment^ 
fie  never  thought  we'd  go  abroad. 

To  live  upon  such  varmint. 
Nor  quit  the  land  where  whidky  grew, 

To  wear  King  Geoige's  button, 
Take  vinegar  for  moimtain  dew, 
And  X/OMB  for  mountiun  mutton. 

Moddirederoo  aroo,  aroo^"  etc, 

"I  say,  Mike,  stop  that  confounded 
keen,  and  tell  me  where  are  we  ?  " 

"Off  the  ould  head  of  Kinsale,  sir." 

"  Where  is  Captain  Power  ?  " 

'*  Smoking  a  cigar  on  deck,  ,with  the 
Captain,  sir.'* 

''And  Mr.  Sparks?'' 
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"Migbty  Bick  in  his  own  stateroom. 
Oh !  but  it's  himself  has  enough  of  glory — 
bad  luck  to  it ! — by  this  time.  He'd  make 
jonr  heart  break  to  look  at  him.'' 

"Who  bare  yon  got  on  board  besides  ?" 

"ITie  Adjutant's  here,  sir ;  and  an  old 
gentleman  tney  call  the  Major." 

"Not  Major  Dalrymple  ?"  said  I,  start- 
in?  up  with  terror  at  the  thought,  "  eh, 
Mike?" 

"No.  sir,  another  Major  ;  his  name  is 
Hulroon,  or  Mundoon,  or  something  like 
thai" 

"  Konsoon,  you  son  of  a  lumper  potato," 
cried  out  a  surly,  gruff  voice  from  a  berth 
opposite,  "  Monsoon.  Who's  at  the  other 
side?" 

"kr.  O'Malley,  14th,"  said  I,  byway  of 
introduction. 

"My  serrice  to  you,  then,"  said  the 
Toice.     '*  Going  to  join  your  regiment  ?" 

"Yes;  and  you — are  you  bound  on  a 
rimilar  errand  ?  " 

"No,  Heaven  be  praised  !  I'm  attached 
to  the  Commissariat,  and  only  going  to 
Lisbon.     Have  vou  had  any  dinner  ?" 

"Not  a  morsel ;  have  you  ?" 

"No  more  than  yourself  ;  but  I  always 
lie  by  for  three  or  four  days  this  way,  till 
I  get  used  to  the  confounded  rocking  and 
pitching ;  and,  with  a  little  grog  and  some 
sleep,  get  over  the  time  gayly  enough. 
Steward,  another  tumbler  like  the  last ; 
there — very  good — that  will  do.  Your 
good  health,   Mr. what  was  it  you 
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"O'Malley." 

"O'Malley — your  good  health— good- 
Bight"  And  so  ended  our  brief  colloquy, 
«id,  in  a  few  minutes  more,  a  very  doci- 
siv^e  snore  pronounced  mv  friend  to  be  ful- 
filling his  precept  for  killing  the  hours. 

I  now  made  tne  effort  to  emancipate  mv- 
8elf  from  my  crib,  and  at  last  succeeded  m 
getting  on  tiie  floor,  where,  after  one  chas- 
*«  at  a  small  looking-glass  opposite,  fol- 
lowed by  a  very  impetuous  rusn  at  a  little 
hras3  gtove,  in  which  I  was  interrupted  by 
*  trnnk,  and  laid  prostrate,  I  finally  got 
n»y  clothes  on,  ana  made  my  way  to  the 
^wk.  Little  attuned  as  was  my  mind  at 
the  moment  to  admire  anything  like  scene- 
%  it  wag  impossible  to  be  unmoved  by 
the  magnificent  prospect  before  me.  it 
^  a  beautiful  evenmg  in  summer ;  the 
JBtt  had  set  above  an  hour  before,  leaving 
^hind  him  in  the  west  one  vast  arch  of 
'jch  and  burnished  gold,  stretching  along 
"JB  whole  horizon,  and  tipping  all  the 
'^inunits  of  the  heavy  rolling  sea,  as  it 
'^^Iled  on,  unbroken  by  foam  or  ripple,  in 
^  moving  mountains  from  the  far  coast 


of  Labrador.  We  were  already  in  blue 
water,  though  the  bold  cliffs  that  were  to 
form  our  departing  point  were  but  a  few 
miles  to  leeward.  Tnere  lay  the  lofty  bluff 
of  Old  Kinsale,  whose  crest,  overhanging, 
peered  from  a  summit  of  some  hundred 
feet  into  the  deep  water  that  swept  it« 
rocky  base,  many  a  tangled  lichen  and 
stragglinff  bough  trailing  in  the  flood  be- 
neath. Here  and  there,  upon  the  coast,  a 
twinkling  gleam  proclaimed  the  hut  of  the 
fisherman,  whose  swift  hookers  had  more 
than  once  shot  by  us,  and  disappeared  in  a 
moment.  The  wind,  which  began  to  fall 
at  sunset,  freshened  as  the  moon  rose  ;  and 
the  good  ship,  bending  to  the  breeze,  lay 
gently  over,  and  rushed  through  the  waters 
with  a  sound  of  gladness.  I  was  alone 
upon  the  deck ;  Power  and  the  Captain, 
whom  I  expected  to  have  found,  had  dis- 
appeared somehow,  and  I  was,  after  all, 
not  sorry  to  be  left  to  my  own  reflections 
uninterrupted. 

My  thoughts  turned  once  more  to  mv 
home — to  my  first,  my  best,  earliest  friend, 
whose  hearth  I  had  rendered  lonely  and 
desolate,  and  my  heart  sunk  within  me  as 
I  remembered  it  How  deeply  I  reproach- 
ed mvself  for  the  selfish  impetuosity  with 
whicn  I  had  ever  followed  any  rising  fancy, 
any  new  and  sudden  desire,  and  never 
thought  of  him  whose  every  hope  was  in, 
whose  every  wish  was  for  me.  Alas  !  alas  ! 
my  poor  uncle  !  how  gladly  would  I  resign 
every  prospect  my  soldier  s  life  may  hold 
out,  with  all  its  glittering  promise,  and  all 
the  flattery  of  success,  to  be  once  more  be- 
side you ;  to  feel  your  warm  and  manly 
grasp ;  to  see  your  smile  ;  to  hear  your 
voice  ;  to  be  «gain  where  all  our  best  feel- 
ings are  bom  and  nurtured,  our  cares  as- 
suaged, our  joys  more  joyed  in,  and  our 
griefs  more  wept — at  home  !  These  very 
words  have  more  music  to  my  ears  than  all 
the  softest  strains  that  ever  syren  sung. 
They  bring  us  back  to  all  we  have  loved, 
by  tics  that  are  never  felt  but  through  such 
simple  associations.  And  in  the  earlier 
memories  called  up,  our  childish  feelings 
come  back  once  more  to  visit  us,  like  bet- 
ter spirits,  as  we  walk  amid  the  dreary 
desolation  that  years  of  care  and  uneasi- 
ness have  spread  around  us. 

Wretchea  must  he  be  who  ne'er  has  felt 
such  bliss  ;  and  thrice  happy  he,  who,  feel- 
ing it,  knows  that  still  there  lives  for  him 
that  same  early  home,  with  all  its  loved 
I  inmates,  its  every  dear  and  devoted  object 
waiting  his  coming,  and  longing  for  his 
approach. 

Such  were  my  thoughts  as  I  stood  gaz- 
ing at  the  bold  line  of  coast  now  gradually 
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growing  more  and  more  dim  while  evening 
fell^  and  we  continued  to  stand  farther  out 
to  sea.  So  absorbed  was  I  all  this  time  in 
my  reflections^  that  I  never  heard  the 
Toices  which  now  suddenly  burst  upon  mj 
ears  quite  close  beside  me.  I  turned,  ana 
saw  for  the  first  time  that,  at  the  end  of 
the  quarter-deck,  stood  what  is  called  a 
roundhouse,  a  small  cabin,  from  which  the 
sounds  in  question  proceeded.  I  walked 
gently  forward,  and  peeped  in,  and  certain- 
ly anything  more  in  contrast  with  my  late 
reverie  need  not  be  conceived.  There  sat 
the  skipper,  a  bluff,  round-faced,  jolly- 
looking  little  tar,  mixing  a  bowl  of  punch 
at  a  table,  at  which  sat  my  friend  Power, 
the  Adjutant,  and  a  tall,  meager-looking 
Scotchman,  whom  I  once  met  in  Cork,  and 
heard  that  he  was  the  Doctor  of  some  in- 
fantry regiment.  Two  or  three  black  bot- 
tles, a  paper  of  cigars,  and  a  tallow  candle 
were  all  the  table  equii>age  ;  but,  certainly, 
the  party  seemed  not  to  want  for  spirits 
and  fun,  to  judge  from  the  hearty  bursts 
of  laughing  that  every  moment  pealed 
forth,  and  shook  the  little  building  that 
held  them.  Power,  as  usual  with  him, 
seemed  to  be  taking  the  lead,  and  was  evi- 
dently amusing  himself  with  the  peculiari- 
ties of  his  companions. 

"  Gome,  Adjutant,  fill  up ;  here's  to  the 
campaign  before  us ;  we,  at  least,  have 
nothing  but  pleasure  in  the  anticipation  ; 
no  lovely  wife  behind  ;  no  charming  babes 
to  fret,  and  be  fretted  for,  eh  ?  " 

"  Vara  true,"  said  the  Doctor,  who  was 
mated  with  a  tartar  ;  **  ye  maun  have  less 
regrets  at  leaving  hame;  but  a  married 
man  is  no'  entirely  denied  his  ain  consola- 
tions.'* 

"  Oood  sense  in  that,"  said  the  Skipper ; 
*^  a  wide  berth  and  plenty  of  sea-room  are 
not  bad  things  now  and  then." 

"Is  that  your  experience  also?"  said 
Power,  with  a  knowing  look.  "Come, 
come,  Adiutant,  we're  not  so  ill  oif,  you 
see ;  but,  by  Jove,  I  can't  imagine  how  it 
is  a  man  ever  comes  to  thirty  without  hav- 
ing at  least  one  wife ;  without  counting 
his  colonial  possessions,  of  course." 

"  Yes ''  said  the  Adjutant,  with  a  sigh, 
as  he  drained  his  glass  to  the  bottom. 
"It  is  devilish  strange — ^woman,  lovely 
woman  ! "  Here  he  filled  and  drank  again, 
as  though  he  had  been  proposing  a  toast 
for  his  own  peculiar  drinking. 

"  I  say,  now,"  resumed  Power,  catching 
at  once  that  there  was  something  working 
in  his  mind-"  I  say,  now,  howTiappeneS 
it  that  you,  a  right  good-looking,  soldier- 
like fellow,  that  always  made  his  vrsLj 
among  the  fair  ones,  with  that  confound- 


ed roguish  eye  and  slippery  tongue— hoi 
the  deuce  did  it  come  to  pass  that  701 
never  married  ?  " 

"  I've  been  more  than  once  on  the  vera 
of  it,"  said  the  Adjutant,  smiling  blandr 
at  the  flattery, 

'^  And  nae  bad  notion  yours  just  to  sta; 
there,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  a  very  pecQ 
liar  contortion  of  countenance. 

**  No  pleasing  you — no  contenting  a  fid 
low  like  you,'"  said  Power,  returning  t 
the  charge  ;  **  that's  the  thing ;  you  get  1 
certain  ascendancy ;  you  have  a  kind  a 
success  that  renders  you,  as  the  Frendi 
say,  tete  mo7iiee,  and  you  think  no  woman 
rich  enough,  or  good-looking  enough,  or 
high  enough." 

"  No ;  by  Jove,  you're  wrong,"  said  Che 
Adjutant,  swallowing  the  bai^  hook  and 
all — "  quite  wrong  there;  for,  somehow,  all 
my  life,  I  was  decidedly  susceptible.  Kot 
that  I  cared  much  for  your  blushing  aix- 
teen,  or  budding  beauties  in  white  mndin, 
fresh  from  a  back-board  and  a  govemen; 
no,  my  taste  inclined  rather  to  the  more 
sober  charms  of  two  or  three-and-thiitf, 
the  eiubonpoiJitf  a  good  foot  and  ankle,  a 
sensible  breadth  about  the  shoulders — " 

'*  Somewhat  Dutch-like,  I  take  it,"  said 
the  Skipper,  puflSng  out  a  volume  d 
smoke;  ''a  little  bluff  in  the  bows,  lad 
great  stowage,  eh  ?" 

''You  leaned,  then,  toward  the  wil 
ows  ?  "  said  Power. 

''  Exactly :  I  confess,  a  widow  alwaji 
was  my  weakness.  There  was  somethinf  I 
ever  liked  in  the  notion  of  a  woman  inio 
had  got  over  all  the  awkward  girlishness  of 
early  years,  and  had  that  self-posscssioo 
which  habit  and  knowledge  of  the  woiU 
confer,  and  knew  enough  of  herself  to  voh 
derstand  what  she  really  wished,  aod 
where  she  would  really  go." 

**  Like  the  trade  winds,"  pufifed  the  Skip- 
per. 

'*  Then,  as  regards  fortune,  they  have » 
decided  superiority  over  the  spinster  da* 
I  defy  any  man  breathing — let  him  behatf 
police-magistrate,  half  chancellor — to  find 
out  the  figure  of  a  young  lady's  dowcft 
On  your  first  introduction  to  the  hoM 
some  kind  friend  whispers,  '  Oo  it,  oH 
boy ;  forty  thousand,  not  a  penny  lesa.'  A 
few  weeks  later,  as  the  siege  progresseiie 
maiden  aunt,  disposed  to  puffing,  coiMi 
down  to  twenty;  this  diminishes  agiiB 
one-half,  but  then  '  the  money  is  in  Bank 
Stock,  hard  Three-and-a-Half.'  You  goi 
little  farther,  and,  as  you  sit  one  day  ovff 
your  wine  with  papa,  ne  certainly  proiSBl* 
gates  the  fact  tnat  his  daughter  has  fli* 
thousand  pounds,  two  of  which  torn  flit 
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to  be  in  Mexican  bonds,  and  three  in  an 
Irish  mortgage." 

"Happy  for  you,"  interrupted  Power, 
"that  it  be  not  in  Galway,  where  a  pro- 
poflal  to  foreclose  would  be  a  signal  for 
Tonr  being  called  out,  and  shot  without 
benefit  of  clergy." 

"Bad  luck  to  it  for  Galway,"  said  the 
Adjutant.  *  *  I  was  nearly  taken  in  there 
onoe  to  marry  a  rirl  that  her  brother-in- 
kw  swore  had  eight  hundred  a  year,  and  it 
came  out  afterward  that  so  she' had,  but  it 
vas  for  one  year  only ;  and  he  challenged 
me  for  doubting  his  word  too." 

"There's  an  old  formula  for  finding  out 
an  Irish  fortune,"  says  Power,  "  worth  all 
the  algebra  they  ever  taught  in  Trinity. 
Take  the  half  oi  the  assumed  sum,  and  di- 
ride  it  by  three ;  the  quotient  will  be  a 
flattering  representative  of  the  figure 
sought  for." 

"Act  in  the  north,"  said  the  Adiutant, 
hmly — **  not  in  the  north.  Power;  tiiey  are 
ail  well  off  there.  There's  a  race  of  canny, 
thrifty,  half -Scotch  niggers — your  pardon, 
Doctor,  they  are  all  Irish — linen-weaving, 
PieBbvterian,  yam-factoring,  long-noseu, 
hard-drinking  iellows,  that  lay  by  mther  a 
niQg  thing  now  and  then.  Do  you  know, 
I  was  very  near  it  once  in  the  north.  I've 
half  a  mind  to  tell  you  the  story ;  though, 
perhaps,  you'll  laugh  at  me." 

The  whole  party  at  once  protested  that 
nothing  coula  induce  them  to  deviate  so 
widely  from  the  line  of  propriety ;  and 
the  Sicipper  having  mixed  a  fresh  bowl, 
nd  filled  all  the  glasses  round,  the  cigars 
woe  lighted,  and  the  Adjutant  began. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
m  ABxuTAirr's  stort— life  nr  derrt. 

"It  is  now  about  eight,  maybe  ten, 
Mrs  since  we  were  ordered  to  march 
from  Belfast  and  take  up  our  quarters  in 
Londonderry.  We  had  not  been  more 
than  a  few  weeks  altogether  in  Ulster, 
vhen  the  order  came;  and,  as  we  had 
l»en,  for  the  preceding  two  years,  doinff 
duty  in  the  south  and  west,  we  concluded 
that  the  island  was  tolerably  the  same  in 
tU  parts.  We  opened  our  campaign  in 
the  maiden  city,  exactly  as  we  had  been 
Mng  with  'unparalleled  success"  in 
Oaihel,  Fermoy,  Tnam,  etc. — that  is  to 
Mf>  we  annoanced  garrison  balls  and 
)n?ate  theatricals;  offered  a  cup  to  be 
mn  for  in  steeple-chaise ;  tuiiied  out  a 
tpor-in-hand  dragy  with  mottled  grays ; 


and  brought  oyer  two  Deal  boats  to  chal- 
lenge the  north." 

/'The  18th  found  the  place  stupid," 
said  his  companions. 

"To  be  sure  they  did  ;  slow  fellows  like 
them  must  find  any  place  stunid.  No 
dinners ;  but  they  gaye  none.  No  fun ; 
but  they  had  none  in  themselves.  In  fact, 
wo  knew  better  :  we  understood  how  the 
thing  was  to  be  done ;  and  resolved  that, 
as  a  mine  of  rich  ore  lay  unworked,  it  was 
reserved  for  us  to  produce  the  shining 
metal  that  others,  Jess  discerning,  haa 
failed  to  discover.  Little  we  knew  of  the 
matter ;  never  was  there  a  blunder  like 
ours.    Were  you  ever  in  Derry  ?  " 

**  Never,"  said  the  three  listeners. 

"  Well,  then,  let  me  inform  you,  that 
the  place  has  its  own  peculiar  features. 
In  the  first  place,  all  the  large  towns  in 
the  south  and  west  have,  besides  the  coun- 
try neighborhood  that  surrounds  them, 
a  certain  sprinkling  of  gentlefolk,  who, 
though  with  small  fortunes  and  not  much 
usage  of  the  world,  are  still  a  great  acces- 
sion to  society,  and  make  up  the  blank 
which,  even  in  the  most  thickly-peopled 
country,  would  be  sadly  felt  without  them. 
Now,  in  Derry,  there  is  none  of  this. 
After  the  great  guns — and,  per  Baccho! 
what  great  guns  they  are ! — ^you  have 
nothing  but  the  men  engaged  in  commerce 
— sharp,  clever,  shrewd,  well-informed  fel- 
lows ;  they  are  deep  in  fiax-seed,  cunning 
in  molasses,  and  not  to  be  excelled  in  aU 
that  pertains  to  coffee,  sassafras,  cinna- 
mon, gum,  oakum,  and  elephants'  teeth. 
The  place  is  a  rich  one,  and  the  spirit  of 
commerce  is  felt  throughout  it.  Nothing 
is  cared  for,  nothing  is  talked  of,  nothing 
alluded  to,  that  does  not  bear  upon  this ; 
and,  in  fact,  if  you  haven't  a  venture  in 
Smyrna  figs,  Memel  timber,  Dutch  dolls, 
or  some  such  commodity,  you  are  abso- 
lutely nothing,  and  mignt  as  well  be  at  a 
ball  with  a  cork  leg,  or  go  deaf  to  the 
Opera. 

"  Now,  when  I've  told  thus  much,  I  leave 
you  to  guess  what  imj)ression  our  trium- 
phal entry  into  the  city  produced.  In- 
stead of  the  admiring  crowds  that  awaited 
us  elsewhere,  as  we  marched  gayly  into 
quarters,  here  we  saw  nothing  but  grave, 
sober-looking,  and,  I  confess  it,  intelli- 
gent-looking faces,  that  scrutinized  our 
appearance  closely  enough,  but  evidently 
with  no  great  approval,  and  less  enthu- 
siasm. Tlie  men  passed  on  hurriedly  to 
the  counting-houses  and  the  wharfs  ;  the 
women,  with  almost  as  little  interest, 
peeped  at  us  from  the  windows,  and 
walked  away  again.     Oh  I  how  we  wished 
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for  Galway— glorious  Galway,  that  para- 
dise of  the  infantry,  that  hes  west  oi  the 
Shannon.  Little  we  knew,  as  we  ordered 
the  band,  ]n  lively  anticipation  of  the 
gayeties  before  us,  to  strike  up  *  Payne's 
first  set,'  that,  to  the  ears  of  the  fair 
listeners  m  Ship  Quay  street,  the  rumble 
of  a  sugar  hogshead,  or  the  crank  of  a 
weighing  crane,  were  more  delightiul 
music." 

*'By  Jove,"  interrupted  Power,  **you 
are  quite  right.  Women  are  strongly 
imitative  in  tlieir  tastes.  The  lovely 
Italian,  whose  verv  costume  is  a  natural 
following  of  a  Raphael,  is  no  more  like  the 
pretty  Liverpool  damsel  than  Genoa  is  to 
Glasnevin ;  and  yet,  what  the  deuce  have 
they,  dear  souls !  with  their  feet  upon  a 
soft  carpet  and  their  eyes  upon  the  pages 
of  Scott  or  Byron,  to  do  with  all  the  cot- 
ton or  dimity  that  ever  was  printed  ?  But 
let  us  not  repine  :  that  very  plastic  char- 
acter is  our  greatest  blessing." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  that  it  always  exists," 
said  the  doctor,  dubiously,  as  though  his 
own  experience  pointed  otherwise. 

**  Well,  go  ahead  ! "  said  the  skipper, 
who  evidently  disliked  the  digression  tnus 
interrupting  the  Adjutant's  storv. 

"  Well,  we  marched  along,  looiing  right 
and  left  at  the  pretty  faces — and  there 
were  plenty  of  them,  too— that  a  momen- 
tary curiosity  drew  to  the  windows;  but, 
altliough  we  smiled,  and  ogled,  and  leered, 
as  only  a  newly  arrived  regiment  can  smile, 
ogle,  or  leer,  by  all  that's  provoking  we 
might  as  well  have  wasted  our  blandish- 
ments upon  the  Presbyterian  meeting- 
house that  frowned  upon  us  with  its  high- 
pitched  roof  and  round  windows. 

"  *  Droll  people,  these,'  said  one  ;  *  Ray- 
ther  rum  ones,  cried  another  ;  *  The  black 
north,  by  Jove  !'  said  a  third  :  and  so  wo 
went  along  to  the  barracks,  somewhat  dis- 
pleased to  think  that,  though  the  18th 
were  slow,  they  might  have  met  their 
match. 

'*  Disappointed,  as  we  undoubtedly  felt, 
at  tlie  little  enthusiasm  that  marked  our 
entreey  wo  still  resolved  to  persist  in  our 
oridnal  plan,  and,  accordingly,  early  the 
following  morning,  announced  our  inten- 
tion of  giving  amateur  theatricals.  The 
Mayor,  who  called  upon  our  Colonel,  was 
the  first  to  learn  this,  and  received  the 
information  with  pretty  much  the  same 
kind  of  look  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury might  be  supposed  to  assume,  if  re- 
quested by  a  friend  to  ride  *a  Derby.' 
The  incredulous  expression  of  the  poor 
man's  face,  as  he  turned  from  one  of  us  to 
the  other,   evidently    canvassing    in    his 


mind  whether  we  might  not,  by  boo 
special  dispensation  of  Providence,  be  al 
insane,  I  snail  never  forget. 

"  His   visit    was    a   very    short    one 
whether  concluding    that    we  were  no 
quite  safe  company,  or  whether  our  notif 
cation   was  too  much  for   his  nervei^ 
know  not. 

**  We  were  not  to  bo  balked,  however 
our  plans  for  gayety,  long-planned  am 
conned  over,  were  soon  announced  in  al 
form ;  and  though  we  made  efforts  almofi 
superhuman  in  the  cause,  our  plays  wer 
performed  to  empty  benches,  our  bail 
were  unattended,  our  pic-nic  invitation; 
politely  declined,  and,  in  a  word,  all  ou 
advances  treated  with  a  cold  and  chilliBg 
politeness,  that  plainly  said,  *  We'll  none 
of  you.' 

•*  Each  day  brought  some  new  discom- 
fiture, and,  as  we  met  at  mess,  instead  of 
having,  as  heretofore,  some  prospect  of 
pleasure  and  amusement  to  chat  over,  it 
was  only  to  talk  gloomily  over  our  mifie- 
rable  failures,  and  lament  the  dretiy 
quarters  that  our  fates  had  doomed  us  ta 

'*  Some  months  wore  on  in  this  fashioDi 
and  at  length — what  will  not  time  do?— 
we  began,  by  degrees,  to  forget  our  vo«. 
Some  of  us  took  to  late  hours  and  brandj 
and  water ;  others  got  sentimental,  ma 
wrote  journals,  and  novels,  and  poetiy; 
some  made  acquaintances  among  tlie 
townspeople,  and  cut  in  to  a  quiet  rubber 
to  pass  the  evening  ;  while  another  detach- 
ment, among  which  I  was,  got  up  a  little 
love  affair  to  while  away  the  tedious  boon) 
and  cheat  the  lazy  sun. 

**  I  have  already  said  something  of  my 
taste  in  beauty  ;  now,  Mrs.  Boggs  was  ex- 
actly the  style  of  woman  I  fancied.  She 
was  a  widow ;  she  had  black  eyes— net 
your  jet-black,  sparkling,  Dutch-doll  eyes, 
that  roll  about  and  twinkle,  but  mean 
nothing — no ;  hers  had  a  soft,  subdued, 
downcast,  pensive  look  about  them,  and 
were  fully  as  melting  a  pair  of  orbs  as  any 
blue  eyes  you  ever  looked  at. 

**  Then,  she  had  a  short  upper  lip,  and 
sweet  teeth  ;  by  Jove,  they  were  peariil 
and  she  showed  them,  too,  pretty  often. 
Her  figure  was  well  rounded,  plump,  and 
what  the  French  call  nefte.  To  complete 
all,  her  instep  and  ankle  were  uiiexcep" 
tional ;  and  lastly,  her  jointure  was  seyfli 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  with  a  triile 
of  eight  thousand  more,  that  the  We 
lamented  Boggs  bequeathed,  when,  after 
four  months  oi  uninterrupted  bliss,  he  hft 
Derry  for  another  world. 

"  When  chance  first  threw  me  in  to 
way  of  the  fair  widow,  some  casual  ooii' 
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ddenco  of  opinion  happened  to  raise  me 
in  her  estimation,  ana  I  soon  afterward 
received  an  invitation  to  a  small  evening 
party  at  her  house,  to  which  I  alone  of 
the  regiment  was  asked. 

**  I  shall  not  weary  you  with  the  details 
of  my  intimacy  :  it  is  enough  that  I  tell 
you  I  fell  desperately  in  love.  I  began  by 
visiting  twice  or  thncc  a  week,  and,  in  less 
than  two  months,  snent  every  morning  at 
her  house,  and  rarely  left  it  till  the '  Roast 
beef  announced  mess. 

*'I  soon  discovered  the  widow's  cue; 
she  was  serious.  Now^  I  had  conducted 
all  manner  of  flirtations  in  my  previous 
life;  timid  young  ladies,  manly  youn^ 
ladies,  musical,  artistical,  poetical,  ana 
hysterical.  Bless  you,  I  knew  them  all  bv 
heart ;  but  never  before  had  I  to  deal  witn 
a  serious  one,  and  a  widow  to  boot.  The 
case  was  a  trying  one.  For  some  weeks  it 
was  all  very  up-hill  work  ;  all  the  red  shot 
of  warm  affection  I  used  to  pour  in  on 
other  occasions  was  of  no  use  here.  The 
lang;uage  of  love,  in  which  I  was  no  mean 
proficient,  availed  me  not.  Compliments 
and  flattery,  those  rare  skirmishers  before 
the  engagement,  were  denied  me ;  and  I 
yerilv  tliink  that  a  tender  squeeze  of  the 
hand  would  have  cost  me  my  dismissal. 

**  *  How  very  slow,  all  this  !  *  thought  I, 
as,  at  the  end  of  two  months'  siege,  1  still 
found  myself  seated  in  the  trenches,  and 
not  a  single  breach  in  the  foHress ;  *  but, 
to  be  sure,  it's  the  way  they  have  m  the 
north,  and  one  must  be  patient.' 

**  While  thus  I  was  in  no  very  sanguine 
frame  of  mind  as  to  my  prospect,  in 
reality  my  progress  was  very  considerable. 
Having  become  a  member  of  Mr.  M'Phun's 
congregation,  I  was  gradually  rising  in  the 
estimation  of  the  widow  and  her  friends, 
whom  my  constant  attendance  at  meeting, 
and  my  very  serious  demeanor,  had  so  far 
impressed,  that  very  gi*ave  deliberation 
was  held  whether  I  should  not  be  made  an 
elder  at  the  next  brevet. 

**  If  the  Widow  Boggs  had  not  been  a 
very  lovely  and  wealthy  widow— had  she 
not  possessed  the  eyes,  lips,  hips,  ankles, 
and  jointure  aforesaid — I  honestly  avow 
that  neither  the  charms  of  that  sweet  man 
Mr.  M'Phun's  eloquence,  nor  even  the 
flattering  distinction  in  store  for  me, 
would  have  induced  me  to  prolong  my 
suit.  However,  I  was  not  going  to  despair 
when  in  sight  of  land.  The  widow  was 
evidently  softened.  A  little  time  longer, 
and  the  most  scrupulous  moralist,  the 
most  rigid  advocate  for  employing  time 
wisely,  could  not  have  objected  to  my 
daily  system  of  courtship.     It  was  none  of 


your  sighing,  dying,  ogling,  hand-squeez- 
ing, waist-pressing,  oath-sweanng,  ever- 
lastmg-adonng  affairs,  with  an  interchange 
of  rings  and  lockets  ;  not  a  bit  of  it.  It 
was  confoundedly  like  a  controversial 
meeting  at  the  Rotunda,  and  I  myself  had 
a  far  greater  resemblance  to  Father  Tom 
Maguirc  than  a  gay  Lothano. 

'*  After  all,  when  mess-time  came,  when 
tho  ^  Roast  beef '  played,  and  we  assembled 
at  dinner,  and  the  soup  and  fish  had  gone 
round,  with  two  glasses  of  sherry  in,  my 
spirits  rallied,  and  a  very  jolly  evening 
consoled  me  for  all  my  fatigues  and  exer« 
tions,  and  supplied  me  with  energy  for  the 
morrow  ;  for,  let  me  observe  here,  that  I 
only  made  love  before  dinner.  The  eve- 
nings I  reserved  for  myself,  assuring  Mre. 
Boggs  that  my  regimental  duties  required 
all  my  time  after  mess  hour,  in  which  I 
was  perfectly  coiTect ;  for  at  six  we  dined  ; 
at  seven  I  opened  the  claret  No.  1 ;  at 
eight  I  had  uncorked  my  second  bottle; 
by  half-past  eight  I  was  returning  to  the 
snerry ;  and  at  ten,  punctual  to  the  mo- 
ment, I  was  repairing  to  my  Quarters  on 
the  back  of  my  servant,  Tim  Daly,  who 
had  carried  me  safely  for  eight  years,  with- 
out a  single  mistake,  as  the  lox-hunters 
say.  This  was  a  way  wo  had  in  the  — th. 
Every  man  was  carried  away  from  mess, 
some  sooner,  some  later.  I  was  always  an 
early  riser,  and  went  betimes. 

"Now.,  although  I  had  very  abundant 
nroof,  from  circumstantial  evidence,  that 
I  was  nightly  removed  from  the  mess-room 
to  my  bed  in  the  mode  I  mention,  it  would 
have  puzzled  me  sorely  to  prove  the  fact  in 
any  direct  way  ;  inasmuch  as,  by  half-past 
nine,  as  the  clock  chimed,  and  Tim  enter- 
ed to  take  me,  I  was  very  innocent  of  all 
that  was  going  on,  and,  except  a  certain 
vague  sense  of  regret  at  leaving  the  decan- 
ter, felt  nothing  whatever. 

"It  so  chanced — what  mere  trifles  are 
we  ruled  by  in  our  destiny  ! — that  just  as 
my  suit  with  the  widow  nad  assumed  its 
most  favorable  footing,  old  General  Hinks, 
that  commanded  the  district,  announced 
his  coming  over  to  inspect  our  regiment. 
Over  ho  came  accordingly,  and,  to  be  sure, 
we  had  a  day  of  it.  "tt  e  were  paraded  for 
six  mortal  hours  ;  then  we  were  marching 
and  countermarching ;  moving  into  line  ; 
back  again  into  column;  now  forming 
open  column,  then  into  square  ;  till,  at 
last,  we  began  to  think  that  the  old  Gene- 
ral was  like  the  Flying  Dutchman,  and  was 
probably  condemned  to  keep  on  drilling 
us  to  the  day  of  judgment.  To  be  sure,  he 
enlivened  the  proceeding  to  me  by  pro- 
nouncing the  regiment  the  worst-aruled 
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and  appointed  corps  in  the  service,  and 
the  Adjutant  (me ! )  the  stupidest  dander^ 
head — these  were  his  words — he  had  ever 
met  with. 

" ^ Never  mind,'  thought  I ;  'a  few 
days  more,  and  it's  little  I'll  care  for  the 
eighteen  maneuvers.  It's  small  trouble 
your  eyes  right,  or  your  left  shoulders  for- 
ward, will  give  me.  I'll  sell  out,  and  with 
the  Widow  Boggs  and  seven  hundred  a 
year — ^but  no  matter.' 

'^  This  confounded  inspection  lasted  till 
half -past  five  in  the  afternoon  ;  so  that  our 
mess  was  delayed  a  full   hour  in  conse- 

Juence,  and  it  was  past  seven  as  we  sat 
own  to  dinner.  Our  faces  were  grim 
enough  as  we  met  together  at  first ;  but 
what  will  not  a  good  dinner  and  good  wine 
do  for  the  surliest  party  ?  By  eight  o'clock 
we  began  to  feel  somewhat  more  convivial- 
ly  disposed  ;  and,  before  nine,  the  decan- 
ters were  performing  a  quick  step  round 
the  table,  in  a  fashion  very  exhilarating 
and  very  jovial  to  look  at. 

"  *  No  flinching  to-night,'  said  the  senior 
Major.  *  We've  had  a  severe  day  ;  lot  us 
also  have  a  merry  evening.' 

'*  *  By  Jove  I    Ormond,'  cried  another, 

*  we  must  not  leave  this  to-night.  Con- 
found the  old  humbugs  and  their  musty 
whist  party  ;  throw  them  over.' 

"*I  say,  Adjutant,'  said  Forbes,  ad- 
dressing me,  'you've  nothing  particular  to 
say  to  the  fair  widow  this  evening  ?  You'll 
not  bolt,  I  hope  ? ' 

'*  *  That  he  shan't,'  said  one  near  me  ; 

*  he  must  make  up  for  his  absence  to-mor- 
row, for  to-night  we  all  stand  fast' 

**  *  Besides,' said  another,  *  she's  at  meet- 
ing bv  this.  Old — what-d'ye-call-him  ? — 
is  at  lourteenthly  before  now.' 

*' '  A  note  for  you,  sir,'  said  the  mess 
waiter,  presenting  me  with  a  rose-colored 
three-cornered  billet.  It  was  from  la  clwre 
Boggs  herself,  and  ran  thus  : 

'* '  Dear  Sib, — Mr.  MThun  and  a  few 
friends  are  coming  to  tea  at  my  house  after 
meeting :  perhaps  you  will  also  favor  us 
with  your  company. 

" '  Yours  truly, 

" '  Eliza  Boogs.' 

'^  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Quit  the  mess 
— ^leave  a  jolly  party  just  at  the  joUiest 
moment— exchange  Lantte  and  red  hermi- 
tage for  a  Boirie  of  elders,  presided  over 
by  that  sweet  man,  Mr.  M'Phun  !  It  was 
too  bad  1 — but  then,  how  much  was  in  the 
scale  ?  What  would  the  widow  say  if  I 
declined  ?  What  would  she  think  ?  I 
well    knew   that    the    invitation   meant 


nothing  less  than  a  full-dress  parade  of  me 
before  her  friends,  and  that  to  decline  was 
perhaps  to  forfeit  all  my  hopes  in  that 
quarter  for  ever. 

**  *  Any  answer,  sir  ? '  said  the  waiter. 

**  *  Yes,'  said  I,  in  a  half -whisper,  *I'll 
go — tell  the  servant,  I'll  go.' 

'*  At  this  moment  my  tender  epistle  was 
subtracted  from  before  me,  and,  ere  I  had 
turned  round,  had  made  the  tear  of  half 
the  table.  I  never  perceived  the  circum- 
stance, however,  and  filling  my  glass,  pro- 
fessed my  resolve  to  sit  to  the  last,  with  a 
mental  reserve  to  take  my  departure  at  the 
very  first  opportunity.  Ormond  and  the 
Paymaster  quitted  the  room  for  a  moment, 
as  if  to  give  orders  for  a  broil  at  twelve, 
and  now  all  seemed  to  promise  a  very  con- 
vivial and  well-sustained  party  for  the 
night. 

<''Is  that  all  arranged?'  inquired  the 
Major,  as  Ormond  entered. 

***  All  right,'  said  he  ;  'and  now  let  as 
have  a  bumper  and  a  song.  Adjutant,  old 
boy,  give  us  a  chant.' 

"What  shall  it  be,  then  ?"  inquired  I, 
anxious  to  cover  my  intended  retreat  by 
any  ap})earance  of  joviality. 

**  *  Give  us — 

**  When  I  was  in  the  Fiisilien 
Some  fourteen  years  ago." ' 

** '  No,  no  5  confound  it !  I've  heard 
nothing  else  since  I  joined  the  regiment. 
Let  us  have  the  "  Paymaster's  Dau^ter." ' 

"  *  Ah  1  that's  pathetic ;  I  like  that,' 
lisped  a  young  Ensign. 

"  *  If  I'm  to  have  a  vote,'  grunted  out 
the  senior  Major,  '  I  pronounce  for  "  West 
India  Quarters*"' 

'''Yes,  ves,'  said  half  a  dozen  Toices 
together,  '  let's  have  "  West  India  Quar- 
ters." Come,  g^ve  him  a  glass  of  sherry, 
and  let  him  begin.' 

"  I  had  scarcely  finished  off  my  glass, 
and  cleared  my  throat  for  my  song,  when 
the  clock  on  the  chimney-^iece  chimed 
half-past  nine,  and  the  same  instant  I  felt 
a  heavy  hand  fall  upon  my  shoulder.  I 
turned,  and  beheld  my  servant,  Tim. 
This,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  was  the 
hour  at  which  Tim  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  me  home  to  my  quarters;  and, 
though  we  had  dined  an  hour  later,  he 
took  no  notice  of  the  circumstance,  but, 
true  to  his  custom,  he  was  behind  my 
chair.  A  very  cursory  glance  at  my  'fv 
miliar '  was  quite  sumcient  to  show  me 
that  we  had  somehow  changed  sides  ;  for 
Tim,  who  was  habitually  the  most  sober 
of  mankind,  was,  on  the  present  occasion. 
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exceedingly  drunk,  while  I,  a  full  hour 
before  that  consummation^  was  perfectly 
sober. 

"*What  d'ye  want,  sir?'  inquired  I, 
with  something  of  severity  in  my  manner. 

"'Come  home/  said  Tim,  with  a  hiccup 
that  Bet  the  whole  table  in  a  roar. 

"'Leave  the  room  this  instant,'  said  I, 
feeling  wrath  at  bein^  thus  ^lade  a  butt 
of  for  his  offenses.  'Leave  tlie  room,  or 
ril  kick  you  out  of  it.'  Now  tliis,  ]ct  mc 
add  in  a  parenthesis,  was  somewhat  of  a 
boast,  for  Tim  was  six  feet  three,  and 
itrong  in  proportion,  and,  when  in  liquor, 
fearless  as  a  ti^er. 

" '  You'll  kick  mo  out  of  the  room— eh  ! 
will  you  ?  Try— only  try  it,  that's  all.' 
Here  a  new  roar  of  laughter  burst  forth, 
while  Tim,  again  placing  an  enormous  paw 
njwn  my  shoulder,  continued,  'Don't  be 
Biting  there,  making  a  baste  of  yourself, 
when  you've  got  enough.  Don't  you  see 
joo're  drunk  r ' 

"I  sprang  to  my  legs  on  this,  and  made 
a  rush  to  the    fireplace,    to  secure    the 
poker;  but  Tim  was  beforehand  with  me, 
and  seizing  me  by  the  waist  with   both 
hands,  flung  me  across  his  shoulders,  as 
though  I  were  a  baby,  saying,  at  the  same 
time, '  I'll  take  you  away  at  half-past  eight, 
to-morrow,  av  you're  as  rampageous  again.' 
I  kicked,  I  plunged,  I  swore,  I  threatened, 
I  even  begged  and  implored  to  bo  set  down; 
hat,  whether  my  voice  was  lost  in  the  up- 
lOir  /u-ound  me,  or  that  Tim  only  regard- 
ed my  denunciations  in  the  light  of  curs- 
ing, I  know  not,  but  he  carried  me  bodily 
down  the  stairs,  steadying  himself  by  one 
hand  on  tho  banisters,  while  with  the  other 
he  held  me  as  in  a  vice.     I  had  but  one 
consolation  all  this  while  ;   it  was  this, 
that,  as  my  quarters  lay  immediately  be- 
hind  the    mess-room,    Tim's    excursion 
would  soon  come  to  an  end,  and  I  should 
be  free  once  more ;  but  guess  my  terror  to 
find  that  the  drunken  scoundrel,  instead 
^  Stingy  as  usual,  to  the  left,  turned  short 
tothe  nght  hand,  and  marched  boldly  into 
Ship  Qoay  street.     Every  window  in  the 
mess-room  was  filled  with  our  fellows,  ab- 
•olutely  shouting  with  laughter.     'Go  it, 
Em  I-that'g the  fellow  !— hold  him  tight ! 
—never  let  go  I '  cried  a  dozen  voices ;  while 
tt«  wretch,  with  the  tenacity  of  drunken- 
^  gripped  mc  still  harder,  and  took  his 
^7  'lown  tho  middle  of  the  street 

"It  was  a  beautiful  evening  in  July,  a 
^t  summer  night,  as  I  made  this  pleasmg 
excursion  down  tho  most  frequented  tho- 
i<OQgh(are  in  the  maiden  city  ;  my  strug- 
i^  every  moment  exciting  roars  of  laugh- 
VBT  from  an  increasing  crowd  of  spectators, 


who  seemed  scarcely  less  amused  than  puz- 
zled at  the  exhibition.  In  the  midst  of  a 
torrent  of  imprecations  against  my  tor- 
turer, a  loud  noise  attracted  me.  I  turned 
my  head,  and  saw — horror  of  horrors ! — 
the  door  of  the  meeting-house  just  flung 
oixjn,  and  the  congi-cgation  issuing  forth 
671  masse.  Is  it  any  wonder  if  I  remember 
no  more  ?  There  I  was,  the  chosen  one 
of  tho  Widow  Bogffs — the  elder  elect — the 
favored  friend  and  admired  associate  of 
Mr.  M'Phun,  taking  an  airing  on  a  sum- 
mer's evening  on  the  back  of  a  drunken 
Irishman.  Oh  !  the  thought  was  horrible  ; 
and,  certainly,  the  short  and  pithy  epi- 
thets by  which  I  was  characterized  in  the 
crowd,  neither  improved  my  temper  nor 
assuaged  my  wnith ;  and  I  feel  bound  to 
confess  that  my  own  language  was  neither 
serious  nor  becoming.  Tim,  however, 
cared  little  for  all  this,  and  pursued  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way  through  the  whole 
crowd,  nor  stopped  till,  having  made  half 
the  circuit  of  the  wall,  he  deposited  me 
safe  at  my  own  door,  adding,  as  he  set  me 
down,  '  Oh  I  av  you're  as  throublcsome 
every  evening,  it's  a  wheelbarrow  I'll  be 
obleeged  to  bring  for  you.' 

"The  next  day  I  obtained  a  short  leave 
of  absence,  and,  ere  a  fortnight  expired, 
exchanged  into  the  — tli, preferring  Halifax 
itself  to  the  ridicule  that  awaited  me  in 
Londonderry." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

FRED  power's  ADVENTURE  LN  PHnjPSTOWN. 

The  lazy  hours  of  the  long  summer  day 
crept  slowly  over.  The  sea,  unbroken  by 
foam  or  ripple,  shone  like  a  broad  blue 
mirror,  reflecting  here  and  there  some 
fleecy  patches  of  snow-white  cloud  as  they 
stood  unmoved  in  the  sky.  The  good  ship 
rocked  to  and  fro  with  a  heavy  and  lum- 
bering motion ;  the  cordage  rattled  ;  the 
bulkheads  creaked  ;  the  sails  flapped  lazi- 
ly against  the  masts ;  the  very  sea-gulls 
seemed  to  sleep  as  they  rested  on  the  long 
swell  that  bore  them  along  ;  and  every- 
thing in  sea  and  sky  bes})oke  the  calm. 
No  sailor  trod  tlie  cfeck  ;  no  watch  was 
stirring  ;  the  very  tiller  ropes  were  de- 
serted ;  and,  as  they  traversed  backwai-d 
and  forward  with  every  roll  of  the  vessel, 
told  that  we  had  no  steerage  way,  and  lay 
a  mere  log  upon  the  water. 

I  sat  alone  in  the  bow,  and  fell  into  a 
musing  flt  upon  the  past  and  the  future. 
How  happily  for  us  is  it  ordained  that, 
in  the  most  stirring  existences,  there  are 
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every  here  and  there  such  little  resting-spots 
of  reflection,  from  which,  as  from  some 
eminence,  we  look  back  upon  the  road  we 
have  been  treading  in  life,  and  cast  a 
wistful  glance  at  the  dark  vista  before  us  ! 
When  ni'st  we  set  out  upon  our  worldly 
pilgrimage,  these  are,  indeed,  precious  mo- 
ments, wlien,  with  buoyant  heart  and  spirit 
high,  believing  all  things,  trusting  all 
things,  our  very  youth  comes  back  to  us, 
reflected  from  every  object  wc  meet ;  and, 
like  Narcissus,  we  are  but  worshiping  our 
own  image  in  the  water.  As  we  go  on  in 
life,  the  cares,  the  anxieties,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world,  engross  us  more  and 
more  ;  and  such  moments  become  fewer 
and  shorter.  Many  a  bright  dream  has 
been  dissolved,  many  a  fairy  vision   re- 

E laced,  by  some  dark  reality ;  blighted 
opes,  false  friendships,  have  gradually 
worn  callous  the  heart  once  alive  to  every 
gentle  feeling,  and  time  begins  to  tell  upon 
us  ;  yet  still,  as  the  well-remembered  mel- 
ody to  which  we  listened  with  delight  in 
infancy  brings  to  our  mature  age  a  touch  of 
early  years,  so  will  the  very  association  of 
these  happy  moments  recur  to  us  in  our 
reverie,  and  make  us  young  again  in 
thought.  Then  it  is  that,  as  we  look  back 
upon  our  worldly  career,  we  become  con- 
vinced how  truly  is  the  child  the  father  of 
the  man,  how  frequently  are  the  projects 
of  our  manhood  the  fruit  of  some  boyish 
predilection ;  and  that,  in  the  emulative 
ardor  that  stirs  the  schooluoy's  heart,  we 
may  read  the  prestige  of  that  high  daring 
that  makes  a  hero  of  its  possessor. 

These  moments,  too,  are  scarcely  more 
pleasurable  than  they  are  salutary  to  us. 
Disengaged,  for  the  time,  from  every 
worldly  anxiety,  wo  pass  in  review  before 
our  own  selves,  and  m  the  solitude  of  our 
own  hearts  are  wo  judged.  That  still 
small  voice  of  conscience,  unheard  and 
unlisteiied  to  amid  the  din  and  bustle  of 
life,  speaks  audibly  to  us  now  ;  and,  while 
chastened  on  one  side  by  regrets,  we  are 
sustained  on  the  other  by  some  approving 
thought,  and,  with  many  a  sorrow  for  the 
past,  and  many  a  promise  for  the  future,  we 
begin  to  feel  "  how  good  it  is  for  us  to  be 
here." 

The  evening  wore  later ;  the  red  sun  sank 
down  upon  the  sea,  growing  larger  and 
larger  ;  the  long  line  of  mellow  gold  that 
sheeted  along  the  distant  horizon,  grew 
first  of  a  dark  ruddy  tinge,  then  paler  and 
paler,  till  it  became  almost  gray  ;  a  single 
star  shone  faintly  in  the  east,  and  darkness 
soon  set  in.  With  night  came  the  wind, 
for  almost  imperceptibly  the  sails  swelled 
slowly  out,  a  At^\t  rustle  at  the  bow  fol- 


lowed, the  ship  lay  gently  over,  and  we  were 
once  more  m  motion.  It  struck  fonr 
bells  ;  some  casual  resemblance  in  the 
sound  to  the  old  pendnlum  that  marked 
the  hour  at  my  uncle's  house,  startled  me 
so  that  I  actually  knew  not  where  I  was. 
With  lightning  speed  my  once  homerofie 
up  before  me  with  its  happy  hearts  ;  the 
old  familiar  faces  were  there ;  the  gay 
laugh  was  in  my  ears  ;  there  sat  my  dear 
old  uncle,  as  with  bright  eye  and  mellow 
voice  he  looked  a  very  welcome  to  his 
guests;  there  Boyle;  there  Considine; 
there  the  grim-visaged  portraits  that 
gniced  the  old  walls,  whose  black  oak  wain- 
scot stood  in  broad  light  and  shadow,  as  the 
blazing  turf  fire  shone  upon  it ;  there  was 
my  own  place,  now  vacant ;  methought 
my  uncle's  eye  was  turned  toward  it,  and 
that  I  heard  him  say,  **My  poor  boy,  I 
wonder  where  is  he  now  !"  Mv  \\esA 
swelled ;  my  chest  heaved ;  the  teais 
coursed  slowly  down  my  cheeks,  as  I  asked 
myself,**  Shall  I  ever  see  them  more?'-  Oh! 
how  little,  how  very  little  to  us  are  the 
accustomed  blessings  of  our  life,  till  some 
change  has  robbed  us  of  them  ;  and  hot 
dear  are  they  when  lost  to  us.  My  uncle'i 
dark  foreboding  that  we  should  never  meet 
again  on  earth  came,  for  the  first  time,fo^ 
cibly  to  my  mind,  and  my  heart  was  full 
to  bursting.  What  could  repay  me  for  the 
agony  of  that  moment,  as  I  thought  of  him 
— my  first,  my  best,  my  only  friend — whoB 
I  had  deserted  ?  and  how  gladly  would  I 
have  resigned  my  bright  day-dawn  of  am- 
bition to  be  once  more  beside  his  chair; 
to  hear  his  voice ;  to  see  his  smile  ;  to  fed 
his  love  for  me  !  A  loud  laugh  from  the 
cabin  roused  me  from  my  sad,  depressiDg 
reverie;  and,  at  the  same  instant,  Mike^ 
well-known  voice  informed  me  that  the 
Captain  was  looking  for  me  everywhere, a« 
supper  was  on  the  table.  Little  as  I  felt 
disposed  to  join  the  party  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, as  I  Knew  there  was  no  escaping 
Power,  I  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  mat-  ■ 
ters ;  so,  after  a  few  minutes,  I  followed 
Mickey  down  the  companion,  and  entered 
the  cabin. 

The  scene  before  me  "was  certainly  not  cal- 
culated to  perpetuate  depressing  thoughts. 
At  the  head  of  a  rude  old-fashioned  table, 
upon  which  figured  several  black  bottles, 
and  various  ill-looking  drinking  vessela  d 
every  shape  and  material,  sat  Fred  Power; 
on  his  right  was  placed  the  Skini)er;OB 
his  left,  the  Doctor  ;  the  bronzea,  merit- 
looking,  weather-beaten  features  of  the 
one,  contrasting  ludicrously  with  the  palei^ 
ascetic,  acute-looking  expression  of  the 
other.      Sjuirks,  more  than  half  drunk, 
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with  the  mark  of  a  red-hot  cigar  upon  nis 
nether  lip,  was  lower  down  ;  while  Major 
Monsoon,  to  preserve  the  symmetry  of  the 
party,  had  protruded  his  head,  surmounted 
by  a  huge  red  nightcap,  from  the  berth 
opposite,  and  held  out  his  goblet  to  be  re- 
plenished from  the  punch-bowl. 

''Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  thou  man 
of  Galway  I"  cried  out  Power,  as  he  point- 
ed to  a  seat,  and  pushed  a  wine-glass  toward 
me.  **Just  in  time,  too,  to  pronounce 
upon  a  new  brewery  ;  taste  that ;  a  little 
more  of  the  lemon  you  would  say,  perhaps  P 
Well,  I  agree  with  you  ;  rum  and  brandy  ; 
glenlivet  and  guara  jelly;  limes,  green 
tea,  and  a  slignt  suspicion  of  preserved 
ginger — nothing  else,  upon  honor — and  the 
most  simple  mixture  for  the  cure,  the  radi- 
cal cure,  of  blue  devils  and  debt  I  know 
of  ;  eh.  Doctor  ?  you  advise  it  yourself,  to 
be  taken  before  bedtime  ;  nothmg  inflam- 
matory in  it ;  nothing  pugnacious ;  a  mere 
circulation  of  the  better  juices  and  more 
genial  spirits  of  the  mai*Iy  clay,  without 
arousing  any  of  the  baser  passions  ;  whis- 
ky is  the  devil  for  that." 

'^  I  canna  say  that  I  dinna  like  whiskv- 
toddy,'*  said  the  Doctor ;  **  in  the  cauid 
winter  nights  it's  no  sae  bad." 

•*AhI  that's  it,"  said  Power;  "there's 
the  pull  you  Scotch  have  upon  us  poor 
Patlanders ;  cool,  calculating,  long-headed 
fellows,  you  only  come  up  to  the  mark  after 
fifteen  tumblers ;  whereas  we  hot-brained 
devils,  with  a  blood  at  212  deg.  of  Fahren- 
heit and  a  high-pressure  engine  of  good  spi- 
rits always  ready  for  an  explosion,  we  go 
clean  mad  when  tipsy  ;  not  but  I  am  f  ull v 
convinced  that  a  mad  Irishman  is  worth 
two  sane  people  of  any  other  country  under 
heaven," 

**If  you  mean  by  that  insin — insin — 
sinuation  to  imply  any  disrespect  to  the 
English,"  stuttered  out  Sparks,  "I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  for  one,  and  the  Doc- 
tor, I  am  sure,  for  another — " 

"  Na,  na,"  interrupted  the  Doctor,  "  ye 
manna  coont  upon  me  ;  I'm  no  disp6sed  to 
fecht  ower  our  liquor." 

**  Then,  Major  Monsoon,  I'm  certain—" 

*'  Are  ye,  faith  ?"  said  the  Major,  with 
a  grin  ;  ''  blessed  are  they  who  expect 
nothing— of  which  number  you  are  not— 
for  most  decidedly  you  shall  be  disap- 
pointed." 

*'  Never  mind,  Sparks,  take  the  whole 
fight  to  your  own  proper  self,  and  do  bat- 
tle like  a  man  ;  and  here  I  stand,  ready  at 
all  arms  to  prove  my  position — that  we 
drink  better,  smg  better,  court  better,  fight 
better,  and  make  better  punch  than  every 
John  Bull  from  Berwick  to  the  Land's  End. " 


Sparks,  however,  who  seemed. not  exact- 
ly sure  how  far  his  antagonist  was  disposed 
to  quiz,  relapsed  into  a  half-tipsy  expres- 
sion of  contemptuous  silence,  and  sipped 
his  liquor  without  reply. 

"  Yes,"  said  Power,  after  a  pause,  "  bad 
luck  to  it  for  whisky ;  it  nearly  got  me 
broke  once,  and  poor  Tom  O'Reilly  of  the 
6th,  too,  the  best-tempered  fellow  in  the 
service  ;  we  were  as  near  it  as  touch  and 
go  ;  and  all  for  some  confounded  Loughrea 
spirits,  that  we  believed  to  be  perfectly  in- 
nocent, and  used  to  swill  away  freely,  with- 
out suspicion  of  any  kind." 

**  Let's  hear  the  story,"  said  I,  "  by  all 
means." 

"  It's  not  a  long  one,"  said  Power ;  *'  so 
I  don't  care  if  I  tell  it ;  and  besides,  if  I 
make  a  clean  breast  of  my  own  sins,  I'll 
insist  upon  Monsoon's  telling  you  after- 
ward how  he  stocked  his  cellar  m  Cadiz  ; 
eh,  Major  ?  there's  worse  tipple  than  the 
King  of  Spain's  sherry  ?" 

**  You  shall  judge  for  yourself,  old  boy," 
said  Monsoon,  good-humoredly ;  ^'  and,  as 
for  the  narrative,  it  is  equally  at  your  ser- 
vice. Of  course,  it  goes  no  further.  The 
Commander-in-Chief,  long  life  to  him  !  is 
a  glorious  fellow ;  but  he  has  no  more 
idea  of  a  joke  than  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  it  might  chance  to  reach  him." 

"  Recount,  and  fear  not ! "  cried  Power, 
"we  are  discreet  as  the  worshipful  com- 
pany of  apothecaries." 

**But  you  forget  you  are  to  lead  the 
way." 

**  Here  goes,  then,"  said  the  jolly  Cap- 
tain ;  *'  not  that  the  story  has  any  merit 
in  it,  but  the  moral  is  beautiful. 

**  Ireland,  to  be  sure,  is  a  beautiful  coun- 
try, but  somehow  it  would  prove  a  very 
dull  one  to  be  quartered  in,  if  it  were  not 
that  the  people  seem  to  have  a  natural 
taste  for  the  army.  From  the  belle  of 
Merrion  square  down  to  the  innkeeper's 
daughter  in  Tralee,  the  loveliest  part  of  the 
creation  seem  to  have  a  perfect  apprecia- 
tion of  our  high  acquirements  and  advan- 
tages ;  and,  in  no  other  part  of  the  globe, 
the  Tonga  Islands  included,  is  a  red  coat 
more  in  favor.  To  be  sure,  they  would  be 
very  ungrateful  if  it  were  not  the  case ;  for 
we,  upon  our  sides,  leave  no  stone  unturn- 
ed to  make  ourselves  agreeable.  We  ride, 
drink,  play,  and  make  love  to  the  ladies, 
from  Faii'head  to  Killamey,  in  a  way  great- 
ly calculated  to  render  us  popular ;  and, 
as  far  as  making  the  time  pass  pleasantly, 
we  are  the  boys  for  the  *  greatest  happi- 
ness '  principle.  I  repeat  it ;  we  deserve 
our  popularity.  Which  of  us  does  not  get 
head  and  ears  in  debt  with  garrison  balls 
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and  steeple-chases,  picnics,  regattas,  and 
the  thousand-and-one  inventions  to  ^et 
rid  of  one's  spare  cash,  so  called  for  being 
so  sparingly  dealt  out  by  our  governors  r 
Now  and  then,  too,  when  all  else  fails,  we 
take  a  newly-joined  Ensign,  and  make  him 
marry  some  pretty  but  penniless  lass,  in  a 
country  town,  just  to  show  the  rest  that 
we  are  not  jokmg,  but  have  serious  ideas 
of  matrimony,  in  the  midst  of  all  our  flir- 
tations. If  it  were  all  like  this,  the  Green 
Isle  would  be  a  paradise  ;  but,  unluckily, 
every  now  and  then,  one  is  condemned  to 
some  infernal  place,  where  there  is  neither 
a  prettj[  face  nor  tight  ankle  ;  where  the 
priest  himself  is  not  a  good  fellow ;  and 
Jong,  ill-paved,  straggling  streets,  filled,  on 
market  days,  with  booths  of  striped  calico 
and  soapy  cheese,  is  the  onlv  promenade  ; 
and  a  ruinous  barrack,  with  moldy  walls 
and  a  tumbling  chimney,  the  onlv  quarters. 

*'In  vain,  on  your  return  from  your 
morning  stroll  or  afternoon  canter,  you 
look  on  the  chimney-piece  for  a  shower  of 
visiting  cards  and  pink  notes  of  invita- 
tion ;  m  vain  you  ask  your  servant  has  any 
one  called.  Alas  !  your  only  visitor  has 
been  the  ganger,  to  demand  a  party  to  as- 
sist in  still-hunting,  amid  that  interesting 
class  of  the  population  who,  having  noth- 
ing to  eat,  are  engaged  in  devising  drink, 
and  care  as  much  for  the  life  of  a  redcoat 
as  you  do  for  that  of  a  crow  or  a  curlew. 
This  may  seem  overdrawn ;  but  I  would 
ask  you,  were  you  ever  for  your  sins  nuar- 
tered  in  that  capital  city  of  the  Bog  of  Al- 
len they  call  Philipstown  ?  Oh,  but  it  is  a 
romantic  spot!  They  tell  us  somewhere 
that  much  of  the  expression  of  the  human 
face  divine  depends  upon  the  objects 
which  constantly  surround  us.  Thus  the 
inhabitants  of  mountain  districts  imbibe, 
as  it  were,  a  certain  bold  and  daring  char- 
acter of  expression  from  the  scenery,  very 
different  from  the  placid  and  monotonous 
look  of  those  who  dwell  in  plains  and  val- 
leys ;  and  I  can  certainly  credit  the  theory 
in  this  instance,  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  you  meet  has  a  brown,  baked, 
scruffy,  tui-f-like  face,  that  fully  satisfies 
you  that,  if  Adam  were  formed  of  clay, 
the  Philipstown  people  were  worse  treated, 
and  only  made  of  bog  mold. 

"  Well,  one  fine  morning,  poor  Tom  and 
myself  were  marched  off  from  Birr,  where 
one  might  *  live  and  love  forever,*  to  take 
up  our  quarters  at  this  sweet  spot.  Little 
we  knew  of  Philipstown,  and,  like  my 
friend  the  Adjutant  there,  when  he  laid 
siege  to  Derry,  we  made  our  entree  with 
all  the  pomp  we  could  muster,  and  thon^h 
we  had  no  band,  our  drums  and  fifes  did 


duty  for  it ;  and  we  bmshed  along  throngh 
tun-creels  and  wicker-baskets  of  new 
brogues  that  obstructed  the  street  till  w 
reached  the  barrack,  the  only  testimony  of 
admiration  we  met  with  being,  I  fed 
bound  to  admit,  from  a  ragged  urchin  of 
ten  years,  who,  with  a  wattle  in  his  hand, 
imitated  me  as  I  marched  along,  and, 
when  I  cried  halt,  took  his  leave  of  nsbf 
dexterously  fixing  his  thumb  to  the  sided 
his  nose  and  outstretching  his  fingers,  uif 
thus  to  convey  a  very  strong  hint  that  vs 
were  not  half  so  fine  fellows  as  we  thought 
ourselves.  Well,  four  mortal  somiMr 
months  of  hot  sun  and  cloudless  sky  went 
over,  and  still  we  lingered  in  that  vile  Til- 
lage, the  everlasting  monotony  of  our 
days  being  marked  by  the  same  brief  mon- 
ing  drill,  the  same  blne-lcgged  chicken 
dinner,  the  same  smoky  Loughrea  whisky, 
and  the  same  evening  stroll  fdongthecanial 
bank  to  watch  for  the  Dublin  packet-boat, 
with  its  never-varying  cargo  of  cattle- 
dealers,  priests,  and  peelers  on  their  way  to 
the  west  country,  as  though  the  deniand 
for  such  colonial  productions  in  theseparti 
was  insatiable.  This  was  pleasant,  yoo 
will  say  ;  but  what  was  to  lie  done  ?  We 
had  nothing  else.  Now,  nothing  saps  a 
man's  temper  like  ennui.  The  crankTr 
peevish  people  one  meets  with  would  fie 
excellent  folk,  if  they  only  had  something 
to  do.  As  for  us,  I'll  venture  to  say  two 
men  more  disposed  to  go  pleasantly  down 
the  current  of  life  it  were  hard  to  meet 
with  ;  and  yet,  such  was  the  consequence 
of  these  confounded  four  months'  seques- 
tration from  all  other  society,  we  beoune 
sour  and  cross-grained ;  everlastingly  dis- 
puting about  trifles,  and  continually  ai;^ 
mg  about  matters  which  neither  were  in* 
terested  in,  nor,  indeed,  knew  anything 
about.  There  were,  it  is  true,  few  topici 
to  discuss  ;  newspapers  we  never  saw ; 
sporting  there  was  none ;  but,  then,  the 
drill,  the  return  of  duty,  the  probable 
chances  of  our  being  ordered  for  servioe^ 
were  all  daily  subjects  to  be  talked  over, 
and  usually  with  considerable  asperity  and 
bitterness.  One  point,  however,  alwaji 
served  us  when  hard  pushed  for  a  bone  of 
contention,  and  which,  begun  by  amen 
accident  at  first,  gradually  increased  to  a 
sore  and  peevish  subject,  and  finally  led  to 
the  consequences  which  I  have  hinted  at 
in  the  beginning.  This  was  no  less  than 
the  respective  merits  of  our  mutual  fiO^ 
vants  ;  each  everlastingly  indulging  in  t 
tirade  against  the  other  for  awkwardnefli 
incivility,  unhandiness  —  charges,  I  >B 
bound  to  confess,  most  amply  proved  on 
either  side. 
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***"Well,  I  am  sure,  O'Reilly,  if  you  can 
Btand  thai  fellow, — ^it's  no  anair  of  mine, 
bat  such  an  ungainly  savage  I  never  met,' 
I  would  say. 

"  To  which  he  would  reply, '  Bad  enough 
he  is,  certainly ;  but,  by  Jove  !  when  I 
only  think  of  your  Hottentot,  I  feel  grate- 
fol'for  what  Fve  got' 

''Then  ensued  a  discussion,  with  attack, 
rejoinder,  charge,  and  recrimination,  till 
we  retired  for  the  nisht,  wearied  with  our 
exertions,  and  not  a  little  ashamed  of  our- 
selves at  bottom  for  our  absurd  warmth 
end  excitement.  In  the  morning  the 
matter  would  be  rigidly  avoided  by  each 

Kty  until  some  chance  occasion  had 
aght  it  on  the  tapis^  when  hostilities 
woald  be  immediately  renewed,  and  carried 
on  with  the  same  vigor,  to  end  as  before. 

''  In  this  agreeable  state  of  matters  we 
Mt,  one  warm  summer  evening,  before  the 
mess-room,  under  the  shade  of  a  canvas 
awning,  discussing,  by  way  of  refrigerant, 
onr  eighth  tumbler  of  whisky  punch.  We 
had,  as  usual,  been  jarring  away  about 
ivervthing  under  heaven.  A  lately  ar- 
riyea  pos^haise,  with  an  old,  stiff-looking 
gentleman  in  a  queue,  had  formed  a  kind 
u  '  godsend'  for  debate,  as  to  who  he  was, 
whither  he  was  goin^,  whether  he  really 
had  intended  to  spend  the  night  there,  or 
that  he  only  put  up  because  the  chaise  was 
broken ;  each,  as  was  customary,  main- 
taining his  own  opinion  with  an  obstinacy 
ve  have  often  since  laughed  at,  though,  at 
die  time,  we  had  few  mirthful  thoughts 
ibout  the  matter. 

"As  the  debate  waxed  warm,  O'Reilly 
■nerted  that  he  positively  knew  the  indi- 
vidnal  in  (question  to  be  a  United  Irish- 
man, travelmg  with  instructions  from  the 
French  government,  while  I  laughed  him 
to  acorn  by  swearing  that  he  was  the  rec- 
tor of  Tyrrell's  Pass ;  that  I  knew  him 
well;  and,  moreover,  that  he  was  the 
worst  preacher  in  Ireland.  Singular 
enongh  it  was,  that  all  this  while    the 

anted  identity  was  himself  standing 
ly  at  the  inn  window,  with  his  snuff- 
box in  his  hand,  leisurely  surveying  us  as 
we  sat,  appearing,  at  least,  to  take  a  very 
lively  interest  in  our  debate. 

"'Come  now,'  said  O'Beilly,  'there's 
only  one  way  to  conclude  this,  and  make 

Eu  pay  for  your  obstinacy.   What  will  you 
t  that  he's  the  rector  of  Tyrrell's  Pass  ? ' 
^  *  Wbai  odds  will  you  take  that  he's 
Wolfe  Tone  ? '  iuqnirea  I,  sneeringly. 

'''Five  to  one  against  the  rector,'  said 
he  exnltinffly. 

'*  *  An  elephant'B  molar  to  a  toothpick 
agiinat  Wolfe  Tone,'  cried  I. 


*'  *Ten  pounds  even  that  I'm  nearer  the 
mark  than  you,'  said  Tom,  with  a  smash 
of  his  fist  upon  the  table. 

***Done,'  said  I — 'done.  But  how  are 
we  to  decide  the  wager  ? ' 

"  *  That's  soon  done,'  said  he.  At  the 
same  instant  he  sprang  to  his  legs,  and 
called  out,  '  Pat — I  say,  Pat — I  want  you 
to  present  my  respects  to — ' 

"  *  No,  no,  I  bar  that — no  ex  parte  state- 
ments. Here,  Jem,  do  you  simply  tell 
that—' 

***That  fellow  can't  deliver  a  message. 
Do  come  here,  Pat.     Just  beg  of — ^ 

*'  'He'll  blunder  it,  the  confounded  fool ; 
so,  Jem,  do  you  go  ? ' 

"The  two  individuals  thus  addressed 
were  just  in  the  act  of  convcving  a  tray  of 
glasses  and  a  spiced  round  of  beef  for  sup- 
per into  the  mess-room  ;  and,  as  I  may  re- 
mark that  they  fully  entered  into  the  feel- 
ings of  jealousy  their  respective  masters 
professed,  each  eyed  the  other  with  a  look 
of  very  unequivocal  dislike. 

"  '  Arrah  !  you  needn't  be  pushing  me 
that  way,'  said  Pat,  '  an'  the  round  o'  beef 
in  my  hands.' 

'* '  Devil's  luck  to  jre  !  it's  the  glasses 
you'll  be  breaking  with  your  awkward 
elbow.' 

"  '  Then  why  don't  you  leave  the  way  ? 
ain't  I  your  suparior  ?' 

"  '  Am't  I  the  Captain's  own  man  ?' 

"  '  Ay,  and  if  you  war.  Don't  I  belong 
to  his  betters  ?  Isn't  my  master  the  two 
Liftenants  ?' 

"  This,  stranffc  as  it  may  sound,  was  so 
far  true,  as  I  held  a  commission  in  an 
African  corps,  with  my  Lieutenancy  in  the 
5th. 

*"  Be-gorra,  av  he  was  six there  now, 

you  done  it  1 ' 

"At  the  same  moment  a  tremendous 
crash  took  place,  and  the  large  dish  fell  in 
a  thousand  pieces  on  the  pavement,  while 
the  spiced  round  rolled  pensively  down 
the  yard. 

"  Scarcely  was  the  noise  heard,  when, 
with  one  vigorous  kick,  the  tray  of  glasses 
was  sent  s])inning  into  the  air,  and  the  next 
moment  the  disputants  were  engaged  in 
bloody  battle.  It  was  at  this  moment  that 
our  attention  was  first  dmwn  toward  them, 
and  I  need  not  say  with  what  feelings  of 
interest  we  looked  on. 

"  '  Hit  him,  Pat— there,  Jem,  under  the 
guard — that's  it — go  in — well  done,  left 
hand — by  Jove,  that  was  a  facer — his  eye's 
closed — he's  down — not  a  bit  of  it — how 
do  you  like  that  ? — unfair,  unfair — no  such 
thing — I  say  it  was — not  at  all — I  deny  it' 

"  By  this  time  we  had  approached  the 
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combatants,  each  man  patting  his  own  fel- 
low on  the  back,  and  encourapjing  him  by 
the  most  lavish  promises.  Now  it  was, 
but  in  what  way  I  never  could  exactly  tell, 
that  I  threw  out  my  right  hand  to  stop  a 
blow  that  I  saw  coming  ratiicr  too  near  me, 
when,  by  some  unhappy  mischance,  my 
doubled  fist  lighted  upon  Tom  O'Reilly's 
nose.  Before  1  could  express  my  sincere 
regret  for  the  accident,  the  blow  was  re- 
turned with  double  force,  and  the  next 
moment  we  were  at  it  harder  than  the 
others.  After  five  minutes'  sharp  work, 
we  both  stopped  for  breath,  and  inconti- 
nently burst  out  a  laughing.  There  was 
Tom,  with  a  nose  as  large  as  three  ;  a  huge 
cheek  on  one  side,  and  the  whole  head 
swinging  round  like  a  harlequin's ;  while 
I,  with  one  eye  closed,  and  the  other  like  a 
half-shut  cockle-shell,  looked  scarcely  less 
rueful.  We  had  not  much  time  for  mirth, 
for  at  the  same  instant,  a  sharp,  full  voice 
called  out  close  beside  us  : 

"'To  your  quarters,  sirs.  I  put  you 
both  under  arrest,  from  which  you  are  not 
to  bo  released  until  the  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial  decide  if  conduct  such  as  this  be- 
comes officers  and  gentlemen.' 

**  I  looked  round,  and  saw  the  old  fellow 
in  the  queue. 

;'*  Wolfe  Tone,  by  all  that's  unlucky  !' 
said  I,  with  an  attempt  at  a  smile. 

**'The  Hector  of  Tyrrell's  Pass,' cried 
out  Tom,  with  a  snuflle ;  '  the  worst 
preacher  in  Ireland — eh,  Fred  ? ' 

*'  We  had  not  much  time  for  further 
commentaries  upon  our  friend,  for  he  at 
once  opened  his  frock  coat,  and  displayed 
to  our  horrified  gaze  the  uniform  of  a  gen- 
eral officer. 

**  •  Yos,  sir,  General  Johnston,  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  present  him  to  your 
acquaintance :  and  now,  guard,  turn 
out.' 

*'In  a  few  minutes  more  the  orders  were 
issued,  and  poor  Tom  and  myself  found 
ourselves  fast  confined  to  our  quarters, 
with  a  sentinel  at  the  door,  and  the  pleas- 
ant prospect  that,  in  the  space  of  about 
ten  days,  we  should  be  broke,  and  dismissed 
the  service  ;  which  verdict,  as  the  general 
order  would  say,  the  Commander  of  the 
Forces  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  ap- 
prove. 

*'  However,  when  morning  came,  the  old 
General,  who  was  really  a  trump,  inquired 
a  little  further  into  the  matter,  saw  it  Wiis 
partly  accidental,  and,  after  a  severe  ropri- 
mancl,  and  a  caution  about  Loughrea 
whisky  after  the  sixth  tumbler,  released 
us  from  arrest,  and  forgave  the  whole 
afEair." 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 

THE  TOTAOB. 

UoH  !  what  a  miserable  thing  is  a  voy- 
age !  Here  we  are  now  eight  days  at  sea; 
the  eternal  sameness  of  all  around  grow* 
ing  every  hour  less  supportable.  Sea  and 
sky  are  beautiful  things  when  seen  from 
the  dark  woods  and  waving  meadows  on 
shore ;  but  their  picturesque  effect  is  sadly 
marred  from  want  of  contrast ;  besidw 
that,  the  '*  ton  jour 8  pork,"  with  crystals  of 
salt  as  long  as  your  wife's  fingers ;  the  po- 
tatoes, that  seemed  varnished  in  French 
polish ;  the  tea,  seasoned  with  geological 
specimens  from  the  basin  of  London, 
yclept  maple  sugar ;  and  the  butter— ye 
gods  I — the  butter  I  But  why  enumera^ 
these  smaller  features  of  discomfort,  and 
omit  the  more  glaring  ones  ?  The  utter 
selfishness  which  blue  water  suggests,  ii 
inevitably  as  the  cold  fit  follows  the  agne; 
the  j^ood  fellow  that  shares  his  knapsack 
or  his  last  guinea  on  land,  here  forages  out 
the  best  corner  to  hang  his  hammock; 
jockeys  you  into  a  comfortless  crib,  where 
the  uncalked  deck-butt  filters  every  rain 
from  heaven  on  your  head  ;  he  votes  yon 
the  corner  at  dinner,  not  only  that  he  ma? 
place  you  with  your  back  to  the  thorou^t 
draft  of  the  gangwav  ladder,  but  that  he 
may  eat,  drink,  and  lie  down,  before  yon 
have  even  begun  to  feel  the  qualmishness 
that  the  dinner  of  a  troop  ship  is  well  cal- 
culated to  suggest ;  cuts  his  j>encil  with 
your  best  razor ;  wears  your  shirts,  as 
washing  is  scarce;  and  winds  up  all  by 
having  a  good  story  of  you  every  evening 
for  the  edification  of  the  other  "sharp 
gentlemen,"  who,  being  too  wide  awake  to 
be  humbugged  tliem selves,  enjoy  his  suc- 
cess prodigiously.  This,  gentle  reader,  u 
neither  confession  noi*  avowal  of  mine.  The 
)assage  1  have  here  presented  to  you  I 
lave  taken  from  the  journal  of  my  brother 
officer,  Mr.  Sparks,  who,  when  not  othe^ 
wise  occupied,  usually  employed  his  time 
in  committing  to  paper  his  thoughts  upon 
men,  manners,  and  things  at  sea  in  gen- 
eral ;  though,  sooth  to  say,  his  was  not  an 
idle  life  ;  being  voted  by  unanimous  con- 
sent "  a  junior,"  he  was  condemned  to  of- 
fices that  the  veriest  fag  in  Eton  or  Ha^ 
row  had  rebelled  against.  In  the  morning, 
under  the  pseudonvm  of  Mrs.  Sparks,  he 
presided  at  breakfast,  having  previously 
made  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate  for  the 
whole  cabin,  besides  boiling  about  twenty 
eggs  at  various  degrees  of  hardness;  he 
was  under  heavy  recognizances  to  provide 
a  plate  of  buttered  toast  of  tery  alarmiog 
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suimitnde^  fried  ham,  kidneys,  etc.,  to  no 
end.  Later  on,  when  others  sauntered 
abont  the  deck,  vainly  endearoring  to  fix 
their  attention  upon  a  novel  or  a  review, 
the  x>oor  Cornet  might  be  seen  with  a  white 
apron  tucked  gpiicefnlly  round  his  snare 
proportions,  whipping  eggs  f or  pancaJces, 
or  with  up-turned  shirt-sleeves  rashioning 
dough  for  a  pudding.  As  the  day  waned, 
the  cook's  galley  became  his  haunt,  where, 
exposed  to  a  roasting  fire,  he  inspected  the 
details  of  a  cuisine,  for  which,  whatever 
his  demerits,  he  was  sure  of  an  ample  re- 
muneration in  abuse  at  dinner.  Then 
came  the  dinner  itself,  that  dread  ordeal, 
where  nothing  was  praised,  and  everything 
censured.  This  was  followed  by  the  punch- 
making,  where  the  tastes  of  six  different 
and  differing  individuals  were  to  be  exclu- 
sively consulted  in  the  self-same  beverage ; 
and  lastly,  the  supper  at  night,  when 
Sparkie,  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  to- 
ward evening,  grown  quite  exhausted,  be- 
came the  subject  of  unmitijgated  wrath  and 
most  unmeasured  rei)robation. 

"  I  say.  Sparks,  it's  getting  late ;  the 
spatch-cock,  old  boy ;  don't  be  slumber- 
ing.'* 

**By-the-by,  Sparkie,  what  a  mess  you 
made  of  that  pea-soup  to-day  I  By  Jove  I 
I  never  felt  so  ill  in  my  life.'* 

*'  Na^  na,  it  was  na  the  soup ;  it  was 
something  he  pit  in  the  punch,  that's 
burning  me  ever  since  I  tuk  it.  Ou,  man, 
but  ye're  an  awfu'  creture  wi'  vittals." 

•'He'll  improve.  Doctor,  he'll  improve; 
don't  discourage  him ;  the  boy's  young ; 
be  alive  now,  there ;  where's  the  toast — 
confound  you — ^where's  the  toast  ?  " 

*'  There,  Sparks,  you  like  a  drumstick,  I 
know — ^mustn't  muzzle  the  ox,  eh  ?  Scrip- 
ture for  you,  old  boy ;  eat  away ;  hang  the 
expense ;  hand  him  over  the  jug — empty 
— eh,  Charley?  Come,  Sparkie,  bear  a 
hand,  the  liquor's  out." 

"  But  won't  you  let  me^eat  ?" 

'^  Eat !  heavens,  what  a  fellow  for  eat- 
ing !  By  George,  such  an  appetite  is  clean 
against  the  articles  of  war  f  Come,  man, 
irs  drink  we're  thinking  of ;  there's  the 
ram,  sugar,  limes ;  see  to  the  hot  water. 
Well,  Skipper,  how  are  we  getting  on  ?  " 

*'  Lying  our  course  ;  eight  knots  off  the 
log ;  pass  the  rum.    Why,  Mister  Sparks  ?  " 

''  Eh,  Sparks,  what's  this  ?" 

"Sparks,  my  man,  confound  it."  And 
then,  omnes  chorusing,  "  Sparks ! "  in 
every  key  of  the  gamut,  the  luckless  fellow 
would  be  obliged  to  jump  up  from  his 
meager  fare,  and  set  to  work  at  a  fresh 
brewage  of  punch  for  the  others.  The 
bowl  and  the  glasses  filled,  by  some  little 
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management  on  Power's  part  our  friend 
the  Cornet  would  be  drawn  out,  as  the 
phrase  is,  into  some  confession  of  his  early 
years,  which  seemed  to  have  been  exclu- 
sively spent  in  love-making — devotion  to 
the  fair  being  as  integral  a  portion  of  his 
character  as  tippling  was  of  the  worthy 
Major's. 

Like  niost  men  who  pass  their  lives  in 
overnstudious  efforts  to  please — however 
ungallant  the  confession  be — the  amiable 
Sparks  had  had  little  success  ;  his  love,  if 
not,  as  it  generally  happened,  totally  un- 
requited, was  invariably  the  source  of 
some  awkward  catastropne,  there  bein^  no 
imaginable  error  he  had  not,  at  some  time 
or  other,  fallen  into,  nor  any  conceivable 
mischance  to  which  he  had  not  been 
exposed.  Inconsolable  widows,  attached 
wives,  fond  mothere,  newly-married  brides, 
engaged  young  ladies,  were,  by  some 
contretemps,  continually  the  subject  of  his 
attachments ;  and  the  least  misnap  which 
followed  the  avowal  of  his  passion  was  to 
be  heartily  laughed  at,  and  obliged  to 
leave  the  neighborhood.  Duels,  apologies, 
actions  at  law,  compensations,  etc.,  were 
of  every -day  occurrence ;  and  to  such  an 
extent,  too,  that  any  man  blessed  with  a 
smaller  bump  upon  the  occiput,  would 
eventually  have  long  since  abandoned  the 
pursuit,  and  taken  to  some  less  expensive 
pleasure;  but  poor  Sparks,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  martyr,  only  gloried  the  more, 
the  more  he  suffered ;  and,  like  the  worthy 
man  who  continued  to  purchase  tickets  in 
the  lottery  for  thirty  years,  with  nothing 
but  a  succession  of  blanks,  he  ever  ima- 
gined that  Fortune  was  only  trying  his 
patience,  and  had  some  cool  forty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  happiness  waiting  his 
perseverance  in  the  end.  Whether  this 
prize  ever  did  turn  up  in  the  course  of 
years,  I  am  unable  to  say  ;  but,  certainly, 
up  to  the  period  of  his  history  I  now  speak 
of,  all  had  been  as  gloomy  and  unrequiting 
as  need  be.  Po^er,  who  knew  something 
of  every  man's  adventures,  was  aware  of 
so  much  of  poor  Sparks's  career,  and 
usually  contrived  to  lay  a  trap  for  a  con- 
fession that  generally  served  to  amuse  us 
during  an  evening,  as  much,  I  acknow- 
ledge, from  the  manner  of  the  recital,  as 
anything  contained  in  the  story.  There 
was  a  species  of  serious  matter-of-fact 
simplicity  in  his  detail  of  the  most  ridicu- 
lous scenes  that  left  you  convinced  that 
his  bearing  upon  the  affair  in  question 
must  have  greatly  heightened  the  absurd- 
ity ;  nothing,  however  comic  or  droll  in 
itself,  ever  exciting  in  him  the  least 
approach  to  a  smile.     He  sat  with  his 
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large  light-blue  eyes,  light  hair,  long 
upper  lip,  and  retreating  chin,  lisping  out 
an  account  of  an  adventure,  with  a  look 
of  Listen  about  him  that  was  inconceiv- 
ably amusing. 

'*Come,  Sparks,"  said  Power,  "I claim 
a  promise  you  made  me  the  other  night, 
on  condition  we  let  3'ou  off  making  the 
oyster-patties  at  ten  o'clock;  you  can't 
forget  what  I  mean."  Here  the  Captain 
knowingly  touched  the  tip  of  his  ear,  at 
which  signal  the  Cornet  colored  slightly, 
and  drank  off  liis  wine  in  a  hurried,  con- 
fused way.  "lie  promised  to  tell  us, 
Major,  how  he  lost  the  tip  of  his  left  ear. 
I  have  myself  heard  hints  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, but  would  much  rather  hear 
Sparks's  own  version  of  it." 

"  Another  love  story,"  said  the  Doctor, 
with  a  grin,  "I'll  be  bound." 

"  Shot  off  in  a  duel  ? "  said  I,  inquir- 
ingly ;  ** close  work,  too." 

**  No  such  thing,"  replied  Power  ;  **  but 
Sparks  will  enlighten  you.  It  is,  without 
exception,  the  most  touching  and  beauti- 
ful thing  I  ever  heard  ;  as  a  simple  story, 
it  beats  the  ^ Vicar  of  Wakefield'  to 
sticks." 

"  You  don't  say  so  ?  "  said  poor  Sparks, 
blushing. 

"Ay,  that  I  do,  and  maintain  it  too. 
I'd  rather  bo  the  hero  of  that  little  adven- 
ture, and  bo  able  to  recount  it  as  you  do^ — 
for,  mark  me,  that's  no  small  part  of  the 
effect — than  I'd  be  full  colonel  of  the 
regiment.  Well,  I  am  sure  I  always 
thought  it  affecting;  but,  somehow,  my 
dear  friend,  you  don't  know  your  powers  ; 
you  have  that  within  you  would  make  the 
fortune  of  half  the  periodicals  going.  Ask 
Monsoon  or  O'Malley  there  ii  I  did  not 
say  so  at  breakfast,  when  you  were  grilling 
the  old  hen — which,  by-the-by,  let  me 
remark,  was  not  one  of  your  chefs-iTceuvre,'' 

'^  A  tougher  beastie  1  never  put  a  tooth 
in.'' 

"  But  the  story ;  the  story,"  said  I. 

*'  Yes,"  said  Power,  with  a  tone  of  com- 
mand, *nhe  story,  Sparks." 

**Well,  if  you  really  think  it  worth 
telling,  as  I  have  always  felt  it  a  very  re- 
markable incident,  here  goes." 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


MB.  SPABKS'S  8T0BT. 


''I  SAT  at  breakfast  one  beautiful  morn- 
ing at  the  Goat  Inn  at  Barmouth,  looking 
ont  of  a  window  upon  the  lovely  vale  of 


Barmouth,  with  ita  tall  trees  and  brown 
trout-stream  struggling  through  the  woodi, 
then  turning  to  take  a  view  of  the  cairn 
sea,  that,  speckled  over  with  white-sailed 
fishing-boats,  stretched  away  in  the  dif- 
tance.  The  eggs  were  fresli ;  the  tront 
newly  caught ;  the  cream  delicious ;  before 
me  lay  the  Plwdwddlwn  Advertiser ,  which, 
among  the  fashionable  arrivals  at  theaei- 
side,  set  forth  Mr.  Sparks,  nephew  of  Sir 
Toby  Sparks,  of  Manchester, — ^a  paragrqihy 
by  the  way,  I  always  inserted.  The  Eng* 
lish  are  naturally  an  aristocratic  peopb^ 
and  set  a  due  value  upon  a  title." 

^'A  very  just  observation,"  remarked 
Power,  seriously,  while  Sparks  continned. 

''  However,  as  far  as  any  result  from  the 
announcement,  I  might  as  well  have  spend 
myself  the  trouble,  for  not  a  single  person 
called  ;  not  one  solitary  invitation  to  din- 
ner ;  not  a  pic-nic ;  not  a  breakfast ;  ne^ 
nor  even  a  tea-party  was  heard  oL  fitf- 
mouth,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  was  just  in 
that  transition  state  at  which  the  caterpil- 
lar may  be  imagined,  when,  having  aw 
doncd  his  reptile  habits,  he  still  has  not 
succeeded  in  becoming  a  butterfljr*  !■ 
fact,  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  fishing-ville& 
but  had  not  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  a 
watering-place.  Now,  I  know  nothing  u 
bad  as  this.  You  have  not,  on  one  hamli 
the  quiet  retirement  of  a  little  peacefnl 
hamlet,  with  its  humble  dwellings  and 
cheap  pleasures,  nor  have  you  the  j^y  and 
animated  tableau  of  fashion  in  mimatnn 
on  the  other;  but  you  have  noise, dim 
bustle,  confusion,  beautiful  scenery,  and 
lovely  points  of  view,  marred  and  mined 
by  vulgar  associations.  Every  bold  rod^ 
and  jutting  promontory  has  its  citixen  oc- 
cupants ;  every  sandy  cove  or  tide-washed 
bay  has  its  myriads  of  squalling  babes  and 
red  baize-clad  bathing- women,  those  Tes- 
table descendants  of  the  nymphs  of  <ddi 
Pink  parasols,  donkey-carte,  baskets  ei 
bread-and-butter;  reticules,  guides  to  BB^ 
mouth,  specimens  of  ore,  fragments  d 
gypsum,  meet  you  at  every  step,  and  de* 
stroy  every  illusion  of  the  picturesque. 

"  '  I  shall  leave  this,*  thought  L    'Mf 
dreams,  my  long-cherished  dreams  of  i^ 
mantic  wiuks  upon  the  sea-shore,  of  ev^ 
ning  strolls  by  moonlight,  through  deB 
and  dingle,  are  reduced  to  a  short  prome- 
nade through  an  alley  of   bathing-boie% 
amid  a  screaming  population  of  nnrMT* 
maids  and  sick  children,  with  a  thoroiqp  ^ 
bass    of    '^  Fresh    shrimps  ! ''    diaconwk  -^ 
enough  to  frighten  the  very  fish  from  thi  " 
shores.    There  is  no  peace,  no  quiets  i^ 
romance,  no  poetry,  no  loTe.'    Alas!  tU 
most  of  all  was  wanting ;  for,  after  m 
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it  -which  lights  up  tho  heart,  Bave 
e  of  K  matDal  attachment  ?  what 

fair  stream  of  life,  save  the  bright 
»nn  affection  ?  vhat — " 

word,"  said  Power,  "  it  is  tho  bu- 
ihe  pnnch'bowl  of  our  existence. 
Iparks ;  push  on." 
18  not  long  in  making  np  my  mind, 
for  my  bill ;  I  packed  my  clothes  ; 
ed  post-horseB ;  I  was  ready  to 
mo  item  in  the  bill  alono  detained 
he  frequent  occurrence  of  tho  enig- 
word  '  crw'following  my  servants 
lemanded  an  explanation,  which  I 
he  act  of  receiving,  when  a  chaise- 
r  drove  rapidly  up  to  tho  house. 
Dment  tho  olinds  were  drawn  up, 
b  a  head  appeared  at  the  window  ! 

paase  for  one  moment  to  drink  in 
lembrance  of  that  lovely  being ; 
lere  heaven's  own  bine  seemed  con- 
id,  were  shaded  by  long,  deep 
f  the  darkest  brown  ;  a  brow  fair. 


,  half  in  loose  falling  bands,  shad- 
ier pale  and  downy  cheek,  where 
it  rosebud  tinge  seemed  lingering ; 
;bt1y  parted,  as,  though  to  speaK, 
>  the  features  all  the  play  of  ani- 
which  completed  this  mtellectnal 
jr,  and  made  np — " 
■t  I  should  say  was  a  devilish  pret- 
'  interrupted  Power. 
:k  the  widow  againet  her  at  long 
ly  day,"  murmured  the  Adjutant. 
I  was  an  angel  I  an  angel ! "  cried 

with  enthusiasm. 

vas  the  widow,  if  you  go  to  that," 
I  Adjntant,  hastily. 
d  so  is  Matilda  Dalrymple,"  said 
with  a  sly  look  at  me.     "We  aro 
uable  men — eh,  Charley?" 

ahead  with  the  story,"  said  tho 
: ;  "  I'm  beginning  to  feel  au  inter- 
L" 

abclla,'  said  a  man's  voice,  as  a 
rell-dressed  personage  assisted  her 
tt — 'Isabella,  love,  you  mnettnkc  a. 
•t  here  before  we  proceed  fattlier.' 
think  she  had  better,  sir,'  said  a 
ly-looking  woman,  with  a  plaid 
Bd  a  blacK  bonnet. 
ey  disappeared  within  the  house, 
was  left  alone.  The  bright  dream 
•ed  ;  she  was  there  no  longer ;  but 
Hart  her  image  lived,  and  I  almost 
iwas  before  me.  I  thought  I  heard 
ioe ;  1  saw  her  move ;  my  limbs 
Id ;  my  hands  tingled ;  I  rang  the 
Aered  my  tnmks  mok  again  to  N'o. 
*i  I  sank  upon  the  sofa,  murmured 


sight.' ' 

"  How  devilish  sudden  it  was,"  said  the 
Skipper. 

"Exactly  like  camp-fever,"  responded 
the  Doctor.  "  One  moment  ye  are  vara 
well ;  the  next  ye  are  seized  wi'  a  kind  of 
shivering  ;  then  comes  a  kind  of  mandeiv 
ing,  dandering,  traveling  a'ovemess." 

"  D —  tho  camp-fever,"  interrupted  Pow- 
er. 

"  Well,  as  I  observed,  I  fell  in  love ;  and 
hero  let  me  take  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving that  all  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
hearing  abont  single  or  onl^  attachments 
is  mere  nonsense.  No  man  is  bo  capable  of 
feeling  deeply  as  he  who  is  in  the  daily 
practice  of  it.  Love,  like  everything  else 
in  this  world,  demands  a  species  of  cnlti- 
vation.  The  mere  tyro  in  an  affair  of  the 
heart  thinks  ho  has  exhausted  all  its  plea- 
sures and  pains;  but  only  he  who  has 
made  it  his  daily  study  for  years,  fiuniliar- 
izing  his  mind  with  every  phase  of  the 
passion,  can  properly  or  adequately  appre-  ■ 
ciate  it.  Thus,  tlio  more  you  love,  the 
better  you  love  ;  the  more  frequently  has 
your  heart  yielded — " 

"It's  vara  like  the  mncous  membrane," 
said  tho  Doctor. 

"  111  break  yonr  neck  with  the  decanter 
if  you  interrupt  him  again  I "  exclaimed 
Power. 

"  For  days  I  scarcely  ever  left  the  house," 
resumed  Sparks,  "watching  to  catch  one 
glance  of  tho  lovely  Isabella.  My  farthest; 
excursion  was  to  tne  little  garden  of  the 
inn,  where  I  used  to  set  every  imaginable 
species  of  snare,  in  the  event  of  her  ven- 
turing to  walk  there.  One  day  I  would 
leave  a  volume  of  poetry ;  another,  a  copy 
of  Paul  and  Virginia  with  a  marked  page ; 
sometimes  my  guitar,  with  a  broad,  blue 
ribbon,  would  hang  pensively  from  a  tree ; 
but,  alas  I  all  in  vum  ;  she  never  appeared. 
At  longth,  I  took  courage  to  ask  the  waiter 
about  her.  For  some  minutes  he  could 
not  comprehend  what  I  meant ;  but,  at 
last,  discovering  my  object,  he  cried  out, 
'  Oh  !  No.  8,  sir  ;  it  is  No.  8  you  mean.* 

"  '  It  may  bo,'  said  I.  '  What  of  her, 
then  ? ' 

"  '  Oh,  sir,  she's  gone  these  three  days.' 

"  '  Oone  I '  said  I,  with  a  groan. 

"  '  Yes,  sir  ;  slie  loft  this  early  on  Tues- 
day with  the  same  old  gentleman  and  the 
old  woman  in  a  chaisc-and-foiir.  They 
ordered  horses  at  Dolgelly  to  meet  them  ; 
but  I  don't  know  which  road  they  took  af- 
terward,' 

"1  fell  back  on  my  chair  unable  to 
speak.     Here  was  I  enacting  Bomco  for 
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three  mortal  days  to  a  mere  company  of 
Welsh  waiters  and  chambermaids,  sighmg, 
serenading,  reciting,  attitudinizing,  rose- 
plucking,  soliloquizing,  half-suiciding,  and 
all  for  tne  edification  of  a  set  of  savages, 
with  about  as  much  civilization  as  their 
own  goats. 

*'  *  The  bill,'  cried  I,  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der ;  ^  my  bill  this  instant' 

"  I  haa  been  imposed  upon  shamefully  ; 
grossly  imposed  upon,  and  would  not  re- 
main anotner  hour  in  the  house.  Such 
were  mv  feelings  at  least,  and  so  thinking, 
I  sent  lor  my  servant,  abused  him  for  not 
having  my  clothes  ready  packed  ;  he  re- 
plied ;  I  reiterated  ;  and,  as  mv  temper 
mounted,  vented  every  imaginable  epithet 
upon  his  head,  and  concluded  by  ])aying 
him  his  wages  and  sending  him  about  his 
business.  In  one  hour  more  I  was  upon 
the  road. 

"'What  road,  sir  ?'  said  the  postilion, 
as  he  mounted  into  the  saddle. 

''*To  the  devil,  if  you  please,'  said  I, 
throwing  myself  back  in  the  carriage. 

"  'Very  well,  sir/  replied  the  boy,  put- 
ting snurs  to  his  horse. 

**That  evening  I  anived  in  Bedgellert. 

'^The  little  humble  inn  of  Bedgellert, 
with  its  thatched  roof  and  earthen  floor, 
was  a  most  welcome  sight  to  me,  after 
eleven  hours'  traveling  on  a  broiling  July 
day.  Behind  the  very  house  itself  rose 
the  mighty  Snowdon,  towering  high  above 
the  other  mountains,  whose  lofty  peaks 
were  lost  amid  the  clouds  ;  before  me  was 
the  narrow  valley — " 

"Wake  me  up  when  he's  under  way 
again,"  said  the  skipper,  yawning  fearfully. 

"  Go  on,  Sparks,  '  said  Power,  encourag- 
ingly ;  "  I  was  never  more  interested  m 
my  life  ;  eh,  O'Malley  ?  " 

'*  Quite  thrilling,"  responded  I,  and 
Sparks  resumed : 

**  Three  weeks  did  I  loiter  about  that 
sweet  spot,  my  mind  filled  with  images  of 
the  past  and  dreams  of  the  future,  my 
fishing-rod  my  only  companion;  not,  in- 
deed, that  I  ever  caught  anything  ;  for, 
somehow,  my  tackle  was  always  getting 
foul  of  some  willow  tree  or  water-lily,  and, 
at  last,  I  gave  up  even  the  pretense  of 
whipping  the  streams.  Well,  one  day — 
I  remember  it  as  well  as  though  it  were 
but  yesterday — it  was  the  4th  of  August — 
I  had  set  off  upon  an  excursion  to  Llanber- 
ris.  I  had  crossed  Snowdon  early,  and 
reached  the  little  lake  on  the  opposite  side 
by  breakfast  time.  There  I  sat  down  near 
the  ruined  tower  of  Dolbadern,  and,  open- 
ing my  knapsack,  made  a  hearty  meal.  I 
have  ever  been  a  day-dreamer ;  and  there 


are  few  things  I  like  better  than  to  lie, 
upon  some  hot  and  sunny  day,  in  the  tall 
grass  beneath  the  shade  of  some  deep 
boughs,  with  running  water  murmuring 
near,  hearing  the  summer  bee  buzzing  mo- 
notonously, and  in  the  distance,  the  cleafi 
sharp  tinkle  of  the  sheep-bell.  In  sooh  i 
place,  at  such  a  time,  one's  fancy  stnji 
playfully,  like  some  happy  child,  and  none 
but  pleasant  thoughts  present  themselrei 
Fatigued  by  my  long  walk,  and  overcome 
by  heat,  I  fell  asleep.  How  long  I  laj 
tnere  I  cannot  tell,  but  the  deep  shadowi 
were  half  way  down  the  tall  mountain 
when  I  awoke.  A  sound  had  startled  me; 
I  thought  I  heard  a  voice  speaking  close  to 
me.  I  looked  up,  and  for  some  seconds  I 
could  not  believe  that  I  was  not  dreaminf^ 
Beside  me,  within  a  few  paces,  stood  lo- 
belia, the  beautiful  vision  that  I  had  seen 
at  Barmouth,  but  far,  a  thousand  timeSi 
more  beautiful.  She  was  dressed  in  some- 
thing like  a  peasant's  dress,  and  wore  the 
round  hat  which,  in  Wales  at  least,  seemi 
to  suit  the  character  of  the  female  face  le 
well ;  her  long  and  waving  ringlets  foil 
carelessly  upon  ner  shoulders,  and  herched 
flushed  from  walking.  Before  I  had  i 
moment's  notice  to  recover  my  rovinf 
thought,  she  spoke  :  her  voice  was  full  aw 
round,  but  soft  and  thrilling,  as  she  aaid^ 

'*  *  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  for  having distoib* 
ed  you  unconsciously  ;  but,  having  done 
so,  may  I  request  you  will  assist  me  to  fill 
this  pitcher  with  water  ?' 

*^  She  pointed  at  the  same  time  to  a 
small  stream  which  trickled  down  a  fissure 
in  the  rock,  and  formed  a  little  wellef 
clear  water  beneath.  I  bowed  deeply,  and 
murmuring  something — I  know  notirhai 
— took  the  pitcher  from  her  hand,  and 
scaling  the  rocky  cliff,  mounted  to  thi 
clear  source  above,  where,  having  filled  the 
vessel,  I  descended.  When  I  reached  the 
ground  beneath,  I  discovered  that  she  va 
joined  by  another  person,  whom,  in  anii^ 
stant,  I  recognized  to  be  the  old  gentle- 
man I  had  seen  with  her  at  Barmontt^ 
and  who  in  the  most  courteous  mannff 
apologized  for  the  trouble  I  had  been  cut' 
ed,  and  informed  me  that  a  part^  of  hk 
friends  were  enjoying  a  little  picnic  qniti 
near,  and  invited  me  to  make  one  of  tnea* 

^'I  need  not  say  that  I  accepted  the  inTite- 
tion,  nor  that  with  delight  I  seized  dn  ^ 
opportunity  of  forming  an  acquaintanM 
with  Isabella,  who,  I  must  coiuesa^  npoi 
her  part,  showed  no  disinclination  to  the 
prospect  of  my  joining  the  party. 

'^  After  a  few  minutes '  walking,  waoaM 
to  a  small  rocky  point  which  projectiedte 
some  distance  into  the  lake,  and  offered  * 
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view  for  sereral  miles  of  the  vale  of  Llan- 
berris.  Upon  this  lovely  spot  we  found 
the  party  assembled ;  they  consisted  of 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  persons,  all  busily 
enraged  in  the  arrangement  of  a  very  ex- 
cellent cold  dinner,  each  individual  hav* 
in^  some  peculiar  province  allotted  to  him 
or  ner,  to  be  nerformed  by  their  own  hands, 
Thus,  one  elderly  gentleman  was  whipping 
cream  under  a  ehestnut-tree,  while  a  very 
fashionably^dressed  young  man  was  wash*^ 
ing  radishes  in  the  lake  ;  an  old  lady  with 
spectacles  was  frying  salmon  over  a  wood 
fire,  opposite  to  a  short,  pursy  man  with  a 
bald  head  and  drab  shorts,  deep  in  the 
myste^  of  a  chicken  salad,  from  which  he 
never  nfted  his  eyes,  when  I  came  up.  It 
was  thus  I  found  how  the  fair  Isabella's 
lot  had  been  cast,  as  a  drawer  of  water  ; 
she,  with  the  others,  contributing  her 
share  of  exertion  for  the  common  good* 
The  old  gentleman  who  accompanied  her 
seemed  the  only  unoccupied  person,  and 
appeared  to  be  regarded  as  the  ruler  of  the 
feast ;  at  least,  they  all  called  him  Oen- 
eral,  and  implicitly  followed  every  sugges- 
tion he  threw  out.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
certain  grave  and  quiet  manner,  blended 
with  a  degree  of  mi'ld  good-nature  and 
courtesy,  that  struck  me  much  at  fitBt,  and 
gained  greatly  on  me,  even  in  the  few  min- 
utes I  conversed  with  him  as  wo  came 
along.  Just  before  he  presented  me  to 
his  friends,  he  gently  touched  my  arm, 
and,  drawing  me  aside,  whispered  in  my 
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'Don't  be  surprised  at  anything  yon 
may  hear  to-day  here  ;  for  I  must  inform 
you  this  is  a  kind  of  club,  as  I  may  call  it, 
where  every  one  assumes  a  certain  charac- 
ter, and  is  bound  to  eustmn  it  under  a 
penalty.  We  have  these  little  meetings 
every  now  and  then ;  and,  as  strangers  are 
never  present,  I  feel  some  explanation  ne- 
cessary, that  you  may  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
thing'; — you  understand  ?' 

***0h,  perfectly,*  said  I,  overjojred  at 
the  novelty  of  the  scene,  and  anticipating 
much  pleasure  from  my  chance  meeting 
with  such  very  original  characters. 

"  *  Mr.  Sparks,  Mrs.  Winterbottom. 
Allow  me  to  present  Mr.  Sparks  ? ' 

** '  Any  news  from  Batavia,  young  gen- 
tleman ?'  said  the  sallow  old  lady  address- 
ed.    *  How  is  coffee  I ' 

'' '  The  Ocneral  passed  on,  introducing 
me  rapidly  as  he  went. 

"  *  Mr.  Doolittle,  Mr.  Sparks.' 

"  *  Ah,  how  do  you  do,  old  boy?'  said 
Mr.  Doolittle  ;  '  sit  down  beside  me.  We 
have  forty  thousand  acres  of  pickled  cab- 
bage spoiling  for  want  of  a  little  vinegar.' 


" '  Fie,  fie,  Mr.  Doolittle,'  said  the  Gen- 
eral, and  passed  on  to  another. 

*'  *  Mr.  Sparks,  Captain  Crosstree.' 

"  '  Ah,  Sparks,  Sparks  I  .  son  of  old 
Bilges  I  ha,  ha,  ha  I "  and  the  Captain  fell 
back  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter. 

***Z6  Roi  est  serviy  said  the  thin, 
measer  firore  in  nankeens,  bowing,  cap  in 
hand,  before  the  Oeneral ;  and,  according- 
ly, we  all  assumed  our  places  upon  the 
grass. 

^*  *  Say  it  again  I  say  it  again  !  and  I'll 
plunge  this  dagger  in  your  heart!'  said 
a  hollow  voice,  tremulous  with  agitation 
and  rage,  close  beside  me.  I  turned  my 
head,  and  saw  an  old  gentleman,  with  a 
wart  on  his  nose,  sitting  opposite  a  meat 

f>ie,  which  he  was  contemplating  with  a 
ook  of  fiery  indignation.  Before  I  could 
witness  the  sequel  of  the  scene,  I  felt  a  soft 
hand  pressed  upon  mine.  1  turned.  It 
was  Isabella  herself,  who,  looking  at  me 
with  an  expression  I  shall  never  forget, 
said  : 

***  Don't  mind  poor  Faddy;  he  never 
hurts  any  one.' 

**  Meanwhile  the  business  of  dinner  went 
on  rapidly.  The  servants,  of  whom  enor- 
mous numbers  were  now  present;,  ran  hith- 
er and  thither ;  and  duck,  ham,  pigeon- 
pie,  cold  veal,  a^ple  tarts,  cheese,  pickled 
salmon,  melon  and  rice  pudding,  flourish- 
ed on  every  side.  As  for  me,  whatever  I 
might  have  gleaned  from  the  conversation 
around,  un&r  other  circumstances,  I  was 
too  much  occupied  with  Isabella  to  think 
of  any  one  else.  My  suit— *f  or  such  it  was 
— progressed  rapidly.  There  was  evident- 
ly something  favorable  in  the  circumstan- 
ces we  last  met  under ;  for  her  manner 
had  all  the  warmth  and  cordiality  of  old 
friendship.  It  is  true  that,  more  than 
once,  I  caught  the  General's  eye  fixed  upon 
us,  with  anything  but  an  expression  of 
pleasure,  and  I  thought  that  Isabella 
blushed  and  seemed  confused  also.  '  What 
care  I  ?  *  however,  was  my  reflection ;  '  my 
views  are  honorable ;  and  the  nephew  and 
heir  of  Sir  Toby  Sparks — ^  Just  in  the 
very  a<it  of  making  this  reflection,  the  old 
man  in  the  shorts  hit  me  in  the  eve  with 
a  roasted  apple,  calling  out  at  the  mo- 
ment, 

**  *  When  did  you  join,  thou  child  of  the 
pale  faces  ? ' 

" '  Mr.  Murdocks  ! '  cried  the  General, 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  the  httle  man 
hung  down  his  head,  aiid  spoke  not. 

••  *  A  word  with  you,  j^oung  gentleman,' 
said  a  fat  old  lady,  pinching  my  arm  above 
the  elbow. 

« <  Never  mind  her,'  said  Isabella,  smil- 
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ing ;  '  poor  dear  old  Dorking,  she  thinks 
she's  an  hour-glass.     How  droll,  isn't  it  ?' 

"^ Young  maij,  have  you  any  feelings 
of  humanity  ? '  inquired  the  old  lady,  witn 
tears  in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke  ;  *  will  you 
-—dare  you  assist  a  fellow-creature  under 
my  sad  circumstances  ? ' 

"  *  What  can  I  do  for  yon,  madam  ? ' 
said  I,  really  feeling  for  her  distress. 

*'  *  Just,  like  a  good  dear  soul,  just  turn 
me  up,  for  I'm  nearly  run  out.' 

^^  Isabella  burst  out  a-laughing  at  the 
strange  request — an  excess  which,  I  con- 
fess, 1  was  unable  myself  to  repress  ;  upon 
which  the  old  lady,  putting  on  a  frown  of 
the  most  ominous  blackness,  said  : 

" '  You  may  laugh,  madam  ;  but  first, 
before  you  ridicule  the  misfortunes  of 
others,  ask  yourself  are  you,  too,  free  from 
infirmity  ?  When  did  you  see  the  ace  of 
spades,  madam  ?  answer  me  that.' 

**  Isabella  became  suddenly  pale  as 
death,  her  very  lips  blanched,  and  her 
voice,  almost  inaudible,  muttered  : 

**  *  Am  I,  then,  deceived  ^  Is  not  this 
he  ? '  So  saying,  she  placed  her  hand 
upon  my  shoulder. 

*^  *  That  the  ace  of  spades  1 '  exclaimed 
the  old  lady,  with  a  sneer — *that  the  ace 
of  spades ! ' 

**  *  Are  you,  or  are  you  not,  sir  ?'  said 
Isabella,  fixing  her  deep  and  languid  eyes 
upon  me.  *  Answer,  as  vou  are  honest; 
are  you  the  ace  of  spades  r ' 

**  'He  is  the  King  of  Tuscarora.  Look 
at  his  war  paint  1 '  cried  an  elderly  gentle- 
man, putting  a  streak  of  mustard  across 
my  nose  and  cheek. 

"*Then  am  I  deceived,*  said  Isabella. 
And,  flying  at  me,  she  plucked  a  handful 
of  hair  out  of  my  whiskers. 

"  *  Cuckoo,  cuckoo  ! '  shouted  one  ; 
^  Bow,  wow,  wow  ! '  roared  another ; 
'  Phiz  ! '  went  a  third  ;  and,  in  an  mstant, 
such  a  scene  of  commotion  and  not  en- 
sued !  Plates,  dishes,  knives,  forks,  and 
decanters  flew  right  and  left;  every  one 
pitched  into  his  neighbor  with  the  most 
fearful  cries,  and  hell  itself  seemed  broke 
loose.  The  hour-glass  and  the  Moulah  of 
Oude  had  got  me  down,  and  were  pummel- 
ing  me  to  death,  when  a  short,  thickset 
man  came  on  all  fours  slap  down  upon 
them,  shouting  out,  ^  Way,  make  way  for 
the  Royal  Bengal  tiger !  at  which  they 
both  fled  like  lightning,  leaving  mo  to  the 
encounter  single-handed.  Fortunately, 
however,  this  was  not  of  very  long  dura- 
tion, for  some  well-disposed  Christians 
pulled  him  from  oflE  me;  not,  however, 
before  he  had  seized  mo  in  his  grasp,  and 
bitten  off  a  portion  of  my  right  eai*,  leav- 


ing me,  as  you  see,  thus  mutilated  for  the 
rest  of  my  days." 

'*  What  an  extraordinary  club  !"  broke 
in  the  Doctor. 

^^Club  I  sir,  club  !  it  was  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum. The  General  was  no  other  than  the 
famous  Doctor  Andrew  Moorville*  that 
had  the  ^reat  madhouse  at  Bangor,  and 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  his  patienU 
every  now  and  then  a  kind  of  country 
party ;  it  being  one  remarkable  feature  of 
their  malady  that,  when  one  takes  to  his 
peculiar  flight,  whatever  it  be,  the  others 
immediately  take  the  hint,  and  go  off  at 
score.  Hence  my  agreeable  adventure; 
the  Bengal  tiger  bein^  a  Liverpool  mer- 
chant,- and  the  most  vivacious  madman  in 
England ;  while  the  hour-glass  and  the 
Moulah  were  both  on  an  experimental  tour 
to  see  whether  they  should  not  be  pro- 
nounced totally  incurable  for  life." 

"And  Isabella  ?"  inquired  Power. 

'^  Ah  !  poor  Isabella  had  been  driven 
mad  by  a  card-playing  aunt  at  Bath,  and 
was,  in  fact,  the  most  hopeless  case  there. 
The  last  words  I  heard  her  speak  confirmed 
my  mournful  impression  of  ner  case  : 

*^  ^  Yes,'  said  she,  as  they  removed  her 
to  her  carriage,  *  I  must,  indeed,  have  but 
weak  intellects,  when  I  could  have  taken 
the  nephew  of  a  Manchester  cotton-spin- 
ner, with  a  face  like  a  printed  calico,  for  a 
trump  card,  and  the  best  in  the  pack  ! ' " 

Poor  Sparks  uttered  these  last  words 
with  a  faltering  accent,  and,  finishing  his 
glass  at  one  draught,  withdrew  wiUiout 
wishing  us  good-night. 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

THE  SKIPFEB. 

Ix  such  like  gossipings  passed  oar  days 
away,  for  our  voyage  ite^lf  nad  nothing  of 
adventure  or  incident  to  break  its  dull 
monotony ;  save  some  few  hours  of  calm, 
we  had  been  steadily  following  our  seaward 
track  with  a  fair  breeze,  and  the  long  pen- 
nant pointed  ever  to  the  land  where  our 
ardent  expectations  were  hurrying  before 
it. 

The  latest  accounts  which  had  reached 
us  from  the  Peninsula,  told  that  our  reari- 
ment  was  almost  daily  engaged  ;  and  we 
burned  with  impatience  to  share  with 
the  othera  the  glory  they  were  reaping. 
Power,  who  had  seen  service,  felt  less  on 
this  score  than  we  who  had  not  "fleshed 
our  maiden  swords ;"  but  even  he  some- 
times gave  way ;  and,  when  the  wind  fell. 
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toward  sansel^  he  would  break  out  into 
some  exclamation  of  discontent,  half  fear- 
ing we  ahonid  be  too  late  ;  ^*  for/'  said  he, 
^'if  we  go  on  in  this  way,  the  regiment 
will  be  rdieved,  and  ordered  home  before 
we  reach  it" 

"Never  fear,  my  boys^  yon'll  have 
enough  of  it.  Both  sides  like  the  work 
too  well  to  give  in ;  they  Ve  got  a  capital 
groond,  and  plenty  of  spare  time,"  said 
the  Major. 

"  Only  to  think,"  cried  Power,  <*  that 
we  should  be  lounging  away  our  idle  hours, 
when  these  gallant  feuows  are  in  the  sad- 
dle, late  and  early.  It  is  too  bad;  eh, 
O'Malley  ?  you'll  not  be  pleased  to  ^o  back 
with  the  polish  on  your  sabre  ?  Wnat  will 
Lucy  Dashwood  say  ?  " 

This  was  the  first  allusion  Power  had 
ever  made  to  her,  and  I  became  red  to  the 
yery  forehead. 

" By-the-by,"  added  he,  ''I  have  a  let- 
ter for  Hammersley,  which  should  rather 
have  been  intrusted  to  your  keeping." 

At  these  words  I  felt  cold  as  death,  while 
he  continued : 

"  Poor  fellow  I  certainly  he  is  most  des- 
perately smitten:  for,  mark  me,  when  a 
man  at  his  age  takes  the  malady,  it  is  forty 
times  as  severe  as  with  a  younger  fellow, 
like  you.  But  then,  to  be  sure,  he  began 
at  the  wrong  end  in  the  matter;  why  com- 
mence with  papa  ?  When  a  man  has  his 
own  consent  for  liking  a  girl,  he  mast  be 
a  contemptible  fellow  if  he  can't  get  her  ; 
and,  as  to  anything  else  beine  wanting,  I 
don't  understand  it.     But  the   moment 

Jou  begin  by  influencing  the  heads  of  the 
ouse,  ^ood-by  to  your  chances  with  the 
dear  thing  herself,  if  she  have  any  spirit 
whatever.  It  is,  in  fact,  calling  on  her  to 
surrender  without  the  honors  of  war; 
and  what  girl  would  stand  that  ?  " 

**It's  yara  true,"  said  the  Doctor; 
'there's  a  strong  speerit  of  opposition  in 
the  sex,  from  physiolo^cal  causes." 

"  Ourse  your  phjrsiology,  old  Galen : 
what  you  call  opposition,  is  that  piquant 
resistance  to  oppression  that  makes  half 
the  charm  of  the  sex.  It  is  with  them — 
with  reverence  be  it  spoken  —  as  with 
horses ;  the  dull,  heavy-shouldered  ones, 
that  bore  away  with  the  bit  in  their  teeth, 
neyer  caring  whether  you  are  pulling  to 
the  right  or  to  fche  left,  are  worth  nothing; 
the  real  luxury  is  in  the  management  of 
your  arching  necked  curvetter,  springing 
from  side  to  side  with  every  motion  of 
your  wrist,  madly  bounding  at  restraint ; 
yet,  to  the  practiced  hand,  held  in  check 
with  a  silk  thread ;  eh.  Skipper— am  I  not 
right?" 


"  Well,  I  can't  say  I've  had  much  to  do 
with  horse-beasts,  but  I  believe  you're  not 
far  wrong.  The  lively  craft  that  answers 
the  helm  quick,  goes  round  well  in  stays, 
luffs  up  close  within  a  point  or  two,  when 
you  want  her,  is  alwavs  a  good  sea-bdat, 
even  though  she  pitches  and  rolls  a  bit ; 
but  the  heayy  lugger  that  never  knows 
whether  your  helm  is  up  or  down,  whether 
she's  off  the  wind  or  on  it,  is  only  fit  for 
firewood — you  can  do  nothing  witn  a  ship 
or  a  woman,  if  she  hasn't  got  steerage  way 
on  her." 

*•  Gome,  Skipper,  we've  all  been  telling 
our  stories  ;  let  us  hear  one  of  yours  ?  " 

"  My  yam  won't  come  so  well  after  your 
sky-scrapers  of  love  and  courting,  ana  all 
all  that.  But,  if  you  like  to  hear  what 
happened  to  me  once,  I  have  no  objection 
to  tell  you. 

**I  often  think  how  little  we  know 
what's  going  to  happen  to  us  any  minute 
of  our  lives.  To-day  we  have  the  breeze 
fair  in  our  favor ;  we  are  going  seven 
knots,  studding-sails  set,  smooth  water, 
and  plenty  of  sea-room;  to-morrow  the 
wind  freshens  to  half  a  ^ale,  the  sea  gets 
up,  a  rocky  coast  is  seen  &om  the  lee  bow, 
and  maybe — to  add  to  all — we  spring  a-leak 
forwara;  but  then,  after  all,  bad  as  it 
looks,  mayhap,  we  rub  through  even  this, 
and,  with  the  next  day,  the  prospect  is  as 
bright  and  cheering  as  ever.  You'll  i)er- 
haps  ask  me  what  has  all  this  moralizing 
to  do  with  women  and  ships  at  sea  ?  Noth- 
ing at  all  with  them,  except  that  I  was 
going  to  say,  that  when  matters  looked 
worst,  very  often  the  best  is  in  store  for  us, 
and  we  should  never  say  strike  when  there 
is  a  timber  together.     Now  for  my  story : 

"  It's  about  four  years  ago,  I  was  stroll- 
ing one  evening  down  the  side  of  the  har- 
bor at  Gove,  with  my  hands  in  my  pockets, 
having  nothing  to  ao,  nor  no  prospect  of 
it,  for  my  last  ship  had  been  wrecked  off 
the  Bermudas,  and  nearly  all  the  crew 
lost;  and,  somehow,  when  a  man  is  in  mis- 
fortune, the  underwriters  won't  have  him 
at  no  price.  Well,  there  I  was,. looking 
about  me  at  the  craft  that  lay  on  every 
side  waiting  for  a  fair  wind  to  run  down 
channel.  All  was  active  and  busy ;  every 
one  getting  his  vessel  ship-shape  and  tidy, 
tarring,  painting,  mending  sails,  stretcn- 
ing  new  bunting,  and  getting  in  sea-store; 
boats  were  plying  on  every  side,  signals 
fiyiiigj  guns  firing  from  the  men-of-war, 
and  everything  was  lively  as  might  be ;  all 
but  me.  There  I  was,  like  an  old  water- 
logged timber-ship,  never  moving  a  spar, 
but  looking  for  all  the  world  as  though  I 
were  a  settling  fast  to  go  down  stern  fore- 
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most ;  maybe  as  how  1  had  no  objection 
to  that  same ;  but  that's  neither  hero  nor 
there.  Well,  I  sat  down  on  the  fluke  of 
an  anchor,  and  began  a  thinking  if  it 
wasn't  better  to  go  before  the  mast  than 
live  on  that  way.  Just  before  me,  where 
I  sat  down,  there  was  an  old  schooner 
that  lay  moored  in  the  same  place  for  as 
long  as  I  could  remember :  she  was  there 
when  I  was  a  boy,  and  never  looked  a  bit 
the  fresher  nor  newer  as  long  as  I  recol- 
lected ;  her  old  bluff  bows,  her  high  poop, 
her  round  stern,  her  flush  deck,  all  Dutch- 
like, I  knew  them  well,  and  manj  a  time 
I  delighted  to  think  what  queer  kind  of  a 
chap  he  was  that  first  set  her  on  the 
stocKS,  and  pondered  in  what  trade  she 
ever  could  have  been.  All  the  sailors 
about  the  port  used  to  call  her  Noah's 
Ark,  and  swear  slie  was  the  identical  craft 
that  he  stowed  away  all  the  wild  beasts  in 
during  the  rainy  season.  Be  that  as  it 
might,  since  I  fell  into  misfortune  I  got 
to  leel  a  liking  for  the  old  schooner  ;  she 
was  like  an  old  friend  ;  she  never  changed 
to  me,  fair  weather  or  foul  ;  there  she 
was,  just  the  same  as  thirty  years  before, 
when  all  the  world  were  forgetting  and 
steering  wide  away  from  me.  Every  morn- 
ing I  used  to  go  down  to  the  harbor  and 
have  a  look  at  her,  just  to  see  that  all  was 
right,  and  nothing  stirred  ;  and,  if  it  blew 
very  hard  at  niglit,  I'd  get  up  and  go  down 
to  look  how  she  weathered  it,  just  as  if  I 
was  at  sea  in  her.  Now  and  then  I'd  get 
some  of  the  watermen  to  row  me  aboard 
of  her,  and  leave  me  there  for  a  few  hours; 
when  I  used  to  be  quite  happy  walking 
the  deck,  holding  the  old  worm-eaten 
wheel,  looking  out  ahead,  and  going  down 
below,  just  as  though  I  wivs  in  command 
of  her.  Day  after  day  this  habit  grew  on 
me,  and  at  last  my  whole  life  was  spent  in 
watching  her  and  looking  after  her, — there 
was  something  so  much  alike  in  our  for- 
tunes, that  I  always  thought  of  her.  Like 
myseU,  she  had  had  her  day  of  life  and 
activity ;  we  had  both  braved  the  storm 
and  the.  breeze  ;  her  shattered  bulwarks 
and  worn  cutwater  attested  that  she  had, 
like  myself,  not  escaped  her  calamities.  We 
both  had  survived  our  dangers,  to  be  neg- 
lected and  forgotten,  and  to  lie  rotting  on 
the  stream  of  life  till  the  crumbling  hand 
of  Time  should  break  us  up,  timber  by 
timber.  Is  it  any  wonder  if  I  loved  the 
old  craft  ?  nor  if,  by  any  chance,  the  idle 
boys  would  venture  aboard  of  her  to  play 
and  amuse  themselves,  that  I  hallooed 
them  away  ?  or,  when  a  newly-arriyed 
ship,  not  caring  for  the  old  boat,  would 
run  foul  of  her,  and  carry  away  some  spar 


or  piece  of  running  rigging,  I  would  sud- 
denly call  out  to  them  to  sheer  off  and  not 
damage  us  ?  By  degrees^  they  came  all  to 
notice  this  ;  and  I  found  that  they  thought 
me  out  of  my  senses,  and  many  a  trick  was 
played  off  upon  old  Noah,  for  that  was  the 
name  the  sailors  gave  me. 

"Well,  this  evening,  as  I  was  saying,! 
sat  upon  the  fluke  of  the  anchor,  waiting 
for  a  chance  boat  to  put  me  aboard.  It 
was  past  sunset,  the  tide  was  ebbing,  and 
the  old  craft  was  surging  to  the  fast  cur- 
rent that  ran  by  with  a  short,  impatient 
jerk,  as  though  she  were  well  weary,  and 
wished  to  be  at  rest ;  her  loose  stays 
creaked  mournfully^  and,  as  she  yawed 
over,  the  sea  ran  from  many  a  breach  in 
her  worn  sides,  like  blood  trickling  from  a 
wound.  *Ay,  ay,'  thought  I,  *the  hour 
IS  not  far  off  ;  another  stiff  gale,  and  all 
that  remains  of  you  will  bo  found  high 
and  dry  upon  the  shore.*  My  heart  was 
very  heavy  as  I  thought  of  this,  for,  in  my 
loneliness,  the  old  Ark — though  that  was 
not  her  name,  as  Til  tell  you  presently— 
was  all  the  companion  I  had.  I've  hcird 
of  a  poor  prisoner  who,  for  many  and  many 
years,  watched  a  spider  that  wove  his  wd) 
within  his  window,  and  never  lost  sight  of 
him  from  morning  till  night ;  and,  some- 
how, I  can  believe  it  well;  the  heart  will 
cling  to  something,  and,  if  it  has  no  living 
object  to  press  to,  it  will  find  a  lifeless 
one, — it  can  no  more  stand  alone  than  the 
shrouds  can  without  the  mast  The  even- 
ing wore  on,  as  I  was  thinking  thus;  the 
moon  shone  out,  but  no  boat  came,  and  I 
was  just  determining  to  go  home  again  for 
the  night,  when  I  saw  two  men  standins| 
on  the  steps  of  the  wharf  below  me,  ana 
looking  straight  at  the  Ark.  Now,  I  must 
tell  you  I  always  felt  uneasy  when  any  one 
came  to  look  at  her,  for  l  began  to  fear 
that  some  ship-owner  or  other  would  buy 
her  to  break  up,  though,  except  the  copper 
fastenings,  there  was  little  of  any  valua 
i^bout  her.  Now,  the  moment  I  saw  the 
two  figures  stop  short,  and  point  to  her,  I 
said  to  myself,  '  Ah  !  my  ola  girl,  so  ttef 
won't  even  let  the  blue  water  finish  yoo, 
but  they  must  set  their  carpenters  and 
dockyard  people  to  work  upon  you.'  This 
thought  grieved  me  more  and  more.  Hid 
a  stiff  sou'-wester  laid  her  over,  I  should 
have  felt  it  more  natural,  for  her  sand  wis 
run  out ;  but,  just  as  this  passed  through 
my  mind,  I  heard  a  voice  from  one  of  use 

g arsons,  that  I  at  once  knew  to  be  the 
ort  Admiral's: 

" '  Well,  Dawkins,'  said  he  to  the  other, 
'  if  you  think  she'll  hold  together,  Tm 
sure  I've  no  objection.    I  don't  like  the 
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job,  I  confess ;  but  still  the  Admiralty 
mast  be  obeyed/ 

"  *  Oh,  my  Lord/  said  the  other,  *  she's 
the  Tery  thing ;  she's  a  rakish-looking 
craft,  and  will  do  admirably ;  any  repair 
we  want,  a  few  days  will  effect ;  secresy  is 
the  great  thin^.' 

"  *  Yes,'  saia  the  Admiral,  after  a  pause, 
'as  you  observed,  secresy  is  the  great 
thing/ 

"  *  Ho  !  ho  !'  thought  I,  'there's  some- 
thing in  the  wind  here  ; '  so  I  laid  myself 
out  upon  the  anchor-stock,  to  listen  bet- 
ter, unobserred. 

**  *  We  must  find  a  crew  for  her,  give  her 
a  few  carronades,  make  her  as  ship-shape 
M  we  can,  and,  if  the  Skipper — ' 

"*Ay,  but  there  is  the  real  diflSculty,' 
laid  the  Admiral,  hastiljr ;  '  where  are  we 
to  find  a  fellow  that  will  suit  us  ?  We 
can't  every  dav  find  a  man  willing  to  jeop- 
ardize himseli  in  such  a  cause  as  this,  even 
though  the  reward  be  a  great  one.' 

"  •  Very  true,  my  Lord ;  but  I  don't 
think  there  is  anv  necessity  for  our  ex- 
plaining to  him  the  exact  nature  of  the 
service.' 

•*  *  Come,  come,  Dawkins,  you  can't  mean 
Uiat  you'll  lead  a  poor  fellow  into  such  a 
Krape  blindfolded  V 

•*  *  Why,  mj[  Lord,  you  never  think  it 
requisite' to  give  a  plan  of  your  cruise  to 

Cur  ship*8  crew  before  clearing  out  of 
rbor.' 

•*'This  may  be  perfectly  just,  but  I 
don't  like  it,'  said  the  Admiral. 

**  *  In  that  case,  my  Lord,  you  are  im- 
parting the  secrets  of  the  Admiralty  to  a 
party  who  majr  betray  the  whole  plot.' 

"  *  I  wish,  with  all  my  soul,  they'd  given 
the  order  to  any  one  else,'  said  the  Admi- 
lal,  with  a  sigh  ;  and,  for  a  few  moments, 
aeither  spoke  a  word. 

"  *  Well,  then,  Dawkins,  I  believe  there 
is  nothing  for  it  but  what  you  say  ;  mean- 
vhile,  let  the  repairs  be  got  in  hand,  and 
aee  after  a  crew. 

"'  Oh,  as  to  that,'  said  the  other,  '  there 
are  plenty  of  scoundrels  in  the  fleet  here 
8t  for  nothing  else.  An^r  fellow  who  has 
been  thrice  up  for  punishment  in  six 
months,  we'll  arafc  on  board  of  her  ;  the 
CeUows  who  have  only  been  once  to  the 
gangway,  we'll  make  the  officers.' 

•**  A  pleasant  ship's  company,'  thought 
^  '  if  the  devil  would  only  take  the  com- 
nand/ 

**  *  And  with  a  Skipper  proportionate  to 
their  merit,'  said  Dawkins. 

'''B^i;ad,  FU  wish  the  French  joy  of 
fhem,'  said  the  Admiral. 

*' '  Ho,  ho  I'  thought  I, '  I've  found  you 


out,  at  last ;  so  this  is  a  secret  expedition  ; 
I  see  it  all ;  they're  fitting  her  out  as  a 
fire-ship,  and  going  to  send  her  slap  in 
among  the  French  fleet  at  Brest.  Well,' 
thought  I,  'even  that's  better;  that,  at 
least,  is  a  glorious  end,  though  the  poor 
fellows  have  no  chance  of  escape.' 

"*Now,  then,'  said  the  Admiral,  'to- 
morrow you'll  look  out  for  the  fellow  to 
take  the  command.  He  must  be  a  smart 
seaman,  a  bold  fellow,  too,  otherwise  the 
ruflfianly  crew  will  be  too  much  for  him ; 
he  may  bid  high,  we'll  come  to  his  price.' 

"'So  you  mav,' thought  I,*  when  you 
are  buying  his  life.' 

"  *  I  hope  sincerely,'  continued  the  Ad- 
miral, *  that  we  may  light  upon  some  one 
without  wife  or  child  ;  1  never  could  for- 
give myself — ' 

*'  *  if  ever  fear,  my  Lord,'  said  the  other ; 
*  my  care  shall  be  to  pitch  upon  one  whose 
loss  no  one  would  feel ;  some  one  without 
friend  or  home  who,  setting  his  life  for 
nought,  cares  less  for  the  gain  than  the 
very  recklessness  of  the  adventure.' 

"  *  That's  me,'  said  I,  springing  up  from 
the  anchor-stock,  and  springing  between 
them  ;  *  I'm  that  man.' 

**  Had  the  very  devil  himself  appeared  at 
the  moment,  I  aoubt  if  they  would  have 
been  more  scared.  The  Admiral  started  a 
pace  or  two  backward,  whilst  Dawkins, 
the  first  surprise  over,  seized  me  by  the 
collar,  and  held  me  fast. 

*'*Who  are  you,  scoundrel,  and  what 
brings  you  here  ? '  said  he,  in  a  voice  hoarse 
with  passion. 

**  *  I'm  old  Noah,'  said  I ;  for,  somehow, 
I  had  been  called  by  no  other  name  for  so 
long,  I  never  thought  of  my  real  one. 

**  *  Noah  I '  said  the  Admiral — *  Noah  ! 
Well,  but  Noah,  what  were  you  doing 
down  here  at  this  time  of  night  ?' 

" '  I  was  a-watching  the  Ark,  my  Lord,* 
said  I,  bowing,  as  I  took  off  my  hat. 

**  *  I've  heard  of  this  fellow  before,  my 
Lord,'  said  Dawkins  ;  '  he's  a  poor  lunatic 
that  is  always  wandering  about  the  harbor, 
and,  I  believe,  has  no  harm  in  him.' 

"  *  Yes,  but  he  has  been  listening,  doubt- 
less, to  our  conversation,'  said  the  Admi- 
ral. *  Eh,  have  you  heard  all  we  have  been 
saying  ? ' 

^**  Every  word  of  it,  my  Lord.' 

"At  this  the  Admiral  and  Dawkins 
looked  steadfastly  at  each  other  for  some 
minutes,  but  neither  spoke  ;  at  last  Daw- 
kins said,  *  Well,  Noah,  I've  been  told  you 
are  a  man  to  be  depended  on  ;  may  we  rely 
upon  your  not  repeating  anything  you 
overheard  this  evenmg — at  least,  for  a  year 
to  come  ? ' 
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•'  *  You  may,'  said  L 

^*  *•  Bnt,  Dawkins,'  said  the  Admiral,  in 
a  half  whisper,  *if  the  poor  fellow  be 
mad?' 

*  *  *  My  Lord,'  said  I,  boldly,  *  I  am  not 
mad.  Misfortune  and  calamity  I  have  had 
enough  of  to  make  me  so ;  but,  thank 
God,  my  brain  has  been  tougher  than  my 
poor  heart,  I  was  once  the  part  owner  and 
commander  of  a  ffoodly  craft,  that  swept 
the  sea,  if  not  with  a  broad  pennon  at  her 
mast-head,  with  as  light  a  spirit  as  ever 
lived  beneath  one.  I  was  rich  ;  I  had  a 
home  and  a  child  :  I  am  now  poor,  house- 
less, childless,  friendless,  and  an  outcast. 
If,  in  my  solitary  wretchedness,  I  liavo 
loved  to  look  upon  that  old  bark,  it  is  be- 
cause its  fortune  seemed  like  my  own.  It 
had  outlived  all  that  needed  or  cared  for 
it ;  for  this  reason  have  they  thought  me 
mad,  though  there  are  those,  and  not  few 
either,  who  can  well  bear  testimony  if  stain 
or  reproach  lie  at  my  door,  and  if  I  can  be 
reproached  with  aught  save  bad  luck.  I 
have  heard,  by  chance,  what  you  have  said 
this  niglit ;  I  know  that  you  are  fitting  out 
a  secret  expedition  ;  I  know  its  dangers, 
its  inevitable  dangers,  and  I  here  offer  my- 
self to  lead  it ;  I  ask  no  reward,  I  look  for 
no  price.  Alas  I  who  is  left  to  me  for 
whom  I  could  labor  now  ?  Give  me  but 
the  opportunity  to  end  my  days  with  honor 
on  board  the  old  craft ,  where  my  heart 
still  clings  :  give  me  but  that.  Well,  if 
you  will  not  do  so  much,  let  me  serve 
among  the  crew  ;  put  me  before  the  mast 
My  Lord,  you'll  not  refuse  this  ;  it  is  an 
old  man  asks,  one  whose  gray  hairs  have 
floated  many  a  year  ago  before  the  breeze.' 

'* '  My  poor  fellow,  you  know  not  what 
you  ask  :  this  is  no  common  case  of  dan- 
ger.' 

"  *  I  know  it  all,  my  Lord :  I  have  heard 
it  all.' 

*'  *  Dawkins,  what  is  to  be  done  here  ? ' 
inquired  the  Admiral. 

" '  I  say,  friend,'  inquired  Dawkins,  lay- 
ing his  hand  upon  my  arm,  '  what  is  your 
real  name  ?  Are  you  he  who  command- 
ed the  Dwarf  privateer  in  the  Isle  of 
France  ? ' 

*'*  The  same.' 

"'Thenvou  are  known  to  Lord  Col- 
llngwood  ? 

*•  *  He  knows  me  well,  and  can  speak  to 
my  character.' 

'^'  What  he  says  of  himself  is  all  true, 
my  Lord.' 

*  *  True,'  said  I,  *  true!  you  did  not  doubt 
it,  did  you  ? ' 

'* '  \\c,'  said  the  Admiral,  ^must  8i)eak 
together  again ;  be  here  to-morrow  night 


at  this  hour ;  keep  yonr  own  counsel  of 
what  has  passed  ;  and  now,  ffood-night.' 
So  saying,  the  Admiral  took  Dawkins  bj 
the  arm,  and  returned  slowly  toward  the 
town,  leaving  me  where  I  stood,  meditat* 
ing  on  this  singular  meeting,  and  its  possi- 
ble consequences. 

''The  whole  of  the  following  day  was 
passed  \>j  me  in  a  state  of  feverish  excite- 
ment, which  I  cannot  describe  ;  this  strange 
adventure  breaking  in  so  suddenly  upon  the 
dull  monotony  of  my  daily  existence,  had  so 
aroused  and  stimulated  me,  that  I  could 
neither  rest  nor  eat.  How  I  longed  for 
night  to  come  ;  for,  sometimes,  as  the  day 
wore  later,  I  began  to  fear  that  the  whole 
scene  of  my  meeting  with  the  Admiral  had 
been  merely  some  excited  dream  of  a  tor- 
tured and  fretted  mind  ;  and,  as  I  stood 
examining  the  ground  where  I  believed  the 
interview  to  have  occurred,  I  endeavored 
to  recall  the  position  of  different  objects 
as  they  stood  around,  to  corroborate  mj 
own  failing  remembrance. 

''At  last  the  evening  closed  in;  but, 
unlike  the  preceding  one,  the  sky  was 
covered  with  masses  of  dark  and  watery 
cloud,  that  drifted  hurriedly  across ;  the 
air  felt  heavy  and  thick,  ana  unnaturally 
still  and  calm ;  the  water  of  the  harbor 
looked  of  a  dull  leaden  hue,  and  all  the  ves- 
sels seemed  larger  than  they  were,  and  stood 
out  from  the  landscape  more  clearly  than 
usual ;  now  and  then  a  low  rumbling  noise 
was  heard,  somewhat  alike  in  sound,  bnt 
far  too  faint  for  distant  thunder ;  while, 
occasionally,  the  boats  and  smaller  craft 
rocked  to  and  fro,  as  though  some  ^nnd- 
swell  stirred  them,  without  breakmg  the 
languid  surface  of  the  sea  above. 

"  A  few  drops  of  thick,  heavy  rain  fell 
just  as  the  darkness  came  on,  and  then  aD 
felt  still  and  calm  as  before.  I  sat  upon  the 
anchor-stock,  my  eyes  fixed  npon  the  old 
Ark,  until  gradually  her  outline  grev 
fainter  and  fainter  against  the  dark  sty, 
and  her  black  hull  could  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  water  beneath.  I  felt 
that  I  was  looking  toward  her  ;  for,  loof 
after  I  had  lost  sight  of  the  tall  mast  and 
high-pitched  bowsprit,  I  feared  to  tun 
away  my  head,  lest  I  should  lose  the  place 
where  she  lay. 

^^  The  time  went  slowly  on,  and,  although 
in  reality  I  had  not  been  long  there,  I  felt 
as  if  years  themselves  had  passed  overmT 
head.  Since  I  had  come  there,  my  mioS 
brooded  over  all  the  misfortunes  of  my  lib  \ 
as  I  contrasted  its  outset,  bright  with  hope 
and  rich  in  promise,  with  the  sad  reality^ 
my  heart  grew  heavy  and  my  chest  heaved 
painfully  ;  so  sunk  was  I  in  myreflections^ 
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10  lost  in  thought^  that  I  never  knew  tliat 
the  storm  had  broken  loose,  and  that  the 
heavy  rain  was  falling  in  torrents.  The 
very  ground,  parched  with  long  drought, 
smoked  as  it  pattered  upon  it ;  while  the 
low,  wailinff  cry  of  the  sea-gull,  mingled 
with  the  deep  growl  of  far-oS  thunder, 
told  that  the  night  was  a  fearful  one  for 
those  at  sea.  Wet  through  and  shivering, 
I  sat  still ;  now  listening,  amid  the  noise 
of  the  hurricane  and  the  creaking  of  the 
cordage,  for  anv  footstep  to  approach,  and 
now  relapsing  back  into  a  half-despairing 
dread,  that  my  heated  brain  alone  had  con- 
jured up  the  scene  of  the  day  before.  Such 
were  my  dreary  reflections,  when  a  loud 
crash  aboard  tne  schooner  told  mc  that 
some  old  spar  liad  given  way.  I  strained 
my  eyes  through  the  dark  to  see  what  had 
happened,  but  in  vain,  the  black  vapor, 
thicV  with  falling  rain,  obscured  every- 
thing, and  all  was  hid  from  view.  I  could 
hear  that  she  worked  violently  as  the  waves 
beat  against  her  worn  sides,  and  that  her 
iron  cable  creaked  as  she  pitched  to  the 
breaking  sea.  The  wind  was  momen- 
tarily increasing,  and  I  began  to  fear 
lest  I  should  have  taken  my  last  look  at  the 
old  craft,  when  my  attention  was  called  off 
by  hearing  a  loud  voice  cry  out,  *  Hal- 
loo there  I    Where  are  you  ? ' 


i< 


tnere  i     \>  nere  are  you  r 

*  Ay,  ay,  sir,  I'm  here.*    In  a  moment 

Acimiral   and  his  friend  were  beside 


the 
me. 

"  *  What  a  night ! '  exclaimed  the  Ad- 
miral, as  he  shooK  the  rain  from  the  heavy 
boat-cloak,  and  cowered  in  beneath  some 
tall  blocks  of  granite  near.  '  I  began  half 
to  hojx)  that  you  might  not  have  been 
here,  my  poor  fellow,*  said  the  Admiral ; 
'it's  a  dreadful  time  for  one  so  poorly  clad 
for  a  storm  ;  I  say,  Dawkins,  let  him  have 
a  pull  at  your  flask.'  The  brandy  rallied 
me  a  little,  and  I  felt  that  it  cheered  my 
droopin£[  courage. 

'"This  is  not  a  time,  nor  is  it  a  place 
for  much  pai'ley,*  said  the  Admiral,  *•  so 
that  we  must  even  make  short  work  of  it. 
Since  we  met  here  last  night,  I  have  satis- 
fied mvself  that  you  are  to  be  trusted,  that 
your  character  and  reputation  have  noth- 
mg  heavier  against  them  than  misfortune, 
which,  certainly,  if  I  have  been  rightly  in- 
formed, has  been  largely  dealt  out  to  you. 
Now,  then,  I  am  willmg  to  accept  of  your 
offer  of  service,  if  you  are  still  of  the  same 
mind  as  when  you  made  it,  and  if  you  arc 
willing  to  undertake  what  we  have  to  do, 
without  anv  Question  and  inquiry  as  to 
points  on  wliicn  we  must  not  and  dare  not 
uform  you.  Whatever  you  may  have 
overheard  laat  night  may,  or  may  not,  have 


put  you  in  possession  of  our  secret.  If 
the  former,  your  determination  can  be 
made  at  once ;  if  the  latter,  you  Ifeve  only 
to  decide  whether  you  are  ready  to  go 
blindfolded  in  the  business.' 

"  *I  am  ready,  my  Lord,'  said  I. 

'^  *  You  perhaps  are  then  aware  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  service  ? ' 

"  '  I  know  it  not,'  said  I.  *  All  that  I 
heard,  sir,  leads  me  to  suppose  it  one  of 
danger,  but  that's  all.' 

"  *  1   think,    my  Lord,'  said   Dawkins, 

*  that  no  more  need  now  be  said.  Cupples 
is  ready  to  engage,  wo  are  equally  so  to 
accept ;  the  thing  is  pressing.  When  can 
you  sail  ? ' 

"  *  To-night,'  said  I,  Mf  you  will.' 

"  *  Really,  Dawkins,'  said  the  Admiral, 

*  I  don't  see  why — ' 

"*My  Lord,  I  beg  of  you,'  said  the 
other,  interrupting,  'let  me  now  complete 
the  arrangement.  This  is  the  plan,'  said 
he,  turning  toward  mc  as  he  spoke  :  *  As 
soon  as  that  old  craft  can  be  got  ready  for 
sea,  or  some  other,  if  she  be  not  worth  it, 
you  will  sail  from  this  port  with  a  strong 
crew,  well  armed  and  supplied  with  am- 
munition. Your  destination  is  Malta, 
your  object  to  deliver  to  the  Admiral 
stationed  there  the  dispatches  with  which 
you  will  be  intrusted  ;  they  contain  infor- 
mation of  immense  importance,  which, 
for  certain  reasons,  cannot  be  sent  through 
a  ship  of  war,  but  must  bo  forwarded  by  a 
vessel  that  may  not  attract  peculiar  notice. 
If  you  be  attacked,  your  orders  are  to 
resist ;  if  you  bo  taken,  on  no  account 
destroy  the  papers,  for  the  French  vessel 
can  scarcely  escape  recapture  from  our 
frigates,  and  it  is  of  great  consequence 
these  papers  should  remain.  Such  is  a 
brief  sketch  of  our  plan  ;  the  details  can 
be  made  known  to  you  hereafter.' 

**  *I  am  quite  ready,  my  Lord  :  I  ask 
for  no  terms  ;  I  make  no  stipulations.  If 
the  result  be  favorable,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  speak  of  that.  When  am  I  to 
sail?' 

"As  I  spoke,  the  Admiral  turned  sud- 
denly round,  and  said  something  in  a 
whisper  to  Dawkins,  who  appeared  to 
overrule  it,  whatever  it  might  be,  and 
finally  brought  him  over  to  his  own 
opinion. 

**  'Come,  Cupples,'  said  Dawkins,  'the 
affair  is  now  settled ;  to-morrow  a  boat 
will  be  in  waiting  for  you  opposite  Spike 
Island  to  convey  you  on  board  the  Semi- 
ramis,  where  every  step  in  the  whole  busi- 
ness shall  be  explained  to  you  ;  meanwhile, 
you  have  only  to  keep  your  own  counsel, 
and  trust  the  secret  to  no  one.' 
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*^  ^  Yes,  Cupples/  said  the  Admiral, 
*  we  rely  upon  you  for  that,  so  good-nigh  U' 
As  he  spoke,  he  placed  within  my  hands 
a  crumpled  note  for  ten  pounas,  and, 
squeezing  my  fingers,  departed. 

**My  yarn  is  spinning  out  to  a  far 
greater  length  than  I  intended,  so  Til  try 
and  shorten  it  a  bit.  The  next  day  I 
went  aboard  the  Semiramisy  where,  when 
I  appeared  upon  tlie  quarter-deck,  I  found 
myself  an  object  of  some  interest.  The 
report  that  I  was  tlio  man  about  to  com- 
mand the  Brian — ^that  was  the  real  name 
of  the  old  craft, — had  caused  some  curi- 
osity among  the  officers,  and  they  all 
spoKe  to  me  with  great  courtesy.  After 
waiting  a  short  time,  I  was  ordered  to  go 
below,  where  the  Admiral,  his  Flag-Can- 
tain  Dawkins,  and  the  others  were  seatca. 
They  repeated  at  greater  length  the  con- 
versation of  the  night  before,  and  finally 
decided  that  I  was  to  sail  in  three  weeks  ; 
for,  although  tlie  old  schooner  was  sadly 
damaged,  they  had  lost  no  time,  but  had 
her  already  high  in  dock,  with  two  hun- 
dred ship  carpenters  at  work  upon  her. 

**  I  do  not  shorten  sail  here  to  tell  you 
what  reports  were  circulated  about  (Jove 
as  to  my  extraordinary  change  in  circum- 
stances, nor  how  I  bore  my  altered  for- 
tunes. It  is  enough  if  1  say  that,  in  less 
than  three  weeks  1  weighed  anchor,  and 
stood  out  to  sea  one  beautiful  moniing  in 
autumn,  and  set  out  upon  my  expedition. 

"  I  have  already  told  you  something  of 
the  craft.  Let  me  complete  the  picture  by 
informing  you  that,  before  twenty-four 
hours  pjifised  over,  I  discovered  that  so  un- 
gainlv,  so  awkward,  so  unmanageable  a 
vessel  never  put  to  sea  ;  in  light  winds 
she  scarcely  stirred,  or  moved  as  if  she 
were  water-logged ;  if  it  came  to  blow 
upon  the  quarter,  she  fell  off  from  her 
helm  at  a  fearful  rate ;  in  wearing,  she 
endangered  every  spar  she  had  ;  and,  when 
you  put  her  in  stays,  when  half  round  she 
would  fall  back,  and  nearly  carry  away 
every  stitch  of  canvas  with  the  shock.  If 
the  ship  was  bad,  the  crew  was  ten  times 
worse.  What  Dawkins  said  turned  out  to 
be  literally  true  :  every  ill-conducted,  dis- 
orderly fellow  wlio  had  been  up  the  gang- 
way once  a  week  or  so,  every  unreclaimed 
landsman  of  bad  character  and  no  seaman- 
ship, was  sent  on  board  of  us ;  and,  in 
fact,  except  that  there  was  scarcely  any 
discipline  and  no  restraint,  we  appeared 
like  a  floating  penitentiary  of  convicted 
felons. 

**  So  long  as  we  ran  down  channel,  with 
a  slack  sea  and  fair  wind,  so  long  all  went 
on  tolerably  well ;  to  be  sure,  they  only 


kept  watch  when  they  were  tired  bclor^ 
when  they  came  up  reeled  about  the  dect. 
did  all  just  as  they  pleased,  and  treated  me 
with  no  manner  of  respect.  After  some 
vain  efforts  to  repress  their  excesses — ^vain 
for  I  had  but  one  to  second  me — I  appeared 
to  take  no  notice  of  their  misconduct,  and 
contented  myself  with  waiting  for  the  time 
when,  my  dreary  voyage  over,  I  shonld 
quit  the  command,  and  part  compan? 
with  such  associates  forever.  At  W, 
however,  it  came  on  to  blow,  and  the  night 
we  passed  the  Lizard  was  indeed  a  fearfnl 
one.  As  morning  broke,  a  sea  rnnning 
mountains  high,  a  wind  strong  from  tbe 
north-west  was  hurrying  the  old  craft 
along  at  a  rate  I  believed  impossible.  I 
shall  not  stop  to  recount  the  frightful  scenea 
of  anarchy,  confusion,  drunKenness,  and 
insubordination  which  our  crew  exhibited; 
the  recollection  is  too  bad  already,  and  I 
would  spare  you  and  myself  the  recital; 
but,  on  the  fourth  day  from  the  setting  in 
of  the  gale,  as  we  entered  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, some  one  aloft  descried  a  strange  sail 
to  windward,  bearing  down  as  if  in  pursnit 
of  us.  Scarcely  did  the  news  i-each  the 
deck,  when,  bad  as  it  was  before,  matten 
became  now  ten  times  worse,  some  resolr- 
ing  to  give  themselves  up,  if  the  chase 
happened  to  be  French,  and  vowing  that, 
before  surrendering,  the  spirit-room  should 
be  forced,  and  every  man  let  drink  as  he 
pleased.  Others  proposed,  if  there  were 
anything  like  equality  in  the  force,  to  at- 
tack, and  convert  the  captured  vessel,  if 
they  succeeded,  into  a  slaver,  and  sail  at 
once  for  Africa.  Some  were  for  blowing 
up  the  old  Brian  with  all  on  board  ;  and, 
in  fact,  every  counsel  that  drunkenness, 
insanity,  and  crime  combined  could  suggest 
was  offered  and  descanted  on.  Meanwhile 
the  chase  gained  rapidly  upon  us,  and 
before  noon  we  discovered  iier  to  be  a 
French  letter-of-marque,  with  four  guns, 
and  a  long  brass  swivel  upon  the  poop 
deck.  As  for  us,  every  sheet  of  canvas 
we  could  crowd  was  crammed  on,  but  in 
vain  ;  and,  as  we  labored  through  the 
heavy  sea,  our  riotous  crew  grew  every 
moment  worse,  and,  sitting  down  sulkily 
in  groups  upon  the  deck,  declared  that, 
come  wnat  might,  they  would  neither 
work  the  ship  nor  fight  her ;  that  they 
had  been  sent  to  sea  in  a  rotten  craft, 
merely  to  effect  their  destruction,  and  that 
they  cared  little  for  the  disgrace  of  a  flag 
they  detested.  Half  furious  with  the 
taunting  sarcasm  I  heard  on  every  aide, 
and  nearly  mad  from  passion,  and  bewil- 
dered, my  first  impulse  was  to  rnsh 
amongst   them  with    my  drawn  cutiasfl^ 
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ttd,  ere  I  fell  their  Tictim,  take  heavy 
Teneeance  upon  the  ringleaders,  when 
suddenly  a  ^arp  booming  noise  came 
thtmdenng  along,  and  a  round  shot  went 
flying  over  our  heads. 

"'Down  with  the  ensign;  strike  at 
once ! '  cried  eight  or  ten  voices  together, 
18  the  ball  whizzed  through  the  rigging. 
Anticipating  this,  and  resolving,  whatever 
miffht  happen,  to  fight  her  to  the  last,  I 
bid  made  the  mate,  a  stanch-hearted,  rc- 
Bokte  fellow,  to  make  fast  the  signal  sail- 
jard  aloft,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for 
in?  one  on  deck  to  lower  the  bunting. 
Bug  went  another  gun,  and,  before  the 
nnoke  cleared  away,  a  third,  which,  truer 
in  its  aim  than  the  rest,  went  clean 
throQj?h  the  lower  part  of  our  mainsail. 

"'Steady,  then,  boys,  and  clear  for 
action,'  said  the  mate.  'She's  a  French 
imnggling  craft  that  will  sheer  off  when 
we  sl^w  fight,  80  that  wo  must  not  fire  a 
shot  till  she  comes  alongside. ' 

"'And  harkee,  lads,  said  I,  taking  up 
the  tone  of  encouragement  he  spoke  with, 
'if  ve  take  her,  I  promise  to  claim  noth- 
ing of  the  prize.  Whatever  we  capture 
you  shall  divide  amongst  yourselves.' 

"'It's  very  easy  to  divide  what  we 
nerer  had,'  said  one  ;  '  Nearly  as  easy  as 
to  give  it,'  cried  another  ;  '  I'll  never  light 
m^h  or  draw  cutlass  in  the  cause,'  said  a 
third. 

"'Surrender!'  *  Strike  the  flag!' 
*Down  with  the  colors  I '  roared  several 
^ces  toother. 

"By  this  time  the  Frenchman  was  close 
ip,  and  ranging  his  long  ^un  to  sweep  our 
decks;  his  crew  were  quite  perceptible — 
about  twenty  bronzed,  stout-looking  fel- 
lows, stripped  to  the  waist,  and  carrying 
pistols  in  oroad  flat  belts,  slung  over  the 
dioulder. 

"'Come,  my  lads,'  said  I,  raising  my 
voice,  as  I  drew  a  pistol  from  my  side  and 
cocked  it,  '  onr  time  is  short  now  ;  I  may 
as  well  tell  yon  that  the  first  shot  that 
strikes  ns  amidship  blows  up  the  whole 
cnft  and  every  man  on  board.  We  are 
nothinj^  less  than  a  fire-ship,  destined  for 
Brest  harbor  to  blow  up  the  French  fleet. 
U  yon  are  willing  to  make  an  effort  for 
your  lives,  follow  me  !' 

"The  men  looked  aghast  Whatever 
t^klcssness  crime  and  drunkenness  had 
ffiven  them,  the  awful  feeling  of  inevitable 
oeath  at  once  repelled.  Short  as  was  the 
time  for  reflection,  they  felt  that  there 
^re  many  circumstances  to  encourage 
the  assertion  :  the  nature  of  the  vessel,  her 
riotous,  disorderly  crew,  the  secret  nature 
Hi  the  serrice,  all  confirmed  it,  and  they 


answered  with  a  shout  of  despairing  ven- 
geance, 'We'll  board  her;  lead  us  on.' 
As  the  cry  rose  up,  the  long  swivel  from 
the  chase  rang  sharply  in  our  ears,  and 
a  tremendous  discharge  of  grape  flew 
through  our  rigging  ;  none  of  our  men, 
however,  fell ;  and,  animated  now  with  the 
desire  for  battle,  they  sprang  to  the  bin- 
nacle, and  seized  their  arms. 

^'In  an  instant  the  whole  deck  became 
a  scene  of  excited  bustle ;  and  scarcely 
was  the  ammunition  dealt  out,  and  the 
boarding  -  party  drawn  up,  when  the 
Frenchman  broached  to,  and  lashed  his 
bowsprit  to  our  own. 

"  One  terrific  yell  burst  from  our  fellows 
as  they  sprang  from  the  rigging  and  the 
poop  upon  the  astonished  Frenchmen,  who 
thought  that  the  victory  was  already  their 
own  ;  with  death  and  ruin  behind,  their 
only  hope  before,  they  dashed  forward  like 
madmen  to  the  fray. 

"The  confiict  was  bloody  and  terrific, 
though  not  a  long  one ;  nearly  equal  in 
number,  but  far  superior  in  personal 
strength,  and  stimnlated  by  their  sense  of 
danger,  our  fellows  rushed  onward,  carry- 
ing all  before  them  to  the  quarter-decK. 
Here  the  Frenchmen  rallied,  and,  for 
some  minutes,  had  rather  the  advantage, 
until  the  mate,  turning  one  of  their  guns 
against  them,  prepared  to  sweep  them 
down  in  a  mass.  Then  it  was  that  they 
ceased  their  fire  and  cried  out  for  quarter, 
— all,  save  their  captain,  a  short,  thickset 
fellow,  with  a  grizzly  beard  and  moustache, 
who,  seeing  his  men  fall  back,  turned  on 
them  one  glance  of  scowling  indignation, 
and,  rushing  forward,  clove  our  boatswain 
to  the  deck  with  one  blow.  Before  the 
example  could  have  been  followed,  he  lay 
a  bloody  corpse  upon  the  deck,  while  our 
people,  roused  to  madness  by  the  loss  of  a 
favorite  among  the  men,  dashed  impetu- 
ously forward,  and,  dealing  death  on  everj 
side,  left  not  one  man  living  among  their 
unresisting  enemies.  My  story  is  soon 
told  now.  We  brought  our  prize  safe  into 
Malta,  which  we  reached  in  five  days.  In 
less  tlian  a  week  our  men  were  drafted 
into  different  men-of-war  on  the  station. 
I  was  appointed  a  warrant-officer  in  the 
Sheer  watery  forty-four  guns ;  and,  as  the 
Admiral  openea  the  dispatch,  the  only 
words  he  spoke  puzzled  me  for  many  a  day 
after. 

'*'You  have  accomplished  your  orders 
too  well,'  said  he  ;  '  tliat  privateer  is  but 
a  poor  compensation  for  the  whole  French 
nav  V. ' " 

''Well,"  inquired  Power,  "and  did  you 
never  hear  the  meaning  of  the  words  ? 
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*'  Yes,"  said  he  ;  "  many  years  after,  I 
fonnd  oat  that  onr  dispatches  were  false 
ones,  intended  to  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  and  mislead  them  as 
to  Lord  Nelson's  fleet,  which  at  that  time 
was  cruising  to  the  southward  to  catch 
them.  This,  of  course,  explained  what 
fate  was  destined  for  us — a  French  prison, 
if  not  death  ;  and,  after  all,  either  was 
fully  good  enough  for  the  crew  that  sailed 
in  the  old  Brian." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


THS  LAin). 


It  was  late  when  we  separated  for  the 
night,  and  the  morning  was  already  far 
advanced  ere  I  awoke ;  the  monotonous 
tramp  overhead  showed  me  that  the  others 
were  stirring,  and  I  gently  moved  the  shut- 
ter of  the  narrow  window  beside  me  to 
look  out. 

The  sea,  slightly  rippled  upon  its  sur- 
face, shone  like  a  plate  of  fretted  gold ; 
not  a  wave,  not  a  breaker  appeared ;  biit 
the  rushing  sound  close  by  showed  that  we 
were  moving  fast  through  the  water. 

"  Always  calm  hereabouts,"  said  a  gruff 
voice  on  deck  which  I  soon  recognized  as 
the  Skipper's  ;  "  no  sea  whatever." 

"lean  make  nothing  of  it,"  cried  out 
Power,  from  the  forepart  of  the  vessel,  "  it 
appears  to  me  all  cloud.'' 

"No,  no,  sir,  believe  me,  it's  no  fog- 
bank,  that  lar^e  dark  mass  to  leeward 
there ;  that's  Cmtra." 

"Land!"  cried  I,  springing  up,  and 
rushing  upon  deck;  "where,  Skipper, — 
where  is  the  land  ?" 

'*  I  say,  Charley,"  said  Power,  "  I  hope 
you  mean  to  adopt  a  little  more  clothing 
on  reaching  Lisbon ;  for  though  the  cli- 
mate is  a  warm  one — " 

"  Never  mind,  O'Malley,"  said  the  Ma- 
ior,  "the  Portuguese  will  only  be  flattered 
by  the  attention,  if  you  land  as  you  are." 

"  Why,  how  so  ? ''^ 

*•  Surely,  you  remember  what  the  niggers 
said  when  they  saw  the  79th  Highlanders 
landing  at  St.  Lucie.  They  had  never 
seen  a  Scotch  regiment  before,  and  were 
consequently  somewhat  puzzled  at  the  cos- 
tume ;  till,  at  last,  one  more  cunning  than 
the  rest  explained  it  by  saying,  '  They  are 
in  such  a  hurry  to  kill  the  poor  black  men, 
that  they  came  away  without  their  breech- 


es. 
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"  Now,  what  say  you  P  '*  cried  the  Skip- 
per,  as  be  pointed  with  hia  tole&oopo  to  a 
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dark  blue  mass  in  the    distance; 
there!" 

Ah,  true  enough,  that's  Cintra  !" 
Then  we  shall  probably  be  in  the  Tagni 
before  morning  ?  " 

**  Before  midnight,  if  the  wind  holda^" 
said  the  Skipper. 

We  breakfasted  on  deck,  beneath  an 
awning ;  the  vessel  scarcely  seemed  to  mm 
OS  she  cut  her  way  through  the  calm  water. 

The  misty  outline  of  the  coast  grew 
gradually  more  defined,  and  at  length  the 
blue  mountains  could  be  seen,  at  first  bat 
dimly  ;  bat,  as  the  day  wore  on,  their 
many-colored  hues  shone  forth,  and 
I)titches  of  green  vei*dure,  dotted  with 
sheep,  or  sheltered  by  dark  foliage,  met  the 
eye.  The  bulwarks  were  crowded  with 
anxious  faces ;  each  looked  pointedly  to- 
ward the  shore,  and  many  a  stout  heart 
beat  high  as  the  land  drew  near,  fated  to 
cover  with  its  earth  more  than  one  amongat 
us. 

"  And  that's  Portingale,  Mister  Charlea," 
said  a  voice  behind  me.  I  turned,  aod 
saw  my  man  Mike,  as,  with  anxious  jojt 
lie  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  shore. 

**  They  tell  me  it's  a  beautiful  phce, 
with  wine  for  nothing,  and  spirits  for  lea 
Isn't  it  a  pity  they  won't  beraisonab]e,aBd 
makepeace  with  us  ?  " 

"Why,  my  good  fellow,  we  areexcelleni 
friends  ;  it's  the  French  who  want  to  beal 
us  all." 

"Upon  my  conscience,  that's  not  right 
There  s  an  ould  saying  in  Connaught>— 
it's  not  fair  for  one  to  fall  upon  tweatji 
Sergeant  Ha^garty  says  that  I'll  see  noM 
of  the  divai'sion  at  all." 

"I  don't  well  understand — ^" 

**  He  does  be  telling  me  that,  as  I'm  only 
your  footboy,  he'll  send  me  away  to  the 
rear,  where  there's  nothing  but  wounded, 
and  wagons,  and  women." 

"I  believe  the  sergeant  is  right  there; 
but,  after  all,  Mike,  it's  a  safe  place." 

"Ah  !  then,  musha  for  the  safety;  Idont 
think  much  of  it ;  sui'c  they  might  dr- 
cumvint  us.  And,  av  it  wasn^t  displaiing 
to  you,  I'd  rather  list." 

**  Well,  I've  no  objection,  Mickey :  wonU 
you  like  to  join  my  regiment  ?" 

"  By  coorse,  your  honor.  I'd  like  to  be 
near  yourself;  bekase,  too,  if  anything 
happens  to  you — the  Lord  be  betune  «« 
and  narm," — here  he  crossed  himself  piottf* 
ly, — "  sure  I'd  like  to  be  able  to  tell  the 
master  how  you  died ;  and,  sure,  there** 
Mr.  Considine — God  pardon  him  I— hell 
be  beating  my  brains  out  ay  I  couldn't  e^ 
plain  it  all." 

''  Well,  Mike,  111  speak  to  some  of  uj 
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friends  here  about  yon^  and  we'll  settle  it 
all  properly;  here's  the  Doctor.'* 

"  Arrah,  Mr.  Charles,  don't  mind  him  ; 
he's  a  poor  crayture  entirely  ;  devil  a  thing 
he  knows." 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean,  man  ?  he's 
physician  to  the  forces." 

"Oh,  be-gorra,  and  so  he  may  be,"  said 
Mike,  with  a  toss  of  his  head ;  '^  those  army 
docthers  isn't  worth  their  salt.     It's  thruth 
I^  telling  you  :  sure  didn't  he  come  see 
me  when  I  was  sick  below  in  the  hould  P 
"'How  do  you  feel  V  says  he. 
'''Terribly  dhry  in  the  month,'  says  I. 
"*But   your   bones,'    says  he,    Miow's 
them?' 
"  *  As  if  cripples  was  kicking  me,'  says  I. 
"Well,  witn  that   he  wint  away,  and 
brought  back  two  powders. 

***Take  them,' says  he,  *andyou11  be 
eored  in  no  time.' 
"  *  What's  them  ? '  says  I. 
"  *  They're  ematics,'  says  he. 
*  *  BIockI  and  ages,'  says  I,  *  are  they  ? ' 
"'Devil  a  lie,'  says  he ;  *  take  them  im- 
mediately. ' 

"And  I  tuk  them — and,  would  you  bo- 
liere  me.  Mister  Charles  ? — it's  thruth  I'm 
telling  you — devil  a  one  o'  them  would 
stay  on  my  stomach.  So  you  see  what  a 
docther  he  is  ! " 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  Mike's  ideas 
ot  medicine,  as  1  turned  away  to  talk  to 
the  Major,  who  was  busily  engaged  beside 
me.    His  occupation  consisted  in  f  urbish- 

S[  np  a  very  tarnished  and  faded  uniform, 
oie  white  seams  and  threadbare  lace  be- 
tokened many  years  of  service. 

"Getting  up  our  traps,  you  see,  O'Mal- 
Iqr,^  said  he,  as  he  looked  with  no  small 
pnde  at  the  faded  glories  of  his  old  vest- 
ment ; ''  astonish  them  at  Lisbon,  we  flatter 
ourselves.  I  say,  Power,  what  a  bad  stylo 
rfdreas  they've  got  into  latterly,  with  their 
tight  waists  and  strapped  trowsers — noth- 
ing free,  nothing  easy,  nothing  digaa6 
mut  it.  When  in  a  campai^,a  man  ongh  t 
to  be  able  to  stow  prog  for  twenty-four 
lionrs  about  his  person,  and  no  one  the 
wiser.  A  very  good  rule,  I  asssure  you, 
thmgh  it  sometimes  leads  to  awkward  rc- 
^ts.  At  Vimeira,  I  got  into  a  sad  scrape 
tw  way.  Old  Sir  Harry,  that  command- 
^  there,  sent  for  the  sick  return.  I  was 
It  dinner  when  the  orderly  came ;  so  I 
IiKked  up  the  eatables  about  me,  and  rode 
^  Just,  however,  as  I  came  up  to  the 
Vuirters^  my  horse  stumbled  and  threw  me 
^onmy  oead. 

"•Is  he  killed  ?'  said  Sir  Harry. 

" '  Only  Btuimed,  your  Excellency, '  said 
lomeone. 


"  '  Then  he'll  come  to,  I  suppose.  Look 
for  the  papers  in  his  pocket.' 

"  So  they  turned  me  on  my  back,  and 
plunged  a  hand  into  my  side-pocket,  but, 
the  devil  take  it,  they  pulled  out  a  roast 
hen.  Well,  the  laugh  was  scarcely  over  at 
this,  when  another  fellow  dived  into  my 
coat  behind,  and  lugged  out  three  sausages; 
and  so  they  went  on,  till  the  ground  was 
covered  with  ham,  pigeon-pie,  veal,  kidney, 
and  potatoes,  and   the   onlv  thing  like  a 

Saper  was  a  mess  roll  of  the  4th,  with  a 
roll  song  about  Sir  Harry,  written  in  pen- 
cil on  the  back  of  it.  Devil  of  a  bad  affair 
for  me ;  I  was  nearly  broke  for  it ;  but 
they  only  reprimanded  me  a  little,  and  I 
was  afterward  attached  to  the  victualing 
department." 

What  an  anxious  thing  is  the  last  day  of 
a  voyage  !  how  slowly  creep  the  hours^ 
teeming  with  memories  of  the  past  and 
expectations  of  the  future  ! 

Every  plan,  eveiy  well-devised  expedi- 
ent to  cheat  the  long  and  weary  days,  is  at 
once  abandoned  ;  the  chess-board  and  the 
new  novel  are  alike  forgotten,  and  the  very 
quarter-deck  walk,  with  its  meny  gossip 
and  careless  chit-chat,  becomes  distasteful 
One  blue  and  misty  mountain,  one  faint 
outline  of  the  far-off  shore,  has  dispelled 
all  thought  of  these,  and,  with  straining 
eye  and  anxious  heart,  we  watch  for  land. 

As  the  day  weal's  on  apace,  the  excite- 
ment increases :  the  faint  and  shadowy 
forms  of  distant  objects  gi*ow  gradually 
clearer.  Where  before  some  tall  and  misty 
mountain  peak  was  seen,  we  now  descry 
patches  of  deepest  blue  and  somber  olive ; 
the  mellow  com  and  the  waving  woods, 
the  village  spire  and  the  lowly  cot,  come 
out  of  the  landscape  ;  and,  like  some  well- 
remembered  voice,  they  speak  of  home. 
The  objects  we  have  seen,  the  sounds  we 
have  heard  a  hundred  times  before  without 
interest,  become  to  us  now  things  that  stir 
the  heart. 

For  a  time,  the  bright  glare  of  the  noon- 
day sun  dazzles  the  view,  ond  renders  in- 
distinct the  prospect;  but,  as  evening 
falls,  once  more  is  all  fair,  and  bright,  and 
rich  brfore  us.  Eockcd  by  the  long  and 
rolling  swell,  I  lay  beside  the  bowsprit, 
watching  the  shore-birds  that  came  to  rest 
upon  the  rigging,  or  following  some  long 
and  tangled  sea- weed  as  it  floated  by ;  my 
thoughte  now  wandering  back  to  the 
brown  hills  and  the  broad  river  of  mv  early 
home — now  straying  off  in  dreary  fancies 
of  the  future. 

How  flat  and  unprofitable  does  all  am- 
bition seem  at  such  moments  as  these  ! 
how  valueless,  how  poor,  in.  q\xx  ^\.\isa<- 
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tion,  those  worldly  distinctions  wo  have  so 
often  longed  and  thirsted  for,  as  with  lowly 
heart  and  simple  spirit  we  watch  each 
humble  cottage,  weaving  to  ourselves  some 
story  of  its  inmates  as  we  pass  ! 

Tiie  night  at  length  closed  in,  but  it 
was  a  bright  and  starry  one, — lending  to 
the  landscape  a  hue  of  somber  shadow, 
while  the  outlines  of  the  objects  were  still 
sharp  and  distinct  as  before.  One  solitary 
star  twinkled  near  the  horizon.  I  watched 
it  as,  at  intervals  disappearing,  it  would 
again  shine  out,  marking  the  calm  sea  with 
a  tall  pillar  of  light. 

"  Come  down,  Mr.  O'Malley,"  cried  the 
Skipper's  well-known  voice  ;  '^come  down 
below,  and  join  us  in  a  parting  glass — 
that's  the  Lisbon  light  to  leeward,  and  be- 
fore two  hours  we  drop  our  anchor  in  the 
Tagus." 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


MAJOR  MONSOON. 


Of  my  traveling  companions  I  have  al- 
ready told  my  readers  something.  Power 
is  now  an  old  acquaintance ;  to  Sparks  I 
have  already  presented  them  ;  of  the  Ad- 
jutant they  are  not  entirely  ignorant ;  and 
it  therefore  only  remains  for  me  to  intro- 
duce to  their  notice  Major  Monsoon.  I 
should  have  some  scruple  for  the  digression 
which  this  occasions  in  my  narrative,  were 
it  not  that  with  the  worthy  Major  I  was 
destined  to  meet  subsequently,  and  indeed 
served  under  his  orders  for  some  months  in 
the  Peninsula.  When  Major  Monsoon 
had  entered  the  army,  or  in  what  precise 
capacity,  I  never  yet  met  the  man  who 
could  tell.  There  were  traditionary  ac- 
counts of  his  having  served  in  the  East  In- 
dies and  in  Canada,  in  times  long  past. 
His  own  peculiar  reminiscences  extended 
to  nearly  every  regiment  in  the  service, 
"horse,  foot,  and  dragoons."  There  was 
not  a  clime  he  had  not  basked  in ;  not  an 
engagement  he  had  not  witnessed.  His 
memory^  or,  if  you  will,  his  invention, 
was  never  at  fault ;  and  from  the  siege  of 
Seringapatam  to  the  battle  of  Corunna  he 
was  perfect :  besides  this,  he  possessed  a 
mind  retentive  of  even  the  most  trifling 
details  of  his  profession  ;  from  the  forma- 
tion of  a  regiment  to  the  introduction  of 
a  new  button,  from  the  laying  down  of  a 
parallel  to  the  price  of  a  camp-kettle,  he 
Knew  it  all.  To  be  sure,  he  had  served  in 
the  Commissary-General's  department  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  nothing  instils 
such  habits  as  this. 


''The  commissaries  are  to  the  aran 
what  the  special  pleaders  are  to  the  bar,' 
observed  my  friend  Power — ''dry  dctfjg; 
not  over-creai table  on  tho  whole,  but  der- 
ilish  useful." 

The  Major  had  begun  life  a  two-bottle 
man,  but,  by  a  studious  cultivation  of  \k 
natural  gifts,  and  a  steady  dctenninati<a 
to  succeed,  he  had,  at  the  time  I  knew 
him,  attained  to  his  fifth.  It  need  not  be 
wondered  at,  then,  that  his  countenance 
bore  some  traces  of  his  habits.  It  wae  of 
a  deep,  sunset  purple,  which,  becomiof 
tropical,  at  the  tip  of  the  nose  verged  al- 
most upon  a  plum  color ;  his  mouth  nn 
large,  thick-lipped,  and  good-humored; 
his  voice  rich,  mellow,  and  racy,  and  con- 
tributed, with  the  aid  of  a  certain  drr, 
chuckling  laugh,  greatly  to  increase  tne 
effect  of  the  stories  which  he  was  erer 
ready  to  recount ;  and,  as  they  most  fre» 
qucntly  bore  in  some  degree  against  aone 
of  what  he  called  his  little  failings,  thej 
were  ever  well  received,  no  man  being  » 
popular  with  the  world  as  he  who  flatten 
its  vanity  at  his  own  expense.  To  do  thie 
the  Major  was  ever  ready,  but  at  no  tine 
more  so  than  when  the  evening  wore  late^ 
and  the  last  bottle  of  his  series  seemed  to 
imply  that  any  caution  regarding  the  na* 
ture  of  his  communication  was  })erfectl] 
unnecessary.  Indeed,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  evening  to  the  close,  he  seem- 
ed to  pass  througli  a  number  of  mental 
changes,  all  in  a  manner  preparing  him  foi 
this  final  consummation,  when  he  confen- 
ed  anything  and  everything ;  and  so  well- 
regulated  had  these  stages  become,  that  i 
friend  dropping  in  upon  him  suddenly 
could  at  once  pronounce,  from  the  tone  w 
his  conversation,  on  what  precise  bottk 
the  Major  was  then  engaged. 

Thus,  in  the  outset  he  was  gastronomic; 
discussed  the  dinner,  from  the  soup  to  the 
Stilton  ;  criticised  the  cutlets  ;  pronouno* 
ed  upon  tho  merits  of  the  mutton ;  and 
threw  out  certain  vague  hints  that  he 
would  one  day  astonish  the  world  by  a  lit- 
tle volume  upon  cookery. 

With  bottle  No.  2  he  took  leave  of  the 
cuiaine,  and  opened  his  battery  upon  the 
wine.  Bordeaux,  Burgundy,  nocK,  and 
hermitage,  all  passed  in  review  before  him; 
their  flavor  discussed,  their  treatment  des^ 
canted  upon,  their  virtues  extolled  ;  from 
humble  port  to  imperial  tokay,  he  wae 
thoroughly  conversant  with  all ;  and  not  a 
vintage  escaped  as  to  when  the  sun  had 
suffered  eclipse,  or  when  a  comet  had 
wagged  his  tail  over  it. 

With  No.  3  he  became  pipeclay  ;  talked 
army  list  and  eighteen  maneuvers ;  b- 
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■ented  the  yarions  changes  in  equipments 
which  modern  innovation  had  introduced ; 
and  feared  the  loss  of  pigtails  might  sap 
the  military  spirit  of  the  nation. 

With  No.  4  his  anecdotic  powers  came 
into  play ;  he  recounted  various  incidents 
of  the  war,  with  his  own  individual  advcn- 
tnres  and  experience,  told  with  an  honest 
uiveti  that  proved  personal  vanity  ;  in- 
deed, self-respect  never  marred  the  inter- 
est oi  the  narrative ;  besides,  as  he  hod 
crer  regarded  a  campaign  something  in  the 
light  of  a  foray,  and  esteemed  war  as  little 
coe  than  a  pillage  excursion,  his  sentiments 
vere  singularly  amusing. 

With  his  last  bottle,  those  feelings  that 
Memed  inevitably  connected  with  what- 
e?er  is  last,  appeared  to  steal  over  him  :  a 
tiBse  of  sadness  for  pleasures  fast  passing 
and  nearly  passed,  a  Kind  of  retrospective 
^06  at  the  fallacy  of  all  our  earthly  en- 
jovments,  insensibly  suggesting  moral  and 
ediifving  reflections,  led  him  by  degrees  to 
coDiess  that  he  was  not  quite  satisfied  with 
himself,  though  "  not  very  bad  for  a  com- 
minary ; "  and,  finally,  as  the  decanter 
Wixed  low,  he  would  interlard  his  medita- 
tions by  passages  of  Scripture,  singularly 
perverted  by  his  misconception  from  their 
tme  meaning,  and  alternately  throwing 
out  prospects  of  censure  or  approval.  Such 
ni  Major  Monsoon  ;  and  to  conclude  in 
hiiown  words  this  brief  sketch,  he  "would 
hive  been  an  excellent  officer  if  Providence 
had  not  made  him  such  a  confounded 
dranken  old  scoundrel." 

"Now,  then,  for  the  King  of  Spain's 
•tory.  Out  with  it,  old  boy  ;  we  are  all 
IPod  men  and  true  here,''  cried  Power,  as 
ve  bIowIv  came  along  upon  the  tide 
up  the  Tagusy  ''so  you've  nothing  to 
fir." 

"Upon  my  life,"  replied  the  Major,  *'I 
iwi't  half  like  the  tone  of  our  conversa- 
tion. There  is  a  certain  freedom  young 
Ben  affect  now-a-days  regarding  morals 
^t  is  not  at  all  to  my  taste.  When  I  was 
fce  or  six  and  twenty — " 

"You  were  the  greatest  scamp  in  the 
•rrice,"  cried  Power. 

"Fie,  fie,  Fred.  If  I  was  a  little  wild 
*  K)  "—here  the  Major's  eyes  twinkled 
Viciously — "it  was  the  ladies  that  spoil- 
^  me ;  I  was  always  something  of  a  favor- 
ite^ jnst  like  our  friend  Sparks  there.  Not 
Uiat  we  fared  very  much  alike  in  our  little 
Idveniarea ;  for,  somehow,  I  believe  I  was 
lenerally  in  fault  in  most  of  mine,  as 
Bany  a  good  man  and  many  an  excellent 
ian  has  been  before."  Here  his  voice 
bopped  into  a  moralism^  key,  as  he  add- 
d,  '*  Davids  yoa  know,  didn't  behave  well 
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to  old  Uriah.  Upon  my  life  he  did  not, 
and  he  was  a  very  respectable  man." 

**  The  King  of  Spain's  sherry  !  the  sher- 
ry ! "  cried  I,  fearing  that  the  Major^s  di- 
gression might  lose  us  a  good  story. 

**  You  shall  not  have  a  drop  of  it,"  re- 
plied the  Major. 

**  But  the  story.  Major,  the  story." 

"  Nor  the  story,  either." 

*' What,"  said  Power,  '*will  you  break 
faith  with  us  ?  " 

**  There's  none  to  be  kept  with  repro- 
bates like  you.     Fill  my  glass." 

**  Hold  there  !  stop  ! "  cried  Power. 
^^Not  a  spoonful  till  he  redeems  his 
pledge." 

"Well,  then,  if  you  must  have  a  story — 
for  most  assuredlv  I  must  drink — I  have 
no  objection  to  give  you  a  leaf  from  my 
early  reminiscences ;  and,  in  compliment 
to  Sparks  there,  my  tale  shall  be  of  love." 

**  1  dinna  like  to  lose  the  King's  story, 
I  hae  my  thoughts  it  was  na  a  bad  luie." 

"  Xor  I  neither,  Doctor  ;  but — " 

**  Come,  come,  you  shall  have  that  too, 
the  first  night  we  meet  in  a  bivouac,  and, 
as  I  fear  the  time  may  not  bo  very  far  dis- 
tant, don't  be  impatient ;  besides,  a  love- 
story — " 

'*  Quite  true."  said  Power  ;  "  a  love-story 
claims  precedence :  place  aux  dames. 
There's  a  bumper  for  you,  old  Wickedness ; 
so  go  along." 

The  Major  cleared  off  his  glass,  refilled 
it,  sipped  twice,  and  o^led  it  as  though  he 
would  have  no  peculiar  objection  to  sip 
once  more,  took  a  long  pinch  of  snuff  from 
a  box  nearly  as  long  as,  and  something  the 
shape  of  a  child's  coffin,  looked  around  to 
see  that  we  were  all  attention^  and  thua 
began  : 

**When  I  have  been  in  a  moraliziujg 
mood,  as  I  very  frequently  am  about  this 
hour  in  the  morning,  I  have  often  felt  sur- 
prised by  what  little,  trivial,  and  insignifi- 
cant circumstances  our  lot  in  life  seems  to 
be  cast ;  I  mean  especially  as  regards  the 
fair  sex.  You  are  prospering,  as  it  were, 
to-day,  to-morrow  a  new  cut  of  your  whis- 
kers, a  novel  tic  of  your  cravat,  mars  your 
destiny  and  spoils  your  future  varium  et 
mutahile,  as  Horace  has  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  equally  slight  circumstance 
will  do  what  all  your  ingenuity  may  have 
failed  to  effect.  I  knew  a  fellow  who  mar- 
ried the  greatest  fortune  in  Bath,  from  the 
mere  habit  he  had  of  squeezing  one's  hand. 
The  lady  in  cjuestion  thought  it  particular, 
looked  conscious,  and  all  that ;  he  followed 
up  the  blow ;  and,  in  a  word,  they  were 
married  in  a  week.  So  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  could  not  help  winking  his  left  eye. 
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once  opened  a  flirtation  with  a  lively  widow 
which  cost  him  a  special  license  and  a  set- 
tlement. In  fact,  yon  are  never  safe. 
They  are  like  the  guerillas,  and  they  pick 
yon  off  when  yon  least  expect  it,  ana  when 
you  think  there  is  nothing  to  fear.  There- 
fore, as  young  fellows  oeginning  life,  I 
would  caution  ^ou.  On  this  head  you  can 
never  be  too  circumspect.  Do  you  know, 
I  was  once  nearly  caught  by  so  slight  a 
habit  as  sitting  thus,  with  my  legs  across." 

Here  the  Major  rested  his  right  foot  on 
his  left  knee,  in  illustration,  and  con- 
tinued : 

"  We  were  quartered  in  Jamaica.  I  had 
not  long  joined,  and  was  about  as  raw  a 
young  gentleman  as  you  could  see  ;  the 
only  very  clear  ideas  in  my  head  being, 
that  we  were  monstrous  fine  fellows  in  the 
50th,  and  that  the  planters'  daughters  were 
deplorably  in  love  with  us.  Kot  that  I 
was  much  wrong  on  either  side.  For 
brandy-and-water,  sangaree,  Manilla  cigars, 
and  the  ladies  of  color,  I'd  have  backed 
the  corps  against  the  service.  Proof  was, 
of  eighteen  only  two  ever  left  the  island  ; 
for  what  with  the  seductions  of  the  coffee 
plantations,  the  sugar-canes,  the  new  rum, 
the  brown  skins,  the  rainy  season,  and  the 
yellow  fever,  most  of  us  settled  there. 

"  It's  very  hard  to  leave  the  West  Indies 
if  once  you  ve  been  quartered  there. " 

"  So  1  have  heard,^'  said  Power. 

"  In  fine,  if  you  don't  knock  under  to 
the  climate,  you  become  soon  totally  unfit 
for  living  anywhere  else.    Preserved  gin- 

fer,  yams,  flannel  jackets,  and  grog  won't 
ear  exportation  ;  and  the  free-and-easy 
chuck  under  the  chin,  cherishing,  waist- 

Dressing  kind  of  way  we  get  with  the  la- 
ies,  would  be  quite  misunderstood  in  less 
favored  regions,  and  lead  to  very  unpleas- 
ant consequences. 

''  It  is  a  curious  fact  now  much  climate 
has  to  do  with  love-making.  In  our  cold 
country  the  progress  is  lamentably  slow : 
fogs,  east  winds,  sleet  storms,  and  cutting 
March  weather,  nip  many  a  budding  flirta- 
tion ;  whereas  warm,  sunny  days,  and 
bright  moonlight  nights,  with  genial  air 
and  balmy  zephyrs,  open  the  heart,  like 
the  cup  of  a  camelia,  and  let  us  drink  in 
the  soft  dew  of — " 

**  Devilish  poetical,  that ! "  said  Power, 
evolving  a  long  blue  line  of  smoke  from 
the  corner  of  his  mouth. 

"Isn't  it,  though?"  said  the  Major, 
smiling  graciously.  **'Pon  niy  life,  I 
thought  so  mysell    Where  was  I  ?  " ' 

"  Out  of  my  latitude  altogether,"  said 
the  poor  skipper,  who  often  found  it  hard 
to  follow  the  thread  of  a  story. 


''Yes,  I  remember.  I  was  remarldnff 
that  sangaree,  and  calipash,  mangoes,  and 
Gnava  jelly,  dispose  the  heart  to  Toye,  and 
so  they  do.  I  was  not  more  than  six  weeks 
in  Jamaica  when  I  felt  it  myself.  Now, 
it  was  a  very  dangerous  symptom,  if  yon 
had  it  strong  in  you,  for  this  reason.  Our 
colonel,  the  most  cross-grained  old  crab- 
stick  that  ever  breathed,  happened  himself 
to  be  taken  in  when  young,  and  reeolyin^ 
like  the  fox  who  lost  his  tai],  and  said  it 
was  not  the  fashion  to  wear  one,  to  pretend 
he  did  the  thing  for  fun,  resolved  to  make 
every  fellow  marry  upon  the  slightest  pro- 
vocation. Begad>  you  might  as  well  enter 
a  powder  magazine  with  a  branch  of  can- 
dles in  your  hand,  as  go  into  society  in  the 
island  with  a  leaning  toward  the  &ir  sex. 
Very  hard  this  was  for  me  particnlarly ; 
for,  like  poor  Sparks  there,  my  weakness 
was  ever  for  the  petticoats.  I  had,  besides, 
no  petty,  contemptible  prejndices  as  to  na- 
tion, habits,  language,  color,  or  complex- 
ion ;  black,  brown,  or  fair,  from  the  Mus- 
covite to  the  Malabar,  from  the  yoluptnons 
embonpoint  of  the  Adjutant's  widow—- 
don't  DC  angry,  old  boy — to  the  fairy  form 
of  Isabella  herself,  I  loved  them  all  round. 
But,  were  I  to  ^ve  a  preference  anywhere, 
I  should  certainly  do  so  to  the  West  In- 
dians, if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
planters'  daughters.  I  say  it  fearlessly, 
these  colonies  are  the  brightest  jewels  m 
the  crown.  Let's  drink  tlieir  health,  for 
I'm  as  husky  as  a  lime-kiln." 

This  ceremony  being  performed  with 
suitable  enthusiasm,  the  Major  cried  out, 
"Another  cheer  for  Polly  Hackett,  the 
sweetest  girl  in  Jamaica.  6y  jove.  Power, 
if  you  only  saw  her,  as  I  did,  five  and  forty 
years  ago,  with  eyes  black  as  jet,  twinkling, 
ogling,  leering,  teasing,  and  imploring,  lul 
at  once,  do  you  mind,  and  a  mouthful  of 
downright  pearls  pouting  and  smiling  at 

5 on,  why,  man,  you'd  have  nroposed  for 
er  in  the  first  half  hour,  and  snot  your- 
self the  next,  when  she  refused  you.  She 
was,  indeed,  a  perfect  little  beauty ;  ratf- 
ther  dark,  to  be  sure ;  a  little  upon  the 
rosewood  tinge,  but  beautifully  polished, 
and  a  very  nice  piece  of  furniture  for  a 
cottage  omS^  as  the  French  call  it.  Alas, 
alas  !  how  these  vanities  do  catch  hold  of 
us  !  My  recollections  have  made  me  quite 
feverish  and  thirsty :  is  there  any  cold 
punch  in  the  bowl  r  Thank  you,  O'Mal- 
Jey,  that  will  do — merely  to  touch  my  lips. 
Well,  well,  it's  all  passed  and  gone  now. 
But  I  was  very  fona  of  Polly  Hackett,  and 
she  was  of  me.  We  used  to  take  our  little 
evening  walks  together  through  the  coffee 
plantation ;  very  romantic  little   strolls 
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they  were  :  she  in  white  muslin,  with  a 
bine  sash  and  blue  shoes ;  I  in  a  flannel 
jicket  and  trowscrs,  straw  hat  and  cravat ; 
a  Virginia  cigar,  as  long  as  a  walking 
itidc,  in  my  mouth,  puffing  and  courting 
between  times  ;  then  we'd  take  a  turn  to 
the  refining  house,  look  in  at  the  big  boil- 
ezB,quiz  the  niggers,  and  come  back  to 
Twangbenr  Moss  to  8up|>er,  where  old 
Eackett,  the  father,  sported  a  glorious  ta- 
ble at  eleven  o'clock.  Great  feeding  it 
Trae.  You  were  always  sure  of  a  preserved 
monkey,  a  baked  lana-crab,  or  some  such 
delicacy.  And  such  Madeira !  it  makes 
me  dry  to  think  of  it  I 

"Talk  of  West  India  slavery,  indeed ! 
Ifs  the  only  land  of  liberty.  There  is 
nothing  to  compare  with  the  i)erfect  free- 
and-easy,  de  vil-may-care-kind-of -a-  take- 
yoaneli  way  tliat  every  one  has  there.  If 
it  would  be  any  peculiar  comfort  for  you 
to  Bit  in  the  saddle  of  mutton,  and  put 
ysQi  legs  in  a  soup-tureen  at  dinner,  there 
wonld  be  found  very  few  to  object  to  it. 
There  is  no  nonsense  of  any  kind  about 
Btiqncttc.  You  eat,  drink,  and  are  merry, 
or,  if  you  prefer,  are  sad ;  just  as  you 
please.  You  may  wear  uniform,  or  you 
Bay  not ;  it's  your  own  affair  ;  and,  con- 
lequently,  it  may  be  imagined  how  insen- 
nbly  such  privileges  gain  upon  one,  and 
liow  very  reluctant  we  become  ever  to  re- 
Bgn  or  abandon  them. 

"I  was  the  man  to  appreciate  it  all. 
The  whole  course  of  proceeding  seemed  to 
have  been  invented  for  my  peculiar  conve- 
nience, and  not  a  man  m  the  island  en- 
Hed  a  more  luxurious  existence  than  my- 
!,  not  knowing  all  the  while  how  dearly 
I  was  destined  to  pay  for  my  little  com- 
hrta  Amone  my  plenary  after-dinner 
indulgences  I  had  contracted  an  inveterate 
habit  of  sitting  cross-legged,  as  I  showed 
pn.  Now,  this  was  become  a  perfect  nc- 
BiMitT  of  existence  to  me.  I  could  have 
dJapenaed  with  cheese,  with  my  glass  of 
port,  my  pickled  mango,  my  olive,  my  an- 
Bhovj  toast,  my  nutshell  of  cura9ao,  but 
not  my  favorite  lounge.  You  may  smile  ; 
hit  rve  read  of  a  man  who  could  never 
hnce  except  in  a  room  with  an  old  hair- 
hnuh.  !Now  I'm  certain  my  stomach 
Vonkl  not  digest  if  my  legs  were  perpen- 
licalar.  I  don't  mean  to  defend  the  thing. 
Fhe  attitude  was  not  graceful ;  it  was  not 
Bposing  ;  but  it  suit^  me  somehow,  and 

"  From  what  I  have  already  mentioned,. 
cm  may  suppoee  that  West  India  habits 
narcifled  but  little  control  over  my  fa- 
vite  practice,  which  I  indulged  in  every 
nemng  of  my  life.    Well,  one  day,  old 


Hackett  gave  us  a  great  blow-out — a  din- 
ner of  two-and-twenty  souls  ;  six  days'  no- 
tice ;  turtle  from  St.  Lucie,  guinea-fowl, 
claret  of  the  year  forty,  Madeira  a  discre- 
tioiiy  and  all  that,  very  well  done  the 
whole  thing :  nothing  wrong,  nothing 
wanting.  As  for  me,  I  was  in  great  feath- 
er. I  took  Polly  in  to  dinner,  greatly  to 
tlie  discomfiture  of  old  Belson,  our  Major, 
who  was  making  up  in  that  quarter  ;  for, 
you  must  know,  she  was  an  only  daughter, 
and  had  a  very  nice  thing  of  it  in  molasses 
and  niggers.  The  papa  preferred  the  Ma- 
jor, but  Polly  looked  sweetly  upon  me. 
Well,  down  wo  went,  and  really  a  most 
excellent  feed  we  had.  Now,  I  must  men- 
tion here  that  Polly  had  a  favorite  Blen- 
heim spaniel  the  old  fellow  detested  :  it 
was  always  tripping  him  up  and  snarling 
at  him  ;  for  it  was,  except  to  herself,  a 
beast  of  rather  vicious  inclinations.  With 
a  true  Jamaica  taste,  it  was  her  pleasure 
to  bring  the  animal  always  into  the  dinner- 
room,  where,  if  papa  discovered  him,  there 
was  sure  to  be  a  row.  Servants  sent  in 
one  direction  to  hunt  him  out ;  others  en- 
deavoring to  hide  him,  and  60  on  ;  in  fact,  a 
tremendous  hubbub  always  followedhis  in- 
troduction and  accompanied  his  exit,  upon 
which  occasions  I  invariably  exercised  my 

fallantry  by  protecting  the  beast,  although 
hated  him  like  the  devil  all  the  time. 

"To  return  to  our  dinner.  After  two 
mortal  hours  of  hard  eating,  the  pace  be- 
gan to  slacken,  and,  as  evening  closed  in, 
a  sense  of  peaceful  repose  seemed  to  de- 
scend upon  our  labors.  Pastilles  shed  an 
aromatic  vapor  through  the  room.  The 
well-iced  decanters  went  with  measured 
pace  along  ;  conversation,  subdued  to  the 
meridian  of  after-dinner  comfort,  just 
murmured  ;  the  o\}Qn  jalousies  displayed 
upon  the  broad  verancmh  the  orange-tree 
in  full  blossom,  slightly  stirring  with  the 
cool  sea-breeze." 

"And  the  piece  of  white  muslin  beside 
you,  what  of  her  ?" 

"Looked  twenty  times  more  bewitching 
than  ever.  Well,  it  was  just  the  hour 
when,  opening  the  last  two  buttons  of  your 
white  waistcoat  (remember  we  were  in  Ja- 
maica), you  stretch  your  legs  to  the  full 
extent,  tnrow  your  arm  carelessly  over  the 
back  of  your  chair,  look  contemplatively 
toward  tne  ceiling,  and  wonder,  within 
yourself,  why  it  is  not  all  *  after  dinner ' 
in  this  same  world  of  ours.  Such,  at  least, 
were  my  reflections  as  I  assumed  my  atti- 
tude of  supreme  comfort,  and  inwardly 
ejaculated  a  health  to  Sneyd  and  Barton. 
Just  at  this  moment  I  heard  Polly's  voice 
gently  whisper, 
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" '  Isn't  he  a  love  P  isn't  he  a  darling  ? ' 

*'  *  Zounds  !  *  thought  I,  as  a  pang  of 
jealousy  shot  through  my  heart,  *  is  it'  the 
Major  she  means  ?'  for  old  Belson,  with 
his  bag  wig  and  rouged  cheeks,  was  seated 
on  the  other  side  of  ner. 

"  *  What  a  dear  old  thing  it  is  1  **  said 
Polly. 

"  *  Worse  and  worse/  said  I ;  *  it  must 
be  him.* 

"  *  I  do  so  lore  his  muzzy  face.' 

"'It  is  him!'  said  I,  throwinjf  off  a 
bumper,  and  almost  boiling  over  with  pas- 
sion at  the  moment. 

"  'I  wish  I. could  take  one  look  at  him,' 
said  she,  laying  down  her  head  as  she 
spoke. 

'*The  Major  whispered  something  in 
her  ear,   to  which  she  replied, 

" '  Oh  1  I  dare  not ;  papa  will  see  me  at 
once.* 

'''Don't  be  afraid,  madam,'  said  I, 
fiercely;  'your  father  perfectly  approves 
of  your  taste.' 

*' '  Are  you  sure  of  it,'  said  she,  giving 
me  such  a  look. 

'* '  I  know  it,'  said  I,  struggling  violent- 
ly with  my  agitation. 

"The  Major  leaned  over,  as  if  to  touch 
her  hand  beneath  the  cloth.  I  almost 
sprang  from  my  chair,  when  Polly,  in  her 
sweetest  accents,  said  : 

"  '  You  must  be  patient,  dear  thing,  or 
vou  may  be  found  out,  and  then  there  will 
be  such  a  piece  of  work.  Though  I'm 
sure.  Major,  you  would  not  betray  me.' 
The  Major  smiled  till  he  cracked  the  paint 
upon  his  cheeks.  'And  I  am  sure  that 
Mr.  Monsoon — ^ 

"  •  You  may  rely  upon  me,'  said  I,  half 
sneeringly. 

"  The  Major  and  I  exchanged  glances  of 
defiance,  while  Polly  continued, 

'"Wow,  come,  don't  be  restless.  You 
are  very  comfortable  there.  Isn't  he, 
Major  ?'  The  Major  smiled  again  more 
graciously  than  before,  as  he  added, 

«' May  I  take  a  look  ? ' 

'"Just  one  peep,  then,  no  more  !'  said 
she,  coquettishly ;  '  poor  dear  Wowski  is 
so  timid.' 

"  Scarcely  had  these  words  borne  balm 
and  comfort  to  my  heart— for  I  now  knew 
that  to  the  do)^,  and  not  to  my  rival,  were 
all  the  flattering  expressions  applied — 
when  a  slight  scream  from  Polly,  and  a 
tremendous  oath  from  the  Major,  raised 
me  from  my  dream  of  happiness. 

"'  Take  your  foot  down,  sir.  Mr.  Mon- 
soon, how  could  you  do  so  ?'  cried  Polly. 

"'What  the  devil,  sir,  do  you  mean  ? ' 
shouted  the  Major. 


"'Oh  I  I  shall  die  of  shamo/  sobbed 
she. 

" '  I'll  shoot  him  like  a  riddle.'  muttered 
old  Belson. 

"By  this  time  the  whole  table  had  ^t 
at  the  story,  and  such  peals  of  laughter, 
mingled  with  suggestions  for  my  personal 
maltreatment,  I  never  heard.  All  my  at- 
tempts at  explanation  were  in  vain.  I 
was  not  listened  to,  much  loss  believed, 
and  the  old  Colonel  finished  the  scene  by 
ordering  .me  to  my  quarters,  in  a  voice  i 
shall  never  forget,  the  whole  room  being, 
at  the  time  I  made  my  exit,  one  scene  of 
tumultuous  laughter  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  Jamaica  after  this  became  too  hot 
for  me.  The  story  was  repeated  on  overv 
side ;  for  it  seems  I  had  been  sitting  with 
my  foot  on  Polly's  lap  ;  but,  so  occupied 
was  I  with  my  jealous  vigilance  of  the 
Major  I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  until 
she  herself  discovered  it. 

"I  need  not  say  how  the  following 
morning  brought  with  it  every  possible 
offer  of  anieiide  upon  my  part ;  anything, 
from  a  written  apology  to  a  proposition  to 
marry  the  lady,  I  was  ready  for,  and  how 
the  matter  might  have  ended  I  know  not ; 
for,  in  the  middle  of  the  negotiations,  we 
were  ordered  off  to  Halifax,  where,  be 
assured,  I  abandoned  my  oriental  attitude 
for  many  a  long  day  after." 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 

TBB  ULNDINt}. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  dull  monotony 
of  our  life  at  sea  did  the  scene  present 
which  awaited  us  on  landing  in  Liisbon. 
The  whole  quay  was  crowded,  with  hun- 
dreds of  people  eagerly  watching  the  vessel 
which  bore  from  her  mast  the  broad  en* 
sign  of  Britain.     Dark-featured,  swarthy, 
moustached  faces,  with  red  caps  rakishly 
set  on  one  side,  mingled  with  the  Saxon 
faces  and  fair-haired  natives  of  our  owi 
country.    Men-of-war  boats  plied  unceas 
ingly  to  and  fro  across  the  tranquil  river, 
some  slender  reefer  in  the  stem-sheets ; 
while  behind  him  trailed  the  red  pennon 
of  some  "tall  admiral.'* 

The  din  and  clamor  of  a  mighty  city 
mingled  with  the  far-off  sounds  of  military 
music ;  and  in  the  vistas  of  the  opening 
street  masses  of  troops  might  bo  seen,  in 
marching  order ;  and  all  oetokened  the 
near  approach  of  war. 

Our  anchor  had  scarcely  been  dropped, 
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Irhen  an  eight-oar  gig;,  Tfith  a  midshipman 
steering,  came  along  side. 

"  Ship  ahojy  there  1  You're  troops  on 
board?'' 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir.'* 

Before  the  answer  oonld  be  spoken,  he 
was  on  the  deck. 

*^  May  I  ask/'  said  he,  touching  his  cap 
slightly,  ^'  who  is  the  officer  in  command 
of  the  detachment  ?  " 

"  Captain  Power :  very  much  at  your 
service,"  said  Fred,  returning  the  salute. 

''  Bear- Admiral  Sir  Edward  Douglas  re- 
quests that  you  will  do  him  the  favor  to 
come  on  board  immediately,  and  bring 
your  dispatches  with  you/' 

'*  I'm  quite  ready,    said  Power,  as  he 

S laced  his  papers  in  his  sabretasche ;  ^'  but 
rst  tell  us  wnat's  doing  here.  Anything 
new  lately  ?  " 

'^  I  have  heard  nothing,  except  of  some 
affair  with  the  Portuguese ;  they've  been 
drubbed  again ;  but  our  people  have  not 
been  engaged.  I  say,  we  had  better  get 
under  way:  there's  our  first  Ueutenant, 
with  his  telescope  up;  he's  looking 
straight  at  us.  So,  come  along.  Good 
evening,  gentlemen."  And  in  anothei^ 
moment  the  sharp  craft  was  cutting  the 
clear  water,  white  Power  gayly  waved 
us  a  ^ood-by. 

**  Who's  for  shore  ?"  said  the  Skipper, 
as  half  a  dozen  boats  swarmed  around  the 
side,  or  held  on  by  their  boat-hooks  to  the 
rigging. 

"  Who  is  not  ? "  said  Monsoon,  who 
now  appeared  in  his  old  blue  frock  covered 
with  tarnished  braiding,  and  a  cooked  hat 
that  might  ha^e  roofed  a  pagoda.  *^  Who 
is  not,  my  old  boy  P  Is  not  every  man 
amongst  us  delighted  with  the  prospect  of 
fresh  prog,  cool  wine,  and  a  bed  somewhat 
longer  than  four  feet  six  ?  I  say,  O'Mal- 
ley  I  Sparks  I  Where's  the  Adjutant  ? 
An,  there  he  is  1  We'll  not  mind  the 
Doctor ;  he's  a  very  jovial  little  fellow  but 
a  damned  bore,  enire  nous  ;  and  we'll  have 
a  cosy  little  supper  at  the  Rua  di  Toledo. 
I  know  the  place  well.  Whew,  now  I 
Get  away,  bov.  Sit  steady.  Sparks  ;  she's 
only  a  cockle-shell.  There — ^that's  the 
Plaza  de  la  Begna — ^there,  to  the  left. 
There's  the  great  cathedral — you  can't  see 
it  now.  Another  seventy-four!  why, 
there's  a  whole  fleet  here !  I  wish  old 
Power  joy  of  his  afternoon  with  old  Doug- 
las." 

*'  Do  you  know  him,  then.  Major  ?" 

"  Do  1 1 — I  should  rather  think  I  do. 
He  was  going  to  pat  me  in  irons  here  in 
this  river  once.  A  great  shame  it  was; 
but  I'll  tell  you  the  story  another  time. 


There — gently  now;  that's  it.  Thank 
God  I  once  more  upon  land.  How  I  do 
hate  a  ship ;  upon  my  life,  a  sauce-boat  is 
the  only  boat  endurable  in  this  world." 

We  edged  our  way  with  difl5culty 
through  the  dense  crowd,  and  at  last 
reached^  the  Plaza.  Here  the  numbers 
were  still  greater,  but  of  a  different  class  : 
several  pretty  and  well-dressed  women, 
with  their  dark  eyes  twinkling  above  their 
black  mantillas,  as  they  held  them  across 
their  faces,  watched  with  an  intense  curi* 
osity  one  of  the  streets  that  opened  upon 
the  square. 

In  a  few  moments  the  band  of  a  regi* 
ment  was  heard,  and  very  shortly  after  the 
regular  tramp  of  troops  followed,  as  the 
Eighty-seventh  marched  into  the  Plaza, 
ana  formed  a  line. 

The  music  ceased:  the  drums  rolled 
along  the  line  ;  and  tne  next  moment  all 
was  still.  It  was  really  an  inspiriting 
sight  to  one  whose  heart  was  interested  in 
the  career,  to  see  those  gallant  fellows,  as, 
with  their  bronzed  faces  and  stalwart 
frames,  they  stood  motionless  as  a 
rock.  All  continued  to  look,  the  band 
marched  into  the  middle  of  the  square, 
and  struck  up  *'  Garryowen."  Scarcely 
was  the  first  part  played,  when  a  tremen* 
dous  cheer  burst  from  the  troop-ship  in 
the  river.  The  welcome  notes  had  reached 
the  poor  fellows  there ;  the  well-known 
sounds,  that  told  of  home  and  country, 
met  their  ears  ;  and  the  loud  cry  of  recog- 
nition bespoke  their  hearts'  fullness. 

**  There  they  go.  Your  wild  country- 
men have  heard  their  Ranz  des  vaches,  it 
seems.  Lord  I  how  they  frightened  the 
poor  Portuguese !  look  how  they're  run- 
ning  I 

Such  was  actually  the  case.  The  loud 
cheer  uttered  from  the  river  was  taken  up 
by  others  straggling  on  shore,  and  one  uni- 
versal shout  betokened  that  fully  one- 
third  of  the  red-coats  around  came  from 
the  dear  island,  and  in  their  enthusiasm 
had  terrified  the  natives  to  no  small  ex- 
tent. 

"Is  not  that  Ferguson  there  ?^'  cried 
the  Major,  as  an  officer  passed  us  with  his 
arm  in  a  sling.  **I  say,  Joe — Ferguson  1 
oh  1  knew  it  was." 

"  Monsoon,  my  hearty,  how  goes  it  ? — 
only  just  arrived,  I  see  ;— debghted  to 
meet  you  out  here  once  more.  Why, 
we've  been  dull  as  a  veteran  battalion 
without  you.  These  your  friends  ?  pray 
present  me."  The  ceremony  of  introduce 
tion  over,  the  Major  invited  Ferguson  to 
join  our  party  at  supper.  "  No,  not  to- 
night. Major, ^'  said  he,  "you  must  be  my 
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guests  this  evening.  My  quarters  are  not 
five  minutes'  walk  from  tnis — I  shall  not 
promise  you  very  luxurious  fare." 

'*  A  carbonade  with  olives,  a  roast  duck, 
a  bowl  of  Bishop,  and,  if  you  will,  a  few 
bottles  of  Burgundy,"  said  the  Major; 
"  don't  put  yourself  out  for  us — soldier's 
fare,  eh?" 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  naive 
notion  of  simplicity  so  cunningly  sug- 
gested by  old  Monsoon.  As  I  followed 
the  party  through  the  streets,  my  step  was 
light,  my  heart  not  less  so ;  for  what  sen- 
sations are  more  delightful  than  those  of 
landing  after  a  voyage  ? — the  escape  from 
the  durance  vile  of  shipboard,  with  its 
monotonous  days  and  dreary  nights,  its 
ill-regulated  appointments,  its  cramped 
accommodation,  its  uncertain  duration, 
its  eternal  round  of  unchanging  amuse- 
ments, for  the  freedom  of  the  shore,  with 
a  land  breeze,  and  a  firm  footing  to  tread 
upon ;  and,  certainly,  not  least  of  all,  the 
sight  of  that  brightest  part  of  creation, 
whose  soft  eyes  and  tight  ankles  are,  per- 
haps, the  gi-eatest  of  all  imadnablo 
pleasures  to  nim  who  has  been  the  dweller 
on  blue  water  for  several  weeks  long. 

'*Here  we  are,"  cried  out  Ferguson,  as 
we  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  large  and 
handsome  house.  We  followed  up  a 
spacious  stair  into  an  ample  room,  spar- 
inglj%  but  not  uncomfortably  furnished  ; 
plans  of  sieges,  maps  of  the  seat  of  war, 
pistols,  sabres,  and  belts,  decorated  the 
white  walls,  and  a  few  books,  and  a  stray 
army-list,  betokened  the  habits  of  the 
occupant 

While  Ferguson  disappeared  to  make 
some  preparations  for  supper  Monsoon 
commenced  a  congratulation  to  the  party 
upon  the  good  fortune  that  had  befallen 
them.  *' Capital  fellow  is  Joe — never 
without  something  good,  and  a  rare  one 
to  pass  the  bottle.  Oh  !  here  he  comes. 
Be  alive  there.  Sparks ;  take  a  corner  of 
the  cloth  ;  how  deliciously  juicy  that  ham 
looks ;  pass  the  Madeira  down  there ; 
what's  under  that  cover — stewed  kid- 
neys ?  "  While  Monsoon  went  on  thus  we 
took  our  places  at  table,  and  set  to  with 
an  appetite  which  only  a  newly-landed 
traveler  ever  knows. 

"Another  spoonful  of  the  gravy? 
Thank  you.  And  so  they  say  we've  not 
been  faring  over  well  latterly  ? "  said  the 
Major. — "Not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  re- 
port. Our  f)eople  have  not  been  engaged. 
The  only  thing  lately  was  a  smart  brush 
we  had  at  the  Tamega.  Poor  Patrick,  a 
countryman  of  ours,  and  myself  were  serv- 
ing With  the  Portuguese  brigade,  when 


Laborde  drove  us  back  upon  the  town,  and 
actually  routed  us.  The  Portuguese  gen- 
eral, caring  little  for  anything  save  bis  own 
safety,  was  making  at  once  for  the  moun- 
tains, when  Patrick  called  upon  his  battal- 
ion to  face  about  and  charge ;  and  nobly 
they  did  it  too.  Down  they  came  upon 
the  advancing  masses  of  the  French,  and 
literally  hurled  them  back  upon  the  main 
body.  The  other  regiments,  seeing  this 
gallant  stand,  wheeled  about,  and  poured 
m  a  volley,  and  then,  fixing  bayonets, 
stormed  a  little  mount  beside  the  hedge, 
which  commanded  the  whole  suburb  of 
Villa  Real.  The  French,  who  soon  recov- 
ered their  order,  now  prepared  for  a  second 
attack,  and  came  on  in  two  dense  columns, 
when  Patrick,  who  had  little  confidence  in 
the  steadiness  of  his  people,  for  any  length- 
ened resistance,  resolved  upon  once  more 
charging  with  the  bayonet.  The  order 
was  scarcelv  given  when  the  French  were 
upon  us  ;  their  flank,  defended  by  some  of 
La  Houssaye's  heavy  dragoons.  For  an 
instant  the  conflict  was  doubtful,  until  poor 
Patrick  fell  mortally  wounded  upon  the 
parapet ;  when  the  men,  no  longer  hearing 
his  bold  cheer,  nor  seeing  his  noble  figure 
in  the  advance,  turned  and  fled,  pell-mell, 
back  upon  the  town.  As  for  me,  blocked 
up  amid  the  mass,  I  was  cut  down  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  elbow  by  a  young  fel- 
low of  about  sixteen,  who  galloped  about 
like  a  schoolboy  on  a  holiday.  The  wound 
was  onlv  dangerous  from  the  loss  of  blood, 
and  so  1"  contrived  to  reach  Amacante  with- 
out much  difficulty  ;  from  whence,  with 
three  or  four  others,  I  wag  ordered  here 
until  fit  for  service." 

*'But  what  news  from  our  own  head- 
quarters ?  "  inquired  I. 

*'A11  imaginable  kind  of  rumors  are 
afloat.  Some  say  that  Craddock  is  retir- 
ing ;  others,  that  a  part  of  the  army  is  in 
motion  upon  Oaldas. 

*'  Then  we  are  not  going  to  hare  a  very 
long  sojourn  here  after  all,  eh.  Major  ?  "— 
''Donna  Maria  de  Tormes  will  be  incon- 
solable. By-the-by,  their  house  is  just 
opposite  us.  Have  yon  never  heard  Mon- 
soon mention  his  friends  there  ?" 

"  Come,  come,  Joe,  how  can  you  be  so 
foolish  ?  " 

"  But,  Major,  my  dear  friend,  what 
signifies  your  modesty  ?  there  is  not  a  man 
in  the  service  does  not  know  it,  save  those 
in  the  last  Gazette.^' 

"Indeed,  Joe,  I  am  very  angiy  with 
you." 

"  Well  then,  by  Jove  !  I  must  tell  it  mv- 
self ;  though,  faith,  lads,  you  lose  not  a  little 
for  want  of  Monsoon's  tact  in  the  narrative." 
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iiDg  18  better  than  trusting  to 
grapher,"  cried  the  Major ;  "  so 

I  waa  Acting  CommiBsary-Oen- 
Le  Portugnese  forces,  some  few 
,  I  obtained  great  experience  of 

of  the  people ;  for  though  natu- 
innsuspecting  temperament  mT- 
eaullr  contrive  to  pick  ont  tfio 
es  of  my  associutes,  even  upon  a 
aaintance.  Now,  my  nppoint- 
led  me  very  much  on  this  score  ; 
:  little  opportunities  of  examin- 
Torld.  '  The  ereiitest  study  of 
IB  man ' — SparEs  would  Bay  wo- 

no  matter. 

I  BOOQ  diacovered  tliat  our  an- 
very  excellent  allies,  the  Portu- 
b  a  beautiful  climate,  delicious 
d  very  delightful  wives  and 
.  vere  the  most  infernal  rogues 
idreU  ever  met  with.  '  Make 
horoughly  acquainted  with  the 
itures  of  the  natives,'  said  old  Sir 

me,  in  a  dispatch  from  liead- 
md,  faith,  it  waa  not  difficult ; 
I,  palpable,  undisguised  rascals 
!  beam  of.  I  thought  I  knew  a 
wo  myself,  when  I  landed  ;  but, 
you  !  I  waa  a  babe ;  I  was  an  in- 
EkddliDg  clothes,  compared  with 
i  they  numbugged  me, — ay,  me  ! 
gan  to  suspect  that  I  was  only 
I  my  sleep. 
,  Slonsoon,'   said   the   General, 

me  you  were  a  sharp  fellow,  and 
x>pIo  here  seem  to  work  round 
day.  This  will  never  do.  Yon 
;hten   up  a  little,  or  I  shall  be 

send  you  bock.' 

>ral,'said  I,  'they  nsed  to  call  me 
England,  hot,  somehow,  here — ' 
ideratand,'  said  he,  'you  don't 
Portuguese  ;  there's  but  one  way 
a  —  strike  quickly,  and  strike 
ever  give  them  time  for  roguery; 
)y  have  a  momcnt'a  reflection, 
at  the  devil  himself ;  but,  when 
9  plot  working,  come  slap  down 
( the  thing  your  own  way.' 
DOW,  there  never  was  anything 
I  tliia  advice,  and,  for  the  eigh- 
tu  I  acted  upon  it,  I  never  knew 

t  a  thousand  measures  of  wheat.' 
or  Exccllenza,  the  cro])8  have 
ably  deficient,  and — ' 
mt-major,'  I  would  say,  'these 
le  have  no  com ;  it's  a  wine 
let  them  make  up  the  rations 

neftt  came  in  that  evening. 


" '  One  hundred  and  twenty  bullocka 
wanted  for  the  reserve.' 

" '  The  cattle  are  all  up  the  mountains.' 

" '  Let  the  alcalde  catch  them  before 
night,  or  I'll  catch  him, 

"  Lord  bless  you !  I  had  beef  enough  to 
feed  the  Peninsula.  And  in  this  way,  while 
the  forces  were  eating  short  allowance  and 
half-rations  elsewhere,  our  brigade  were 
plump  as  aldermen. 

"  When  we  lav  in  Andalusia  this  waa 
easy  enough.  Wnat  a  country  to  be  sure  t 
Such  vineyards,  such  gardens,  such  deli- 
cious valleys,  waving  with  corn,  and  fat 
with  olives ;  actually  it  seemed  a  kind  of 
dispensation  of  Providence  to  make  war 
in.  There  was  everything  yon  could  dfr 
sire ;  and,  then,  the  people,  like  all  your 
wealthy  ones,  were  so  timid,  and  so  easilv 
frightened,  you  could  get  what  you  pleased 
out  of  them  by  a  little  terror.  Uy  sconta 
managed  this  very  well. 

"  'He  is  coming,'  theywould  say,  'after 
to-morrow, ' 

" '  Madre  de  Dios! ' 

" '  I  hope  he  won't  burn  the  village.' 

" '  Questot  tnferiiaUa  Ingletes  T  how 
wicked  thev  are. 

"  '  You'd  better  try  what  a  sack  of  moi- 
dores  or  doubloons  might  do  with  him  ; 
he  may  refuse  them,  but  make  the  effort.' 

"  Ha  1 "  said  the  Major,  witli  a  long- 
drawn  sigh,  "  those  were  pleasant  times  ; 
alas  !  that  they  should  ever  come  to  an 
end.  Well,  among  the  old  hidalgos  I  met 
there  waa  one  Don  Emanuel  Selvio  de 
Tormes,  an  awful  old  miser,  rich  as  Crce- 
sus,  and  suspicious  as  the  arch-fiend  him- 
self. Lord,  now  I  melted  him  down  I  I 
quartered  two  squadrons  of  horse  and  a 
troop  of  ilyiu^  artillery  upon  him.  How 
the  fellows  did  cat !  such  a  consumption 
of  wines  waa  never  heard  of ;  and,  as  ttiey 
began  to  slacken  a  little,  I  took  care  to  re- 
place them  by  fresh  arrivals — fellows  from 
the  mountains — cafadorea  they  call  them. 
At  last,  my  friend  Don  Emanuel  conld 
stand  it  no  longer,  and  he  sent  me  a  diplo- 
matic  envoy  to  negotiate  terms,  which, 
upon  the  whole,  I  must  say,  were  fair 
enough,  and,  in  a  few  days  after,  the  cafa- 
dores  were  withdrawn,  and  1  took  up  mj 
quarters  at  the  chateau.  I  have  had  vari- 
ous chances  and  changes  in  this  wicked 
world,  but  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I 
never  passed  a  more  agreeable  time  than 
the  seven  weeks  I  spent  there.  Don  Eman- 
uel, when  properly  managed,  became  a 
very  pleasant  little  fellow  :  Donna  Maria, 
his  wife,  was  a  sweet  creature.  Yoo  need 
not  be  winking  that  way.  Upon  my  life, 
she  was ;  rather  fat,  to  be  sure,  and  her 
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;fi£e  BOiiietlxiBg  yerging  npoa  the  fifties  ; 
but  she  had  such  eyes^  black  as  sloes,  and 
luscious  as  ripe  grapes ;  and  she  was  always 
smilingy  and  ogling,  and  looking  so  sweet. 
Confound  me,  if  I  think  she  wasn't  the 
most  enchanting  being  in  this  world,  with 
about  ten  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  jew- 
els upon  her  fingers  and  in  her  ears.  I  hate 
her  before  me  at  this  instant,  as  she  used 
to  sit  in  the  little  arbor  in  the  garden, 
with  a  Manilla  cigar  in  her  mouth  and  a 
little  brandy-and-water — quite  weak,  you 
know — ^besiae  her. 

***Ahl  General,' she  used  to  say — ^she 
always  called  me  General — ^^what  a  glori* 
ous  career  yours  is  I  A  soldier  is  itu^ed  a 
man.' 

*^  Then  she  would  look  at  poor  Emanuel, 
who  used  to  sib  in  a  corner,  holding  his 
hand  to  his  face,  for  hours,  calculating 
interest  and  cent,  per  cent,  till  he  fell 
asleep. 

"  if ow,  he  labored  under  a  very  singular 
malady — not  that  I  eyer  knew  it  at  the 
time — a  kind  of  luxation  of  the  lower 
jaW,  which,  when  it  came  on,  happened 
somehow  to  press  upon  some  vital  nerve  or 
other,  and  left  him  perfectly  paralyzed  till 
it  was  restored  to  its  proper  place.  In 
fact,  during  the  time  the  agony  lasted,  he 
was  like  one  in  a  trance ;  for  though  he 
could  see  and  hear,  he  could  neither  speak 
por  move,  and  looked  as  if  he  had  done 
with  both  for  many  a  day  to  come. 

*'  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  knew  nothing 
of  all  this,  till  a  slight  circumstance  made 
it  known  to  me.  I  was  seated  one  evening 
in  the  little  arbor  I  mentioned  with  Bonna 
Maria.  There  was  a  little  table  before,  us, 
covered  with  wines  and  fruits,  a  dish  of 
olives,  some  Castile  oranges,  and  a  fresh 
pine.  I  remember  it  well ;  my  eye  roved 
over  the  little  dessert,  set  out  in  old-fash- 
ioned, rich  silver  dishes,  then  turned  to- 
ward the  lady  herself,  with  rings  and 
brooches,  earrings,  and  chains  enough  to 
reward  one  for  sacking  a  town  ;  and  1  said 
to  myself,  ^  Monsoon,  Monsoon,  this  is  bet- 
ter than  long  marches  in  the  Pyrenees, 
with  a  cork-tree  for  a  bed-curtain,  and  wet 
grass  for  a  mattress.  How  pleasantly  one 
might  jog  on  in  this  world  with  this  little 
country-house  for  his  abode,  and  Donna 
Maria  for  a  companion  ! ' 

''I  tasted  the  port — ^it  was  delicious. 
Now,  I  knew  very  little  Portuguese,  but  I 
made  some  effort  to  ask  if  there  was  much 
of  it  in  the  cellar. 

^'She  smiled,  and  said,  '  Oh !  yes/ 

'^  'What  a  luxurious  life  one  might  lead 
here  ! '  thought  I ;  '  and,  after  all,  perhaps 
Providence  might  remove  Don  EmanueL' 


^*  I  finished  the  botfle  as  I  thus  medi- 
tated. The  next  was,  it  possible,  more 
crusty. 

** '  This  is  a  deboious  retreat^'  said  I, 
BoHloquising. 

''Donna  Maria  seemed  to  know  what 
was  passing  in  my  mind,  for  she  amiled 
too. 

'**  Yes,' said  I,  in  broken  Portuguese, 
'  one  ought  to  be  very  h^>py  h^re.  Donna 
Maria.' 

**  She  blushed,  and  I  continued : 

**  *  What  can  one  want  for  more  in  this 
life  ? — all  the  charms  that  rendered  Para- 
dise what  it  was ' — I  took  her  hand  here — 
'  and  made  Adam  blessed.' 

'' '  Ah,  General ! '  said  she,  with  a  sigh, 
'  you  are  sruch  a  flatterer.' 

**'Who  could  flatter,' said  I,  with  en- 
thusiasm, 'when  th^*e  are  not  words 
enough  to  express  what  he  feels  f '  This 
was  true,  for  m^  Portuguese  was  fast  flail- 
ing me.  *  But  if  I  ever  was  happy,  it  is 
now.' 
-  '^  I  took  another  pull  at  the  port 

«  'If  I  only  thought,'  said  I,  'that  mv 
presence  here  was  not  tiiought  unwel- 
come—' 

'* '  Fie,  General,'  said  she,  ^  how  could 
you  say  such  a  thing  ?' 

'"  If  I  only  thought  I  was  not  hated,* 
UeiA  I,  tremblmgly. 

"  ' Oh  I'  said  she  again. 

'*  'Despised.' 

'''Oh  I' 

" '  Loathed.' 

"  She  pressed  my  hand —  I  kissed  hers ; 
she  humedly  snatched  it  from  me,  and 
pointed  toward  a  lime-tree  near,  beneath 
which,  in  the  cool  enjoyment  of  his  cifiar, 
sat  the  spare  and  detested  figure  of  Don 
Emanuel. 

" '  Yes,'  thought  I,  '  there  ho  i^— the 
only  bar  to  my  good  fortune  ;  were  it  not 
for  him,  I  should  not  be  long  before  I  be- 
came possessor  of  this  exceu^it  old  ehd- 
teauy  with  a  meet  indiseretionary  power 
over  the  cellar.  Don  Maurioiua  Monsoon 
would  speedily  assume  his  place  among  the 
grandees  of  Portugal.' 

^'  I  know  not  how  long  my  reverie  lasted, 
nor,  indeed,  how  the  evening  passed  ;  but 
I  remember  well  the  moon  wiis  up,  and  a 
sky  bright  with  a  thousand  stars  was  shin- 
ing, as  I  sat  beside  the  fair  Donna  Maria» 
endeavoring,  with  such  Portuguese  as  it 
had  pleased  fate  to  bestow  on  me,  to  in- 
struct her  touching  my  warlike  services 
and  deeds  of  arms.  The  fourth  bottle  of 
port  was  ebbing  beneath  my  eloquence,  as 
responsively  her  heart  beat,  when  I  heard 
a  slight  rustle  in  the  favuiohes  neac    I 
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loolced,  and,  Hea^ns,  irhiit  a  eight  did  I 
behold  !  There  was  little  Don  Emanuel 
stretched  upon  the  grass,  with  his  mouth 
wide  open,  his  face  pale  as  death,  his  arms 
stretched  oat  at  eitner  side,  and  his  legs 
stiffidned '  straight  out.  I  ran  over  and 
asked  if  he  were  ill,  but  no  answer  came. 
I  lifted  up  an  arm,  but  it  fell  heayil^  upon 
the  ground  as  I  let  it  go  ;  the  leg  did  like- 
wise.   I  touched  his  nose — it  was  cold. 

*'' Hollo/  thought  I,  'is  it  so?  This 
comes  of  mixing  water  with  your  sherrj. 
I  saw  where  it  would  end.' 

**  Now,  upon  my  life,  I  felt  sorry  for  the 
little  fellow ;  but,  somehow,  one  gets  so 
familiarized  with  this  sort  of  thing  in  a 
campaign,  that  one  only  half  feels  in  a  case 
like  this. 

** '  Yes,'  said  I ;  *  man  is  but  grass ;  but 
I,  for  one,  must  make  hay  when  the  sun 
shines.  Now  for  the  Donna  Maria,'  for 
the  poor  thing  was  asleep  in  the  arbor  all 
tiiis  while. 

*• '  Donna,*  said  I,  shaking  her  by  the 
elbow, — *  Donna,  don't  be  shocked  at  what 
I'm  going  to  say.' 

*' '  Ahl  General,'  said  she,  with  a  sigh, 

*  Bay  no  more  ;  I  must  not  listen  to  you.' 

**  *  You  don't  know  that,'  said  I,  with  a 
knowine  look  ; — *  you  don't  know  that.' 

**  *  why,  what  can  you  mean  P ' 

«*  *  The  little  fellow  is  done  for  ; '  for 
the  port  was  working  strong  now,  and  de* 
stroyed  all  my  fine  sensibility.  'Yes, 
Donna,'  said  1,  'you  are  free,'— here  I 
threw  myself  upon  my  knees,— *  free  to 
make  me  the  happiest  of  commissaries  and 
the  jolLiest  grandee  of  Portugal  that  ever--«>' 

"  •  But  Don  Emanuel  P ' 

**  *  Run  out — dry — empty,'  inverting  a 
finished  decanter,  to  typify  my  words  as  I 
spoke. 

'' '  He  is  not  dead  P '  said  she,  with  a 
scream. 

''*Even  so,'  said  I,  with  a   hiccup; 

*  ordered  for  service  in  a  better  world, 
where  there  are  neither  inspections  nor  ar- 
ears.' 

"Before  the  words  were  well  out,  she 
sprang  from  the  bench,  and  rushed  over  to 
tne  spot  where  the  little  Don  lay.  What 
she  said  or  did  I  know  not,  but  the  next 
moment  he  sat  bolt  upright  on  the  n*ass, 
and,  as  he  held  his  jaw  with  one  hana  and 
supported  himself  on  the  other,  vented 
sucn  a  torrent  of  abuse  and  insult  at  me, 
that,  for  want  of  Portuguese  enough  to 
reply,  I  rqoined  in  En^ish,  in  which  I 
swore  pretty  roundly  fer  five  minutes. 
Meanwnile,  the  Donna  had  summoned  the 
servants,  who  removed  Don  Emanuel  to 
the  house ;  where>  on  my  retuim,  I  f omid 


my  Ingffage  disnlayed  before  the  door,  with 
a  civil  hint  to  aeploy  in  orderly  time,  and 
take  ground  elsewhere. 

''In  a  few  dam  however,  his  anger 
cooled  down,  and  1  received  a  polite  note 
from  Donna  Maria,  that  the  Don  at  length 
began  to  understand  the  joke,  and  begged 
that  I  would  return  to  the  chdteau^  and 
that  he  would  expect  me  at  dinner  the 
same  day.'* 

**  With  which,  of  course,  you  complied?  " 

"  Which  of  course  I  did.  Forgive  your 
enemies,  my  dear  boy  ;  it  is  only  Christian- 
like ;  and  really,  we  lived  very  happily 
ever  after  :  the  Donna  was  a  mighty  clever 
woman,  and  a  dear  good  soul  besides." 

It  was  late  when  the  Major  concluded 
his  story ;  so,  after  wishing  Ferguson  a 
good-night,  we  took  our  leave,  and  retired 
for  the  night  to  our  quarters. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

LISBON. 

The  tramp  of  horses'  feet  and  the  sound 
of  voices  beneath  my  window  roused  me 
from  a  deep  sleep.  I  sprang  up,  and  drew 
aside  the  curtain.  What  a  strange  oonfu- 
sion  beset  me  as  I  looked  forth!  Before 
me  lay  a  broad  and  tranquil  river,  whose 
opposite  shore,  deeply  wooded,  and  studded 
with  villas  aiid  cottages,  rose  abruptly 
from  the  water's  edge ;  vessels  of  war  lay 
tranciuilly  in  the  stream,  their  pennants 
trailing  in  the  tide.  The  loud  boom  of  a 
morning  gun  rolled  along  the  surface, 
awaking  a  hundred  echoes  as  it  passed, 
and  the  lazy  smoke  lasted  for  some  min- 
utes on  the  glassy  water  as  it  blended  with 
the  thin  air  of  the  morning. 

"Where  am  I  ?"  was  my  first  question 
to  myself,  as  I  continued  to  look  from  bide 
to  side,  unable  to  collect  my  scattered 
senses. 

One  word  sulBSced  to  recall  me  to  myself, 
as  I  beard  Power's  voice  from  without,  call 

"OharlevI  O'Malley,  I  say  I  Come 
down  here !" 

I  hurriedly  threw  on  my  clothes,  and 
went  to  the  door. 

"  Well,  Charley  1  I've  been  put  in  hai^ 
ness  rather  sooner  than  I  expected.  Here's 
old  Doudas  has  been  sitting  up  all  night, 
writing  dispatches ;  and  I  must  hasten  on 
to  head-quarters,  without  a  moment's  de- 
lay. There's  work  before  us,  that's  cer- 
tain ;  but  when,  where,  and  how,  of  that 
I  know  nothing.    You  may  expect  the 
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route  every  moment ;  fhe  French  are  still 
advancing.  Meanwhile^  I  have  a  couple 
of  commissions  for  you  to  execute.  Firsts 
here's  a  packet  for  Hammersley ;  you  are 
sure  to  meet  him  with  the  regiment  in  a 
day  or  two.  I  have  some  scruples  about 
asking  you  this — but,  confound  it  I  — 
you're  too  sensible  a  fellow  to  care — " 

Here  he  hesitated ;  and,  as  I  coloi*ed  to 
the  cyeSf  for  some  minutes  he  seemed  un- 
certain how  to  proceed.  At  length,  recov- 
ering himself,  he  went  on  : 

**  Now  for  the  other.  This  is  a  most 
loving  epistle  from  a  poor  devil  of  a  mid- 
shipman, written  last  night,  by  a  tallow 
candle,  in  the  cockpit,  containing  vows  of 
eternal  adoration  and  a  lock  of  hair.  I 
promised  faithfully  to  deliver  it  myself  ; 
for  the  Thunderer  sails  for  Gibraltar  next 
tide,  and  he  cannot  go  ashore  for  an  in- 
stant.  However,  as  Sir  Arthur's  billet  may 
be  of  more  importance  than  the  reefer's,  I 
must  intrust  its  safe  keeping  to  your 
hands.  Now,  then,  don't  look  so  devilish 
sleepy ;  but  seem  to  understand  what  I 
am  saying.  This  is  the  address  : — *  La 
Senhora  Inez  da  Silvicro,  Riia  Nuova,  op- 
posite the  barber's ;'  you'll  not  neglect  it, 
So  now,  my  dear  boy,  till  our  next  meet- 
ing, adios!'* 

**  Stop  !  for  Heaven's  sake,  not  so  fast, 
I  pray.    Where's  the  street  ?  " 

**  The  Rua  Nuova,  Remember  Figaro, 
my  boy.     Oinque  perruche." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

**  To  do  !  what  a  question  !  Anything  ; 
evervthing.  Be  a  good  diplomato  ;  speak 
of  the  torturing  agony  of  the  lover,  for 
which  I  can  vouch  (the  boy  is  only  fif- 
teen) ;  swear  that  he  is  to  return  in  a 
month,  first  lieutenant  of  the  Thunder 
Bomhf  with  intentions  that  even  Madame 
Dalrymple  would  approve." 

"  What  nonsense, '  said  I,  blushing  to 
the  eyes, 

"  And  if  that  suffice  not,  I  know  of  but 
one  resource." 

"  Which  is  ?  " 

•*  Make  love  to  her  yourself.  Ay,  even 
so.  Don't  look  so  confoundedly  vinegar ; 
the  girl,  I  hear,  is  a  devilish  pretty  one, 
the  house  pleasant,  and  I  sincerely  wish  I 
could  exchange  duties  with  you,  leaving 
you  to  make  your  bows  to  his  Excellency 
the  C.  0.  F.,  and  myself  free  to  make  mine 
to  Lia  Senhora.  And  now,  push  along,  old 
red-cap." 

So  saying,  he  made  a  significant  cut  of 
his  whip  at  the  Portuguese  ^uide,  and  in 
another  moment  was  out  of  sight. 

Mj  first  thought  was  one  of  regret  at 
Powex^s  departure.    For  Eomo  \1\\sa  past 


we  had  been  inseparable  companions ;  am^ 
notwithstanding  the  reckless  and  wiU 
gayety  of  his  conduct,  I  had  ever  foiud 
him  ready  to  assist  me  in  every  difficulty, 
and  that  with  an  address  and  dexterity  i 
more  calculating  adviser  might  not  haTe 
possessed.  I  was  now  utterly  alone;  for, 
though  Monsoon  and  the  Adjutant  were 
still  m  Lisbon,  as  was  also  Sparks,  I  neTer 
could  make  intimates  of  them. 

I  ate  my  breakfast  with  a  heavy  heart; 
my  solitary  position  again  suggesting 
thoughts  of  home  and  kindred.  Just  at 
this  moment  my  eyes  fell  upon  the  packet 
destined  for  Hammerslcy ;  I  took  it  up  and 
weighed  it  in  my  hand.  ''Alas ! "  tbought 
I,  ''how  much  of  my  destiny  may  lie 
within  that  envelope  !  how  fatally  may  mf 
after-life  be  influenced  by  it  I'"^  It  felt 
heavy,  as  though  there  was  something  be* 
sides  letters.  True,  too  true  ;  there  was  a 
picture  ;  Lucy's  portrait !  The  cold  dn^ 
of  perspiration  stood  upon  my  forehead  tt 
my  fingers  traced  the  outline  of  a  min- 
iature-case in  the  parcel.  I  became  deadly 
weak,  and  sank,  half -fain ting,  upon  a 
chair.  And  such  is  the  end  of  my  fint 
dream  of  happiness  !  How  have  I  duped, 
how  have  I  deceived  myself!  For,  aJas! 
though  Lucy  had  never  responded  to  mj 
proffered  vows  of  affection,  yet  had  I  ever 
nurtured  in  my  heart  a  seci*et  hope  that  I 
was  not  altogether  uncared  for.  Eveij 
look  she  had  given  me,  every  word  sbfl 
had  spoken,  the  tone  of  her  voice,  liei 
step,  her  every  vesture  were  before  me,  all 
confirming  my  delusion — ^and  yet — I  could 
bear  no  moixi,  and  burst  into  tears. 

The  loud  call  of  a  cavalry  trumpet 
aroused  me. 

How  long  I  had  passed  in  this  stated 
despondency  I  knew  not ;  but  it  was  long 
past  noon  when  I  rallied  myself.  My 
charger  was  already  awaiting  me ;  and  a 
second  blast  of  the  trumpet  told  that  the 
inspection  in  the  Plaza  was  about  to  com- 
mence. 

As  I  continued  to  dress,  I  graduallf 
rallied  from  my  depressing  thoughts ;  ani 
ere  I  belted  my  sabretascho,  the  current 
of  my  ideas  had  turned  from  their  train  d 
Badness  to  one  of  hardihood  and  daring 
Lucv  Dashwood  had  treated  me  like  i 
willful  schoolboy.  Majhap,  I  mav  p^^ 
myself  as  gallant  a  soldier  as  even  him  sb 
has  preferred  before  me. 

A  third  sound  of  the  trumpet  cut  short 
my  reflections,  and  I  sprang  into  the  sad- 
dle, and  hastened  toward  Uie  Plazas  Ai 
I  dashed  alon^  the  streets,  my  horse  mad- 
dened with  the  impulse  that  stirred  0/ 
own  hearty  curvetted  and  plunged  uDoet** 
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ingly.  As  I  reached  the  Plaza,  the  crowd 
became  dense,  and  I  was  obliged  to  pull 
up*  The  sound  of  the  music,  the  parade, 
the  tramp  of  the  infantiy,  and  the  neigh- 
ing  of  the  horses,  were,  however,  too  much 
for  my  mettlesome  steed,  and  he  became 
nearly  unmanageable ;  he  plunged  fear- 
fully, and  twice  reared  as  though  he  would 
have  fallen  back.  As  I  scattered  the  foot 
passengers  right  and  left  with  terror,  my 
eye  fell  upon  one  lovely  girl,  who,  tearing 
hei*sclf  from  her  companion,  rushed  wildly 
toward  an  open  doorway  for  shelter ;  sud- 
denly, however,  changmg  her  intention, 
she  came  forward  a  few  paces,  and  then, 
as  if  overcome  by  fear,  stood  stock-still, 
her  hands  claspea  upon  her  bosom,  her 
eyes  upturned,  her  features  deadly  pale, 
while  her  knees  seemed  bending  beneath 
her*  Never  did  I  behold  a  more  beautiful 
object  Her  dark  hair  had  fallen  loose 
upon  her  shoulder,  and  she  stood  the  very 
ideal  of  the  *^  Madonna  Supplicating. 
My  glance  was  short  as  a  lightning  fiasn  ; 
for,  the  samo  instant,  my  horse  swerved, 
and  dashed  forward  right  at  the  place 
where  she  was  standing.  One  terrific  cry 
rose  from  the  crowd,  who  saw  her  danger. 
Beside  her  stood  a  muleteer,  who  had 
drawn  up  his  mule  and  cart  close  beside 
the  footway  for  safety ;  she  made  ono 
effort  to  reach  it,  but  her  outstretched 
arms  alone  moved,  and,  paralyzed  by  ter- 
ror, she  sank  motionless  upon  the  pave- 
ment. There  was  but  one  course  open  to 
me  now;  so,  collecting  myself  for  the 
effort,  I  threw  my  horse  upon  his  haunch- 
es, and  then,  dashing  the  spurs  into  bis 
flanks,  breasted  him  at  the  mule  cart 
With  one  spring  he  rose,  and  cleared  it  at 
a  bound,  wnile  the  very  air  rang  with  the 
acclamations  of  the  multitude,  and  a  thou- 
sand bravos  saluted  me  as  I  alighted  upon 
the  opposite  side. 

•'Well  done,  O'Malleyl"  sang  out  the 
little  Adjutant,  as  I  flew  past,  and  pulled 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  Plaza. 

•' Something  devilish  like  Galway  in 
that  leap,''  said  a  ver}r  musical  voice  beside 
me  ;  and  at  the  same  instant  a  tall,  soldier- 
like man,  in  an  undress  dragoon  frock, 
touched  his  cap,  and  said,  "  A  fourteenth 
man,  I  perceive,  sir.  May  I  introduce 
myself  ? — Major  O'Shaughnessy." 

I  bowed,  and  shook  the  Major's  proffered 
hand,  while  he  continued : 

^'Old  Monsoon  mentioned  your  name 
to  us  this  morning.  You  came  out  toge- 
ther, if  I  mistake  not  ?  " 

'^  Yes ;  but,  somehow,  I've  missed  the 
Major  since  my  landing." 

''  Ohj  you'll  see  him  presently ;  he'll  be 


on  parade.  By-the-by,  he  wishes  particu- 
larly to  meet  yon.  We  dine  to-day  at  the 
'Quai  de  Sooeri,'  and  if  you're  not  en-* 
gaged —  Yes,  this  is  the  person,"  said  he, 
turning  at  the  moment  toward  a  servant, 
who,  with  a  card  in  his  hand,  seemed  to 
search  for  some  one  in  the  crowd. 

The  man  approache<l,  and  handed  it  to 
me. 

**  What  can  this  mean  ? "  said  I.  "Don 
Emanuel  dc  Blacas  y  Silviero,  BuaNuova." 

"  Why,  that's  the  gi-eat  Portuguese  con- 
tractor, the  intendant  of  half  the  army, 
the  richest  fellow  in  Lisbon.  Have  you 
known  him  long?" 

''Never  heard  of  him  till  now." 

*'  By  Jove,  you're  in  luck  ?    No  man 

fives  such  dinners ;  he  has  such  a  cellar  I 
'11  wager  a  fifty  it  was  his  daughter  you 
took  in  the  flying  leap  a  while  ago.  I 
hear  she  is  a  beautiful  creature." 

•*Yes,"  thought  I,  "that  must  be  it; 
and  yet,  strange  enough,  I  think  the  name 
and  address  are  familiar  to  me." 

"  Ten  to  one,  you've  heard  Monsoon 
speak  of  him ;  he  s  most  intimate  there. 
But  here  comes  the  Major." 

And,  as  he  spoke,  the  illustrious  Com- 
missary came  forward,  holding  a  vast 
bundle  of  papers  in  one  hand,  and  his 
snuff-box  in  tlie  other,  followed  by  a  long 
string  of  clerks,  contractors,  assistant-sur- 
geons, paymasters,  etc.,  all  eagerly  press- 
ing forward  to  be  heard. 

''  It's  quite  impossible  ;  I  can't  do  it  to- 
day. Victualing  and  physicking  are  very 
food  things,  but  must  be  done  in  season, 
have  been  up  all  night  at  the  accounts — 
haven't  I,  O^tfalleyr" — here  he  winked 
at  me  most  significantly; — ''and  then  I 
have  the  forage  and  stoppage  fund  to  look 
through  (We  dine  at  six,  sharp,"  said  he, 
sotio  voce)y  "which  will  leave  me  without 
one  minute  unoccupied  for  the  next  twen- 
ty-four hours.  Look  to  your  toggery  this 
evening ;  I've  something  in  my  eye  for 
you,  O^Malley." 

"Officers  unattached  to  their  several 
corps  will  fall  into  the  middle  of  the 
Plaza."  said  a  deep  voice  among  the  crowd ; 
and,  in  obedience  to  the  order,  I  rode  for- 
ward and  placed  myself  with  a  number  of 
others,  apparently  newly  joined,  in  the 
open  square.  A  short  gray-haired  old 
Colonel,  with  a  dark,  eagle  look,  proceeded 
to  inspect  us,  reading  from  a  paper  as  he 
came  along  : 

"Mr.  Hepton,  6th  foot;  conunission 
bearing  date  11th  January ;  drilled ;  pro- 
ceed to  Ovar,  and  join  his  regiment. 

"Mr.  Gronow,  Fusilier  Guards,  remains 
with  the  depdt 
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''  Captain  Mortimer,  Ist  Dragoons ; 
appointed  aide-de-camp  to  the  General 
commanding  the  cavalry  brigade. 

"Mr.  Sparks — where  is  Mr.  Sparks? 
Mr.  Sparks  absent  from  parade;  make  a 
note  of  it. 

"  Mr.  O'Malley,  14th  Light  Dragoons. 
Mr.  O'Malley — oh,  I  i*emember;  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  Sir  George  Dash- 
wood  concerning  you.  You  will  hold 
yourself  in  readiness  to  march.  Your 
iriends  desire  that,  before  you  may  obtain 
any  staff  appointment,  you  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  some  service. 
Am  I  to  understand  such  is  your  wish  ?  " 

**  Most  certainly." 

**  May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany at  dinner  to-day  ?  " 

''  I  regret  that  I  have  already  accepted 
an  invitation  to  dine  with  Major  Mon- 
soon." 

"  With  Major  Monsoon  ?  ah,  indeed  ! 
Perhaps  it  might  be  as  well  I  should  men- 
tion—But no  matter.  I  wish  you  good- 
morning." 

So  saying,  the  little  Colonel  rode  off, 
leaving  me  to  suppose  that  my  dinner 
engagement  had  not  raised  me  in  his 
estimation,  though  why,  I  could  not  ex- 
actly determine. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

THE  RUA  NUOVJU 

OUB  dinner  was  a  long  and  uninterest- 
ing one,  and,  as  I  found  that  the  Major 
was  likely  to  prefer  his  seat,  as  chairman 
of  the  party,  to  the  seductions  of  ladies' 
societj,  I  took  the  first  opportunity  of 
escaping,  and  left  the  room. 

It  was  a  rich  moonlight  night,  as  I  found 
myself  in  the  street  ilv  way,  which  led 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  was  almo^ 
as  li^ht  as  in  day-time,  and  crowded  with 
walking  parties,  who  sauntered  carelessly 
along,  m  the  enjoyment  of  the  cool,  re- 
freshing night  air.  On  inquiring,  I  dis- 
coverea  that  the  Bua  Nuova  was  at  the 
extremity  of  the  city ;  but,  as  the  road  led 
along  by  the  river,  1  did  not  regret  the 
distance,  but  walked  on  with  increasing 
pleasure  at  the  charms  of  so  heavenly  a 
climate  and  country. 

After  three-quarters  of  an  hour's  walk, 
the  streets  became  by  degrees  less  and  less 
crowded.  A  solitary  party  passed  me  now 
and  then  ;  the  buzz  of  distant  voices  suc- 
ceeded to  the  gay  laughter  and  merry 
tonoB  ot  the  passing  groups,  and,  at 
length,  my  own  footsteps  alone  avrokj^  the  I 


echoes  along  the  deserted  pathway.  I 
stopped  every  now  and  then  to  gaze  upon 
the  tranquil  river,  whose  eddies  wen 
circling  in  the  pale  silver  of  the  moon- 
light. I  listened  with  attentive  ear,  as  the 
night  breeze  wafted  to  me  the  far-ofl 
sounds  of  a  gnitar,  and  the  deep  tones  of 
some  lovers'  serenade  ;  while  again  the 
tender  w^arbling  of  the  nightingale  came 
borne  across  tlie  stream,  on  a  wind  rich 
with  the  odor  of  the  orange-tree. 

As  thus  I  lingered  on  my  way,  the  tine 
stole  on  ;  and  it  was  near  midnight  ere  I 
had  roused  myself  from  the  reverie  8^^ 
rounding  objects  had  thi-own  about  me. 
I  stopped  suddenly,  and  for  some  minntei 
I  struggled  with  myself  to  discover  if  I 
was  really  awake.  As  I  walked  along,  lost 
in  my  reflections,  I  had  entered  a  little  gl^ 
den  beside  the  river ;  f i*agrant  plants  and 
lovely  flowers  bloomed  on  every  side :  the 
the  orange,  the  camelia,  the  cactus^  and 
the  rich  murel  of  Portugal  were  blending 
their  green  and  golden  hues  around  me, 
while  the  very  air  was  filled  with  delicioas 
music.  *^  Was  it  a  dream  ?  Could  sndi 
ecstasy  be  real?"  I  asked  myself,  as  the 
rich  notes  swelled  upwara  in  their 
strength,  and  sank  in  soft  cadence  to  tones 
of  melting  harmony,  now  bursting  forth 
in  the  full  force  of  gladness,  the  voices 
blended  together  in  one  sti-eam  of  mellow 
music,  and,  suddenly  ceasing,  the  soft  but 
thrilling  shake  of  a  female  voice  rose  upon 
the  air,  and,  in  its  plaintive  beauty,  stirred 
the  very  heart.  The  proud  tramp  d 
martial  music  succeedca  to  the  low  wail- 
ing cry  of  ^ony  ;  then  came  the  crash  of 
battle,  the  clang  of  steel : — the  thunder  of 
the  fight  rolled  on  in  all  its  majesty,  in- 
creasing in  its  maddening  excitement  till 
it  ended  in  one  loud  shout  of  vietonr. 

All  was  still ;  not  a  breath  movea,  not  a 
leaf  stirred,  and  again  was  I  relapsing  into 
my  di'eamy  skepticism,  when  a^in  the 
notes  swelled  upward  in  concert.  But  now 
their  accents  were  changed,  and,  in  low, 
subdued  tones,  faintly  and  slowly  uttered, 
the  prayer  of  thanksgiving  rose  to  hearen, 
and  spoke  their  gratefulness.  I  almost 
fell  upon  my  knees,  and  already  the  tean 
filled  my  eyes  as  I  drank  in  tno  soondsi 
My  heart  was  full  to  bursting,  and  even 
now  as  I  write  it,  my  pulse  throbs  as  I  re- 
member the  hvmn  of  the  Abencerrages. 

When  I  raflied  from  my  trance  of  ex* 
cited  pleasure,  my  first  thought  wafr- 
where  was  I,  and  how  came  I  there  ?  B^ 
fore  I  could  resolve  my  doubts  upon  the 
question,  my  attention-  was  turned  in 
another  direction,  for  close  beside  me  the 
branches  moved  forward,  and  a  pair  of 
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arms  were  thrown  around  my  neck,  while 
a  delioions  Toice  cried  out,  in  an  accent  of 
childish  delight,  ''Trovadol''  At  the 
same  instant  a  lovely  head  sank  npon  my 
shoulder,  coTering  it  with  tresses  of  long 
brown  hair.  The  arms  pressed  me  still 
more  closely,  till  I  felt  her  very  heart  beat- 
ing against  my  side. 

" Mio  rradre**  said  a  soft,  trembling 
voice,  as  her  fingers  played  in  my  hair  and 
patted  my  temples.  • 

What  a  situation  mine'!  I  well  knew 
that  some  mistaken  identity  had  been  the 
cause ;  but,  still,  I  could  not  repress  my 
inclination  to  return  the  embrace,  as  I 
pressed  my  lips  upon  the  fair  forehead 
that  leaned  upon  my  bosom ;  at  the  same 
moment,  she  threw  back  her  head,  as  if  to 
look  me  moi^e  fully  in  the  face.  One  glance 
sufficed  :  blushing  deeply  oyer  her  cheeks 
and  neck,  she  sprang  from  my  arms,  and, 
uttering  a  faint  cry^  stag;gered  against  a 
tree,  in  an  instant  i  saw  it  was  the  lovely 
girl  I  had  met  in  the  morning  ;  and,  with- 
out loosing  a  second,  I  poured  out  apologies 
for  my  intrusion  with  all  the  eloquence  I 
was  master  of,  till  she  suddenly  inter- 
rupted me  by  asking  if  I  snoke  French. 
Scarcely  had  I  recommencea  my  excuses 
in  that  language,  when  a  third  party  ap- 
peared upon  the  stage.  This  was  a  short, 
elderly  man,  in  a  green  uniform,  with 
several  decorations  upon  his  breast,  and  a 
cocked  hat,  with  a  most  flowing  plume,  in 
his  rif  ht  hand. 

^*  May  I  be^  to  know  whom  I  have  the 
honor  of  receiving  ?  **  inquired  he,  in  very 
excellent  English,  to  he  advanced  with  a 
look  of  very  ceremonious  and  distant  po< 
liteness. 

I  immediately  explained  that,  presum- 
ing upon  the  card  which  his  servant  had 
presented  me,  I  had  resolved  on  paying 
my  respects,  when  a  mistake  had  lea  me 
accidentally  into  his  garden. 

My  apologies  had  not  come  to  an  end, 
when  he  foiled  me  in  his  arms  and  over' 
whelmed  me  with  thanks,  at  the  same 
time  saying  a  few  words  in  Portuguese  to 
his  daughter;  she  stooped  down,  and 
taking  my  hand  gently  within  her  own, 
touched  it  with  her  lips. 

This  piece  of  touchmg  courtesy — ^which 
I  afterward  found  meant  little  or  nothing 
— affected  me  deeply  at  the  time,  and  I  felt 
the  blood  rush  to  my  face  and  forehead, 
half  in  pride,  half  in  a  sense  of  shame. 
My  confusion  was,  however,  of  short  dura- 
tion, for,  taking  my  arm,  the  old  gentle- 
man led  me  along  a  few  paces,  and  turning 
round  a  small  clump  of  olives,  entered  a 
little  summer-house.    Here  a  considerable 


party  were  assembled,  which  for  their  pic- 
turesque effect  could  scarcely  have  been 
better  managed  on  the  stage. 

Beneath  the  mild  luster  of  a  large  lamp 
of  stained  glass,  half  hid  in  the  oyerhang- 
ing  boughs,  was  spread  a  table  covered 
with  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  plate  of 
gorgeous  richness ;  drinking  cups  and 
goblets  of  antique  pattern  shone  among 
cups  of  Sevres  china  or  Venetian  glass  i 
delicious  fruit,  looking  a  thousand  times 
more  tempting  for  being  contained  in  has* 
kets  of  silver  foliage,  peeped  from  amid  a 
profusion  of  fresh  flowers,  whose  odor  was 
continually  shed  around  by  a  slight  jei 
d^Mu  that  played  among  the  leaves. 
Around,  upon  the  grass,  seated  upon  ou8h« 
ions  or  reclining  on  Genoa  carpets,  were 
several  beautiful  gir]s>  in  most  becoming 
costumes,  their  dark  locks  and  darker  eyes 
speaking  of  *^  the  soft  south/'  while  their 
expressive  gestured  and  animated  looks 
betokened  a  race  whose  temperament  is 
glowing  as  their  clime.  There  were  seve- 
ml  men  also,  the  greater  number  of  whom 
appeared  in  uniform— bronzed,  soldier-like 
fellows,  who  had  the  iaunty  air  and  easy 
carriage  of  their  calling — among  whom 
was  one  Englishman,  or  at  least  so  I 
guessed  from  his  wearing  the  uniform  of 
a  heavy  dragoon  regiment. 

*'  This  is  my  daughter's /?/«,'*  said  Don 
Emanuel,  as  he  usnered  me  into  the  as- 
sembly,— **  her  birthday ;  a  sad  day  it 
might  have  been  for  os  had  it  not  been  for 
your  courage  and  forethought."  So  say- 
ing, he  commenced  a  recitalof  my  adven- 
ture to  the  bystanders,  who  overwhelmed 
me  with  civil  speeches  and  a  shower  of 
soft  looks  that  comjdeted  the  fascination 
of  the  fairy  scene.  Meanwhile,  the  fair 
Inez  had  made  room  for  me  beside  her,  and 
I  found  myself  at  once  the  lion  of  the 
party,  each  vying  with  her  neighbor  who 
should  show  me  most  attention,  la  Senho- 
ra  herself  directing  her  conversation  ex- 
clusively to  me  ;  a  circumstance  which, 
considering  the  awkwardness  of  our  first 
meeting,  I  felt  no  small  surprise  at,  and 
which  led  me,  somewhat  maliciously  I 
confess,  to  make  a  half  allusion  to  it,  feel- 
ing some  interest  in  ascertaining  for  whom 
the  flattering  reception  was  really  intend* 
ed. 

^'  I  thought  you  were  Oharles,^'  £iaid  she, 
blushing  in  answer  to  my  question. 

"And  you  were  rigbv'  wid  I,  **I  am 
Charles.'' 

"  Nay,  but  I  meant  my  Charles." 

There  was  something  of  touching  soft- 
ness in  the  tones  of  these  few  words  that 
made  me  half  wish  I  were  Tier  Charles. 
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Whether  my  look  evinced  as  much  or  not, 
I  cannot  tell,  but  she  speedily  added  : 

'^  He  is  my  brother  ;  he  is  a  captain  in 
the  cagadores,  and  I  expected  him  here 
this  evening.  Some  one  saw  a  figure  pass 
the  gate  and  conceal  himself  in  the  trees, 
and  I  am  sure  it  was  he/' 

"  What  a  disappointment ! "  said  I. 

**  Yes  ;  was  it  not  ?  "  said  she,  hurried- 
ly ;  and  then,  as  if  remembering  how  un- 
fracious  was  the  speech,  she  blushed  more 
eeply  and  hung  aown  her  head. 

Just  at  this  moment,  as  I  looked  up,  I 
caught  the  eye  of  the  English  officer  fixed 
steadfastly  upon  me.  He  was  a  tall,  fine- 
looking  fellow,  of  about  two  or  three  and 
thirty,  with  marked  and  handsome  fea- 
tures, which,  however,  conveyed  an  ex- 
pression of  something  sneering  and  sinister, 
that  struck  me  the  moment  I  saw  him. 
His  glass  was  fixed  in  his  eye,  and  I  per- 
ceived that  he  i*e^rded  us  both  with  a 
look  of  no  common  interest.  My  attention 
did  not,  however,  dwell  long  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance, for  Don  Emanuel,  coming  be- 
hind my  shoulder,  asked  me  if  I  would 
not  take  out  his  daughter  in  the  bolero 
that  was  just  forming. 

To  my  shame  I  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  I  had  not  even  seen  the  dance  ;  and, 
while  I  continued  to  express  my  resolve  to 
correct  the  errors  of  mv  education,  the 
Englishman  came  up  and  asked  the  Sen- 
hora  to  be  his  partner.  This  put  the  very 
keystone  upon  my  annoyance,  and  I  half 
turned  angi'ily  away  from  the  spot,  when 
I  heard  her  decline  his  invitation,  and 
avow  her  determination  not  to  dance. 

There  was  something  which  pleased  me 
so  much  at  this  refusal,  that  I  could  not 
help  turning  upon  her  a  look  of  most  grate- 
ful acknowledgment ;  but,  as  I  did  so,  I 
once  more  encountered  the  gaze  of  the 
Englishman,  whose  knitted  brows  and 
compressed  lips  were  bent  upon  mo  in  a 
manner  there  was  no  mistaking.  This 
was  neither  the  fitting  time  nor  place  to 
seek  any  explanation  of  the  circumstance  ; 
so,  wisely  resolving  to  wait  a  better  occa- 
sion, I  turned  away  and  resumed  my  at- 
tentions toward  my  fair  companion* 

"  Then  you  don't  care  for  the  bolero  ?  " 
said  I,  as  she  reseated  herself  upon  the 
grass. 

^  Oh  !  I  delight  in  it,"  said  she,  enthu- 
siastically. 

"  But  you  refused  to  dance  P  ^ 

She  hesitated,  blushed,  tried  to  mutter 
something,  and  was  silent. 

**  I  had  determined  to  learn  it,"  said  I, 
half  jestingly ;  ''but,  if  yon  will  not  dance 
with  me—" 


«  Yes  ;  that  I  will— indeed  I  wilL" 

''  But  you  declined  my  countryman.  Is 
it  because  he  is  inexpert  ?  " 

The  Senhora  hesitated ;  looked  confused 
for  some  minutes ;  at  length,  coloring 
slightly,  she  said,  '^  I  have  already  made 
one  rude  speech  to  you  this  evening;  I 
fear  lest  I  should  make  a  second.  Tell 
me,  is  Captain  Trevyllian  your  friend  ?  " 

''  If  you  mean  that  gentleman  yonder,  I 
never  saw  him  before." 

"Nor  heard  of  him?" 

"  Nor  that  either.  We  are  total  stran- 
gers to  each  other." 

"Well,  then,  I  may  confess  it.  I  do 
not  like  him.  My  father  prefers  him  to 
any  one  else,  invites  him  aaily  here,  and, 
in  fact,  installs  him  as  his  first  favorite. 
But  still,  I  cannot  like  him ;  and  yet  I 
have  done  my  best  to  do  so." 

"Indeed!'^  said  I,  pointedly.  "What 
are  his  chief  demerits  ?  Is  he  not  agreea- 
ble ?  is  he  not  clever  ?" 

"  Oh !  on  the  contrary,  most  agreeable ; 
fascinating,.  I  should  say,  in  conversation  ; 
has  traveled ;  seen  a  great  deal  of  the 
world  ;  is  very  accomplished,  and  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  on  several  occasions ; 
he  wears,  as  you  see,  a  Portuguese  order." 

"And,  with  all  that— " 

"  And,  with  all  that,  I  cannot  bear  him. 
He  is  a  duelist,  a  notorious  duelist.  My 
brother,  too,  knows  more  of  him,  and 
avoids  him.  But  let  us  not  speak  farther : 
I  see  his  eyes  are  again  fixed  on  us  :  and, 
somehow,  I  fear  hun,  without  well  know- 
ing wherefore." 

A  movement  among  the  party ;  shawls 
and  mantillas  were  sought  for  on  all  sides ; 
and  the  preparations  for  leave-taking  ap- 
peared general.  Before,  however,  I  had 
time  to  express  my  thanks  for  my  hospita- 
ble reception,  the  guests  had  assembled  in 
a  circle  around  the  Senhora,  and,  toasting 
her  with  a  parting  bumper,  they  com- 
menced in  ooncei*t  a  little  Portuguese  song 
of  farewell,  each  verse  concluding  with  a 
Good-nij^ht  I  which,  as  they  separated  and 
held  their  way  homeward,  mignt  now  and 
then  be  heard,  rising  upon  the  breeze,  and 
wafting  their  last  thoughts  back  to  her. 
The  concluding  verse,  which  stmck  me 
much,  I  have  essayed  to  translate.  It  ran 
somehow  thus : 


(( 


The  morning  breezes  dull 

Now  close  our  joyous  scene. 
And  yet  we  linger  stUl, 

Where  we've  so  hsppj  been. 
How  blest  were  it  to  live 

With  hearts  like  ours  so  light. 
And  only  part  to^giye 

One  long  and  last  Gkx)d-night  I 

Goodnoigltll' 
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With  maDj  an  invitation  to  renew  my 
Tisit,  most  kindly  preferred  by  Don  Eman- 
nel,  and  warmly  seconded  by  his  daughter, 
I}t()o,  wished  my  Good-night  I  and  turned 
my  steps  homeward.  * 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE  TILLA. 

The  first  object  which  presented  itself 
to  my  eye,  the  next  morning,  was  the  mid- 
ihipman's  packet,  intrusted  to  my  care  by 
Fbver.  I  turned  it  over  to  read  the  ad- 
itm  more  carefully,  and  what  was  my 
nrprise  to  find  that  the  name  was  that  of 
iiy  fair  friend.  Donna  Inez  ! 

"This  certainly  thickens  the  plot," 
ihonght  I ;  ^*  and  so  I  have  now  fallen  up- 
on the  real  Simon  Pure,  and  the  reefer  has 
bad  the  good  fortune  to  distance  the  dra- 
goon. Well,  thus  far,  I  cannot  say  that  I 
ngrotiL  Now,  however,  for  the  parade, 
and  then  for  the  villa." 

"I  say,  O'Malley,"  cried  out  Monsoon, 
11 1  appeared  on  the  Plaza,  '^  I  have  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  for  you  to-day.  Wo 
dine  across  the  river.  Be  at  my  quarters 
I  little  before  six,  and  we'll  j^o  together.^' 

I  should  rather  have  declined  the  invi- 
Wion,  but,  not  well  knowing  why»  and 
baTing  no  ready  excuse^  acceded,  and 
promised  to  be  punctual. 

''You  were  at  Don  Emanuel's  last  night ; 

Heard  of  you  !" 

'^Yes:  1  fipent  a  most  delightful  even- 
ing." 

"That's  vour  ground,  my  boy ;  a  mil- 
Bon  of  moidores,  and  sucli  a  campagna  in 
Valencia;  a  better  thing  than  the  Dal- 

rle  affair.  Don't  blush.  I  know  it 
But  stav ;  here  they  come." 
As  he  spoke,  the  General  commanding, 
vHh  a  numerous  staff,  rode  forward.  As 
ttey  passed,  I  recognized  a  face  which  I  had 
Mainly  aeon  before,  and  in  a  moment  re- 
tanbered  it  was  that  of  the  dragoon  of 
Ike  evening  before.  He  passed  quite  close, 
>Dd  fixing  his  eyes  steadfastly  on  me, 
rtnced  no  sign  of  recognition. 
,  The  parade  lasted  above  two  hours,  and 
It  was  with  a  feeling  of  impatience,  I 
^nnted  a  fresh  horse  to  canter  out  to  the 
'iUa.  When  I  arrived,  the  servant  inform- 
l^me  that  Don  Emanuel  was  in  the  city, 
^i  that  the  Senhora  was  in  the  garden, 
l^erin^,  at  the  same  time,  to  escort  me. 
''eclinmg  this  honor,  I  intrusted  my  horse 
\  his  keeping,  and  took  my  way  toward 
where  laat  I  had  seen  her. 


I  had  not  walked  many  paces,  when  the 
sound  of  a  guitar  struck  on  my  ear.  I  listen- 
ed. It  was  the  Senhora's  voice.  She  was 
singing  a  Venetian  canzonetta,  in  a  low^ 
soft,  warbling  tone,  as  one  lost  in  a  reverie ; 
as  though  the  music  was  a  mere  accom- 
paniment to  some  pleasant  thought.  I 
peeped  through  the  dense  leaves,  and  there 
she  sat  upon  a  low  garden  scat ;  an  oi)en 
book  on  tne  rustic  table  before  her ;  beside 
her,  embroidery,  which  seemed  only  lately 
abandoned.  As  I  looked,  she  placed  her 
guitar  upon  the  ground,  and  began  to 
play  with  a  small  spaniel,  that  seemed  to 
have  waited  with  impatience  for  some 
testimony  of  favor.  A  moment  more,  and 
she  grew  weary  of  this ;  then,  heaving  a 
long  but  gentle  sigh,  leaned  back  upon 
her  chair,  and  seemed  lost  in  thought.  I 
now  had  ample  time  to  regard  her,  and, 
certainly,  never  beheld  anything  more 
lovely.  There  was  a  character  of  classic 
beauty,  and  her  brow,  though  fair  and 
ample,  was  still  strongly  marked  upon  the 
temples ;  the  eyes,  being  deep  and  squarely 
set,  imparted  a  look  of  intensity  to  her 
features  which  their  own  softness  alone 
subdued,  while  the  short  upper  lip,  which 
trembled  with  every  passing  thought, 
spoke  of  a  nature  tender  and  impression- 
able, and  yet  impassioned.  Her  foot  and 
ankle  peeped  from  beneath  her  dark  robe, 
and  certamlv  nothing  could  be  more  fault- 
less ;  while  her  hand,  fair  as  marble,  blue- 
veined  and  dimpled,  played  amid  the  long 
tresses  of  her  hair,  that,  as  if  in  the 
wantonness  of  beauty,  fell  carelessly  upon 
her  shoulders. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could  tear 
myself  away  from  the  fascination  of  so 
much  beauty,  and  it  needed  no  common 
effort  to  leave  the  spot  As  I  made  a  short 
ditour  in  the  garden  before  approaching 
the  arbor,  she  saw  me  as  I  came  forward, 
and,  kissing  her  hand  gayly,  made  room 
for  me  beside  her. 

"  I  have  been  fortunate  in  finding  yon 
alone,  Senhora,"  said  I,  as  I  seated  myself 
by  her  side,  **for  I  am  the  bearer  of  a 
letter  to  you.  How  far  it  may  interest  you 
I  know  not,  but  to  the  writer's  feelings  I 
am  bound  to  testify." 

"  A  letter  to  me  ?  you  jest,  surely  ?  " 

**That  I  am  in  earnest,  this  will  show," 
said  I,  producing  the  packet. 

She  took  it  from  mj  hands,  turned  it 
about  and  about,  examined  the  seal,  while, 
half  doubtingl^,  she  said  : 

''The  name  is  mine  ;  but  still — " 

"  You  fear  to  open  it :  is  it  not  so  ? 
But,  after  all,  you  need  not  be  surorised  if 
it's  from  Howard^ tb&t'%Vi\%XL«xsi<^^'^'^'^^ 
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'*  Howard  !  from  HtUe  Howard  !  *'  ex- 
claimed she,  enthusiastically  ;  and,  tearing 
open  the  letter,  she  jirossed  it  to  her  lips, 
her  eyes  sparkling  with  pleasure,  and  ner 
cheek  glowing  4is  she  read.  I  watched  her 
as  she  ran  •  rapidly  over  the  lines  ;  and  I 
Confess  that,  more  than  once,  a  pang  of 
discontent  shot  through  my  heart  that  thq 
midshipman's  letter  could  call  up  such 
interest ;  not  that  I  was  in  love  with  her 
myself,  but  yet,  I  know  not  how  it  was,  I 
had  fancied  her  affections  unengaged,  and, 
without  asking  myself  wherefore,  x  wished 
as  much. 

'^  Poor,  dear  boy  ! "  said  she,  as  she  came 
to  the  end. 

How  these  few  and  simple  words  sank 
into  my  heart  as  I  remembered  how  they 
had  once  been  uttered  to  myself,  and  in 
perhaps  no  very  dissimilar  circumstances. 

^*  But  where  is  the  souvenir  he  speaks 
of  ?  "  said  she, 

**The  souvenir.     I'm  not  aware — " 

''  Oh,  I  hope  you  have  not  lost  the  lock 
of  hair  he  sent  mo  !  " 

I  was  quite  dumfounded  at  this,  and 
could  not  remember  whether  I  had  received 
it  from  Power  or  not;  so  answered,  at 
random, 

*' Yes  ;  I  must  have  left  it  on  my  table." 

"  Promise  mo,  then,  to  bring  it  to-mor* 
row  with  you  ?  " 

*^  Gertamly,"  said  I,  with  something  of 
pique  in  my  manner.  **  If  I  find  suoh  a 
means  of  making  my  visit  an  agreeable 
one,  I  shall  oertamly  not  omit  it." 

"You  are  quite  right,"  said  she,  either 
not  noticing,  or  not  caring  for  the  tone  of 
my  reply;  '*you  will,  indeed,  be  a  wel- 
come messenger.  Do  you  know  ho  was 
one  of  my  lovers?" 

**  One  of  them  !  Indeed  !  Then  pray 
how  many  do  you  number  at  this  mo- 
ment?" 

'^  What  a  question  !  as  if  I  could  possi- 
bly count  them.  Besides,  there  are  so 
many  absent ;  some  on  leave,  some  desert- 
ers, perhaps,  that  I  might  be  reckoning 
among  my  troops,  but  who,  possibly,  form 
part  of  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  Do  you 
know  little  Howard  ?" 

"I  cannot  say  that  we  are  personally  ac- 
quainted, but  I  am  enabled,  through  the 
medium  of  a  friend,  to  say  that  his  senti- 
ments are  not  strange  to  me.  Besides,  I 
have  really  pledged  mvself  to  support  the 
prayer  of  his  petition." 

*'  How  very  good  of  you  !  For  which 
reason  you've  forgotten,  if  not  lost  the 
lock  of  iiair." 

**Thftt  you  shall  have  to-morrow,"  said 
ly  pressing  my  hand  solemnly  to  my  heart. 


«  Well,  then,  don't  forget  it  Bot  hush ; 
here  comes  Captain  l!revyllian.  So  yon 
say  Lisbon  xealijr  pleases  you  ?  "  said  she, 
in  a  tone  of  voice  totally  changed,  as  the 
dragoon  of  the  preiceding  evening  ap- 
proached. 

"  Mr.  O'Malley,  Captain  Trevyllian." 

We  bowed  stiffly  and  haughtily  to  each 
other,  as  ttro  men  salute  who  are  unavoid- 
ably obliged  to  bow,  with  every  vrish  on 
either  side  to  avoid  acquaintance.  So,  at 
least,  I  construed  his  bow  ;  so  I  certainly 
intended  my  own. 

It  requires  no  common  tact  to  give  con^^ 
versation  the  appearance  of  unconainiiDt 
and  ease  when  it  is  evident  that  each  pei^ 
son  opposite  is  laboring  under  excited  feel* 
ins8 ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  Senho- 
ra's  efforts  to  engage  our  attention  by  the 
commonplaces  of  the  dav,  we  remained 
almost  silent,  and  after  a  lew  observations 
of  no  interest,  took  our  several  leaves. 
Here  again  a  new  source  of  awkwardness 
arose  ;  for,  as  we  walked  together  toward 
the  house,  wbete  our  horses  stood,  neither 
party  seemed  disposed  to  speak. 

'^  loii  are  probably  returning  to  Lis- 
bon ?  "  said  ho,  coldly. 

I  assented  by  a  bow ;  upon  which,  draw- 
ing his  bridle  within  his  arm,  he  bowed 
onoo  more,  and  tiimed  away  in  an  opposite 
direction  ;  while  I,  glad  to  be  relieved  of 
an  unsought^for  conipanionahip,  returned 
alone  to  the  town. 


CHAPTER  XK 


T8E  mmmu 


It  was  with  no  peculiar  pleasure  that  I 
dressed  for  our  dinner-party.  Major 
O'Shaughnessy,  our  host,  was  one  of  that 
class  of  my  countrymen  I  cai'ed  least  for — 
a  riotous,  good-natured,  noisy,  loud-ewear^ 
ing,  punch-drinking  western ;  full  of  stories 
of  impossible  fox  hunts,  and  unimaginable 
duels,  which  all  were  acted  either  by  him- 
self or  some  member  of  his  family.  The 
company  consisted  of  the  Adjutant,  Mon- 
soon, Ferguson^  Ti^evyllian,  and  some  eight 
or  ten  officers  with  whom  I  was  unac- 
quainted. As  is  usual  on  such  occauons, 
the  wine  circulated  freely,  and,  amid  the 
din  and  clamor  of  excited  conversation, 
the  fumes  of  Burgundy,  and  the  vapor  ojf 
cigar-smoke,  we  most  of  us  became  speedi- 
ly mystified.  As  for  me,  my  evil  destiny 
would  have  it  that  I  was  placed  exactly  op- 
X)08ite  Trevyllian,  with  whom,  upon  more 
than  one  occasion,  I. happened  te  difter  in 
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opinioB,  and  the  question  was  in  itself  some 
triYial  and  unimportant  one  ;  yet  the  tone 
which  be  assumed,  and  of  which  I,  too, 
could  not  divest  myself  in  reply,  hoded 
anything  rather  than  an  amicable  feeling 
between  us.  The  noise  and  turmoil  about 
prevented  the  others  remarking  the  circum- 
stance ;  but  I  could  perceive  in  his  man- 
ner what  I  deemed  a  studied  determination 
to  promote  a  quarrel,  while  I  felt  within 
myself  a  most  unchristian-like  desire  to  in- 
dulge his  fancy. 

^'  Worse  fellows  at  passing  the  bottle 
than  Trevyllian  and  O'Malley,  there,  I  have 
rarely  sojourned  with,"  cried  the  Major  ; 
^^  look  if  they  haven'fc  got  eight  decanters 
between  them,  and  here  we  are  in  a  state 
of  African  thirst.'' 

^*  How  can  you  expect  him  to  think  of 
thirst  when  such  perfumed  billets  as  that 
come  showering  upon  him  ?  "  said  the  Ad- 
jutanty  alluding  to  a  rose-colored  epistle  a 
servant  had  placed  within  my  handa 

**  Eight  miles  of  a  stone- wall  country  in 
fifteen  minutes  ! — devil  a  lie  in  it  I "  said 
O'Shau^hnessy,  striking  the  table  with  his 
clenched  fist ;  ''show  me  the  man  would 
deny  it  I  '* 

"  Why,  my  dear  fellow — " 

**  Don't  be  dearing  me.  Is  it  no  you'll 
be  siyring  to  me  f  " 

**  Listen,  now :  there's  O'Eeilly,  there — " 

*' Where  is  he?" 

"He's  under  the  table." 

"  Well,  it's  the  same  thing.  His  moth- 
er had  a  fox — bad  luck  to  you  :  don't  scald 
me  with  the  jug  ! — his  mother  had  a  fox- 
cover  in  Shinrohan." 

When  O'Shaughnessy  had  got  thus  far 
in  his  narrative,  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
opening  my  note,  which  merely  contained 
the  following  words  :  **  Come  to  the  ball 
at  the  Casino,  and  bring  the  cadeau  you 
promised." 

I  had  scarcely  read  this  over  onoe,  when 
a  roar  of  laughter  at  something  said  at- 
tracted my  attention.  I  looked  up,  and 
perceived  Trevyllian's  eyes  bent  upon  me 
with  the  fierceness  of  a  tiger ;  the  veins  in 
his  forehead  were  swollen  and  distorted, 
and  the  whole  expression  of  his  face  be- 
tokened rage  and  passion.  Besolved  no 
longer  to  submit  to  such  evident  determi- 
nation to  insult,  I  was  rising  from  my  place 
at  table,  when,  as  if  anticipating  my  in- 
tention, he  pushed  back  his  chair,  and  left 
the  room.  f'eai*f ul  of  attracting  attention 
by  immediately  following  him,  I  affected 
to  join  in  the  conversation  around  me, 
while  my  temples  throbbed,  and  my  hands 
tingled  witli  impatience  to  get  away. 

''  Poor  M'Manus  ! "  said  O'Shaughnessy, 
VOL.  I.— 49 


''rest  his  soul  I  he'd  have  puzzled  the 
bench  of  bishops  for  hard  words.  Upon 
my  conscience,  I  believe  he  spent  his  morn- 
ings looking  for  them  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Sure  ye  might  have  heard  what 
happened  to  nim  at  Banagher,  when  he 
commanded  the  Kilkennys, — ye  never  heard 
the  story  ?  well,  then,  ye  shall.  Push  the 
sherry  along  firat,  though — old  Monsoon, 
there,  always  keeps  it  lingering  beside  his 
left  arm  ! 

"Well,  when  Peter  was  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  Kilkcnnj'B — who,  I  may  re- 
mark, en  passant,  as  the  French  say,  were 
the  seediest-looking  devils  in  the  whole 
service — he  never  let  them  alone  from 
morning  till  night,  drilling  and  pipe-clay* 
ing,  and  polishing  them  up.  *  Nothing 
will  make  soldiei'S  of  you,'  said  Peter  ;  *  but, 
by  the  rock  of  Cashel,  I'll  keep  you  as  clean 
as  a  new  musket  1 '  Now,  poor  Peter  him- 
self was  not  a  very  warlike  figure  ;  he  mea- 
sured five  feet  one  in  his  tallest  boots  ;  but 
certainly,  if  Nature  denied  him  length  of 
stature,  she  compensated  for  it  in  another 
way,  by  giving  him  a  taste  of  the  longest 
words  in  the  language.  An  extra  sylia^ 
ble  or  80  in  a  word  was  always  a  strong 
recommendation  ;  and,  whenever  he  could 
not  find  one  to  his  mind,  he'd  take  some 
quaint  outlandish  one,  that  more  than  once 
led  to  very  awkward  results.  Well,  the 
regiment  was  one  day  dmwn  up  for  parade 
in  the  town  of  Banagher,  and,  as  M'Manus 
came  down  the  lines,  he  stopped  opposite 
one  of  the  men,  whoso  face,  hands,  and 
accoutrements  exhibited  a  most  woeful 
contempt  of  his  orders.  The  fellow  look- 
ed more  like  a  turf-stack  than  a  light- 
company  man  I 

'^  *  Stand  out,  sir ! '  cried  M'Manus,  in  a 
boiling  passion.  '  Sergeant  O'Toole,  in- 
spect this  individual'  ^ow,  the  Sergeant 
was  rather  a  favorite  with  Mac  ;  for  he  al- 
ways pretended  to  understand  his  phrase* 
ology,  and,  in  consequence,  was  pronounced 
by  tlie  Colonel  a  very  superior  man  for 
his  station  in  life.  'Sergeant,'  said  he, 
'  we  shall  make  an  exemplary  illustration 
of  our  system  here  I  * 

"'Yes,  sir,'  said  tlie  Sergeant,  sorely 
puzzled  at  the  meaning  of  what  he  spoke. 

" '  Bear  him  to  the  Shannon,  ana  lave 
him  there!'  This  ho  said  in  a  kind  of 
Coriolanus  tone,  with  a  toss  up  of  his 
head,  and  a  wave  of  his  right  arm,  signs, 
whenever  he  made  them,  incontestably 
showing  that  further  parley  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  that  he  had  summed  up,  and 
charged  the  jury  for  good  and  all. 

^'^  Lave  him  in  the  river  ?'  said  O'Toolc, 
his  eyes  starting  from  the  sockets,  and  his 
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whole  face  working  in  strong  anxiety  ;  '  is 
it  lave  him  in  the  river,  yer  honor  means  ?  * 

" '  I  have  spoken  ! '  said  the  little  man, 
bending  an  ominous  frown  upon  the  Ser- 
geant, which,  whatever  construction  he 
might  have  put  upon  his  words,  there  was 
no  mistaking. 

«*Well,  well,  av  it's  God's  will  he's 
drowned,  it  will  not  be  on  my  head,'  says 
O'Toole,  as  he  marched  the  fellow  away, 
between  two  rank  and  file. 

"  The  paradd  was  nearly  over,  when  Mac 
happenea  to  see  the  Sergeant  coming  up, 
all  splashed  with  water,  and  looking  quite 
tirea. 

'*'Have  you  obeyed  my  orders?' said 
he. 

** '  Yes,  yer  honor ;  and  tough  work  we 
had  of  it,  for  he  struggled  Jiard  I ' 

"  *  And  where  is  he  now  ? ' 

"*0h,  troth,  he's  there  safe!  Divil  a 
fear  he'll  get  out  1 ' 

"  <  Where  ? '  said  Mac. 

**  *  In  the  river,  yer  honor.' 

**  *  What  have  you  done,  you  scoundrel  ?' 

« '  Didn't  I  do  as  you  bid  me  ? '  says  ho: 
*  didn't  I  throw  him  in,  and  lave  [leavej 
him  there  ? ' 

'*  And  faith  so  they  did ;  and  if  he 
wasn't  a  good  swimmer,  and  got  over  to 
Moystown,  there's  little  doubt  but  he'd 
have  been  drowned,  and  all  because  Peter 
M^Manns  could  not  express  himself  like  a 
Christian." 

In  the  laughter  which  followed  0'- 
Shaughnessy's  story,  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  my  escape  from  the 
party,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  the  street 
unobserved.  Though  the  note  I  had  just 
read  was  not  signed,  I  had  no  doubt  from 
whom  it  came ;  so  I  hastened  at  once  to 
my  quarters,  to  make  search  for  the  lock 
of  Ned  Howard's  hair,  to  which  the  Sen- 
hora  alluded.  What  was  my  mortification, 
however,  to  discover  that  no  such  thing 
could  be  found  anywhere  !  I  searched  all 
my  drawers;  I  tossed  about  my  papers 
and  letters;  I  hunted  every  likely,  every 
unlikely  spot  I  could  think  of,  but  in 
vain;  now  cursing  my  carelessness  for 
having  lost  it ;  now  swearing  most  solemn- 
ly to  myself  that  I  never  could  have  re- 
ceived it.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  It  was 
already  late  :  my  only  thought  was  how  to 
replace  it.  If  1  only  knew  the  color,  any 
other  lock  of  hair  would,  doubtless,  do 
just  as  well  The  chances  were,  as  Howard 
waji  young,  and  an  E^^lishman,  that  his 
hair  was  light;  light-brown,  probably; 
something  like  my  own.  Of  course  it  was  1 
why  didn  t  that  thought  occur  to  me  be- 
fore? how  stupid  I  was.     So  saying,   I 


seized  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  cut  a  long 
lock  beside  my  temple ;  this,  in  a  calm 
moment,  I  might  have  hesitated  about 
"Yes,"  thought  I,  "she'll  never  discover 
the  cheat ;  and,  besides,  I  do  feel — ^I  know 
not  exactly  why — rather  gratified  to  think 
that  I  shall  have  left  this  souvenir  behind 
me,  even  though  it  call  up  other  recollec- 
tions than  of  me."  So  thinking,  I  wrapped 
my  cloak  about  me,  and  hastened  toward 
the  Casino. 


CHAPTER  XLL 


TBI  BOUTB. 


I  HAD  scarcely  gone  a  hundred  yards 
from  my  quarters,  when  a  great  tramp  of 
horses'  feet  attracted  my  attention.  I 
stopped  to  listen,  and  soon  heard  the  jin- 
gle of  dragoon  accoutrements,  as  the  noise 
came  nearer.  The  night  was  dark,  but 
perfectly  still ;  and  before  I  stood  many 
minutes  I  heard  the  tones  of  a  voice  which 
I  well  knew  could  belong  to  but  one,  and 
that,  Fred  Power. 

"  Fred  Power  ! "  said  I,  shouting  at  the 
same  time  at  the  top  of  my  voice — 
«  Power ! " 

"  Ah,  Charley,  is  that  you?  come  along 
to  the  Adjutant-Oeneral's  quarters.  I'm 
charged  with  some  important  dispatches, 
and  can't  stop  till  I've  delivered  them. 
Come  along,  I've  glorious  news  for  you  ! " 
So  saying,  he  dashed  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and  followed  by  two  mounted  dragoons, 
galloped  past.  Power's  few  and  hurried 
words  had  so  excited  my  curiosity,  that  I 
turned  at  once  to  follow  him,  questioning 
myself,  as  I  walked  along,  to  what  he 
could  possibly  allude.  He  knew  of  my 
attachment  to  Lucy  Da&hwood — could  he 
mean  anything  of  her  ?  But  what  could  I 
expect  there  ?  by  what  flattery  could  I 
picture  to  myself  any  chance  of  success  in 
that  quarter  ?  and  yet,  what  other  news 
could  I  care  for  or  value,  than  what  bore 
upon  her  fate  upon  whom  my  own  depend- 
ed ?  Thus  rummating,  I  reached  the  door 
of  the  spacious  building  in  which  the 
Adjutant-General  had  taken  up  his  abode, 
and  soon  found  myself  among  a  crowd  of 
persons  whom  the  rumor  of  some  impor- 
tant event  had  assembled  there,  though  no 
one  could  tell  what  had  occurred.  Befoi^ 
many  minutes  the  door  opened,  and  Power 
came  out ;  bowing  hurriedly  to  a  few,  and 
whispering  a  word  or  two  as  he  passed 
down  the  steps,  he  seized  me  by  the  arm 
and  led  me  across  the  street.  ''  Charley," 
said  he,  ^^  the  curtain's  rising ;  the  piece 
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is  about  to  begin ;  a  now  commander-in- 
chief  is  sent  oat;  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
my  boy,  the  finest  fellow  in  England,  is  to 
head  us  on,  and  we  march  to-morrow. 
There's  news  for  you  ! "  A  raw  boy,  un- 
read, uninformed  as  I  was,  I  knew  but  little 
of  his  career  whose  name  had  eyen  then 
shed  such  luster  upon  our  army  ;  but  the 
buoyant  tone  of  Power  as  he  spoke,  the 
kinaling  energy  of  his  yoice  roused  me, 
and  I  felt  eyery  inch  a  soldier.    As  I 

f rasped  his  hand,  in  delightful  enthusiasm, 
lost  all  memory  of  my  disappointment, 
and,  in  the  beating  throb  that  shook  my 
head,  I  felt  how  deeply  slept  the  ardor  of 
military  glory  that  nrst  led  me  from  my 
home  to  see  a  battle-field. 

"There  goes  the  news  I"  said  Frederick, 
pointing,  as  he  spoke,  to  a  rocket  that  shot 
up  into  the  sky,  and,  as  it  broke  into  ten 
thousand  stars,  illuminated  the  broad 
stream  where  the  ships  of  war  lay  darkly 
resting.  In  another  moment  the  whole 
air  shone  with  similar  fires,  while  the  deep 
roll  of  the  drum  sounded  along  the  silent 
streets,  and  the  city,  so  lately  sunk  in 
sleep,  became,  as  if  by  magic,  thronged 
with  crowds  of  people  ;'^the  sharp  clang  of 
the  cayalry  trumpet  blended  with  the  gay 
carol  of  the  light-infantry  bugle,  and  the 
heayy  tramp  oi  the  march  was  heard  in 
the  distance.  All  was  excitement,  all 
bustle ;  but  in  the  joyous  tone  of  eyery 
yoice  was  spoken  the  longing  anxiety  to 
meet  the  enemy ;  the  gay,  reckless  tone  of 
an  Irish  song  would  occasionally  reach 
us,  as  some  Oonnaught  Banger,  or  some 
Seyenty-eighth  man  passed,  his  knapsack 
on  his  back ;  or  the  low  monotonous  pi- 
broch of  the  Highlander,  swelling  mto  a 
war-cry,  as  some  kilted  corps  drew  up 
their  ranks  together.  We  turned  to  regain 
our  quarters,  when,  at  the  corner  of  a 
street,  we  came  suddenly  upon  a  merry 
party,  seated  around  a  table  before  a  little 
inn  ;  a  large  street-lamp,  unhung  for  the 
occasion,  had  been  placed  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  showed  us  the  figures  of  seyeral 
soldiers  in  undress ;  at  the  end,  and  raised 
a  little  aboye  his  compeers,  sat  one  whom, 
by  the  unfair  proportion  he  assumed  of 
t(ie  couyersation,  not  less  than  by  the  mu- 
sical intonation  of  his  yoice,  I  soon  recog- 
nized as  my  man,  Mickey  Free. 

**  ni  be  hanged  if  that's  not  your  fellow 
there,  Charley,"  said  Power,  as  he  came 
to  a  dead  stop  a  few  yards  off.  "  What  an 
impertinent  yarlet  he  is  :  only  to  think  of 
him  there,  presiding  among  a  set  of  fellows 
that  haye  fought  ail  the  battles  in  the 
Peninsular  war.  At  this  moment,  I'll  be 
hanged,  if  he  is  not  going  to  sing." 


Here  a  tremendous  thumping  upon  the 
table  announced  the  fact,  and  after  a  few 
preliminary  obseryations  from  Mike,  illus- 
tratiye  of  his  respect  to  the  seryice  in 
which  he  had  so  often  distinguished  him- 
self, he  began,  to  the  air  of  the  *'  Young 
May  Moon,"  a  ditty  of  which  I  only  recol- 
lect the  following  yerses : 

'*  The  pickets  are  fast  retreating,  boys. 
The  last  tattoo  is  beating,  boys  ; 
So  let  every  man 
Finish  his  can, 
And  drink  to  our  next  merry  meeting,  boys  ! 


« 


The  colonel  so  gayljr  prancing,  boys, 

Has  a  wonderful  trick  of  advancing,  boys  ; 

When  he  sings  out  so  large, 

'  Fix  bayoneU  and  charge,' 
He  sets  all  the  Frenchmen  a-dancing,  boys  ! 


*<  Let  Mounseer  look  ever  so  big,  my  boys, 
Who  cares  for  fighting  a  fig,  my  boys  ? 

When  we  play  Garryowen, 

He*d  rather  co  home  ;• 
For  somehow,  he*8  no  taste  for  a  jig,  my  boys  !  ** 

This  admirable  lyric  seemed  to  have  a 

{perfect  success,  if  one  were  only  to  judge 
rom  the  thundering  of  voices,  nands,  and 
drinking  vessels  which  followed  ;  while  a 
venerable  gray-haired  sergeant  rose  to  pro- 
pose Mr.  Free's  health,  and  speedy  promo- 
tion to  him. 

We  stood  for  seyeral  minutes  in  admira- 
tion of  the  party ;  when  the  loud  roll  of 
the  drums  beating  to  arms  awakened  us  to 
the  thought  that  our  moments  were  num- 
bered. 

"  Good-night,  Charley  ! "  said  Power,  as 
he  shook  my  hand  warmly ;  "good-night ! 
It  will  be  your  last  night  under  a  curtain 
for  some  months  to  come ;  make  the  most 
of  it.     Adieu  ! " 

So  saying,  we  parted :  he  to  his  quarters, 
and  I  to  all  the  confusion  of  my  baggage, 
which  lay  in  most  admired  disorder  about 
my  room. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

THE  FABBWELL. 

The  preparations  for  the  march  occu- 

Eied  me  till  near  morning ;  and,  indeed, 
ad  I  been  disposed  to  sleep,  the  din  and 
clamor  of  the  world  without  would  have 
totally  prevented  it.  Before  daybreak  the 
advanced  guard  was  already  in  motion,  and 
some  squadrons  of  heavy  cavalry  had. begun 
their  march. 

I  looked  around  my  now  dismantled 
room  as  one  does  usually  for  the  last  time 
ere  leaying,  and  bethought  me  if  I  had  not 
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forgotten  anything.  Apparently  all  was 
remembei'od  :  but  stay — what  is  this  ?  To 
be  sure,  how  foi^etful  I  had  become  !  It 
was  the  packet  I  destined  for  Donna  Inez, 
and  which,  in  the  confusion  of  the  night 
before,  I  had  omitted  to  bring  to  the 
Casino. 

I  immediately  dispatched  Mike  to  the 
Commissary,  with  my  luggage,  and  orders 
to  ascertain  when  we  were  expected  to 
march.  He  soon  returned,  with  the  intel- 
ligence that  our  corps  was  not  to  move 
before  noon  ;  so  that  1  had  yet  some  hours 
to  spare,  and  make  my  adicux  to  the  Sen- 
hora. 

I  cannot  exactly  explain  the  reason,  but 
I  certainly  did  bestow  a  more  than  com- 
mon attention  upon  my  toilet  that  morn- 
ing. The  Senhora  was  nothing  to  me.  It 
is  true,  she  had,  as  she  lately  most  candid- 
ly informed  me,  a  score  of  admirers,  among 
whom  I  was  not  even  reckoned  :  she  was 
evidently  a  coquette,  whose  greatest  plea- 
sure was  to  sport  and  amuse  herself  with 
the  passions  she  excited  in  others.  And, 
even  if  she  were  not, — if  her  heart  were  to 
be  won  to-morrow,  what  claim — what  right 
had  I  to  seek  it  ?  My  affections  were  al- 
ready pledged ;  promised,  it  is  true,  to  one 
who  gave  nothing  in  return,  and  who,  per- 
haps, even  loved  another.  Ah  !  there  was 
the  rub  :  that  one  confounded  suspicion, 
lurking  in  the  rear,  chilled  my  courage 
and  wounded  my  sj)irit. 

If  there  be  anything  more  disheartening 
to  an  Irishman,  in  iiis  little  affaires  de 
coBuVf  than  another,  it  is  the  sense  of  rival- 
ry. The  obstinacy  of  fathers,  the  ill-will 
of  mothers,  the  coldness,  the  indifference 
of  the  lovely  obiect  herself, — obstacles 
though  they  be, — he  has  tact,  spirit,  and 
perseverance  to  overcome  them  ;  but,  when 
a  more  successful  candidate  lor  the  fair 
presents  himself ;  when  the  eve  that  re- 
mains downcast  at  his  suit,  lights  up  with 
animation  at  another*s  coming  ;  when  the 
features,  whose  cold  and  chilling  apathy 
to  him  have  blended  in  one  smile  of  wel- 
come to  another, — it  is  all  up  with  him  : 
he  sees  the  game  lost,  and  throws  his  cards 
upon  the  table.  And  yet,  why  is  this  ? 
why  is  it  that  be,  whose  birthright  it  would 
seem  to  be  sanguine  when  others  despond, 
— to  be  confident  when  all  else  are  hope- 
less,— should  find  his  courage  fail  him 
here  ?  The  reason  is,  simply — But,  in 
good  sooth,  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  it  I 

Having  jogged  on  so  far  with  my  reader, 
in  all  the  sober  seriousness  which  the  mat- 
terrpf-fact  material  of  these  memoirs  de- 
mands, I  fear  lest  a  seeming  paradox  may 
o&xiB^.me  to  lose  my  good  ixajae  lot  veraci- 


ty ;  and  that,  while  merely  maintaming  a 
national  trait  of  my  country,  I  may  appeir 
to  be  asserting  some  unheanl-of  and  aosnid 
proposition  :  so  far  have  mere  Tulgar  pie- 
judices  gone  to  sap  our  character  as  a 
people. 

The  reason,  then,  is  this — ^for  I  haTi 
gone  too  far  to  i*etreat — the  Irishman  ii 
essentially  bashful.  Well,  laugh  if  job 
wish  ;  for  I  conclude  that,  by  this  tine, 
you  have  given  way  to  a  most  immoderate 
excess  of  risibility  ;  but  still,  when  yoa 
have  perfectly  recovered  your  composure, 
I  beg  to  repeat,  the  Irishman  is  essentiallj 
a  bashful  man  ! 

Do  not,  for  a  moment,  fancy  that  I 
would  by  this  imply  that,  in  any  new  orun- 
expected  situation — that  from  any  unfore- 
seen conjuncture  of  events — the  Irishmin 
would  feel  confused,  or  abashed,  more 
than  any  other ;  far  from  it.  The  cold 
and  habitual  reserve  of  the  Englishman, 
the  studied  caution  of  the  North  Twcedtf 
himself,  would  exhibit  far  stronger  evi- 
dences of  awkwardness  in  such  circumstan- 
ces as  these.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  measuring  his  capacity,  his  means  ol 
success,  his  probabilities  of  being  preferred, 
with  those  of  the  natives  of  any  other 
country,  I  back  the  Irishman  against  the 
world  for  distrust  of  his  own  powers,  for 
an  under-estimate  of  his  real  merits ;  is 
one  word,  for  his  bashfulness.  But  let  ni 
return  to  Donna  Inez. 

As  I  rode  up  to  the  villa,  I  found  the 
family  assembled  at  breakfast.  Seven! 
officers  were  also  present,  amon^  whom  I 
was  not  sorry  to  recognize  my  friend  Mon- 
soon. 

**  Ah,  Charlejr ! "  cried  he,  as  I  seated 
myself  beside  him,  *'what  a  pity  all  oar 
fun  is  so  soon  to  have  an  end  I  Here'i 
this  confounded  Soult  won't  be  quiet  and 
peaceable  ;  but  he  must  march  upon  Opo^ 
to,  and  Heaven  knows  where  besides,  just  ai 
we  were  really  beginning  to  enjoy  life.  I  had 
got  such  a  contract  for  blankets  I  and  nov 
they've  ordered  me  to  join  Beresfordll 
corps  in  the  mountains  ;  and  you,"-— hot 
he  dropped  his  voice, — "and  you  were 
getting  on  so  devilish  well  in  this  quarter; 
upon  my  life,  I  think  you'd  have  carried 
the  day;  old  Don  Emanuel — ^you  knot 
he's  a  friend  of  mine — ^likes  you  veij 
much.     And  then,  there's  Sparks — " 

*'  Ay,  Major,  what  of  him  '  I  have  nfli 
seen  him  for  some  days." 

*^Whjr,  they've  been  frightening  thi 
poor  devil  out  of  his  life,  0  ShauchneiV 
and  a  set  of  them.  They  tried  him  n 
court-martial  yeslerday,  and  sentenoaa 
him  to  mount  guard  with  a  wooden  awoid 
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and  a  shooting  jacket^  which  he  did.  Old 
Colboume,  it  seems,  saw  him ;  and,  faith, 
there  would  be  the  devil  to  pay  if  the  route 
had  not  come.  Some  of  them  would  cer- 
tainly have  got  a  long  leave  to  see  their 
friends.** 

"  Why  is  not  the  Senhora  here,  Major  ? 
I  don't  see  her  at  table.*' 

**  A  cold  ;  a  sore  throat ;  a  wet-feet  af- 
fair of  last  night,  I  believe.  Pass  that 
cold  pie  down  hera  Sherry,  if  you  please. 
You  didn't  see  Power  to-day  ?  '' 

*'  No  :  we  parted  last  night ;  I  have  not 
been  to  bed. '^ 

"  Very  bad  preparation  for  a  march : 
take  some  burnt  brandy  in  your  coffee." 

'*  Then  you  don't  think  the  Senhora 
will  appear  ?  " 

**  Very  unlikely.  But  stay,  you  know 
her  room — ^tho  small  drawing-room  that 
looks  out  upon  the  flowei^garden  ;  she 
usually  passes  the  morning  there.  Leap  the 
little  wooden  paling  round  the  corner,  and 
the  chances  are  ten  to  one  you  find  her." 

I  saw  from  the  occupied  air  of  Don  An- 
tonio that  there  was  little  fear  of  interrup- 
tion on  his  part ;  so,  taking  an  early  mo- 
ment to  escape  unobserved,  I  rose  and  left 
the  room.  When  I  sprang  over  the  oak 
fence,  I  found  myself  in  a  delicious  little 
garden,  where  roses,  grown  to  a  height 
never  seen  in  our  colder  climate,  formed  a 
deep  bower  of  rich  blossom. 

The  Major  was  right  The  Senhora 
was  in  the  room,  and  in  one  moment  I  was 
beside  her. 

**  Nothing  but  my  fears  of  not  bidding 
3'ou  farewell  could  palliate  my  thus  in- 
truding. Donna  Inez ;  but  as  we  are  order- 
ed away — ^" 

*'  When  ?  not  so  soon,  surely  ?" 

'*  Even  so  ;  to-day,  this  very  hour.  But 
you  see  that,  even  m  the  hurry  of  depar- 
ture, I  have  not  forf^otten  my  trust ;  this 
is  the  packet  I  promised  you/' 

So  saying,  I  placed  the  paper  with  the 
lock  of  hair  within  her  hand,  and,  bending 
downward,  pressed  my  lips  upon  her  taper 
fingers.  She  hurriedly  snatcned  her  hand 
away,  and,  tearing  open  the  inclosure, 
took  out  the  lock.  She  looked  steadily  for 
a  moment  at  it,  then  at  me,  and  agam  at 
it,  and,  at  length,  bursting  into  a  fit  of 
laughing,  threw  herself  upon  a  chair  in  a 
very  ecstasy  of  mirth. 

**  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  impose  this 
auburn  ringlet  upon  me  for  one  of  poor 
Howard's  jetty  curls  ?  What  downright 
folly  to  think  of  it !  and  then,  with  how 
little  taste  the  deception  was  practiced — 
upon  your  very  temples,  too  !  One  com- 
fort is,  you  are  utterly  spoiled  by  it." 


Here  she  a^in  relapsed  into  a  fit  of 
laughter,  leaving  me  perfectly  puzzled 
what  to  think  of  her,  as  she  resumed  : 

"  Well,  tell  me  now,  am  I  to  reckon  this 
as  a  pledge  of  your  own  allegiance,  or  am 
I  still  to  believe  it  to  be  Edwwxl  Howard's? 
Speak,  and  truly." 

^*0f  my  own,  most  certainly,"  said  I, 
"  if  it  will  be  accepted." 

"  Why,  after  such  treachery,  perhaps  it 
ought  not ;  but,  still,  as  you  have  already 
done  yourself  such  injury,  and  look  so 
very  silly  withal — " 

"  That  you  are  even  resolved  to  give  me 
cause  to  look  more  so,"  added  I. 

"  Exactly,"  said  she  ;  *'  for  here,  now,  I 
reinstate  you  among  my  true  and  faithful 
admirers.  Kneel  down,  sir  knight !  i^ 
token  of  which  you  will  wear  this  scarf — ^" 

A  sudden  start  which  the  donna  gave 
at  these  words  brought  me  to  my  feet. 
She  was  pale  as  death  and  ti*embling. 

**  What  means  this  ?"  said  I.  "  What 
has  happened  ?  " 

She  pointed  with  her  finger  toward  the 
garden  ;  but,  though  her  lips  moved,  no 
voice  came  forth,  I  sprang  through  the 
open  window.  I  rushed  into  the  copse, 
the  only  one  which  might  afford  conceal- 
ment for  a  figure,  but  no  one  was  there. 
After  a  few  minutes'  vain  endeavor  to  dis- 
cover any  trace  of  an  intruder,  I  returned 
to  the  chamber.  The  donna  was  there 
still ;  but  how  changed  !  her  gayety  and 
animation  were  gone,  her  pale  cheek:  and 
trembling  lip  bespoke  fear  and  suffering, 
and  her  cold  hand  lay  heavily  beside  her. 

**I  thought — perhaps  it  was  merely 
fancy — ^but  I  thought  I  saw  Trevyllian  be- 
side the  window," 

"  Impossible  1 "  said  I.  "I  have  search- 
ed every  walk  and  alley.  It  was  nothing 
but  imagination — believe  me,  no  more. 
There,  be  assui'ed;  think  no  more  of 
it." 

While  I  endeavored  thus  to  reassure  her, 
I  was  very  far  from  feeling  perfectly  at 
ease  myBelf ;  the  whole  bearing  and  coa- 
duct  of  this  man  had  inspired  me  with  a 
growing  dislike  of  him,  and  I  felt  already 
half-convinced  that  he  had  establisheu 
himself  as  a  spy  upon  my  actions. 

"Then  you  really  believe  I  was  mis- 
taken ?"  said  the  donna,  as  she  placed  her 
hand  within  mine. 

"Of  course  I  do  :  but  speak  no  more  of 
it  You  must  not  forget  now  few  my  mo- 
ments are  here.  Alreiwiy  I  have  heard  the 
tramp  of  horses  without ;  ah  !  there  they 
are  :  in  a  moment  more  I  shall  be  missed ; 
so,  once  more,  fairest  Inez — Nay,  I  beg 
pardon  if  I  have  dared  to  call  you  thus  ; 
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but  think,  if  it  be  the  first  it  may 
the  last  time  I  shall  ever  speak  it^' 

Her  head  gently  drooped  as  I  said  these 
words,  till  it  sunk  upon  my  shoulder,  her 
long  and  heavy  hair  lalling  upon  my  neck 
and  across  my  bosom.  I  felt  her  heart  al- 
most beat  against  my  side ;  I  muttered 
some  words,  I  know  not  what ;  I  felt  them 
like  a  prayer  ;  I  pressed  her  cold  forehead 
to  my  lips  ;  rushed  from  the  room  ;  clear- 
ed the  fence  at  a  spring,  and  was  far  upon 
the  road  to  Lisbon  ere  I  could  sufficiently 
collect  my  senses  to  know  wliithcr  I  was 
going.  Of  little  else  was  I  conscious  :  my 
minci  was  full  to  bursting,  and,  in  the  con- 
fusion of  my  excited  brain,  fiction  and 
reality  were  so  inextricably  mingled  as  to 
defy  every  endeavor  at  discrimination. 
But  little  time  had  I  for  reflection  ;  as  I 
reached  the  city,  the  brigade  to  which  I 
was  attached  was  already  under  arms,  and 
Mike  impatiently  waiting  my  arrival  with 
the  horses. 
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long  line  of  cavalry,  their  helmets  and  ac- 
coutrements shining  in  the  morning  sun, 
brought  back  one's  boyish  dreams  ofjomt 
and  tournament,  and  made  the  heart  bent 
high  with  chivalrous  enthusiasm. 

**Yes,"  said  I,  half  aloud,  ''this  is  in- 
deed a  realization  of  what  I  longed  and 
thirsted  for,"  the  clang  of  the  music  and 
the  tramp  of  the  cavalry  responding  to  my 
throbbing  pulses  as  we  moved  along. 

**  Close  up,  there  ;  trot ! "  cried  out  a 
dec])  and  manly  voice  ;  and  immediatelja 
general  officer  rode  by,  followed  by  an  aide- 
de-camp.  • 

"There  goes  Cotton,"  said  Power; 
"you  may  feel  easy  in  your  mind  not, 
Charley  ;  tliere's  some  work  before  us." 

"You  have  not  heard  our  destination  ?** 
said  I. 

"Nothing  is  known  for  certain,  jet 
The  report  goes,  that  Soult  is  advancii^ 
upon  Oporto  ;  and  the  chances  are.  Sir 
Arthur  intends  to  hasten  on  to  its  relief. 
Our  fellows  are  at  Ovar,  with  Gencnd 
Murray." 

"  I  say,  Charley,  old  Monsoon  is  in  a 
devil  of  a  flurry.  He  expected  to  haw 
been  peaceably  settled  down  in  Lisbon  tor 
the  next  six  months,  and  he  luis  received 
orders  to  set  out  for  Beresfonl's  head-qiuu^ 
ters  imniediatelv ;  and,  from  what  I  neari 
they  have  no  idle  time." 

"  Well,  Sparks,  how  goes  it  man?  Be^ 
ter  fun  this  than  the  cook's  galley,  eh  V 

"  Why,  do  you  know,  these  hurried 
movements  put  me  out  confoundedly.  I 
found  Lisbon  very  interesting,  the  httlel 
could  see  of  it  last  night" 

"  Ah  1  my  dear  icllow,  think  of  the 
lovely  Andalusian  lasses,  with  their  browa 
transparent  skins  and  licjuid  eyos;whji 
you'd  have  been  over  head  and  ears  in  loTe 
m  twenty-four  hours  more,  had  we  stayed. 

"  Are  they  really  so  pretty  ?  " 

"  Pretty  !  —  downright  lovely,  maai 
Why,  they  have  a  way  of  looking  at  yo«f 
over  their  fans — just  one  glance,  short  and 
fleeting,  but  so  smelting,  by  Jove —  Thet 
their  walk — if  it  be  not  profane  to  cd 
that  springing,  elastic  gesture  by  such  a 
name — whv  it's  regular  witchcraft.  Sparh 
my  man,  1  tremble  for  you.  Do  jo» 
know,  by-the-by,  that  same  jMice  of  tnein 
is  a  devilish  hard  thing  to  learn.  I.nevff 
could  come  it ;  and  yet,  somehow,  I  w* 
formerly  rather  a  crack  fellow  at  a  ballet 
Old  Alberto  used  to  select  me  for  a  /hm  * 
zephyr  among  a  host ;  but  there's  a  kindrf 
a  hop,  and  a  slide,  and  a  spring — in  M% 
you  must  have  been  wearing  petticoats  ft* 
the  Ifighlander,  or  scarcely  less  Vild  reck-  eighteen  yeai^s,  and  haye  an  Andalusian iS" 
lesanQss  of  the  Irish  quick-atep  \  >n\\\\^  W\^\^\.^^^  vkiid  an  india-rubber  sole  to  yourfofl^ 


What  a  strange  spectacle  did  the  road 
to  Oliveira  present  upon  the  morning  of 
the  7th  of  May  !  A  hurried  or  incautious 
observer  mignt,  at  first  sight,  have  pro- 
nounced the  long  line  of  troops  which 
wended  their  way  through  the  valley  as  the 
remains  of  a  broken  and  routed  army,  had 
not  the  ardent  expression  and  bright  eye 
that  beamed  on  every  side  assured  him  that 
men  who  looked  thus  could  not  be  beaten 
ones.  Horse,  foot,  baggage,  artillery,  dis- 
mounted dragoons,  even  the  pale  and 
scarcely  recovered  inhabitants  of  the  hos- 

i)ital,  might  have  been  seen  hurrying  on ; 
or  the  order,  "  Forward  ! "  had  been  given 
at  Lisbon,  and  those  whose  wounds  did 
not  permit  their  joining,  were  more  pitied 
for  their  loss  that  its  cause.  More  than 
one  officer  was  seen  at  the  head  of  his 
troop  with  an  arm  in  a  slin^j,  or  a  ban- 
daged forehead;  while, among  tlie  men, sim- 
ilar evidences  of  devotion  were  not  unfre- 
quent.  As  for  me,  long  years  and  many 
reverses  have  not  obliterated  —  scarcely 
blunted — the  imj)ression  that  sight  made 
on  me.  The  splendid  spectiiclo  of  a  re- 
view had  often  excited  and  delighted  me ; 
but  here  there  was  the  glorious  reality  of 
war ;  the  bronzed  faces,  the  worn  uniforms; 
the  well-tattered  fla^,  the  roll  of  the  heavy 
guns  mingling  with  the  wild  pibroch  of 
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or  ifs  no  nse  trying  it.  How  I  need  to 
make  them  lauffh  at  the  old  San  Josef  con- 
yent,  f  ormerly,  bj  my  efforts  in  the  cause ! " 

'*  Why,  how  did  it  ever  occnr  to  you  to 
practice  it?*' 

*^  Many  a  man's  legs  have  saved  his  head, 
Charley,  and  I  put  it  to  mine  to  do  a  sim- 
ilar office  forme/' 

''True;  but  I  never  heard  of  a  man 
that  performed  a  pas  seul  before  the 
enemy/' 

**  iJot  exactly ;  but  still  you're  not  very 
wide  of  the  mark.  If  you'll  only  wait  till 
We  reach  Pontalegue,  FU  tell  you  the* 
story ;  not  that  it  is  worth  the  delay,  but 
talking  at  this  brisk  pace  I  don't  admire." 

''  You  leave  a  detachment  here,  Captain 
Power,"  said  an  aide-de-camp,  riding  nast- 
ily up  ;  ''  and  General  Cotton  requests  you 
will  send  a  subaltern  and  two  sergeants 
forward  toward  Berar,  to  reconnoiter  the 
pass.  Franchesca's  cavalry  are  reported 
m  that  quarter."  So  speaking,  he  aashed 
spurs  to  his  horse,  and  was  out  of  sight  in 
an  instant. 

Power,  at  the  same  moment,  wheeled  to 
the  rear,  from  which  he  returned  in  an 
instant,  accompanied  by  three  well-mount- 
ed light  dragoons.  ''Sparks,"  said  he, 
"now  for  an  occasion  of  distinguishing 
yourself.  You  heard  the  order — lose  no 
time ;  and,  as  your  horse  is  an  able  one, 
and  fresh,  lose  not  a  second,  but  forward." 

No  sooner  was  Sparks  dispatched  on, 
what  it  was  evident  ne  felt  to  oe  anything 
but  a  pleasant  duty,  than  I  turned  to- 
ward Power,  and  said,  with  some  tinge  of 
disappointment  in  the  tone,  "  Well,  if  you 
really  felt  there  was  anything  worth  doing 
there — I  flattered  myself—- that — " 

"  Speak  out,  man.  That  I  should  have 
sent  you,  eh — ^is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  Yes,  you've  hit  it." 

"Well,  Charley,  my  peace  is  easily 
made  on  this  head.  Why,  I  selected 
Sparks  simply  to  spare  vou  one  of  the 
most  unpleasant  duties  tnat  can  be  im- 
posed upon  a  man ;  a  duty  which,  let  him 
discharge  it  to  the  tittermost,  will  never 
be  acknowledged,  and  the  sliehtest  failure 
in  which  will  be  remembered  for  many  a 
day  against  him ;  besides  the  pleasant  and 
very  probable  prospect  of  being  selected  as 
a  bull's-eye  for  a  French  rifle,  or  carried 
off  a  prisoner ;  eh,  Charley  ?  there's  no 
glory  m  that,  devil  a  ray  of  it !  Come, 
come,  old  fellow,  Fred  rower's  not  the. 
man  to  keep  his  friend  out  of  the  meUe,  if 
only  anything  can  be  made  by  being  in  it. 
Poor  Sparks,  I'd  swear,  is  as  little  satisfied 
with  the  arrangement  as  yourself,  if  one 
knew  but  alL" 


"I  say,  Power,"  said  a  tall,  dashing- 
looking  man  of  about  five-and-forlr,  witn 
a  Portuguese  order  on  his  breast— "I  say, 
Power,  dine  with  us  at  the  halt." 

'*With  pleasure,  if .  I  may  bring  my 
young  friend  here." 

"  Of  course ;  pray  introduce  us." 

"  Major  Hixley,  Mr.  O'MaUey,—  a  14th 
man,  Hixley." 

"  Delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
Mr.  O'MaUey.  Knew  a  famous  fellow  in 
Ireland  of  your  name,  a  certain  Godfrey 
O'MaUey,  member  of  some  county  or 
other." 

"My  uncle,"  said  I,  blushing  deeply, 
with  a  pleasurable  feeling,  at  even  this 
sight  praise  of  my  oldest  friend. 

"  Your  uncle  !  give  me  your  hand.  By 
Jove,  his  nephew  has  a  right  to  good 
treatment  at  my  hands ;  he  saved  my  life 
in  the  year  '98  ;  and  how  is  old  Godfrey  ?  " 

"Quite  well,  when  I  left  him  some 
months  ago ;  a  little  gout,  now  and  then." 

"  To  be  sure  he  has ;  no  man  deserves  it 
better  ;  but  it's  a  gentlemanlike  gout,  that 
merely  jogs  his  memory  in  the  morning  of 
the  ^ood  wine  he  has  drank  overnight . 
By-the-by,  what  became  of  a  friend  of  nis, 
a  devilish  eccentric  fellow,  who  held  a 
command  in  the  Austrian  service  ?" 

•'  Oh,  Considine— the  Count  ?  " 

"The  same." 

"  As  eccentric  as  ever  ;  I  left  him  on  a 
visit  with  my  uncle.  And  Boyle— did  you 
know  Sir  Harry  Boyle  ?  " 

**  To  be  sure  I  did  ;  shall  I  ever  forget 
him,  and  his  capital  blunders,  that  kept 
me  laughing  the  whole  time  I  spent  in 
Ireland  ?  I  was  in  the  house  wnen  he 
concluded  a  panegyric  upon  a  friend,  by 
calling  him  *  the  father  to  the  poor,  and 
uncle  to  Lord  Donoughmore.' " 

"  He  was  the  only  man  who  could  ren- 
der by  a  bull  what  it  was  impossible  to 
convey  more  correctly,"  said  Power. 
"You've  heard  of  his  duel  with  Dick 
Toler  ?  " 

'*  Never ;  let's  hear  it." 

"It  was  a  buU  from  beginning  to  end. 
Boyle  took  it  into  his  head  that  Dick  was 
a  person  with  whom  he  had  a  serious  row 
in  Cork,  Dick,  on  the  other  hand,  mis- 
took Boyle  for  Old  Caples,  whom  he  had 
been  pursuing  with  horse-whipping  inten- 
tions for  some  months  ;  they  met  in  Kil- 
dare-street  Club,  and  very  little  colloquy 
satisfied  them  that  they  were  right  in  their 
conjectures,  each  party  being  so  eagerly 
ready  to  meet  the  views  of  the  other.  It 
never  was  a  difiicult  matter  to  find  a  friend 
in  Dublin  ;  and  to  do  them  justice,  Irish 
seconds,  generaUy  speaking,  are  perfectly 
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free  from  any  imputation  upon  the  score 
of  mere  delay.  No  men  have  leas  imperti- 
nent curiosity  as  to  the  cause  of  the  (][uar- 
rel ;  wisely  supposing  that  the  principals 
know  their  own  affairs  best,  they  cautious- 
ly abstain  from  indulging  any  prying 
spirit,  but  proceed  to  discharge  their  func- 
tions as  best  they  may.  Accordingly,  Sir 
Harry  and  Dick  were  *set  up/  as  the 
phrase  is,  at  twelve  paces,  and  to  use 
feoyle's  own  words,  for  I  have  heard  him 
relate  the  story — 

**  We  blazed  away,  sir,  for  three  rounds. 
I  put  two  in  his  hat,  and  one  in  his  neck- 
cloth ;  his  shots  went  all  through  the 
skirt  of  my  coat 

**  *  We'll  spend  the  day  here,*  says  Con- 
sidine,  'at  this  rate.  Couldn't  you  put 
them  closer  ?  * 

'^  'And  give  us  a  little  more  time  in  the 
word,'  says  I. 

''  ^Exactlv,' said  Dick. 

"  Well,  tiicy  moved  us  forward  two 
paces,  and  set  to  loading  the  pistols  again. 

'*  By  this  time  we  were  so  near,  that  we 
had  full  opportunity  to  scan  each  other's 
faces  ]  well  sir,  I  stared  at  him,  and  he  at 
me. 

"  '  What  ! '  said  I. 

"'Ehr  said  he. 

"' How's  this  ? '  said  I. 

'' '  You're  not  Billy  Caples  ? '  said  he. 

'''Devil  a  bit,'  said  I,  'nor  I  don't 
think  you're  Archy  Devine  ; '  and,  faith, 
sir,  so  it  appeared,  wo  were  fighting  away 
all  the  morning  for  nothing ;  for,  some- 
how, it  turned  out  it  was  7ieither  of  us  I" 

What  amused  me  most  in  this  anecdote 
was  the  hearing  it  at  such  a  time  and  placa 
That  poor  Sir  Harry's  eccentricities  should 
turn  up  for  discussion  on  a  march  in  Por- 
tugal was  singular  enough  ;  but,  after  all, 
life  is  full  of  such  incongruous  accidents. 
I  remember  once  supping  with  Calzoo 
on  the  Blue  Mountains,  in  Jamaica.  By 
way  of  entertaining  his  guests,  some  Eng- 
lish officers,  he  ordered  one  of  his  suite  to 
sing.  We  were  of  coui*8e  pleased  at  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  an  Indian  war- 
cnant,  with  a  skull  and  thigh-bone  accom- 
paniment ;  but  what  was  our  astonishment 
to  hear  the  Indian — a  ferocious-looking 
dog,  with  an  awful  scalp-lock,  and  two 
streaks  of  red  paint  across  his  chest — clear 
his  voice  well  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
begin,  without  discomposing  a  muscle  of 
his  gravity,  "  The  Laird  of  Cockpen  !"  I 
need  not  say  that  the  **  Great  Haccoon  " 
was  a  Dumfries  man,  who  had  quitted 
Scotland  forty  years  before,  and,  with 
characteristic  prosperity,  had  attained  his 
present  rank  in  a  foreign  service. 


"Halt,  halt  I''  cried  a  deep-toned, 
manly  voioe  in  the  leading  column,  and 
the  word  was  repeated  from  mouth  to 
mouth  to  the  rear. 

We  dismounted,  and  picketing  our 
horses  beneath  the  broad-leaved  foliage  of 
the  cork-trees,  stretched  ourselves  out  at 
full  length  upon  the  ^rass,  while  our  mees- 
men  prepared  the  dinner.  Our  jiarty  at 
fii-st  oonsisted  of  Hixley,  Power,  the  Adju- 
tant, and  myself;  but  our  number  was 
soon  increased  by  three  officers  of  the 
6th  Foot,  about  to  join  their  regiment. 

"  Barring  the  ladies,  God  bless  th^n  I*'' 
said  Power,  "  there's  no  such  picnics  a£ 
campaigning  presents ;  the  charms  of 
scenery  fu^  greatly  enhanced  by  their 
coming  unexpectedly  ^on  you.  Your 
chance  good-fortune  in  the  prog  has  an 
interest  that  no  ham-and-cold-chickcn 
affair,  prepared  by  your  servants  before- 
hand, and  got  reaay  with  a  degree  of  fuss 
and  worry  that  converts  the  whole  party 
into  an  assembly  of  cooks,  can  ever  afford  ; 
and,  lastly,  the  excitement  that  this  same 
life  of  ours  is  never  without,  gives  a 
zest — " 

"There  you've  hit  it,'*  cried  Hixley, 
"it's  that  same  feeling  of  uncertainty  that 
those  who  meet  now  may  ever  do  so  again, 
full  as  it  is  of  sorrowiul  reflection,  that 
still  teaches  us,  as  we  become  inured  to 
war,  to  economize  our  pleasures,  and  be 
happy  when  we  may.  Your  health, 
O'Alallej,  and  your  uncle  Godfey's  too. " 

"A  little  more  of  the  pastry  ?" 

"  What  a  capital  guinea  fowl  this  is  I " 

"That's  some  of  old  Monsoon's  own 
particular  port" 

"  Pass  it  round  here ;  really  this  is  plea- 
sant." 

"  My  blessing  on  the  man  who  left  tliat 
vista  yonder ;  see  what  a  glorious  valley 
stretches  out  there,  undulating  in  its  rich- 
ness ;  and  look  at  those  dark  trees,  where 
just  one  streak  of  soft  sunlight  is  kissing 
their  tops,  giving  them  one  chaste  good- 
night— " 

"  Well  done,  Powet ! " 

"  Confound  you,  you've  pulled  me  short, 
and  I  was  about  becoming  downright 
pastoral.  A  propos  of  kissing,  I  uncS^r^ 
stand  Sir  Arthur  won't  allow  the  conrenta 
to  be  occupied  by  troops." 

"And  a  propos  of  convents,"  said  I, 
"let's  hear  vour  story;  you  promised  it 
a  while  ago.' 

"  My  dear  Charley,  it's  far  too  early  in 
the  evening  for  a  story ;  I  should  rather 
indulge  my  poetic  fancies  here,  under  the 
shade  of  melancholy  boughs.  And»  be* 
sides,  I  am  not  half  screwed  up  yet  I " 
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^'Oome,  Adjatant,  let's  have  a  song/' 

''I'll  sing  you  a  Portuguese  serenade 
when  the  next  bottle  comes  in.  What 
capital  port  I    Have  you  much  of  it  ?" 

'^  Only  three  dozen.  We  got  it  late  last 
night ;  forged  an  order  from  the  command- 
ing officer,  and  sent  it  up  to  old  Monsoon 
— ^  for  hospital  use*'  He  gave  it  with  a 
tear  in  his  eye,  saying,  as  tlic  sergeant 
marched  away,  *  Only  think  of  such  wine 
for  fellows  that  may  be  in  the  next  world 
before  morning.    It's  a  downright  sin  ! ' " 

"I  say.  Power,  there's  someuiing  going 
on  there." 

At  this  instant  the  trumpet  sounded 
''  boot  and  saddle,"  and,  like  one  man,  the 
whole  mass  rose  up»  when  the  scene,  late  so 
tranquil,  became  one  of  excited  bustle  and 
confusion.  An  aide-de-camp  galloped  past 
towai*d  the  river,  followed  oy  two  orderly 
sergeants;  and  the  next  moment  Sparks 
rode  up,  his  whole  equipment  giving  evi- 
dence of  a  hurried  ride,  while  his  cheek 
was  deadly  pale  and  haggard. 

Power  presented  to  him  a  goblet  of 
sherry,  which  having  emptied  at  a  draught, 
he  drew  a  long  breath,  and  said, 

'*  They  are  coming — coming  in  force." 

"  Who  are  coming  ?  "  said  Power ;  **  take 
time,  man,  and  collect  yourself." 

'<  The  French  !  I  saw  them  a  devilish 
deal  closer  than  I  liked ;  they  wounded 
one  of  the  orderlies,  and  took  the  other 
prisoner* " 

**  Forward  !"  cried  out  a  hoarse  voice  in 
the  front.    "  Mai'ch— trot ! " 

And  before  we  could  obtain  any  further 
information  from  Sparks,  whose  faculties 
seemed  to  have  received  a  terrific  shock, 
we  were  once  more  in  the  saddle,  and  mov- 
ing at  a  brisk  pace  onward. 

Sparks  had  barely  time  to  tell  us  that  a 
lai^e  body  of  French  cavalry  occupied  the 
pass  of  ilerar,  when  he  was  sent  for  by 
General  Cotton  to  finish  his  report. 

*•*  How  frightened  the  fellow  is  ! "  said 
Hixley. 

**  I  don't  think  the  worse  of  poor  Sparks 
for  all  that,"  said  Power ;  "  he  saw  these 
fellows  for  the  first  time,  and  no  bird's-eye 
view  of  them  either." 

^*  Then  we  are  in  for  a  skirmish  at  least," 
said  I. 

**  It  would  appear  not,  from  that,"  said 
Hixley,  pointing  to  the  head  of  the  col- 
umn, which,  leaving  the  high-road  upon 
the  left,  entered  the  forest  by  a  deep  cleft 
that  opened  upon  a  valley  traversea  by  a 
broad  river. 

**  That  looks  very  like  taking  up  a  posi- 
tion, though,"  said  Power. 

**  Look — ^look  down  yonder ! "  cried  Hix- 


ley, pointing  to  a  dip  in  the  plain  beside 
the  river ;  *'  is  there  not  a  cavalry  picket 
there  P  " 

"  Right,  by  Jove  1  I  say,  Fitzroy,"  said 
Power  to  an  aide-de-camp  as  he  passed, 
**  what's  going  on  ?  " 

*  Soult  has  carried  Oporto,"  cried  he, 
"  and  Franchesca's  cavalry  have  escaped." 

'*  And  who  ai*e  these  fellows  in  the  val- 
ley?" 

**  Our  own  people  coming  up." 

In  less  than  half  an  hour's  brisk  trotting 
we  reached  the  stream,  the  banks  of  which 
were  occupied  by  two  cavalry  I'egiments 
advancing  to  the  main  army  ;  and  what 
was  my  delight  to  find  that  one  of  them 
was  our  own  corps,  the  14th  Light  Dra- 
goons. 

"  Hurra  ! "  cried  Power,  waving  his  cap 
as  he  came  up.  *'  How  are  you,  Sedge- 
wick  ?  Baker,  my  hearty,  how  goes  it  ? 
How  is  Hampton  and  the  Colonel  ?" 

In  an  instant  we  were  surrounded  by 
our  brother  officers,  who  all  shook  me  cor- 
dially by  the  hand,  and  welcomed  me  to 
the  regiment  with  most  gi^atifying  warmth. 

"One  of  us,"  said  Power,  witli  a  know- 
ing look,  as  he  introduced  me,  and  the 
freemasonry  of  these  few  words  secured 
me  a  hearty  greeting. 

"  Halt,  halt !  Dismount ! "  sounded 
again  from  front  to  rear ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  were  once  more  stretched  upon 
the  grass,  beneath  the  deep  and  mellow 
moonlight,  while  the  bright  stream  ran 
placidly  beside  us,  reflecting  on  its  calm 
surface  the  varied  groups  as  they  lounged 
or  sat  around  the  blazing  fires  of  the  oi- 
vonac. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 


THE  BIVOUAC. 


When  I  contrasted  the  gajr  and  lively 
tone  of  the  conversation  which  ran  on 
around  our  bivouac  fire^  with  the  dry  mo- 
notony and  prosaic  tediousness  of  my  first 
military  dinner  at  Cork,  I  felt  how  much 
the  spirit  and  adventure  of  a  soldier's  life 
can  impart  of  chivalrous  enthusiasm  to 
even  the  dullest  and  least  susceptible.  I 
saw  even  many  who,  under  common  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  possessed  no  inter- 
est, nor  excited  any  curiosity,  but  now, 
connected  as  they  were  witn  the  great 
events  occurring  around  them,  absolutely 
became  heroes  ;  and  it  was  with  a  strange, 
wild  throbbing  of  excitement,  I  listened 
to  the  details  of  movements  and  marches, 
whose  objects  I  knew  not^  but  in  which 
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the  ma^cal  words,  Coninna,  Vimeira, 
were  mixed  up,  and  gave  to  the  circum- 
stances an  interest  of  the  highest  charac- 
ter. How  proud,  too,  I  felt,  to  be  the 
companion  in  arms  of  such  fellows  I  here 
they  sat,  the  tried  and  proved  soldiers  of 
a  hundred  fights,  treating  me  as  their  bro- 
ther and  their  equal.  Who  need  wonder 
if  I  felt  a  sense  of  excited  pleasure  ?  Had 
I  needed  such  a  stimulant,  that  night  be- 
neath the  cork-trees  had  been  enough  to 
arouse  a  passion  for  the  army  in  my  heart, 
and  an  irrepressible  determination  to  seek 
for  a  soldier's  glorv. 

"  Fourteenth  !  ''^called  out  a  voice  from 
the  wood  behind  ;  and,  in  a  moment  after, 
the  aide-de-camp  appeared  with  a  mounted 
orderly. 

"  Colonel  Merivale  ?  "  said  he,  touching 
his  cap  to  the  stalwart,  soldier-like  figure 
before  him. 

The  Colonel  bowed. 

**  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  desires  me  to  re- 
quest that  at  an  early  hour  to-morrow  you 
will  occupy  the  pass,  and  cover  the  march 
of  the  troops.  It  is  his  wish  that  all  the 
reinforcements  should  arrive  at  Oporto  by 
noon.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  we  expect 
to  be  engaged  with  the  enemy." 

These  few  words  were  spoken  hurriedly, 
and,  again  saluting  our  partVy  he  turned 
his  horse's  head  ana  continued  his  way  to- 
ward the  rear. 

"  There's  news  for  you,  Charlev,*'  said 
Power,  slapping  me  on  the  slioulder. 
"Lucy  Dash  wood  or  Westminster  Ab- 
bey !  '^ 

"  The  regiment  was  never  in  finer  con- 
dition, that's  certain,'*  said  the  Colonel, 
"and  most  eager  for  a  brush  with  the 
enemy." 

"How  your  old  friend,  the  Count, 
would  have  liked  this  work,"  said  Hixley  ; 
"  gallant  fellow  he  was." 

"  Come,"  cried  Power,  "  here's  a  fresh 
bowl  coming.  Let's  drink  the  ladies, 
wherever  they  be :  we  most  of  us  have 
some  soft  spot  on  that  score." 

•^  Yes,"  said  the  Adjutant,  singing : 

" '  Here's  to  the  maiden  of  blushing  fifteen, 
Here's  to  the  damsel  that*s  meiry, 
Here's  to  the  flaunting,  extravagant  queen — ^ " 

"  And,"  sang  Power,  interrupting. 


"  *  Here's  to  the  *  Widow  of  Deny.' 


» 


"  Come,  come,  Fred,  no  more  (juizzing 
on  that  score.  It's  the  only  thing  ever 
gives  me  a  distaste  to  the  service,  the  sou- 
venir of  that  adventure.  When  I  reflect 
what  I  might  have  been,  and  think  what  I 


am ;  when  I  contrast  a  Brussels  carpet 
with  wet  grass,  silk  hangings  with  a  canvas 
tent,  Sneyd's  claret  with  ration  brandy, 
and  Sir  Arthur  for  a  Commander-in-Chief 
vice  Boggs,  a  widow — *^ 

"Stop  there,"  cried  Hixley ;  "without 
disparaging  the  fair  widow,  there's  noth- 
ing beats  campaigning,  after  all ;  eh, 
Fred  ?  " 

"And  to  prove  it,"  said  the  Colonel, 
"  Power  will  sing  us  a  song." 

Power  took  his  pencil  from  his  pocket, 
and,  placing  the  back  of  a  letter  across 
his  shako,  commenced  inditing  his  lyric ; 
saying,  as  he  did  so, 

"  rm  your  man  in  five  minutes  :  just  fill 
my  fl^ass  in  the  mean  time." 

"That  fellow  beats  Dibdin  hollow," 
whispered  the  Adjutant.  "  I'll  be  hanged 
if  he  11  not  knock  you  off  a  song  like  light* 
ning." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Hixley,  "  they 
have  some  intention  at  the  Horse  Guards 
of  having  all  the  general  orders  set  to  pop- 
ular tunes,  and  sung  at  every  mess  in  the 
service.  You've  heai*d  that,  I  suppose. 
Sparks  ?  " 

"  I  confess  I  had  not  before." 

"  It  will  certainly  come  very  hard  upon 
the  subalterns,"  continued  Hixley,  with 
much  gravity ;  "  thev'll  have  to  brush  up 
their  sol  mi  fas;  all  the  solos  are  to  be 
their  part." 

"What  rhymes  with  slaughter?"  said 
Power. 

"  Brandy-and-water ! "  said  the  Adjutant, 

"  Now,  then,"  said  Power,  "are  you  all 
ready?" 

"Ready!" 

"  You  must  chorus,  mind ;  and,  mark 
me,  take  care  vou  give  the  hip,  hip,  hurra  I 
well,  as  that's  the  whole  force  of  the 
chant.  Take  the  time  from  me.  Now 
for  it  Air,  *  Garryowen,'  with  spirit,  but 
not  too  quick. 

«  Now  that  weVe  pled^  each  eye  of  blue^ 
And  every  maiden  fair  and  true. 
And  our  grees  island  home — ^to  you 

The  ocean's  wave  adorning, 
Let*s  give  one  hip,  hip,  hip,  hurra  I 
And  dnnk  e*en  to  the  oommg  day, 
When,  squadrons  square, 
Wt*il  all  be  there, 
To  meet  the  French  in  the  morning. 

'*  May  his  bright  laurels  never  fade. 
Who  leads  our  fighting  fifth  brigade. 
Those  lads  so  true  in  heart  and  blade. 

And  famed  for  danger  scorning : 
So  join  me  in  one  hip,  hurra  ! 
And  drink  e*en  to  the  coming  day. 
When,  squadron  square. 
We'll  ail  be  there, 
To  meet  the  French  in  the  morning. 
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**  AjoAf  when  with  years  and  honors  crowned. 
Ton  sit  some  homeward  hearth  around, 
Andliear  no  more  the  stirring  sound 

That  spoke  the  trumpet's  warning, — 
Tou'U  flu,  and  drink,  one  hip,  hurra  I 
And  pledge  the  memory  of  tne  day, 
when,  squadrons  square, 
They  all  were  there. 
To  meet  the  French  in  the  morning,'* 

*'  Gloriously  done,  Fred  I"  cried  Hixley. 
**  If  I  ever  get  my  deserts  in  this  world, 
ni  make  you  Laureate  to  the  Forces,  with 
a  hogshead  of  your  own  native  whisky  for 
every  victory  oi  the  army." 

'*  A  devilish  good  chant,"  said  Merivale ; 
"but  the  air  surpasses  anything  I  ever 
heard  :  thoroughly  Irish,  I  take  it." 

"  Irish  !  upon  my  conscience,  I  believe 
you ! "  shouted  O'ohaughnessy,  with  an 
energy  of  voice  and  manner  that  created  a 
hearty  laugh  on  all  sides.  "  It's  few  peo- 
ple ever  mistook  it  for  a  Venetian  melody. 
Hand  over  the  punch — the  sherry,  I  mean. 
When  I  was  in  the  Clare  militia,  we  always 
went  to  dinner  to  *  Tatter  Jack  "Walsh,^a 
Bweet  air,  and  had  ^Garryowen'  for  a 
quick- step.  Ould  M'Manus,  when  he  got 
the  regiment,  wanted  to  change  ;  he  said 
they  were  damned  vulgar  tunes,  and  want- 
ed to  have  '  Rule  Britannia,'  or  the  '  Hun- 
dredth Psalm  ; '  but  we  would  not  stand 
it ;  there  would  have  been  a  mutiny  in  the 
corps." 

*'  The  same  fellow,  wasn't  he,  that  you 
told  the  story  of,  the  other  evening,  in 
Lisbon  ?  "  said  I. 

**  The  same.  "Well,  what  a  character  he 
was  !  As  pompous  and  conceited  a  little 
fellow  as  ever  you  met  with  :  and  then,  he 
was  so  bullied  by  his  wife,  he  always  came 
down  to  revenge  it  on  the  regiment.  She 
was  a  fine,  showy,  vulgar  woman,  with  a 
most  cherishing  affection  for  all  the  good 
things  in  this  life,  except  her  husband, 
whom  she  certainly  held  in  due  contempt. 
*  Ye  little  crayture,'  she'd  say  to  him  with 
a  sneer,  *  it  ill  becomes  you  to  drink  and 
sing,  and  be  making  a  man  of  yourself. 
If  you  were  like  O'onaughnessy  there,  six 
foot  three  in  his  stockings — ^  Well,  well, 
it  looks  like  boasting  ;  but  no  matter : 
here's  her  health,  anyway." 

"  I  knew  you  were  tender  in  that  quar- 
ter," said  Power.  **  I  heard  it  when  quar- 
tered in  Limerick." 

*'  May  be  you  heard,  too,  how  I  paid  off 
Mac,  when  he  came  down  on  a  visit  to  that 
county?" 

**  Never  :  let's  hear  it  now." 

"  Ay,  O'Shau^hnessy,  now's  your  time  ; 
the  fire's  a  good  one,  the  night  fine,  and 
liquor  plenty." 

**  I'm  C07ivanient"  said  O'Shaughnessy, 


as,  depositing  his  enormous  le^s  on  each 
side  of  the  burning  fagots,  and  placing  a 
bottle  between  his  knees,  he  began  his 
story : 

**  It  was  a  cold  rainy  night  in  January, 
in  the  year  '98,  I  took  my  place  in  the 
Limerick  mail,  to  go  down  for  a  few  days 
to  the  west  country.  As  the  waiter  of  tne 
Hibernian  came  to  the  door  with  a  lantern, 
I  just  caught  a  elimpse  of  the  other  in- 
sides  ;  none  of  whom  were  known  to  me, 
except  Colonel  M'Manus,  that  I  met  once 
in  a  boarding-house  in  Molesworth  street. 
I  did  not,  at  the  time,  think  him  a  very 
agreeable  companion  ;  but,  when  morning 
broke,  and  we  began  to  pay  our  respects  to 
each  other  in  the  coach,  I  leaned  over,  and 
said,  *  I  hope  you're  well,  Colonel  M'Man- 
us,'  just  by  way  of  civility  like.  He  didn't 
hear  me  at  first ;  so  that  I  said  it  again,  a 
little  louder. 

*'  I  wish  you  saw  the  look  he  gave  me  ; 
he  drew  himself  up  to  the  height  of  his 
cotton  umbrella,  put  his  chin  inside  his 
cravat,  pursed  up  his  dry,  shriveled  lips, 
and,  witn  a  voice  he  meant  to  be  awful, 
replied  : 

**  *  You  appear  to  have  the  advantage  of 
me.' 

'*  *  Upon  my  conscience,  you're  right,' 
said  I,  looking  down  at  myself,  and  then 
over  at  him,  at  which  the  other  travelers 
burst  out  a-laugliing — *  I  think  there's 
few  will  dispute  that  point.'  When  the 
laugh  was  over,  I  resumed — ^for  I  was  de- 
termined not  to  let  him  off  so  easily.  '  Sure 
I  met  you  at  Mrs.  Cayle's,'  said  I ;  *  and, 
by  the  same  token — it  was  a  Friday,  I  re- 
member it  well, — maybe  you  didn't  pitch 
into  the  salt  cod  ?  I  hope  it  didn't  disa- 
gree with  you  ? ' 

***I  beg  to  repeat,  sir,  that  you  are 
under  a  mistake,'  said  he. 

***  Maybe  so>  indeed,' said  I.  'Maybe 
ou're  not  Colonel  M'Manus  at  all ;  may- 
e  you  wasn't  in  a  passion  for  losing 
seven-and-sixpence  at  loo  with  Mrs, 
Moriarty;  maybe  you  didn't  break  the 
lamp  in  the  hall  with  your  umbrella,  pre- 
tending you  touched  it  with  your  head, 
and  wasn  t  within  three  foot  of  it ;  maybe 
Counselor  Brady  wasn't  going  to  put  you 
in  the  box  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  if 
you  wouldn't  behave  quietly  m  the 
streets — ' 

**Well,  with  this  the  others  laughed  so 
heartily,  that  I  could  not  go  on  ;  and  the 
next  stage  the  bold  Colonel  got  outside 
with  the  guard,  and  never  came  in  till  we 
reached  Limerick.  I'll  never  forget  his 
face,  as  he  got  down  at  Swinburne's  Hotel 
'  Good-by,     Colonel,'    said    I  ;    but   he 
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wouldn't  take  the  least  notice  of  my  po- 
liteness, but,  with  a  frown  of  utter  defi- 
ance, he  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked 
away. 

"  *  I  haven't  done  with  you  yet,'  says  I ; 
and,  faith,  I  kept  my  word. 

"I  hadn't  gone  ten  yards  down  the 
street,  when  I  met  my  old  friend  Darby 
O'Grady. 

•  "  *  Shaugh,  my  boy,'  says  he, — he  called 
me  that  way  for  shortness, — dine  with  me 
to-day  at  Mosey's  :  a  green  goose  and  goose- 
berries ;  six  to  a  minute.' 

"  *  Who  have  you  ? '  says  I. 

''  *  Tom  Keane  and  the  Wallers,  a  coun- 
selor or  two,  and  one  M^Manus,  from  Dub- 
lin.' 

*'•  The  Colonel  ? ' 

**  The  same,'  said  ho. 

"'I'm  there.  Darby!'  said  I ;  *but 
mind,  you  never  saw  me  before.' 

"  '  What ! '  said  he. 

**  *  You  never  set  eyes  on  me  before ; 
mind  that.' 

**'I  understand,'  said  Darby,  with  a 
wink  ;  and  wo  parted. 

"  I  certainly  was  never  very  particular 
about  dressing  for  dinner,  but  on  this  day 
I  spent  a  considerable  time  at  my  toilet ; 
and,  when  I  looked  in  my  s^lass  at  its  com- 
pletion, was  well  satisfied  tliat  I  had  done 
myself  justice-  A  waistcoat  of  brown 
rabbit-skin  with  flaps,  a  red  worsted  com- 
forter round  my  neck,  an  old  gray  shoot- 
ing jacket,  with  a  brown  patch  on  the  arm, 
corduroys  and  leather  gaiters,  with  a  tre- 
mendous oak  cudgel  in  my  hand,  made  me 
a  most  presentable  figure  for  a  dinner 
party. 

"  '  Will  I  do,  Darby  ? '  says  I,  as  he 
came  into  my  room  before  dinner. 

'* '  If  it's  for  robbing  the  mail  you  are,' 
says  he,  '  nothing  could  be  better.  Your 
father  wouldn't  know  you  I ' 

"  *  Would  I  be  the  better  of  a  wig  ? ' 

'* '  Leave  your  hair  alone,'  said  he.  *  It's 
painting  the  lily  to  alter  it.' 

"  '  W^ll,  God's  will  be  done,'  says  I,  *  so 
come  now.' 

**  Well,  just  as  the  clock  struck  six  I 
saw  the  Colonel  come  out  of  his  room,  in 
a  suit  of  most  accurate  sable,  stockings, 
and  pumps.  Down-stairs  ho  went,  and  I 
hearu  the  waiter  announce  him. 

"  'Now's  my  time,'  thought  I,  as  I  fol- 
lowed slowly  after. 

"  When  I  reached  the  door  I  heard  sev- 
eral voices  within,  among  which  I  recog- 
nized some  ladies.  Darby  had  not  told  me 
about  them  ;  'But  no  matter,'  said  I ;  *  it's 
all  as  well ;'  so  I  gave  a  gentle  tap  at  the 
door  with  mj  knuckles. 


"  '  Come  in,'  said  Darby. 

*'  I  opened  the  door  slowly,  and,pnttin; 
in  only  my  head  and  shoulders,  took  a  can 
tious  look  round  the  room. 

"  '  I  beg  pardon,  gentlemen,'  said  1 
'but  I  was  only  looking  for  one  Colonc 
M'Manus,  and,  as  he  is  not  here — ' 

«  (  Pj-ay  ^^alk  in,  sir,'  said  O'Grady,  wit) 
a  polite  bow.  '  Colonel  M'Manus  is  here 
There's  no  intrusion  whatever.  I  sat 
Colonel,'  said  he,  turning  round,  *a  gen 
tleman  here  desires  to — ' 

"  '  Never  mind  it  now,'  said  I,  as  I  step 
ped  cautiously  into  the  room  ;  '  he's  goinj 
to  dinner ;  another  time  will  do  just  a 
well.' 

"  '  Pray  come  in  ?' 

*' '  I  could  not  think  of  intruding—' 

"  '  I  must  protest,'  said  M*Manns,  color- 
ing up,  '  that  I  cannot  undei*stand  thii 
gentleman's  visit.' 

"'It  is  a  little  aflFair  I  have  to  settk 
with  him,'  said  I,  with  a  fierce  look,  thai 
I  saw  produced  its  cflFect. 

'*  '  Then  perhai>s  you  would  do  me  tin 
very  great  favor  ^o  join  him  at  dinner, 
said  O'Grady.  'Any  friend  of  Colonel 
M^Manus — ' 

"  '  You  are  really  too  good,'  said  I,  *ta1 
as  an  utter  stranger — ' 

"  'Never  think  of  that  for  a  moment 
My  friend's  friend,  as  the  adage  says.' 

"  •  Upon  my  conscience,  a  good  sayine,' 
said  I,  'but  you  see  there's  another' dim- 
culty.  I've  ordered  a  chop  and  potatoei 
up  in  No.  5.' 

"  '  Let  that  be  no  obstacle,'  said  O'Grady. 
*  The  waiter  shall  put  it  in  my  bill ;  if  yon 
will  only  do  me  the  pleasure. 

"'You're  a  trump,'  said  I.  'Whafa 
your  name  ? ' 

" '  O'Grady,  at  your  service.' 

"  '  Any  relation  of  the  counselor  ?'  said 
I.  '  They're  all  one  family,  the  O'Gradya 
I'm  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy,  from  Ennu; 
won't  you  introduce  me  to  the  ladies?' 

"While  the  ceremony  of  presentation 
was  going  on  I  caught  one  glance  at 
M'Manus,  and  had  hard  work  not  to  roai 
out  laughing.  Such  an  expression  of  snr- 
prise,  amazement,  indignation,  rage,  and 
misery,  never  was  mixed  up  in  one  face 
before.  Speak  he  could  not ;  and  I  sai 
that,  except  for  myself,  he  had  neithei 
eyes,  ears,  nor  senses  for  anything  around 
him.  Just  at  this  moment  dinner  was  an- 
nonnced,  and  in  we  went.  I  never  was  ii 
such  spirits  in  my  life ;  the  trick  npoi 
M'Manus  had  succeeded  perfectly  ;  he  w* 
lieved  in  his  heart  that  I  had  never  met 
O'Grady  in  my  life  before,  and  that,  njKW 
the  faith  of  our  friendship,  I  had  received 
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mj  invitation.  As  for  me,  I  spared  liim 
bat  little.  I  kept  up  a  running  fire  of 
droll  stories  ;  had  the  ladies  in  fits  of 
laughing,  made  everlasting  allusions  to 
the  Colonel ;  and,  in  a  word,  ere  the  soup 
had  disappeared,  except  himself,  the  com- 
pany were  entirely  with  me. 

"'O'Grady,'  said  I,  'forgive  the  free- 
dom, but  I  feel  as  if  wo  were  old  acquaint- 
ances.' 

"*As  Colonel  McManus's  friend,'  said 
he,*you  can  take  no  liberty  liere  to  which 
yon  are  not  perfectly  welcome.' 

" '  Just  what  I  expected,'  said  I.  ^  Mac 
and  I,' — ^I  wish  you  saw  his  face  when  I 
called  him  Mac — '  Mac  and  I  were  school- 
fellows five-and-thirty  years  ago  ;  though 
he  forgets  me,  I  don  t  forget  him  :  to  be 
wre  it  would  bo  liard  for  me.  I'm  just 
thinking  of  the  day  Bisliop  Oulalian  came 
orer  to  visit  the  college.  Mtu5  was  coming 
in  at  the  door  of  the  refectory  as  the 
Bishop  was  going  out.  **  Take  off  your 
caubecn,  you  young  scoundrel,  and  kneel 
down  for  his  reverence  to  bless  you,"  said 
one  of  the  masters,  giving  his  hat  a  blow 
at  the  same  moment  that  sent  it  fiying  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  and,  with  it, 
about  twenty  ripe  pears  that  Mac  had  just 
stolen  in  the  orchard,  and  liad  in  his  hat. 
I  wish  you  only  saw  the  Bishop  ;  and  Mac 
Wmself,  he  was  a  picture.  Well,  well,  you 
forget  it  all  now,  but  I  remember  it  as  if  it 
was  only  yestei*day.  Any  champagne,  Mr. 
O'Grady?    I'm  mighty  dry.' 

"'Of  course,'  sai(l  Darby.  MVaiter, 
((Hne  champagne  here.' 

"  *  Ah,  it's  himself  was  the  boy  for  every 
l^nd  of  fun  and  devilment,  quiet  and  de- 
mure as  he  looks  over  there.  Mac,  your 
health.  It's  not  every  day  of  the  weelc  we 
(etchampa^e.' 

"He  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork  as  I 
>ud  this :  his  face  and  temples  grew  deep 
purple,  his  eyes  started  as  if  they  would 
*pring  from  his  head,  and  he  put  both 
kii  hands  to  his  forehead,  as  if  trying  to 
Mnire  himself  that  it  was  not;  some  horrid 
dieam. 

"  *  A  little  slice  more  of  the  turkey,'  said 
I'and  then,  O'Grady,  I'll  try  your  hock, 
b'g  a  wine  I'm  mighty  fond  or,  and  so  is 
^  there.  Oh  1  it's  seldom,  to  tell  you 
tte  truth,  it  troubles  us.  There,  fill  up 
tke  fflass ;  that's  it.  Hero  now.  Darby — 
ttatsyonr  name,  I  think — you'll  not  think 
^m  taking  a  liberty  in  giving  a  toast: 
^re,then,  I'll  give  M'Manus's  health,  with 
*U  the  honors  ;  though  it's  early  yet,  to  be 
iBn,  bat  well  do  it  again,  by-and-by, 
*ben  the  whisky  comes.  Here's  M'Manus's 
PM  health  I  and,  though  his  wife,  they 


say,  does  not  treat  him  well,  and  keeps  him 
down — ' 

*^  The  roar  of  laughing  that  interrupted 
me  here,  was  produced  by  the  expression 
of  poor  Mac's  face.  He  had  started  up 
from  the  table,  and,  leaning  with  both  his 
hands  upon  it,  stared  round  upon  the  com- 
pany like  a  maniac — his  mouth  and  eyes 
wide  open,  and  his  hair  actually  bristhng 
with  amazement.  Thus  he  remained  for  a 
full  minute,  gasping  like  a  fish  in  a  land- 
ing-net. It  seemed  a  hard  struggle  for  him 
to  believe  he  was  not  deranged.  At  last 
his  eyes  fell  upon  me;  he  uttered  a  deep 
groan,  and  with  a  voice  tremulous  with 
rage,  thundered  out : 

**  *  The  scoundrel  !  I  never  saw  him  be- 
fore.' 

**  He  rushed  from  the  room  and  gained 
the  street.  Before  our  roar  of  laughter  was 
over  he  had  secured  post-horses,  and  was 
galloping  toward  Ennis  at  the  top  speed  of 
his  cattle. 

"  He  exchanged  at  once  into  the  line ; 
but  they  say  that  ho  caught  a  glimpse  of 
my  name  in  the  army  list,  and  sold  out 
the  next  morning  ;  be  that  as  it  may,  we 
never  met  since. 

I  have  related  O'Shaughnessy's  story 
hero,  rather  from  the  memory  I  have  of 
how  we  all  laughed  at  it  at  the  time,  than 
from  any  feeling  as  to  its  real  desert ;  but, 
when  I  think  of  the  voice,  look,  accent^ 
and  gesture  of  the  narrator,  I  can  scarcely 
keep  myself  from  again  giving  way  to 
laughter. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE  DOUEO. 

Never  did  the  morning  break  more 
beautifully  than  on  the  12th  of  May,  1809. 
Huge  masses  of  fog-like  vapor  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  starry  cloudless  night,  but, 
one  by  one,  they  moved  onwara  toward 
the  sea,  disclosing  as  they  passed,  long 
tracts  of  lovely  country,  bathed  in  a  rich 
golden  glow.  The  Douro,  with  its  trans- 
parent current,  shone  out  like  a  bright 
colored  ribbon,  meandering  through  the 
deep  garment  of  fairest  green  ;  the  darkly 
shadowed  mountains,  which  closed  the 
background,  loomed  even  larger  than  they 
were  ;  while  their  summits  were  tipped 
with  the  yellow  glory  of  the  morning. 
The  air  was  calm  and  still,  and  the  very 
smoke  that  arose  from  the  peasant's  cot, 
labored  as  it  ascended  through  the  per- 
fumed air,  and,  save  the  ripple  of  the 
stream,  all  was&vle\\t^l\\^%t^N^ 
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The  squadron  of  the  14th,  with  which  I 
wasy  had  diverged  from  the  road  beside  the 
riyer,  and,  to  oBtain  a  shorter  path,  had  en- 
tered the  skirts  of  a  dark  pine  wood  :  our 
pace  was  a  sharp  one  ;  an  orderly  had  been 
already  dispatched  to  hasten  our  arrival, 
and  we  pressed  on  at  a  brisk  trot.  In  less 
than  an  hour  we  reached  the  verge  of  the 
wood,  and,  as  we  rode  out  upon  the  plain, 
what  a  spectacle  met  our  eyes  !  Before 
us,  in  a  narrow  valley,  separated  from  the 
river  by  a  low  ridge,  were  picketed  three 
cavalry  regiments  ;  their  noiseless  gestures 
and  perfect  stillness  bespeaking,  at  once, 
that  they  were  intended  for  a  surprise 
party.  Farther  down  the  stream,  and  upon 
the  opposite  side,  rose  the  massive  towers 
and  tall  spires  of  Oporto,  displaying  from 
their  summits  the  broad  ensign  of  France; 
while,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  broad 
dark  masses  of  troops  might  be  seen  ;  the 
intervals  between  their  columns  glittering 
with  the  bright  equipments  of  their  cavat 
r^,  whose  steel  caps  and  lances  were  spark- 
ling in  the  sunbeams.  The  bivouac  fires 
were  still  smoldering,  and  marking  where 
some  part  of  the  army  had  passed  tlie 
night ;  for,  early  as  it  was,  it  was  evident 
that  their  position  had  been  changed ;  and, 
even  now,  the  heavy  masses  of  dark  infan- 
try might  be  seen  moving  from  place  to 
place,  while  the  long  line  of  the  road  to 
Vallon^a  was  markea  with  a  vjist  cloud  of 
dust  The  French  drum  and  tlie  light  in- 
fantry bugle  told,  from  time  to  time,  that 
orders  were  passing  among  the  troops  ; 
while  the  glittering  uniform  of  a  staff  of- 
ficer as  he  galloped  from  the  town,  bespoke 
the  note  of  preparation. 

"  Dismount.  Steady :  ouietly,  my 
lads,"  said  the  Colonel,  as  ho  alighted  upon 
the  grass.  "Let  the  men  nave  their 
breakfast" 

The  little  amphitheatre  we  occupied  hid 
us  entirely  from  all  observation  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  but  equally  so  excluded 
us  from  perceiving  their  movements.  It 
may  readily  be  supposed,  then,  with  what 
impatience  we  waited  here,  while  the  din 
ana  clangor  of  the  French  force,  as  they 
marched  and  countermarched  so  near  us, 
were  clearly  audible.  The  orders  were, 
however,  strict  that  none  should  approach 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  we  lay  anxious- 
ly awaiting  the  moment  when  this  inactiv- 
ity should  cease.  More  than  one  orderly 
had  arrived  among  us,  bearing  dispatches 
from  head-quartera  ;  but  where  our  main 
body  was,  or  what  the  nature  of  the 
orders,  no  one  could  guess.  As  for  me, 
my  excitement  was  at  its  height,  and  I 
coizld  not  speak  for  the  very  \,eiv&\OTL  ot 


my  nerves.  The  officers  stood  in  litH 
groups  of  two  and  three,  whisperiiij 
anxiously  together  ;  but  all  I  could  colleG 
was,  that  Soult  had  already  begun  his  n 
treat  upon  Amarante,  and  tha^  with  tii 
broad  stream  of  the  Donro  between  us,  h 
defied  our  pursuit. 

"  Well,  Charley,"  said  Power,  laying  hi 
arm  upon  my  shoulder,  "the  French  nav 
given  us  the  slip  this  time  :  they  are  al 
ready  in  march,  and,  even  if  we  dare< 
force  a  passage,  in  the  face  of  such  ai 
enemy,  it  seems  there  is  not  a  boat  to  h 
found.     I  have  just  seen  Hammersley." 

"  Indeed  !     Where  is  he  ? "  said  I. 

"  He's  gone  back  to  Villa  de  Conde ;  bfl 
asked  after  you  most  particularly;  don't 
blush,  man ;  I'd  rather  back  your  chance 
than  his,  notwithstanding  the*  long  letter 
that  Lucy  sends  him.  Poor  fellow !  ha 
has  been  badlv  wounded,  but,  it  seemi^ 
declines  going  uack  to  England." 

**  Captain  Power,"  said  an  orderly, 
touching  his  cap,  ''  General  Murray  deaim 
to  see  you." 

Power  hastened  away,  but  returned  in  a 
few  moments. 

**I  say,  Charlie,  there's  something  in 
the  wina  here.  I  have  just  been  ordered 
to  try  where  the  stream  is  foi-dable.  Fw 
mentioned  your  name  to  the  General,  and 
I  think  you'll  be  sent  for  soon.  Good- 
bv." 

I  buckled  on  my  sword",  and  looking  to 
my  girths,  stood  watching  the  groopi 
around  me;  when,  suddenly,  a  dragoon 
pulled  his  horse  short  up,  and  asked  a  man 
near  me  if  Mr.  O'Malley  was  there  ? 

''  Yes ;  I  am  he." 

"  Orders  from  General  Murrav,  sir," 
said  the  man,  and  rode  off  at  a  canter. 

I  opened  and  saw  that  the  disjmtch  W 
addressed  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  with 
the  mere  words,  "  With  haste  ! "  on  the 
envelope. 

Now  which  way  to  turn  I  knew  not ;  «^ 
springing  into  tne  sandle,  I  galloped  to 
where  Colonel  Merivale  was  stanning  talk- 
ing to  the  Colonel  of  a  heavy  dragoon  ler 
giment. 

*^  May  I  ask,  sir,  by  which  road  I  am  to 
proceed  with  this  disjiatch  ?  " 

"  Along  the  river,  sir,"  said  the  heaTj— 
a  large,  dark-browed  man,  with  a  most 
forbidding  look.  '*Youll  soon  see  the 
troops :  you'd  better  stir  yourself,  air,  tf 
Sir  Arthur  is  not  very  likely  to  be  pleased 
with  you." 

Without  venturing  a  reply  to  whatlfdt 
a  somewhat  unnecessary  taunt,  I  dashed 
spurs  into  my  hoi'se,  and  turned  toward 
^tke  river.    I  had  not  gained   the  bank 
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above  a  minnte,  when  the  lond  ringing  of 
a  rifle  stmck  upon  my  ear ;  bang  went 
another^  and  another.  I  hurried  on^  how- 
ever, at  the  top  of  my  speed,  thinking  only 
of  my  mission  and  its  pressing  haste.  As 
I  turned  an  angle  of  the  stream,  the  vast 
column  of  the  British  came  in  sight,  and 
scarcely  had  my  eye  rested  upon  them 
when  m^  horse  stag&;ered  forward,  plunged 
twice  with  his  heaa  nearly  to  the  earth, 
and  then,  rearing  madly  up,  fell  backward 
upon  the  ground.  Crushed  and  bruised 
as  I  felt  by  my  fall,  I  was  soon  aroused  to 
the  necessity  of  exertion  ;  for,  as  I  disen- 
gaged myself  from  the  poor  beast,  I  dis- 
covered lie  had  been  killed  by  a  bullet  in 
the  counter;  and  scarcely  had  I  recovered 
my  legs  when  a  shot  struck  my  shako  and 
grazed  my  temples,  I  quickly  threw  my- 
self to  the  ground,  and,  creeping  on  for 
some  yards,  reached  at  last  some  rising 
ground,  from  which  I  rolled  gently  down- 
ward into  a  little  declivity,  sheltered  by 
the  bank  from  the  French  fire. 

When  I  arrived  at  head-quarters,  I  was 
dreadfully  fatigued  and  heated;  but  re- 
solving not  to  rest  till  I  had  delivered  my 
dispatches,  I  hastened  toward  the  convent 
of  Xa  Sierra,  where  I  was  told  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief was. 

As  I  came  into  the  court  of  the  convent, 
filled  with  general  officers  and  peonle  of 
the  staff,  I  was  turning  to  ask  how  I  should 
proceed,  when  Hixley  caught  my  eye, 

"Well,  O'Malley,  what  brings  you 
here  ?  " 

"Dispatches  from  General  Murray." 

**  Indeed;  oh,  follow  me.'* 

He  hurried  me  rapidly  through  the  buz- 
zing crowd,  and  ascending  a  large  gloomy 
stair,  introduced  me  into  a  room,  where 
about  a  dozen  persons  in  uniform  were 
writing  at  a  long  deal  table. 

"Captain  Gordon,"  said  he,  addressing 
one  of  them,  "dispatches  requiring  imme- 
diate attention  have  just  been  brought  by 
this  officer." 

Before  the  sentence  was  finished  the 
door  opened,  and  a  short,  slight  man,  in  a 
gray  undress  coat,  with  a  white  cravat  and 
a  cocked  hat,  entered.  The  dead  silence 
that  ensued  was  not  necessary  to  assure 
me  that  he  was  one  in  authority  :  the  look 
of  command  his  bold  stern  features  pre- 
sented ;  the  sharp  piercing  eye,  the  com- 
pressed lip,  the  impressive  expression  of 
the  whole  face,  told  plainly  that  he  was 
one  who  held  equally  himself  and  others 
in  mastery. 

"  Send  General  Sherbroke  here,"  said  he 
to  an  aide-de-camp.  '^  Let  the  light  bri- 
gade march  into  position ; "  and  then  turn- 


ing suddenly  to  me,  '^  Whose  dispatches 
are  these  ?  " 

"  General  Murray's,  sir." 

I  needed  no  more  than  that  look  to  as- 
sure me  that  this  was  he  of  whom  I  had 
heard  so  much,  and  of  whom  the  world 
was  still  to  hear  so  much  more. 

He  opened  them  quickly,  and,  glancing 
his  eye  across  the  contents,  cnusned  the 
paper  in  his  hand.  Just  as  he  did  so,  a 
spot  of  blood  upon  the  envelope  attracted 
his  attention. 

"  How's  this — are  you  wounded  ?" 

*'  No,  sir ;  my  horse  was  killed — " 

"Very  well,  sir;  join  your  brigade. 
But  stay,  I  shall  have  orders  for  you. 
Well,  Waters,  what  news  ?  " 

This  question  was  addressed  to  an  officer 
in  a  staff  uniform,  who  entered  at  the  mo- 
ment, followed  by  the  short  and  bulky  fig- 
ure of  a  monk,  his  shaven  crown  and  large 
cassock  strongly  contrasting  with  the  (gor- 
geous glitter  of  the  costumes  around  him. 

"  I  say,  who  have  we  here  ?  " 

**  The  Prior  of  Amarante,  sir,"  replied 
Waters,  "who  has  just  come  over.  We 
have  already,  by  his  aid,  secured  three 
large  barges — " 

"  Let  the  artillery  take  up  position  in 
the  convent  at  once,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  in- 
terrupting. "  The  boats  will  be  brought 
round  to  the  small  creek  beneath  the 
orchard.  You,  sir,"  turning  to  me,  "will 
convey  to  General  Murray — but  you  appear 
weak —  You,  Gordon,  will  desire  Murray 
to  effect  a  crossing  at  Avintas  with  the 
Germans  and  the  14th.  Sherbroke*s  divi- 
sion will  occupy  the  Villa  Nuova.  What 
number  of  men  can  that  seminary  take  ?" 

"  From  three  to  four  hundred,  sir.  The 
padre  mentions  that  all  the  vigilance  of  the 
enemy  is  limited  to  the  river  below  the 
town." 

•*I  perceive  it,"  was  the  short  reply  of 
Sir  Arthur,  as,  placing  his  hands  carelessly 
behind  his  back,  he  walked  toward  the 
window,  and  looked  out  upon  the  river. 

All  was  still  as  death  in  the  chamber ; 
not  a  lip  murmured.  The  feeling  of  re- 
spect for  him  in  whose  presence  we  were 
standing,  checked  every  thought  of  utter- 
ance, while  the  stupenaous  gravity  of  the 
events  before  us  engrossed  every  mind  and 
occupied  every  heart.  I  was  standing  near 
the  window ;  the  effect  of  my  fall  had 
stunned  me  for  a  time,  but  I  was  gradually 
recovering,  and  watched  with  a  thrilling 
heart  the  scene  before  me.  Great  and  ab- 
sorbing as  was  my  interest  in  what  was 
passing  without,  it  was  nothing  compared 
with  what  I  felt  as  I  looked  at  him  upon 
whom  our  46stiny  was  then  hangingt     I 
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brought  up  to  the 
'»ad  entirely  concealoJ  by 


ludod  through  the  air. 

^vj"^^!"*  deafening  shout,  follomi 
'^Jiag  ToUey  of  small  arms,  mdi 
igellia^  into  a  hot  siistuinea  fin 
,'h  which  the  cannon  pealed  at  inta 
Sereral  large  meadows  lay  along  tb 
^^^  Bide,  where  our  brigade  was  drtwi 

Jr*-  -^^■"'^d^  •^ji'^^/np  a8  the  detachments  landed  from  th 
-- .ril*<lllrrf  **^^  *»52&/^***  •  ^"^  ''^™'  although  nearly  a  leipi 
^^St^LMi'^'^^^i^!!^.  distant  from  tlie  town,  wc  now  neard  tit 
din  and  crash  of  battle,  which  increan 
every  moment.  The  cannonade  from  th 
Sierrn  convent,  which  at  first  was  merel; 
the  fire  of  single  guns,  now  thnndeie 
away  in  one  long  roll,  amid  which  th 
sounds  of  falling  walls  and  crashing  rool 
were  mingled.  It  was  evident  to  ua,  frw 
the  continual  firo  kept  np,  that  the  land 
ing  had  been  effected,  wliile  the  swelliij 
tidc!  of  musketry  told  that  fresh  tnxf 
w^ro  momentarily  coming  up. 

Ill  less  than  twenty  minutes  onrbrisii 
was  formed,  and  we  now  only  waited  Id 
two  light  four-pounders  to  be  landed 
when  an  officer  galloped  up  in  haste,  lu 
called  out : 

"The  French  are  in  retreat!"  sad 
pointing  at  the  same  moment  to  tlieVil 
loiiga  road,  we  bhw  a  long  line  of  smob 
and  dust  leading  from  the  town,  throud 
which,  as  wo  gazed,  the  colors  of  v» 
enemy  might  be  seen  as  they  defiled,  vbili 
the  unbroken  lines  of  the  wagona  oA 
heavy  baggage  proved  that  it  was  m 
partial  movement,  but  the  army  itself  R- 
trcati  ng. 

"Fourteenth,  threes  abont,  close  nn 
trot,"  called  out  the  loud  and  manly  voiet 
uf  our  leader,  and  the  heavy  tramp  of  wi 

auodrons  shook  the  very  ground  as  n 
vauced  toward  the  road  to  X'ultonga 
As  we  cume  on,  the  scene  became  one<d 
iverwhelming  exoitcmeut ;  the  masses  d 
the  cuemy  that  poui-ed  unceasingly  fn* 
the    town    could    now    be    distinguiehrf 
more  cleai'ly  ;  and,  amid  all  the  crash  d 
giiii-carrittges  and  caissons,  the  voices  rf 
the  staff  officers  rose  high  as  they  liunirf 
along  the  retreating  battalions.    A  troi^ 
of  flying  aitillery  galloi>cd   forth  at  ti^ 
spcea,     and,    wheeling    their    gnns  is^ 
position  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  p* 
pared,  by  a  flankmg  firo,   to  cover  tht 
retiring    column.      The    gunners   spnuig 
from  tlieir  seats,  the  guns  were  alreidj 
iliuibered,    when    Sir    Georgo   3Iumri 
iliii^  up  at  our  left,  called  out, 
"  Forward — close  up — charge ! " 
The  word  was  scarcely  sjioken,  when  tfcl 
loud  cheer  answered  the  welcome  bosiA 


ST^S^^^Veross,"  was  the  brief  reply. 

"r^.**?  word  was  spoken  aa,  turning 

X*  ^fiadflv,  he  closed  his  teleacoiic, 

Hf/^SSo^tA  by  all  the  othei-s,  descended 

w '^"^ple  order  was  enough  ;  an  otB- 

*ith  *   company  of    the  Buffs,  em- 

£^ed  «n<*  *'"'*  began  the  passage  of  the 

*g,j  engrossed  was  I  in  my- vigilant  obser- 
^on  of  our  leader,  that  I  would  gladly 
h^ve  remained  at  the  convent,  when  I  re- 
^jred  an  order  to  join  my  brigade,  to 
^ich  a  detachment  of  artillery  was  al- 
rt«dy  proceeding. 

As  I  reached  Avintas  all  was  in  motion. 
The  cavalry  was  in  readiness  beside  the 
river ;  but  as  yet  no  boats  had  been  dis- 
covered, and,  such  was  the  impatience  of 
the  men  to  cross,  it  was  with  difficulty 
they  were  prevented  trying  the  passage  by 
swimming,  when  suddenly  I'ower  api>ear- 
ed,  followed  by  several  fisnermeu.  'ihrec 
or  four  small  skiffs  had  been  found,  half 
Bank  in  mud,  among  the  rushes,  and  with 
BBch  frail  assistance  we  commenced  to 
cross. 

"  There  will  be  something  to  write  home 
to  Galway  soon,  Charley,  or  I'm  terribly 
mistaken,"  said  Fred,  as  he  s])ritug  into 
the  boat  beside  nic.     "  AVas  I  not  a  true 

Jrophet  when  I  told  you  '  We'd  meet  the 
rcncXi  in  the  moniing  ?'" 
"  They're  at  it  alrewly,"  Ba^d  Hixley,  aa 
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nd  the  same  instant  the  long  line  of 
thininff  helmets  passed  with  the  speed  of 
•  whirlwind  ;  the  pace  increased  at  every 
itride,  the  nmks  grew  cluaer,  and,  like  the 
drad  force  of  some  mif^hty  engine,  we  foil 
npon  the  foe.     I  huve  felt  all  the  glorions 


rircr  was  covered  with  boats,  us  they  still 
continued  to  cross  over.  The  artillery 
thundered  from  the  Sierra,  to  protect  the 
landing,  for  it  was  even  still  contested  is 
places ;  and  the  cavalry,  charging  in  flank, 
swept  the  broken  ranks,  and  boro  down 


nthDiiasm  of  a  fox-hunt,  when  the  loud  upon  tho  squares. 
■n  of  tlie  hounds,  answered  by  the  cheer :  It  was  now,  when  tlie  full  tide  ot  vic- 
01  the  joyous  huntsman,  stirred  the  verv  ,  tory  ran  highest  in  ourf;ivor,  that  we  were 
heart  wiiliin,  but  never  till  now  did  "I ,  ordered  to  retire  from  the  road.  Column 
know  how  far  higher  the  excitement  aft«r  column  passed  Ixifore  us,  unmolested 
mchcs,   when,   man    to    man,   siibre    to  and  unossailod ;  and  not  even  a  cannoa- 


nbre,  arm  to  arm,  we  ride  forward  to  the 
WUc-fieM.  On  we  went,  the  loud  shout 
d'Torwanll"  still  ringing  in  our  ears. 
One  broken,  irregular  discharge  from  the 
french  guns  shook  the  head  of  our  ad- 


shot  arrested  their  steps. 

yome  unaccountable  timidity  of  our 
leader  directed  this  movement ;  and,  while 
befoi'c  our  very  eyes  the  gallant  infantry 
were  charging  the  retiring  columns,  we  re- 


vucing  column,  but  stayed  us  not  as  we  maine<.'.  still  and  inactive. 
pDopcd  madly  on.  I     How  little  did  the  sense  of  praise  we 

I  remember  no  more.  The  din,  the,  had  already  won  repay  ue  for  tlie  shame 
moke,  the  crnsli — the  cry  for  quarter,  [and  indignation  we  e;cpericnccd  at  this  mo- 
Mingled  with  the  shout  of  victory — thelmont,  na,  with  burning  check  and  com- 
Bjing  enemy — tlie  agonizing  shrieks  of  the  I  pressed  lip,  wc  watched  the  retreating  files. 
Vonulcd — all  are  commingled  in  my'"AVIiat  eau  he  mean?"  "Is  there  not 
Bind,  but  leave  no  truce  of  clearness  or  some  mistake?"  "Are  we  never  to 
conncclioQ  between  them;-  and  it  wiis  charge?"  were  the  muttered  questions 
oaljwhcn  the  column  wliecbd  to  re-tovni,  around,  ns  a  staff  officer  galloped  up  with 
behmd  the  advancing  squadrons,  that  I .  the  order  to  take  ground  still  further  back, 
Woke  from  my  trance  01  maddcninj;  e\-  and  nearer  to  the  river, 
citemcnt,  and  jierceived  that  we  hud  The  word  was  scarcely  spoken,  when  a 
Guried  the  position,  uud  cut  off  the  guns  young  officer,  in  the  uniform  of  a  general, 
of  the  enemy.  |  diishcd  impetuously  nn;  he  held  his  plumed 

"Well  done,  11th!"  said  an  old  gray- 1  cap  high  above  his  lieud,  as  he  called 
Itdded  colonel,  as  he  rode  alono;  our  line  i  out,  "  14th,  follow  mc  !  Left  face — wheel 
— ^"gallantly  done,  lads!"      The    blood  — charge!" 

trieUcd  from  a  sabrccut  on  his  temple,  |  So,  with  the  word,  wc  were  npon  them. 
Ang  his  cheek,  as  he  spoke ;  but  he ,  The  French  rear-guard  was  at  this  mo- 
other  knew  it  not,  or  heeded  it  not.  ment  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  road 
"There  go  the  Germans  ! "  said  Power,  which  opened  by  a  bridge  w]>on  a  large 
pointing  to  the  remainder  of  our  brigade,  open  space  ;  so  that,  forming  with  a  narrow 
Mlhey  charged  furiously  upon  the  French  front,  and  favored  by  a  declivity  in  the 
Ubntry,  and  rode  them  down  Jn  ma.sses.  |  ground,  we  actually  rode  them  down. 
Oar  guns  came  up  at  this  time,  and  a  Twice  the  French  formed,  and  twice  were 
Ihnging  fire  was  o))ened  upon  the  thick  |  they  broken.  Meanwhile,  the  carnage 
tad  retreating  ranks  of  the  enemy.  The  vv':is  dix-adful  on  both  sides;  our  fellows 
Mnaga  must  have  been  terrific,  for  the  dashing  niudly  forward  where  the  ninks 
Ing  Dreoclies  in  their  lines  showed  where  were  thickest— the  enemy  re:sif!ting  with 
tht  squadrons  of  the  cavalry  had  paE.<!ed,  or|  the  stubborn  courage  of  men  fighting  for 
tte  most  destructive  tide  of  the  artillery ,  their  last  spot  of  ground.  So  impetuous 
hid  swept  through  them.  The  speed  of  was  the  charge  of  our  stpiadrons,  that  wo 
tte  flying  columns  grew  momentarily  stopjicd  not  till,  piercing  the  dense  col- 
■ne;  the  rood  became  blockG<l  up,  too,  umn  of  the  retreating  mass,  we  reached 
^broken  carriages  and  woundi>d  ;  and.  to  the  open  ground  beyond.  Here  we 
•ad  to  their  discomfituro,  a  damaging  (ire  wheeled,  and  prepared  once  more  to  meet 
BOW  opened  from  the  town  ujion  the  them';  when  suddenly  some  squadi-ons  of 
ntreating  column,  while  the  brigiide  of  Cuiniseierd  debouched  from  the  road,  and, 
Qnuds  and  the  29th  pressed  hotly  on  supported  by  a  field  piece,  showed  front 
ttwirrear.  icsunEt  us.  This  was  the  moment  that 
The  scene  was  now  beyond  anything  the  remainder  of  our  brigade  should  have 
^iddening  in  its  interest.  From  the .  come  to  our  aid  ;  but  not  a  uian  appeared. 
*■!!•  ot  Oporto  the  English  infantry  However,  there  was  not  an  instant  ta  b% 
fnuedfothin  punnit;  wTitle  the  whole] lost;  alrcudjkibo  vWuf^m^^^tQ  iA^^^l<»u- 
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had  ample  time  to  scan  his  features  and 
canvass  their  every  lineament.  Never  be- 
fore did  I  look  upon  -such  perfect  impassi- 
bility; the  cold  aetermined  expression  was 
crossed  bv  no  show  of  passion  or  impa- 
tience. All  was  rigid  and  motionless, 
and,  whatever  might  have  been  the  work- 
ings of  the  spirit  within,  certainly  no  ex- 
ternal sign  betrayed  them  ;  and  yet  what 
a  moment  for  him  must  that  have  been  I 
Before  him,  separated  by  a  deep  and  rapid 
river,  lay  the  conquering  legions  of  France, 
led  on  by  one,  second  alone  to  him  whose 
very  name  had  been  the  prestiae  of  victory. 
Unprovided  with  every  regular  means  of 
transport,  in  the  broad  glare  of  day,  in 
open  defiance  of  their  serried  ranks  and 
thundering  artillery,  he  dared  the  deed. 
What  must  have  been  his  confidence  in 
the  soldiers  he  commanded  !  what  must 
have  been  his  reliance  upon  his  own  geni- 
us !  As  such  thoughts  rushed  through 
my  mind,  the  door  opened,  and  an  officer 
entered  hastily,  and,  whispering  a  few 
words  to  Colonel  Waters,  loft  the  room. 

**  One  boat  is  already  brought  up  to  the 
crossing  place,  and  entirely  concealed  by 
the  wall  of  the  orchard." 

^'  Let  the  men  cross,'*  was  the  brief  reply. 

INo  other  word  was  spoken  as,  turning 
from  the  window,  he  closed  his  telescope, 
and,  followed  by  all  the  others,  descended 
to  the  court-yard. 

This  simple  order  was  enough  ;  an  offi- 
cer, with  a  company  of  the  Buffs,  em- 
barked, and  thus  began  the  passage  of  the 
Dourb. 

So  engrossed  was  I  in  my.  vigilant  obser- 
vation of  our  leader,  that  I  would  gladly 
have  remained  at  the  convent,  when  I  re- 
ceived an  order  to  join  my  brigade,  to 
which  a  detachment  of  artillery  was  al- 
ready proceeding. 

As  I  reached  Avintas  all  was  in  motion. 
The  cavalry  was  in  readiness  beside  the 
river ;  but  as  yet  no  boats  had  been  dis- 
covered, and,  such  was  the  impatience  of 
the  men  to  cross,  it  was  with  difficulty 
they  were  prevented  trying  the  passage  by 
swimming,  when  suddenly  Power  appear- 
ed, followed  by  several  fishermen.  Three 
or  four  small  skiffs  had  been  found,  half 
sunk  in  mud,  among  the  rushes,  and  with 
such  frail  assistance  we  commenced  to 
cross. 

"  There  will  be  something  to  write  home 
to  Galway  soon,  Charley,  or  I'm  terribly 
mistaken,"  said  Fred,  as  he  sprang  into 
the  boat  beside  me.  ^^  Was  I  not  a  true 
prophet  when  I  told  you  *  We'd  meet  the 
French  in  the  morning  ? ' " 

"  They're  at  it  alreiwy,"  sajd  Hixley,  as 


a  wreath  of  blue  smoke  floated  across  the 
stream  below  us,  and  the  loud  boom  of  a 
large  gun  resounded  through  the  air. 

Then  came  a  deafening  shout,  followed 
by  a  rattling  volley  of  small  arms^  gradu- 
ally swelling  into  a  hot  sustains  fire, 
through  which  the  cannon  pealed  at  inter- 
vals. Several  large  meadows  lay  along  the 
river  side,  where  our  brigade  was  drawn 
up  as  the  detachments  landed  from  the 
boats :  and  here,  although  nearly  a  league 
distant  from  tlie  town,  we  now  neard  the 
din  and  crash  of  battle,  which  increased 
every  moment  The  cannonade  from  the 
Sierra  convent,  which  at  first  was  merelv 
the  fire  of  single  guns,  now  thundered 
away  in  one  long  roll,  amid  which  the 
sounds  of  falling  walls  and  crashing  roofs 
were  mingled.  It  was  evident  to  us,  from 
the  continual  fire  kept  up,  that  the  land- 
ing had  been  effected,  wnile  the  swelling 
tide  of  musketry  told  that  fresh  troops 
were  momentarily  coming  up. 

In  less  than  twenty  minutes  our  brigade 
was  formed,  and  we  now  only  waited  for 
two  light  four-pounders  to  be  landed, 
when  an  officer  galloped  up  in  haste,  and 
called  out : 

"  The  French  are  in  retreat ! "  and, 
pointing  at  the  same  moment  to  the  Val- 
longa  road,  we  saw  a  long  line  of  smoke 
and  dust  leading  from  the  town,  through 
which,  as  we  gazed,  the  colors  of  the 
enemy  might  be  seen  as  they  defiled,  while 
the  unbroken  lines  of  the  wagons  and 
heavy  baggage  proved  that  it  was  no 
pai'tial  movement,  but  the  army  itself  re- 
treating. 

"Fourteenth,  tlirees  about,  close  up, 
ti*ot,"  called  out  the  loud  and  manly  voice 
of  our  leader,  and  the  heavy  tramp  of  our 
squadrons  shook  the  very  ground  as  we 
advanced  toward  the  road  to  Vallonga 

As  we  came  on,  the  scene  became  one  of 
overwhelming  excitement ;  the  masses  of 
the  enemy  that  poui*ed  unceasingly  from 
the  town  could  now  be  distinguished 
more  clearly ;  and,  amid  all  the  crash  of 
gun-carriages  and  caissons,  the  voices  of 
the  staff  officers  rose  high  as  they  hurried 
along  the  retreating  battalions.  A  troop 
of  flying  artillery  galloped  forth  at  top 
speea,  and,  wheeling  their  guns  into 
position  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  pre- 
pared, by  a  flanking  fire,  to  cover  the 
retiring  column.  The  gunners  sprang 
from  their  seats,  the  guns  were  already 
unlimbered,  when  Sir  George  Murray, 
riding  up  at  our  left,  called  out, 

"  Forward — close. up — charge  !  '* 

The  word  was  scarcely  sppken,  when  the 
loud  cheer  answered  the  welcome  sound. 
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and  the  same  instant  flie  long  line  of 
shining  helmets  paased  iirith  the  speed  of 
a  whirlwind  ;  the  pace  increased  at  every 
stride,  the  ranks  grew  closer,  and,  like  the 
dread  force  of  some  mighty  engine,  we  fell 
upon  the  foe.  I  have  felt  all  the  fflorions 
enthusiasm  of  a  fox-hunt,  when  tne  loud 
cry  of  the  hoands,  answered  by  the  cheer 
of  the  joyous  huntsman,  stirred  the  very 
heart  within,  but  never  till  now  did  I 
know  how  far  higher  the  excitement 
reaches,  when,  man  to  man,  sabre  to 
sabre,  arm  to  arm,  we  ride  forward  to  the 
battle-field.  On  we  went,  the  loud  shout 
of  "Forward  1"  still  ringing  in  our  ears. 
One  broken,  irregular  discharge  from  the 
French  guns  shook  the  head  of  our  ad- 
vancing column,  but  stayed  us  not  as  we 
gallop^  madly  on. 

I  remember  no  more.  The  din,  the 
smoke,  the  crash — the  cry  for  quarter, 
mingled  with  the  shout  of  victory — the 
flying  enemy — ^the  agoniain^  shrieks  of  the 
wounded — all  are  commingled  in  my 
mind,  but  leave  no  trace  of  clearness  or 
connection  between  them  ;•  and  it  was 
only  when  the  column  wheeled  to  re-form, 
behind  the  advancing  snuadrons,  that  I 
awoke  from  my  trance  of  maddening  ex- 
citement, and  perceived  that  we  had 
carried  the  position^  and  cut  off  the  guns 
of  the  enemy. 

"Well  done,  14th !"  said  an  old  gray- 
headed  colonel,  as  he  rode  along  our  line 
—"gallantly  done,  lads!''  The  blood 
trickled  from  a  sabre-cut  on  his  temple, 
along  his  cheek,  as  he  spoke ;  but  he 
either  knew  it  not,  or  heeded  it  not. 

"  There  go  the  Germans  ! "  said  Power, 
pointing  to  the  remainder  of  onr  brigade, 
as  they  charged  furiously  upon  the  French 
infantry,  and  rode  them  down  in  masses. 

Onr  guns  came  up  at  this  time,  and  a 
plunging  fire  was  opened  upon  the  thick 
and  retreating  ranks  of  the  enemy.  The 
carnage  must  have  been  terrific,  for  the 
long  breaches  in  their  lines  showed  where 
the  squadrons  of  the  cavalry  had  passed,  or 
the  most  destnictive  tide  of  the  artillery 
had  swept  through  them.  The  speed  of 
the  fljring  columns  grew  momentarily 
more ;  the  road  became  blocked  up,  too, 
by  broken  carriages  and  wounded  ;  and,  to 
aad  to  their  discomfiture,  a  damaging  fire 
now  opened  from  the  town  upon  the 
retreatmg  column,  while  the  brigade  of 
Guards  and  the  ^9th  pressed  h^tly  on 
their  rear. 

The  scene  was  now  beyond  anything 

maddening  in  its    interest.     From   the 

walls    of    Ojiorto   the   Endish    infantry 

poared  forth  in  pursuit ;  wTiile  the  whole 
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river  was  coverted  with  boats,  as  they  still 
continued  to  cross  over.  The  artillery 
thnndered  from  the  Sierra,  to  protect  the 
landing,  for  it  was  even  still  contested  in 
places ;  and  the  cavalry,  charging  in  flank, 
swept  the  broken  ranks,,  and  bore  down 
upon  the  squares. 

It  was  now,  when  the  full  tide  of  vic- 
tory ran  highest  in  our  favor,  that  we  were 
ordered  to  retire  from  the  road.  Column 
after  column  passed  before  us,  unmolested 
and  nnassailed ;  and  not  even  a  cannon-- 
shot arrested  their  steps. 

Borne  unaccountable  timidity  of  ou^ 
leader  directed  this  movement ;  and,  while 
before  our  very  eyes  the  gallant  infantry 
were  charging  the  retiring  columns,  we  re* 
mained  still  and  inactive. 

How  little  did  the  sense  of  praise  we 
had  already  won  repay  us  for  the  shame 
and  indignation  we  experienced  at  this  mo» 
ment,  as,  with  burning  cheek  and  com- 
pressed lip,  we  watched  the  retreating  files. 
"What  can  he  mean  ?''  '*I8  there  not 
some  mistake  ?  ^  **  Are  w©  never  to 
charge  ?  '^  were  the  muttered  questions 
around,  as  a  staff  officer  galloped  up  with 
the  order  to  take  ground  still  further  back, 
and  nearer  to  the  river. 

The  woi'd  was  soarcelj  spoken,  when  a 
young  officer,  in  the  uniform  of  a  general, 
dashed  impetuously  up;  he  held  his  plumed 
cap  high  above  his  head,  as  he  called 
out,  "  14th,  follow  me  !  Left  face — wheel 
—charge  I" 

So,  with  the  word,  we  were  upon  them. 
The  French  rear-guard  was  at  this  mo- 
ment at  the  naiTowest  nart  of  the  road 
which  opened  by  a  brioge  up6n  a  large 
open  space  ;  so  that,  forming  with  a  narrow 
front,  and  favored  by  a  declivity  in  the 

f round,  we  actually  rode  them  dowli; 
'wice  the  French  formed,  and  twice  were 
they  broken.  Meanwhile,  the  carnage 
was  dreadful  on  both  sides ;  our  fellows 
dashing  madly  forward  where  the  ranks 
were  thickest — the  enemy  resisting  with 
the  Btubboi*n  courage  of  men  fighting  for 
their  last  8p<^t  of  ground.  So  impetuous 
was  the  charge  of  our  squadrons,  that  we 
stopped  not  till,  piercing  the  dense  col* 
amn  of  the  retreating  niass,  we  reached 
the  open  ground  beyond.  Here  we 
wheeled,  and  prepared  once  more  to  meet 
Ihem'^;  when  suddenly  some  squadrons'  of 
Cuirassiers  debouched  from  the  road,  and, 
supported  by  a  field  piece,  showed  front 
against  us.  This  was  the  moment  that 
the  remainder  of  our  brigade  should  have 
come  to  our  aid  ;  but  not  a  man  appeared. 
However,  there  was  not  an  instant  to  be 
lost ;  alreadjithe  plunging  fire  of  the  four- 
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pounder  had  swept  through  our  files,  and  last    words, — "You  remember   what  he 

every  moment  increased  our  danger.  said  last  night    Poor  fellow  I  be  was  eyeiy 

**  Once  more,  my  lads,  forward  ! "  cried  inch  a  soldier." 

out  our  gdlant  leader.  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  Such  was  his  epitaph, 

as,  waving  his  sabre,  he  dashed  into  the  I  turned  my  head  toward  the  scene  of 

thickest  of  the  fray.  our  late  encounter.       Some  dismounted 

So  sudden  was  our  charge,  that  we  were  guns  and    broken  waggons  alone  m^S^A 

upon  them   before  xhe^  were    prepared,  the  spot ;  while,  far  in  the  distanocL  the 

And  here  ensued  a  terrific  struggle  ;  for,  dust  of  the  retreating  columns  showed  the 

as  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy  gave  way  be-  beaten  enemy,  as  they  hurried  toward  the 

fore  us,  we  came  upon  the  close  ranks  of  frontiers  of  Spain, 
the  infantry,  at  half-pistol  distance,  who 

poured  a  withering  volley  into  us  as  we  ap-  

preached.     But    what    could    arrest  the 

sweeping  torrent  of    our  brave    fellows,  CHAPTER  XLVL 
though  every  moment  falling    in    num- 
bers r  THS  MORinVO. 

Harvey,  our  major,  lost  his  arm  near  the 
shoulder.  Scarcely  an  officer  was  not  There  are  few  sadder  things  in  life  than 
wounded.  Power  received  a  deep  sabre-  the  day  after  a  battle.  The  high-beatin£ 
cut  in  the  cheek,  from  an  aide-de-camp  of  ho})e,  the  bounding  spirits,  have  passed 
General  Foy,  in  return  for  a  wound  he  away  ;  and  in  their  stead  comes  the  de- 
gave  the  General,  while  I,  in  my  endeavor  pressing  reaction  by  which  every  oier- 
to  save  General  Laborde,  when  unhorsed,  wrought  excitement  is  followed.  With 
was  cut  down  through  tlie  helmet,  and  so  far  different  eyes  do  we  look  upon  the 
stunned  that  I  remembered  no  more  around  compact  ranks  and  glistening  files, 
me.     I  kept  my  saddle^  it  is  true,  but  I 

lost  every  sense  of  consciousness  ;  my  first  "  With  helm  arrayed, 

glimmering  of  reason  coming  to  my  aid  as  I  .  -^^^  '*"^  ^^  blade, 

%  upon  the  river  bank,  anS  felt  my  faith-  '^"'*  P'*"""  ">  ^^  ^  ^"^  d««mg  I- 

ful  follower  Mike  bathing  my  templea  with  ^„^  „        ^^       ,^    ^  ^          ^    ^^  ,j,^ 

water    as  be  kept  up  a  running  fire  of  ^,„i     ^^^        ^f  ^^^        ^  ■    ^he'blood. 

lamentations  for  my  being  murtUi^id  so  gtafned  turf,  a  mangled  corpee,  the  broken 

vnnrja.                           i.     />,»     1     o  c    1  g^^^j  thc  shattered  wall,  the  well-troddfli 

Are  you  better,  Mister  Charles  ?  bpake  l^Jy^   ^.^^  nnli™r.«  «f.wi    fKo  /.nt-nn 


young 


_  ,,  p\C         i.     V    \         1  •  are  tne  saa  reucs  01  ai 

I  ev^r  sav  to  the  master  r  and  you  doing  so  ^j^oy 

beautiful!      Wouldn't  he   ^ive  the  best  ^' 

baste  in  his  stable  to  be  looking  at  you  to-  ♦  ♦  * 

day  ?    There,  take  a  sup  ;  it's  only  water. 

Bad  luck  to  them,  but  it's  hard  work  beat-  *        .    *  *  *  * 

in'  them.     They're  only  gone  now.   That's       The  morning  which  followed  the  battle 

right ;  now  you're  coming  to."  of  the  Douro  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 

*'  Where  am  I,  Mike  ? '  I  ever  i*emember.     There  was  that  kind  of 

^^  It's    here   you  are,    darling,   resting  freshness  and  elasticity  in  the  air  whick 

yourself."  certain  da^s  possess,  and  communicate  by 

^*  Well,  Charley,  mv  poor  fellow,  you've  some  magic  their  properties  to  ounelfeii 


**  What  of  him  ?  "  said  I,  anxiously.  robes  of  holiday,  and  all  looked  bright  ind 


"  Poor  fellow,  he  has  seen  his  last  battle-  happy, 

field.     He  fell  across  me  as  we  came  out  We  were  picketed  near  the  river,  npoa  > 

upon  the  road.    I  lifted  him   up  in  my  gently  rising  ground,  from  which  the  viev 

arms,  and  bore  him  along  above  fiftv  yards;  extended   for   miles   in  every  direction* 

but  he  was  stone  dead.     Not  a  sign,  not  a  Above  us,  the  stream  came  wmding  down 

word  escaped  him ;  shot  through  the  fore-  amid  broad  and  fertile  fields  of  tall  graBBaw 

Aead."    As  he  spoke,  his  lips  trembled,  waving  corn,  backed  by  deep  and  mellot 

and  his  voice  sank  to  a  mere  ^Vns^i  «X»  t\i^  ^^^oda^  which  were  lost  to  tae  view  vpM 
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the  distant  hills ;  bclow^  the  river,  widen- 
ing as  it  went,  pursued  a  straighter  course, 
or  turned  with  bolder  curres,  till  passing 
beneath  the  town,  it  spread  into  a  large 
sheet  of  glassy  water,  as  it  opened  to  tne 
sea.  The  sun  was  just  rising  as  I  looked 
upon  this  glorious  scene  ;  and  already  the 
tul  spires  of  Oporto  were  tipped  with  a 
bright  rosy  hue,  while  the  massive  towers 
ana  dark  walls  threw  their  lengthened 
shadows  far  across  the  plain. 

The  fires  of  the  bivouac  still  burned,  but 
all  slept  around  them.  Not  a  sound  was 
heard,  save  the  tramp  of  a  patrol,  or  the 
short,  (^uick  cry  of  the  sentry.  I  sat  lost 
iu  meditation,  or  rather  in  that  state  of 
dreamy  thoughtfulness  in  which  the  past 
and  present  are  combined,  and  the  absent 
are  alike  before  us  as  are  the  things  we  look 
upon. 

One  moment  I  felt  as  though  I  were 
describing  to  mjr  uncle  the  battle  of  the 
day  before,  pointing  out  where  we  stood, 
and  how  we  charged ;  then  again  I  was  at 
home,  beside  the  broad,  bleak  Shannon, 
and  the  brown  hills  of  Scariff.  I  watched 
with  beating  heart  the  tall  Sierra,  where 
our  path  lay  for  the  future ;  and  then 
turned  my  tnoughts  to  him  whose  name 
was  so  soon  to  be  received  in  England  with 
a  nation's  pride  and  gratitude,  and  panted 
br  a  soldier's  glory. 

As  thus  I  followed  every  rising  fancy,  I 
heard  a  step  approach ;  it  was  a  figure 
muffled  in  a  cavalry  cloak,  which  I  soon 
perceived  to  be  Power. 

*'  Charley  ! "  said  he,  in  a  half- whisper, 
"get  up  and  come  with  me.  You  are 
aware  of  the  general  order,  that,  while  in 
pursuit  of  an  enemy,  all  military  honors 
to  the  dead  are  forbidden  ;  but  we  wish  to 
place  our  poor  comrade  in  the  earth  before 
we  leave." 

I  followed  down  a  little  path,  through  a 
grove  of  tall  beech-trees,  that  opened  upon 
a  little  grassy  terrace  beside  the  river.  A 
stunted  olive-tree  stood  by  itself  in  the 
Budst,  and  there  I  found  nve  of  our  bro- 
ther officers  standing,  wrapped  in  their 
wide  cloaks.  As  we  pressed  each  other's 
kands  not  a  word  was  spoken.  Each  heart 
vas  full;  and  hard  features  that* never 
quailed  before  the  foe  were  now  shaken 
with  the  convulsive  spasm  of  agony,  or 
compressed  with  stern  determination  to 
leemoalm. 

A  cavalry  helmet  and  a  large  blue  cloak 
ky  upon  the  grass.  The  narrow  grave 
vas  already  dug  beside  it ;  and  in  the 
deathlike  stillness  around  the  service  for 
tte  dead  was  read.  The  last  words  were 
•ver.    We  stooped  and  placed  the  corpse. 


wrapped  up  in  the  broad  mantle,  in  the 
earth  ;  we  replaced  the  mold,  and  stood 
silently  around  the  spot.  The  trumpet  of 
our  regiment  at  this  moment  sounded  the 
call :  its  clear  notes  rang  sharply  through 
the  thin  air ;  it  was  the  soldier's  requiem  I 
and  we  turned  away  without  speaking,  and 
returned  to  our  quarters. 

I  had  never  known  poor  Hixley  till  a 
day  or  two  before  ;  but,  somehow,  my  grief 
for  him  was  deep  and  heartfelt.  It  was 
not  that  his  frank  and  manly  bearing,  his 
bold  and  military  air,  had  gained  upon 
me.  No ;  these  were  indeed  qualities  to 
attract  and  delight  me,  but  ne  had  ob- 
tained a  stronger  and  faster  hold  upon  my 
affections — ho  spoke  to  me  of  home. 

Of  all  the  tics  that  bind  us  to  the  chance 
acquaintances  we  meet  with  in  life,  what 
can  equal  this  one  ?  What  a  claim  ui)on 
your  love  has  he  who  can,  by  some  passing 
word,  some  fast-flitting  thought,  bring 
back  the  days  of  your  youth  !  What  in- 
terest can  he  not  excite,  by  some  anecdote 
of  your  boyish  days,  some  well-remember- 
ed trait  of  youthful  daring,  or  early  enter- 
prise !  Many  a  year  of  sunshine  and  of 
storm  have  passed  above  my  head.  I  have 
not  been  without  my  moments  of  gratified 

Eride  and  rewarded  ambition  ;  out  my 
eart  has  never  resnonded  so  fully,  so 
thankfully,  so  proualy  to  these,  such  as 
they  were,  as  to  the  simple,  touching  words 
of  one  who  knew  my  early  home,  and 
loved  its  inmates. 

"  Well,  Fitzroy,  what  news  ?  "  inquired 
I,  roused  from  my  musing,  as  an  aide-de- 
camp  galloped  up  at  full  speed. 

''Toll  Merivale  to  get  the  regiment  un- 
der arms  at  once.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
will  be  here  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 
You  may  look  for  the  route  immediately. 
Where  are  the  Germans  quartered  ?  " 

"  Lower  down ;  beside  that  grove  of 
beech-trees,  next  the  river," 

Scarcely  was  my  reply  spoken,  when  he 
dashed  spurs  into  his  horse,  and  was  soon 
out  of  sight  Meanwhile,  the  plain  be- 
neath me  presented  an  animated  and -splen- 
did spectacle.  The  different  corps  were 
falling  into  position  to  the  enlivening 
sounds  of  their  quick-step,  the  trumpets  of 
the  cavalry  rang  loudly  through  the  valley, 
and  the  clatter  of  sabres  and  sabretasches, 
joined  with  the  hollow  tramp  of  the  horses, 
as  the  squadron  came  up. 

I  had  not  a  moment  to  lose  ;  so,  hasten- 
ing back  to  my  quarters,  I  found  Mike 
waiting  with  my  horse. 

"  Captain  Powell's  before  yon,  sir,"  said 
he,  ^  and  you'll  have  to  make  haste.  The 
regiments  are  und^^i  ^tixv&  ^t^aAl^**^ 
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From  the  little  mound  where  I  stood,  I 
oould  see  the  long  line  of  Cftvalry  as  they 
deployed  into  the  plain>  followed  by  the 
horse  artillery,  whicn  brought  up  the  rear. 

"  This  looKs  like  a  march/'  thought  I, 
as  I  pressed  forward  to  join  my  compan- 
ions. 

I  had  not  advanced  aboye  a  hundred 
yards  through  a  narrow  ravine  when  the 
measured  tread  of  infantry  fell  upon  my 
ears.  I  pulled  up  to  sladcen  my  pace,  just 
as  the  head  of  a  column  turned  lioand  the 
an^le  of  the  road,  and  came  in  view.  The 
tall  caps  of  a  grenadier  company  was  the 
first  thing  I  belield,  as  they  came  on  with- 
out  roll  of  drum  and  sound  of  fife.  I 
watched  with  a  soldier's  pride  the  manly 
bearing  and  gallant  step  ox  the  dense  mass 
as  they  defiled  before  me.  I  was  struck  no 
less  by  them  than  by  a  certain  look  of  a 
steady  but  somber  cast  which  each  man 
wore. 

*'  What  can  this  mean  ?"  thought  I. 

My  first  impression  was,  that  a  military 
execution  was  about  to  take  place ;  the 
next  moment  solved  my  doubt ;  for,  as  the 
last  files  of  the  grenadiers  wheeled  round, 
a  dense  mass  behind  came  in  si^ht,  whose 
unarmed  hands,  and  downcast  air,  at  once 
bespoke  them  prisoners  of  war. 

What  a  sad  sight  it  was  !  There  was 
the  old  and  weather-beaten  grenadier,  erect 
in  frame  and  firm  in  step,  liis  gray  mous- 
tache scarcely  concealing  the  scowl  that 
curled  his  lip,  side  by  side  with  the  young 
and  daring  conscript,  even  yet  a  more  boy  : 
their  mareh  was  regular,  their  gaze  steskd- 
fast;  no  look  of  flinching  courage  there. 
On  they  came,  a  long  unbroken  line.  They 
looked  not  less  proudly  than  their  captors 
around  them.  As  I  looked  with  heavy  heart 
upon  them,  my  attention  was  attracted  to 
one  who  marched  alone  behind  the  rest  He 
was  a  middle-sized  but  handsome  youth  of 
some  eighteen  years  at  most ;  his  light 
helmet  and  waving  plume  bespoke  him  a 
chasseur  &  cheval,  and  I  could  plainly  per- 
ceive, in  his  careless,  half  saucy  air,  how 
indignantly  he  felt  the  position  to  which 
the  fate  of  war  had  reduced  him.  He 
caught  my  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  and,  for 
an  instant,  turned  upon  me  a  gaze  of  open 
and  palpable  defiance,  drawing  himself  up 
to  his  full  height,  and  crossing  his  arms 
upon  his  breast ;  but,  probably,  perceiving 
in  my  look  more  of  interest  than  of  tri- 
umph, his  countenance  suddenly  changed, 
a  deep  blush  suffused  his  cheek,  his  eye 
beamed  with  a  softened  and  kindly  expres- 
sion, and,  carrying  his  hand  to  his  helmet, 
he  saluted  me,  saying,  in  a  voice  of  singu- 
lar Bwectnessj 


*^Je  vous  8&uhaiU  un  meiUeur  sort, 
camaradey 

I  bowed,  and,  muttering  something  in 
return,  was  about  to  make  some  inquiry 
concerning  him,  when  the  loud  call  of  the 
trumpet  rang  through  the  vaUey,  and  ap- 
prisea  me  that,  in  my  interest  for  the 
prisoners,  I  had  forgotten  all  else,  and  was 
probably  incurring  censure  for  my  absence. 


CHAPTER  XLVIL 

TEm  WSVIBW. 

WhbH  I  joined  the  group  of  my  brother 
officers,  who  stood  gay  ly  chat  ting  and  laugh- 
ing together  before  our  lines,  1  was  much 
surprised — ^nay,  almost  shocked — to  find 
how  little  seeming  impre^ion  had  been 
made  upon  them  by  the  sad  duty  we  had 
performed  that  morning. 

When  last  we  met,  each  eye  was  down- 
cast, each  heart  was  full :  sorrow  for  him 
T^e  had  lost  from  amongst  us  forever, 
mingling  with  the  awful  sense  of  our  own 
uncertain  tenure  here,  had  laid  its  impress 
on  each  brow  ;  but  now,  scarcely  an  nour 
elapsed,  and  all  were  cheerful  and  elated. 
The  last  shovelful  of  earth  upon  the  grave 
seemed  to  have  buried  both  the  ^e^d  and 
the  mourning.  And  such  is  war !  and  such 
the  temperament  it  forma !  Events  so 
strikingly  opposite  in  their  character  and 
influences  succeed  so  rapidly  one  upon  an- 
other, that  the  mind  is  kept  in  one  whirl 
of  excitement,  and  at  length  aocustoms 
itself  to  change  with  every  phase  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  between  joy  and  grief, 
hope  and  despondency,  enthusiasm  and  de- 
pression, there  is  neither  breadth  nor  inter- 
val ;  they  follow  each  other  as  naturally  as 
morning  succeeds  to  night 

I  had  not  much  time  for  such  reflec- 
tions :  scarcely  had  I  saluted  the  officers 
about  me,  when  the  loud  prolonged  roll  of 
the  drums  along  the  line  of  infantry  in  the 
valley,  followed  by  the  sharp  clatter  of 
muskets  as  they  were  raised  to  the  shoul- 
der, announced  the  troops  were  under 
arms,  and  the  review  begun. 

''Have  you  seen  the  general  order  this 
morning,  rower  ?  "  inquired  an  old  officer 
beside  me. 

''  No  ;  they  say,  however,  that  ours  are 
mentioned." 

'*  Harvey  is  goiu^  on  favorably,"  cried 
a  young  cornet,  as  he  galloped  up  to  our 
party. 

''Take  ground  to  the  left  I"  snug  ont 
the  clear  voUse  of  the  colonel^  as  he  rode 
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along  in  front.  ^'  Fourteenth  I  I  am  hap- 
py to  inform  jron  that  ^our  conduct  has 
met  approval  in  the  highest  quarter.  I 
have  just  receiyed  the  general  orders,  in 
which  this  occurs : 

"  *  The  timsly  passagb  of  the  Dou- 
ro,  akd  subsequent  hovehents  upok 

THE    EKBMY'S    flank,   BY    LlEUTENANT- 

Obkeral  Shebbboke  with  the  Guards 
AKD  29th  Regiment,  and  the  bravery 
OF  the  two  squadrons  of  the  14th 
Light  Dragoons  under  the  command 
OF  Major  Haryey,  and  led  by  the 
Honorable  Brigadier-Oeneral 
Charles  Stewart,  obtained  the  Vic- 
tory ' — ^Mark  that,  my  lads  ! — obtained 
the  victory — *  which  has  contributed 
bo  much  to  the  honor  of  the  troops 

ON  this  day.*" 

The  words  were  hardly  spoken,  when  a 
tremendous  cheer  burst  from  the  whole 
line  at  once. 

"  Steady,  Fourteenth  1  steady,  lads  ! '' 
said  the  gallant  old  Colonel,  as  he  raised 
his  hand  gently ;  '*  the  staff  is  approach- 
ing." 

At  the  same  moment,  the  white  plumes 
appeared  rising  above  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
On  they  came,  glittering  in  all  the  splen- 
dor of  aiguillettes  and  orders ;  all,  save 
ona  He  rode  foremost,  upon  a  small  com- 
pact black  horse ;  his  dress,  a  plain  gray 
frock,  fastened  at  the  waist  by  a  red  sash  : 
his  cocked-hat  alone  bespoke,  in  its  plume, 
the  general  officer,  ^e  galloped  rapidly 
on  till  he  came  to  the  center  of  the  line  : 
then,  turning  short  round,  he  scanned  the 
ranks  from  end  to  end  with  an  eagle 
glance. 

'^Colonel  Merivale,  you  have  made 
known  to  your  re^ment  my  opinion  of 
them,  as  expressed  m  general  orders  ?" 

The  Colonel  bowed  low  in  acquiescence. 

*^Fitzroy,  you  have  got  the  memoran- 
dam,  I  hope  r  " 

The  aide-de-camp  here  presented  to  Sir 
Arthur  a  slip  of  paper,  which  he  continued 
to  regard  attentively  for  some  minutes* 

"  Captain  Powel — Power,  I  mean.  Cap- 
tain Power  I " 

Power  rode  out  from  the  line. 

"  Your  very  distinguished  conduct  yes- 
terday has  been  reported  to  me.  I  snail 
have  sincere  pleasure  in  forwarding  your 
name  for  the  vacant  majority. 

"  You  have  forgotten.  Colonel  Merivale, 
to  send  in  the  name  of  the  officer  who 
saved  General  Laborde's  life." 

"  I  believe  I  have  mentioned  it.  Sir  Ar- 
thur-    Mr.  O'Malley." 

*'  True,  I  beg  pardon  ;  so  you  have — 
Mr.  O'Malley  ;  a  very  young  officer  indeed 


—ha,  an  Irishman  !  the  soutii  of  Ireland, 
eh?" 

"  No,  sir,  the  west." 

"  Oh,  yes.  Well,  Mr.  O'Malley,  you  are 
promoteo.  You  have  the  heutenancy  in 
your  own  regiment.  By-the-by,  Meri- 
vale,"— here  his  voice  changed  into  a  half- 
laughing  tone, — **ere  I  forget  it,  pray  let 
me  beg  of  you  to  look  into  this  honest 
fellow's  claim ;  he  has  given  me  no  peace 
the  entire  morning." 

As  he  spoke,  I  turned  my  eyes  in  the 
direction  he  pointed,  and,  to  my  utter 
consternation,  beheld  my  man  Mickey 
Freer  standing  among  the  staff,  the  posi- 
tion he  occupied,  and  tne  presence  he  stood 
in,  having  no  more  perceptible  effect  upon 
his  nerves,  than  if  ne  were  assisting  at  an 
Irish  wake  ;  but  so  completely  was  I  over- 
whelmed with  shame  at  the  moment,  that 
the  staff  were  already  far  down  the  lines 
ere  I  recovered  my  self-possession,  to 
which,  certainly,  I  was  in  some  degree  re- 
called by  Master  Mike's  addressing  me  in  a 
somewhat  imploring  voice  : 

^^  Arrah,  spake  for  me.  Master  Charles, 
alanah  ;  sure  they  might  do  something 
for  me  now,  av  it  was  only  to  make  me  a 
ganger," 

Mickey's  ideas  of  promotion,  thus  in- 
sinuatingly put  forward,  threw  the  whole 
party  arouna  into  one  burst  of  laughter. 

*^  I  have  him  down  there,"  said  he, 
pointing  as  he  spoke  to  a  thick  grove  of 
cork-trees  at  a  little  distance. 

'*  Who  have  you  got  there,  Mike  ?  "  in- 
quired Power. 

"  Devil  a  one  o'  me  knows  his  name," 
replied  he  ;  "  maybe  it's  Bony  himself." 

"And  how  do  you  know  he's  there 
still  ?  " 

"  How  do  I  know,  is  it  ?  Didn't  I  tie 
him  last  night  ?  " 

Curiosity  to  find  out  what  Mickey  could 
possibly  allude  to,  induced  Power  and  my- 
self to  follow  him  down  the  slope  to  the 
clump  of  trees  I  have  mentioned. .  As  we 
came  near,  the  very  distinct  denunciations 
that  issued  fron  the  thicket,  proved  pretty 
clearly  the  nature  of  the  affair.  It  was 
nothing  less  than  a  French  officer  of  cav- 
alry, that  Mike  had  unhorsed  in'  the  mtU^f 
and  wishing,  probably,  to  preserve  some 
testimony  of  his  prowess,  had  made  pris- 
oner, ana  tied  fast  to  a  cork-tree,  the  pre- 
ceding evening. 

^^  Sacrebleu  !  ^^  said  the  poor  French- 
man, as  we  approached,  "  ce  sont  des  sau- 
vages  I " 

*^  Av  it's  making  your  sowl,  ye  are,"  said 
Mike,  '* you're  right;  for,  maybe,  they 
won't  let  me  keep  you  alive." 
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Mike's  idea  of  a  tame  prisoner  threw  me 
into  a  fit  of  laughing,  while  Power  asked, 

"  And  what  do  you  want  to  do  with  him, 
Mickey?" 

"  The  sorra  one  o'  me  knows,  for  he 
spakes  no  decent  tongue.  Thighum  thu,*' 
said  he,  addressing  the  prisoner,  with  a 
poke  m  the  ribs  at  the  same  moment; 
''  but  sure,  Master  Charles,  he  might  tache 
me  French." 

There  was  something  so  irresistibly 
ludicrous  in  his  tone  ana  look  as  ho  said 
these  words,  that  both  Power  and  myself 
absolutely  roared  with  laughter.  We  be- 
gan, however,  to  feel  not  a  little  ashamed 
of  our  position  m  the  business,  and  ex- 
plained to  the  Frenchman,  that  our  worthy 
countryman  had  but  little  experience  m 
the  usages  of  war,  while  we  proceeded  to 
unbind  him,  and  liberate  him  from  his 
miserable  bondage. 

"  Ifs  letting  him  loose,  you  are,  cap- 
tain ?  Master  Charles,  take  care  bc-gorra, 
av  you  had  as  much  trouble  in  catching 
him  as  I  had,  you'd  think  twice  about  let- 
ting him  out.  Listen  to  me,  now," — here 
he  placed  his  closed  fist  within  an  inch  of 
the  poor  prisoner's  nose, — "  listen  to  me  ; 
av  you  say  peas,  by  the  morteal,  I'll  not 
lave  a  whole  bone  in  your  skin." 

With  some  difiiculty  we  peiisuaded  Mike 
that  his  conduct,  so  far  from  leading  to  his 
promotion,  might,  if  known  in  another 
quarter,  procure  him  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Provost-Marshal, — ^a  fact  which,  it  was 
plain  to  perceive,  gave  him  but  a  very  poor 
impression  of  military  gratitude. 

"Oh,  then,  if  they  were  in  swarms 
foment  me,  devil  receave  the  prisoner  I'll 
take  again." 

So  saying,  he  slowly  returned  to  the  regi- 
ment, while  Power  and  I,  having  conduct- 
ed the  Frenchman  to  the  rear,  cantered 
toward  the  town  to  learn  the  news  of  the 
day. 

The  city  on  that  day  presented  a  most 
singular  aspect — the  streets,  filled  with  the 
town's-people  and  the  soldiery,  were  de- 
corated with  fla^  and  garlands— the  caf6s 
were  crowded  with  merry  groups,  and  the 
sounds  of  music  and  laughter  resounded 
on  all  sides.  The  houses  seemed  to  be 
quite  inadequate  to  afford  accommodation 
to  the  numerous  guests,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, bullock  cars  and  forage  wagons 
were  converted  into  temporary  hotels,  and 
many  a  jovial  party  were  collected  in  both. 
Military  music,  church  bells,  drinking 
choruses,  were  all  commineled  in  the  din 
and  turmoil ;  processions  in  iionor  of  "  Our 
Lady  of  Succor  "  were  jammed  up  among 
J)acchanalian  orgies,  and  their  very  chant 


half-drowned  in  the  cries  of  the  wounded, 
as  they  passed  on  to  the  hospitals.  With 
difiiculty  we  pushed  our  way  through  the 
dense  mob,  as  we  turned  our  steps  toward 
the  seminary.  We  both  felt  naturally  curi- 
ous to  see  tne  place  where  our  first  detach- 
ment landed,  and  to  examine  the  oppor- 
tunities of  defense  it  presented.  The 
building  itself  was  a  large  and  irregular 
one,  of  an  oblong  form,  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall  of  solid  masonry,  the  only  en- 
trance being  by  a  heavy  iron  gate. 

At  this  spot  the  battle  appeared  to  have 
raged  with  violence  ;  one  side  of  the  mas- 
sive gate  was  torn  from  its  hinges,  and  lay 
flat  upon  the  ground;  the  walls  were 
breached  in  manv  places ;  and  pieces  of 
torn  uniforms, broken  bayonets,ana  bruised 
shakos,  attested  that  the  conflict  was  a 
close  one.  The  seminary  itself  was  in  a 
falling  state ;  the  roof,  from  which  Paget 
had  given  his  orders,  and  where  he  was 
wounded,  had  fallen  in.  The  French  can- 
non had  fissured  the  building  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  it  seemed  only  awaiting  the 
slightest  impulse  to  crumble  into  ruin. 
When  we  regarded  the  spot,  and  examined 
the  narrow  aoorway  which,  opening  upon 
a  fiight  of  a  few  steps  to  the  river,  admit- 
ted our  first  party,  we  could  not  help  feel- 
ing struck  anew  with  the  ^Uantry  of  that 
mei-e  handful  of  brave  fellows,  who  thus 
threw  themselves  amid  the  overwhelming 
legions  of  the  enemy,  and  at  once,  without 
waiting  for  a  single.  i*einforcement,  opened 
a  fire  upon  their  ranks.  Bold  as  the  en- 
terprised  unquestionably  was,  we  still  felt 
with  what  consummate  judgment  it  had 
been  planned  ; — a  bend  of  tne  river  con- 
cealed entirelv  the  passage  the  troops,  the 
guns  of  the  Sierra  covered  their  landing, 
and  completely  swept  one  approach  to  the 
seminary.  The  Fi*ench,  being  thus  obliged 
to  attack  by  the  rate,  were  compellea  to 
make  a  considerable  detour  before  they 
reached  it,  all  of  which  gave  time  for  our 
divisions  to  cross ;  while  the  brigade  of 
Guards  under  General  Sherbroke,  profiting 
by  the  confusion,  passed  the  river  below 
the  town,  and  took  the  enemy  unexpected- 
ly in  rear. 

Brief  as  was  the  struggle  within  the 
town,  it  must  have  been  a  terrific  one: 
the  artillery  were  firing  at  mnsket-range ; 
cavalry  and  infantry  were  fighting  band 
to  hand  in  narrow  streets,  a  destructive 
musketry  pouring  all  the  while  from  win- 
dows and  house-tops. 

At  the  Amarante  gate,  where  the  French 
defiled,  the  carnage  was  also  great ;  their 
light  artillery  unlimbered  some  guns  here, 
to  cover  the  columns  as  they  deployed; 
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but  Murray's  cavalry  haying  carried  these, 
the  flank  of  the  infantry  became  entirely 
exposed  to  the  galling  fire  of  small-arms 
from  the  seminary^  and  the  far  more  de- 
stractive  shower  of  grape  that  poured 
unceasingly  from  the  Sierra. 

Our  brigade  did  the  rest ;  and^  in  less 
than  one  hour  from  the  landing  of  the 
first  man,  the  French  were  in  fuU  retreat 
from  Vallonga. 

"A  glorious  thing,  Charley,"  said 
Power,  ^ter  a  pause,  "and  a  proud  sou- 
venir for  hereafter/' 

A  truth  I  felt  deeply  at  the  time,  and 
one  my  heart  responds  to  not  less  fully  as 
I  am  writing. 


CHAPTER  XLVin. 


THI  QUARRBL. 


Ojst  the  evening  of  the  12th,  orders  were 
received  for  the  German  brigade,  and 
three  squadrons  of  our  regiment,  to  pursue 
the  French  upon  the  Terracinthe  road  by 
davbreak  on  the  foUowing  morning. 

I  was  busily  occupied  in  mj  preparations 
for  a  hurried  march,  when  Mike  came  up  to 
say  that  an  officer  desired  to  speak  with 
me  ;  and  the  moment  after  Captain  Ham- 
mersley  appeared.  A  sudden  flush  colored 
his  pafe  and  sickly  features,  as  he  held  out 
his  nand,  and  said : 

*'Fvecome  to  wish  you  joy,  O'Malley. 
I  just  this  instant  heard  of  your  promotion. 
I  am  sincerelv  glad  of  it ;  pray  tell  me  the 
whole  affair." 

"  That  is  the  very  thing  I  am  unable  to 
do.  I  have  some  very  vague,  indistinct 
remembrance  of  warding  off  a  sabre-cut 
from  the  head  of  a  wounded  and  unhorsed 
officer  in  the  melee  of  yesterday ;  but  more 
I  know  not.  In  fact,  it  was  my  first  day 
under  fire ;  Pve  a  tolerably  clear  recollec- 
tion of  all  the  events  of  tne  morning,  but 
the  word  '  Charge  !  *  once  given,  I  remem- 
ber very  little  more.  But  you,  where  have 
?'0U  been  ?  How  have  we  not  met  be- 
ore?" 

*'  I've  exchanged  into  a  heavy  dragoon 
regiment,  and  am  now  employed  upon  the 
staff.'' 

**  You  are  aware  that  I  have  letters  for 
you?'' 

**  Power  hinted,  I  think,  something  of 
the  kind,     I  saw  him  very  hurriedly.'" 

These  words  were  spoken  with  an  effort 
at  nonchalance  that  evidently  cost  him 
much. 

As  for  me,  my  agitation  was  scarcely 


less,  as,  fumbling  for  some  seconds  in  my 
portmanteau,  I  drew  forth  the  lonff  des- 
tined packet.  As  I  placed  it  in  his  hands 
he  grew  deadly  pale,  and  a  slight  spasmodic 
twitch  in  his  upper  lip  bespoke  some 
unnatural  struggle.  He  broke  the  seal 
suddenly,  and,  as  he  did  so,  the  morocco 
case  of  a  miniature  fell  upon  the  ground  ; 
his  eyes  ran  rapidly  across  the  letter ;  the 
livid  color  of  his  lips,  as  the  blood  forced 
itself  to  them,  added  to  the  corpse-like 
hue  of  his  countenance. 

''You,  probably,  are  aware  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  letter,  Mr.  O'Malley  ?  "  said 
he,  in  an  altered  voice,  whose  tones,  half 
in  anger,  half  in  suppressed  irony,  cut  to 
my  very  heart. 

*'  I  am  in  complete  ignorance  of  them," 
said  I,  calmly. 

*' Indeed,  sir! "replied  he,  with  a  sar- 
castic curl  of  his  mouth  as  he  spoke. 
"Then,  perhaps,  you  will  tell  me,  too,  that 
your  very  success  is  a  secret  to  you  ?  " 

"  I'm  really  not  aware — " 

*' You  think,  probably,  sir,  that  the 
pastime  is  an  amusing  one,  to  interfere 
where  the  affections  of  others  are  concern- 
ed. I've  heard  of  you,  sir.  Your  conduct 
at  Lisbon  is  known  to  me ;  and,  though 
Captain  Trevyllian  may  bear — " 

"Stop,  Captain  Hammersley!"  said  I, 
with .  a  tremendous  effort  to  be  calm ; 
"  stop  !  you  have  said  enough,  quite 
enough,  to  convince  me  of  what  your  ob- 
ject was  in  seeking  me  here  to-day.  You 
shall  not  be  disappointed.  I  trust  that 
assurance  will  save  you  from  any  further 
display  of  temper." 

"I  thank  you  ;  most  humbly  I  thank 
you  for  the  quickness  of  your  apprehen- 
sion ;  and  I  shall  now  take  my  leave. 
Good-evening,  Mr.  O'Malley.  I  wish  you 
much  ]oy  ;  you  have  my  very  fullest  con- 
gratulations upon  all  your  good  fortune.'* 

The  sneering  emphasis  the  last  words 
were  spoken  with  remained  fixed  in  my 
mind  long  after  he  took  his  departure ; 
and,  indeed,  so  completely  did  the  whole 
seem  like  a  dream  to  me,  that  were  it  not 
for  the  fragments  of  the  miniature  that 
lay  upon  the  ground,  where  he  had  crushed 
them  with  his  heel,  I  could  scarcely  credit 
myself  tliat  I  was  awake. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  seek  Power, 
upon  whose  judgment  and  discretion  I 
could  with  confidence  rely. 

I  had  not  long  to  wait ;  for,  scarcely 
had  I  thrown  my  cloak  around  me,  when 
he  rode  up.  He  had  just  seen  Hammers- 
ley,  and  learned  something  of  our  inter- 
view. 

"Why,  Charley,  my  dear,  fellow!  what 
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is  this  P    How  haye  yon  treated  poor  Ham- 
mersley  ?  " 

<' Treated  Mm!  say,  rather,  how  has  he 
treated  m^  f  " 

I  here  entered  into  a  short  but  accurate 
account  of  our  meeting;  during  which 
Power  listened  with  great  composure  ; 
while  I  could  perceive,  from  the  questions 
he  asked,  that  some  very  different  impres- 
sion had  been  previously  made  upon  his 
mind. 

"  And  this  was  all  that  passed  ?  " 

"All." 

"  But  what  of  the  business  at  Lisbon  ?  " 

**  I  don't  understand." 

**Why,  he  speaks — he  has  heard  some 
foolish  account  of  your  having  made  some 
ridiculous  speech  there  about  your  suc- 
cessful rivalry  of  him  in  Ireland — Lucy 
Dashwood,  I  suppose,  is  referred  to.  Some 
one  has  been  good-natured  enough  to  re- 
peat the  thing  to  him." 

"  But  it  never  occurred.    I  never  did." 

"  Are  you  sure,  Charley  ?'* 

"  I  am  sure ;  I  know  I  never  did." 

"  The  poor  fellow,  he  has  been  duped  ! 
Gome,  Charley,  you  must  not  take  it  ill 
Poor  Hammersley  has  never  recovered  a 
sabre-wound  he  received  some  months 
since  upon  the  head  ;  his  intellects  are 
really  affected  by  it  Leave  it  all  to  me. 
Promise  not  to  leave  your  quarters,  till  I 
return ;  and  I'll  put  everything  right 
again." 

I  gave  the  required  pledge ;  while  Power, 
springing  into  the  saddle,  left  mo  to  my 
own  reflections. 

My  frame  of  mind,  as  Power  left  me, 
was  by  no  means  an  enviable  one.  A  quar- 
rel is  rarely  a  happy  incident  in  a  man's 
life,  still  less  is  it  so  when  the  difference 
arises  with  one  wo  are  disposed  to  like  and 
respect.  Such  was  Hammersley;  his  man- 
ly, straightforward  character  had  won  my 
esteem  and  regard,  and  it  was  with  no 
common  scrutiny  I  taxed  my  memory  to 
think  what  could  have  given  rise  to  the 
impression  he  labored  under  of  my  having 
injured  him.  His  chance  mention  of 
Trevyllian  suggested  to  me  some  suspicion 
that  his  dislike  of  me,  wherefore  arising  I 
knew  not,  might  have  its  share  in  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  in  this  state  of  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty I  paced  impatiently  up  and  down, 
anxiously  watching  for  Power's  return,  in 
the  hope  of  at  length  getting  some  real  in- 
sight into  the  difficulty. 

My  patience  was  fast  ebbing.  Power  had 
been  absent  above  an  hour,  and  no  appear- 
ance of  him  could  I  detect,  when  sudaenly 
the  tramp  of  a  horse  came  rapidly  up  the 
bill     I  looked  out,  and  saw  a  rider  coming 


forward  at  a  very  fast  pace.  Before  I  hi 
time  for  even  a  guess  as  to  who  it  was,  1 
drew  up,  and  I  recognized  Captain  Treyy 
lian.  There  was  a  certain  look  of  easy  in 
pertinence  and  half-smiling  satisfacfcio 
about  his  features  I  had  never  seen  befon 
as  he  touched  his  cap  in  salute,  and  said, 

**  May  I  have  the  honor  of  a  few  wordi 
conversation  with  you  ?  " 

I  bowed  silently,  while  he  dismounted 
and  passing  his  bridle  beneath  his  arm 
walked  on  beside  me. 

"My  friend,  Captain  Hammersley,  hai 
commissioned  me  to  wait  upon  you  about 
this  unpleasant  affair — " 

**  I  beg  pardon  for  the  interruption, 
Captain  Trevyllian,  but  as  I  have  vet  to 
learn  to  what  you  or  your  friend  alludes^ 
perhaps  it  may  facilitate  matters  if  joa 
will  explicitly  state  your  meaning." 

He  grew  crimson  on  the  cheek  as  I  said 
this,  Avnile,  with  a  voice  perfectly  unmoYed, 
he  continued, 

"  I  am  not  sufficiently  in  my  friend's 
confidence  to  know  the  whole  of  the  afltir 
in  question,  nor  have  I  his  permission  to 
enter  into  any  of  it,  he  probably  presum- 
ing, as  I  certainly  did  myself,  that  yonr 
sense  of  honor  would  have  deemed  further 
parley  and  discussion  both  unnecessuy 
and  unseasonable." 

'^  In  fact,  then,  if  I  understand,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  I  should  meet  Captain  Ham- 
mersley for  some  reason  unknown — " 

''He  certainly  desires  a  meeting  with 
you,"  was  the  dry  replv. 

''And  as  certainly  t  shall  not  give  it» 
before  understanding  upon  what  ground*." 

*'  And  such  I  am  to  report  as  your  an- 
swer ?"  said  he,  looking  at  me  at  the  mo- 
ment with  an  expression  of  ill-repressed 
triumph  as  he  spoke. 

There  was  something  in  these  few  words, 
as  well  as  in  the  tone  in  which  thev  were 
spoken,  that  sunk  deeply  in  my  heart. 
Was  it  that  by  some  trick  of  diplomacy  he 
was  endeavoring  to  compromise  my  honor 
and  character  ?  was  it  possible  that  my  re- 
fusal might  be  construed  into  any  other 
than  the  real  cause  ?  I  was  too  youn£ 
too  inexperienced  in  the  world  to  decide 
the  question  for  myself,  and  no  time  wm 
allowed  me  to  seek  another's  counaeL 
What  a  trying  moment  was  that  for  me  I 
my  temples  throbbed,  my  heart  beat  al- 
most audibly,  and  I  stood  afraid  to  speak; 
dreading,  on  the  one  hand,  lest  my  com- 
pliance might  involve  me  in  an  act  to  cm- 
bitter  my  life  forever,  and  fearful,  on  the 
other,  that  my  refusal  might  be  reported 
as  a  trait  of  cowardice. 

He  saw,  he  read  my  diflScnlty  at  aghino^ 
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find,  with  a  smile  of  most  RupOTciiioiis  ex- 

!»re68ion,repeated  oooUy  his  former  question, 
n  an  instant  all  thought  of  Hammersley 
was  for^ottra.  I  remembered  no  more. 
I  saw  him  before  me^  he  who  had,  since 
my  first  meeting,  continually  contrived  to 
nass  some  inappreciable  slight  upon  me. 
My  eyes  flashed,  my  hands  tingled  with 
ill-repressed  rage,  as  I  said, 

^^'With  Captain  Hammersley  I  am  con* 
scions  of  no  quarrel,  nor  hare  I  ever 
shown  by  any  act  or  look  an  intention  to 
provoke  one.  Indeed,  snch  demonstra- 
tions are  not  alwajrs  successf al ;  there  are 
persons  most  rigidly  scrupuloas  for  a 
friend's  honor,  little  disposed  to  guard 
their  own.'* 

*'Yon  mistake,"  said  he,  interrupting 
me,  as  I  spoke  these  words  with  a  look  as 
insulting  as  I  could  make  it ;  ^'you  mis* 
take.  I  have  sworn  a  solemn  oath  never 
to  send  a  challenge." 

The  emphasis  upon  the  word  ''send," 
explained  fully  his  meaning,  when  I  said, 
"  But  you  will  not  decline — ^" 
'^  Most  certainly  not,"  said  he,  again  in- 
terrupting, while  with  sparkling  ey^e  and 
elated  looK  he  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
height.     *'  Your  friend  is — ^" 
"  Captain  Power  :  and  yours — ^" 
'^  Sir  Harry  Beaufort    I  may  observe 
that,  as  the  troops  are  in  marching  order, 
the  matter  had  better  not  be  delayed." 
**  There  shall  be  none  on  my  part." 
"Nor  mine  I"  said  he,  as  with  a  low 
bow,  and  a  look  of  most  inefEable  triumph, 
he  sprang  into  his  saddle ;  then,    ^^Au 
revoiTy  ]^fi.  O'Malley,"  said  he,  gathering 
np  his  reins*    '^  Beaufort  is  on  the  staff, 
and  quartered  at  Oporto."    So  saying,  he 
cantered  easily  down  the  slope,  and  once 
more  I  was  alone. 
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I  WAS  leisurely  examining  my  pistols; — 

t>oor  Considine's  last  present  to  me  on 
eaving  home — when  an  orderly  sergeant 
rode  rapidly  up,  and  delivered  into  my 
hands  the  following  order  : 

**  Lieutenant  O'Malley  will  hold  himself 
in  immediate  readiness  to  proceed  on  a 
particular  service.     By  order  of  his  Excel- 
ienoy  the  Commander  of  the  Forces. 
(Signed) 
**  S.  Gordon,  Military  Secretary." 

"What  can   this  mean?"  thought  I. 


f  *^  It  is  not  possible  that  any  rumor  of  my 
intended  meeting  could  have  got  abroad 
and  that  my  present  destination  could  be 
intended  as  a  punishment  ?  " 

I  walked  bumedly  to  the  door  of  the 
little  hut  which  formed  my  quarters ;  be- 
low me,  in  the  plain,  all  was  activity  and 
preparation  ;  the  infantry  were  drawn  up 
in  marching  order ;  baggage  wagons,  ord- 
nance stores  and  artillery  seemed  all  in  ac- 
tive preparation ;  and  some  cavalrv  squad- 
rons might  be  already  seen,  with  forage 
allowances  behind  the  saddle,  as  if  only 
waiting  the  order  to  set  out.  I  strainea 
my  eyes  to  see  if  Power  was  coming,  but 
no  horseman  approached  in  the  direction. 
I  stood,  and  I  hesitated  whether  I  should 
not  rather  seek  him  at  once>  than  continue 
to  wait  on  in  mv  present  uncertainty ;  but 
then,  what  if  I  should  miss  him  ?  and  I 
had  pledged  myself  to  remain  till  he  re- 
turned. 

While  I  deliberated  thus  with  myself, 
weighing  the  various  chances  for  and 
against  each  plan,  1  saw  two  mounted  ofH- 
cers  coming  toward  me  at  a  brisk  trot.  As 
they  came  nearer,  I  recognized  one  as  my 
Colonel ;  the  other  was  an  officer  of  the 
staflf. 

Supposing  that  their  mission  had  some 
relation  to  the  order  I  had  so  lately  re- 
ceived, and  which  until  now  I  had  forffot- 
ten,  I  hastily  returned,  and  ordered  Mike 
to  my  presence. 

**  How  are  the  horses,  Mike  ?  "  said  I. 

**  Never  better,  sir.  Badger  was  wound- 
ed slightly  by  a  spent  shot  in  the  counter, 
but  he's  never  the  worse  this  morning,  and 
the  black  horse  is  capering  like  a  filly." 

**  Qet  ready  my  pack,  feed  the  cattle, 
and  be  prepared  to  set  out  at  a  moment's 
warning." 

''  Good  advice,  O'Malley,"  said  the  Col- 
onel, as  he  overheard  the  last  direction  to 
my  servant.  '*  I  hope  the  nags  are  in  con- 
dition ?  " 

"  Why  yes,  sir,  I  believe  they  are." 

''  All  the  better ;  you've  a  sharp  ride 
before  you.  Meanwhile,  let  me  intro- 
duce my  friend  ;  Captain  Beaumont — ^Mr. 
O'Malley.  I  think  we  had  better  be 
seated." 

"  These  are  your  instructions,  Mr.  O'Mal- 
ley," said  Captain  Beaumont,  unfolding  a 
map  as  he  spoke.  ^'You  will  proceed 
from  this,  witn  half  a  troop  of  vour  regi- 
ment, by  forced  marches,  toward  the  fron- 
tier, passing  through  the  to\¥n  of  Calenco, 
and  Quarda,  and  the  Estrella  pass.  On 
arriving  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Lusi- 
tanian  Legion,  which  vou  will  find  there^ 
you  are  to  put  yourself  under  the  orders 
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of  Malor  Monsoon,  commanding  that  force. 
Any  Portuguese  cavalry  he  may  have  with 
him  will  be  attached  to  yours^  and  under 
your  command  ;  your  rank,  for  the  time, 
bcingthat  of  captain.  You  will,  asfaras  pos- 
sible, acc^uaint  yourself  with  the  habits  and 
capabilities  of  the  native  cavalry,  and  make 
such  report  as  you  judge  necessary  there- 
upon to  his  Excellency  the  Commander  of 
the  Forces.  I  think  it  only  fair  to  add, 
that  you  are  indebted  to  my  friend,  Colo- 
nel Merivale,  for  the  very  nattering  posi- 
tion thus  opened  to  your  skill  and  enter- 
prise." 

"  My  dear  Colonel,  let  me  assure  you — " 

"Not  a  word,  my  boy.  I  knew  the 
thing  Would  suit  you,  and  I  am  sure  I  can 
count  upon  your  not  disappointing  my  ex- 
pectations of  you.  Sir  Arthur  perfectly 
remembers  your  name.  He  only  askea 
two  questions — 

"  *  Is  he  well  mounted  ?* 

"  *  Admirably, '  was  my  answer. 

'*  *  Can  you  depend  upon  his  prompti- 
tude ? ' 

"  *  He'll  leave  in  half  an  hour.* 

"So  YOU  see,  O'Malley,  I  have  already 
pledged  myself  for  you.  And  now  I  must 
say  adieu  ;  the  regiments  are  about  to  take 
up  a  more  advanced  position,  so  good-by. 
I  hope  you  will  have  a  pleasant  time  of  it 
till  we  meet  again." 

**  It  IS  now  twelve  o'clock,  Mr.  O'Malley," 
said  Beaumont ;  **  we  may  rely  upon  your 
immediate  departure.  Your  written  in- 
structions and  dispatches  will  bo  here 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

I  muttered  something — what,  I  cannot 
remember;  I  bowed  mv  thanks  to  my 
worthy  Colonel,  shook  his  hand  warmlj, 
and  saw  him  ride  down  the  hill,  and  dis- 
appear in  the  crowd  of  soldiery  beneath, 
before  I  could  recall  my  faculties  and  think 
over  my  situation. 

Then  all  at  once  did  the  full  difficulty  of 
my  position  break  upon  me.  If  I  accepted 
my  present  employment,  I  must  certainly 
fail  in  my  engagement  with  Trevyllian.  But 
I  had  already  pledged  myself  to  its  accept- 
ance. What  was  to  be  done  ?  No  time 
was  left  for  deliberation.  The  very  min- 
utes I  should  have  spent  in  preparation 
were  fast  passing.  Would  that  Power 
might  appear.  Alas !  he  came  not  My 
state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  increased 
every  moment ;  I  saw  nothing  but  ruin 
before  me,  even  at  a  moment  when  fortune 
promised  most  fairly  for  the  future,  and 
opened  a  field  of  enterprise  my  heart  had 
so  often  and  so  ardently  desired.  Nothing 
W&8  Ml  me  but  to  hasten  to  Colonel 
Jtferivale  and   decline  my  a^^omtoiQiTit  \ 


to  do  BO  was  to  prejadice  my  charactei 
in  his  estimation  loreyer,  for  I  dared  not 
allege  my  reasons,  and  in  all  probabili^ 
my  conduct  might  require  my  leaving  the 
army. 

''  Be  it  so,  then,"  said  I,  in  an  accent  of 
despair ;  "  the  die  is  cast." 

I  ordered  my  horse  round ;  I  wrote  i 
few  words  to  Power,  to  explain  my  absenoc^ 
should  he  come  while  I  was  away,  and 
leaped  into  the  saddle.  As  I  reached  the 
plain  my  pace  became  a  gallop,  and  I 
pressed  my  horse  with  all  the  impatience 
my  heart  was  burning  v/ith.  I  dashed 
along  the  lines  toward  Oporto,  neither 
hearing  nor  seeing  aught  around  me,  when 
suddenly  the  clank  of  cavalry  accoutre- 
ments faiehind  induced  me  to  turn  my  head, 
and  I  perceived  an  orderly  dragoon  at  fill 
gallop  in  pursuit.  I  pulled  up  till  he  came 
alongside. 

**  Lieutenant  O'Malley,  sir,*'  said  the 
man,  saluting,  *^  these  aispatches  are  i(a 
you." 

I  took  them  hurriedly,  and  was  about  to 
continue  my  route,  when  the  attitude  of 
the  dragoon  arrested  my  attention.  He 
had  reiiied  in  his  horse  to  the  side  el 
the  narrow  causeway,  and,  holding  him 
still  and  steadily,  sat  motionless  as  e 
statue.  I  looked  behind,  and  saw  the 
whole  staff  approaching  at  a  brisk  tiot 
Before  I  had  a  moment  for  thought  thcj 
were  beside  me. 

"Ah  I  O'Malley,"  cried  Merivale,  «'jou 
have  your  orders  ;  don't  wait ;  his  Excel- 
lency is  coming  up." 

**  Get  along,  1  advise  you,"  said  anotheri 
"  or  you'll  catch  it,  as  some  of  us  haie 
done  this  morning." 

"All  is  right,  Charley;  you  can  go  in 
safety,"  said  a  whispering  voice,  as  rowff 
passed  in  a  sharp  canter. 

That  one  sentenee  was  enough ;  mt 
heart  bounded  like  a  deer,  my  cheek 
beamed  with  the  glow  of  delighted  ple*- 
sure,  I  closed  my  spurs  upon  mygallint 
gray,  and  dashed  across  the  plain. 

When  I  arrived  at  my  quarters  the  men 
were  drawn  up  in  waiting,  and  provided 
with  rations  for  three  days'  march ;  MihB 
was  also  i)repared  for  the  road,  and  nothing 
more  remained  to  delay  me. 

"  Captain  Power  has  been  here,  sir,  and 
left  a  note." 

I  took  it  and  thrust  it  hastily  ii^^JJJ 
sabretasche.  I  knew  from  the  few  woiw 
he  had  spoken,  that  my  present  step  in* 
volved  me  in  no  ill  consequences;  ff^ 
giving  the  word  to  wheel  into  column,  1 
rode  to  the  front,  and  set  out  upon  ©J 
.march  to  Alcantara. 
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^..There  are  few^  things  so  inspiriting  to 
a  young  soldier  as  the  being  employed 
with  a  separate  command  ;  the  picket  and 
oat-post  duty  have  a  charm  for  him  no 
other  portion  of  his  career  jiossesses.  The 
field  seems  open  for  individual  boldtiess 
and  heroism :  success,  if  obtained,  must 
redound  to  his  own  credit ;  and  what  can 
equal,  in  its  spirit-stirring  enthusiasm, 
tnat  first  moment  when  we  become  in  any 
way  the  arbiter  of  our  own  fortunes  ? 

Such  were  my  happy  thoughts,  as,  with 
a  proud  and  elated  heart,  I  set  forth  unon 
my  march.  The  notice  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  had  bestowed  upon  me  had 
already  done  much :  it  had  raised  me  in 
my  own  estimation,  and  implanted  within 
me  a  longing  desire  for  further  distinction. 
I  thought,  too,  of  those  far,  far  away, 
who  were  yet  to  hear  of  my  successes. 

I  fancied  to  myself  how  they  would 
seyerally  receive  the  news.  My  poor  uncle, 
with  tearful  eye  and  quivermg  lip,  was 
before  me,  as  I  saw  him  read  the  dispatch, 
then  wipe  his  glasses,  and  read  on,  till  at 
last,  with  one  long-drawn  breath,  his 
manly  voice,  tremulous  with  emotion, 
would  break  forth, — **  My  boy  !  my  own 
Charley !  '*  Then  I  pictured  Considine, 
with  port  erect  and  stern  features,  listen- 
ing silently  ;  not  a  syllable,  not  a  motion 
betraying  that  he  felt  interested  in  my 
fate,  till,  as  if  impatient,  at  length  he 
would  break  in, — "  I  knew  it — I  said  so ; 
and  yet  you  thought  to  make  him  a  law- 
yer !"  And  then  old  Sir  Harry  :  his  warm 
neart  glowing  with  pleasure,  and  his  good- 
humored  face  beaming  with  happiness. 
How  many  a  blunder  he  would  make  in 
retailing  tne  news,  and  how  many  a  hearty 
laugh  his  version  of  it  would  give  rise  to  I 

I  passed  in  review  before  me  the  old  ser- 
vants, as  they  lingered  in  the  room  to  hear 
the  story,  roor  old  Matthew,  the  butler, 
fumbling  with  his  corkscrew  to  gain  a 
little  time;  then  looking  in  my  uncle's 
face,  half  entreatingly,  as  he  asked, — 
"Any  news  of  Master  Charles,  sir,  from 
the  wars  ?  " 

While  thus  my  mind  wandered  back  to 
the  scenes  and  faces  of  my  early  home,  I 
feared  to  ask  myself  how  slie  would  feel  to 
whom  my  heart  was  now  turning  ?  Too 
deeply  did  I  know  how  poor  my  chances 
were  in  that  quarter  to  nourish  hope,  and 
yet  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  abandon  it 
altogether.  Hammersley's  strange  con- 
duct suggested  to  me  that  he,  at  least, 


could  not  be  my  rival,  while  I  plainly  per- 
ceived that  he  regarded  me  as  his.  There 
was  a  mystery  in  all  this  I  could  not 
fathom,  and  I  ardently  longed  for  my  next 
meeting  with  Power,  to  learn  the  nature 
of  his  interview,  and  also  in  what  manner 
the  affair  had  been  arranged. 

Such  were  my  passing  thoughts  as  I 
pressed  forward.  My  men,  picked  no  less 
lor  themselves  than  their  horses,  came 
rapidly  along;  and,  ere  evening,  we  had 
accomplished  twelve  leagues  of  our  jour- 
ney. 

The  country  through  which  we  jour- 
neyed, though  wild  and  romantic  in  its 
character,  was  singularly  rich  and  fertile, — 
cultivation  reaching  to  the  very  summits 
of  the  rugged  mountains,  and  patches  of 
wheat  and  Indian  com  peeping  amid 
masses  of  granite  rock  and  tangled  brush- 
wood. The  vine  and  the  olive  grew  wild 
on  every  side ;  while  the  orange  and  the 
arbutus,  loading  the  air  with  perfume, 
were  mingled  with  prickly  pear-trees  and 
variegated  hollies.  We  followed  no  regular 
track,  but  cantered  along  over  hill  and 
valley,  through  forest  and  prairie ;  now  in 
long  file  through  some  tall  field  of  waving 
com,  now  in  open  order  upon  some  level 
plain  ;  our  Portuguese  guide  riding  a  little 
m  advance  of  us,  upon  a  jet-black  mule, 
caroling  merrily  some  wild  (ialician  melody 
as  he  went. 

As  the  sun  was  setting,  we  arrived  beside 
a  little  stream,  that,  flowing  along  a  rocky 
bed,  skirted  a  vast  forest  of  tall  cork-trees. 
Here  we  called  a  halt ;  and,  picketing  our 
horses,  proceeded  to  make  our  arrange- 
ments for  a  bivouac. 

Never  do  I  remember  a  more  lovely 
night.  The  watch-fires  sent  up  a  delicious 
odor  from  the  perfumed  shrubs ;  while  the 
glassy  water  reflected  on  its  stil}  surface 
the  starry  sky  that,  unshadowed  and  un- 
clouded, stretched  above  us.  I  wrapped 
myself  in  my  trooper's  mantle,  and  lay 
down  beneath  a  tree, — but  not  to  sleep. 
There  was  a  something  so  exciting,  and 
withal  so  tranouilizing,  that  I  had  no 
thought  of  slumoer,  but  fell  into  a  musing 
revery.  Thei'e  was  a  character  of  adven- 
ture in  my  position  that  charmed  me 
much.  My  men  were  gathered  in  little 
groups  beside  the  fires;  some  sunk  in 
slumber,  others  sat  smoking  silently,  or 
chatting,  in  a  low  and  under  tone,  of  some 
bygone  scene  of  battle  or  bivouac;  here 
and  there  were  picketed  the  horses ;  the 
lieavy  panoply  and  piled  carbines  flickering 
in  the  red  glare  of  the  watch-fires,  which 
ever  and  anon  threw  a  flitting  glow  upon 
the  stem  and  swarthy  faces  of  my  bold 
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troopers.  Upon  the  trees  around,  sabres 
and  nclmets,  holsters  and  cross-belts,  were 
hung  like  armorial  bearings  in  some  an- 
tique hall,  the  dark  foliage  spreading  its 
heavy  shadow  around  us.  Farther  off, 
upon  a  little  rocky  ledge,  the  erect  figure 
or  the  sentry,  with  his  short  carbine  rest- 
ing ill  the  hollow  of  his  arm,  was  seen  slow- 
ly pacing  in  measured  tread,  or  standing 
for  a  moment  silently,  as  he  looked  upon 
the  fair  and  tranquil  sky, — his  thoughts 
doubtless  far,  far  away,  lleyond  the  sea,  to 
some  humble  home,  where — 

*<  The  hum  of  the  spreading  sycamore, 
That  grew  beside  his  cotUige  door," 

was  again  in  his  ears,  while  the  merry 
laugh  of  his  children  stirred  his  bold  heart. 
It  was  a  SaWator-Rosa  scene,  and  brought 
me  back  in  fancy  to  the  bandit  legends  I 
had  read  in  boyhood.  Bv  the  uncertain 
light  of  the  wood  embers  I  endeavored  to 
sketch  the  group  that  lav  before  me. 

The  night  wore  on.  One  by  one  the  sol- 
diers stretched  themselves  to  sleep,  and  all 
was  still.  As  the  hours  rolled  by,  a  drowsy 
feeling  crept  gi'adually  over  me.  I  placed 
my  pistols  by  my  side,  and,  having  re- 
plenished the  fire  by  some  fresh  logs,  dis- 
posed myself  comfortably  before  it. 

It  was  during  that  lialf-dreamy  state 
that  intervenes  between  waking  and  sleep, 
that  a  rustling  sound  of  the  branches  be- 
hind attracted  my  attention.  The  air  was 
too  calm  to  attrioute  this  to  the  wind,  so 
I  listened  for  some  minutes ;  but  sleep,  too 
long  deferred,  was  9ver-powerful,  and  my 
head  sank  upon  my  grassy  pillow,  and  I 
was  soon  sound  asleep,  flow  long  I  re- 
mained thus,  I  know  not ;  but  I  awoke 
suddenly.  I  fancied  some  one  had  shaken 
me  rudely  by  the  shoulder ;  but  yet  all  was 
tranquil.  My  men  were  sleeping  soundly, 
as  I  saw  them  last.  The  fires  were  becom- 
ing low,  and  a  gray  streak  in  the  sky,  as 
well  as  a  sharp  cold  feeling  of  the  air,  be- 
tokened the  approach  of  day.  Once  more 
I  heaped  some  dry  branches  together,  and 
was  about  again  to  stretch  myself  to  rest, 
when  I  felt  a  hand  upon  my  shoulder.  I 
turned  quickly  round,  and,  by  the  imper- 
fect light  of  the  fire,  saw  the  figure  of  a 
man  standing  motionless  beside  me ;  his 
head  was  bare,  and  his  hair  fell  in  long 
curls  upon  his  shoulders  ;  one  hand  was 

Eressed  upon  his  bosom,  and  with  the  other 
e  motioned  me  to  silence.  My  first  im- 
Eression  was  that  our  party  was  surprised 
y  some  French  patrol ;  but,  as  I  looked 
agaiUy  I  recognized,  to  my  amazement,  that 
the  individual  before  me  'woa  Wv^  'jouug 


French  officer  I  had  seen  that  morning 
prisoner  beside  the  Douro. 

"  How  came  you  here  ?  "  said  I,  in  a  lo 
voice,  to  him  in  French. 

"  Escaped ;  one  of  my  own  men  threi 
himself  between  me    and  the  sentry; 
swam  the  Douro,  received  a  musket-lttl 
through  my  arm,  lost  my  shako, — and  hen 
I  am  ! " 

"•You  are  aware  you  are  again  a  prison 
er  ?  " 

"  If  you  desire  it,  of  course  I  am,"  sale 
he,  in  a  voice  full  of  feeling,  that  made  mj 
very  heart  creep.  "  I  thought  yon  were  i 
party  of  Lorge's  Dragoons,  scouring  th( 
country  for  forage  ;  tracked  you  the  entiw 
day,  and  have  only  now  come  up  witii 
you." 

The  poor  fellow,  who  had  neither  eaten 
nor  drank  since  daybreak,  wounded  and 
footsore,  had  accomplished  twelve  leagaei 
of  a  march,  only  once  more  to  fall  into  tb 
hands  of  his  enemies.  His  years  conld 
scarcely  have  numbered  nineteen ;  hii 
countenance  was  singularly  prepossessing; 
and,  though  bleeding  and  torn,  with  tat* 
tored  uniform,  and  without  a  covering  to 
his  head,  there  was  no  mistaking  for  a  mo- 
ment that  he  was  of  gentle  blood.  Noise- 
lesslv  and  cautiously  I  made  him  sit  down 
beside  the  fire,  while  I  spread  before  him 
the  sparing  remnant  of  my  last  nighfi 
supper,  ana  shared  my  solitiry  bottle  oi 
sherry  with  him. 

From  the  moment  he  spoke,  I  never  en- 
tertained a  thought  of  making  him  a  pris* 
oner  ;  but,  as  I  knew  not  how  f ar  I  irai 
culpable  in  permitting,  if  not  actnallj 
facilitating,  his  escape,  I  resolved  to  keep 
the  circumstance  a  secret  from  my  party, 
and,  if  possible,  get  him  away  before  day- 
break. 

No  sooner  did  he  learn  my  intentions  re- 
garding him,  than  in  an  instant  all  menoij 
of  his  past  misfortune,  all  thoughts  of  hit 
present  destitute  condition,  seemed  to  have 
fled  ;  and,  while  I  dressed  his  wound  and 
bound  up  his  shattered  arm,  he  chattered 
away  as  unconcernedly  about  the  past  and 
the  future  as  though  seated  beside  the  ^ 
of  his  own  bivouac,  and  suiTOunded  by  to 
own  brother  officers. 

"  You  took  us  by  surprise  the  other 
day,"  said  he.  "Our  Marshal  looked  for 
the  attack  from  the  mouth  of  the  river; 
we  received  information  that  your  ship* 
were  expected  there.  In  any  case,  our  re- 
treat was  an  orderly  one,  and  must  hat* 
been  effected  with  slight  loss." 

I  smiled  at  the  self-complacency  of  tw 
reasoning,  but  did  not  contradict  him* 
"  Your  loss   must    indeed   have  be* 
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;reat ;  your  men  oroBsed  under  the  fire  of 
I  whole  batteTT." 

'*Not  exactly,"  said  I ;  "  our  first  party 
rere  quietly  stationed  in  Oporto  before 
roukneir  anything  about  it. 

"i4Jk/  mcri  Dieu!  Treachery!*'  cried 
le,  striking  his  forehead  with  his  clenched 
bt 

''Not  80 ;  mere  daring — nothing  more. 
But  come,  tell  me  something  of  your  own 
idrentaree.     How  were  you  taken  ?  " 

^Bimflj  thus :  I  was  sent  to  the  rcur 
vith  oraen  to  the  artillery  to  cut  tlicir 
nces,  and  leave  the  guns  ;  and  when 
mning  back,  my  horse  grew  tired  in  the 
lieftTy  ground,  and  I  was  spurring  him  to 
;lieatmoBt,  when  one  of  your  heavy  dra- 
pxMis-HUi  officer,  too — dashed  at  me,  and 
tctoally  rode  mo  down,  horse  and  all.  I 
la;  for  some  time  bruised  by  the  fall,  when 
a  infanb^  soldier  passing  by,  seized  mo 
^  the  collar,  and  brought  me  to  the  rear. 
No  matter,  however,  here  I  am  now.  You 
irill  not  give  me  up  ;  and,  perha})s,  I  may 
M  day  nve  to  repay  the  kmdness." 

"Yon  have  not  long  joined  ?" 

"It  was  my  first  little;  my  epaulettes 
vera  very  smart  things  yesterday,  though 
itie;  do  look  a  little  passees  to-day.  You 
uie  advancing,  I  suppose  ?  " 

I  smiled,  without  answering  this  ques- 
ion. 

"Ah,  I  see  you  don't  wish  to  speak  ; 
lever  mind,  your  discretion  is  thrown  away 
^n  me ;  for,  if  I  rejoined  my  regiment  to- 
norrow,  I  should  have  forgotten  all  you 
old  me— all  but  your  great  kindness." 
Pheae  last  words  he  spoke,  bowing  slightly 
lis  head,  and  coloring  as  he  said  them. 

"You  are  a  dragoon,  I  think  ?  "  said  I, 
ndeavorinff  to  change  the  topic. 

"I  waSy  two  days  ago,  chasseur  A  chevaly 
•  ions-lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of  my 
liher,  the  General  St.  Croix." 

"The name  is  familiar  to  me,"  I  replied  ; 
'ind  I  am  sincerely  happy  to  be  in  a  posi- 
Wn  to  serve  the  son  of  so  distinguished  an 
ficer." 

"The  son  of  so  distinguished  an  officer 
B  most  deeply  obliged ;  but  wishes  with 
>n  his  heart  and  soul  he  had  never  sought 
^rr  under  such  very  excellent  auspices. 

"You  look  surprised,  mon  cher ;  but, 
Btme  tell  you,  my  military  ardor  is  con- 
Uerably  abated  in  the  last  three  davs ; 
lunger,  thirst,  imprisonment,  and  this  " — 
ifting  his  wounded  limb  as  he  spoke — 
'ore  sharp  lessons  in  so  short  a  campaign, 
^  for  one,  too,  whose  life  hitherto  had 
^Qch  more  of  ease  than  adventure  to  boast 
(•  Shall  I  tell  you  how  I  became  a  sol- 


**  By  all  means  ;  give  me  your  glass  first ; 
and  now,  with  a  fresh  log  to  the  fire,  I'm 
your  man." 

*'  But  stay  ;  before  I  begin,  look  to. this." 

The  blood  was  fiowing  rapidly  from  his 
wound,  which,  with  some  difficulty,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  stanching.  He  drank  off  his 
wine  hastily,  held  out  his  glass  to  be  re- 
filled, and  then  began  his  story. 

*^  You  have  never  seen  the  Emperor  ?" 

**  Never." 

**  Sacrebleu  I  What  a  man  he  is  !  I'd 
rather  stand  under  the  fire  of  yonr  grena- 
diers, than  meet  his  eye.  When  in  a  pas- 
sion, he  docs  not  say  much,  it  is  true  ;  but 
what  he  docs,  comes  with  a  kind  of  hissing, 
rushing  sound,  while  the  very  fire  seems  to 
kindle  in  his  look.  I  have  him  before  me 
this  instant,  and,  though  vou  will  confess 
that  my  present  condition  has  nothing  very 
pleasing  in  it,  I  should  be  sorry,  indeed,  to 
change  it  for  the  last  time  I  stood  in  his 
presence. 

*^  Two  months  ago,  I  sported  the  gay 
light  blue  and  silver  of  a  page  to  the  Em- 
peror,'and  certainly,  what  with  balls,  bori' 
uonSy  flirtation,  gossip,  and  champagne 
suppers,  led  a  very  gay,  reckless,  and  indo- 
lent life  of  it.  Somehow — I  may  tell  you 
more  accurately  at  another  period,  if  wo 
ever  meet — I  got  myself  into  disgrace,  and, 
as  a  punishment,  was  ordered  to  absent 
myself  from  the  Tuileries,  and  retire,  for 
some  weeks,  to  Fontaiuebleau.  Siberia,  to 
a  Russian,  would  scarcely  be  a  heavier  in- 
fliction than  was  this  banishment  to  me. 
There  was  no  court,  no  levee,  no  military 
parade,  no  ball,  no  opera.  A  small  house- 
hold of  the  Emperor's  chosen  servants 
quietly  kept  house  there.  The  gloomy 
walls  re-echoed  to  no  music  ;  the  dark  al- 
leys of  the  dreary  garden  seemed  the  very 
impersonation  of  solitude  and  decay.  Noth- 
ing broke  the  dull  monotony  of  the  tire- 
some day,  except  when  occasionally,  near 
sunset,  the  clash  of  the  guard  would  be 
heard  turning  out,  and  the  clank  of  pre- 
senting arms,  followed  by  the  roll  of  a 
heavy  carriage  into  the  gloomy  court- 
yard. One  lamp,  shining  like  a  star,  in  a 
small  chamber  on  the  second  floor,  would 
remain  till  near  four,  sometimes  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Tlie  same  sounds  of  the 
guard  and  the  same  dull  roll  of  tlie  carriage 
would  break  the  stillness  of  the  earlv  morn- 
ing;  and  the  Emperor — for  it  was  he — 
would  be  on  his  road  back  to  Paris. 

"  We  never  saw  him — I  say  we,  for,  like 
myself,  some  half-dozen  others  were  also 
there,  expiating  their  follies  by  a  life  of 
cheerless  ennui, 

**  It  was  upon  a  calm.  ^Neuvxi^  vcl  k^T^> 
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we  sat  together  chatting  over  the  yarions 
misdeeds  which  had  consigned  us  to  exile, 
when  some  one  proposed,  by  way  of  passing 
the  time,  that  we  should  visit  the  small 
flower  garden  that  was  parted  off  from  the 
rest,  and  reserved  for  the  Emperor  alone. 
Ifc  was  already  beyond  the  hour  he  usually 
came  ;  besides  that,  even  should  he  arrive, 
there  was  abundant  time  to  ^et  back  before 
he  could  possibly  reach  it.  The  garden  we 
had  often  seen,  but  there  was  something 
in  the  fact  that  our  going  there  was  a  trans- 
gression that  so  pleased  us  all,  that  we 
agreed  at  once,  and  set  forth.  For  above 
an  hour  we  loitered  about  the  lonely  and 
deserted  walks,  where  already  the  Emper- 
or's foot-tracks  had  worn  a  marked  path- 
way, when  we  grew  weary,  and  were  about 
to  return;  just  as  one  of  the  party  suggest- 
ed, half  in  ridicule  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
spot,  that  we  should  have  a  game  of  leap- 
frog ere  we  left  it.  The  idea  pleased  us, 
and  was  at  once  adopted.  Our  plan  was 
this  :  each  person  stationed  himselt  in  some 
by-walk  or  alley,  and  waited  till  the  other, 
whose  turn  it  was,  came  and  leaped  over 
him  ;  so  that,  besides  the  activity  display- 
ed, there  was  a  knowledge  of  the  locale  ne- 
cessary ;  for,  to  anj  one  passed  over  a 
forfeit  was  to  be  paid.  Our  game  began 
at  once,  and  certainly  I  doubt  if  ever 
those  green  alleys  and  shady  groves  rang 
to  such  hearty  laughter.  Here  would  be 
seen  a  couple  rolling  over  tog"ether  on 
the  ^rass ;  there  some  luckless  wight 
counting  out  his  pocket  money,  to  pay 
his  penalty.  The  hours  passed  quickly 
over,  and  the  moon  rose,  and  at  last  it 
came  to  my  turn  to  make  the  tour  of  the 
garden.  As  I  was  supposed  to  know  all 
Its  intricacies  better  than  the  rest,  a 
longer  time  was  given  for  them  to  conceal 
themselves  ;  at  length  the  word  was  given, 
and  I  started. 

Anxious  to  acquit  myself  well,  I  hurried 
along  at  top  speed,  but  guess  my  surprise 
to  discover  that  nowhere  could  I  find  one 
of  my  companions ;  down  one  walk  I 
scampered,  up  another,  across  a  third,  but 
all  was  still  and  silent ;  not  a  sound,  not  a 
breath,  could  I  detect.  There  was  still 
one  part  of  the  garden  unexplored  ;  it  was 
a  small  open  space  before  a  little  pond, 
which  usually  contained  the  gold  fisn  the 
Emperor  was  so  fond  of.  Thither  I  bent 
my  steps,  and  had  not  gone  far  when,  in 
the  pale  moonlight,  I  saw,  at  length,  one 
of  my  companions  waiting  patiently  for  my 
coming,  his  head  bent  forward  and  his 
shoulders  rounded.  Anxious  to  repay 
him  for  my  own  disappointment,  I  crept 
silentiy  forward  on  tiptoo  tA\i  c^ui\A  ti^^ 


him,  when,  rushing  madly  on,  I  sprang 
upon  his  back  ;  just,  however,  as  I  rose  to 
leap  over,  he  raised   his  head,  and,  stag- 
gered by  the  impulse  of  my  spring,  he  wai 
thrown  forward,  and,  after  an  ineffectual 
effort  to  keep  his  legs,  fell  flat  upon  his 
face  in  the  grass.    Bursting  with  laughter, 
I  fell  over  nim  on  the  ground,  and  ¥u 
turning  to  assist  him,  when  saddeuly  be 
spi*ang  upon  his  feet,  and — horror  of  hor- 
rors  ! — it  was  Napoleon  himself ;  his  usn* 
ally  pale  features  were  purple  with  rage, 
but  not  a  word,  not  a  syllabic  escaped  him. 

**  *  Qui  eies  votis  9 '  said  he  at  length. 

'^  'St.  Croix,  sire/  said  I,  still  kneelioz 
before  him,  while  my  very  heart  leaped 
into  mv  mouth. 

'' '  St  Croix  !  toviours  St  Croix!  Come 
here  ;  approach  me,^  cried  he,  in  a  voice  of 
stifled  passion. 

'^  I  rose  ;  but  before  I  could  take  a  step 
forward  he  sprang  at  me,  and,  tearing  ol 
my  epaulettes,  trampled  them  beneath  bii 
feet,  and  then  he  shouted  out,  rather  than 
spoke,  the  word  *  Allez  ! ' 

^'I  did  not  wait  for  a  second  intimatioD, 
but  clearing  the  paling  at  a  spring,  wai 
many  a  mUe  from  Fontainebleaa  bebie 
daybreak.** 


CHAPTER  LL 
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Twice  the  reveil  sounded ;  the  horses 
champed  impatientlv  their  heavy  bits ;  mj 
men  stood  waiting  for  the  order  to  mount, 
ere  I  could  arouse  myself  from  the  deep 
sleep  I  had  fallen  into.   The  young  French- 
man  and  his  story  were  in  mv  dreams,  and, 
when  I  awoke,  his  figure,  as  he  lay  sleeping 
beside  the  wood  embers,  was  the  first  ob- 
ject   I  perceived.     There  he  lay,  to  aH 
seeming  as  forgetful  of  his  fate  as  though 
he  still  inhabited  the  gorgeous  hallaand 
gilded  saloons  of  the  Tuilerios ;  his  pde 
and  handsome  features  wore  even  a  placid 
smile  as,  doubtless,  some  dream  of  other 
days   flitted  across  him ;    his   long  hair 
waved  in  luxurious  curls  upon  his  neck, 
and  his  light  brown  moustache,  slighth 
curled  at  the  top,  gave  to  his  mild  ana 
vouthful  features  an  air  of  BSXLCjfierU  t\At 
heightened  their  effect     A  narrow  blue 
ribbon,  which  he  wore  round  his  throaij 
gently  peeped  from  hia  open  bosom.  1 
could  not  resist  the  onrioait^  I  felt  to  t^ 
what  it  meant,  and,  drawii^  it  sofUy  forthi 
I  perceived  that  a  small  miniature  was  ^ 
tached  to  it    It  was  beautifully  painted^ 
«jid  surrounded  with  brilliants  of  sQin* 
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Tftlue.  One  glance  showed  me— for  I  had 
seen  more  than  one  engraving  before  of 
her — that  it  was  the  portrait  of  the  Em- 
press Josephine.  Poor  boy  I  he  doubtless 
was  a  favorite  at  court ;  indeed,  everything 
in  his  air  and  manner  bespoke  him  such. 
I  gently  replaced  the  precious  locket,  and 
turned  from  the  spot,  to  think  over  what 
was  best  to  be  done  for  him.  Knowing 
the  vindictive  feeling  of  the  Portuguese 
toward  their  invaders,  I  feared  to  take 
Pietro,  our  guide,  into  my  confidence.  I 
accordingly  summoned  my  man  Mike  to  my 
aid,  who,  with  all  his  country's  readiness, 
soon  found  out  an  expedient.  It  was  to 
pretend  to  Pietro  that  the  prisoner  was 
merely  an  English  officer,  who  had  made 
his  escape  from  the  French  army,  in 
which,  against  his  will,  he  had  been  serv- 
ing for  some  time. 

This  plan  succeeded  perfectly;  and, 
when  St.  Croix,  mounted  upon  one  of  my 
led  horses,  set  out  upon  his  march  beside 
me,  none  was  more  profuse  of  his  atten- 
tions than  the  dark-brown  guide,  whose 
hatred  of  a  Frenchman  was  beyond  belief. 

By  thus  giving  him  safe-conduct  through 
Portugal,  I  knew  that  when  we  reached 
the  frontier  he  could  easily  manage  to  come 
up  with  some  part  of  Marshal  Victor's 
force,  the  advanced  guard  of  which  lay  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus. 

To  me  the  companionship  was  the  great- 
est boon  ;  the  gay  and  buoyant  spirit  that 
no  reverse  of  fortune,  no  untoward  event, 
could  subdue,  lightened  many  an  hour  of 
the  journey ;  and  though,  at  times,  the 
gasconading  tone  of  the  frenchman  would 
peep  through,  there  was  still  such  a  fund 
of  good-tempered  raillery  in  all  ho  said, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  feel  angry  with 
him*  His  implicit  faith  in  the  Emperor's 
invincibility  also  amused  me.  Of  the  un- 
bounded confidence  of  the  nation  in  gene- 
ral, and  the  army  particularly,  in  Napole- 
on, I  had  till  then  no  conception.  It  was 
not  that  in  the  profound  skill  and  immense 
resources  of  the  general  they  trusted,  but 
they  actually  regarded  him  as  one  placed 
above  all  the  common  accidents  of  fortune, 
and  revered  him  as  something  more  than 
human. 

"  II  viendra,  et  puis — "  was  the  contin- 
ued exclamation  of  the  young  Frenchman. 
Any  notion  of  our  successfully  resisting 
the  overwhelming  might  of  the  Emperor, 
he  would  have  laughed  to  scorft,  ana  so  I 
let  him  go  on  prophesying  our  future  mis- 
fortunes till  tne  time  when,  driven  back 
upon  Lisbon,  we  should  be  compelled  to 
evacuate  the  Peninsula,  and,  unaer  favor 
of  a  convention,  be  permitted  to  return  to 


England.  All  this  was  sufficiently  ridicu- 
lous, coming  from  a  youth  of  nineteen, 
wounded,  in  misery,  a  prisoner ;  but  further 
experience  of  his  nation  has  shown  me, 
that  St.  Croix  was  not  the  exception,  but 
the  rule.  The  conviction  in  the  ultimate 
success  of  their  army,  whatever  be  the 
merely  momentary  mishap,  is  the  one  pi'es- 
ent  tooaght  of  a  Frenchman ;  a  victory 
with  them  is  a  conquest ;  a  defeat— if  they 
are  by  any  chance  driven  to  acknowledge 
one — a  fatalitS. 

I  was  too  youn^  a  man,  and,  still  more, 
too  young  a  soldier,  to  bear  with  this  ab- 
surd affectation  of  superiority  as  I  ought, 
and  consequently  was  glad  to  wander,  when- 
ever 1  could,  from  the  contested  point  of 
our  national  superiority  to  other  topics. 
St.  Croix,  although  young,  had  seen  much 
of  the  world,  as  a  page  in  the  splendid 
court  of  the  Tuileries  ;  the  scenes  passing 
before  his  eyes  were  calculated  to  make  a 
strong  impression ;  and,  by  many  an  anec- 
dote of  his  former  life,  he  lightened  the 
road  as  we  passed  along. 

"You  promised,  by-the-by,  to  tell  me 
of  your  banishment  How  did  that  occur, 
St  Croix?" 

*^Ah!  par  Dieu!  that  was  an  unfortu- 
nate affair  for  me  :  then  began  all  my  mis- 
haps ;  but  for  that,  I  should  never  have 
been  sent  to  Fontainebleau  ;  never  have 
played  ^leap-frog  with  the  Emperor  ;  never 
nave  been  sent  a  soldier  intoSpain.  True," 
said  he,  laughing,  "  I  should  never  have 
had  the  happiness  of  your  acquaintance. 
But  still,  rd  much  rather  have  met  you 
first  in  the  Place  des  Victoires  than  in  the 
Estrella  Mountains." 

**Who  knows?"  said  I;  "perhaps, 
your  good  genius  prevailed  in  all  this  ? ' 

* '  Perhaps,"  said  he,  interrupting  me ; 
"  that's  exactly  what  the  Empress  said- 
she  was  my  godmother — 'Jules  will  be  a 
Marichal  de  France  pU  But,  certainly, 
it  must  be  confessed,  I  have  made  a  bad 
beginning.  However,  you  wish  to  hear  of 
my  disgrace  at  court.  Allans,  done.  But 
had  we  not  better  wait  for  a  halt  ?  " 

"Agreed,"  said  I ;  "and  so  let  us  now 
press  forward." 


CHAPTER  LIL 

THE  PAGE. 

Under  the  deep  shade  of  some  tall  trees, 
sheltered  from  tne  noonday  sun,  we  lay 
down  to  rest  ourselves,  and  enjoy  a  most 
patriarchal  dinner— some  dry  biscuits,  a 
few  bunches  of  grapes,  and  a  little  weak 
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wine,  saToring  more  of  the  boraccio-skin 
than  the  yine-juiee,  were  all  we  boasted  ; 
yet  they  were  not  ungrateful  at  such  a  time 
and  place. 

**  Whoso  health  did  you  pledge,  then  ?" 
inq[uired  St  Croix,  witn  a  half  malicious 
snule^  as  I  raised  the  glass  silently  to  my 
lips. 

I  blushed  deeply  and  looked  confused. 

*M  ses  beaux  yetix!  whoever  she  be," 
said  he»  gayly  tossing  off  his  wine ;  ''  and 
now,  if  you  feel  disposed,  I'll  tell  you  my 
story.  In  good  truth,  it  is  not  worth  re- 
lating, but  it  may  serve  to  set  you  asleep, 
at  all  events. 

^'  I  have  already  told  you  I  was  a  pa^e. 
Alas  !  the  impressions  jou  may  feel  of  that 
functionary,  from  having  seen  Gherubino, 
give  but  a  faint  notion  of  him  when  per- 
taining to  the  household  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon. 

*^  The /arfaUo)ie  a?/2aro«o  basked  in  the 
soft  smiles  and  sunny  looks  of  the  Coun- 
tess Almaviva ;  wo  met  but  the  cold,  im- 
passive look  of  Talleyrand — the  piercing 
and  penetrating  stare  of  Savary — or  the 
ambiguous  smile,  half  menace,  half  mock- 
ery, of  Monsieur  Fouche.  While  on  ser- 
vice, our  days  were  passed  in  the  ante- 
chamber, beside  the  salle  cPatidiefice  of  the 
Emperor  —  loclining  against  the  closed 
door,  watching  attentively  for  the  gentle 
tinkle  of  the  little  bell  which  summoned  us 
to  open  for  the  exit  of  some  haughty  diplo- 
mate,  or  the  entree  of  some  redoubted  gen- 
eral. Thus  passed  we  the  weary  hours; 
the  illustrious  visitors  by  whom  we  were 
surrounded  had  no  novelty,  consequently 
no  attraction  for  us,  and  the  names  already 
historical  were  but  household  words  with 
us. 

"We  often  remarked,  too,  the  proud 
and  distant  bearing  the  Emperor  assumed 
toward  those  of  his  generals  who  had  been 
his  foimer  companions  in  arms.  What- 
ever familiarity  or  freedom  may  have  ex- 
isted in  the  campaign  or  in  the  battle-field, 
the  air  of  the  Tuileries  certainly  chilled  it. 
I  have  often  heard  that  the  ceremonious 
observances  and  rigid  etiquette  of  the  old 
Bourbon  court  were  far  preferable  to  the 
stern  reserve  and  unbending  stiffness  of 
the  Imperial  one. 

'*  The  ante-chamber  is  but  the  reflection 
of  the  reception-'room  ;  and,  whatever  be 
the  whims,  the  caprices,  the  littleness  of 
the  Great  Man,  they  are  speedily  assumed 
by  his  inferiors,  and  the  dark  temper  of  one 
casts  a  lowering  shadow  on  every  menial  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded. 

'*-As  for  us,  we  were  certainly  not  long 
in  catcbmg  somewhat  o£  tlie  6p\xiV  ol  \.\i^ 


Emperor  ;  and  I  doubt  much  if  the  impo^ 
tinence  of  the  waiting-room  was  not  mon 
dreaded  and  detested  than  the  abmpt 
speech  and  searching  look  of  Napoleon  him- 
self. 

'^  What  a  malicious  pleasure  have  I  not 
felt  in  arresting  the  step  of  M.  de  Tallej- 
rand,  as  he  approached  tho  Emperori 
closet !  with  what  easy  insolence  have  I 
lisped  out,  'Pardon,  monsieur,  but  hit 
Majesty  cannot  receive  you'-— or, '  Monsieor 
le  Due,  his  Majesty  has  given  no  orders  for 
your  admission.' — How  amusing  it  was  to 
watch  the  baffled  look  of  each,  as  he  retired 
once  more  to  his  place  among  the  crowd ; 
the  wily  diplomate  covering  his  chagrin 
with  a  practiced  smile,  while  the  stem 
marshal  would  blush  to  his  very  eyes  with 
his  indignation.  This  was  the  great  plesi- 
ure  our  position  afforded  us  ;  and  with  aboy 
ish  spirit  of  mischief,  we  cultivated  it  tope^ 
fection,  and  became  at  last  the  very  horror 
and  detestation  of  all  who  frequented  ihb 
levees  ;  and  the  ambassador,  whose  fearlesi 
voice  was  heard  among  the  councils  of 
kings,  became  soft  and  conciliating  in  hit 
approaches  to  us ;  and  the  hardy  jgenenil, 
wlio  would  have  charged  upon  a  onffiie  of 
artillery,  was  timid  as  a  girl  in  addressing 
us  a  mere  question. 

^'  Among  the  amiable  class  thus  charac- 
terized I  was  most  conspicuous,  presening 
cautiously  a  tone  of  civility  that  left  noth- 
ing openly  to  complain  of.  I  assumed  an 
indifference  and  inipartiality  of  manner  that 
no  exigency  of  affairs,  no  pressing  haste, 
could  discompose  or  disturb;  and  my  bow 
of  recognition  to  Soult  or  Massena  was  as 
coolly  measured,  as  my  monosyllabic  an- 
swer "was  accurately  conned  over. 

'^Upon  ordinary  occasions,  the  Emperor, 
at  the  close  of  each  person *s  audience,  rang 
his  little  bell  for  the  admission  of  the  next 
in  order  as  they  arrived  in  the  waitinj^ 
room  ;  yet,  when  anything  important  was 
under  consideration,  a  list  was  given  us  in 
the  morning  of  the  names  to  be  presented 
in  rotation,  which  no  casual  circumstance 
was  ever  suffered  to  interfere  with. 

'^  It  is  now  about  four  months  since,  one 
fine  morning,  such  a  list  was  placed  within 
my  hands.  His  Majesty  was  just  then  oc- 
cupied with  an  inquiry  into  the  naval  force 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and,  as  I  cast  my  eves 
carelessly  over  the  names,  I  read  little  else 
than  Vice-Admiral  so-and-so,  Commander 
such-a-one,  and  Chef  d'Escadron  sud 
another,  and  the  levee  presented  according- 
ly, instead  of  its  usual  brilliant  array  a 
gorgeous  uniform  and  aigailetted  maram 
the  simple  blue-and-gold  of  the  naval  se^ 
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^'The  marine  vas  not  in  high  favor  with 
the  Emperor,  and  tnily,  my  reception  of 
these  unfreqnent  visitors  was  anything  but 
flattering.  The  early  part  of  tiio  morning 
was,  as  usnal,  ocen^ica  by  the  audience  of 
the  Minister  of  Police  and  the  Due  do  Bas* 
sano,  who,  evidently,  from  the  len^h  of 
time  they  remained,  had  matter  of  impor* 
tance  to  communicate.  Meanwhile,  the 
ante-chamber  filled  rapidly,  and,  before 
noon,  was  actually  crowded.  It  was  jnst 
at  this  moment  that  the  folding-door  slow- 
ly opened,  and  a  figure  entered,  such  as  I 
had  never  before  seen  in  our  briUiant 
saloon  :  he  was  a  man  of  five  or  si^c-and- 
fifty,  short,  thickset^  and  strongly  built, 
with  a  bronzed  and  weather-beaten  face, 
and  a  broad  open  forehead,  deeply  scarred 
with  a  sabre-cut ;  a  shaggy  pay  moustache 
curled  over  and  concealea  his  mouth, 
while  eyebrows  of  the  same  color  shaded  his 
dark  and  piercing  eyes.  His  dress  was  a 
coarse  coat  of  blue  cloth,  such  as  the  fisher- 
men wear  in  Bretagne,  fastened  at  the 
waist  bv  a  broad  belt  of  black  leather,  from 
which  hung  a  short  broad-bladcd  cutlass  ; 
his  loose  trowsers,  of  the  same  material, 
were  turned  up  at  the  ankles,  to  show  a  pair 
of  strong  legs  coarsely  cased  in  blue  stock- 
ings and  thick-soled  shoes — a  broad-*leaved 
oil-skin  hat  was  held  in  one  hand,  and  the 
other  stuck  carelessly  in  his  pocket,  as  he 
entered  ;  he  came  in  with  a  careless  air, 
and,  familiarly  saluting  one  or  two  officers 
in  the  room,  he  sat  himself  down  near  the 
door,  appearing  lost  in  his  own  reflections. 

** '  Who  can  you  be,  my  worthy  friend  ?' 
was  my  question  to  myself,  as  i  surveyed 
this  singiilar  apparition.  At  the  same 
time,  casting  my  eyes  down  the  list,  I  per- 
ceived that  several  pilots  of  the  coast  of 
Havre,  Calais,  and  Boulogne  had  been  sum- 
moned to  Paris,  to  givo  some  information 
upon  the  soundings  and  depth  of  water 
along  the  shoix). 

"  *  Ha,'  thought  I,  'I  have  it—the  good 
man  has  mistaken  his  place,  and  instead  of 
remaining  without,  has  walked  boldly  for- 
ward to  the  antechamber.*  There  was 
something  so  strange  and  so  original  in 
the  grim  look  of  the  old  fellow,  as  he  sat 
there  alone,  that  I  suffered  him  to  remain 
quietly  in  his  delusion,  rather  than  order 
him  back  to  the  waiting-room  without ; 
besides,  I  perceived  that  a  kind  of  sensa- 
tion was  created  ambn^  the  others  by 
his  appearance  there,  which  amused  me 
greatly. 

"  As  day  wore  on,  the  the  oflScere  formed 
into  little  groups  of  three  or  four,  chatting 
together  in  an  undertone  of  voice;  all, 
save  the  old  pilot ;  he  had  taken  a  huge 
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tobacco-box  ftom  his .  capacious  breast* 
pocket,  and  inserting  an  immense  piece  of 
the  bitter  weed  in  his  mouth,  began  to 
chew  it  as  leisurely  as  though  he  wer6 
walking  the  quarter-deck.  The  cool  in- 
souciance of  such  a  proceeding  amused  me 
much,  and  I  resolved  to  draw  him  out  a 
little. 

^' His  strong,  broad  Breton  features,  his 
deep  voice,  his  dry,  blunt  manner,  were  all 
in  admimble  keeping  with  his  etterior, 
and  amused  mo  highly. 

**^Far  Dicu!  my  lad,'  said  he,  after 
chatting  some  time,  *■  had  you  not  better 
tell  the. Emperor  that  I  am  waiting  P—rlt's 
now  past  noon,  and  I  must  cat  soihething.' 

*'*Have  a  little  patience,'  said  I;  'his 
Majesty  is  going  to  invite  you  to  dinner.' 

'• '  Bo  it  so,'  said  he,  gravely ;  *  i»*ovided 
the  hour  be  an  early  one,  Pm  his  man.' 

"With  difficulty  did  I  keep  down  my 
laughter  as  he  said  this,  and  continued. 

'^ '  So  you  know  the  Emperor  abfeady,  it 
seems  ?' 

^''Yes,  that  I  do!  I  remember  him 
when  he  was  no  higher  than  yourself.' 

***How  delighted  he'll  be  to  find  you 
here—- 1  hope  you  have  brought  up  some  of 
your  family  with  you,  as  tlie  Emperor 
would  be  so  flattered  by  it  ? ' 

**  *  No,  I've  left  them  at  home  ;  this 
place  don't  suit  us  over  well.  We  have 
plenty  to  do,  besides  spending  our  time 
and  money  among  all  you  fine  folks  here.' 

" '  And  not  a  bad  life  of  it,  either,' 
added  I,  'fishing  for  cod  and  herrings — 
stripping  a  wrecK  now  and  then.'  • 

"  He  stared  at  me,  as  I  said  this,  like  a 
tiger  on  the  sjiring,.  but  spoke  not  a  word. 

"*And  how  many  young  sea-wolves 
may  you  have  in  your  den  at  home  ?' 

**  *  Six  ;  and  all  o'  them  able  to  carry 
you  with  one  hand;  at  arm's  length  I ' 

"*I  have  no  doubt;  I  shall  certainly 
not  test  their  ability.  But  you  younseli^ 
how  do  you  like  the  capital  ? 

"  *Not  over  well,  and  I'll  you  why—' 

'^As  he  said  this,  the  door  of  the 
audience^chambcr  opened,  and  the  Em- 

Eeror  appeared.  His.  eyes  flashed  fire,  as 
e  lookca  hurriedly  around  the  room. 

"  *  Who  is  in  waiting  here  ? ' 

***I  am,,  please  your  majesty,'  said  I, 
bowing  deeply,  as  I  started  from  my  seat. . 

*'  *  And  where  is  the  Admiral  Truguet  ? 
Why  was  he  not  admitted  ? ' 

^'  ^  Not  present,  your  Majesty,'  said  I, 
trembling  with  fear. 

"  *  Hold  there,  young,  fellow.  Not  so 
fast ;  here  he  is.' 

***Ah,  Truguet,  mon  amir  cried  the 
Emx)eror,  placmg  both  hands  on  the  old 
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fellow's  shoulders;   *how  long  have  you 
been  in  waiting?' 

"  *  Two  hours  and  a  half/  said  he ;  pro- 
ducing in  evidence  a  watch  like  a  saucer. 

"  *  What  I  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  I 
not  know  it  ? ' 

***No  matter;  I  am  always  happy  to 
serve  your  Majesty.  But  if  that  fine  fel- 
low had  not  told  me  that  you  were  going 
to  ask  me  to  dinner — ^" 

**  *He  !  he  said  so,  did  he  ?'  said  Napo- 
leon, turning  on  me  a  glance  like  a  wild 
beast.  '  Yes,  Truguet,  so  I  am ;  you 
shall  dine  with  me  to-day.  And  you,  sir,' 
said  he,  dropping  his  voice  to  a  whis- 
per, as  he  came  closer  toward  me,  'and 
you  have  dared  to  speak  thus  ?  Gall  in  a 
guard  there ;  Capitaine,  put  this  person 
under  arrest ;  he  is  disgraced ;  he  is  no 
longer  page  of  the  palace.  Out  of  my 
presence  !  away,  sir  1 ' 

''The  room  wheeled  round ;  my  legs 
tottered,  my  senses  reeled ;  and  I  saw  no 
more. 

"Three  weeks'  bread  and  water  in  St. 
P^lagie,  however,  brought  me  to  my  re- 
collection ;  and  at  last  my  kind,  my  more 
than  kind  friend,  the  Empress,  obtained 
my  pardon,  and  sent  me  to  Fontaineblean, 
till  the  Emperor  should  forget  all  about  it. 
How  I  contrived  again  to  refresh  his 
memory  I  have  already  told  yon  ;  and  cer^ 
tainlv  you  will  acknowledge  that  I  have 
not  been  foHunate  in  my  interviews  with 
Napoleon." 

1  am  conscious  how  much  SL  Croix's 
story  loses  in  my  telling.  The  simple  ex- 
pressions, the  grace  of  the  narrative,  were 
its  charms  ;  and  these,  alas  !  I  can  neither 
translate  nor  imitate,  no  more  than  I  can 
convey  the  strange  mixture  of  deep  feeling 
and  levity,  shrewdness  and  simplicity,  that 
constituted  the  manner  of  the  narrator. 

With  many  a  story  of  his  courtly  career 
he  amused  mo  as  we  trotted  along ;  when, 
toward  nightfall  of  the  third  day,  a  peasant 
informed  us  that  a  body  of  French  cavalry 
occupied  the  convent  of  San  Cristovaf, 
about  three  leagues  off.  The  opportunity 
of  his  return  to  his  own  army  pleased  him 
far  less  than  I  expected  ;  he  heard,  without 
any  show  of  satisfaction,  that  the  time  of 
his  liberation  had  arrived,  and  when  the 
moment  of  leave-taking  drew  near,  he  be- 
came deeply  affected. 

^^  Eh  oieHf  Charles,"  said  he,  smiling 
sadly  through  his  dimmed  and  tearful  eyes. 
''You've  been  a  kind  friend  to  me.  Is  the 
time  neveif  to  come  when  I  can  repay 
you  ?  " 

'^  Yes,  yes  ;  we'll  meet  again,  be  assured 
d  it.    Meanwhile,  there  is  one  way  you 


can  more  than  repay  anything  I  have  done 
for  you." 

"  Oh  1  name  it  at  once." 

"  Manv  a  brave  fellow  of  ours  is  now, 
and,  doubtless,  many  more  will  be,  prison- 
ers with  your  army  in  this  war.  Whenever, 
therefore,  your  lot  brings  you  in  contact 
with  3uch — " 

"  They  shall  be  my  brothers,"  said  he, 
springing  toward  me,  and  throwing  his 
arms  round  my  neck,  "Adiea,  adieu!" 
With  that  he  rushed  from  the  spot,  and, 
before  I  could  speak  again,  was  mounted 
upon  the  peasant  s  horse,  and  waving  his 
hand  to  me  in  farewelK 

I  looked  after  hioi  as  he  rode  at  a  fast 
gallop  down  the  slope  of  the  green  moun- 
ifiin,  the  noise  of  the  horse's  feet  echoing 
along  the  silent  plain.  I  turned  at  length 
to  leave  the  spot,  and  then  perceived,  for 
the  first  time,  that,  when  takmg  his  &re- 
well  of  me,  he  had  hung  around  my  neck 
his  miniature  of  the  Empress,  Poor  boy ! 
how  sorrowful  I  felt  thus  to  rob  him  of 
what  he  held  so  dear  I  How  gladly  would 
I  have  overtaken  him  to  restore  it.  It  was 
the  only  keepsake  he  possessed ;  and, 
knowing  that  1  would  not  accept  it,  if  of- 
fered, he  took  this  way  of  compelling  me 
to  keep  it. 

Through  the  long  hours  of  the  summer's 
night  I  thought  of  him  ;  and,  when  at  last 
I  slept,  toward  morning,  my  first  thought 
on  waking  was  of  the  solitary  day  before 
me.  The  miles  no  longer  slipped  imper- 
ceptibly along ;  no  longer  did  the  noon 
and  night  seem  fast  to  follow.  Alas  !  that 
one  should  grow  old  I  The  very  sorrows 
of  our  early  years  have  something  soft  and 
touching  in  them.  Arising  less  from  deep 
wrong  than  slight  mischances,  the  grid 
they  cause  comes  ever  witli  an  alloy  of 
pleasant  thoughts,  telling  of  the  tender 
past ;  and,  'mid  the  tears  called  un,  form- 
ing some  bright  rainbow  of  future  hope. 

Poor  St.  Croix  had  already  won  greatly 
upon  me ;  and  I  felt  lonely  and  desolate 
when  he  departed. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 


ALTAS. 


Nothing  of  incident  marked  our  fur 
ther  progress  towiu^  the  frontier  of  Spain, 
and  at  length  we  reached  the  small  town  of 
Alvas.  It  was  past  sunset  as  we  arrived,  and. 
instead  of  the  usual  quiet  and  repose  of  a 
little  village,  we  found  the  streets  orowded 
with  people,  on  horseback  and  on  foot; 
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m^eSy  boUockBy  carte,  and  wagong  blocked 
.up  the  way,  and  the  oaths  of  the  driTers 
and  the  acreaming  of  women  and  children 
resounded  on  all  sides. 

With  what  little  Spanish  I  possessed  I 
questioned  some  of  those  near  me,  and 
learned,  in  reply,  that  a  dreadful  enga«^e- 
ment  had  taken  place  that  day  between  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  IiYencn,  under  Vic^ 
tor,  and  the  Lnsitanian  legion ;  that  the 
Portuguese  troops  had  been  beaten  and 
completely  routed,  losing  all  their  artillery 
and  baggage  ;  that  the  French  were  rapid- 
ly advancing,  and  expected  hourly  to  arrive 
at  Alvas,  in  consequence  of  which  the  ter* 
ror-stricken  inhabitants  were  packing  up 
their  possessions  and  hurrying  away. 

Here,  then,  was  a  point  of  considerable 
difficulty  for  me  at  once.  My  instructions 
had  never  provided  for  such  a  conjuncture, 
and  I  was  totally  unable  to  determine  what 
was  best  to  be  done ;  both  my  men  and 
their  horses  were  completely  tired  by  a 
march  of  fourteen  leagues,  an4  had  a  press- 
ing need  of  some  rest ;  on  every  side  of  me 
the  preparations  for  flight  were  proceeding 
with  all  the  speed  that  fear  inspires  ;  and 
to  my  urgent  request  for  some  information 
as  to  food  and  shelter,  I  could  obtain  no 
other  reply  than  muttered  menaces  of  the 
fate  before  me  if  I  remained,  and  exagger* 
ated  accounts  of  French  cruelty. 

Amid  all  this  bustle  and  confusion  a  tre- 
mendous fall  of  heavy  rain  set  in,  which 
at  once  determined  me,  come  what  might, 
to  house  my  party,  and  provide  forage  for 
our  horses. 

As  we  pushed  our  way  slowly  through 
the  encumoered  streets,  looking  on  every 
side  for  some  appearance  of  a  village  inn, 
a  tremendous  shout  rose  in  our  rear,  and  a 
rush  of  the  people  toward  us  induced  us  to 
suppose  that  the  French  were  upon  us. 
For  some  minutes  the  din  and  uproar  were 
terrific — the  clatter  of  horses*  feet,  the 
braying  of  trumpets,  the  yelling  of  the 
mob,  all  mingling  in  one  frightful  concert. 

I  formed  my  men  in  close  column,  and 
waited  steadily  for  the  attack,  i-esolving,  if 

Sossible,  to  charge  through  the  advancing 
les  ;  any  retreat  through  the  crowded  and 
blocked-up  thoroughfares  being  totally  out 
of  the  question.  The  rain  was  falling  in  such 
torrents  that  nothing  could  be  seen  a  few 
yards,  off,  when  suddenly  a  pause  of  a  few 
seconds  occurred,  and,  from  the  clash  of 
accoutrements  and  the  hoarse  tones  of  a 
loud  voice,  I  judged  that  the  body  of  men 
before  us  were  forming  for  attack. 

Resolving,  therefore,  to  take  them  by 
surprise,  I  gave  the  word  to  charge,  and, 
spurring  our  jaded  cattle,  onward  we  dash- 


ed. The  mob  fled  right  and  left  from  us 
as  we  came  on;  and  through  the. dense 
mist  we  could  just  perceive  a  body  of  cav- 
alry before  us. 

In  an  instant  we  were  among  them  ; 
down  they  went  on  every  side,  men  and 
horses  rolling  pell-mell  over  each  other — 
not  a  blow,  not  a  shot  striking  us  as  we 

Sessed  on.  Never  did  I  witness  such  to- 
1  consternation  ;  some  threw  themselves 
from  their  horses,  and  fled  toward  the 
houses :  others  turned  and  tried  to  f^l 
back,  but  the  increasing  pressure  from  be^ 
hind  held  them,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
blocking  us  up  amongst  them* 

It  was  juAt  at  this,  critical  moment  that 
a  sudden  gleam  of  li^t  from  a  window 
fell  upon  tne  disordered  mass,  and  to  my 
astonishment — I  need  not  say,  to  my  de- 
light— I  perceived  that  they  were  Portu- 
guese troops.  Before  I  had  well  time  to 
halt  my  pajrty,  my  oonvictions  were  pretty 
well  strengthenea  by  hearing  a  well-known 
voice  in  the  rear  of  the  mass  call  out : 

'^  Charge,  ye  devils !  change^  will  ye  ? 
illustrious  Hidalgos  I  cut  them  down ;  Iob 
infidelasy  saerificados  las — scatter  them  like 
chaff  1 " 

One  roar  of  laughter  was  my  only  an- 
swer to  this  energetic  appeal  for  my  de- 
struction, and  the  moment  after,  the  dry 
features  and  pleasant  face  of  old  Monsoon 
beamed  on  me  by  the  Hght  of  a  pine-torch 
he  carried  in  his  right  hand. 

**  Are  they  prisoners  ? — ^have  they  sur- 
rendered ?  "  inquired  he,  riding  up.  ^*  It 
is  well  for  them  ;  we'd  have  made  mince- 
meat of  them  otherwise  ;  now  they  shall  be 
well  treated,  and  ransomed  if  they  prefer." 

•**  Oracias  excellenxe  I ''  said  I,  in  a  feign- 
ed voice. 

**  Give  up  your  sword,"  said  the  Major,  in 
an  undertone.  '^You  behaved  gallantly, 
but  you  fought  against  invincibles.  Lord 
love  them  I  but  they  are  the  most  terrified 
invincibles." 

I  nearly  burat  aloud  at  this. 
• ''  It  was  a  close  thing  which  of  ns 
ran  first,"  muttered  the  Major,  as  he  turn- 
ed to  give  some  directions  to  an  aide-de- 
camp. "Ask  them  who  they  are,"  said 
he,  in  Spanish. 

By  this  time  I  came  close  alongside  of 
him,  and  placing  my  mouth  close  to  his 
ear,  hallooed  out : 

"  Monsoon,  old  fellow,  how  goes  the  King 
of  Spain's  sherry  ?  " 

'*  Eh  !— what— why— upon  my  life,  and 
so  it  is — Charley,  my  boy,  so  it's  you,  is  it 
-rcgad,  how  good  ;  and  we  were  so  near 
being  the  death  of  you  1  My  poor  fellow, 
how  came  you  here  P  " 
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A  few  words  of  explanation  sufficed  to 
inform  the  Major  whjr  we  were  there,  and 
still  more  to  comfort  him  with  the  assurance 
that  he  had  not  been  charging  the  OencraPs 
staff,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  himself. 

**  Upon  my  life,  you  gave  me  a  great 
start;  thougii,  as  long  as  I  thought  you 
were  French,  it  was  very  well." 

"  True,  Major,  but  certainly  the  invin- 
cibles  were  merciful  as  they  were  strong." 

"They  were  tired,  Charley,  nothing 
more ;  why,  lad,  we've  been  fighting  since 
daybreak — beat  Victor  at  six  o'clock — drove 
him  back  behind  the  Tagus — took  a  cold 
dinner,  and  had  at  him  again  in  the  after- 
noon. Lord  love  you  I  we've  iAimortalized 
ourselves ;  but  you  must  never  speak  of 
this  little  business  here  ;  it  tells  devilish  ill 
for  the  discipline  of  your  fcUoWB,  upon  my 
life  it  does.'^ 

This  was  rather  an  original  turn  to  give 
the  transaction,  but  I  did  not  oppose  ;  and, 
thus  chatting,  we  entered  the  little  inn, 
where,  confidence  once  restored,  some 
semblance  of  comfort  already  api^eared. 

"  And  so  you're  come  to  reinforce  us  ?" 
said  Monsoon ;  '^  there  was  never  anything 
more  opportune  ;  though  we  surprised  our- 
selves to-day  with  valor,  I  don't  think  we 
could  persevere," 

'^  Yes,  Major,  the  appointment  gave  me 
sincere  pleasure ;  I  greatly  desired  to  see  a 
little  service  under  your  orders.  Shidl  I 
present  you  with  my  dispatches  ?  " 

**  Not  now,  Charlej — not  now,  my  lad. 
Supper  is  the  first  thmg  at  this  moment ; 
besides,  now  that  you  remind  me,  I  must 
send  off  a  dispatch  myself.  Upon  my  life, 
it's  a  great  piece  of  fortune  that  you're 
here  ;  you  shall  be  Secretarv  at  War,  and 
write  it  for  me  ;  here  now — now  lucky  that 
I  thought  of  it,  to  be  sure  I  and  it  was  just 
a  mere  chance  ;  one  has  so  many  things — " 
Muttering  such  broken,  disjointed  sen- 
tences, the  Major  oi)encd  a  large  portfolio 
with  writing  materials,  which  he  display- 
ed before  me  as  he  rubbed  his  hands  with 
satisfaction,  and  said,  '^  Write  away,  lad." 

"  But,  my  dear  Major,  you  f or^t ;  I  was 
not  in  the  action.  You  must  describe ;  I 
can  only  follow  you." 

^*  Begin  then  thus: 

<* '  Hefldquarters,  Alvas,  June  S8. 

"  *  Your  Excellency, 

**  *  Having  learned  from  Don  Alphonso 
Xaviero  da  Minto,  an  officer  upon  my  per- 
sonal staff — ' 
*'  Luckily  sober  at  that  moment — 
"'That  the   advanced   guard  of  the 
eighth  corps  of  the  Frencbi  aimj— ^ 


^'  Stay,  though,  was  it  the  eighth  ?* 
Upon  my  life,  I'm  not  quite  clear  as  to 
that ;  blot  the  word  a  little  and  go  on— 

"  *  That  the corps,  under  Marshal 

Victor,  had  commenced  a  forward  more- 
ment  toward  Alcantara,  I  immediately  or- 
dered a  flank  movement  of  the  light  in- 
fantry regiment  to  cover  the  bridge  otv 
the  Tagus.    After  breakfast — " 

"I'm  afraid,  Major,  that  is  not  precise 
enough." 

"Well.  *  About  eleven  o'clock,  tlie 
French  skirmishers  attacked,  and  droTeio 
our  j)ickets  that  were  posted  in  front  of  our 
position,  and  following  rapidly  up  with  ct- 
valry,  they  took  a  few  prisoners,  and  killed 
old  Alphonzo ;  he  ran  like  a  man,  theysaj, 
but  they  caught  him  in  the  rear.' 

.  '^  You  needn't  put  that  in,  if  you  dcmt 
like. 

" '  I  now  directed  a  charge  of  thecavab; 
brigade  under  Don  Asturias  Y'Hajoa^  that 
cut  them  up  in  fine  style.  Our  artilleij, 
posted  on  the  heights,  mowing  away  it 
their  columns  like  fun. 

"  ^  Victor  didn't  like  this,  and  got  intoi 
wood,  when  we  all  went  to  dinner  :  it  wis 
about  two  o'clock  then. 

'''After  dinner,  the  Portuguese  ligU 
corps,  under  Silva  da  Onorha,  having  msds 
an  attack  upon  the  enemy's  left,  without 
my  orders,  got  devilishly  well  trounced,  ud 
served  them  right ;  but,  coming  up  to 
their  assistance,  with  tlie  heavy  brigade  d 

fins,  and  the  cavalry,  we  drove  back  the 
rench,  and  took  severid  prisoners,  none 
of  whom  we  put  to  death.' 

"  Dash  that — Sir  Arthur  likes  respeet 
for  the  usages  of  war. — Lord,  how  dry  ra 
getting !  . 

'* '  The  French  were  soon  seen  to  retiit 
their  heavy  ^uns,  and  sjieedily  afterwaid 
retreated.  We  .pursued  them  for  soM 
time,  but  they  snowed  fight ;  and,  as  it 
was  getting  dark,  I  drew  off  my  forces,  and 
came  here  to  supper.  Your  Excelleiuv 
will  |)erceive,  by  the  inclosed  return,  w 
our  loss  has  been  considerable. 

"  '  I  send  this  dispatch  by  Don  EoianMi 
Forgales,  whose  services — ' 

'*!  back  him  for  mutton  hash  witk 
onions  against  the  whole  regiment— 

"  '  Have  been  of  the  most  distiugnishsl 
nature,  and  beg  to  recommend  himtoyoor 
Excellency's  favor. 

" '  I  have  the  honor,  etc' 

''  Is  it  finished,  Charley  ?  :E^,  Tm 
glad  of  it,  for  here  cornea  supper. 

The  door  opened  as  be  spoke^  and  di^ 
^ng  a  tempting  tray  of  smoking  viaiA 
.ked  by  several  bottlea-Hui  officer  of  tti 
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[ajoi^B  staff  accompanied  it,  and  showed, 
V  his  attentions  to  the  etiquette  of  the 
ible,  and  the  proper  arrangement  of  the 
lealy  that  his  functions  in  his  superior's 
lonsehold  were  more  than  military. 
We  were  speedily  joined  by  two  others  in 
ich  uniform,  whose  names  I  now  forget, 
mt  to  whom  the  Major  presented  me  in  all 
Ibrm;  introducing  me,  as  well  as  I  could 
uterpret  his  Spanish,  as  his  most  illustri- 
301  ally  and  friend  Don  Carlos  O'Mailey. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 


THE  SUPPER. 


I  HAVE  often  {)artaken  of  more  luxurious 
cookery  and  rarer  wines  ;  but  never  do  I 
Rmem'ber  enjoying  a  more  welcome  supper 
thin  on  this  occasion. 

Our  Portuguese  guests  left  us  soon,  and 
tiie  Major  and  myself  were  once  more  tite- 
i-iete  beside  a  cheerful  fire  ;  a  well-chosen 
Biay  of  bottles  guaranteeing  that  for  some 
Bme  at  least,  no  necessity  of  leave-taking 
ihoald  arise  from  any  deficiency  of  wine. 

**That  sherry  is  very  near  the  thing, 
Charley ;  a  little,  a  very  little  sharp,  but 
the  after-taste  perfect :  and,  now,  my  boy, 
boirhave  you  been  doing  since  we  parted  ?  " 

'*NotBO  badly,  Major.  I  have  already 
lot  a  step  in  promotion.  The  affair  at  the 
uonro  gave  me  a  lieutenancy." 

"I  wish  you  joy  with  all  my  heart.  Fll 
Bill  you  Captain  always  while  you're  with 
■t  'Upon  my  life  I  will.  Why,  man, 
ky  style  me  your  Excellency  here.     Bless 

Kr  heart !  we  ai'e  great  folk  among  the 
tnguese,  and  no  bad  service  after  all." 
**I  should  think  not,  Major.     You  seem 
to  have  always  made  a  good  thing  of  it." 

"  No,  Charley ;  no,  my  boy.  They  over- 
hok  us  greatly  in  general  orders  and  dis- 

ries.  Haa  the  briUiant  action  of  to- 
been  fought  by  the  British — but  no 
Matter ;  they  may  behave  well  in  England, 
■ker  all ;  and,  when  I'm  called  to  tlie  Up- 
pfr  Honse  as  JSaron  Monsoon  of  the  Tagus 
•*i8  that  better  than  Lord  Alcantara  ?" 

"  I  prefer  the  latter." 

"  \tell,  then,  I'll  have  it  Lord  I  what 
•  treaty  I'll  move  for  with  Portugal,  to  let 
ta  have  wine  cheap.  Wine,  you  know,  as 
Nivid  says,  gives  us  a  pleasant  counte- 
ance  :  and  oil,  I  forget  what  oil  does, — 
MS  over  the  decanter.  And  how  is  Sir 
btihur,  Charley  ?  A  fine  fellow,  but  sadly 
feficient  in  the  knowledge  of  supplies. — 
bter  would  have  made  any  character  in 
le  eommiflsariat. — Bless  your  heart,  he 


pays  for  everything  here,  as  if  he  were  in 
Cheapsidc." 

"  How  absurd,  to  be  sure ! " 

**  Isn't  it,  though  ?  that  was  not  my 
way,  when  I  was  commissary-genei'al  about 
a  year  or  two  ago.  To  be  sure,  how  I  did 
puzzle  them  I  They  tried  to  audit  my  ac- 
counts ;  and  what  do  you  think  I  did  ?  I 
brought  them  in  three  thousand  pounds 
in  my  debt.    They  never  tried  on  that 

fame  any  more.  *  No !  no  ! '  said  the 
unta  ;  *  Beresford  and  Monsoon  are  great 
men,  and  must  be  treated  with  respect.' 
Do  you  think  we'd  let  them  search  our 
pockets  ?  But  the  rogues  doubled  on  ua, 
jif tor  all ;  they  sent  us  to  the  northwarf, — 
a  poor  country — " 

"  So  that,  except  a  little  common-place 

Eillage  of  the  convents  and  nunneries,  you 
ad  little  or  nothing  ?" 

*'  Exactly  so  ;  and  then  I  got  a  great 
shock  about  that  time,  that  affected  my 
spirits  for  a  considerable  while." 

**  Indeed,  Major  !  some  illness  ?" 

**  No,  I  was  Quite  well ;  but — Lord  ! 
how  thirsty  it  makes  me  to  think  of  it  I 
my  throat  is  absolutely  parched, — I  was 
near  being  hanged  ! " 

*' Hanged!" 

*'  Yes.  Upon  my  life  it's  true — very 
horrible,  ain't  it  ?  It  had  a  great  effect 
upon  my  nervous  system  ;  and  they  never 
thought  of  any  little  pension  to  me,  as  a 
recompense  for  my  sufferings." 

^'And  who  was  barbarous  enough  to 
think  of  such  a  thing,  Major  ?" 

**Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  himself;  none 
other,  Charley." 

''Oh,  it  was  a  mistake,  Major,  or  a 
joke." 

'' It  was  devilish  hear  being  a  practical 
one,  though.  I'll  tell  you  how  it  occurred. 
After  the  battle  of  Vimeira,  the  brigade  to 
which  I  was  attached  had  their  heaa-quar- 
ters  at  Sun  Pictro,  a  large  convent  where 
all  the  church  plate  for  miles  around  was 
stored  up  for  safety.  A  sergeant's  guard 
was  accordingly  stetioncd  over  the  refec- 
tory, and  every  precaution  taken  to  pre- 
vent pillage,  Sir  Arthur  himself  having 
given  particular  orders  on  the  8u})ject. 
Well,  somehow, — I  never  could  find  out 
how, — but,  in  leaving  the  place,  all  the 
wagons  of  our  brigade liad  got  some  trifling 
articles  of  small  value  scattered,  as  it  might 
be,  among  their  stores — gold  cups,  silver 
candlesticks,  Virgin  Marys,  ivory  crucifix- 
es, saints'  eyes  set  in  topazes,  and  martyrs' 
toes  in  silveV  filagree,  and  a  hundred  other 
similar  things. 

**  One  of  these  confounded  bullock-cars 
broke  down  just  at  tUc  \u\^\^  ol  NJc^a  "ttt^ 
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wliere  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  stand- 
ing with  his  staflE  to  watch  the  troops  de- 
file, and  out  rolled,  among  bread  rations 
and  salt  beef,  a  whole  avalanche  of  pre- 
cious relics  and  church  ornaments.  EvBrj 
one  stood  aghast :  Never  was  there  such  a 
misfortune. '  No  one  endeavored  to  repair 
the  mishap^  but  all  looked  on  in  terrified 
amazement  as  to  what  was  to  follow. 

"'Who  has  the  command  of  this  de- 
tachment ? '  shouted  out  Sir  Arthur,  in  a 
voice  that  made  more  than  one  of  us  trem- 
ble. 

**  *  Monsoon,  your  Excellency — Major 
Monsoon,  of  the  Jrortuguese  brigade.' 

*'  *The  d — d  old  rogue  ! — ^I  know  him.' 
Upon  my  life  that's  what  he  said.  '  Hang 
him  up  on  the  spot,*  pointing  with  his  fin- 
ger as  he  spoke  ; '  we  shall  see  if  this  prac- 
tice cannot  be  put  a  stop  to.'  And  with 
these  words  he  rode  leisurely  away,  as  if 
he  had  been  merely  ordering  dinner  for  a 
small  party. 

"  When  I  came  un  to  the  place,  the  hal- 
berts  were  fixed,  and  Gronow,  with  a  com- 
pany of  the  Fusiliers,  under  arms  beside 
them. 

"  *  Devilish  sorry  for  it,  Major,'  said  he. 
'  It's  confoundedly  unpleasant,  but  can't  be 
helped.  We've  got  orders  to  see  you 
hanged  !' 

"Faith,  it  was  just  so  he  said  it,  tapping 
his  snuff-box  as  he  spoke,  and  looking 
carelessly  about  him.  Now  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fixed  halberts  and  the  Provost- 
Marshal,  I'd  not  have  believed  him ;  but 
one  glance  at  them,  and  another  at  the 
bullock-cart  with  all  the  holy  imagtBs,  told 
me  at  once  what  had  happened. 

"  *  He  only  means  to  irighten  me  a  lit- 
tle ?  Isn't  that  all,  Gronow  ?'  cried  I/in 
a  supplicating  voice. 

"  'Very  possibly,  Major,'  said  he  ;  'but 
I  must  execute  my  orders.' 

"  *  You'll  surely  not — '  Before  I  could 
finish,  up  came  Dan  Mackinnon,  cantering 
smartly.  'Going  to  hang  old  Monsoon> 
eh,  Gronow  ?    What  fun  !' 

"  '  Ain't  it,  though  1 '  said  I,  half  blub- 
bering. 

"  '  Well,  if  you're  a  good  Catholic,  you 
may  have  your  choice  of  a  saint,  for,  by 
Jupiter  )  there's  a  strong  muster  of  them 
here.'  This  cruel  allusion  was  made  in 
reference  to  the  gold  and  ailver  effigies 
that  lav  scattered  about  the  highway. 

"  '  Dan,'  said  I,  in  a  whisper, '  intercede 
for  me— do,  like  a  good,  kind  fellow.  You 
have  influence  with  Sir  Arthur.' 

"  '  You  old  sinner,'  said  he, '  it's  useless.' 

"'Dan,  I'll  forgive  you  the  fifteen 
pounds.' 


"'That  you  owe  me,'  said  Dan,1iragli- 
ing. 

'^  *  Who'll  ever  be  the  father  to  yon  I 
have  been  ?  Who'll  mix  your  punch  with 
burnt  Madeira,  when  I'm  gone  r '  said  I. 

"  *  Well,  really,  I  am  sorry  for  you, 
Monsoon.  I  say,  Gronow,  don^t  tuck  nim 
up  for  a  few  minutes  ;  I'll  speak  for  the 
old  villain,  and,  if  I  succeed,  I'll  ware  my 
handkerchief.' 

"  Well,  away  went  Dan  at  a  full  gallop. 
Gronow  sat  down  on  a  bank,  and  I  fidgeted 
about  in  no  very  enviable  frame  of  mind, 
the  confounded  Provost-Marshal  eyeing 
me  all  the  while. 

"'I  can  only  rive  you  five  minutes 
more,  Major,'  said  Gronow,  placing  his 
watch  beside  him  on  the  grass.  I  tried  to 
pray  a  little,  and  said  liiree  or  four  of  Sol- 
omon's proverbs,  ivhen  he  again  called  out, 
— *  There,  you  see  it  won't  do  I  Sir  Ar- 
thur is  shaking  his  head.' 

"  '  What's  that  waving  yonder  ? ' 

"  '  The  colors  of  the  6th  Foot. — Come, 
Major,  off  with  your  stock.' 

" '  Whei«  is  Dan  now — ^what  is  he  do- 
ing ? ' — ^for  I  could  see  nothing  myself. 

"  *  He's  riding  beside  Sir  Arthur.  They 
all  seem  laughing.^ 

" '  God  forgive  them  I  what  an  awful 
retrospect  this  will  prove  to  some  ol  them.' 

"  '  Time's  up  ! '  said  Gronow,  jumping 
up  and  replacibg  his  watch  in  his  pocket. 

"  '  Provost-llarshal,  be  quick  now — ' 

"  '  Eh  I  what's  that  f— there  I  see  it 
waving  I — ^there's  a  shout,  too  1 ' 

"  *  Ay,  by  Jove  !  so  it  is  ;  well,  you're 
saved  this  time.  Major— that's  the  sinu^' 

"  So  saying,  Gronow  formed  his  fellows 
in  line  and  resumed  his  march  quite  ooollv, 
leaving  me  alone  on  the  roadside  to  me<fi* 
tate  over  martial  law  and  my  pemiGioos 
taste  for  relics. 

^^Well,  Charley,  this  ^ve  me  a  great 
shock,  and  I  think,  too,  it  must  have  had 
a  great  effect  upon  Sir  Arthur  himself ; 
but,  upon  my  life,  he  has  wonderful  nierves. 
I  met  him  one  day  afterward  at  dinner  in 
Lisbon ;  he  lookea  at  me  very  hard  for  a 
few  seconds — '  Eh,  Monsoon  I  Major  Mon- 
soon,  I  think  ?' 

"  '  Yes,  your  Excellency,'  said  I,  briefly : 
thinking  how  painful  it  must  be  for  kun 
to  meet  me« 

'* '  Thought  I  had  hanged  you — know  I 
intended  it — ^no  matter — a  glass  of  wine 
with  you-?' 

"  Upon  my  life,  that  was  all ;  how  easily 
some  people  can  forgive  th^Ikarives  I  Bat, 
Charley,  my  hearty,  we  are  getting  on 
slowly  with  the  tipple ;  are  tiiey  all  empty  ? 
80  they  are  I  let  us  make  a  sortie  on  ue 
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cellar ;  bring  a  candle  with  yon,  and  come 
along." 

We  had  acaicely  proceeded  a  few  steps 
fr<Hn  the  door,  when  a  most  Tociferons 
dound  of  mirth,  arising  from  a  neighbor- 
ing apartment,  arrested  oar  progress. 

''Are  the  Dons  so  conviyial,  Major  ?" 
said  I,  as  a  hearty  burst  of  laughter  broke 
f ordi  at  the  moment. 

''  Upon  my  life,  they  surprise  me;  I  begin 
to  fear  they  have  taken  some  of  our  wine." 

We  now  perceived  that  the  sounds*  of 
merriment  came  from  the  kitchen,  which 
opened  upon  a  little  court-yard.  Into  this 
we  crept  stealthily,  and  approaching  noise- 
lessly to  the  window,  obtained  a  peep  at 
the  scene  within. 

Around  a  blazing  fire,  over  which  hung 
by  a  chain  a  massive  iron  pot,  sat  a  goodly 
party  of  some  half-dosen  people.  One 
group  lay  in  dark  shadow,  but  the  others 
were  brilliantly  lighted  up  by  the  cheerful 
blaze,  and  showed  us  a  portly  Dominican 
friar,  with  a  beard  down  to  his  waist ;  a 
bnxom,  dark-eyed  girl  of  some  eighteen 
years ;  and  between  the  two,  most  com- 
fortably leaning  back,  with  an  arm  round 
each,  no  less  a  person  than  my  trusty  man, 
Mickey  Free. 

It  was  evident,  from  the  alternate  mo- 
tion of  his  head,  that  his  attentions  were 
evenly  divided  between  the  church  and  the 
fair  sex — although,  to  confess  the  truth, 
they  seemed  mucn  more  favorably  received 
by  the  latter  than  the  former — a  brown 
earthen  flagon  appearing  to  absorb  all  the 
worthy  monk's  thoughts  that  he  could 
spare  from  the  contemplation  of  heavenly 
objects. 

''.Mary,  my  darlin',  don't  be  looking  at 
me  that  way,  through  the  corner  of  your 
eye ; — ^I  know  you're  fond  of  me — but  the 
girls  always  was.  You  think  I'm  joking, 
but  troth  I  wouldn't  say  a  lie  before  the 
holy  man  beside  me;  sure  I  wouldn't, 
father  ?  " 

The  friar  grunted  out  something  in  re- 

Ely,  not  very  unlike,  in  sound  at  least,  a 
earty  anathema. 
''  Ah,  then,  isn't  it  yourself  has  the  illi- 
gant  time  of  it,  father  dear ! "  said  he, 
tapping  him  familiarly  upon  his  ample 
paunch,  ''and  nothing  to  trouble  you; 
the  best  of  divarsion  wherever  you  go,  and 
whether  its  Badahos  or  Ballykilruddery, 
it's  all  one;  the  women  is  fond  of  ye. 
Father  Murphy,,  the  coadjutor  in  Scanfl, 
was  just  such  another  as  yourself,  and  he'd 
coax  the  birdu  ofE  the  trees  with  the  tonrae 
of  him.  Give  us  a  pull  at  the  pipkin  oe* 
fore  it's  all  gone,  and  I'll  give  you  a 
chant." 


With  this  he  seized  the  jar,  and  drained 
it  to  the  bottom  ;  the  smack  of  his  lips  as 
he  concluded,  and  the  disappointed  look 
of  the  friar,  as  he  peered  into  the  vessel, 
throwing  tiie  others,  once  more,  into  a 
loud  burst  of  laughter. 

'*And  now,  your  rev'rance,  a  good 
chorus  is  all  I'll  ask,  and  you'll  not  refuse 
it  for  the  honor  of  the  church." 

So  saying,  he  turned  a  look  of  most  droll 
erDression  upon  the  monk,  and  began  the 
following  ditty,  to  the  air  of 
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"What  an  illegant  life  a  friar  leads. 

With  a  fat  round  paunch  before  him  ; 
He  mutten  a  prayer  and  counts  his  beads, 

And  all  the  women  adore  him. 
It's  little  he's  troubled  to  work  or  think, 

Wherever  devotion  leads  him  : 
A  *  pater '  pays  for  his  dinner  and  drink. 

For  the  diurch— good  luck  to  her  1— feeds  him. 

«  From  the  oow  in  the  field  to  the  pig  in  the  sty, 

From  the  maid  to  the  lady  in  satm. 
They  tremble,  wherever  he  turns  an  eye  ; 

BCe  can  talk  to  the  devil  in  Latin  I 
fie's  mighty  seyere  to  the  ugly  and  ould. 

And  curses  like  mad  when  he's  near  'em  ; 
But  one  beautiful  trait  of  him  I've  been  toulO, 

The  innocent  craytores  don't  fear  him. 

"It's  little  for  spirits  or  ghosts  he  cares  ; 

For  'tis  true  as  the  world  supposes, 
With  an  ave  he'd  make  them  march  down-stairs, 

Av  they  dared  to  show  their  noeea. 
The  devil  himself  s  afraid,  tis  said, 

And  dares  not  to  deride  him  : 
For  *  anffels  make  each  ni^ht  his  bed. 

And  then — lie  down  beside  him.' " 

A  perfect  burst  of  laughter  from  Mon- 
soon prevented  my  hearing  how  Mike^s 
minstrelsy  succeeded  within  doors ;  but, 
when  I  looked  again,  I  found  that  the  friar 
had  decamped,  leaving  the  field  open  to  his 
rival — ^a  circumstance,  I  could  plainly  per- 
ceive, not  disliked  by  either  party. 

**Come  back,  Charley — ^that  villain  of 
yours  has  given  me  the  cramn,  standing 
here  on  the  cold  pavement.  We'll  have  a 
little  warm  posset — very  small  and  thin,  as 
they  say  in  Tom  Jones — and  then  to  bed." 

Notwithstanding  the  abstemious  inten- 
tions of  the  Major,  it  was  daybreak  ere  we 
separated,  and  neither  party  m  a  condition 
for  performing  upon  the  tight-rope. 


CHAPTER  LV. 


THK  LEGION. 


My  services,  while  with  the  Legion,  were 
of  no  very  distinguished  character,  and  re* 
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iquiire  no  lengthened  chronicle.  Their 
great  feat  of  arms,  the  repulse  of  an  adTanced 
^uard  of  Vietor's  corps,  had  taken  place 
the  very  morning  I  had  joined  them,  and 
the  ens^ing  month  was  passed  in  soft  re- 
pose upon  their  laurels. 

For  the  first  few  days,  indeed,  a  multi- 
plicitiy  of  cares  beset  tne  worthy  Major. 
There  was  a  dispatch  to  be  written  to 
Beredord — another  to  the  Supreme  Junta 
— a  letter  to  Wilson,  at  that  time  with  a 
corps  of  observation  to  the  eastward. 
There  were  some  wounded  to  be  looked  after 
— ^a  speech  to  be  made  to  the  conquering 
heroes  themselves — ^and,  lastly,  a  few  pris- 
oners were  taken,  whose  fate  seemed  cer- 
tainly to  partake  of  the  most  uncertain  of 
war's  proverbial  chances. 

The  dispatches  gave  little  trouble  :  with 
some  very  sjight  alterations,  the  great  origi- 
nalj  alreadv  sent  forward  to  Sir  Arthur, 
served  as  a  basis  far  the  rest  The  wounded 
Wjdre  forwarded  to  Alcantara,  with  a  med- 
ical staff ;  to  Tvhom  Monsoon,  at  parting, 
pleasantly  hinted,  that  he  expected  to  see 
all  the  sick  at  their  duty  by  an  early  day,  or 
he  would  be  compelled  to  report  the  doc- 
tor^. The  speech,  which  was  intended  as  a 
kind  of  general  order,  he  deferred  for  some 
favorable  afternoon,  when  he  could  get  up 
his  Portuguese ;  and,  lastly,  came  the  pris- 
onersy  by  far  the  most  difficult  of  all  his 
cares.  As  for  the  few  common  soldiers 
taken,  they  gave  him  little  uneasiness  ;  as 
Sir  John  has  it^  they  were  "mortal  men, 
and  food  for  pow^der : ''  but  there  was  a 
staff-officer  among  them,  aiguilletted  and 
epanletted.  The  very  decorations  he  Wore 
were  no  common  temptation.  Now  the 
Major  deliberated  a  long  time  with  himself, 
whether  the  usages  of  modem  wai*  might 
not  admit  of  the  ancient^  time-honored 
practice  of  mnsom.  The  battle,  save  in 
glory,  had  been  singularly  unproductive- 
plunder  there  was  none^-the  few  ammuni- 
tion-wagons and  gun-carriages  were  worth 
little  or  nothing ;  so  that,  save  the  pris* 
oners,  nothing  remained.  It  was  late 
in  the  evening — the  mellow  hour  of  the 
Major's  meditations— when  he  ventured  to 
open  his  heart  to  me  upon  the  matter. 

"  I  was  lust  thinking,  Charley,  how  very 
superior .  tney  were  in  olden  time  to  us 
modems,  in  many  matters,  and  nothing  more 
than  in  their  treatment  of  prisoners.  They 
never  took  them  away  from  their  friends 
and  country ;  they  always  ransomed  them 
— if  they  had  wherewithal  to  pay  their  way. 
So  good-natured — upon  my  life  it  was  a 
most  excellent  custom.  They  took  any  lit- 
tie  valuables  they  found  about  them,  and 
than  put  them  up  at  auction.    Moses  and 


Eleazar,  a  priest,  we  are  told,  took  every 
piece  of  gold,  and  their  wrought  jewels-^ 
meaning  their  watches  and  earrings.  You 
needn't  laugh,  they  all  wore  earnnga,  those 
fellows  did.  Now,  why  shouldn't  I  profit 
bv  their  good  example  ?  I  hare  taken  Agag 
tne  King  of  the  Amalekites — no,  bnt,  upon 
my  life,  I  hare  got  a  French  Major,  and  I'd 
let  him  go  for  fifty  doubloons." 

It  Was  not  without  much  laughing  and 
some  eloquenee  that  I  could  persuade 
Monsoon  that  Sir  Arthur's  military  notions 
might  not  accept  of  even  the  authority  of 
Moses ;  and,  as  our  head-quarters  were  at 
no  great  distance,  the  danger  of  snch  a 
step  as  be  meditated  was  too  considerable 
at  such  a  mdment. 

As  for  ourselves,  no  fatiguing  drills,  no 
harassing  field-days,  and  no  provoking  in- 
spections interfered  with  the  easy  current 
of  our  lives.  Foraging  parties  there  were, 
it  is  true,  and  some  occasional  outpost 
duir  was  performed ;  but  the  ofiQcers  for 
both  were  selected  with  a  tact  that  proved 
the  Major's  appreciation  of  character ;  for 
while  the  gay  joyous  fellow  that  sung  a 
jovial  song  and  loved  his  liquor  was  certain 
of  being  entertained  at  head-quarters,  the 
less-gifted  and  less-consenial  spirit  had  the 
happiness  of  scouring  the  country  for  for- 
a^,  and  presenting  nimself  as  a  tai^et  to 
a  French  rifle. 

My  own  endeavors  to  fulfill  my  instruct 
tions  met  with  but  little  encouragement  or 
support ;  and,  although  I  labored  hard  at 
my  task,  I  must  confess  that  the  soil  was 
a  most  ungi*ateful  one.  The  cavalry  were, 
it  is  true,  composed  mostly  of  young  fel* 
lows  well  appointed,  and  in  most  cases 
well  mounted ;  but  a  more  disorderly, 
careless^  undisciplined  set  of  good*hmnored 
fellows  never  formed  a  corps  in  the  world. 

Monsoon's  opinions  were  felt  in  cv^y 
branch  of  the  service,  from  the  adjutant 
to  the  drumboy-^the  same  reckless,  indo- 
lent, plunder-loving  spirit  prevailed  OTery- 
whcra  And  althougl),  under  fire,  they 
showed  no  lack  of  gallantry  or  conra^, 
the  moment  of  danger  ^passed,  discipline 
departed  with  it,  and  their  only  conc^tion 
of  benefiting  by  a  victory  consisted  in  the 
amount  of  pillage  that  resulted  from  it. 

From  time  to  time  the  rumors  of  great 
events  reached  us.  Wo  he«*d  that  Soult, 
having  succeeded  in  reorganiiing  his 
beaten  army,  was,  in  conjunction  with 
N'ey's  corps,  returning  from  th«  north : 
that  the  Marshals  were  consolidating  their 
forces  in  the  neighborhood  *of  Tauivera, 
and  that  King  Joseph  himself,  at  the  head 
of  a  large  army,  had  mafohed  for  Madrid. 

Menacing  as  such  an  aspect  of  aflairs 
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was,  it  had  little  disturbed  the  Majot's 
equanimity ;  and  when  our  advanced  posts 
reported  daily  the  intelhffence  that  the 
French  were  in  retreat^  ne  oared  little 
with  what  objeot  of  concentrating  they 
retired,  provided  the  interval  between  lis 
grew  gradually  wider.  His  speculations 
upon  the  future  were  singularly  prophetic* 
** You'll  see,'  Charley,  what  will  happen; 
<>ld  Cuesta  will  pursue  them,  ana  get 
thrashed.  The  English  will  come  up,  and« 
perhaps  get  thrashed  too ;  but  we^God 
bless  US  I — are  only  a  small  force,  partially 
organised  and  ill  to  depend  on  ;  we'll  go 
Tip  the  mountains  till  all  is  over ! "  Thus 
did  the  Major's  discretion  not  only  extend 
to  the  avoidance  of  danger,  but  he  actually 
disqualified  himself  from  even  making  its 
lAcquaintance. 

Meanwhile  our  operations  consisted  in 
making  easy  marches  to  Almarez,  halting 
ivherever  the  commissariat  reported  a  well* 
stocked  cellar  or  wel^f  umished  hen-roost ; 
taking  the  primrose  path  in  life,  and  being, 
in  the  words  of  the  Major^  '^contented 
and  grateful,  even  amid  great  perils  I^' 


CHAPTER  LVL 

THB  DBPABT1TBB. 

Ok  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  July,  a 
dispatch  reached  us  announcing  that  Sir 
ArUinr  Wellesley  had  taken  up  his  head* 
quarters  at  Placentia,  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  with  Cuesta,  then  at  Casa 
del  Puerto,  and  orderinj^  me  immediately 
to  repair  to  the  Spanish  head^qnarters, 
and  await  Sir  Arthur's  arrival,  to  make 
my  report  upon  the  effective  state  of  our 
coi*p8.  As  for  me,  I  was  heartily  tired  of 
the  inaction  of  my  present  life,  and/  much 
88  I  relished  the  eccentricities  of  my  friend 
the  Major,  longed  ardently  fo7  a  different 
sphere  of  action. 

Not  so  Monsoon  ;  the  prospect  of  active 
employment,  and  the  thougnts  of  being 
left  once  more  alone-*-for  his  Portuguese 
staff  sAorded  him  little  society-^epi^ssed 
him  greatly,  and,  as  the  hour  of  my  de- 
parture drew  near,  he  appealed  lower  in 
spirits  than  I  had  ever  seen  him. 

**I  shfdl  be  rery  lonely  without  you, 
Charley,''  said  he,  with  a  si^h,  as  we  sat 
the  last  evening  together  beside  our  cheer-* 
ful  wood  fire.  ^^  I  have  little  intercourse 
with  the  Dons ;  for  my  Portuguese  is  none 
of  the  best,  and  onlv  comes  when  the  even- 
ing is  far  advanced ;  and,  besides,  the  viU 
lains,  I  fear,  may  remember  the  sherry 


affair.     Two  of  my  present  staff  were  with 
me  then." 

*^  Is  that  the  stoir  Power  so  often  allud- 
ed to,  Major,  the  Sinff  of  Spain's—?" 

"  There,  Charley,  hush — be  cautious, 
my  boy.  I'd  rather  not  speak  about  that 
till  we  get  amongst  our  own  fellows." 

**  Just  as  you  like.  Major ;  but,  do  you 
know,  I  have  a  strong  curiosity  to  hear  the 
narrative." 

'*If  I'm  not  mistaken,  there  is  some 
one  listening  at  the  door — ^gently — thaf  s  it, 
eh?" 

'^  No,  we  are  perfectly  alone  ;  the  night^s 
early— who  knows  when  we  shall  have  as 
<)uiet  an  hoar  again  together  ?  Let  me  hear 
it,  by  all  means." 

"  Well,  I  don't  care  ;  the  thing,  Heaven 
knows  1  is  tolerably  well  known  ;  so,  if 
you'll  amuse  yourself  making  a  devil  of  the 
turkey's  legs  there,  I'll  tell  you  the  story. 
It's  very  snort,  Charley,  and  there's  no 
moral ;  so  you're  not  likely  to  repeat  it." 

So  saying,  the  Major  filled  up  his  glass, 
drew  a  little  closer  to  the  fire,  and  began  : 

**  When  the  French  troops  under  Laborde 
were  marching  upon  Alcobaca^  in  concert 
with  Loison's  corns,  I  was  ordered  to.  con- 
vey a  very  valuable  present  of  sherry  the 
Duo  d'Albuquerque  was  making  to  the  Su- 
preme Junta — no  less  than  ten  hogsheads 
of  the  best  sherry  the  royal  cellars  of  Ma- 
drid had  formerly  contained. 

**  It  was  stored  in  the  San  Vincente  con- 
vent ;  and  the  Junta^  knowing  a  little 
about  monkish  tastes  and  the  wants  of  the 
church,  prudently  thought  it  would  be 
quite  as  well  at  Lisbon.  I  was  according- 
ly ordered  with  a  sufficient  force  to  pro*' 
vide  for  its  safe-conduct  and  secure,  arri- 
val,  and  set  out  upon  my  march  one  lovely, 
nioming  in  April  with  my  precious  con- 
voy. 

*•  I  don't  know,  I  never  could  under- 
stand, why  temptations  are  thrown  in  our 
way  in  this  life,  except  for  the  pleasure  of 
yielding  to  them.  As  for  me,  I'm  a  stoic 
when  there's  nothing  to  be  hod  ;  but,  let 
me  get  a  soent  of  a  well-kept  haunch,  the 
odor  of  a  wine«*>bin  once  m  my  nose,  I 
forget  everything  exc^t  appropriation.-— 
That  bone  smells  deliciously,  Charley ;  a 
little  garlic  would  improve  it  vastly. 

''  Our  road  lay  through  cross  paths  and 
mountain  tracts — for  the  French  were 
scouring  the  country  on  every  side— and 
my  feUows,  only  twenty  lUtogetber,  trem- 
bled at  the  very  name  of  them ;  so  that 
our  only  chance  was  to  avoid  falling  in 
with  any  forage  parties.  We  journeyed 
along  for  several  days,  rarely  nmking  more 
than  a  few  leagnes  between  sunriae  and 
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snnsct,  a  scont  always  in  advanco  to  assure 
us  that  all  was  safe.  The  road  was  a  lone- 
some one,  and  the  way  weary — ^for  I  had 
no  one  to  sj^eak  to  or  converse  with — so  I 
fell  into  a  kind  of  musing  fit  about  the 
old  wine  in  tlie  great  brown  casks.  I 
thought  on  Its  luscious  flavor,  its  rich  straw 
tint,  its  oily  look  as  it  flowed  into  the 

f;lass,  the  mellow  after-t^iste,  wanning  the 
leart  as  it  went  down,  and  I  absolutely 
thought  I  could  smell  it  through  the 
wood. 

**  How  I  longed  to  broach  one  of  them, 
if  it  were  only  to  see  if  my  dreams  about 
it  were  correct  '  Maybe  it's  brown  sherry/ 
thought  I,  *  and  I  am  all  wrong.*  This 
was  a  very  distressing  reflection.  I  men- 
tioned it  to  the  Portuguese  In tendant,  who 
traveled  with  us  as  a  Kind  of  supercargo  ; 
but  the  villain  only  grinned,  and  said  some- 
thing about  the  Junta  and  the  galleys  for 
life  :  so  I  did  not  recur  to  it  afterward. 
Well,  it  was  upon  the  third  evening  of  our 
march  that  the  scout  reported  that  at  Meri- 
da,  about  a  league  distant,  lie  liad  fallen  in 
with  an  English  cavalry  regiment,  who 
were  on  their  march  to  the  northei*n  prov- 
inces, and  remaining  tliat  night  in  the  vil- 
lage. As  soon,  thercfoi'e,  as  I  had  made 
all  my  arrangements  for  the  night,  I  took 
a  fresh  horse,  and  cantered  over  to  have  a 
look  at  my  countrymen,  and  hear  the  news. 
When  I  arrived  it  was  dark  night ;  but  I 
was  not  long  in  flnding  out  our  fellows. 
They  were  the  11th  Light  Dragoons,  com- 
manded by  my  old  friend  Bows,  and  with 
as  jolly  a  mess  as  any  in  the  service. 

'*  Before  half  an  hour's  time  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  them,  hearing  all  about  the  cam- 
paign, and  telling  them  in  return  about  my 
convoy — dilating  upon  the  (pialities  of  the 
wine,  as  if  I  had  been  drinking  it  every 
day  at  dinner. 

**  We  had  a  very  mellow  night  of  it,  and 
before  four  o'clock  the  senior  major  and 
four  captains  were  under  the  table,  and  all 
the  subs,  in  a  state  unprovided  for  by  the 
articles  of  war.  So  I  thought  I'd  bo  go- 
ing, and,  wishing  the  sober  ones  a  good-by, 
set  out  on  my  road  to  join  my  own  party. 

**I  had  not  gone  above  a  hundred  yards 
when  I  heard  some  one  running  after,  and 
calling  out  my  name. 

"  *  1  say,  Monsoon  ;  Major,  confound  you, 
pull  up.* 

'*  *^  Well,  what's  the  matter  ?  has  any 
more  lush  tunied  up  ?  *  inquired  I,  for  we 
had  drank  the  tap  (try  when  I  left 

"*Not  a  drop,  old  fellow!'  said  he; 
'.but  I  was  thinking  of  what  you've  been 
Bajmg  about  that  sherry.' 

''Mrell!    What  then?* 


"  *  Why^  I  want  to  know  how  we  conM 
get  a  taste  of  it  ? ' 

"  You'd  better  get  elected  one  of  the 
Cortes,'  said  I,  laughing ;  '  for  it  does  not 
seem  likely  you'll  do  so  in  any  other  way.' 

***rm  not  so  sui-e  of  that,*  said  he, 
smiling.  ^  What  road  do  you  travel  to- 
morrow ? ' 

"  *  By  Cavalhos  and  Reina.' 

**  *  Whereabouts  may  you  happen  to  be 
toward  sunset  ?' 

'^ '  I  fear  we  shall  be  in  the  mountains,' 
said  I,  with  a  knowing  look,  '  where  am* 
buscades  and  surprise  pai'ties  would  be 
highly  dangerous.' 

**  *  And  your  party  consists  of—?* 

"  *  About  twenty  Portuguese,  all  ready 
to  run  at  the  first  shot.' 

"  '  I'll  do  it,  Monsoon  I  I'll  be  hanged  il 
I  don't* 

*•  *  But,  Tom,*  said  I,  *  don't  make  any 
blunder ;  only  blank  cartridge,  my  boy.' 

"  *  Honor  bright  I*  cried  he ;  *your  fel- 
lows are  armed,  of  coui^se  ? ' 

"  *  Never  think  of  that ;  they  may  shoot 
each  other  in  the  confusion  ;  but,  if  you 
only  make  plenty  of  noise  coming  on,  they'll 
never  wait  for  you.* 

*'*  What  capital  fellows  they  must  be!' 

"  *  Crack  troops,  Tom  ;  so  don't  hurt 
them  :  and  now,  good-night.* 

"As  I  canter^  oflif,  1  began  to  think 
over  O'Flaherty's  idea,  and,  upon  my  life. 
I  didn't  half  like  it :  he  was  a  reckless 
devil-may-care  fellow,  and  it  was  just  as 
likely  he  would  really  put  his  scheme  into 
practice. 

**  When  morning  broke,  however,  we  got 
under  way  again,  and  I  amused  myself  all 
the  forenoon  in  detailing  stories  of  French 
cruelty  ;  so  that,  before  we  had  marched 
ten  miles,  there  Wiis  not  a  man  amongst  us 
not  ready  to  run  at  the  slightest  sound  of 
attack  on  any  side.     As  evening  was  falling 
we  reached  Morento,  a  little  mountain  pass 
which  follows  the  course  of  a  small  river, 
and  where,  in  many  places,  the  mule-carti 
had  barely  space  enough  to  rasa  between 
the  cliflFs  and  the  stit^am.    ^  What  a  place 
for  Tom   OTlaherty   and  his   foragers  1' 
thought  I,  as  wo  entered  the  little  moon- 
tain  gorge  ;  but  all  was  silent  as  the  grave; 
except  the  tramp  of  our  party,  not  a  sonnd 
was  lieard.     There  was  something  soleoin 
and  still  in  the  great  brown  mountain,  ris- 
ing like  vast  walls  on  either  side,  with  a 
narrow  streak  of  gi*ay  sky  at  top,  and  in 
the  dark  sluggish  stream,  that  seemed  to 
awe  us,  and  no  one  spoke ;  the  muleteer 
ceased  his  merry  song,  and  did  not  orack 
or  flourish  his  long  whip  as  before^  bat 
chid  his  beasts  in  a  hau-mnttered  toio^ 
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and  urged  them  faster,  to  reach  the  yillf^e 
before  niffhtfall. 

'^  Egad,  somehow,  I  felt  uneommoniy  un* 
comfortable ;  I  could  not  diyest  my  mind 
of  the  impression  that  some  disaster  was 
impending,  and  I  wished  O'Flaherty  and 
his  project  in  a  very  warm  climate.  ^  He'll 
attack  us,'  thought  I,  ^ where  we  can't 
run  ;  fair  play  forever ;  but,  if  they  are 
not  able  to  get  away,  even  the  militia  will 
fight'  However,  the  evening  crept  on, 
and  no  sign  of  his  coming  appeared  on  any 
side,  and,  to  my  sincere  satisfaction,  I  could 
see,  about  half  a  league  distant,  the  twink- 
ling light  of  the  little  village  where  we 
were  to  halt  for  the  night  It  was  just  at 
this  time  that  a  scout  f  had  sent  out  some 
few  hundred  yards  in  advance  came  gallop- 
ing up,  almost  breathless. 

**  *  The  French,  captain  ;  the  French  are 
upon  us!'  said  he,  with  a  face  like  a 
ghost 

"  *  Whew  !  Which  way  ?  how  many  ? ' 
said  I,  not  at  all  sure  that  he  might  not  be 
telling  the  truth. 

•*  *t5omin^  in  force !'  said  the  fellow  : 
*  dragoons  !  by  this  road.' 

**  *  Dragoons  ?  By  this  road  ? '  repeated 
every  man  of  the  party,  looking  ac  each 
other  like  men  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 

**  Scarcely  had  they  spoken,  when  we 
heard  the*aistant  noise  of  cavalry  advanc- 
ing at  a  brisk  trot.  Lord,  what  a  scene 
ensued  !  the  soldiers  ran  hither  and  thither 
like  frightened  sheep;  some  pulled  out 
erucifltes  and  began  to  say  their  prayers  ; 
others  fired  off  their  muskets  in  a  panic  ; 
the  mule-drivers  cut  their  traces,  and  en* 
deavored  to  get  away  by  riding ;  and  the 
Intendant  took  to  his  heels,  screaming  out 
to  usy  as  he  went,  to  fight  manfully  to  the 
last,  and  that  he'd  report  us  favorably  to 
the  Junta 

*'Just  at  this  moment,  the  dragoons 
came  in  sight ;  they  came  galloping  up, 
shouting  luce  madmen.  One  look  was 
enough  for  my  fellows ;  they  sprang  to 
their  legs  from  their  devotions  ;  fired  a  vol- 
ley straight  at  the  new  moon,  and  ran  like 
men. 

**  I  was  knocked  down  in  the  rush.  As 
I  regained  mv  legs,  Tom  O'Flaherty  was 
standing  beside  me,  laughing  like  mad. 

***Eh,  Monsoon  I  I've  kept  my  word, 
old  fellow  I  What  legs  they  have  I  we 
shall  make  no  prisoners,  that's  certain. — 
Now,  ladsy  here  it  is  !  put  the  horses  to, 
here.  We  shall  take  but  one.  Monsoon,  so 
that  your  gallant  defense  of  the  rest  will 
please  the  Junta.  Qood-night ;  good- 
night I  I  will  drink  your  health  every  night 
these  two  months.' 


'^  So  saying,  Tom  sprang  to  his  saddle, 
and  in  less  time  than  I've  been  telling  it 
the  whole  was  over,  and  I  sitting  by  myself 
in  the  gray  moonlight,  meditating  on  all  I 
saw,  and  now  and  then  shouting  for  my 
Portuguese  friends  to  come  back  again. 
They  came  in  time,  by  twos  and  threes,  and 
at  last  the  whole  party  reassembled,  and 
we  set  forth  again, — every  man,  from  the 
Intendant  to  the  drnmn^er,  lauding  my 
valor,  and  saying  that  Don  Monsoon  was  a 
match  for  the  Cid." 

''  And  how  did  the  Junta  behave  ?  " 

^'  Like  trumps,  Charley.  Made  me  a 
Knight  of  Battalha,  and  kissed  me  on  both 
cheeKs,  having  sent  twelve  dozen  of  the 
rescued  wine  to  my  quarters,  as  a  small 
testimony  of  their  esteem.  I  have  laughed 
very  often  at  it  since.  But,  hush  !  Char- 
ley.    What's  that  I  hear  without  there  ?" 

**  Oh,  it's  my  fellow  Mike.  He  asked 
my  leave  to  enfertain  his  friends  before 
parting,  and  I  perceive  he  is  delighting 
them  with  a  song." 

^  ^  But,  what  a  confounded  air  it  is  I  Are 
the  words  Hebrew  ?  " 

''Irish,  Major  ;  most  classicallrish,  too, 
ril  be  bound." 

"Irish  !  I've  heard  most  tongues;  but 
that  certainly  surprises  me.  Call  him  in, 
Charley,  and  let  us  have  the  canticle." 

In  a  few  minutes  more,  Mr.  Free  ap- 
peared in  a  state  of  very  satisfactory  eleva- 
tion, his  eyebrows  alternately  rising  and 
falling,  his  mouth  a  little  drawn  to  one  side, 
and  a  side  motion  in  his  knee-joints  that 
might  puzzle  a  physiologist  to  account 
for. 

''  A  sweet  little  song  of  yours,  Mike," 
said  the  Major;  '^a  very  sweet  thing  in- 
deed.    Wet  your  lips,  Mickey." 

''  Long  life  to  your  honor,  and  Master 
Charles  there  too,  and  them  that  belongs 
to  both  of  yez.  May  a  gooseberrv  skin  make 
a  nightcap  for  the  man  would  haim  either 
of  ye," 

'*  Thank  you,  Mike.  And  now  about 
that  song." 

"  It's  the  ouldest  tune  ever  was  sung," 
said  Mike^  with  a  hiccup,  ''  barring  Adam 
bad  a  taste  for  music  ;  but  the  words — the 
poethry  is  not  so  ould." 

''  And  how  comes  that  ?  " 

*'  The  poethry,  ye  see,  was  put  to  it  by 
one  of  my  ancesthors— he  was  a  great  in- 
venthor  m  times  past,  and  made  beautiful 
songs — and  ye'd  never  guess  what  it's  all 
about." 

**  Love,  mayhap  ?  "  quoth  Monsoon. 

''  Sorra  t^te  of  kissing  from  beginning 
to  end ." 

"  A  drinking  song  ?  "  said  I. 
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"  Wliiskj  18  never  mentioned.*' 
"Fighting  is  the  only  other  national 

Sastimc.  It  mnst  be  in  praise  of  sudden 
eath  ? '' 

*•  You're  out  again;  but  sure  you'd 
never  guess  it,"  said  Mike.  **  Wefi,  ye 
see,  here's  what  it  is.  It's  the  pmise  and 
glory  of  ould  Ireland  in  the  great  days 
thars  gone,  when  we  were  all  Phenayeeans 
and  Armenians,  and  when  we  worked  all 
manner  of  beautiful  contrivances  in  goold 
and  silver  ;  bracelets,  and  collars,  ana  tea- 
pots, illi^ant  to  look  at ;  and  read  Roosian 
and  Latin,  and  played  the  harp  and  the 
barrel-organ  ;  and  ate  and  drank  of  the 
best,  for  nothing  but  asking." 

"  Blessed  times,  upon  my  life  ! "  quoth 
the  Major;  '<  I  wish  we  had  them  back 


again. 


There's  more  of  your  mind,"  said  Mike, 
steadying  himself.  **  My  anccsthors  was 
gi'eat  people  in  tliem  days ;  and  sure  it  isn't 
in  my  present  situation  I'd  be  av  we  had 
them  back  again — sorra  bit,  faith  !  It  isn't, 
*  Come  here,  Mickey,  bad  luck  to  you, 
Mike ! '  or,  *  That  blackguaixl,  Mickey 
Free  I '  people'd  be  calling  me.  But  no 
matter  ;  here's  your  health  again,  Major 
Monsoon — " 

"Never  mind  vain  regrets,  Mike.  Let 
us  hear  your  song ;  the  Major  has  taken  a 
great  fancy  to  it" 

*'Ah,  then,  it's  joking  you  are,  Mister 
Charles,"  said  Mike,  affecting  an  air  of 
most  bashful  coyness. 

"By  no  means;  we  want  to  hear  you 
sing  it." 

**To  be  sure  we  do.  Sing  it  by  all 
means ;  never  be  ashamed.  King  David 
was  very  fond  of  singing — upon  my  life  he 
was." 

"  But  you'd  never  understand  a  word  of 
it,  sir." 

"  No  mattter ;  wo  know  what  it's  about. 
That's  the  way  with  the  Legion  ;  they 
don't  know  much  English,  but  they  gone- 
rally  guess  what  I'm  at." 

This  argument  seemed  to  satisfy  all  Mike's 
remaining  scruples,  so,  placing  himself  in 
an  attitude  of  considerable  pretension  as  to 
grace,  he  began,  with  a  voice  of  no  very 
measured  compass,  an  air  of  which,  nei- 
ther by  name  nor  otherwise,  can  I  give  any 
conception  ;  my  i)rincipal  amusement  being 
derived  from  a  tol-de-rol  chorus  of  the  Ma- 
jor, which  concluded  each  verse,  and,  in- 
deed, in  a  lower  key,  accompanied  the 
singer  throughout 

Since  that  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 

a  free-and-easy  translation  of  the  lyric  ;  but 

in  my  anxiety  to  preserve  the  meter  and 

something  ot  the  spirit  oi  t\ie  ong^mal,  I 


have  made  several  blunders  and  manyan*- 
chronisms.  Mr.  Free,  however,  prononnoei 
my  version  a  good  one ;  and  the  world 
must  take  his  word  till  some  more  worthy 
translator  shall  have  consigned  it  to  im- 
mortal verse. 

With  this  apology,  therefore,  I  present 
Mr.  Free's  song  : 

Air— «iVa  Ouilloch  y*  Oouleti.'' 


a 


Oh  t  once  we  were  illi^t  pcnople. 

Though  we  now  live  m  cabins  of  mud  ; 
And  the  land  that  ye  see  from  the  steeple 

Belonged  to  us  aU  from  the  Flood. 
My  father  was  then  King  of  Connaught, 

Aly  grand-aunt  Viceroy  of  Tralee  ; 
But  the  Sassenach  came,  and,  signs  on  % 

The  devil  an  acre  have  we. 


**  The  least  of  us  then  were  all  earls^ 
And  jewels  we  wore  without  name ; 

We  drank  punch  out  of  rubies  and  pearls- 
Mr.  Petne  can  tell  vou  the  same. 

But,  except  some  turf  mold  and  potatoes, 
There's  nothing  our  own  we  can  call ; 

And  the  English— bad  luck  to  them  I— hate  u^ 
Because  we*ve  more  fun  than  them  all  I 

**  My  grand-aunt  was  niece  to  St.  Kevin, 
Tnat*s  the  reason  my  name's  Mickey  Free  1 
Priest's  nieces — but  sure  he's  in  heaven. 

And  his  failings  is  nothin*  to  meu 
And  we  still  might  get  on  without  doctocii 

If  they'd  let  tne  ould  Island  alone  \ 
And  if  purple  men,  priests,  and  tithe-procton. 
Were  crammed  down  the  great  gun  of  Atk- 
lone." 

As  Mike's  melody  proceeded,  the  MajVB 
thorongh  bass  waxed  beautifully  less— now 
and  then,  it's  true,  roused  by  some  mo* 
mentary  strain,  it  swelled  upward  in  fall 
chorus,  but  griidually  these  passing  flights 

f^rew  rarer,  and  finally  all  ceased,  save  a 
ong,  low,  droning  sound,  like  thee:«pirine 
sigh  of  a  wearied  bagpipe.  His  fingers  still 
continued  mechanically  to  beat  time  upon 
the  table,  and  still  his  head  nodded  snn- 
patheticallv  to  the  music  ;  his  eyelidi 
closed  in  sleep,  and,  as  the  last  verse  con- 
cluded, a  full-drawn  snore  announced  that 
Monsoon,  if  not  in  the  land  of  dreams, 
was,  at  least,  in  a  happy  oblivion  of  all 
terrestrial  concerns,  ana  caring  as  little  for 
the  woes  of  green  Erin  and  the  altered  fo^ 
tunes  of  the  Free  family  as  any  8axon  that 
ever  oppressed  them. 

There  he  sat,  the  finished  decanter  and 
empty  goblet  testifying  that  his  labors  had 
only  ceased  from  the  pressure  of  necessity ; 
but  the  broken,  half-uttered  words  that 
fell  from  his  lins  evinced  that  he  reposrf 
on  the  last  bottle  of  the  series. 

y  Oh,  thin  I  he's  a  fine  old  gentleman,* 
^said  Mike,  after  a  pause  of  some  minata^ 
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dmiiiff  which  he  had-  been  oontempIatiDg 
the  Major  with  all  the  caritioal  *  a<Hiineii 
Chantrey  or  Ganoya  would  have  bestowed, 
upon  an  antique  statue—-''  a  fine  ould  gen- 
tleman,  every  inch  of  him;  and  it's  the  mas- 
ter would  like  to  have  him  up  at  the  castle/' 

''  Quite  true,  Mike  :  but  let  us  not  for* 
get  the  road.  Look  to  the  cattle,  and  be 
ready  to  start  within  an  hour." 

mien  he  left  the  room  for  this  purpose, 
I  endeavored  to  shake  the  Major  into  mo- 
mentary consciousness  ere  we  parted. 

"  Major,  Major,"  said  I,  "  time  is  up. 
I  must  start." 

'^Yes,  it's  all  tifue»  your  Excellency; 
they  pillaged  a  little ;  and,  if  they  did 
change  their  facings,  there  was  a  gi*eat 
temptation.  All  the  red  velvef  they  found 
in  the  churches — " 

"  Good-by,  old  fellow,  good-by  I" 

«'  Stand  at  ease  ! " 

''  Gan%  unfortunately,  yet  awhile :  so 
farewelL  I'll  make  a  capital  report  ol  the 
Legion  to  Sir  Arthur;  shall  I  add  any- 
thing particularly  from  yourself  ? '' 

This,  and  the  shake  that  accompanied 
it,  aroused  him  :  he  started  up,  and  look- 
ed about  him  for  a  few.  seconds  . 

**  Eh,  Charley  !  You  didn't  aay  Sir  Ar- 
thur was  here,  did  you  ?  " 

*^  No,  Major ;  don't  be  frightened ;  he's 
many  »  league  off.  I  asked  if  you  had 
anything  to  say  when  I  met  him  ?  " 

^'  Oh  yes,  Charley;  Tell  him  we're  cajp- 
ital  troops  in  our  own  little  way  in  the 
mountains ;  would  never  do  in  pitched 
battles ;  skirmishing's  our  forte ;  and,  for 
catting  off  stragglers  or  sacking  a  town, 
back  tnem  at  any  odds»" 

**  Yes^  yesy  I  know  all  that :  you've  noth- 
ing more  ?  " 

'^  Nothing,"  said  he,  once  more  closing 
his  eyes  and  crossing  his  hands  before  him; 
while  his  lips  continued  to  muttet*  on, 
''  Nothing  more — except  yott  may  say  from 
me,-^he  knows  me.  Sir  Arthur  doesi  Tell 
him  to  guard  himself  from  intemperance : 
a  fine  fellow  if  he  wouldn't  drink/* 

''You  horrid  old  humbug,  what  non- 
sense are  you  muttering  tiiere  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  Solomon  says,  *  Who  hath 
red  eyes  and  carbuncles  ? ' — they  that  mix 
their  hish.  Pure  Sneyd  never  injured  any 
one^  Tell  him  so  from  me :  it's  an  old 
man's  advice,  and  I  have  drunk  some  hogs- 
heads of  it*" 

With  .these  words  he  ceased  to  speak, 
while  his  bead,  falling  gently  forward  upon 
his  chest,  proclaimed  him  sound  asleep* 

''Adieu  !  then,  for  the  last  time,"  said 
I,  slapping  him  gently  on  the  shoulder; 
"  an^  now  for  the  roaa." 


CHAPTEB  LVIL 


CU»TA. 


Thb  second  day  of  our  journey  was 
drawing  to  a  close  as  we  came  in  view  of 
the  Spanish  army. 

The  position  they  occupied  was  an  un- 
dulating plain  beside  the  Tdtar  river :  the 
country  presented  no  striking  feature  of 
picturesque  beauty  ;  but  the  scene  before 
us  needed  no  such  aid  to  make  it  one  of 
the  most  interesting  kind.  From  the  little 
mountain  path  we  traveled,  we  beheld  be- 
neath a  force  of  thiHy  thousand  men 
drawn  up  in  battle  array  ;  dense  colnmntf 
of  infantry  alternating  with  sauadrons  of 
horse  or  dark  masses  of  artillery  dotted 
the  wide  plain,  the  bright  steel  glittering 
in  the  rich  sunset  of  a  July  evening,  when 
not  a  breath  of  air  was  stiiTing :  tlic  very 
banners  hung  down  listlessly,  and  not  a 
sound  broke  the  solemn  stillness  of  the 
hour.  All  was  silent :  so  impressive  and 
so  strange  was  the  speciade  of  a  vast  army 
thus  resting  mutely  under  aims,  Uiat  1 
reined  in  my  horse  and  almost  doubted  the 
reality  of  the  scene  as  I  gassed  upon  it 
The  dark  shadows  of  the  tall  mountain 
were  falling  across  the  valley,  and  a  stai*ry 
sky  was  already  replacing  the  ruddy  glow 
of  sunset  as  we  reached  the  plain  ;  but  still 
no  change  took  place  in  the  position  of  the 
Spanish  army. 

"  Who  goes  there  ?  "  cried  a  hoarse  voice 
as  we  issued  from  the  mountain  gorge,  and 
in  a  moment  we  found  ourselves  surround- 
ed by  an  outpost  party.  Having  explain- 
ed, as  well  as  I  was  able,  who  I  was  and 
for  what  reason  I  was  there,  \  proceeded  to 
accompany  the  officer  toward  the  camp. 

On  my  way  thither  I  learned  the  reason 
of  the  singular  display  of  troops  which 
had  been  so  puzzling  to  me.  From  an 
early  hour  of  that  day  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley's  arrival  had  been  expected,  and  old 
Cuesta  had  drawn  up  his  men  for  inspec- 
tion, and  remained  thus  for  several  hours 
patiently  awaiting  his  coming  ;  he  himself 
overwhelmed  witn  yeans  and  infirmity,  sit- 
ting upon  his  horse  the  entire  time. 

As  it  was  not  necessary  that  I  should  be 
presented  to  the  general,  my  report  being 
for  the  ear  of  Sir  Arthur  himself,  I  wil- 
lingly availed  myself  of  the  hospitality 
proffered  by  a  Spanish  officer  of  cavalry ; 
and,  having  provided  for  the  comforts  oi 
my  tired  cattle  and  taken  a  hasty  supper, 
issued  forth  to  look  at  the  troops,  wnich, 
although  it  was  now /growing  late,  were 
still  in  the  same  attitude. 

Scarcely  had  I  been  half  an  hour  thus 
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occupied,  when  the  stillness  of  the  scene 
was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  loud  re- 

Sort  of  a  large  gun,  immediately  followed 
y  a  long  roll  of  musketry,  while,  at  the 
same  moment,  the  bands  of  the  different 
regiments  struck  up,  and,  as  if  by  magic, 
a  blaze  of  red  light  streamed  across  the 
dark  ranks  :  this  was  effected  by  pine- 
torches  held  aloft  at  intervals,  throwmg  a 
lurid  glow  upon  the  grim  and  swarfliy 
features  of  tne  Spaniards,  whose  brown 
uniforms  and  slouching  hats  presented  a 
most  picturesque  effect  as  the  red  light  fell 
upon  them. 

The  swell  of  the  thundering  cannon  grew 
louder  and  nearer ;  the  shouldering  of 
muskets,  the  clash  of  sabres,  and  the 
hoai*se  roll  of  the  drum  mingling  in  one 
common  din.  1  at  once  guessed  that  Sir  Ar- 
thur had  arrived,  and,  as  I  turned  the 
flank  of  a  battalion,  1  saw  the  staff  ap- 
proaching. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  striking 
than  their  advance.  In  the  front  rode  old 
Cuesta  himself,  clad  in  the  costume  of  a 
past  century,  his  slashed  doublet  and  trunk 
nose  reminding  one  of  a  more  chivalrous 
period  ;  his  heavy,  unwieldy  figure,  loom- 
ing from  side  to  side,  and  threatening  at 
each  moment  to  fall  from  his  saddle.  On 
each  side  of  him  walked  two  figures  gor- 
geously dressed,  whose  dutyap^ieared  to  be 
to  sustain  the  chief  in  his  seat.  At  his  side 
rode  a  far  different  figure.  Mounted  upon 
a  slight-made,  active  thorough-bred,  whose 
drawn  flanks  bespoke  a  long  and  weary 
journey,  sat  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  a  plain 
blue  frock  and  gray  trowsers  being  his  un- 
pretending costume  ;  but  the  eagle  glance 
which  he  threw  around  on  every  side,  the 
quick  motion  of  his  hand  as  he  pointed 
hither  and  thither  among  the  dense  battal- 
ions, bespoke  him  every  inch  a  soldier. 
Behind  them  came  a  brifliant  staff,  glitter- 
ing in  aiffuillettes  and  golden  trappings, 
among  whom  I  recognized  some  well-re- 
membered faces  ;  our  gallant  leader  at  the 
Douro,  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  among  the 
number. 

As  they  passed  the  spot  where  I  was 
standing,  the  torch  of  a  foot-soldier  behind 
me  flared  suddenly  up,  and  threw  a  strong 
flash  upon  the  party.  Cuesta's  horse  grew 
frightened,  and  plunged  so  fearfully  for 
a  minute,  that  the  poor  old  man  could 
scarcely  keep  his  seat.  A  smile  shot  across 
Sir  Arthur's  features  at  the  moment,  but 
the  next  instant  he  was  grave  and  steadfast 
as  before. 

A  wretched  hovel,  thatched  and  in  ru- 
ins,  tormQa  the  head-quarters  of  the  Span- 
iah  army,  and  thither  the  BtaSl  no^  Wvit 


their 
for 


ir  steps  ;  a  supper  being  provided  thew 
our  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  ofB- 
cers  of  his  suite.  Although  not  of  the 
privileged  party,  I  lingered  round  the  spot 
for  some  time,  anxiously  expecting  to  find 
some  friend  or  acquaintance,  who  might 
tell  me  the  news  of  our  people,  and  what 
events  had  occurred  in  my  absence. 


CHAPTER  LVIIL 


THE  LETTER. 


The  hours  passed  slowly  over,  and  I  at 
length  grew  weary  of  waiting.  For  some 
time  I  had  amused  myself  with  observing 
the  slouching  gait  and  unsoldier-like  air  of 
the  Spaniards  as  they  lounged  carelessly 
about ;  looking  in  dress,  gesture,  and  ap- 
pointment, far  more  like  a  guerilla  than  a 
regular  force.  Then,  again,  the  strange 
contrast  of  the  miserable  hut,  with  falling 
chimney  and  ruined  walls,  to  the  glitter  of 
the  mounted  ^ard  of  honor  who  sat 
motionless  beside  it,  served  to  pass  the 
time  ;  but,  as  the  night  was  already  far 
advanced,  I  tumcd  towai-d  my  quarters, 
hoping  that  the  next  morning  might 
gratify  my  curiosity  about  my  friends. 

Beside  the  tent  where  I  was  billeted,  I 
found  Mike  in  waiting,  who,  the  moment 
he  saw  me,  came  hastily  foi-ward  with  a 
letter  in  his  hand.  An  officer  of  Sir  Ar- 
thur's staff  had  left  it  while  I  was  absent, 
desiring  Mike  on  no  account  to  omit  its 
delivery  the  firet  instant  he  mot  me.  The 
hand — not  a  very  legible  one — was  per- 
fectly unknown  to  me,  and  the  apiiearance 
of  the  billet  such  as  betrayed  no  over- 
scrupulous care  in  the  writer. 

I  trimmed  my  lamp  leisurely,  threw  a 
fresh  log  upon  the  fii*e,  disposed  myself 
completely  at  full  length  beside  it,  and 
then  proceeded  to  form  acquaintance  with 
my  unknown  coiTcspondent.  I  will  not 
attempt  any  description  of  the  feelings 
which  gradually  filled  me  as  I  read  on; 
the  letter  itself  will  suggest  them  to  those 
who  know  my  story.     It  ran  thus  : 

«  PlAcentia,  July  8, 1800. 

"  Dear  O'Malley,— Although  I'd  rath- 
er march  to  Lisbon  barefoot  than  write 
three  lines,  Fred  Power  insists  upon  mj 
turning  scribe,  as  he  has  a  notion  you'll  bi 
up  at  Cuesta's  head-quarters  about  this 
time.  You're  in  a  nice  scrape,  devil  a  K* 
in  it !  Here  has  Fred  been  fighting  that 
fellow  Ti-evyllian  for  ^ou — all  becauae  Tou 
would  not  have  j>atience  and  fight  nio 
yourself  tUe  morning  you  left  the  Doukk- 
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mnch  for  haste !    Let  it  be  a  lesson  to 
yon  for  life. 

'^  Poor  Fred  gofc  the  ball  iu  his  hip,  and 
the  devil  a  one  of  the  doctors  can  find  it. 
Bat  he's  getting  better  anyway,  and  going 
to  Lisbon  for  change  of  air.    Meanwhile, 
since  Power's  been  wounded,  Trevyllian's 
speaking  very  hardly  of  you,  and  they  all 
say  here  you  must  come  back — no  matter 
how — and  put   matters  to  rights.     Fred 
has  placed  the  thing  in  my  hands,  and  I'm 
thinking  we'd  better  call  out  the  *  heavies' 
by  turns ;  for  most  of  them  stand  by  Tre- 
vyllian.     Maurice  Quill  and  myself  sat  up 
considering  it  last  night;  but,  somehow, 
we  don't  clearly  remember  to-day  a  beauti- 
ful plan  we  hit  upon.      However,  we'll 
have  at  it  again  this  evening.     Meanwhile, 
come  over  here,  and  let  us  be  doing  some* 
thing.     We  hear  that  old  Monsoon  has 
blown  up  a  town,  a  bridge,  and  a  big  con- 
vent.   They  must  have  been  hiding  the 
plunder  very  closely,  or  he'd  never  have 
been  reduced  to  such  extremities.    We'll 
bsTB  a  brush  with  the  French  soon. 
**  Youra  most  eagerly, 

"D.  O'Shaughxessy.'* 

My  first  thought,  as  I  ran  my  eye  over 
these  lines,  was  to  seek  for  Power's  note, 
written  on  the  morning  we*  parted.  I 
opoied  it,  and  to  my  horror  found  that  it 
only  related  to  my  cjuarrel  with  Hammers- 
ky.  My  meeting  with  Trevyllian  had  been 
during  Fred's  absence,  and — when  he  as- 
rared  me  that  all  was  satisfactorily  arranged 
ind  a  full  explanation  tendered ;  that 
nothing  interfered  with  my  departure — I 
utterly  forgot  that  he  was  only  aware  of 
one  half  my  troubles  ;  and,  in  the  haste 
ind  bustle  of  my  departure,  had  not  a 
moment  left  me  to  collect  myself  and  think 
calmly  on  the  matter.  The  two  letters  lay 
Wore  me,  and,  as  I  thought  over  the  stain 
npon  my  character  thus  unwittingly  in*^ 
cnrred, — the  blast  I  had  thrown  upon  my 
i^tation,  the  wound  of  my  poor  f  rienu, 
who  exposed  himself  for  my  sake, — I  grew 
sick  at  heart,  and  the  bitter  tears  of  agony 
burst  from  my  eyes. 

That  weary  night  passed  slowly  over ; 
the  bliffht  of  all  my  prospects,  when  they 
^med  fairest  ana  brightest,  presented 
itself  to  me  in  a  hundred  shapes ;  and 
when,  overcome  by  fatigue  ana  exhaus- 
tion, I  closed  my  eyes  to  sleep,  it  was  only 
to  follow  up  in  my  dreams  my  waking 
tkoti^htSi  Morning  came  at  length ;  but 
'ts  bnght  sunshine  and  balmy  air  brought 
noecaniort  to  me  :  I  absolutely  dreaded  to 
''M  my  brother  ofilcers;  I  felt  that,  in 
^  a  poaition  as  I  stood,  no  half  or 


partial  explanation  could  sufiice  to  set  me 
right  in  their  estin\ation;  and  yet,  what 
opportunity  had  I  for  aught  else  r  Irreso- 
lute how  to  act,  I  sat  leaning  my  head 
upon  my  hands,  when  1  heard  a  footstep 
approach  ;  I  looked  up  and  saw  before  me 
no  other  than  my  poor  friend  Sparks,  from 
whom  I  had  been  senarated  so  long.  Any 
other  adviser  at  such  a  moment  would,  1 
acknowledge,  have  been  as  welcome  ;  for 
the  poor  fellow  knew  but  little  of  the 
world,  and  still  less  of  the  service.  How- 
ever, one  glance  convinced  me  that  his 
heart  at  least  was  true,  and  I  shook  his 
outstretched  hand  with  delight.  In  a  few 
words  he  informed  me  that  Merivale  had 
secretly  commissioned  him  to  come  over, 
in  the  hope  of  meeting  me ;  that  although 
all  the  14th  men  were  persuaded  that  I 
was  not  to  blame  in  what  had  occurred, 
yet  that  reports  so  injurious  had  gone 
abroad,!  so  many  partial  and  imperfect 
statements  were  circulated,  that  nothing 
but  my  return  to  head-quarters  would 
avail,  and  that  I  must  not  lose  a  moment 
in  having  Trevyllian  out,  with  whom  all 
the  misrepresentation  had  originated. 

**  This,  of  course,"  said  Sparks,  "  is  to  be 
a  secret ;  Merivale,  being  our  Colonel — " 

"Of  course,"  said  I,  **he  cannot  coun- 
tenance, much  less  counsel,  such  a  proceed- 
ing.    Now,  then,  for  the  road." 

"  Yes  ;  but  you  cannot  leave  before  mak- 
ing your  report.  Gordon  expects  to  see  you 
at  eleven  ;  ne  told  me  so  last  night." 

*'  I  cannot  help  it;  I  shall  not  wait ;  my 
mind  is  made  up.  My  career  hei*e  mattera  but 


hands  now,  and  you  must  be  guided.  You 
shall  wait ;  you  shall  see  Gordon  :  half  an 
hour  will  make  your  report,  and  I  have  re- 
lays of  horses  along  the  road,  and  we  shall 
reach  Placentia  by  nightfall." 

There  was  a  tone  of  firmness  in  this,  so 
unlike  anything  I  ever  looked  for  in  the 
speaker,  and  withal  so  much  of  foresight 
and  precaution,  that  I  could  scarcely  credit 
my  senses  as  he  spoke.  Having,  at  length, 
agreed  to  his  proposals.  Sparks  left  me  to 
think  over  my  return  of  the  Legion,  promis- 
ing that,  immediately  after  my  interview 
with  the  Military  Secretary,  we  should 
start  together  for  head-quarters. 


CHAPTER    LIX. 

mjljob  o'shauohnesst. 

*' This  is  Major  O'Shaughnessy's  quar- 
ters, sir, "  said  a  scr geaivt^^A^^  ^\iQ»y^^^q"^ 
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at  the  door  of  a  small  low  house  in  the  midst 
of  an  olive  plantation  ^  an  Irish  wolf-dog — 
the  well-known  companion  of  the  Major — 
lay  stretched  across  tne  entrance,  watching 
with  eager  and  bloodshot  eyes  the  process 
of  cutting  up  a  bullock,  which  two  soldiers 
in  undress  jackets  were  performing  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  spot 

Stepping  cautiously  across  the  savage- 
looking  sentinel,  I  entercd  the  little  hall, 
and,  finding  no  one  near,  passed  into  a 
small  room,  the  door  of  which  lay  half 
open. 

A  very  palpable  odor  of  cigars  and 
brandy  proclaimed,  even  without  his  pre- 
■  sence,  that  this  wasO'Shaughncssy's  sittmg- 
room ;  so  I  sat  myself  down  upon  an  old- 
fashioned  sofa  to  wait  patiently  for  his  re- 
turn, which  I  heard  would  be  immediately 
after  the  evening  parade.  Sparks  had  be- 
come knocked  up  during  our  ride,  so  that 
for  the  last  three  leagues  I  was  alone  ;  and, 
like  most  men  in  such  circumstances,  press- 
ed on  only  the  harder.  Completely  worn 
out  for  want  of  rcst,  I  had  scarcely 
placed  myself  on  the  sofa  when  I  fell  sound 
asleep.  When  I  awoke,  all  was  dark  around 
me,  save  the  faint  flickerings  of  the  wood 
embers  on  the  hearth,  and  for  some  mo- 
ments I  could  not  remember  where  I  was  ; 
but  by  degrees  recollection  came,  and  as  I 
thought  over  my  iK)silion  and  its  possible 
consequences,  I  was  again  nearly  dropping 
to  sleep,  when  the  door  suddenly  opened, 
and  a  heavy  step  sounded  on  the  floor. 

I  lay  still  and  spoke  not,  as  a  lar^e  figure 
in  a  cloak  approached  the  fireplace,  and 
stooping  down  endeavored  to  light  a  candle 
at  the  fast  expiring  fire. 

I  had  little  difiiculty  in  detecting  the 
Major  even  by  the  half-light;  a  mutterea  exe- 
cration upon  the  candle,  given  with  an 
energy  that  only  an  Irishman  ever  bestows 
upon  slight  matters,  soon  satisfied  me  on 
this  head. 

*'  May  the  devil  fly  away  with  the  com- 
missary and  the  chandler  to  the  forces ! 
All  1  you've  lit  at  last.'' 

With  these  words  he  stood  up,  and  his 
eyes  falling  on  me  at  the  moment,  he  sprang 
a  yard  or  two  backward,  exclaiming,  as  he 
did  so,  ''  The  blessed  Virgin  be  near  us, 
what's  this  ?  "  a  most  energetic  crossing  of 
himself  accompanying  his  words.  My  pale 
and  haggard  face, "thus  suddenly  presented, 
having  suggested  to  the  worthy  Major  the 
impression  of  a  supernatural  visitor,  a  hearty 
burst  of  laughter,  which  I  could  not  resist, 
was  my  only  answer  ;  and  the  next  moment 
O'Shauffhnessy  was  wrenching  my  hand  in 
a  grasp  like  a  steel  vice. 
-^.  ^^  LjK>n  my  conscience,  I  ihoTig)[vt  \t  ^^ 


your  ghost ;  and,  if  yoii  kept  quiet  a  littli 
longer,  I  was  going  to  promise  you  Chris* 
tian  burial,  and  as  many  masses  for  ymir 
soul  as  my  uncle  the  bishop  could  say  be- 
tween this  and  Easter.  How  are  you,  mv 
boy  ?  a  little  thin  and  something  paLar,  i 
thmk,  than  when  you  left  us." 

Having  assured  him  that  fatigue  and 
hunger  were  in  a  great  measure  the  came 
of  my  sickly  lool^,  the  Major  proceeded 
to  place  before  me  the  debris  of  his  day's 
dinner,  with  a  suflSciency  of  bottles  to  sat- 
isfy  a  mess-table,  keeping  up  as  he  went  a 
running  fire  of  conversation. 

'Tm  as  glad  as  if  the  Lord  took  the 
senior  Major  to  see  you  here  this  night 
With  the  blessing  of  Providence  we'll  snoofc 
Trevyllian  in  the  morning,  and  any  more 
of  the  heavies  that  like  it.  You  are  an  ill* 
treated  man,  that's  what  it  is,  and  Din 
O'Shaughnessy  says  it.  Help  yourself,  my 
boy  :  crusty  old  port  in  that  bottle  as  ever 
you  touched  your  lips  to.  Power's  getting 
all  right ;  it  was  contract  powder,  warrant 
ed  not  to  kill.  Bad  luck  to  the  commis- 
saries once  more  I  With  such  ammunition 
Sir  Arthur  does  right  to  trust  most  to  the 
bayonet.  And  how  is  Monsoon,  the  old 
rogue  ?  " 

*'  Gloriously ;  living  in  the  midst  of 
wine  and  olives." 

**  No  fear  of  him,  the  old  sinner ;  but  be 
is  a  fine  fellow,  after  all.  Charley,  you  ore 
eating  nothing,  boy.'* 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I'm  far  more 
anxious  to  talk  with  you  at  this  moment 
than  aught  else." 

'^  So  you  shall :  the  night's  youngs 
Meanwhile,  I  had  better  not  delay  mattei& 
You  want  to  have  Trevyllian  out— is  not 
that  so  ?  " 

^'  Of  course  ;  you  arc  aware  how  it  hap- 
pened ?  " 

"  I  know  everything.  Go  on  with  your 
supper,  and  don't  mind  me ;  I'll  be  back 
in  twenty  minutes  or  less." 

Without  waiting  for  any  reply,  he  threw 
his  cloak  around  him,  and  strode  out  of 
the  room.  Once  more  I  was  alone ;  but 
already  my  frame  of  mind  was  altered-^the 
cheering  tone  of  my  reckless,  gallant  conn- 
trjrman  had  raised  my  spirits,  and  I  lAi 
animated  by  his  very  manner. 

An  hour  elapsed  before  the  Major  re- 
turned, and,  when  he  did  come,  his  appett^ 
ance  and  gestures  bespoke  anger  and  die- 
appointment.  He  threw  himself  hurriedly 
into  a  seat,  and  for  some  minutes  never 
spoke. 

'^  The  world's  beautifully  changed,  toy- 
how,  since  I  began  it,  O'Malley — when  joa 
thanked  a.  man  civilly  that  asked  you  to 
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flglit  him*    The  deyil  take  the  cowards  ! 
say  I." 

'*  What  has  happened  f  Tell  me,  I  be- 
seech you  !  ** 

"He  won't  fight,"  said  the  Major, 
blurting  out  the  words  as  if  they  would 
choke  him. 
"  He^l  not  fight  1  And  why?" 
The  Major  was  silent :  he  seemed  con- 
fused and  embarrassed  ;  he  turned  from 
the  fire  to  the  table,  from  the  table  to  the 
fire,  filled  out  a  glass  of  wine,  drank  it 
hastily  ofF,  and,  springing  from  his  chair, 
paced  the  room  with  long,  impatient 
strides. 

**  My  deap  O'Shaughnessy,  explain,  I  beg 
of  you.  Does  he  refuse  to  meet  me  for  any 
reason — " 

'*  He  does,**  said  the  Major,  turning  on 
me* a  look  of  deep  feeling  as  he  spoke  ; 
**  and  he  does  it  to  ruin  you,  my  boy ;  but, 
as  sure  as  my  name  is  iJan,  he'll  fail  this 
time.  He  was  sitting  with  his  friend 
Beaufort  when  I  reached  his  quarters,  and 
received  me  with  all  the  ceremonious  po- 
liteness he  well  knows  how  to  assume.  I 
told  him  in  a  few  words  the  object  of  my 
visit ;  upon  which  Trevyllian,  standing  up, 
referred  me  to  his  friend  for  a  reply,  and 
left  the  room.  I  thought  that  all  was 
right,  and  sat  down  to  discuss,  as  I  be« 
lieved,  preliminaries,  when  the  cool  puppy, 
w^ith  his  back  to  the  fire,  carelessly  lisped 
out,  *It  can'fc  be.  Major ;  your  friend  is  too 
late.' 

"  '  Too  late  I  too  late  ? '  said  I. 
"  '  Yes,  precisely  so.    Not  up  to  time  ; 
the  affair  should  have  come  off  some  weeks 
since.     We  won't  meet  him  now.' 
'*  *  This  is  really  your  answer  ?' 
*'  *  This  is  really  my  answer ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  the  decision  of  our  mess.' 

**  What  I  said  after  this  he  may  remem- 
ber. Devil  take  me  if  /can  ;  but  I  have  a 
vague  recollection  of  saying  something 
that  the  aforesaid  mess  will  never  petition 
the  Horse  Guards  to  put  on  their  regimen- 
tal colors  :  and  here  I  am — " 

With  these  words  the  Major  gulped 
down  a  full  goblet  of  wine,  and  once  moixj 
resumed  his  wi^lk  through  the  room.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  record  the  feelings 
TThich  agitated  me  during  the  Major's  re- 
el tal*  ^  one  rapid  glance  I  saw  the  aim 
of  my  vindictive  enemy.  My  honor,  not 
xx\y  lifC)  was  the  object  he  sought  for  ;  and 
ten  thousand  times  more  than  ever  did  I 
pant  for  thd  opportunity  to  confront  him 
in  a  deadly  combat. 

*' Charley/'    said    O'Shaughnessy,     at 
length,  placing  his  hand  upon  my  shoul- 

d^er,  *'yott  mii'st  get  tobW  now — nothing 
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more  can  be  done  to-night  in  any  way.  Be 
assured  of  one  thing,  my  boy — I'll  not  de- 
sert you ;  and  if  that  assurance  can  give 

on  a  sound  sleep,  you'll  not  need  a  lulla- 

y." 


{ 


CHAPTER    L3t. 


PBELIMINARIES. 


I  AWOKE  refreshed  on  the  following 
morning,  and  came  down  to  breakfast  with 
a  lighter  heart  than  I  had  even  hoped  for ; 
a  secret  feeling  that  all  would  go  well  had 
somehow  taken  possession  of  me,  and  J. 
longed  for  O'Shaughnessy's  coming,  trust- 
ing that  he  might  be  able  to  coulrm  my 
hopes.  His  servant  informed  me  that  the 
Major  had  been  absent  since  daybreak,  and 
left  orders  that  he  was  not  to  be  waited  for 
at  breakfast. 

I  was  not  destined,  however,  to  pass  a 
solitary  time  in  his  absence,  for  every  mo- 
ment Drought  some  new  arrival  to  visit  me, 
and  during  the  morning  the  Colonel  and 
every  oflScer  of  the  I'egiment  not  on  actual 
duty  came  over.  I  soon  learned  that  the 
feelmg  respecting  Trevyllian's  conduct  wag 
one  of  unmixed  condemnation  among  my 
own  corps  ;  but  that  a  kind  of  party  spirit, 
which  had  subsisted  for  some  months  be- 
tween the  regiment  he  belonged  to  and  the 
14th,  had  given  a  graver  character  to  the 
affair,  and  induced  many  men  to  take  up 
his  views  of  the  transaction  ;  and,  although 
I  heard  of  none  who  attributed  my  absence 
to  any  dislike  to  a  meeting,  yet  there  were 
several  who  conceived  that,  by  my  going  at 
the  time,  I  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  satis- 
faction at  his  hands. 

'*  Now  that  Morivale  is  gone,"  said  an 
officer  to  me,  as  the  Colonel  left  the  room, 
*'  I  may  confess  to  you  that  he  sees  nothing 
to  blame  in  your  conduct  throughout ; 
and,  even  had  you  been  aware  of  how  mat- 
ters were  circumstanced,  your  duty  was 
too  imperative  to  have  preferred  your 
personal  considerations  to  it ! " 

*'  Does  any  one  know  where  Conyersis  ?" 
said  Baker. 

"  The  story  goes  that  Conyers  can  assist 
us  here.  Conyers  is  at  Zarza  la  Mayor, 
with  the  28th — ^but  what  can  he  do  ?" 

"  That  Pm  not  able  to  tell  you  ;  but  I 
know  O'Shaughnessy  heard  something  at 
parade  this  morning,  and  has  set  on  in 
search  of  him  on  every  side." 

*'  Was  Conyers  ever  out  with  Trevyl* 
Han?" 

*'  Not  as.  a  principal,  I  believe.  The  re- 
port is,  however,  that  he  knows  more  about 
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him  than  other  people,  as  Tom  certainly 
does  of  everybody/* 

*'  It  is  rather  a  new  thing  for  Trevyllian 
to  refuse  a  meeting.  They  say,  O'Mulley, 
he  has  heard  of  your  shooting  r' 

*^  No,  no,"  said  another,  '*he  cares  very 
little  for  any  man's  pistol.  If  the  story  be 
true,  he  fires  a  second  or  two  before  his  ad- 
versary ;  at  least,  it  was  in  that  way  he 
killed  Carysfort." 

"  Here  comes  the  great  O'Shaughnessy ! " 
cried  some  one  at  the  window ;  and  the 
next  moment  the  heavy  gallop  of  a  horse 
was  heard  along  the  causeway. 

In  an  instant  we  all  rushed  to  the  door 
tp  receive  him. 

''It's  all  right,  lads,"  cried  he,  as  he 
came  up  :  '^  we  have  him  this  time." 

"How?  when  ?  why  ?  in  what  way  have 
you  managed  ? "  fell  from  a  dozen  voices, 
as  the  Major  elbowed  his  way  through  the 
crowd  to  the  sitting-room, 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  O'Shaughnessy, 
drawing  a  long  breath,  "  I  have  promised 
secrecy  as  to  the  steps  of  this  transaction  ; 
secondly,  if  I  hadn't,  it  would  puzzle  me  to 
break  it,  for  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  know  more 
than  yourselves.  Tom  Conyers  wrote  me 
a  few  lines  for  Trevyllian  ;  and  Trevyllian 
pledges  himself  to  meet  our  friend  ;  and 
that's  all  we  need  know  or  care  for." 

"Then  you  have  seen  Trevyllian  this 
this  morning?" 

''No,  Beaufort  met  me  at  the  village  : 
but  even  now  it  seems  this  affair  is 
never  to  come  off.  Trevyllian  has  been 
sent  with  a  forage  party  toward  Lesco  ; 
however,  that  can't  be  a  long  absence.  But, 
for  Heaven's  sake  !  let  me  have  some  break- 
fast." 

While  O'Shaughnessy  proceeded  to  the 
attack  of  the  viands  before  him,  the  others 
chatted  about  in  little  groups ;  but  all 
wore  the  pleased  and  happy  looks  of  men 
who  had  rescued  their  friend  from  a  men- 
aced danger.  As  for  myself,  my  heart 
swelled  with  gratitude  to  the  kind  fellows 
around  me. 

"  How  has  Conyers  assisted  us  at  this 
juncture  ? "  was  my  first  question  to 
O'Shaughnessy,  when  we  were  once  more 
alone. 

"I  am  not  at  liberty  to  speak  on  tliat 
subject,  Charley.  But  be  satisfied  the 
reasons  for  which  Trevyllian  meets  you  are 
fair  and  honorable." 

"  I  am  content." 

"  The  only  thing  now  to  be  done  is,  to 
have  the  meeting  as  soon  as  possible." 

"We  are  all  agreed  upon  that  point," 
said  I ;  ''  and  the  more  so  as  the  matter  had 
better  be  decided  before  Sir  Artliur's  I'etum." 


"Quite  true;  and  now,  O'Malley,  you 
had  better  join  your  people  as  soon  as  may 
be,  and  it  will  put  a  stop  to  all  talking 
about  the  matter." 

The  advice  was  good,  and  I  lost  no  time 
in  complying  with  it,  and,  when  I  joined 
the  regiment  that  day  at  mess,  it  was  with 
a  light  heart  and  a  cheerful  spirit ;  for, 
come  what  might  of  the  affair,  one  thing 
I  was  certain — my  character  was  "now  put 
above  any  roach  of  aspersion,  and  my 
reputation  beyond  attack. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 


▲IX  BIOHT. 


Some  days  after  coming  back  to  head- 
quarters, I  was  returning  from  a  visit  I 
had  been  making  to  a  friend  at  one  of  the 
outposts,  when  an  officer,  whom  I  knew 
slightlv,  overtook  me  and  informed  me 
that  Major  O'Shaughnessy  had  been  to  my 
quarters  in  search  of  me,  and  had  sent 
persons  in  different  directions  to  find  me. 

Suspecting  the  object  of  the  Major's 
haste,  I  hurried  on  at  once,  and,  as  I  rode 
up  to  the  spot,  found  him  in  the  midst  of 
a  group  of  officers  engaged,  to  all  appear- 
ance, in  most  eaffer  conversation.  *'  Oh« 
here  he  comes  ! "  cried  he,  as  I  cantennl 
up.  "  Come,  my  boy,  doff  the  bine  frock, 
as  soon  as  you  can,  and  turn  out  in  your 
best  fitting  black.  Everything  has  been 
settled  for  this  evening  at  seven  o'clock, 
and  we  have  no  timie  to  lose." 

"  I  understand  you,"  said  I,  ''  and  shall 
not  keep  you  waiting."  So  saying,  I 
sprang  from  my  saddle  and  hastened  to 
mv  quarters ;  as  I  entered  the  room  I  was 
followed  by  O'Shaughnessy,  who  closed  the 
door  after  him  as  he  came  in,  and  having 
turned  the  key  in  it,  sat  down  beside  the 
table,  and,  folding  his  arms,  seemed  buried 
in  reflection.  £&  I  proceeded  with  my 
toilet  he  returned  no  answers  to  the  nu- 
merous questions  I  put  to  him,  either  as 
to  the  time  of  Trevyllian*B  return,  the 
place  of  the  meeting,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  transaction. 

His  attention  seemed  to  wander  far  from 
all  around  and  about  him ;  and,  as  he  mat- 
tered indistinctly  to  himself,  the  few  words 
I  could  catch  bore  not  in  the  remotest  de- 
gree upon  the  matter  before  us. 

"  I  nave  written  a  letter  or  two,  here. 
Major,"  said  I,  opening  my  writing-desk  : 
*^  in  case  anjrthing  happens,  you  will  look 
to  a  few  things  I  have  mentioned  here. 
Somehow,  I  could  not  write  to  poor  Fred 
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'ower  ;  bnt  yon  must  tell  him  from  me 
hat  his  noble  conduct  toward  me  was  the 
ast  thing  I  spoke  of." 

"Whut  confounded  nonsense  you  are 
talking  ! ''  said  O'Shau^hnessy,  springing 
from  his  sseat  and  crossing  the  room  with 
tremendous  strides ;  "  croaking  away  there 
as  if  the  bullet  was  in  your  thorax.  Hang 
it,  man,  bear  up  ! " 

"But,  Major,  my  dear  friend,  what  the 
deace  are  you  thinking  of  ?  The  few 
thinM  I  mentioned — " 

"The  devil !  you  are  not  going  over  it 
dl  again,  are  you  ?  "  said  he,  in  a  voice  of 
no  measured  tone. 

I  now  be^an  to  feel  irritated  in  turn, 
and  really  looked  at  him  for  some  sec- 
onds in  considerable  amazement  That  he 
ihould  have  mistaken  the  directions  I  was 
giving  him  and  attributed  them  to  any 
eowaraicc,  was  too  insulting  a  thought  to 
bear ;  and  yet  how  otherwise  was  I  to  un- 
derstand the  very  coarse  style  of  his  inter- 
ruption ? 

At  length  my  temi>er  got  the  victory, 
and,  with  a  voice  of  most  measured  calm- 
ness, I  said,  "  Major  O'Shaughnessy,  I  am 
grateful,  most  deeply  grateful,  for  the  part 

Ku  have  acted  toward  me  in  this  difficult 
aincss ;  at  the  same  time,  as  you  now 
appear  to  disapprove  of  my  conduct  and 
Marino^,  when  I  am  most  firmly  determin- 
ed to  alter  nothing,  I  shall  beg  to  relievo 
jou  of  the  unpleasant  office  of  my  friend." 
"  Heaven  grant  that  you  could  do  so  ! " 
•id  he,  interrupting  me,  while  his  chisped 
lands  and  eager  look  attested  the  velie- 
incnce  of  the  wish.  He  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment; then,  springing  from  his  cliair, 
nshed  toward  me,  and  threw  his  arms 
■round  me.  "No,  my  boy,  I  can't  do  it 
—I  ttin't  do  it.  I  have  tried  to  bully  my- 
■elf  into  insensibility  for  this  evening's 
work — 1  have  endeavored  to  be  rude  to 
,  Joa,that  you  might  insult  me,  and  steel 
i  jay  heart  against  what  might  happen  :  but 
it  won't  do,  Charley ;  it  won't  do.^' 

With  these  words  the  big  tears  rolled 
down  his  stern  cheeks,  and  his  voice  be- 
«Mne  thick  with  emotion. 

"But  for  me,  all  this  need  not  have  hap- 
PCttetl.  I  know  it— I  feel  it.  I  hurried 
Ott  this  meeting ;  your  character  stood  fair 
ttd  unblemished  "without  that — at  least 
they  tell  me  so  now  ;  and  I  still  have  to 
•Bureyou— " 

."Come,  my  dear,  kind  friend,   don't 

7^1  »tt  this  fashion.    You  have  stood 

"J*™"y  by  me  through  every  step  of  the 

^\  dotft  desert  me  on  the  threshold 


**  I  don't  think  so.  Major  ;  but  see,  half- 
past  six  !  Look  to  these  pistols  for  me. 
Are  they  likely  to  object  to  hair-triggers  ?" 

A  knocking'  at  the  door  turned  off  our 
attention,  and  the  next  moment  Baker's 
voice  was  heard. 

'^  O'Malley,  you'll  be  close  run  for  time  : 
the  meeting-pliice  is  full  three  miles  from 
this." 

I  seized  the  key  and  opened  the  door. 
At  the  same  instant,  O'Snaughnessy  rose 
and  turned  toward  the  window,  holding  one 
of  the  pistols  in  his  hand. 

**  Look  at  that.  Baker — what  a  sweet  tool 
it  is!"  said  he,  in  a  voice  that  actunllv 
made  me  start.  Not  a  trace  of  his  late  ex- 
citement remained  ;  his  usually  dry,  half- 
humorous  manner  had  returned,  and  his 
droll  features  were  as  full  of  their  own  easy 
devil-may-care  fun  as  ever. 

'*  Here  comes  the  drag,"  said  Baker. 
'*  We  can  drive  nearly  all  the  way,  unless 
you  prefer  riding." 

"  Of  course  not.  Keep  your  hand  steady, 
Charley,  and  if  you  don  t  bring  him  down 
with  that  saw-handle,  you're  not  your  uncle's 
nenhew." 

With  these  words  we  mounted  into  the 
tax-cart,  and  set  off  for  the  meeting-place. 


14 


'J^pave.O'Malley?" 


chaptp:r  lxil 

THE  DUEL. 

A  SMALL  and  narrow  ravine  between  two 
furze-covered  dells  led  to  the  open  space 
where  the  meeting  had  been  arranged  for. 
As  we  reached  this,  therefore,  we  were 
obliged  to  descend  from  the  drag,and  proceed 
the  remainder  of  the  way  afoot.  We  had 
not  gone  many  yards  when  a  step  was  heard 
approaching,  and  the  next  moment  Beau- 
fort appeared.  His  usually  easy  and  detjagi 
air  Wiis  certainly  tinged  with  somewhat  of 
constraint ;  an<l,  though  his  soft  voice  and 
half  smile  were  as  perfect  as  ever,  a  slightly 
flurried  expression  about  the  lip,  and  a 
quick  and  nervous  motion  of  his  eyebrow, 
bespoke  a  heart  not  completely  at  ease.  .  He 
lifted  his  foraging  cap  most  ceremoniously 
to  salute  us  as  we  came  up,  and,  casting  an 
anxious  look  to  sec  if  any  others  wore  fol- 
lowing, stood  quite  still. 

"  I  think  it  right  to  mention.  Major 
O'Shaughnessy,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  of  most 
dulcet  sweetness,  "  that  I  am  the  only  friend 
of  Captain  Trevyllian  on  the  ground  ;  and, 
though  I  have  not  the  slightest  ol>\QQ.t\wv  \» 
Captain  Baker  bemg  \|tefifew\.,  \\\o^  ^ws^ 
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will  Bee  the  propriety  of  limiting  the  wit- 
nesses to  the  three  persons  now  here." 

*^  Upon  my  conscience,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cemedyor  my  friend  either,  we  are  perfectly 
indifferent  ii  we  fight  before  three  or  three 
thousand.  In  Ireland  we  rather  like  a 
crowd." 

'^  Of  ooarscy  then,  as  you  see  no  objection 
to  my  proposition,  I  may  count  upon  your 
co-operation  in  the  event  of  any  intrusion  ; 
I  mean,  that  while  we,  upon  our  sides,  will 
not  permit  any  of  our  friends  to  come  for- 
ward, YOU  will  equally  exert  yourself  with 
yours. 

**Here  we  are — Baker  and  myself  — 
neither  more  nor  less  :  we  expect  no  one, 
and  want  no  one ;  so  that  I  humbly  con- 
ceive all  the  preliminaries  you  are  talking 
of  will  never  bo  required." 

Beaufort  tried  to  smile  and  bit  his  lii)s, 
while  a  small  rod  spot  upon  his  cheek  spoke 
that  some  dcei)er  feeling  of  irritation  than 
the  mere  careless  manner  of  the  Major 
could  account  for,  still  rankled  in  his  bosom. 
Wo  now  walked  on  without  spcakiug,  except 
when  occasionally  some  passing  observation 
of  Beaufort  upon  the  fineness  of  the  even- 
ing, or  the  rugged  nature  of  the  road,  broke 
the  silence.  As  we  emerged  from  the  little 
mountain  pass  into  the  open  meadow  land, 
the  tall  and  soldier-like  figure  of  Trevyl- 
lian  was  the  first  object  that  presented  it- 
self. He  was  standing  beside  a  little  stone 
cross  that  stooil  above  a  holy  well,  and 
seemed  occupied  in  deciphering  the  in- 
scription, lie  turned  at  the  noise  of  our 
approach,  and  calmly  waited  our  coming. 
His  eye  glanced  quickly  from  the  features 
of  O'ohaughnessy  to  those  of  Baker  ;  but, 
seeming  rapidly  reassured  as  he  walked  for- 
ward, his  face  at  once  recovered  its  usual 
severity  and  its  cold,  impassive  look  of 
sternness. 

"  All  right  1 "  said  Beaufort  in  a  whisper, 
the  tones  of  which  I  overheard  as  he  drew 
near  to  his  friend.  Trevyllian  smiled  in 
return,  but  did  not  speuk.  During  the 
few  moments  which  passed  in  conversation 
between  the  seconds,  I  turned  from  the 
spot  with  Baker,  and  had  scarcely  time  to 
address  a  question  to  him,  when  0  Shaugh- 
nessy  called  out,  "  Iloila,  Baker  I — come 
here  a  moment ! "  The  three  seemed  now 
in  eager  discussion  for  some  minutes,  when 
Baker  walked  toward  Trevyllian,  and  say- 
ing something,  appeared  to  wait  for  his  re- 
ply. This  being  obtained,  he  joined  the 
others,  and  the  moment  afterward  came 
to  where  I  was  standing.  ^'  You  are  to 
toss  for  first  shot,  O'Malley.  O'Shaugh- 
neasj  haa  made  that  proposition,  and  the 
others  Agree,  tj^t  wita  two  eiaeW  m\kcW 


men,  it  is  perhaps  the  fairest  way.    I  suj 
pose  you  have  no  objection  ?  " 

'*  Of  course,  I  shall  make  none.  WLa 
ever  O'Shaughnessy  decides  for  me  I  u 
ready  to  abide  by." 

'^  Well,  then,  as  to  the  distance  ?"  sal 
Beaufort,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  m 
where  I  was  standing.  O'Shaughneuy 
reply  I  could  not  catch,  but  it  was  evident 
from  the  tone  of  both  parties,  that  son 
difference  existed  on  the  point* 

'*  Captain  Baker  shall  decide  between 
us,"  said  Beaufort,  at  length,  and  thejaO 
walked  away  to  some  distance.  Ddrinj 
all  the  while  I  could  perceive  that  TrevrC 
lianas  uneasiness  and  impatience  scorned 
extreme — ^lic  looked  from  the  speakers  to 
the  little  mountain  pass,  and  strained  \k 
eyes  in  every  direction.  It  was  clear  that 
he  dreaded  some  interruption.  At  last 
unable  any  longer  to  control  his  fcellDO^ 
he  called  out,  *'  Beaufort,  I  say,  what  ue 
devil  are  we  waiting  for  now  ? 

"  Nothing  at  present,"  said  Beaufort,  ai 
he  came  forward  with  a  dollar  in  his  hand. 
"Come,  Major  O'Shaughnessy,  you  shall 
call  for  your  friend." 

He  pitched  the  piece  of  money  as  he 
spoke  high  into  the  air,  and  watched  it  u 
it  fell  on  the  soft  grass  beneath. 

"  Head !  for  a  thousand,"  cried  O'- 
Shaughnessy, running  over  and  stooping 
down  ;  "and  head  it  is  !" 

"  You've  won  the  first  shot,"  whisueied 
Baker  ;  "  for  Heaven's  sake  be  cool  I 

Beaufort  grew  deadly  pale  as  he  bent 
over  the  crown  piece,  ana  seemed  scarcely 
to  have  courage  to  look  his  friend  in  the 
face.  Not  so  Trevyllian  ;  he  pulled  A 
his  gloves  without  tlie  slightest  gemblanoe 
I  of  emotion,  buttoned  uj)  his  well-fitting 
black  frock  to  the  throat,  and  throwing  a 
rapid  glance  around,  seemed  only  eager  to 
begin  the  combat 

'*  Fifteen  j^aces,  and  the  words 'One- 
two  ! ' " 

"Exactly.  My  cane  shall  mark  that 
spot."  ^ 

"Devilish  long  paces  you  make  thcni, 
said  O'Shaughnessy,  who  did  not  seem  to 
approve  of  the  distance.     "  Thev  have  aone 
confounded  advantage  in  this,  (fei>endupflB 
it,"  said  the  Major,  in  a  whisper  to  Bawr. 

"Are  vou  ready  ?"  inquired  Beaufort 

"  Reacfy — quite  ready  ! " 

"  Take' your  ground,  then  ! " 

As  Trevyllian   moved   forward  to  hi* 

Flace,  he  muttered  something  to  his  fricni 
did  not  hear  the  first  part,  but  the  lato 
words  which  met  me  were  ominous  enoigi 
I  — "  for  as  I  intend  to  shoot  him,  Hia  jw 
\v)j&v;Qllas  it  is.'' 
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Whether  <his  "was  meant  to  be  overheard 
and  intimidate  me  I  knew  not ;  bnt  its 
effect  p-oyed  directly  opposite.  My  firm 
resolution  to  hit  my  antagonist  was  now 
confirmed^  and  no  compunctious  visitings 
unnerved  my  arm.  As  we  took  onr  places 
some  little  aclay  again  took  place,  the  flint 
of  my  pistol  having  fallen ;  and  thus  we 
remained  full  ten  or  twelve  seconds  stead- 
ily regarding  each  other.  At  length, 
O'Shanghhessy  came  forward,  and,  putting 
my  weapon  in  my  hand,  whispered  low, 
'*  "Remember,  you  have  but  one  chance.'* 

**  Yoa  are  both  ready  ?"  cried  Beaufort. 

«  Ready ! " 

«  Then,  One— two— " 

The  last  word  was  lost  in  the  report  of 
my  pistol,  Which  went  off  at  the  instant. 

For  a  second,  the  flash  and  smoke  ob- 
structed my  view ;  but  the  moment  after 
I  saw  Trevyllian  stretched  upon  the 
ground,  with  his  friend  kneeling  beside 
him.  My  first  impulse  was  to  rush  over, 
for  now  ail  feeling  of  enmity  was  buried  in 
most  heartfelt  anxiety  for  his  fate  ;  but  as 
I  was  stepping  forward,  O'Shau^hnessy 
called  out,  *' Stand  fast,  boy,  he^s  only 
wounded  I "  and  the  same  moment  he  rose 
slowly  from  the  ground,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  friend,  and  looked  with  the 
same  wild  gaze  around  him.  Such  a  look  I 
I  shall  never  forget  it ;  there  was  that  in- 
tense expression  of  searching  anxiety,  as  if 
he  sougnt  to  trace  the  outlines  of  some 
visionary  spirit  as  it  receded  before  him : 
quickly  reassured,  as  it  seemed  by  the 
glance  he  threw  on  all  sides,  his  counte- 
nance lighted  up,  not  with  plcasui'e,  but 
with  a  fiendish  expression  of  revengeful 
triumph,  which  even  his  voice  evincwi  as 
he  called  out, — '*  It's  my  turn  now." 

I  felt  the  words  in  their  full  foi*ce,  as  I 
stood  silently  awaiting  my  death  wound. 
The  pause  was  a  long  one.  Twice  did  he 
interrupt  his  friend,  as  he  was  about  to 
give  the  word,  by  an  expression  of  suffer- 
ing, pressing  his  hand  upon  his  side,  and 
seeming  to  writhe  with  torture;  and  yet 
this  was  mere  counterfeit. 

O'Shaughnessy  wAs  now  coming  forward 
to  interfere  and  prevent  these  interrup- 
tions, when  Trevyllian  called  out  in  a  firm 
tone,  "Pm  ready!"  The  words  **One — 
two  !"  the  pistol  slowly  rose,  his  dark  eye 
measured  me  coolly,  steadily ;  his  lip 
curled,  and  just  as  I  felt  that  my  last 
moment  of  life  had  arrived,  a  heavy  sound 
of  a  horse  walloping  along  the  rocky  cause- 
way seemed  to  take  off  his  attention.  His 
frame  trembled,  his  hand  shook,  and  jerk- 
ing upward  his  weapon,  the  l)all  passed 
high  above  my  head. 


'*  You  bear  me  witneBs  I  fired  in  the  air," 
said  Trevyllian,  while  the  large  drops  of 
perspiration  rolled  from  his  forehead,  and 
his  features  worked  as  if  In  a  fit 

*'You  saw  it,  sir;  and  you,  Beaufort, 
my  friend, — ^you  also.  Speak  I  Why  will 
you  not  speak  P  " 

**  Be  cahn,  Trevvllian  ;  be  oalm,  for 
Heaven's  sake  1  Wnafs  the  matter  with 
you  ?  " 

**The  affair  is  then  ended,"  said  Baker, 
''  and  most  happily  bo.  You  are,  I  hope, 
not  dangerously  wounded." 

As  he  spoke,  Trevyllian's  features  grew 
deadly  livid  ;  his  half -open  mouth  quivered 
slightly ;  his  eyes  became  fixed,  and  his 
arm  dropped  heavily  beside  him,  and  with 
a  low  moan  he  fell  fainting  to  the  ground. 

As  we  bent  over  him  I  now  perceived 
that  another  person  had  joined  our  party  ; 
he  was  a  short,  determined-looking  man  of 
about  forty,  with  black  eyes  and  aquiline 
features.  Before  I  had  time  to  guess  who 
it  miffht  be,  1  heard  O'Shaugmiessy  ad- 
dress him  as  Colonel  Conyers. 

^'He  is  dying!"  saia  Beaufort,  still 
stooping  over  his  friend,  whose  cold  hand 
he  grasped  within  his  own.  **Poor,  poor 
fellow ! " 

^'He  fired  in  the  ^r,"  said  Baker,  as  he 
spoke  in  reply  to  a  Question  from  Conyers. 

What  he  answerea  I  heard  not,  but  Ba- 
ker rejoined, 

'^Yes,  I  am  certain  of  it.  We  all  saw 
it." 

^'Had  you  not  better  examine  his 
wounds  ?"  said  Conyers,  ha  a  tone  of  sar- 
castic irony  I  could  almost  have  struck  him 
for.  **Is  your  friend  not  hit?  Perhaps 
he  is  bleeding." 

*'YeB,"  said  O'Shaughnessy,  "let  us 
look  to  the  poor  fellow  now."  So  saying, 
with  Beaufort's  aid  he  unbuttoned  his 
frock  and  succeeded  in  opening  the  waist- 
coat. There  was  no  trace  of  blood  any- 
where, and  the  idea  of  internal  hemorrhage 
at  once  occurred  to  us ;  when  Conyers, 
stooping  down,  pushed  me  aside,  saying  at 
the  same  time,  *'  Your  fears  for  his  sulety 
need  not  distress  you  much — look  here  ! 
As  he  spoke,  ho  tore  open  his  shirt,  and 
disclosed  to  our  almost  doubting  senses  a 
vest  of  chain  mail  armor  fitting  close  next 
the  skin  and  completely  pistol-proof. 

I  cannot  describe  the  effect  this  sight 
produced  upon  us.  Beaufort  sprang  to  nis 
feet  with  a  bound  as  he  screamed  out, 
rather  than  spoke,  **  No  man  believes  me 
to  have  been  aware — " 

**  No,  no,  Beaufort ;  your  reputation  is 
very  far  removed  from  such  a  stain,"  said 
Conyers. 
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O'Shanghnessy  was  perfectly  speechless. 
He  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  as  though 
some  unexplained  mystery  still  remained, 
and  only  seemed  restored  to  any  sense  of 
consciousness  as  Baker  said,  ^'1  can  feel 
no  pulse  at  his  wrist — ^his  heart,  too,  does 
not  beat/'  Conyers  placed  his  hand  upon 
his  bosom,  then  felt  along  his  throat,  lilted 
up  an  arm,  and,  letting  it  fall  heavily  upon 
the  ground,  he  muttered,  "  He  is  dead  1 " 

It  was  true.  No  wound  had  pierced 
him — the  pistol  bullet  was  found  within 
his  clothes.  Some  tremendous  conflict  of 
the  spirit  within  had  snapped  the  chords 
of  life,  and  the  strong  man  had  perished  in 
his  agony. 


CHAPTER  LXIIL 

NEWS  FBON  OALWAT. 

I  HAVE  but  a  vague  and  most  imperfect 
recollection  of  the  events  which  followed 
this  dreadful  scene ;  for  some  days  my 
faculties  seemed  stunned  and  paralyzed, 
and  my  thoughts  clung  to  the  minute  de- 
tail of  the  gi-ound — the  persons  about — the 
mountain  path — and,  most  of  all,  the  half- 
stifled  cry  that  spoke  the  broken  heart, 
with  a  tenacity  that  verged  upon  madness. 

A  court-martial  was  appointed  to  inouire 
into  the  affair  :  and  although  I  have  been 
since  told  that  my  deportment  was  calm, 
and  my  answers  were  firm  and  collected, 
yet  I  remember  nothing  of  the  proceedings. 

The  inquiry,  through  a  feeling  of  delica- 
cy for  the  friends  of  him  who  was  no  more, 
was  made  as  brief  and  as  private  as  possi- 
ble. Beaufort  proved  the  facts  which  ex- 
onerated me  from  any  imputation  in  the 
matter  ;  and  upon  the  same  day  the  court 
delivered  the  decision,  **that  Lieutenant 
O'Malley  was  not  guilty  of  the  charges 

Sreferreu  against  him,  and  that  he  should 
e  released  from  arrest,  and  join  his  regi- 
ment.'' 

Nothing  could  be  more  kind  and  con- 
siderate than  the  conduct  of  my  brother 
oflicers  ;  a  hundred  little  plans  and  devices 
for  making  me  forget  the  late  unhappy 
event  were  suggested  and  practiced  ;  and 
I  look  back  to  that  melancholy  period, 
marked,  as  it  was,  by  the  saddest  circum- 
stance of  my  life,  as  one  in  which  I  received 
more  of  truly  friendly  companionship 
than  even  my  palmiest  days  of  prosperity 
boasted.  AVhile,  therefore,  I  deeply  felt 
the  good  part  my  friends  were  performing 
towara  me,  I  was  still  totally  unsuited  to 
join  in  the  happy  current  of  their  daily 
pleasures  and  amusements.    The  gay  and 


unreflecting  character  of  O'Shaughnessy— 
the  careless  merriment  of  my  brother  offi- 
cers— ^jarred  upon  my  nerves,  a&d  rendered 
me  irritable  and  excited  :  and  I  sought,  in 
lonely  rides  and  unfrequented  walks,  the 
peace  of  spirit  that  calm  reflection,  and  a 
nrm  purpose  for  the  future,  rarely  fail  to 
lead  to. 

There  is  in  deep  sorrow  a  touch  of  the 
prophetic.  It  is  at  seasons  when  the  heart 
IS  bowed  down  with  grief,  and  the  spirit 
wasted  with  suffering,  that  the  vail  which 
conceals  the  future  seems  to  be  removed, 
and  a  glance,  short  and  fleeting  as  the 
lightning  flash,  is  permitted  -us  into  the 
gloomy  valley  before  us. 

Misfortunes,  too,  come  not  singlv— the 
seai*ed  heart  is  not  suffered  to  heal  from 
one  affliction,  ere  another  succeeds  it ;  and 
this  anticipation  of  the  coming  evil  is,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  most  poignant  features  of 
grief — the  ever  watchful  apprehension— 
the  ever  rising  question,  "What next ?" 
is  a  torture  that  never  sleeps. 

This  was  the  frame  of  my  mind  for  sev- 
eral days  after  I  returned  to  my  duty,— a 
morbid  sense  of  some  threatened  danger 
being  my  last  thought  at  night,  and  my 
fli*st  on  awakening.  I  had  not  heard  from 
home  since  my  aiTival  in  the  Peninsula  :  a 
thousand  vague  fancies  haunted  me  now 
that  some  brooding  misfortune  awaited 
me.  My  poor  uncle  never  left  my  thoughts. 
Was  he  well, — was  he  happy  t  Was  he, 
as  he  ever  used  to  be,  surrounded  bv  the 
friends  he  loved, — the  old  familiar  faces, 
around  the  hospitable  hearth  his  kindness 
had  hallowed  in  mv  memory  as  something 
sacred  ?  Oh  !  coufd  I  but  see  his  manly 
smile,  or  hear  his  voice  !  Could  I  but  feel 
his  hand  upon  my  head,  as  he  was  wont  to 

Eress  it,  while  words  of  comfort  fell  from 
is  lips,  and  sunk  into  my  heart ! 
Such  were  my  thoughts  one  morning  as 
I  sauntered,  unaccompanied,  from  my 
quarters.  I  had  not  gone  far,  when  my  at- 
tention was  aroused  by  the  noise  of  a  mule- 
cart,  whose  jingling  bells  and  clattering 
timbers  announced  its  approach  by  the 
road  I  was  walking.  •Another  turn  of  the 
way  brought  it  into  view  ;  and  I  saw  from 
the  gay  costume  of  the  driver,  as  well  as  a 
small  orange  flag  which  decorated  the  con- 
veyance, that  it  was  the  mail-cart,  with 
letters  from  Lisbon. 

Full  as  my  mind  was  with  thoughts  of 
home,  I  turned  hastily  back,  and  retraced 
my  steps  toward  the  camp.  When  I  reach- 
ed the  Adjutant-General's  quarters,  I 
found  a  considerable  number  of  officers 
assembled^  the  report  that  the  post  had 
come  was  a  rumor  of  interest  to  all.  and. 
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aocordingly,  eyery  moment  brought  fresh 
arrivals^  pouring  in  from  all  sides^  and 
eagerly  inquiring  ''if  the  bags  had  been 
opened  ? ''  The  scene  of  riot,  confusion, 
and  excitement,  when  that  eyent  did  take 
place,  exceeded  all  beliel^  each  man  read- 
ing his  letter  half  aloud,  as  if  his  priyate 
affairs  and  domestic  concerns  must  interest 
his  neighbors,  amid  a  yoUey  of  exclama- 
tions of  >6urprise,  pleasure,  or  occasionally 
anger,  as  the  intelligence  seyerally  suggest- 
ed,— the  disappointed  expectants  cursing 
their  idle  correspondents,  bemoaning  their 
fate  about  remittances  that  neyer  arriyed, 
or  drafts  never  honored ;  while  here  and 
there  some  public  benefactor,  with  an  out- 
spread T%mt%  or  Cliraniclef  was  retailing 
the  narrative  of  our  own  exploits  in  the 
Peninsula,  or  the  more  novel  changes  in 
the  world  of  politics,  since  we  left  Eng- 
land. A  cross-fire  of  news  and  London 
gossip  ringing  on  every  side,  made  up  a 
perfect  Babel,  most  difBcult  to  form  an 
idea  of.  Tlio  jargon  partook  of  every  ac- 
cent and  intonation  the  empire  boasts  of, 
and,  from  the  sharp  precision  of  tho  North 
Tweeder  to  the  broad  doric  of  Kerry,  every 
portion,  almost  every  county  of  Qreat 
britain,  had  its  representative.  Here  was 
a  Scotch  Paymaster,  in  a  lugubrious  tone, 
detailing  to  his  friend  the  apparently  not 
over-welcome  news, that  Mistress  M'Elwain 
had  just  been  safely  delivered  of  twins, 
which,  with  their  mother,  were  doing  as 
well  as  possible.  Here  an  eager  Irishman, 
turning  over  tho  pages  rather  than  reading 
his  letter,  while  he  exclaimed  to  his  friend, 

'*  Oh,  the  devil  a  rap  she's  sent  me.  The 
old  story  about  runaway  tenants  and  dis- 
tress notices — sorrow  else  tenants  seem  to  do 
in  Ireland  than  run  away  every  half  year." 

A  little  apart  some  sentimental-looking 
cockney  was  devouring  a  very  crossed  epis- 
tle, which  he  pressed  to  his  lips  whenever 
any  one  looked  at  him;  while  a  host  of 
others  satisfied  themselyes  by  reading  in  a 
kind  of  buzzing  undertone,  every  now  and 
then  interrupting  themselves  with  some 
broken  exclamation  as  commentary — such 
as  "  Of  course  she  will ! " — '*  Never  knew 
him  better  1 "— *'  That's  the  girl  for  my 
money  I" — '* Fifty  per  cent — the  devil  I " 
— ^and  so  on.  At  last  I  was  beginning  to 
weary  of  the  scene,  and  finding  that  there 
appeared  to  be  nothing  for  me,  was  turn- 
ing to  leave  the  place,  when  I  saw  a  ^roup 
of  two  or  three  endeavoring  to  spefi  out 
the  address  of  a  letter. 

'^  That's  an  Irish  post-mark,  I'll  swear," 
said  one ;  '^  but  who  can  make  anything  of 
the  name  ?  It's  devilish  like  Otaheite — 
isn't  it  ?  " 


'*  I  wish  my  tailor  wrote  -as  iDegibly,** 
said  another ;  ''  I'd  keep  up  a  most  ani- 
mated correspondence  with  him." 

"Here,  O'bhaughnessy,  you  know  some- 
thing of  savage  life— spell  us  this  word 
here." 

'*  Show  it  here — what  nonsense — it's  as 
plain  as  the  nose  on  my  face  ! — *  Master 
Charles  O'Malley,  in  foreign  parts  ! ' " 

A  roar  of  laughter  followed  this  an- 
nouncement, which,  at  any  other  time, 
perhaps,  I  should  have  joined  in,  but 
which  now  grated  sadly  on  my  ruffled  feel- 
ings. 

"  Here,  Charley,  this  is  for  you,"  said 
the  Major;  and  added,  in  a  whisper — 
"and  upon  my  conscience,  between  our- 
selves, your  friend,  whoever  he  is,  has  a 
strong  action  against  his  writing-master — 
devil  such  a  fist  ever  I  looked  at ! " 

One  glance  satisfied  me  as  to  my  corre- 
spondent. It  was  from  Father  Rush,  my 
old  Tutor,  I  hurried  eagerly  from '  the 
spot, — and,  regaining  my  quarters,  locked 
the  door,  and  with  a  beating  heart  broke 
the  seal  and  began,  as  well  as  I  was  able, 
to  decipher  his  letter.  The  hand  was 
cramped  and  stiffened  with  age,  and  the 
bold  upright  letters  were  gnai-led  and  twist- 
ed like  a  rustic  fence,  and  demanded  great 
patience  and  much  time  in  unraveling.    It 

ran  thus  : 

"The  Priory,  Lady-day,  1809. 

"My  dear  Master  Charles, — Your 
uncle's  feet  are  so  big  and  so  uneasy  that 
he  can't  write,  and  I  am  obliged  to  take 
up  the  pen  myself,  to  tell  you  liow  we  are 
doing  here  since  you  left  us.  And,  first  of 
all,  the  master  lost  the  law-suit  in  Dublin, 
all  for  the  want  of  a  Galway  jury ;  but 
they  don't  go  up  to  town  for  strong  reasons 
they  had  ;  and  the  Curranolick  property  is 

fone  to  Ned  M  'Manus,  and  may  the  devil  do 
im  good  with  it !  Peggy  Maher  left  this 
on  Tuesday;  she  was  complaining  of  a 
weakness  ;  shes  gone  to  consult  the  (K)ctor8. 
I'm  sorry  for  poor  Peggy. 

"Owen  McNeil  beat  the  Slatterys  out  of 
Portumna  on  Saturday,  and  Jem,  they  say, 
is  fractured.  I  trust  it's  true,  for  he  never 
was  good,  root  nor  branch,  and  we've  strong 
reasons  to  suspect  him  for  drawing  the  river 
with  a  net  at  night.  Sir  Harry  Boyle 
sprained  his  wrist,  breaking  open  nis  bed- 
room, that  he  locked  when  he  was  inside. 
The  Count  and  the  master  were  laughing 
all  the  evening  at  him.  Matters  are  going 
very  hard  in  the  country  ;  the  people  pay- 
ing their  rents  regularly,  and  not  caring 
half  as  much  as  they  used  about  the  real 
gentry  and  the  old  families. 

**  We  kept  your  birthday  at  the  Castle  in 
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gi*cat  style,  hod  the  militia  bund  from  the 
town,  and  nil  the  tenants,  ^[r.  James 
Daly  danced  with  your  old  friend  Mary 
Green,  and  gan^  a  beautiful  song,  and  was 
going  to  raise  tlie  devil,  but  I  interfered ; 
he  burnt  down  half  the  blue  drawing-room 
the  last  night  witli  his  tricks  ;  not  that  your 
uncle  cares,  God  preserve  him  to  us  ! — it's 
little  anytliing  like  tliat  would  fret  him. 
The  Count  quarreled  witli  a  young  gentle- 
man in  tlio  course  of  the  evening,  but 
found  out  he  was  only  an  attorney  from 
Dublin,  so  he  didn't  shoot  him,  but  hew^as 
ducked  in  the  i)ond  by  the  i)ooplo,  and  your 
uncle  says  he  liopes  they  have  a  true  copy 
of  him  at  homo,  as  they  II  never  know  the 
original. 

**  Peter  died  soon  after  you  went  away, 
but  Tim  hunts  the  dogs  just  as  well  ;  they 
had  a  beautiful  run  last  Wednesday,  ana 
the  Lord*  sent  for  liim  and  gave  him  a  five- 
pound  note ;  but  he  says  hoM  rather  sec 
yourself  back  again  tlian  twice  as  mucli. 
They  killed  near  the  big  turnip  field,  and 
all  went  down  to  see  where  you  leaped 
Badger  over  the  sunk  fence  ;  tliey  call  it 
*  Ilammersley's  Nose '  ever  since.  Bodkin 
was  at  Ballmasloe  the  last  fair,  limping 
about  with  a  stick  ;  he^s  twice  as  quiet  as 
he  used  to  be,  and  never  beat  any  one  since 
that  morning. 

"  Kelly  Guire  at  the  cross-roads,  wants 
to  send  you  four  pair  of  stockings  slie  knit- 
ted for  you  ;  and  1  have  a  keg  of  potteen  of 
Barney  s  own  making  this  two  months,  not 
knowing  how  to  send  it ;  maybe  (Sir  Arthur 
himself  would  like  a  taste  ;  he's  an  Irish- 
man himself,  and  one  we're  proud  of  too  I 
The  Maynooth  chaps  are  flving  all  about  tlie 
country,  and  making  us  all  uncomfortable 
— God  s  will  be  done,*but  we  used  to  think 
ourselves  good  enough !  Your  foster-sis- 
ter, Kitty  Doolan,  had  a  fine  boy;  it's  to 
be  called  after  you,  and  your  uncle's  to 
give  a  christening,  lie  bids  me  tell  you 
to  draw  on  him  when  you  want  money,  and 
that  there's  400/.  ready  for  you  now  some- 
where in  Dublin,  I  forget  the  name,  and  as 
he's  asleep  I  don't  like  asking  him.  Tliere 
was  a  droll  devil  down  here  in  the  summer 
that  knew  you  well — a  ilr.  Webber.  The 
master  treated  him  like  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant ;  had  dinner  parties  for  him,  and  gave 
him  Oliver  Cromwell  to  ride  over  to  Meel- 
ish.  He  is  expected  again  for  the  cock- 
shooting,  for  the  master  likes  him  greatly. 
Fm  done  at  last,  for  my  paper  is  finished 
and  the  candle  ju^t  out ;  so  with  every  good 


•To excuse  Father  Rush  for  any  apparent  impi- 
ety, i  must  add,  that,  by  ttie  *'  llonl,^'  he  means 
**'Lord  CJauricarde." 


wish  and  every  good   thonght,  remember 
your  own  old  friend,  Peteb  BusHi 

*'P.S.— It's  Smart  and  Sykes,  Heet 
street,  has  the  money.  Father  O'Shau^- 
nessy,  of  Ennis,  bids  me  ask  if  von  ever 
met  his  nephew.  If  you  do,  make  him  sing 
'  Larry  M*ilale.'    I  hear  it's  a  treat 

"  IIow  is  Mickey  Free  going  on  ?  There 
are  three  decent  young  women  in  the  parish 
he  promised  to  marry,  and  I  eumiosc  he's 
pursuing  the  same  gtimc  with  the  Portn- 
guese.  But  he  was  never  remarkable  for 
minding  his  duties.  Tell  him  I  am  keep- 
ing my  eye  on  him.  P.  R" 

Here  concluded  this  long  epistle,  and, 
though  there  Mere  many  parts  i  could  not 
help  smiling  at,  yet  upon  the  whole,  I  felt 
sad  and  dispirited.  Avhat  I  had  long  fore- 
seen and  anticipated  was  gradually  accom- 
plishing— the  wreck  of  an  old  and  honored 
house — th(J  fall  of  a  name  once  the  watch- 
word for  all  that  was  benevolent  and  hos- 
pitable in  the  land.  The  termination  of 
the  lawsuit  I  knew  must  have  been  aheaTj 
blow  to  my  poor  uncle,  who,  ever}- consider 
ation  of  money  apart,  felt  in  a  legal  combat 
all  the  enthusiasm  and  excitement  of  a  per- 
sonal conflict.  AVith  him,  tliei-e  was  less  a 
question  of  to  whom  the  broad  acres  revert- 
ed, so  much  as  whether  that  '^scoundrel  Tom 
Basset,  the  attorney  at  Athlone,  fhonld 
triumph  over  us  ;"  or,  *•  M'Manus  live  in 
tlie  house  as  master,  where  his  father  had 
officiated  as  butler."  It  was  at  this  his 
Irish  pride  took  offense ;  and  stniitened 
circumstances  and  narrowed  fortunes  bore 
little  upon  him  in  comparison  with  iliis 
feeling. 

I  could  see,  too,  that  with  breaking  for- 
tunes, bad  health  was  making  heavy  in- 
roads ui)on  him  ;  and  while,  with  the  reck- 
less desi)eration  of  niin,  he  still  kept  open 
liouse,  1  could  picture  to  mvself  his  chee^ 
f ul  eye  and  handsome  smile,  but  ill  con- 
cealing the  slow  but  certain  march  of* 
broken  heart. 

My  position  was  doubly  painful;  for  any 
advice,  had  I  been  calculated  to  give  it 
would  have  seemed  an  act  of  indelicate  in- 
terference from  one  who  was  to  benefit  by 
his  own  counsel ;  and,  although  I  had  been 
reared  and  educated  as  my  uncle's  heir,  I 
had  no  title  nor  pretension  to  succeed  hiio 
other  than  his  kind  feelings  respecting  me- 
I  could,  therefore,  only  look  on  in  silence, 
and  watch  the  painful  progi-ess  of  o"' 
downfall,  without  a  power  to  arrest  it 

These  were  sad  thoughts,  and  came  vhen 
my  heart  was  already  bowed  down  ^*^J^ 
aliliction.     That  my  poor  uncle  might  M 
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q[MUPed  the  misery  which  sooner  or  later 
seemed  ineyitable,  was  now  my  only  wish  ; 
that  he  might  go  down  to^  the  gtdve  with- 
out the  embittering  feelings  which  a  rained 
fortune  and  a  fallen  house  bring  home  to 
the  hearty  was  all  my  prayer.  Let  hiin  but 
close  his  eyes  in  the  old  wainscoted  bed- 
room, beneath  the  old  roof  where  his  fa- 
thers and  ^andfathiers  have  done  so  for 
centnriesi  Let  tlie  faithful  followers  he 
has  knownsihce  his  childhood  stand  round 
his  bed  ;  while  his  fast-failing  sight  recog- 
nizes each  old  and  weD-remenobered  object, 
and  the  same  bell  which  rang  its  farewell 
to  the  spirit  of  his  ancestors,  toil  for  him, 
the  last  of  his  race — and,  as  for  me,  there 
was  the  wide  world  before  me,  and  a  nar- 
row resting-place  would  snflfce  for  a  sol- 
dier's sepuicher. 

As  the  mail-cari  was  returning  the  next 
day  to  Lisbon,  I  immediately  sat  down  and 
replied  to  tlie  worthy  Father's  letter, 
speaking  as  encouragingly  as  I  could  of 
my  own  prospects.  I  dwelt  much  upon 
what  was  nearest  my  heart,  and  begged  of 
the  good  priest  to  watch  oyer  my  uncle's 
healm,  to  cheer  his  spirits,  and  support  his 
courage  ;  and  that  i  trusted  the  day  was 
not  far  distant  when  I  should  be  once  more 
amongst  them,  with  many  a  story  of  fray 
and  battle-iield  to  enliyen  their  fii'esides. 
Pressing  him  to  write  frequently  to  me,  I 
closed  my  hurried  letter ;  and,  haying  dis- 
patched it,  sat  sorrowfully  down  to  muse 
oyer  my  fortunes. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

AK  ADyENTUBS  WITH  STR  ABTHUB* 

The  eyents  of  the  last  few  days  had  im- 
pressed me  with  a  weight  of  years.  The 
aMrfnl  circumstances  of  that  eyening  lay 
heayily  at  my  heart,  and  though  guiltless 
of  Treyyllian's  blood,  the  reproach  that 
conscience  eyer  carries,  when  one  has  been 
inyolyed  in  a  death-scene^  neyer  left  my 
thoughts. 

For  some  time  ]^reyiou8ly  I  had  been  de- 

fressed  and  dispirited,  and  the  awful  shock 
had  sustained  broke  my  nenre  and  un- 
manned me  greatly. 

'There  are  times  when  our  sorrows  tinge 
all  the  colorings  of  our  thoughts,  and  one 
peryading  hue  of  melancholy  spreads  like  a 
pall  upon  what  we  haye  of  fairest  and 
brightest  on  earth.  So  was  it  now ;  I  had 
lost  hope  and  ambition — a  sad  feeling  that 
my  career  was  destined  to  misfortune  and 
mishap  gained  hourly  upon  me ;  and  all 


the  bright  aspirations  of  a  soldier's  glory, 
ftil  my  enthusiasm  for  the  pomp  and  cir^ 
cunistance  of  glorious  war,  fell  coldly  upon 
my  heart ;  and  I  looked  upon  the  chivalry 
of  a  soldier's  life  as  the  empty  pageant  d^ 
a  dream. 

In  this  sad  frame  of  mind  I  avoided  all 
intercourse  with  my  brother  oflBcers — their 
gay  and  joyous  spirits  only  jarred  upon  my 
brooding  thoughts,  and,  feigning  illness,  1 
kept  almost  entirely  to  my  quarters. 

The  inactivity  of  our  present  life  weighed 
also  heavily  upon  me.  The  stirring  events 
of  a  campaign^-the  marc];i,  the  bivouac,  the 
picket — call  forth  a  certain  physical  exer- 
tion that  never  fails  to  react  upon  the  tor- 
pid mind. 

Forgetting  all  around  me,  I  thought  of 
home ;  I  thought  of  those  whose  hearts  I 
felt  were  now  turning  toward  me,  and  con- 
sidered within  myself  how  I  could  have 
exchanged  the  home — the  days  of  peaceful 
happiness  there,  for  the  life  of  misery  and 
disappointment  I  now  endured. 

A  orooding  melancholy  gained  daily 
more  .and  more  upon  me.  A  wish  to  re- 
turn to  Ireland,  a  vague  and  indistinct 
feeling  that  my  career  was  not  destined  for 
aught  of  great  and  good,  crept  upon  me, 
and  I  longed  to  sink  into  oblivion,  forgot- 
ten and  forgot. 

I  record  this  painful  feeling  here,  while 
it  is  still  a  painful  meinory,  as  one  of  the 
dark  shadows  that  cross  the  bright  sky  of 
our  happiest  days. 

Happy,  indeed,  are  they,  as  we  look  back 
to  them,  and  remember  the  times  we  have 
pronounced  ourselves  **  the  most  miserable 
of  mankind."  This  somehow  is  a  confes- 
sion we  never  make  later  on  in  life,  when 
real  troubles  and  true  afflictions  assail  us. 
Whether  we  call  in  move  philosophy  to 
our  aid,  or  that  our  senses  become  less 
acute  and  discerning,  I'm  sure  I  know  not. 

As  for  me,  I  confess  by  far  the  greater 
poi*tion  of  my  sorrows  seemed  to  come  in 
that  budding  period  of  existence  when  life 
is  ever  fairest  and  most  captivating.  Not, 
perhaps,  tliat  the  fact  was  really  so,  but 
the  spoiled  and  humored  child,  whose  ca- 
prices were  a  law,  felt  heavily  the  threat- 
ening difficulties  of  his  first  voyage. 
While,  as  he  continued  to  sail  over  the 
ocean  of  life,  he  braved  the  storm  and  the 
squall,  and  felt  only  gratitude  for  the  far 
voring  breeze  that  wafted  him  upon  his 
course. 

What  an  admirable  remedy  for  misan- 
thropy is  the  being  placed  in  a  subordi- 
nate condition  in  life  1  Had  I,  at  the 
period  that  I  write,  been  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley — had  I  even  been  Marshal  Beresford, 
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to  all  certainty  I*d  have  played  the  very 
devil  with  his  "Majesty's  forces. — I'd  have 
brought  my  rascals  to  where  they'd  have 
been  well  peppered — that's  certain. 

But  as,  lucKily  for  the  sake  of  humanity 
in  general  and  the  well-being  of  the  ser- 
vice in  particular,  I  was  merely  Lieutenant 
O'Malley,  14th  Light  Dragoons,  the  case 
was  very  different.  Witli  what  heavy  cen- 
sure did  I  condemn  the  Commander  of  the 
Forces  in  my  own  mind  for  his  want  of 
daring  and  enterprise  !  Wholo  nights  did 
I  pass  in  endeavoring  to  account  for  his 
inactivity  and  lethargy.  Why  he  did  not 
seriatim  fall  upon  Soult,  Ney,  and  Victor, 
annihilate  the  French  forces,  and  sack 
Madrid,  I  looked  upon  «is  little  less  than  a 
riddle ;  and  yet  there  he  waited,  drilling, 
exercising,  and  foraging,  as  if  wo  were  at 
Hounslow.  Now  most  fortunately  here 
again  I  wiis  not  Sir  Artliur. 

Something  in  this  frame  of  mind,  I  was 
taking  one  evening  a  solitary  ride  some 
miles  from  the  camp.  Without  noticing 
the  circumstance,  I  had  entered  a  little 
mountain  tract,  when  the  ground  being 
broken  and  uneven,  I  dismounted  and  pro- 
ceeded a-foot,  with  the  bridle  within  my 
arm.  I  had  not  gone  far  when  the  clatter 
of  a  horse's  hoofs  came  rapidly  toward  me, 
and,  though  there  was  something  startling 
in  the  puce  over  such  a  jiioce  of  road,  I 
never  lifted  my  eyeS  as  the  horseman  came 
up,  but  continued  my  slow  progress  on- 
ward, my  head  sunk  upon  my  bosom. 

"Holloa,  sir!"  cried  a  sharp  voice, 
whose  tones  seemed  somehow  not  heard  for 
the  first  time.  I  looked  up,  saw  a  slight 
figure  closely  buttoned  up  in  a  blue  horse- 
man's cloak,  the  collar  of  which  almost 
entirely  hid  his  features  ;  he  wore  a  plain 
cocked  hat  without  a  feather,  and  was 
mounted  upon  a  sharp,  wiry-looking  hack, 

"  Holloa,  sir  !  What  regiment  do  you 
belong^  to  ?  " 

As  1  had  nothing  of  the  soldier  about 
me,  save  a  blue  foraging  cap,  to  denote  my 
corps,  the  tone  of  tlie  demand  was  little 
calculated  to  elicit  a  very  polished  reply  ; 
but  preferring  as  most  imj)ertinont  to 
make  no  answer,  I  passed  on  without 
S}X!aking. 

**Did  you  hear,  sir?"  cried  the  same 
voice  in  a  still  louder  key.  **  What's  your 
regiment?" 

1  now  turned  round,  resolved  to  question 
the  other  in  turn  ;  when,  to  my  inexpress- 
ible shame  and  confusion,  he  had  lowered 
the  collar  of  his  cloak,  and  I  saw  the  fear 
tures  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley. 

"Fourteenth  Light  Dragoons,  sir,"  said 
I,  blushing  as  I  spoke. 


"Have  you  not  read  the  general  orderi 
sir  ?    Why  have  you  left  the  camp  ?•* 

Now  I  had  not  read  a  general,  order  nor 
even  heard  one  for  above  a  fortnight.  So 
I  stammered  out  some  bungling  answer. 

"  To  your  quarters,  air,  and  report  your- 
self under  arrest.     What's  j'our  name  ?" 

"  Lieutenant  O'Malley,  sir." 

"Well,  sir,  your  passion  for  rambliog 
shall  be  indulged.  You  shall  be  sent  to 
the  I'car  with  dispatches  ;  and,  as  the  armj 
is  in  advance,  probably  the  lesson  may  be 
serviceable."  So  saying  he  pressed  spun 
to  his  hoi*se,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  mo* 
ment. 


CHAPTER   LXV. 


TAULVEBA. 


Having  been  dispatched  to  the  rear 
with  orders  for  General  Craufnrd,  I  did 
not  reach  Talavera  till  the  morning  of  the 
28th.  Two  days'  hard  fighting  had  left 
the  contending  armies  still  lace  to  face,  and 
without  any  decided  advantage  on  cither 
side. 

When  I  arrived  upon  the  battle-field  the 
combat  of  the  morning  was  over.  It  WM 
then  ten  o'clock,  and  the  troops  were  at 
breakfast,  if  the  few  ounces  of  wneat,  swff- 
ingly  dealt  out  amongst  them,  coula  be 
dignified  by  that  name.  All  was,  howevcii 
life  and  animation  on  every  side  ;  the  mc^ 
ry  laugh,  the  passing  jest,  the  careless  look, 
bespoke  the  free  and  daring  character  ol 
the  soldiery,  as  they  sat  in  groups  upon  the 
grass  ;  and,  except  when  a  fatigue  party 
passed  by,  bearing  some  wounded  comrade 
to  the  rear,  no  touch  of  seriousness  rested 
upon  their  hardv  features.  The  morning 
was  indeed  a  glorious  one  ;  a  sky  of  nn- 
clouded  blue  sti^etched  above  a  landscap 
unsurpassed  in  loveliness.  Far  to  the  ligW 
rolled  on  in  placid  stream  the  broad  TagQ4 
bathing  in  its  eddies  the  very  walls  A 
Talavera,  the  ground  from  which,  to  onr 
position,  gently  undulated  across  a  plain 
of  most  fertile  richness,  and  tenninatcd  on 
our  extreme  left  in  a  bold  height,  protected 
in  front  by  a  ravine,  and  flanked  by  a  deep 
and  rugged  valley. 

The  Spaniards  occupied  the  right  of  the 
line,  connecting  with  our  troops  at  a  risin? 
ground,  upon  which  a  strong  redoubt  hw 
been  hastily  thrown  up.  The  fourth  divi- 
sion and  the  Guards  were  stationed  here, 
next  to  whom  came  Cameron's  brigade  and 
the  Germans ;  Mackenzie  and  Hillholdii^ 
the  extreme  left  of  all,  which  might  be 
called  the  key  of  our  position.    In  the  w 
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ley  beneath  the  latter  were  picketed  three 
cavalry  regiments,  amons;  wnich  I  was  not 
long  in  detecting  my  gallant  friends  of  tlie 
Twenty-third. 

As  r  rode  rapidly  past,  saluting  some  old 
familiar  face  at  eacli  moment,  I  could  not 
help  feeling  struck  at  the  evidence  of  the 
desperate  battle  that  so  lately  had  raged 
there.  The  whole  surface  of  the  hill  was 
one  mass  of  dead  and  dying,  the  bearskin 
of  the  French  grenadier  lying  side  by  side 
with  the  tartan  of  the  Highlander.  Deep 
furrows  in  the  soil  showed  the  track 
of  the  furious  cannonade,  and  the  terrible 
evidences  of  a  bayonet  charge  were  written 
in  the  mangled  corpses  around. 

The  fight  had  been  maintained  without 
any  intermission  from  daybreak  till  near 
nine  o'clock  that  morning,  and  the  slaugh- 
ter on  both  sides  was  dreadful ;  the  mounds 
of  fresh  earth  on  every  side  told  of  the  sol- 
dier's sepulcher,  and  the  unceasing  tramp 
of  the  pioneers  struck  sadly  upon  the  ear, 
as  the  groans  of  the  wounded  blended  with 
the  funeral  sounds  around  them. 

In  front  were  dran^n  up  the  dark  legions 
of  France ;  massive  columns  of  infantry, 
with  dense  bodies  of  artillery  alternating 
alon^  the  line.  They,  too,  occupied  a 
gently  rising  ground  ;  the  valley  between 
the  two  armies  being  crossed  half  way  by  a 
little  rivulet,  and  here,  during  the  sultrv 
heat  of  the  morning,  the  troops  on  both 
sides  met  and  mingled  to  quench  their 
thirst  ere  the  trumpet  again  called  them  to 
the  slaughter. 

In  a  small  ravine,  near  the  center  of 
our  line,  were  drawn  up  Cotton's  brigade, 
of  whom  the  fusiliers  formed  apart.  Dn*ect- 
ly  in  front  of  this  were  Campbell's  brigade, 
to  the  left  of  which,  upon  a  gentle  sloiie, 
the  staff  were  now  assembled.  Thither, 
accordingly,  I  bent  my  steps,  and,  as  I 
came  up  the  little  scarp,  found  myself 
among  the  generals  of  division,  hastily 
summoned  by  Sir  Arthur  to  deliberate  up- 
on a  forward  movement.  The  council 
lasted  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
when  I  presented  myself  to  deliver  my  re- 

1>ort,  all  the  dispositions  for  the  battle  had 
>een  decided  upon,  and  the  Commander  of 
the  Forces,  seated  upon  the  grass  at  his 
breakfast,  looked  by  far  the  most  uncon- 
cerned and  uninterested  man  I  had  seen 
that  morning. 

He  turned  his  head  rapidly  as  I  came  up, 
and,  before  the  aide-de-camp  could  an- 
nounce me,  called  out : 

**  Well,  sir,  what  news  of  the  reinforce- 
ments ?  " 

*'  They  cannot  reach  Talavera  before  to- 
morrow, sir." 


''Then,  before  that  we  shall  not  want 
them.     That  will  do,  sir." 

So  saying,  he  resumed  his  breakfast,  and 
I  retired,  more  than  ever  struck  with  the 
surprising  coolness  of  the  man  upon  whom 
no  disappointment  seemed  to  have  the 
sliffhtest  mfiuence. 

I  had  scarcely  rejoined  my  regiment,  and 
was  giving  an  account  to  my  brother  of9- 
cers  of  my  journey,  when  an  aide-de**camp 
came  galloping  at  full  speed  down  the  line, 
and  communicating  with  the  several  com- 
manding officers  as  he  passed. 

What  might  be  the  nature  of  the  orders 
we  could  not  guess  at ;  for  no  word  to  fall 
in  followed,  and  yet  it  was  evident  some* 
tiling  of  importance  was  at  hand.  Upon 
the  hill  where  the  staff  were  assembled  no 
unusual  bustle  appeared,  and  we  could  see 
the  bay  cob  of  Sir  Arthur  still  being  led 
up  and  down  by  the  groom,  with  a  dra^ 

§oon's  mantle  thrown  over  him.  The  sol- 
iers,  overcome  by  the  heat  and  fatigue  of 
the  morning,  lay  stretched  around  upon 
the  grass,  and  everything  bespoke  a  period 
of  rest  and  refreshment. 

"  We  are  going  to  advance,  depend  upon 
it ! "  said  a  voung  officer  beside  me  ;  "  the 
repulse  of  this  morning  has  been  a  smart 
lesson  to  the  French,  and  Sir  Arthur  won't 
leave  them  without  impressing  it  upon 
them." 

*'Hark,  what's  tliat?"  cried  Baker; 
"listen." 

As  he  spoke,  a  strain  of  most  delicious 
music  came  wafted  across  the  plain.  It 
was  from  the  band  of  a  French  regiment, 
and,  mellowed  by  the  distance,  it  seemed, 
in  the  calm  stillness  of  the  morning  air, 
like  something  less  of  earth  than  heaven. 

As  we  listened,  the  notes  swelled  upward 
yet  fuller;  and  one  by  one  the  different 
bands  seemed  to  join,  till  at  last  the  whole 
air  seemed  full  of  the  rich  flood  of  melody. 

We  could  now  perceive  the  stragglers 
wei*e  rapidly  falling  back,  while  high  above 
all  other  sounds  the  clanging  notes  of  the 
trumpet  were  heard  along  the  line.  The 
hoarse  drum  now  beat  to  arms,  and  soon 
after  a  brilliant  staff  rode  slowly  from  be- 
tween two  dense  bodies  of  infantry,  and 
advancing  some  distance  into  the  plain, 
seemed  to  rcconnoiter  us.  A  cloud  of 
Polish  cavalry,  distinguished  by  their  long 
lances  and  floating  oanners,  loitered  in 
their  rear. 

We  had  not  time  for  further  observation, 
when  the  drums  on  our  side  beat  to  arms, 
and  the  hoarse  cry,  "  Fall  in---fall  in  there, 
lads  ! "  resounded  along  the  line. 

It  was  now  one  o'clock,  and  before  haU 
an  hour  the  troops  had  resumed  the  post* 
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tion  of  the  momingi  and  stood  silent  and 
anxious  spectators  of  the  scene  before 
them. 

Upon  the  table  land,  to  the  rear  of  the 
French  position,  we  could  descry  the  gor- 
geous tent  of  Kin^  Joseph,  around  which 
a  large  and  splendidly-accoutered  stafF  were 
seen  standing.  Here,  too,  the  bustle  and 
excitement  seemed  considerable,  for  to  this 
point  the  dark  masses  of  the  infantry 
seemed  converging  from  the  extreme  nght ; 
and  here  we  could  perceive  the  royal  guards 
and  the  reserve  now  forming  in  column  of 
attack. 

From  the  crest  of  the  hill  down  to  the 
very  valley,  the  dark,  dense  ranks  extended, 
the  flanks  protected  by  a  powerful  artillery 
and  deep  masses  of  heavy  cavalry.  It  was 
evident  that  the  attack  was  not  to  com- 
mence on  our  side,  and  the  greatest  and 
most  intense  anxiety  pervaded  us  as  to 
what  part  of  our  line  was  first  to  be  as- 
sailed. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who 
from  the  height  had  been  patiently  observ- 
ing the  field  of  battle,  dispatched  an  aide- 
de-camp  at  full  gallop  toward  Campbell's 
brigade,  posted  directly  in  advance  of  us. 
As  ne  passed  swiftly  along  he  called  out, 
'*  You're  in  for  it.  Fourteenth  ;  you'll  have 
to  open  the  ball  to-day.'' 

Scarcely  were  the  words  spoken,  when  a 
signal  ^un  from  the  French  boomed  heavily 
through  the  still  air.  The  last  echo  was 
grawing  fainter,  and  the  lieavy  smoke 
breaking  into  mist,  when  the  most  deafen* 
ing  thunder  ever  my  ears  heard  came  peal- 
ing around  us ;  eighty  pieces  of  artillery 
had  opened  upon  us,  sending  a  verv  tem- 
])e8t  of  balls  upon  our  line,  while  midst  the 
siuoke  and  dust  we  could  see  the  light 
troops  advancing  at  a  run,  followed  by  the 
broad  and  massive  columns  in  all  the  terror 
and  majesty  of  war. 

^' What  a  splendid  attack  I  How  gallantly 
they  come  on  I "  cried  an  old  veteran  ofti- 
cor  beside  me,  forgetting  all  rivalry  in  his 
noble  admiration  of  our  enemy. 

The  intervening  space  was  soon  passed, 
and  the  tirailleurs  falling  back  as  the 
columns  came  on,  the  towering  masses  bore 
down  upon  Campbell's  division  with  a  loud 
cry  of  aefiance.  Silently  and  steadily  the 
English  infantry  awaited  the  attack,  and 
i-cturning  tlie  fire  with  one  withering  vol* 
ley,  were  ordered  to  charge.  Scarcely  were 
tlio  bayonets  lowered,  when  the  head  of 
the  advancing  column  broke  and  fled, 
while  Mackensue's  brigade,  overlapping  the 
flank,  pushed  boldly  forward,  and  a  scene 
of  frightful  carnage  followed ;  for  a 
moment  a  hand  to  hand  combat  was  sus- 


tained, but  the  unbroken  flies  and  impreg- 
nable bayonets  of  the  English  conquered, 
and  the  French  fled,  leaving  six  guns 
behind  them. 

The  gallant  enemy  were  troops  of  tried 
and  proved  courage,  and  scarcely  had  they 
retreated  when  they  again  formed,  but  just 
as  they  prepared  to  come  forward,  a  tre- 
mendous shower  of  grape  opened  upon 
thom  from  our  batteries,  while  a  cloud  of 
Spanish  horse  assailed  them  in  flank,  and 
nearly  cut  them  in  pieces. 

While  this  was  passing  on  the  right,  a 
tremendous  attack  menaced  the  hill  upon 
which  our  left  was  posted*  Two  powerful 
columns  of  Flinch  infantry,  supported  by 
some  regiments  of  light  cavalry,  came 
steadily  forward  to  the  attack  ;  Anson's 
brigade  were  ordered  to  charge. 

Away  they  went  at  top  speeo,  but  had  not 
gone  above  a  hundred  yards  when  they  were 
suddenly  ari'ested  by  a  deep  chasm ;  here 
the  German  hussars  j)ulled  short  up,  but 
the  Twenty-third  dashing  impetuously  for- 
ward, a  scene  of  terrifle  carnage  ensued, 
men  and  horses  rolling  indiscriminately 
together  under  a  withering  fire  from  the 
French  squares.  Even  here,  however, 
British  valor  quailed  not,  for  Major  Fran- 
cis Ponsonby,  forming  all  who  came  up, 
rode  boldly  upon  a  brigade  of  French 
chasseurs  in  the  rear,  victor,  who  from 
the  first  had  watched  the  movement,  at 
once  dispatched  a  lancer  regiment  against 
them,  and  then  these  .brave  fellows  were 
absolutely  cut  to  atoms,  the  few  who 
escaped  having  passed  through  the  French 
columns  and  reached  Bassecour's  Spanish 
division  on  the  far  right. 

During  this  time  the  hill  was  again  as- 
sailed, and  even  more  desperately  than  be- 
fore, while  Victor  himself  led  on  the  fourth 
corps  to  an  attack  upon  our  right  and 
center* 

The  Guards  waited  without  flinching  the 
impetuous  rush  of  the  advancing  columns, 
and,  wlieu  at  length  within  a  short  dis- 
tance, dashed  forward  with  the  bayonet, 
driving  evervthing  before  them.  The 
French  fell  back  upon  their  sustaining 
masses,  and,  imllying  in  an  instant,  asain 
came  forwaixl,  supported  bv  a  tremendous 
flre  from  their  batteries.  The  Guards  drew 
back,  and  the  German  Legion,  suddenly 
thrown  into  confusion,  began  to  retire  in 
disorder.  This  was  the  most  critical  mo- 
ment of  the  day,  for,  although  succe^ful 
upon  the  extreme  right  and  left  of  our 
line,  our  center  was  absolutely  broken. 
Just  at  this  moment  Gordon  rode  up  to 
our  brigade  ;  his  face  was  pale  and  his  look 
I  flurried  and  excited. 
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"The  Forty-eighth  are  coming;  here 
they  are-p-Bupport  them,  Fourteen tn." 

These  few  w(Hrd8  were  all  he  spoke  ;  and 
the  next  moment  the  measured  tread  of  a 
column  was  heard  behind  us.  On  they 
came  like  one  man,  tlieir  compact  and 
dense  formation  looking  like  some  massive 
wall;  wheelingby  companies,  they  suffered 
the  Guards  and  Germans  to  retire  behind 
them,  and  then  re-forming  into  line,  they 
rushed  forward  with  the  bayonet.  Our 
artillery  opened  with  a  deafening  thunder 
behind  them,  and  then  we  were  ordered  to 
charge* 

We  came  on  at  a  trot ;  the  Guards,  who 
had  now  recovei*ed  their  formation,  cheered 
U8  as  we  proceeded ;  the  smoke  of  the  can- 
nonade obscured  everything  until  we  had 
advanced  some  distance,  but  just  as  we 
emerged  beyond  the  line  of  the  gallant 
Forty^eighth,  the  splendid  panorama  of 
the  £^ttle-field  broke  suddenlv  upon  us. 

**  Charge  I  forward  T'  criea  the  hoarse 
voice  of  our  Colonel ;  and  we  were  upon 
them*  The  French  infantry,  already 
broken  by  the  withering  musketry  of  our 
people,  gave  way  before  us,  and,  unable  to 
form  a  square,  retired  fighting,  but  in  con* 
fusion,  and  with  tremendous  loss,  to  their 
pK)8ition.  One  glorious  cheer  from  left  to 
right  of  our  line  proclaimed  the  victory, 
while  a  deafening  discharge  of  artillery 
from  the  French  replied  to  this  defiance, 
and  the  battle  was  over.  Had  the  Spanish 
army  been  capable  of  a  forward  movement, 
our  successes  at  this  moment  would  liave 
been  much  more  considerable ;  but  they 
did  not  dare  to  change  their  position,  and 
the  repulse  of  our  enemy  was  destined  to 
be  all  our  glory.  The  French,  however, 
suffered  mucli  more  severely  than  we  did  ; 
and,  retiring  during  the  night,  fell  back 
behind  the  Alberche,  leaving  us  the  victory 
and  the  battle-field. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

KIOHT  AFTEK  TALAVEIA. 

Thb  night  which  followed  the  battle  was 
a  sad  one.  Through  the  darkness,  amd 
under  a  fast-falling  rain,  the  hours  were 
spent  in  searching  for  our  wounded  com- 
rades amid  the  heap  of  slain  up<oii  the 
field  ;  and  the  glimmering  of  the  lanterns, 
as  they  flicker^  far  and  near  across  the 
wide  plain,  bespoke  the  track  of  the  fa- 
tigue parties  in  their  mournful  round; 
while  tne  groans  of  the  wounded  rose  amid 
the  silence  with  an  accent  of  heartrending 


anguish ;  so  true  was  it,  as  out  great  com« 
mander  said,  ^'  there  is  nothing  more  sad 
than  a  victory,  except  a  defeat.'^ 

Around  our  bivouac  fires,  the  feeling  of 
sorrowful  depression  was  also  evident.  We 
had  gained  a  great  victory,  it  was  true  ;  we 
had  beaten  the  f arfamed  legions  of  France 
upon  a  ground  of  their  own  choosing,  led 
by  the  most  celebrated  of  their  Marshals 
and  under  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor's  own 
brother ;  but  still  we  felt  all  the  hazardous 
daring  of  our  position,  and  had  no  confi- 
dence whatever  in  the  courage  or  discipline 
of  our  allies  ;  and  we  saw  that  in  the  very 
mtlie  of  the  battle  the  efforts  of  the  enemy 
were  directed  almost  exclusively  against 
our  line,  so  confidently  did  they  under* 
value  the  efforts  of  the  Spanish  troops. 
Morning  broke  at  length,  and  scarcely  was 
the  heavy  mist  clearing  awav  before  the 
red  sunlight,  when  the  sounas  of  fife  and 
drum  were  heard  from  a  distant  part  of  the 
field.  The  notes  swelled  or  sank  as  the 
breeze  rose  or  fell,  and  many  a  conjecture 
was  hazarded  as  to  their  meaning,  for  no 
object  was  well  visible  for  more  than  a  few 
hundred  yards  off;  gradually,  however, 
they  grew  nearer  and  neai^r,  and  at  length, 
as  the  air  cleared,  and  the  hazy  vapor 
cvapnorated,  the  bright  scarlet  uniform  of  a 
British  regiment  was  seen  advancing  at  a 
quick  step. 

As  they  came  nearer,  the  well-known 
march  of  the  gallant  Forty-third  was  recog- 
nized by  some  of  our  people,  and  imme- 
diately the  rumor  fled  like  lightning, — "It 
is  Craufurd's  brigade ! "  and  so  it  was ; 
the  noble  fellow  had  marched  his  division 
the  unparalleled  distance  of  sixty  English 
miles  in  twenty-seven  hours.  Over  a  burn- 
ing sandy  soil,  exposed  to  a  raging  sun, 
without  rations,  almost  Without  water, 
these  gallant  troops  pressed  on  in  the  un- 
wearied hope  of  sliaring  the  glory  of  the 
battle-field.  One  tremendous  cheer  wel- 
Qomed  the  head  of  the  column  as  they 
marched  past,  and  continued  till  the  last 
file  had  deployed  before  us. 

As  these  splendid  regiments  moved  by 
we  could  not  help  feeling  what  signal  ser- 
vice they  might  have  rendered  us  but  a  few 
hours  before ;  their  soldierlike  bearing, 
their  high  and  effective  state  of  discipline, 
their  well-known  reputation,  were  in  every 
mouth ;  and  I  scarcely  think  that  any 
coi^s  who  stood  the  brunt  of  the  mighty 
battle  were  the  subject  of  more  encomium 
than  the  brave  fellows  who  had  just  joined 
us* 

The  mournful  duties  of  the  night  were 
soon  forgotten  in  the  gay  and  buoyant 
sounds  on  every  side.     Congratulations, 
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shaking  of  hands,  kind  inquiries  went 
round:  and,  as  we  looked  to  the  hilly 
ground  where  so  lately  were  drawn  up  in 
battle  array  the  dark  columns  of  our  ene- 
my, and  whore  not  one  sentinel  now  re- 
mained, the  proud  feeling  of  our  victory 
came  home  to  our  hearts  with  the  ever- 
thrilling  thought,  "  What  will  they  say  at 
home  V' 

I  was  standing  amid  a  group  of  my  bro- 
ther officers,  wen  I  received  an  ordQr 
from  the  Colonel  to  ride  down  to  Talavem 
for  the  return  of  our  wounded,  as  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  mo- 
mentarily looked  for.  I  threw  myself  up- 
on my  horse,  and  setting  out  at  a  brisk 
pace,  soon  reached  the  gates. 

On  entering  the  town,  I  was  obliged  to 
dismount  and  proceed  on  foot.  The  streets 
were  completely  filled  with  people,  tread- 
ing their  way  among  wagons,  forago-carts. 
and  sick-litters  :  here  was  a  booth  filled 
with  all  imaginable  wares  for  sale  ;  there  a 
temporary  gin-shop  established  l}eneath  a 
broken  baggage-wagon ;  here,  might  be 
seen  a  merry  party  throwing  dice  for  a  tur- 
key or  a  kid — there,  a  wounded  man,  with 
bloodless  cheek  and  tottering  step,  inquir- 
ing the  road  to  the  hospital;  the  accents 
of  agonv  mingled  with  the  drunken  cho- 
rus, and  the  sharp  ci"ack  of  the  Provost- 
Marshal's  whip  was  heard  above  the  boist- 
erous reveling  of  the  debauchee.  All  was 
confusion,  bustle,  and  excitement.  The 
staff-officer,  with  his  flowing  plume  and 
glittering  epaulettes,  wended  his  way  on 
foot  amul  the  din  and  bustle,  unnoticed 
and  uncared  for  ;  while  the  little  drummer 
amused  an  admiring  audience  of  simple 
country-folk  by  some  wondrous  tale  of  the 
great  victory. 

My  passage  through  this  dense  mass  was 
necessarily  a  slow  one.  No  one  made  way 
for  another  ;  discipline  for  the  time  was  at 
an  end,  and  with  it  all  resjx»ct  for  rank  or 
position.  It  was  what  nothing  of  mere  vi- 
cissitude in  the  fortune  of  war  can  equal 
— the  wild  orgie  of  an  army  the  day  after 
a  battle. 

On  turning  the  corner  of  a  narrow  street, 
mv  attention  was  attracted  by  a  crowd 
which,  gathered  round  a  snialf  fountain, 
seemed,  as  well  as  I  could  perceive,  to  wit- 
ness some  proceeding  with  a  more  than  or- 
dinary interest.  Exclamations  in  Portu- 
guese, expressive  of  surprise  and  admira- 
tion, wore  mingled  with  English  oaths  and 
Irish  ejaculations,  while  high  above  all  rose 
other  sounds — the  cries  of  some  one  in 
pain  and  suffering;  forcing  my  way  through 
the  dense  group,  I  at  length  reached  the 
interior  ot  the  crowd,  when,  to  my  ««\A>ivr 


ishment,  I  perceived  a  short,  fat,  punchy- 
looking  man,  stripped  of    his  coat   and 
waistcoat,  and  with  his  shirt  sleeves  rolled 
up  to  his  shoulders,  busily  employed  in 
operating  upon  a  wounded  soldier.  Ampu- 
tation knives,toumiquets,  bandages,  and  dl 
other  imaginable  instruments  for  giving  or 
alleviating    torture    were    strewcNl    about 
him,  and,  from  the  arrangement  and  prepar 
ration,  it  was  clear  that  he  had  j)itched  up- 
on this  spot  as  an  hospital  for  his  patientk 
While  he  continued  to  perform  his  func- 
tions with  a  singular  sjKjed  and  dexterity, 
he  never  for  a  moment  ceased  a  running 
fire  of  small  talk,  now  addressed  to  the  })a- 
tient  in  particular,  now  to  the  crowd  at 
large — sometimes  a  soliloquy  to  himself,and 
not  unfrcquently,  abstractedly,  upon  things 
in  general.     These  little  specimens  of  ora- 
tory, delivered  in  such  a  place  at  sacha 
time,  and,  not  least  of   all,  in   the  .rich- 
est imaginable  Cork  accent,  were  sufficient 
to  arrest  my  steps,  and  I  stopixni  for  some 
time  to  observe  him. 

The  patient,  who  was  a  large,  powerful- 
ly-built fellow,  had  been  wounded  in  both 
legs  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell,  but  yet 
not  so  severely  as  to  require  amputation. 

•*  Does  that  plaze  you,  then  ?  "  said  the 
doctor,  as  he  applied  some  powerful  canstic 
to  a  wounded  vessel ;  "  there's  no  satisfy- 
ing the  like  of  you.  Quite  warm  and  com- 
fortable ye'll  be  this  morning  after  that.  I 
saw  that  same  shell  coming,  and  I  called 
out  to  Maurice  Blake,  *By  your  Icaw, 
Maurice,  let  that  fellow  pass,  he*8  in  a 
hurry  !'  and  faith,  I  said  to  myself,  •there'e 
more  where  you  came  from— you're  not  an 
only  child,  and  I  never  liked  the  family.' 
— What  are  ve  grinning  for,  ve  brown 
thieves  ? "  l^his  was  addressed  to  the 
Portuguese.  **  There,  now,  keep  the  limb 
quiet  and  easy.  Upon  my  conscience,  if 
that  shell  fell  into  ould  Luhdy  Foot's  shop 
this  morning,  there 'd  be  plenty  of  sneez- 
ing in  SacKville  street.  Who^s  next?" 
said  he,  looking  round  with  an  ex- 
pression that  seemed  to  threaten  that, 
if  no  wounded  man  was  ready,  he  was 
quite  prepared  to  carve  out  a  patient  for 
himself.  Not  exactly  relishing  the  invita- 
tion in  the  searching  that  accompanied 
it,  I  backed  my  way  through  the  crowd, 
and  continued  my  path  toward  the  hospi- 

Here  the  scene  which  presented  itseu 
was  shocking  beyond  belief — ^frightful  and 
ghastly  wounds  from  shells  and  cannon- 
shot  were  seen  on  all  sides,  every  imagin- 
able species  of  suffering  that  man  \^  capj^ 
ble  of  was  presented  to  view,  while,  amid 
VxXtfi  d^ad  and  dying,  operations  the  moat 
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painful  were  proceeding  with  a  haste  and 
Dostle  that  plainly  showed  how  many  more 
waited  their  turn  for  similar  offices.  The 
stairs  were  blocked  up  with  fresh  arrivals 
of  wounded  men,  and  eyen  upon  the  cor- 
ridors and  landing-places  the  sick  were 
strewn  on  all  sides. 

I  hurried  to  that  part  of  the  building 
where  my  own  people  were,  and  soon  learn- 
ed that  our  loss  was  confined  to  about  four- 
teen wounded ;  five  of  them  were  officers : 
but^  fortunately,  we  lost  not  a  man  of  our 
gallant  fellows,  and  Talavera  brought  us 
no  mourning  for  a  comrade  to  damp  the 
exultation  we  felt  in  our  victory. 


CHAPTER  LXVII. 


THE   OUTPOST. 


DuBiKG  the  three  days  which  succeeded 
the  battJe,  all  things  remained  as  they  were 
before.  The  enemy  had  gradually  with- 
drawn all  his  forces,  and  our  most  advanced 
pickets  never  came  in  sight  of  a  French  de* 
tachment  Still,  although  we  had  gained 
a  great  victory,  our  situation  was  anything 
but  flattering.  The  most  sii^nuous  exer- 
tions of  the  commissariat  were  barely  suffi- 
cient to  provision  the  troops ;  and  we  had 
even  already  but  too  mucn  experience  of 
how  little  trust  or  reliance  could  be  reposed 
in  the  most  lavish  promises  of  our  allies. 
It  was  true,  our  spirits  failed  us  not,  but  it 
was  rather  from  an  implicit  and  never-fail- 
ing confidence  in  the  resources  of  our  great 
leader,  than  that  any  amongst  us  could  see 
his  way  through  the  dense  dond  of  diffi- 
culty and  danger  that  seemed  to  envelop 
us  on  every  side. 

To  add  to  the  pressing  emergency  of  our 
position,  we  learned  on  the  evening  of  the 
§lst  that  Soult  was  advancing  from  the 
north,  and  at  the  head  of  fourteen  thou- 
sand chosen  troops  in  full  march  upon 
Placentia;  thus  threatening  our  rear,  at 
the  very  nuHnent,  too,  when  any  further 
advance  was  evidently  impossible. 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  of  August,  I 
was  ordered  with  a  small  party  to  push  for- 
ward in  the  direction  of  the  Aiberche,  upon 
the  left  bank  of  which  it  was  reported  that 
the  French  were  a^in  concentrating  their 
forces,  and,  if  possible,  to  obtain  informa- 
tion as  to  their  future  movements.  Mean- 
while, the  army  was  about  to  fall  back 
upon  .Oropesa,  there  to  await  Soult's  ad- 
vance, ana,  if  necessary,  to  give  him  battle 
— Ouesta  engaging  with  his  Spaniards  to  J 


secure  Talavera^  with  its  stores  and  hospi- 
tals, against  any  present  movement  from 
Victor. 

After  a  hearty  breakfast,  and  a  kind 
"Good-by!"  from  my  brother  officers,  I 
set  out  My  road  along  the  Tagus,  for 
several  miles  of  the  way,  was  a  narrow  path 
scarped  from  the  rocky  led^e  of  the  nver, 
shaaed  by  rich  olive  plantations  that  threw 
a  friendly  shade  over  us  during  the  noon- 
day heat 

We  traveled  along  silently,  sparing  our 
cattle  from  time  to  time,  but  endeavoring 
ere  nightfall  to  reach  Torrijos,  in  which 
village  we  had  heard  several  French  sol- 
diers were  in  hospital.  Our  information 
leading  us  to  believe  them  very  inadequate- 
ly  guaraed,  we  hoped  to  make  some  prison- 
ers, from  whom  the  information  we  sought 
could  in  all  likelihood  be  obtained.  More 
than  once  during  the  day  our  road  was 
crossed  by  parties  similar  to  our  own,  sent 
forward  to  reconnoiter  ;  and  toward  even- 
ing a  party  of  the  Twenty-third  Id^h^ 
Dragoons,  returning  toward  Talavera,  in- 
formed us  that  the  French  had  retired  from 
Torrijos,  which  was  now  occupied  by  an 
English  detachment,  under  my  old  friend 
O'Snaughnessy. 

I  need  not  say  with  what  pleasure  I 
heard  this  piece  of  news,  and  eagerly  press- 
ed forwara,  preferring  the  warm  shelter 
and  hospitable  board  the  Maior  was  certain 
of  possessing,  to  the  cold  blast  and  drip- 
ping grass  of  a  bivouac.  Night,  however, 
lell  f^t ;  darkness,  without  an  intervening 
twilight,  set  in,  and  we  lost  our  way.  A 
bleak  table-land,  with  here  and  there  a 
stunted,  leafless  tree,  was  all  that  we  could 
discern  by  the  pale  light  of  a  new  moon. 
An  apparently  interminable  heath,  un- 
crossea  by  path  or  foot-track,  was  before 
us,  and  our  jaded  cattle  seemed  to  feel  the 
dreary  uncertainty  of  the  prospect  as  sen- 
sitively as  ourselves— stumbling  and  over- 
reaching at  every  step. 

Cursing  my  lU-luck  for  such  a  misad- 
venture, and  once  more  picturing  to  my 
mind  the  bright  blazing  hearth  and  smok- 
ing supper  I  had  hoped  to  partake  of,  I 
called  a  halt,  and  prepared  to  pass  the 
night  My  decision  was  hastened  by  find- 
ing myself  suddenly  in  a  little  grove  of 
pine-trees,  whose  shelter  was  not  to  be  de^ 
spised ;  besides  that,  our  bivouac  fires  were 
now  sure  of  being  supplied. 

It  was  fortunate  the  ni^ht  was  fine, 
though  dark.  In  a  calm,  still  atmosphere, 
wjien  not  a  leaf  moved  nor  a  branch  stir- 
r^,  we  picketed  our  tired  horses,  and, 
shaking  out  their  forage,  heaped  up  in  the 
midst  a  blazing  fire  of  the  fir-tree.    Our 
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humble  siippor  was  produced,  and  even 
with  the  still  lingering  reverie  of  the  Ma- 
jor and  his  liappier  destiny,  I  began  to  feel 
comfortable. 

My  troopers,  who  probably  had  not  been 
flattering  their  imaginations  with  such 
(jourmand  reflections  and  views,  sat  hap- 
pily around  their  cheerful  blaze,  chatting 
over  the  great  battle  they  had  so  lately 
witnessed,  and  mingling  their  stories  of 
some  comrade's  prowess  with  sorrows  for 
the  dead  and  proud  ho^K^s  for  the  future. 
In  the  midst,  upon  his  knees  beside  the 
flame,  was  !Mike,  disi>uting,  detailing, 
guessing,  and  occasionally  inventing — ml 
nis  arguments  only  tending  to  one  view  of 
the  late  victory — ''that  it  wius  the  Lord's 
mercy  the  most  of  the  Forty-eighth  wjis 
Irish,  or  we  wouldu' t  be  sitting  there  now! " 

Despite  Mr.  Fi*ee's  conversational  gifts, 
however,  his  audience  one  by  one  dromied 
ofl!  in  sleep,  leaving  him  sole  monarcli  of 
the  watch-fire,  and — what  he  tliought  more 
uf — a  small  brass  kettle  nearly  full  of 
brandy-and-water.  This  latter,  I  perceiy- 
ed,  he  produced  when  all  was  tranquil, 
and  seemed,  as  he  cast  a  furtive  glance 
around,  to  assure  himself  that  he  was  the 
only  company  luvj^ent. 

Lying  some  yards  off,  I  watched  him  for 
about  an  hour,  as  he  sat  rubbing  his  hands 
before  the  blaze,  or  lifting  the  little  vessel 
to  his  lips  ;  his  droll  features  ever  and 
anon  seeming  acted  upon  by  some  passin^j 
dream  of  former  devilment,  as  he  smiled 
and  muttered  some  sentences  in  an  under- 
voice.  Sleep  at  length  overpowered  me  ; 
but  my  last  waking  thoughts  were  haunted 
with  a  singular  ditty  by  w'hich  Mike  ac- 
companied himself  as  he  kept  burnishing 
the  buttons  of  my  jacket  before  the  fire, 
now  and  then  interrupting  the  melody  by 
a  recourse  to  the  copper. 

**  Well,  well;  you're  clean  enough  now, 
and  sure  it's  little  good  brightening  you 
up,  when  you'll  be  as  bad  to-niorrow.  Like 
his  father^^s  son,  devil  a  lie  in  it !  Nothing 
would  serve  him  but  his  best  blue  jacket 
to  fight  in,  as  if  the  French  was  particular 
what  they  killed  us  in.  Pleasant  trade, 
upon  my  conscience  !  Well,  never  mind. 
That's  beautiful  ,sp€rc fs,  any  how.  Your 
health,  ^lickey  Free  ;  it's  yourself  that 
stands  to  me. 


"  *  It's  httle  for  (flory  1  care  ; 

Sure  ambition  is  only  a  fablo  ; 
I'd  as  .so<^n  Ik?  niysolf  as  Lord  Mayor, 

With  lashini^'of  drink  on  the  tublo. 
I  like  to  lie  down  in  the  sun 

And  drame,  whrn  my  faylnrea  is  scorchin*, 
That  when  Vm  \«\  aula  lor  more  t\m. 

Why,  I'll  marry  a  wi(e  wU.\i  a  iortvuva. 


"  *  And,  in  winter,  with  bacon  and  efflB, 

And  a  place  at  the  turf -fire  baskuigp 
Sip  my  punch  as  I  roasted  my  leesi, 

Oh  I  the  devil  a  more  I'd  be  asking ! 
For  I  haven't  e^janius  for  work, —  ^ 

It  was  never  the  gift  of  the  Bradies,-— 
But  I'd  make  a  most  ilUgant  Turk, 

For  Tm  fond  of  tobacco  and  ladies.' " 


lis  confounded  refrain  kept  ringing 
igh  my  dream,  and  ''tobacco  and  Xtr 


Th 
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dies"  mingled  with  my  thoughts  of  storm 
and  battle-field,  long  alter  their  very  gifted 
author  had  composed  himself  to  slumber. 

Sleep,  and  sound  sleep,  came  at  length, 
and  many  hours  elapsed  ere  I  awoke. 
When  I  did  so,  mv  fire  was  reduced  to  its 
last  embers.  ^like,  like  the  others,  had 
sunk  in  slumber,  and  mid  the  gray  dawn 
that  precedes  the  morning,  I  could  just 
})erceive  the  dark  shadows  of  my  troopers 
as  they  lay  in  groups  around. 

The  fatigues  of  the  previous  day  had  so 
completely  overcome  me,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  I  could  arouse  myself  so  far  at  to 
heap  fresh  logs  upon  the  fire.  This  I  did, 
with  my  eyes  half  closed,  and  in  that  list- 
less, dreamy  state  which  seems  the  twilight 
of  sleep. 

I  managed  so  much,  however,  and  wa 
returning  to  my  couch   beneath  a  tree, 
when  suddenly  an  object  presented  itself 
to  my  eyes  that  absolutely  rooted  me  to 
the  spot.     At  about  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
distant,  where  but  the  moment  before  the 
long  line  of  horizon  terminated  the  view, 
there  now  stood  a  huge  figure  of  some  ten 
or  twelve   feet   in   height ;    two  heads— 
which  surmounted  this  colossal  penonw 
— moved   alternately    from    side  to  sioe^ 
while  several  arms  waved  loosely  to  and  fro 
in  the  most  strange  and  uncouth  manner. 
My  first  impression  was  that  a  dream  had 
conjured   up   this  distorted    image ;   but 
when   I  had   assured  myself  by  repeated 
pinchings  and  shakings  that  I  was  really 
awake,    still   it   remained    there.     I   wtf 
never  much  given   to  believe  in  ghosts; 
but  even  had  I  been  so.  this  strange  appa- 
rition must  have  puzzled  me  as  mucn  as 
ever,  for  it  could  not  have  been  the  repre- 
sentative of  anything  I  ever  heard  of  be- 
fore. 

A  vague  suspicion  that  some  French 
trickery  was  concerned,  induced  me  to 
challenge  it  in  French,  so  without  advauc- 
inff  a  step,  I  halloed  out,  "  Qui  valaf" 

My  voice  aroused  a  sleeping  soldier,  who, 
springing  up  besido  mo,  had  his  carbjnoat 
the  cock ;  while,  equally  thunderstruck 
with  myself,  he  gazed  at  tlie  monster. 

"  Qui  va  la?''  shouted  I  again,  and  no 
\\swes^^T  ^\ia  returned,  when  suddenly  ^^ 
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hnge  object  wheeled  rapidly  aronnd,  and 
without  waiting  for  any  further  parley, 
made  for  the  thicket. 

The  tramp  of  a  horse^s  feet  now  assured 
me  as  to  the  nature  of  at  least  part  of  the 
spectacle,  when  click  went  the  trigger  be- 
hind me,  and  the  trooper's  ball  rushed 
whistling  through  the  brushwood.  In  a 
moment  the  whole  party  were  up  and  stir- 
ring. 

"This  way,  lads  !  '*  cried  I,  as  drawing 
my  sabre,  I  dashed  into  the  pine  wood. 

For  a  few  moments  all  was  dark  as  mid- 
night; but  as  we  proceeded  further,  wo 
came  out  upon  a  little  open  space  which 
commandea  the  plain  beneath  for  a  great 
extent. 

**  There  it  goes!  "said  one  of  the  men, 
pointing  to  a  narrow,  beaten  path,  in  which 
the  tall  figure  moved  at  a  slow  and  stately 

Eace,  while  still  the  same  wild  gestures  of 
eads  and  limbs  continued. 

**  Don't  fire,  men  1  don't  fire  1 "  I  cried, 
**  but  follow  me,"  as  I  set  forward  as  hard 
as  I  could. 

As  we  neared  it,  the  frantic  gesticula- 
tions grew  more  and  more  remarkable, 
while  some  stray  words  which  we  half- 
caught,  sounded  like  English  in  our  ears. 
We  were  now  within  pistol-shot  distance, 
when  suddenly  the  horse — ^for  that  much 
at  least  we  were  assured  of— stumbled  and 
fell  forward,  precipitating  the  remainder 
of  the  object  headlong  into  the  road. 

In  a  second  we  were  upon  the  spot,  when 
the  first  sounds  which  greeted  me  wei'C  the 
following,  uttered  in  an  accent  by  no  means 
new  to  me  : 

"  Oh,  blessed  Virgin  !  Wasn't  it  yourself 
that  threw  me  in  the  mud,  or  my  nose  was 
done  for  P  Shaugh,  Shaugli,  my  boy  \  since 
we  are  taken,  tip  them  the  blarney,  and 
say  we're  generals  of  division  ! " 

1  need  not  say  with  what  a  burst  of 
laughter  I  received  this  very  original  de- 
claration. 

**  1  ought  to  know  that  laugh,"  cried  a 
voice  I  at  once  knew  to  be  my  friend 
O'Shaughnessy.  "Are  you  Charles  O'ifal- 
ley,  bv  any  chance  in  life  ?  " 

**The  same.  Major,  and  delighted  to 
meet  you  ;  though,  faith,  we  were  near 
giving  you  a  rather  warm  reception.  What 
m  the  devil's  name  did  you  represent  just 
now  ?  " 

"  Ask  Maurice,  there,  bad  luck  to  him  1 
I  wish  the  devil  had  him  when  he  persuad- 
ed me  into  it." 

"Introduce me  to  your  friend,"  replied 
the  other,  rubbing  his  shins  as  he  spoke. 
"  Mr.  O'Mealey,'^— so  he  called  me—"  I 
think.     Happy  to  meet  you  ^  my  mother 
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was  a  Ryan  of  Kildooley,  married  to  a  first 
cousin  01  your  father's,  before  she  took  Mr. 
Quill,  my  respected  progenitor.  I'm  Dr. 
Quill,  of  the  48th,  more  commonly  called 
Maurice  QnilL  Tear  and  ages !  how  sore 
my  back  is  t  It  was  all  the  fault  of  th^ 
baste,  Mr.  O'Mealey.  We  set  out  in  search 
of  you  this  morning,  to  bring  you  back  with 
us  to  Torrijos,  but  we  fell  m  with  a  very 
pleasant  funeral  at  Barcaventer,  and  joined 
them ;  they  invited  us,  I  may  say,  to  spend 
the  day ;  and  a  Very  jovial  day  it  was.  I 
was  the  chief  mourner,  and  carried  a  very 
big  candle  through  the  village,  in  consid- 
eration of  as  fine  a  meat-pie,  and  as  much 
lush  as  my  grief  permitted  me  to  indulge 
in  afterward.  But,  my  dear  sir,  when  it 
was  all  finished,  we  found  ourselves  nine 
miles  from  our  quarters,  and  as  neither  of 
us  were  in  a  very  befitting  condition  for 

i)edestrian  exercise,  we  stole  one  of  the 
eaders  out  of  the  hearse — ^velvet,  plumes, 
and  all — and  set  off  home. 

"When  we  came  upon  your  party,  we 
were  not  over  clear  whether  you  were  Eng- 
lish, Portuffuese,  or  French,  and  that  was 
the  reason  I  called  out  to  you,  *  God  save 
all  here! 'in  Irish.  Your  polite  answer 
was  a  shot,  which  struck  the  old  horse  in 
the  knee,  and  although  we  wheeled  about 
in  double  quick,  we  never  could  get  him 
out  of  his  professional  habits  on  the  road. 
He  had  a  strong  notion  ho  was  ensaged 
in  another  funeral — as  he  was  very  likely 
to  be — and  the  devil  a  bit  faster  than  a 
dead  march  could  we  get  him  to,  with  all 
our  thrashing.  Orderly  time,  for  men  in  a 
hurry,  with  a  whole  platoon  blazing  awav 
behind  them  !  But  long  life  to  the  caval- 
ry, thev  never  hit  anything  !" 

While  he  eoptinucd  to  run  on  in  this 
manner,  we  reached  our  watch-fire,  when 
what  was  my  surprise  to  discover,  in  my 
newly-made  acquaintance,  the  worthy  Doc- 
tor I  had  seen  a  day  or  two  before,  operat- 
ing at  the  fountain  at  Talavera  ! 

"  Well,  Mr.  O'Mealey,"  said  he,  as  he 
seated  himself  before  the  blaze,  "  What  is 
the  state  of  the  larder  ?  Anything  savory — 
anything  drink-inspiring  to  be  had  ?  " 

**  I  fear.  Doctor,  my  fare  is  of  the  very 
humblest ;  but  still— 

"  What  are  the  fluids,  Charley  ?  "  cried 
the  Major ;  "the  cruel  performance  I  have 
been  enacting  on  that  cursed  beast  has  left 
me  in  a  fever." 

"  This  was  a  pigeon-pie,  formerly,"  said 
Dr.  Quill,  investigating  the  ruined  walls  of 
a  pasty  :  "  and — ^but  come,  here's  a  duck  ; 
and  if  my  nose  deceive  me  not,  a  very  tol- 
erable ham.  Peter — Larry — Patsy — What's 
the  name  of  your  familiar  there  r  " 
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*'  Mickey — ^Mickey  Free." 
'*  Mickey  Free,  then  ;  come  here,  avick  ! 
Devise  a  little  drink,  my  son — none  of  the 
weakest — no  lemon — hot !  You  under- 
stand, hot !  That  chap  has  an  eye  for 
fmnch ;  there's  no  mistaking  an  Irish  fol- 
ow,  nature  has  endowed  them  richly — fine 
features,  and  a  beautiful  absorbent  system  ! 
That's  the  ^ift !  Just  look  at  him,  blow- 
ing up  the  nre — ^isn't  he  a  picture  ?*  Well, 
O'Mcaley,  I  was  fretting  that  we  hadn't 
you  up  at  Torrijos,  we  were  enjoying  life 
yery  respectably  ;  we  established  a  little 
system  of  small  tithes  upon  fowl — sheep — 
pigs'  heads  and  wine  skins,  that  throve  re- 
markably for  the  time.  Here's  the  lush  I 
Put  it  dfown  there,  Mickey,  in  the  mid- 
dle ;  that^s  right.  Your  health,  Shaugh. 
O'Mealey,  here's  a  troop  to  you ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  I'll  give  you  a  chant : 

''  *  Come,  ye  jovial  souls,  don't  over  the  bowl  be 
sleeping, 
Nor  let  the  grog  go  round  like  a  cripple  creep- 
ing ; 
If  your  care  comes  up— in  the  liquor  sink  it, 
Pass  along  the  lush — I'm  the  boy  can  drink  it 
Isn't  that  so,  Mrs.  Mary  Callaghan  ? 
Isn't  that  so,  Mrs.  Mary  Callaghan?' 

*^  Shaugh,  my  hearty,  this  begins  to  feel 
comfortable." 

**  Your  man,  O'Mealey,  has  a  most  judi- 
cious notion  of  punch  for  a  small  party ; 
and  though  one  has  prejudices  about  a  ta- 
ble, chairs,  and  that  sort  of  thin^,  take  my 
word  for  it,  it's  better  than  fighting  the 
French  any  day." 

**  Well,  Charley,  it  certainly  did  look 
quite  awkward  enough  the  other  day 
toward  three  o'clock,  when  the  Legion  feu 
back  before  that  French  column,  and  broke 
the  Guards  behind  them." 

**  Yes,  you're  quite  right ;  but  I  think 
every  one  felt  that  the  confusion  was  but 
momentary ;  the  gallant  Forty-eighth  was 
up  in  an  instant.' 

"  Faith  !  I  can  answer  for  their  alacrity," 
said  the  Doctor  ;  **  I  was  making  my  way 
to  the  rear  with  all  convenient  dispatch, 
when  an  aide-de-camp  called  out, 

*'  ^  Cavalry  coming !  take  care,  Forty- 
eighth.' 

"  *  Left  face,  wheel  I  Fall  in  there,  fall 
in  there  ! '  I  heard  on  every  side,  and  soon 
found  myself  standing  in  a  square,  with 
Sir  Arthur  himself,  and  Hill,  and  the  rest 
of  them  all  around  me. 

"  *  Steady,  men  1  Steady,  now  I '  said 
Hill,  as  he  rode  around  the  ranks,  while 
we  saw  an  awful  column  of  cuirassiers 
formin&f  on  the  rising  ground  to  our  left. 

'' '  ifere  they  come  \  a^fli  Sii  Axt\i\xi>  «a 


the  French  came  powdering  along^  makhig 
the  very  earth  tremble  beneath  them. 

'^  My  first  thought  was,  '  The  devils  an 
mad  !  and  they'll  ride  down  into  us,  befoie 
they  know  they're  kilt  I '  And  sare  enough, 
smash  into  our  first  rank  they  pitched, 
sabring  and  cutting  all  before  them ;  when 
at  last  the  word  '  Fire  ! '  was  given,  and 
the  whole  head  of  the  column  broke  like  t 
shell,  and  rolled  horse  over  man  on  the 
earth. 

** '  Very  well  done  !  very  well,  indeed!' 
said  Sir  Arthur,  turning  as  coolly  round 
to  me  as  if  he  was  asking  for  more  gravv. 

**  *  Mighty  well  done  !  said  I  in  reply ; 
and  resolving  not  to  be  outdone  in  cool- 
ness, I  pullecf  out  my  snuff-box  and  offered 
him  a  pinch,  saying, '  The  real  thing,  Sir 
Arthur;  our  own  countryman  —  black- 
guard.' 

''  He  gave  a  little  grim  kind  of  a  smil^ 
took  a  pinch,  and  then  called  out, 

**  *  Let  Sherbroke  advance  I'  while  turn- 
ing again  toward  me,  he  said,  ^  Where  are 
your  people.  Colonel  ? ' 

"  *  Colonel  1 '  thought  I ;  *  is  it  possible 
he's  going  to  promote  me  ? '  But  before! 
could  answer,  he  was  talking  to  another. 
Meanwhile,  Uill  came  up,  and,  looking  it 
me  steadily,  burst  out  with — 

***Why  the  devil  are  you  here,  sir? 
Why  ain't  you  at  the  rear  ? ' 

**  'Upon  my  conscience,'  said  I,  *that'i 


the  greatest  scoundrel  in  Dublin  was  kick- 
ing me  down  Sackville  street,  than  be  here 
now !' 

'^  You'd  think  it  was  fun  I  was  making, 
if  you  heard  how  they  all  laughed,  Hill 
and  Cameron  and  the  others  louder  thin 
any. 

•* '  Who  is  he  ? '  said  Sir  Arthur,  quick- 
ly- 

''*Dr.   Quill,   surgeon  of  the  Thirtj- 

third,  where  I  exchanged,  to  be  near  mj 
brother,  sir,  in  the  Thirty-fourth/ 

"  *  A  doctor, — a  surgeon  I  That  fellow 
a  surgeon  !  Damn  him,  I  took  him  for 
Colonel  Grosvenor  !  I  say,  Gordon,  thcee 
medical  officers  must  be  docked  of  their 
fine  feathers,  there's  no  knowing  thes 
from  the  staff ;  look  to  that  in  tne  next 
general  order.' 

'*  And  sure  enough  they  left  us  bare  and 
naked  the  next  morning ;  and  if  the  French 
sharpshooters  pick  us  down  now^  devil 
mend  them  for  wasting  powder,  for  if  thef 
look  in  the  orderly  books,  they'll  find  their 
mistake." 

'*  Ah,  Maurice,  Maurioe  I "  said  Shanghf 
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irith  a  sigh,  *'  you'll  never  improve— you'll 
never  improve  f  " 

"  Why  the  devil  would  I  V*  said  he ; 
"  ain't  1  at  the  top  of  my  profession — ^f  ull 
surgeon — with  nothing  to  expect — nothing 
to  nope  for  P  Oh,  if  I  only  remained  in 
the  light  company,  what  wouldn't  I  be 
now?^ 

*'  Then  you  were  not  always  a  doctor  P  " 
said  I. 

**Upon  my  conscience  I  wasn't,"  said 
he.  *^  When  Shaugh  knew  me  first,  I  was 
the  Adonis  of  the  Ifoscommon  militia,  with 
more  heiresses  in  my  list  than  any  man  in 
the  regiment;  but  Shaugh  and  myself 
were  always  unlucky." 

**  Poor  Mrs.  Rogers  ! "  said  the  Major, 
pathetically,  drinking  ofi  his  glass  and 
heaving  a  profound  sigh. 

^*  Ah,  the  darling ! "  said  the  Doctor ; 
**  if  it  wasn't  for  a  ]ug  of  punch  that  lay 
on  the  hall  table,  our  fortune  in  life  would 
be  very  different" 

"  True  for  you,  Maurice  ! "  quoth  0'- 
Shaughnessy. 

**  I  should  like  much  to  hear  that  story/' 
said  I,  pushing  the  jug  briskly  round. 

"He^l  teU  it  you,"  said  O'Shaughhessy, 
lighting  his  cigar,  and  leaning  pensively 
back  against  a  tree, — ^  he'll  tell  it  you." 

"I  will  with  pleasure,"  said  Maurice. 
^'  Let  Mr.  Free  meantime  amuse  himself 
with  the  punch-bowl,  and  I'll  relate  it*" 


CHAPTER  LXVIII. 

THS  DOCTOE'S  talk.* 

It  is  now  some  fifteen  years  since — ^if  it 
wasn't  for  O'Shaughnessy's  wrinkles,  I 
could  not  believe  it  five — we  were  quartered 
in  Loughrea.  There  were,  besides  our 
regiment,  the  Fiftieth  and  the  Seventy- 
third,  and  a  troop  or  two  of  horse  artillerv, 
and  the  whole  town  was  literally  a  barracK, 
and,  as  you  may  suppose,  the  pleasantest 
place  imaginable.     Ail  the  young  ladies, 

*  I  cannot  perinit  the  reader  to  fall  into  the  same 
blunder  with  regard  to  the  worthy  *•  Maurice,"  as 
mjr  friend  Charles  (yMaUey  has  done.  It  is  only 
fair  to  state  that  the  Doctor  in  the  following  tale 
was  hoaxing  the  *<  Dragoon."  A  braver  and  a 
better  fellow  than  Quill  never  existed,  equally  be- 
loved by  his  brother  officers,  as  delighted  in  for  his 
convivial  talents.  His  favorite  amusement  was  to 
invent  some  story  or  adventure,  in  which,  mixing 
up  his  own  name  with  that  of  some  friend  or  com* 
{Minion,  the  veradty  of  the  whole  was  never  ques- 
tioned. Of  this  nature  was  the  pedigree  he  devised 
in  the  nrevious  chapter  to  impose  upon  O'Maliey, 
who  believed  implicitly  all  he  told  mm. 


and  indeed  all  those  that  had  got  their 
brevet  some  years  before,  came  flocking 
into  the  town,  not  knowing  but  the  deyU 
might  persuade  a  raw  ensign  or  so  to 
marry  some  of  them. 

*'buch  dinner  parties — such  routs  and 
balls — ^never  were  heard  of  west  <rf  Aiilone. 
The  gayeties  were  incessant ;  and  if  ffood 
feeding,  plenty  of  claret,  short  wnist, 
country-dances,  and  kissing,  could  have 
done  the  thing,  there  wouldn't  have  been 
a  bachelor  with  a  red  coat  for  six  miles 
around. 

**You  know  the  west,  O'Mealey;  so  I 
needn't  tell  you  what  the  Oalway  girls  are 
like ;  fine,  hearty,  free-and-easy,  talking, 
laughing  devils;  but  as  deep  and  as 'cute 
as  a  Master  in  Chancery — ready  for  any 
fun  or  merriment ;  but  always  keeping  a 
sly  look-out  for  a  proposal  or  a  tenaer  ac- 
knowledgment, wnicn — ^what  between  the 
heat  of  a  ball-room,  whisky  negus,  white 
satin  shoes,  and  a  quarrel  with  ^our  guar- 
dian— it's  ten  to  one  you  fall  into  before 
you're  a  week  in  the  same  town  with  them. 

^*  As  for  the  men,  I  don't  admire  them 
so  much ;  pleasant  and  cheerful  enough, 
when  they're  handicapping  the  coat  off 
your  back,  and  your  new  tilbury  for  a 
spavined  pony  ana  a  cotton  umbrella  ;  but 
regular  devils  if  you  come  to  cross  them 
the  least  in  life  ;  nothing  but  ten  paces — 
three  shots  a  piece — ^to  begin  and  end  with 
something  lite  Roger  de  Coverley,  when 
every  one  has  a  pull  at  his  neighbor.  I'm 
not  saying  they  re  not  agreeable,  well-in- 
f  ormea,  and  mild  in  their  nabits ;  but  they 
lean  overmuch  to  corduroys  and  coroners' 
inquests  for  one's  taste  farther  south.  How- 
ever, they're  a  fine  people,  take  them  all 
in  all ;  and,  if  they  were  not  interfered 
with,  and  their  national  customs  invaded 
with  road-making,  petty-sessions,  grand- 
jury  laws,  and  a  stray  commission  now  and 
then,  they  are  capable  of  great  things,  and 
would  astonish  the  world. 

"  But,  as  I  was  saying,  we  were  ordered 
to  Loughrea,  after  being  fifteen  months  in 
detachments  about  Birr,  TuUamore,  Kil- 
beggan,  and  all  that  country ;  the  change 
was  indeed  a  delightful  one ;  and  we  soon 
found  ourselves  the  center  of  the  most 
marked  and  determined  civilities.  I  told 
you  they  were  wise  people  in  the  west; 
this  was  their  calculation  :  the  line — ours 
was  the  Roscommon  militia — are  here  to- 
day, there  to-morrow ;  they  may  be  flirting 
in  Tralee  tliis  week,  and  fighting  on  the 
Tagus  the  next ;  not  that  there  was  any 
fighting  there  in  those  times,  but  then 
there  was  always  Nova  Scotia  and  St. 
John's,  and  a  hundred  other  places  that  a 
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Gal  way  young  lady  knew  nothing  about, 
except  tnat  jieople  never  came  back  from 
them.  Now,  what  good,  what  use  was 
there  in  falling  in  love  with  them  ?  mere 
transitory  and  passing  pleasure  that  was. 
But  a$  for  us :  there  we  were ;  if  not  in 
Kilkenny  we  were  in  Cork.  Safe  cut  and 
come  again ;  no  getting  away  under  pre- 
tense of  foreign  service  ;  no  excuse  for  not 
marrying  by  any  cruel  pictures  of  the 
colonies,  where  they  make  spatchcocks  of 
the  officers'  wives,  and  scrape  their  infant 
families  to  death  with  a  small-tooth  comb. 
In  a  word,  my  dear  O'Mealey,  we  were  at 
a  high  premium  ;  and  even  O'Shaughnessy, 
with  his  red  head  and  the  legs  you  see, 
had  his  admirers — there  now,  don't  be 
angry,  Dan — the  men,  at  least,  were 
mighty  partial  to  you. 

"  Lough rea,  if  it  was  a  pleasant,  was  a 
very  expensive  place.  White  gloves  and 
car  hire — there  wasn't  a  chaise  in  the  town 
— short  whist  too  (God  forgive  me  if  I 
wrong  them,  but  I  wonder  were  they 
honest?),  cost  money;  and  lis  our  popu- 
larity rose,  our  purses  fell,  till  at  length, 
when  the  one  was  at  the  flood,  the  other 
was  something  very  like  low  water. 

"Now, the  Roscommon  was  a  beautiful 
corps — no  petty  jealousies,  no  little  squab- 
bling among  the  officers,  no  small  spleen 
between  the  Major's  wife  and  the  Paymas- 
ter's sister — all  was  amiable,  kind,  brother- 
ly, and  affectionate.  To  proceed  :  I  need 
only  mention  one  fine  trait  of  them — no 
man  ever  refused  to  indorse  a  brother  offi- 
cers' bill.  To  think  of  asking  the  amount, 
or  even  the  date,  would  be  taken  personal- 
ly; and  thus  we  went  on  mutually  aiding 
and  assisting  each  other  —  the  Colonel 
drawing  on  me,  I  on  the  Major,  the  senior 
Captain  on  the  Surgeon,  and  so  on — a  reg- 
ular cross-fire  of  *  promises  to  pay,'  all 
stamped  and  regular. 

"Not  but  the  system  had  its  inconve- 
niences ;  for  sometimes  an  obstinate  tailor 
or  bootmaker  would  make  a  row  for  his 
money,  and  then  we'd  be  obliged  to  get  up 
a  little  quarrel  between  the  drawer  and  the 
acceptor  of  the  bill ;  they  couldn't  speak  for 
some  days  ;  and  a  mutual  friend  to  both 
would  tell  the  creditor  that  the  slightest 
imprudence  on  his  part  would  lead  to 
bloodshed ;  *  and  the  Lord  help  him  !  if 
there  was  a  duel,  he'd  proved  the  whole 
cause  of  it.'  This  and  twenty  other  plans 
were  employed,  and,  finally,  the  matter 
would  be  left  to  arbitration  among  our 
brother  officers  ;  and,  I  need  not  say,  they 
behaved  like  trumps.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  we  were  frequently  hard-nress- 
ed  for  casii ;  as  the  Co\o\\e\  ssiavSl,  *  \t'^  u 


mighty  expensive  corps.*  Our  dress  wm 
costly — not  that  it  had  much  laoe  and  gold 
on  it,  but  that,  what  between  falling  on  the 
road  at  night,  shindies  at  mess,  and  other 
devilment,  a  coat  lasted  no  time.  Wine, 
too,  was  heavy  on  us  ;  for,  though  we  often 
changed  our  wine-mei*chant,  and  rarely 
paid  him,  there  was  an  awful  consumption 
at  the  mess ! 

**  Now,  what  I  have  mentioned  may  pre- 
pare you  for  the  fact,  that,  before  we  were 
eight  weeks  in  garrison,  Shaugh  and  my- 
self, upon  an  accurate  calculation  of  onr 
conjoint  finances,  discovered  that,  except 
some  vague  promises  of  discounting  here 
and  there  through  the  town,  and  seven 
and  fourpence  in  specie,  we  were  innocent 
of  any  pecuniary  treasures.  This  was  em- 
barrassing ;  we  had  both  embarked  in  sev- 
eral small  schemes  of  pleasurable  amuse- 
ment ;  had  a  couple  of  hunters  each,  i 
tandem,  and  a  running  account-— I  think 
it  [jalloped — at  every  shop  in  the  town. 

'^  Let  me  pause  for  a  moment  here, 
O'Mealey,  while  I  moralize  a  little  in  % 
strain  I  nope  may  benefit  you.  Have  you 
ever  considered— of  course  you  have  not, 

irou're  too  young  and  unreflecting— how 
)eautifully  every  climate  and  every  soil 
possesses  some  one  antidote  or  another  to 
its  own  noxious  influences  ?  The  tropics 
have  their  succulent  and  juicy  fruits,  cool- 
ing and  refreshing  ;  the  northern  latitudes 
have  their  beasts  with  fur  and  warm  skin 
to  keep  out  the  frost-bites  ;  and  so  it  is  in 
Ireland — nowhere  on  the  face  of  the  habi- 
table globe  does  a  man  contract  such  hab- 
its of  small  debt,  and  nowhere,  I'll  be 
sworn,  can  he  so  easily  get  out  of  any 
scrape  concerning  them.  They  have  their 
tigers  in  the  east,  their  antelopes  in  the 
south,  their  white  bears  in  Norway,  their 
buffaloes  in  America  ;  but  we  have  an  ani- 
mal iu  Ireland  that  beats  them  all  hollow 
— a  country  attorney  1 

**Now,  let  me  introduce  you  to  Mr. 
Matthew  Donevan.  Mat,  as  he  was  fami- 
liarly called  by  his  numerous  acquaintan- 
ces, was  a  short,  florid,  rosy  little  gentle- 
man of  some  four  or  five-and-forty,  with  a 
well-curled  wig  of  the  fairest  imaginable 
auburn,  the  gentle  wave  of  the  front  locks, 
which  played  in  infantine  loveliness  upon 
his  little  bullet  forehead,  contrastn^ 
strongly  enough  with  a  cunning  leer  of  his 
eye,  and  a  certain  nisi  prius  laugh  that» 
however  it  might  please  a  client,  rarely 
brought  pleasurable  feelings  to  his  opp<^ 
nent  in  a  cause. 

'^  Mat  was  a  character  in  his  way ;  dee]H 
double,  and  tricky  in  everything  £hat  con- 
cerned his  profession,  he  aCected  the  pj 
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fellow;  liked  a  joly  dinner  at  Brown's 
Hotel — would  go  twenty  miles  to  see  a 
steeple-oliase  and  a  coursing  match — bet 
witn  any  one,  when  the  odds  were  strong 
in  his  favor,  with  an  easy  indifference 
about  money  that  made  him  seem,  when 
winning,  rather  the  victim  of  good  luck 
than  anything  else.  As  he  kept  a  rather 
pleasant  bachelor's  house,  and  liked  the 
military  much,  we  soon  became  acquainted. 
Upon  him,  therefore,  for  reasons  I  can't 
explain,  both  our  hopes  reposed ;  and 
Shaugh  and  myself  at  once  agreed  that,  if 
Mat  could  not  assist  us  in  our  distresses, 
the  case  was  a  bad  one. 

''A  pretty  little  epistle  was  accordingly 
concocted,  inviting  tne  worthy  attorney  to 
a  small  dinner  at  five  o'clock  the  next  oay, 
intimating  that  we  were  to  be  perfectly 
alone,  ana  had  a  little  business  to  discuss. 
True  to  the  hour.  Mat  was  there  ;  and,  as 
if  instantly  jessing  that  ours  was  no  regu- 
lar party  of  pleasure,  his  look,  dress,  and 
manner  were  all  in  keeping  with  the  occa- 
sion— auiet,  subdued,  and  searching. 

**  When  the  claret  had  been  superseded 
by  the  whisky,  and  the  confidential  hours 
were  approaching,  by  an  adroit  allusion  to 
some  heavy  wager  then  pending,  we 
brought  our  finances  upon  the  iapia.  The 
thing  was  done  beautifully ;  an  easy  adagio 
movement  —  no  violent  transition;  but 
hang  me  if  old  Mat  didn't  catch  the  mat- 
ter at  once. 

"  '  Oh  !  it's  there  ye  are,  Captain/  said 
he,  with  his  peculiar  gi*in;  Uwo-and-six- 
pence  in  the  pound,  and  no  assets.' 

***The  last  is  nearer  the  mark,  my  old 
boy,'  said  Shaufirfa,  blurting  out  the  whole 
truth  at  once.  The  wily  attorney  finished 
his  tumbler  slowly,  as  if  giving  himself 
time  for  reflection,  and  then,  smacking  his 
lips  in  a  preparatory  manner,  took  a  quick 
survey  of  the  room  with  his  piercing  green 
eye. 

'*  *  A  very  sweet  mare  of  yours  that  little 
mouse-colored  one  is,  with  the  dip  in  the 
back  ;  and  she  has  a  trifling  curb — ^maybe 
it's  a  spavin,  indeed — in  the  near  hind-leg. 
You  gave  five-and-twenty  for  her,  now,  HI 
be  bound  ? ' 

**  *  Sixty  guineas,  as  sure  as  my  name's 
Dan,'  said  obaugh,  not  at  all  pleased  at 
the  value  put  upon  his  hackney ;  '  and,  as 
to  spavin  and  curb,  I'll  wager  double  the 
sum  she  has  neither  the  slightest  trace  of 
one  nor  the  other.' 

'''Y\\  not  take  the  bet,'  said  Mat,  dryly ; 
'  money's  scarce  in  these  parts.' 

**  This  hit  silenced  us  both ;  and  our 
friend  continued : 

**  *Then  there's  the  bay  horse— a  great 


strappinff,  leggy  beast  he  is  for  a  tilbury  ; 
and  the  hunters — worth  nothing  here,  they 
don't  know  this  country ;  thenrs  neat  pis- 
tols ;  and  the  tilbury  is  not  bad — ' 

*^  *  Confound  you  I '  said  I,  losing  all 
patience,  *  we  didn't  ask  you  here  to  ap- 
praise our  movables ;  we  want  to  raise  the 
wind  without  that.' 

**  *  I  see — I  perceive,'  said  Mat,  taking  a 
pinch  of  snuff  very  leisurely  as  he  spoke  ; 
*  I  see.  Well,  that  is  difficult — very  diffi- 
cult, just  now.  I've  mortgaged  every  acre 
of  ground  in  the  two  counties  near  us,  and 
a  sixpence  more  is  not  to  be  had  that  way. 
Are  you  lucky  at  the  races  ? ' 

**  *  Never  win  a  sixpence.' 

'^  *  What  can  you  do  at  whist  ?' 

'*  *  Revoke,  and  get  cursed  by  my  part- 
ner ;  devil  a  more  I 

" '  That's  mighty  bad,  for,  otherwise, 
we  might  arrange  something  for  you. 
Well,  1  only  see  one  thing  for  it — you 
must  marry ;  a  wife  with  some  money  will 
get  you  out  of  your  present  difficulties, 
and  we'll  manage  that  easily  enough.' 

*  * '  Come,  Dan,'  said  I — ^f  or  Shaugh  was 
dropping  asleep — 'cheer  up,  old  fellow. 
Donevan  has  found  the  way  to  pull  us 
through  our  misfortunes ;  a  girl  with  forty 
thousand  pounds,  the  best  cock  shooting 
in  Ireland  ;  an  old  family,  a  capital  cellar, 
all  await  ye — rouse  up,  there  ! ' 

"  *  I'm  convanient,'  said  Shaugh,  with  a 
look  intended  to  be  knowing,  but  really 
very  tipsy. 

"  *  I  didn't  say  much  for  her  personal 
attractions,  Captain,'  said  Mat ;  *  nor,  in- 
deed, did  I  specify  the  exact  sum ;  but 
Mi*s.  Rogers  Dooley,  of  Clonakilty,  might 
be  a  princess — ' 

*'*And  so  she  shall  be,  Mat;  the 
O'Shaughnesays  were  Kings  of  Ennis  in 
the  time  of  Nero ;  and  I'm  only  waiting 
for  a  trifle  of  money  to  revive  the  title. 
What's  her  name  ? ' 

** '  Mi-8.  Rogers  Dooley.' 

'*  *  Here's  her  health,  and  long  life  to 
her — 

"  *  And  may  the  devil  cut  the  toes 

Of  all  her  foes, 
That  we  may  know  them  by  their  limping.' 

"  This  benevolent  wish  uttered,  Dan  fell 
flat  upon  the  hearth-rug,  and  was  soon 
sound  asleep.  I  must  hasten  on  ;  so  need 
only  say  that,  before  we  parted  that  night, 
Mat  and  myself  had  finished  the  half-gal- 
lon bottle  of  Loughrea  whisky,  and  con- 
cluded a  treaty  for  the  hand  and  fortune 
of  Mrs.  Rogers  Dooley ;  he  being  guaran- 
teed a  very  handsome  percentage  on  the 
property,  and  the  lady  being  reserved — ^f  or 
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choice  between  Dan  and  myself,  which, 
however,  I  was  determined  should  fall 
upon  my  more  fortunate  friend. 

**  The  first  object  which  presented  itself 
to  my  aching  senses  the  following  morning, 
was  a  very  spacious  card  of  invitation  from 
Mr.  Jonas  Malone,  requesting  me  to  favor 
him  with  the  seductions  of  my  society  the 
next  evening  to  a  ball :  at  the  bottom  of 
which,  in  Mr.  Donevan  s  hand,  I  read  : 

**  *  Don't  fail ;  you  know  who  is  to  be 
there.  I've  not  been  idle  since  I  saw  you. 
Would  the  Captain  take  twenty-five  for  the 
mare  ? ' 

"  *  So  far  so  good,'  thought  I,  as,  enter- 
ing O'Shauglinessy's  quarters,  I  discovered 
him  endeavoring  to  spell  out  his  card, 
which,  however,  had  no  postscript.  We 
soon  agreed  that  Mat  should  have  his 
price ;  so,  sending  a  polite  answer  to  tlic 
invitation,  we  dispatched  a  still  more  civil 
note  to  the  attorney,  and  begged  of  him,  as 
a  weak  mark  of  esteem,  to  accej^t  the 
mouse-colored  mare  as  a  present." 

Here  O'Shaughnessy  sighed  deeply,  and 
even  seemed  affected  by  the  souvenir. 

"  Come,  Dan,  we  did  it  all  for  the 
best.  Oh  !  O'Mealey,  he  was  a  cunning 
fellow ;  but  no  matter.  We  went  to  the 
ball,  and,  to  be  sure,  it  was  a  great  sight. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  souls,  where  there 
was  not  good  room  for  tlie  odd  fifty  :  such 
laughing,  such  squeezing,  such  pressing  of 
hands  and  waists  in  tlie  staircase  I  and 
then  such  a  row  and  riot  at  tlie  top, — four 
fiddles,  a  key  bugle,  and  a  bagpipe,  play- 
ing *  Haste  to  the  wedding,'  amid  the  crash 
of  refreshment-trays,  the  tramp  of  feet, 
and  the  sounds  of  merriment  on  all  sides  ! 

**  It's  only  in  Ireland,  after  all,  people 
have  fun  ;  old  and  young,  merry  and  mo- 
rose, the  gay  and  cross-grained,  are  cram- 
med into  a  livelj[  country  -  dance  ;  and, 
ill-matched,  ill-suited,  go  jigging  away 
together  to  the  blast  of  a  bad  band,  till 
their  heads,  half  turned  by  the  noise,  the 
heat,  the  novelty,  and  the  hubbub,  they 
all  get  as  tipsy  as  if  they  were  really  deep 
in  liquor. 

**Then  there  is  that  particularly  free- 
and-easy  tone  in  every  one  about :  here  go 
a  couple  capering  daintily  out  of  the  ball- 
room to  take  a  little  fresh  air  on  the  stairs, 
where  every  step  has  its  own  separate  flir- 
tation party ;  tnere,  a  riotous  old  gentle- 
man, with  a  boarding-school  girl  for  his 
partner,  has  plunged  smack  into  a  party  at 
too,  upsetting  cards  and  counters,  and 
drawing  down  curses  innumerable.  Here 
are  a  merry  knot  round  the  refreshments, 
and  well  they  may  be ;  for  the  negus  is 
strong  punch,  and  the  biscuit  is  tipsy  cake. 


— and  all  this  with  a  running  fire  of  good 
stories,  jokes,  and  witticisms  on  all  sides, 
in  the  laughter  for  which  even  the  droll- 
looking  servants  join  as  heartily  as  the 
rest. 

**  We  were  not  long  in  finding  out  Mrs. 
Rogers,  who  sat  in  the  middle  of  a  veiy 
high  sofa,  with  her  feet  just  touching  the 
floor.  She  was  short,  fat,  wore  her  hair 
in  a  crop,  had  a  species  of  shining  yellow 
skin,  and  a  turned-up  nose,  all  of  'which 
were  by  no  means  prepossessing.  Shaugh 
and  myself  were  too  hard-up  to  be  particu- 
lar, and  so  we  invited  her  to  dance  aIte^ 
nately  for  two  consecutive  hours,  plyinc  her 
assiduously  with  negus  during  the  lulls  in 
the  music. 

"  Supper  was  at  last  announced,  and  en- 
abled us  to  recruit  for  new  elBforts ;  and  so, 
after  an  awful  consumption  of  fowl,  pig- 
eon-pie, ham,  and  brandy  cherries,  Mrs. 
Rogera  brightened  up  considerably,  and  • 
professed  her  willingness  to  join  the  dan- 
cers. As  for  us,  partly  from  exhaustion, 
partly  to  stimulate  our  energies,  and  in 
some  degree  to  drown  reflection,  we  drank 
deep,  and  when  we  reached  the  drawing- 
room,  not  only  the  agreeable  guests  them- 
selves, but  even  the  furnitui-e,  the  vener- 
able chairs  and  the  stiff  old  sofa,  seemed 
performing  *  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.'  How 
we  conducted  ourselves  till  five  in  the 
morning,  let  our  crami)s  confess,  for  we 
were  both  bed-ridden  for  ten  days  after. 
However,  at  last,  Mra.  Bogers  gave  in; 
and,  reclining  gracefully  upon  a  window- 
seat,  pronounced  it  a  most  elegant  P&rtT, 
and  asked  me  to  look  for  her  shawl.  While 
I  perambulated  the  staircase  with  her  bon- 
net on  my  head,  and  more  wearing  ap- 
parel than  would  stock  a  magazine,  Shaugh 
was  roaring  himself  hoarse  in  the  street, 
calling  Mrs.  Rogers's  coach. 

"  *  Sure,  Captain,*  said  the  lady,  with  a 
tender  leer, '  it's  only  a  chair.' 

***And  here  it  is,' said  I,  sur^•eying  a 
very  portly-looking  old  sedan,  newly  paint- 
ed and  varnished,  that  blocked  up  half  the 

hall. 

"  *  YouTl  catch  cold,  my  angel,'  aid 
Shaugh,  in  a  whisper,  for  he  was  coming 
it  very  strong  by  this  ;  *get  into  the  chair. 
Maurice,  can't  you  find  those  fellows  f* 
said  he  to  me  ;  for  the  chairmen  had  gone 
down-stairs,  and  were  making  very  men; 
among  the  servants. 

"  *  She's  fast  now,'  said  I,  shutting  to 
door  to.  '  Let  us  do  the  gallant  tnin^ 
and  carry  her  home  ourselves.'  Shaugh 
thought  this  a  great  notion ;  and,  ia  • 
minute,  we  mounted  the  poles  and  salliw 
forth,  amid  a  great  chorus  of  loaghing 
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from  all  tlie  footmen,  maids,  and  teabojs 
that  filled  the  passage. 

**  *  The  big  house,  with  the  bow-window 
and  the  pillars.  Captain/  said  a  fellow,  as 
we  issued  upon  our  journey, 

** « I  know  it,'  said  I.  *  Turn  to  the  left 
after  you  pass  the  square/ 

**  ^  Isn't  she  heavy  ?'  said  Shaugh,  as  he 
meandered  across  the  narrow  streets  with 
a  sidelong  motion,  that  must  have  sug- 
gested to  our  fair  inside  passenger  some 
notions  of  a  sea  yoyage.  In  truth,  I  must 
confess  our  progress  was  rather  a  devious 
one ;  now  zig-zagging  from  side  to  side, 
now  getting  into  a  sharp  trot,  and  then 
suddenly  pulling  up  at  a  dead  stop,  or 
running  the  machine  chuck  against  a  wall, 
to  enable  us  to  stand  still  and  ^ain  breath. 

"  'Which  way  now?*  criea  he,  as  we 
swung  round  the  angle  of  a  street,  and 
entered  the  large  market-place  ;  '  I'm  get- 
ting terribly  tired.' 

"  'Never  give  in,  Dan  ;  think  of  Olona- 
kilty,  and  the  old  ladjr  herself ;'  and  here 
I  gave  the  chair  a  hoist  that  evidently  as- 
tonished onr  fair  friend,  for  a  very  implor- 
ing cry  issued  forth  immediately  after. 

*'  *  To  the  right,  quick  step,  forward — 
charge  ! '  cried  I ;  and  we  set  off  at  a  brisk 
trot  down  a  steep  narrow  lane. 

*'  *  Here  it  is  now  :  the  light  in  the  win- 
dow ;  cheer  up  I ' 

'^  As  I  said  this,  we  came  short  up  to  a 
fine  portly-looking  doorway,  with  great 
stone  pillars  and  cornice. 

**  *  Make  yourself  at  home,  Maurice,' said 
he ; '  bring  ner  in ; '  and  so  saying  we  push- 
ed forward — ^for  the  door  was  open — and 
passed  boldly  into  a  great  flagged  hall,  si- 
tent  and  cola,  and  dark  as  the  night  itself, 

"  *  Are  you  sure  we're  right  ?'  said  he. 

*'  *  All  right,*  said  I ;  *go  ahead.* 

''And  so  we  did,  till  we  came  in  sight  of 
a  small  candle  that  bumkl  dimly  at  a  dis- 
tance from  us. 

**  *  Make  for  the  light,'  said  I ;  but  just 
as  I  said  so,  Shaugh  slipped  and  fell  flat 
on  the  flagway.  The  noise  of  his  fall  sent 
up  a  hundred  echoes  in  the  silent  building, 
and  terrified  us  both  dreadfully  ;  and,  after 
a  minute's  pause,  by  one  consent,  wc  turn- 
ed and  made  for  the  door,  falling  almost 
at  every  step ;  and  frightened  out  of  our 
senses,  we  came  tumbling  together  into  the 

Sorch,  and  out  in  the  street,  and  never 
rew  breath  till  we  reached  the  barracks. 
Meanwhile,  let  me  return  to  Mrs.  Bogers. 
The  dear  old  lady,  who  had  passed  an  aw- 
ful time  since  she  left  the  ball,  had  just 
rallied  out  of  a  fainting  fit  when  we  took 
to  onr  heels ;  so,  after  screaming  and  cry- 
ing her  besi^  she  at  last  managed  to  open 


the  top  of  the  chair,  and  by  dint  of  great 
exertions  succeeded  in  forcing  the  door, 
and  at  len^h  freed  herself  from  bondage. 
She  was  leisurely  groping  her  way  round 
it  in  the  dark,  when  her  lamentations  be- 
ing heard  without,  woke  up  the  old  sexton 
of  the  chapel — ^for  it  was  there  we  placed 
her — ^who,  entering  cautiously  with  a  light, 
no  sooner  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  great 
black  sedan  ana  the  figure  beside  it,  than 
he  also  took  to  his  heels,  and  ran  like  a 
madman  to  the  priest's  house. 

*'  *  Come,  your  reverance,  come,  for  the 
love  of  marcy  !  sure  didn't  I  see  him  my- 
self 1    0  wirra,  wirra  !  * 

«*What  is  it,  ye  ould  fool?*  said 
M*Kenny. 

"*It's  Father  Con  Doran,  your  reve- 
rance, that  was  buried  last  week,  and  there 
he  is  up  now,  coffin  and  all !  saying  a  mid- 
night mass  as  lively  as  ever.' 

*'  Poor  Mrs.  Rogers,  God  help  her  1  It 
was  a  trying  sight  for  her,  when  the  priest 
and  the  two  coadjutors,  and  three  little 
boys  and  the  sexton,  all  came  in  to  lay  her 
spirit ;  and  the  shock  she  received  that 
night,  they  say,  she  never  got  over. 

'*Need  I  say,  my  dear  O'Mealey,  that 
our  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Rogers  was 
closed  ?  The  dear  woman  had  a  hard 
struggle  for  it  aftei-ward.  Her  character 
was  assailed  by  all  the  elderly  ladies  in 
Loughrea  for  going  off  in  our  company, 
and  her  blue  satin,  piped  with  scarlet,  ut- 
terly ruined  by  a  deluge  of  holy  water  be- 
stowed on  her  by  the  pious  sexton.  It  was 
in  vain  that  she  originated  twenty  different 
reports  to  mystify  the  world  ;  and  even  ten 
pounds  spent  in  masses  for  the  eternal  re- 
pose of  Father  Con  Doran  only  increased 
the  laughter  this  unfortunate  affair  gave 
rise  to.  As  for  us,  we  exchanged  into  the 
Lino,  and  foreign  service  took  us  out  of 
the  road  of  duns,  debts,  and  devilment, 
and  we  soon  reformed,  and  eschewed  such 

low  company." 

«  *  *  *  « 

«  «  «  4c  « 

The  day  was  breaking  ere  we  separated, 
and  amid  the  rich  and  fragrant  vapors  that 
exhaled  from  the  earth,  the  faint  traces  of 
sunlight  dimly  stealing,  told  of  the  morn- 
ing. My  two  friends  set  out  for  Torrijos, 
and  I  pushed  boldly  forward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Alberche. 

It  was  a  strange  thing,  that  although 
but  two  days  before  the  roads  we  were  then 
traveling  had  been  the  line  of  retreat  of  the 
whole  French  army,  not  a  vestige  of  their 
equipment  nor  a  trace  of  their  materiel 
had  oeen  left  behind.  In  vain  we  searched 
each  thicket  by  the  wayside  for  some  strag- 
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gling  soldier,  some  wounded  or  wearied 
man — notliing  of  the  kind  was  to  be  seen. 
Except  the  deeply-rutted  road,  torn  by  the 
heavy  wheels  of  the  artillery,  and  the  white 
ashes  of  a  wood  fire,  nothing  marked  their 
progress. 

Our  journey  was  a  lonely  one.  Not  a 
man  was  to  be  met  with.  The  houses 
stood  untenanted,  the  doors  lay  open,  no 
smoke  wreathed  from  their  deserted 
hearths,  the  peasantry  had  taken  to  the 
mountains,  and  although  the  plains  were 
yellow  with  the  ripe  harvest,  ana  the  peach- 
es hung  temptingly  upon  the  trees,  all  was 
deserted  and  forsaken.  I  had  often  seen 
the  blackened  walls  and  broken  rafters,  the 
traces  of  the  wild  revenge  and  reckless  pil- 
lage of  a  retiring  army — the  ruined  castle, 
and  the  desecrated  altar,  are  sad  things  to 
look  u^)on ;  but,  someliow,  a  far  heavier 
depression  sunk  into  my  heart  as  my  eye 
ranged  over  the  wide  valleys  and  broad 
hills,  all  redolent  of  comfort,  of  beauty, 
and  of  happiness,  and  yet  not  one  man  to 
say,  **  This  is  my  home ;  these  are  my 
household  gods  f"  The  birds  caroled 
gayly  in  each  leafy  thicket,  the  bright 
stream  sung  merrily  as  it  rippled  through 
the  rocks,  the  tall  corn,  gently  stirred  by 
the  breeze,  seemed  to  swell  the  concert  of 
sweet  sounds ;  but  no  human  voice  awoke 
the  echoes  there.  It  was  as  if  the  earth 
was  speaking  in  thankfulness  to  its  Maker  ; 
while  man,  ungrateful  and  unworthy  man, 
pursuing  his  ruthless  path  of  devastation 
and  destruction,  had  left  no  being  to  say, 
"  I  thank  Thee  for  all  these." 

The  day  Wiis  closing  as  we  drew  near  the 
Alberche,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  watch- 
fires  of  the  enemy.  Far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  their  column  extended ;  but  in  the 
dim  twilight  nothing  could  be  seen  with 
accuracy.  Yet,  from  the  position  their  ar- 
tillery occupied,  and  the  unceasing  din  of 
baggage  wagons  and  heavy  carriages  toward 
the  rear,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
still  further  retreat  was  meditated.  A 
picket  of  light  cavalry  was  posted  upon  the 
river's  bank,  and  seemed  to  watch  with 
vigilance  the  approaches  to  the  stream. 

Our  bivouac  was  a  dense  copse  of  pine 
trees,  exactly  op^josite  to  the  French  ad- 
vanced posts,  and  there  we  passed  the 
night — fortunately,  a  calm  and  starlight 
one — for  we  dared  not  light  fires,  fearful  of 
attracting  attention. 

During  the  long  hours,  I  lay  patiently 
watching  the  movements  of  the  enemy  till 
the  dark  shadows  hid  all  from  my  sight ; 
and  even  then,  as  my  ears  caught  tne  chal- 
lenge of  a  sentry,  or  the  footsteps  of  some 
officer  iu  his  round,  my  thoughts  were  riv- 


eted upon  them,  and  a  hundred  vague  fan- 
cies as  to  the  future  were  based  upon  no 
stronger  foundation  than  the  clinK  of  a 
firelock  or  the  low-mattered  song  of  a  pa- 
trol. 

Toward  morning  I  slept,  and  when  day 
broke  my  first  glance  was  toward  the  river 
side  ;  but  the  French  were  gone — noiseless- 
ly— rapidly.  Like  one  man,  that  vast  a^ 
my  had  departed  ;  and  a  dense  column  of 
dust  towai*d  the  horizon  alone  marked  the 
long  line  of  march  where  the  martial  le- 
gions were  retreating. 

My  mission  was  thus  ended  ;  and,  hasti- 
ly partaking  of  the  humble  breakfast  mj 
friend  Mike  provided  for  me,  I  once  more 
set  out,  and  took  the  road  toward  head- 
quarters. 


CHAPTER   LXIX. 

THS  SKIRXI8H. 

For  several  months  after  the  battle  of 
Talavera  my  life  presented  nothing  which 
I  feel  worth  recording.  Our  good  fortnne 
seemed  to  have  deserted  us  when  our  hopes 
were  highest ;  for  from  the  day  of  that 
splendid  victory  we  began  our  retrograde 
movement  upon  Portugal.  Pressed  nard 
by  overwhelming  masses  of  the  enemy,  we 
saw  the  fortresses  of  Ciudad  Bodriso  and 
Almeida  fall  successively  into  their  hands. 
The  Spaniards  were  defeated  wherever  they 
ventured  upon  a  battle  ;  and  our  own 
troo|>s,  thinned  by  sickness  and  desertion, 
presented  but  a  shadow  of  that  brilliant 
army  which  only  a  few  months  previous 
had  followed  the  retiring  French  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal. 

However  willing  I  now  am — and  who  is 
not  ? — to  recognize  the  genius  and  fore- 
sight of  that  great  man  wlio  then  held  the 
destinies  of  the  Peninsula  within  his  handsj 
confess,  at  the  time  I  S])eak  of,  I  could  ill 
comprehend  and  still  less  feel  contented 
with  the  successive  retreats  our  forces 
made  ;  and  while  the  words  Torres  Vedras 
brought  nothing  to  my  mind  but  the  last 
resting  place  before  embarkation,  the  sad 
fortunes  of  Corunna  were  now  before  me, 
and  it  was  with  a  gloomy  and  desponding 
spirit  I  followed  the  routine  of  my  daily 
duty. 

During  these  w^iry  months,  if  mv  lifo 
was  devoid  of  stirring  interest  or  adven- 
ture, it  was  not  profitless.  Constantly  em- 
ployed at  the  outposts,  I  became  thorongh* 
ly  inured  to  all  the  roughing  of  a  soldiers 
life,  and  learned  in  the  oest  of  schools  that 
tacit  obedience  which  alone  can  form  tha 
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sabordinate,  or  ultimately  fit  its  posseasbr 
for  command  himdelf. 

Humble  and  unobtrusive  as  such  a  career 
must  ever  be,  it  was  not  without  its  occa- 
sional rewards.  From  General  Graufurd  I 
more  than  once  obtained  most  kind  men- 
tion in  his  dispatches,  and  felt  that  I  was 
not  unknown  or  unnoticed  by  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesle^  himself.  At  that  time,  these 
testimonies,  slight  and  passing  as  they 
were,  contributed  to  the  pride  and  dory  of 
my  existence ;  and  even  now — shall  I  con- 
fess it  P — when  some  gray  hairs  are  ming- 
ling with  the  brown,  and  when  my  old 
dragoon  swagger  is  taming  down  into  a 
kind  <rf  half-pay  shamble,  I  feel  my  heart 
warm  at  the  recollection  of  them. 

Be  it  so  :  I  care  not  who  smiles  at  the 
avowal.  I  know  of  little  better  worth  re- 
membering as  we  grow  old  than  what 
pleased  us  while  we  were  young.  With 
the  memory  of  the  kind  words  once  spoken, 
come  back  the  still  kinder  looks  of  those 
who  spoke  them  ;  and,  better  than  all,  that 
early  feeling  of  budding  manhood,  when 
there  was  neither  fear  nor  distrust.  Alas  I 
these  are  the  things,  and  not  weak  eyes  and 
tottering  limbs,  which  form  the  burden  of 
old  age.  Oh  !  if  we  could  only  go  on  be- 
lieving, go  on  trusting,  go  on  hoping  to 
the  last,  who  would  shed  tears  for  the  by« 
gone  feats  of  his  youthful  days,  when  the 
Bpirit  that  evoked  them  lived  young  and 
vivid  as  before  ? 

But  to  my  story.  While  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
still  held  out  against  the  besieging  Fi'ench, 
its  battered  walls  and  breached  ramparts 
sadly  foretelling  the  fate  inevitably  im- 
penaing,  we  were  ordered,  together  with 
the  16th  Light  Dmgoons,  to  proceed  to 
Gallegos,  to  reinforce  Craufurd^s  division, 
then  forming  a  corps  of  observation  upon 
Massena's  movements. 

The  position  he  occupied  was  a  most 
commanding  one — ^the  crown  of  a  long 
mountain  ndge,  studded  with  pine  copse 
and  cork-trees,  presenting  every  facility  for 
light  infantry  movements ;  and  here  and 
there,  gently  sloping  toward  the  plain,  of- 
fering a  field  for  cavalry  maneuvers.  Be- 
neath, in  the  vast  plain,  were  encamped 
the  dark  legions  of  France,  their  heavy 
siege-artillery  planted  against  the  doomed 
fortress,  while  clouds  of  their  cavalry  cara- 
coled proudly  before  us,  as  if  in  taunting 
sarcasm  at  our  inactivity. 

Every  artifice  which  his  natural  cunning 
could  suggest,  every  taunt  a  Frenchman^ 
vocabulary  coutaius,  had  been  used  by 
Massena  to  induce  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to 
come  to  the  assistence  of  the  beleagiiere<l 
fortress;  but  in  vain.     In  vain  he  relaxed 


the  energy  of  the  siege,  and  affected  care- 
lessness. In  vain  he  asserted  that  the  Eng- 
lish were  either  afraid,  or  else  traitors  to 
their  allies.  The  mind  of  him  he  thus  as- 
sailed was  neither  accessible  to  menace  nor 
to  sarcasm.  Patiently  abiding  his  time,  he 
watehed  the  progress  of  events,  and  pro- 
vided for  that  future,  which  was  to  crown 
his  country's  arms  with  success,  and  him- 
self with  undying  glory. 

Of  a  far  different  mettle  was  the  general 
formed  under  whose  orders  we  were  now 
placed.  Hot,  passionate,  and  impetuous, 
relying  upon  bold  and  headlong  heroism, 
rather  than  upon  cool  judgment  and  well- 
matured  plans,  Graufurd  felt  in  war  all  the 
asperity  and  bitterness  of  a  personal  con- 
flict 111  brooking  the  insultinc^  tone  of 
the  wily  Frenchman,  he  thirstea  for  any 
occasion  of  a  battle  ;  and  his  proud  spint 
chafed  against  the  colder  counsels  of  his 
superior. 

On  the  very  morning  we  joined,  the 
pickets  brought  in  the  intelligence  that 
the  French  patrols  were  nightly  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  the  villages  at  the  out- 
posts, and  committing  every  species  of 
cruel  indignity  upon  the  wretched  inhabit- 
ants. Fired  at  this  daring  insult,  our 
General  resolved  to  cut  them  off,  and  form- 
ed two  ambuscades  for  the  purpose. 

Six  squadrons  of  the  14tli  were  dis- 
patched to  Villa  del  Pxierco,  three  of  the 
16th  to  Baguette,  while  some  companies 
of  the  95th,  and  the  ca<;adores,  supported 
by  artillery,  were  ordei'ed  to  hold  them- 
selves in  reserve,  for  the  enemy  were  in 
force  at  no  great  distance  from  us. 

The  morning  was  lust  breaking  as  an 
aide-de-camp  galloped  up  with  the  intel- 
ligence that  the  French  had  been  seen  near 
the  Villa  del  Puerco,  a  body  of  infantry 
and  some  cavalry  having  crossed  the  ^ain, 
and  disappeared  in  that  direction.  While 
our  Colonel  was  forming  us,  with  the  in- 
tention of  getting  between  them  and  their 
main  body,  the  tramp  of  horses  was  heard 
in  the  wood  behind,  and  in  a  few  moments 
two  officers  rode  up.  The  foremost,  who 
was  a  short,  stoutiy-built  man  of  about 
forty,  with  a  bronzed  face  and  eye  of 
piercmg  black,  shouted  out  as  we  wheeled 
into  column : 

"Halt,  there  1  Why,  where  the  devil 
are  you  going  ?  That's  your  ground  I " 
So  saying,  and  pointing  straight  toward 
the  village  with  nis  hand,  he  would  not 
listen  to  our  Colonel's  explanation  that 
several  stone  fences  and  inclosures  would 
interfere  with  cavalry  movements,  but 
added,  •*  Forward,  I  say  1    Proceed  1  '* 

Unfortunately,  the  nature  of  the  ground 
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separated  our  squadron^  as  the  Colonel 
anticipated  ;  and  altliough  we  came  on  at 
a  topping  pace,  the  French  had  time  to 
form  jn  square  upon  a  hill  to  await  us,  and 
when  we  charged,  they  stood  firmly,  and 
firing  with  a  low  and  steady  aim,  several 
of  our  troopers  fell.  As  we  wheeled  round, 
we  found  ourselves  exactly  in  front  of  their 
cavalry  coming  out  of  Baguilles  ;  so,  dash- 
ing straight  at  them,  we  revenged  ourselves 
for  our  first  repulse  by  capturing  twenty- 
nine  prisoners,  and  wounding  sevem 
others. 

The  French  infantry  were,  however,  still 
unbroken  ;  and  Colonel  Talbot  rode  boldly 
up  with  five  squadrons  of  the  14th ;  but 
the  charge,  pressed  home  with  all  its  gal- 
lantry, Siiled  also,  and  the  Colonel  fell 
mortally  wounded,  and  fourteen  of  his 
troopers  around  him.  Twice  we  rode 
round  the  square  seeking  for  a  weak  point, 
but  in  vain  ;  the  gallant  Frenchman  who 
commanded.  Captain  Guache,  stood  fear- 
lessly amid  his  brave  followers,  and  we 
could  hear  him,  as  he  called  out  from  time 
to  time, 

**  Cost  fa,  mes  eiifans  !  ires  Men  fait, 
mes  hravcs!^^ 

And  at  length  they  made  good  their  re- 
treat, while  we  returned  to  the  camp, 
leaving  thirty-two  troopers  and  our  brave 
Colonel  dead  upon  the  field  in  this  disas- 
trous affair. 


The  repulse  we  had  met  with,  so  con- 
trary to  all  our  hopes  and  expectations, 
made  that  a  most  gloomy  day  to  all  of  us« 
The  brave  fellows  we  had  left  behind  us, 
the  taunting  cheer  of  the  French  infantry, 
the  unbroken  ranks  against  which  wo  rode 
time  after  time  in  vain,  never  left  our 
minds;  and  a  sense  of  shame  of  what 
might  be  thought  of  us  at  head-quarters, 
rendered  the  reflection  still  more  painfuL 

Our  bivouac,  notwithstanding  all  our 
efforts,  was  a  sad  one,  and,  when  the  moon 
rose,  some  drops  of  heavy  rain  falling  at 
intervals  in  the  still,  unruffled  air,  threat- 
ened a  night  of  storm  ;  gradually  the  sky 
grew  darker  and  darker,  the  clouds  hung 
nearer  to  the  earth,  and  a  dense,  thick 
mass  of  dark  mist  shrouded  every  object ; 
the  heavy  cannonade  of  the  siege  was 
stilled,  nothing  betrayed  that  a  vast  army 
was  encamped  near  us,  their  bivouac  fires 
were  even  imperceptible,  and  the  only 
sound  we  heard  was  the  great  bell  of  Ciu- 
dad  Eodrigo  as  it  struck  the  hour,  and 
seemed,  in  the  mournful  cadence  of  its 
chime,  like  the  knell  of  the  doomed  cita- 
del. 


The  patrol  which  I  commanded  had  to 
visit  on  its  rounds  the  most  advanced  post 
of  our  position.  This  was  a  small  farm- 
house, which,  standing  upon  a  little  rising 
ledge  of  ground,  was  separated  from  the 
French  lines  by  a  little  stream  tributary  to 
the  Aguda.  A  party  of  the  Fourteenth 
were  picketed  here,  and  beneath  them,  in 
the  valley,  scarce  five  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant, was  the  detachment  of  cuirassiers 
which  formed  the  French  outpost.  As  we 
nearcd  our  picket,  the  deep  voice  of  the 
sentry  challenged  us,  and,  while  all  else 
was  silent  as  the  grave,  we  could  hear  from 
the  opposite  side  the  merry  chorus  of  a 
French  chansofi  d  boire,  with  its  clattering 
accompaniment  of  glasses,  as  some  gaj 
companions  were  making  merrv  together/ 

Within  the  little  hut  which  contained 
our  fellows,  the  scene  was  a  different  one ; 
the  three  officers  who  commanded  sat 
moodily  over  a  wretched  fire  of  wet  wood; 
a  solitary  candle  dimly  lighted  the  dis* 
mantled  room,  where  a  table  but  ill-snp- 
plied  with  cheer  stood  nnminded  and 
uncared  for. 

"  Well,  O'Malley,"  cried  Baker,  as  I 
came  in,  ^^what  is  the  night  about?  and 
what's  Crauf urd  for  next  ?  " 

^'Wo  hear,"  cried  another,  "that  he 
means  to  give  battle  to-morrow  ;  butsurelj 
Sir  Arthur's  orders  are  positive  enongt 
Gordon  himself  told  me  that  he  was  forbid 
to  fight  beyond  the  Coa,  but  to  retreat  at 
the  first  advance  of  the  enemy." 

•*  I'm  afraid,"  replied  I,  ''  that  retreating 
is  his  last  thought  ]ust  now.  Ammunition 
has  just  been  served  out,  and  I  know  the 
horse  artillery  have  orders  to  be  in  readi- 
ness bv  daybreak." 

**  All  right,"  said  Hampden,  with  a  half- 
bitter  tone.  "  Nothing  like  going  through 
with  it.  If  he  is  to  be  brought  to  courtr 
martial  for  disobedience,  heMl  take  good 
care  we  shan't  be  there  to  see  it." 

"Why,  the  French  are  hitv  thousand 
strong  ! "  said  Baker.  "  Look  there  I  What 
does  that  mean  now  P  That's  a  signal 
from  the  town," 

As  he  spoke,  a  rocket  of  great  brilliancy 
shot  up  into  the  sky,  and  bursting,  at 
length  fell  in  millions  of  red  Instrons 
sparks  on  every  side,  showing  forth  the  tall 
fortress,  and  the  encamped  army  around 
it,  with  all  the  clearness  of  noonday.  It 
was  a  most  splendid  sight ;  and  thonghthe 
next  moment  all  was  dark  as  before,  we 
gazed  still  fixedly  into  the  gloomy  distance, 
straining  our  eyes  to  observe  what  was  hid 
from  our  view  forever. 

**  That  must  be  a  signal,"  repeated  Ba- 
ker. 
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''  Begad  1  if  Craaf nrd  sees  it  he'll  inter- 

{ret  it  as  a  reason  for  fighting.  I  trust 
e's  asleep  by  this  time,"  said  Hampden. 
"  By-the-by,  O'Malley,  did  you  sec  the  fol- 
lows at  work  in  the  trenches  ?  How  beau- 
tifully clear  it  was  toward  the  southward  ! '' 

**  X  es,  I  remarked  that !  and  what  sur- 
prised me  was  the  openness  of  their  position 
m  that  direction.  Toward  tlie  San  Benito 
mole  I  could  not  see  a  man." 

**Ah!  they'll  not  attack  on  that  side; 
but  if  wo  really  are — " 

•*  Stay,  Hampden  I"  said  I,  interrupting 
him  ;  '*  a  thought  has  just  struck  mc.  At 
sunset  I  saWy  through  my  telescope,  the 
French  engineers  marking  with  their  white 
tape  the  line  of  a  new  intrenchment  in 
that  quarter.  Would  it  not  be  a  glorious 
thing  to  move  the  tape,  and  bring  the  fel- 
lows under  the  fire  of  San  Benito  ?  " 

**  By  Jove  !  O'Malley,  that  is  a  thought 
worth  a  troop  to  you." 

**  Far  more  likely  to  forward  his  promo- 
tion in  the  next  world  than  in  this/'  said 
Baker,  smiling. 

"By  no  means,"  added  I;  **I  marked 
the  ground  this  evening,  and  have  it  per- 
fectly in  my  mind.  If  we  were  to  follow 
the  tend  of  the  river,  I'll  be  bound  to 
come  right  upon  the  spot :  by  nearing 
the  fortress  we'll  escape  the  sentries ;  and 
all  this  portion  is  open  to  us." 

The  project  thus  loosely  thrown  out  was 
now  discussed  in  all  its  bearings.  What- 
ever difficulties  it  presented  were  combated 
so  much  to  our  own  satisfaction,  that  at 
last  its  very  facility  damped  our  ardor. 
Meanwhile,  the  night  wore  on,  and  the 
storm  of  rain  so  long  impending  began  to 
descend  in  very  torrents :  hissing  along 
the  lurched  ground,  it  rose  in  a  mist, 
while  overhead  the  heavy  thunder  rolled 
in  long  unbroken  peals,  the  crazy  door 
threatened  to  give  way  at  each  moment, 
and  the  whole  building  trembled  to  its 
foundation. 

*•  Pass  the  brandy  down  here,  Hampden, 
and  thank  your  stars  you're  where  you  are. 
Eh,  O'Mallev  ?  YouMl  defer  your  trip  to 
San  Benito  for  finer  weather." 

"Well,  to  come  to  the  point,"  said 
Ham))den,  **Pd  rather  begin  my  engineer- 
ing at  a  more  favorable  season ;  but  if 
O'Mallcy's  for  it—" 

"And  O'Malley  %%  for  it,"  said  I,  sud- 
denlyv 

"Then,  faith,  Fm  not  the  man  to  balk 
his  fancy ;  and  as  Grauf  urd  is  so  bent  upon 
fighting  to-morrow,  it  don't  make  much 
difference.     Is  it  a  bargain  ?  " 

"  It  is  ;  here's  my  hand  on  it" 

''Come,  come,  boys,  I'll  have  none  of 


this ;  we've  been  prettily  cut  up  this  morn- 
ing already.  You  shall  not  go  upon  this 
foolish  excursion." 

"Confound  it,  old  follow  !  it's  all  very 
well  for  you  to  talk,  with  the  majority  be- 
fore you,  next  step  ;  but  here  we  are,  if 
peace  came  to-morrow,  scarcely  better 
than  we  left  England.  No,  no  ;  if  O'Md- 
ley's  ready — ^and  I  see  he  is  so  before  me — 
What  have  you  got  there  ?  Oh  !  I  see ; 
that's  our  tape-line ;  capital  fun,  by 
George  1  The  worst  of  it  is,  they'll  make 
us  colonels  of  engineera. — Now  then,  what's 
your  plan — on  foot  or  mounted  ?  " 

"  Mounted,  and  for  this  reason,  the 
country  is  all  open  ;  if  we  are  to  have  a  run 
for  it,  our  thorough-breds  ought  to  dis- 
tance them  ;  and,  as  wo  must  expect  to 
pass  some  of  their  sentries,  our  only  chance 
IS  on  horseback." 

"My  mind  is  relieved  of  a  great  load,'* 
said  Itampdcn  ;  "I  was  trembling  in  my 
skin  lest  you  should  make  it  a  walking 
party.  HI  do  anything  you  like  in  the 
saddle,  from  robbing  the  mail  to  cutting 
out  a  frijj:ate ;  but  I  never  was  much  of  a 
footpad." 

"Well,  Mike,"  said  I,  as  I  returned  to 
the  room  with  my  trusty  follower,  "  are  the 
cattle  to  be  depended  on  ?  " 

"If  we  had  a  snaffle  in  Malachi  Daly's 
mouth  "  (my  brown  horse),  "  I'd  be  afeared 
of  nothing,  sir  ;  but,  if  it  comes  to  fencing, 
with  that  cruel  bit — but  sure,  you've  a 
light  hand,  and  let  him  have  his  head,  if 
it's  wall." 

"By  Jove,  he  thinks  it  a  fox-chase  !" 
said  Hampden. 

"Isn't  it  the  same,  sir?"  said  Mike, 
with  a  seriousness  that  made  the  whole 
party  smile. 

"  Well,  I  hope  we  shall  not  be  earthed, 
anyway,"  said  1.  "Now,  the  next  thing 
is,  who  has  a  lantern  ? — ah !  the  very 
thing  ;  nothing  better.  Look  to  your  pis- 
tols, Hampden  ;  and,  Mike,  here  s  a  glass 
of  grog  for  you  ;  we'll  want  you.  And 
now,  one  buniper  for  good  luck.  Eh,  Ba- 
ker, won't  you  ])ledffe  us  ?  " 

"  And  spare  a  little  for  me,"  said  Hamp- 
den. "How  it  does  rain  1  If  one  didn't 
expect  to  be  waterproofed  before  morning, 
one  really  wouldn  t  go  out  in  such  weath- 
er." 

While  I  busied  myself  in  arranging  my 
few  preparations,  Hampden  proceeded 
gravely  to  inform  Mike  that  we  were  going 
to  the  assistance  of  the  besieged  fortress, 
which  could  not  possibly  go  on  without  us. 

"Tare  and  ages!"  said  Mike,  "that's 
mighty  quare  ;  and  the  blue  rocket  was  a 
letter  of  invitation,  I  suppose  ?  " 
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"Exactly,"  said  Hampden;  "and  vou 
see  there's  no  ceremony  between  us.  We'll 
just  drop  in,  in  the  evening,  in  a  friendly 
way. " 

"Well,  then,  upon  my  conscience,  I'd 
wait,  if  I  was  you,  till  the  family  wasn't  in 
confusion.  They  have  enough  on  their 
hands  just  now.' 

"  So  you'll  not  be  persuaded  ?  "  said  Ba- 
ker. "  Well,  I  frankly  tell  you,  that  come 
what  will  of  it,  as  your  senior  officer,  I'll 
report  you  to-morrow.  I'll  not  risk  my- 
Bclf  for  any  such  hare-brained  expeditions." 

"A  mighty  pleasant  lookout  for  me," 
said  Mike;  "if  I'm  not  shot  to-night,  I 
may  be  flogged  in  the  morning." 

This  speech  once  more  threw  us  into  a 
hearty  fit  of  laughter,  amid  which  we  took 
leave  of  our  friends,  and  set  forth  upon 
our  way. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 


THE  UNES  OP  CIUDAD  RODRIGO. 


E  small  twinkling  lights  which  shone 
the  ramparts  of  Ciudad  Rodrieo  were 


Tii 
from  the  ramn 

our  only  guiae,  as  we  issued  fortH  upon 
our  perilous  expedition.  The  storm  raged, 
if  possible,  even  more  violently  than  be- 
fore, and  gusts  of  wind  swept  along  the 
ground  witii  the  force  of  a  hurricane ;  bo 
that  at  first,  our  horses  could  scarcely  face 
the  tempest.  Our  path  lay  along  the  lit- 
tle stream  for  a  considenible  way ;  after 
which,  fording  the  rivulet,  wo  entered 
upon  the  open  plain,  taking  care  to  avoid 
the  French  outpost  on  the  extreme  left, 
which  was  marked  by  a  bivouac  fire,  burn- 
ing under  the  heavy  down-pour  of  rain, 
and  looking  larger  through  the  dim  atmo- 
sphere around  it. 

I  rode  foremost,  followed  closely  by 
Hampden  and  Mike ;  not  a  word  was 
spoken  after  we  crossed  the  stream.  Our 
plan  wiis,  if  challenged  by  a  patrol,  to  re- 
ply in  French  and  press  on  ;  so  small  a 
party  could  never  suggest  the  idea  of  at- 
tack, and  we  hoped  in  this  manner  to  es- 
cape. 

The  violence  of  the  storm  was  such,  that 
many  of  our  precautions  as  to  silence  were 
quite  unnecessary  ;  and  we  had  advanced 
to  a  considerable  extent  into  the  plain  be- 
fore any  a2)pearance  of  the  encampment 
struck  us.  At  length,  on  mounting  a  lit- 
tle rising  ground,  we  i>erceived  several  fires 
strctching  far  away  to  the  northward  ; 
while,  stul  to  our  left,  there  blazed  one 
]argcr  and  brighter  than  the  others.  We 
now  found  that  wc  had.  not  owtAauked 


their  position  as  we  intended,  and  learnings 
from  the  situation  of  the  fires,  that  we 
were  still  only  at  the  outposts,  wc  pressed 
sharply  forward,  directing  our  course  by 
the  twin  stars  that  shone  from  the  fortresSi 

"  IIow  heavy  the  ground  is  here  ! "  whis- 
pered Hampden,  as  our  horses  sunk  above 
the  fetlocks  ;  '^  we  had  bettor  stretch  awsy 
to  the  right ;  the  rise  of  the  hill  will  favor 
us." 

"Hark!"  said  I,  *'did  you  not  hear 
something  ?  Pull  up  ;  silence  now ;  yes, 
there  they  come.  It's  a  patrol,  I  hear 
their  tramp."  As  I  spoke,  the  measured 
tread  of  infantry  was  heard  above  the 
storm,  and  soon  after  a  lantern  was  seen 
coming  along  the  causeway  near  us.  The 
column  passed  within  u  few  yards  of  where 
we  stood.  I  could  even  recognize  the  black 
covering  of  the  shakos  as  the  light  fell  on 
them.  "  I/ct  us  follow  them,"  whispered 
I ;  and  the  next  moment  we  fell  in  upon 
their  track,  holding  our  cattle  well  in 
hand,  and  ready  to  start  at  a  moment 

^^  Qui  va  W  ?  "  a  sentry  demanded. 

**  La  (Iciixieme  division^^^  cried  a  hoarse 
voice. 

"  Halie  la  !  la  consignc  9  " 

'*  Wayram!*'  repeated  the  same  voice  as 
before,  while  his  party  resumed  their 
march  ;  and  the  next  moment  the  patrol 
was  .again  upon  his  post,  silent  and  motion- 
less as  before. 

^^ En  avaiit,  Messieurs!*^  said  I  alond, 
as  soon  as  the  infantry  had  proceeded  some 
distance  ;  *^en  avant !  " 

"  Qui  va  W?"  demanded  the  sentry,  as 
we  came  along  at  a  sharp  trot. 

**  Vetat-major,  Waqram  !  "  responded  I* 
pi*essing  on  without  drawing  rein  ;  and  in 
a  moment  we  had  regained  our  former 
position  behind  the  infantry.  We  had 
scarcely  time  to  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  the  success  of  our  scheme,  when  a 
tremendous  clattering  noise  in  front,  min- 
gled with  the  galloping  of  horses  and  the 
cracking  of  whips,  announced  the  approach 
of  the  artillery  as  they  came  along  by  a 
narrow  road  which  bisected  our  path ;  and, 
as  they  t)assed  between  us  and  the  column, 
we  could  hear  the  muttered  sentences  of 
the  drivers,  cursing  the  unseasonable  time 
for  an  attack,  and  swearing  at  their  cattle 
in  no  measured  tones. 

"Did  you  hear  that?"  whispered  Hamp- 
den ;  **  the  battery  is  about  to  be  directed 
against  the  San  Benito,  which  must  be  far 
away  to  the  left.  I  heard  one  of  the  tnxf 
saying  that  they  were  to  open  their  fire  at 
daybrcak." 

"All  right,  now, "said  I ;  "look  there!" 

From  tne  hill  we  now  stood  upon,  ft 
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range  of  lanterns  was  distinctly  visible^ 
stretching  away  for  nearly  half  a  mile. 

*'  There  are  the  trenches  ;  they  must  be 
at  work;  too  ;  see  how  the  lights  are  mov- 
ing from  place  to  place  !  Straight  now  : 
forward !  ** 

So  saying,  I  pressed  my  horse  boldly  on. 

We  had  not  proceeded  many  minutes, 
when  the  sounds  of  galloping  were  heard 
coming  alon^  behind  us. 

**  To  the  right,  in  the  hollow/'  cried  I ; 
«  be  still.'' 

Scarcely  had  we  moved  off  when  several 
horsemen  galloped  up,  and,  drawing  their 
reins  to  breathe  their  horses  up  the  hill, 
we  could  hear  their  voices  as  they  convers- 
ed together. 

In  the  few  broken  words  we  could  catch, 
we  guessed  that  the  attack  upon  San  Beni- 
to was  only  a  feint  to  induce  Craufurd  to 
hold  his  position,  while  the  French,  march- 
ing upon  his  flank  and  front,  were  to  at- 
tack him  with  overwhelming  masses  and 
crush  him* 

"  You  hear  whafs  in  store  for  us,  O'Mal- 
ley,*' whispered  Hampden.  '*I  think  we 
could  not  possibly  do  better  than  hasten 
back  with  the  intelligence. " 

**  We  must  not  forget  what  we  came  f dr, 
first,''  said  I ;  and  tlie  next  moment  we 
wei-e  following  the  horsemen,  who,  from 
their  helmets,  seemed  horse-artillery  offi- 
cers. 

The  pace  our  guides  rode  at  showed  us 
that  they  knew  tnelr  ground.  We  passed 
several  sentries,  muttering  something  at 
each  time,  and  seeming  as  if  only  anxious 
to  keep  up  with  our  party. 

**They*ve  halted,''  said  L  **Now  to 
the  left  there ;  gently  here,  for  we  must  be 
in  the  midst  of  their  lines.  Ha  1  I  knew 
we  were  right ;  see  there  ! " 

Before  us,  now,  at  a  few  hundred  yards, 
we  could  perceive  a  number  of  men  engag- 
ed upon  the  field.  Lights  were  moving 
from  place  to  place  rapidly,  while  immedi- 
ately m  front  a  strong  picket  of  cavalry 
were  halted. 

**  By  Jove,  there's  shai*p  work  of  it  to- 
night ! "  whispci*ed  Hampden  ;  "  they  do 
intend  to  surprise  us  to-morrow." 

**  Gently  now,  to  the  left,"  said  I,  as, 
cautiously  skii-ting  the  little  hill,  I  kept 
my  eye  firmly  fixed  upon  the  watch-fire. 

The  storm,  which  for  some  time  had 
abated  considerably,^as  now  nearly  quelled, 
and  the  moon  again  peeped  forth  amid 
masses  of  black  and  watery  clouds. 

**  What  good  fortune  for  us  ! "  thought 
I,  at  this  momentf  lu  I  surveyed  the  plain 
before  me. 

**  I  say,  O'Malley,  what  are  those  fellows 


at,  yonder,  where  the  blue  light  is  burn- 
ing ?  " 

''Ah  I  the  very  people  we  want;  these 
are  the  sappers.  Now  for  it;  that^s  our 
ground  :  we  11  soon  come  upon  their  track 


now. 


We  pressed  rapidly  forward,  passing  an 
infantry  party  as  we  went.  The  blue  light 
was  scarcely  a  hundred  yards  off ;  we  could 
even  hear  the  shouting  of  the  officers  to 
their  men  in  the  trenches,  when  suddenly 
my  horse  came  down  upon  his  head,  and 
rollinc^  over,  crushed  me  to  the  earth. 

"  Not  hurt,  my  boy,"  cried  I,  in  a  sub- 
dued tone,  as  Hampden  jumped  down  be- 
side me. 

It  was  the  angle  of  a  trench  I  had  fallen 
into  ;  and  though  both  my  horse  and  my- 
self felt  stunned  for  the  moment,  we  rallied 
the  next  minute. 

**  Here  is  the  very  spot,"  said  I-  "  Now, 
Mike,  catch  the  bridles  and  follow  us  close- 
ly." 

Guiding  ourselves  along  the  edge  of  the 
trench,  we  crept  stealthily  forward ;  the 
only  watch-fire  near  was  where  the  engi- 
neer party  was  halted,  and  our  object  was 
to  get  outside  of  this. 

**  My  turn  this  time,"  said  Hampden,  as 
he  tripped  suddenly,  and  fell  head  foremost 
upon  the  gi*ass. 

As  I  assisted  him  to  rise,  something 
caught  my  ankle  ;  and,  on  stooping,  I  found 
it  was  a  cord  pegged  fast  into  the  ground, 
and  lying  only  a  lew  inches  above  it. 

**  Now,  steady  !  see  here  ;  this  is  their 
working  line  ;  pass  your  hand  along  it 
there,  and  let  us  follow  it  out" 

While  Hampden  accordingly  crept  along 
on  one  side,  I  tracked  the  cord  upon  the 
other  ;  here  I  found  it  terminating  upon  a 
small  mound,  where  probably  some  battery 
was  to  be  erected.  I  accordingly  gathered 
it  carefully  up,  and  was  returning  toward 
my  friend,  when  what  was  my  horror  to 
hear  Mike's  voice,  conversing,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  with  some  one  in  French. 

I  stood  fixed  to  the  spot,  my  very  heart 
beating  almost  in  my  mouth  as  I  listened. 

"Cut  eteS'VOus  donc^  mon  ami  f  "  inquir- 
ed a  hoarse  deep  voice,  a  few  yards  off. 

"  Bon  chevat,  non  beast,  saa-e  nwn  de 
Dieu  !  "  A  hearty  burst  of  laughter  pre- 
vented my  hearing  the  conclusion  of  Mike's 
French. 

I  now  crept  forward  upon  mv  hands  and 
knees,  till  I  could  catch  the  ciark  outline 
of  the  horses,  one  hand  fixed  upon  my 
pistol  trigger,  and  my  sword  drawn  in 
the  other.  Meanwhile  the  dialogue  con- 
tinued. 

**Vou8  Sies  d^ Alsace,  n^e$i'ce'2)asf"  ask- 
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ed  the  Frenchman,  kindly  supposing  that 
Mike's  French  savored  of  Strasburg. 

"  Oh,  blessed  Virgin !  av  I  might  shoot 
him,"  was  the  muttered  reply. 

Before  I  had  time  to  see  the  efFect  of  the 
last  speech,  I  pressed  forward  with  a  bold 
spring,  and  felled  the  Frenchman  to  the 
earth  ;  my  hand  had  scarcely  pressed  upon 
his  mouthy  when  Hampden  was  beside  me. 
Snatehing  up  the  pistol  I  let  fall,  he  held 
it  to  the  man's  chest,  and  commanded  him 
to  be  silent.  To  unfasten  his  girdle,  and 
bind  the  Frenchman's  hands  behind  him, 
was  the  work  of  a  moment ;  and,  as  the 
sharp  click  of  the  pistol-cock  seemed  to 
calm  his  efforts  to  escape,  we  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  fastening  a  handkerchief  tight 
across  his  mouth,  and,  the  next  minute, 
he  was  nlaced  behind  Mike's  saddle,  firmly 
attachea  to  this  worthy  individual  by  his 
sword-belt. 

**Now,  a  clear  run  home  for  it,  and  a 
fair  start,"  said  Hampden,  as  he  sprang  in- 
to the  saddle. 

**Now,  then,  for  it,"  I  replied  ;  as,  turn- 
ing my  horse's  head  toward  our  lincs^  I 
dashed  madly  forward. 

The  moon  was  again  obscured,  but  still 
the  dark  outline  of  the  hill  which  formed 
our  encampment  was  discernible  on  the 
horizon.  Kiding  side  by  side,  on  we  hur- 
ried ;  now  splashing  through  the  deep  and 
wet  marshes,  now  plunging  through  small 
streams.  Our  horses  were  high  in  mettle, 
and  we  spared  tliem  not ;  by  taking  a  wide 
detour  we  had  outflanked  the  French  pick- 
ets, and  were  almost  out  of  all  risk,  when 
suddenly,  on  coming  to  the  verge  of  rather 
a  steep  hill,  we  perceived  beneath  us  a 
strong  cavalry  picket  standing  around  a 
wateh-fire ;  their  horses  were  ready  sad- 
dled, the  men  accoutered,  and  quite  prepar- 
ed for  the  field.  Wliile  we  conversed  to- 
gether in  whispers  as  to  the  course  to  fol- 
low, our  deliberations  were  very  rapidly 
cut  short.  The  French  prisoner,  who  hith- 
erto had  given  neither  trouble  nor  resist- 
ance, had  managed  to  free  his  mouth  from 
the  incumbrance  of  the  handkerchief ; 
and,  as  we  stood  quietly  discussing  our 

Slans,  with  one  tremendous  effort  he  en- 
eavored  to  hurl  himself  and  Mike  from 
the  saddle,  shouting  out,  as  he  did  so, 
"  A  moiy  camarades!  d  moi!" 
Hampden's  piatol  leaped  from  the  holster 
as  he  spoke,  and,  leveling  it  with  a  deadly 
aim,  he  pulled  the  trigger  ;  but  I  threw  up 
his  arm,  and  the  ball  passed  high  above  his 
head.  To  have  killed  the  Frenchman 
would  have  been  to  lose  my  faithful  fol- 
lower, who  struggled  manfully  with  his 
adversary^  and,  at  length,  by  throwing 


himself  flatly  forward  upon  the  mane  ol 
his  horse,  completely  disabled  him.  Mean* 
while,  the  picket  had  sprung  to  their  sad 
dies,  and  looked  wildly  aTOut  on  evei; 
side. 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost ;  so,  tam- 
ing our  horses'  heads  toward  the  plain, 
away  we  went.  One  loud  cheer  announced 
to  us  that  we  had  been  seen,  and  the  next 
instant  the  clash  of  the  pursuing  cavalry 
was  heard  behind  us.  It  was  now  entirely 
a  question  of  speed,  and  little  need  we 
have  feared  had  Mike's  horse  not  been 
doubly  weighted.  However,  as  we  still  had 
considerably  the  start,  and  the  gray  dawn 
of  day  enabled  us  to  see  the  ground,  the 
odds  were  in  our  favor.  "  Never  let  your 
horse's  head  go,"  was  my  often  repeated 
direction  to  Mike,  as  he  spurred  with  all 
the  desperation  of  madness.  Alreadv  the 
low  meadow-land  was  in  sight  which  flank- 
ed the  stream  we  had  crossed  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  heavy  rains 
ha^  swollen  it  now  to  a  considerable  depth, 
and  the  muddy  current,  choked  with 
branches  of  trees  and  great  stones,  was 
hurrying  down  like  a  torrent.  **  Take  the 
river  :  never  flinch  it ! "  was  my  cry  to  my 
companions,  as  I  turned  my  head  and  saw 
a  French  dragoon,  followed  by  two  others, 

faining  rapidly  upon  us.  As  I  spoke,  Mike 
ashed  in,  followed  by  Hampden,  and  the 
same  moment  the  sharp  ring  of  a  carbine 
whizzed  past  me.  To  take  oB.  the  pur- 
suit from  the  others,  I  now  wheeled  my 
horse  suddenly  round,  as  if  I  feared  to  take 
the  stream,  and  dashed  along  by  the  river's 
bank. 

Beneath  me,  in  the  foaming  current,  the 
two  horsemen  labored ;  now  stemming  the 
rush  of  water,  now  reeling  almost  beneath. 
A  sharp  cry  burst  from  Mike  as  I  looked ; 
and  I  saw  the  poor  fellow  bend  nearly  to 
his  saddle.  I  could  see  no  more,  for  the 
chase  was  now  hot  upon  myself ;  behind 
me  rode  a  French  dragoon,  his  carbine 

Eressed  tightly  to  his  6ide,  ready  to  fire  as 
e  pressed  on  m  pursuit  I  had  but  one 
chance ;  so,  drawing  my  pistol,  I  wheeled 
suddenly  in  my  saddle,  and  fired  straight 
at  him.  The  Frenchman  fell,  while  a  reg- 
ular volley  from  his  party  rung  around  me ; 
one  ball  striking  my  horse,  and  another 
lodging  in  the  pommel  of  my  saddle.  The 
noble  animal  reeled  nearly  to  the  earth, 
but,  as  if  rallying  for  a  last  effort,  sprang 
forward  with  renewed  energy,  and  plung- 
ed boldly  into  the  river. 

For  a  moment,  so  sudden  was  my  leap^ 
my  pursuers  lost  sight  of  me ;  but  the 
bank  being  somewhat  steep,  the  efforts  ot 
my  horse  to  climb  again  discovered  me. 
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and,  before  I  reftched  the  field,  two  pistol- 
ballB  took  effect  npon  me:  one  BUghtly 
crazed  my  side,  but  my  bridle-arm  was 
broken  by  the  other,  and  my  hand  fell  mo- 
tionless to  my  side.  A  cheer  of  defiance 
was,  however,  my  reply,  as  I  turned  round 
in  my  saddle,  and  the  next  moment  I  was 
far  beyond  the  range  of  their  fire. 

Not  a  man  durst  follow,  and  the  last 
sight  I  had  of  them  was  the  dismounted 
group  who  stood  around  their  dead  com- 
rade ;  before  me  rode  Hampden  and  Mike, 
still  at  ton  speed,  and  never  turning  their 
heads  backward.  I  hastened  after  them  ; 
but  my  poor  wounded  horse,  nearly  ham- 
stmng  by  the  shot,  became  dead  lame ;  and 
it  was  past  daybreak  ere  I  reached  the  first 
outposts  of  our  lines. 


CHAPTER  LXXL 

THB  DOCTOB, 

"  Akd  his  wound  ?  Is  it  a  serious  one  ?  " 
said  a  round  full  voice  as  the  Doctor  left 
my  room  at  the  conclusion  of  his  visit. 

'^  No,  sir  ;  a  fractured  bone  is  the  worst 
of  it ;  the  bullet  grazed,  but  did  not  cut 
the  artery  ;  and  as — ^*' 

"Well,  how  soon  will  he  be  about 
again  ?" 

^  In  a  few  weeks,  if  no  fever  sets  in." 

''There  is  no  objection  to  my  seeing 
him  ? — a  few  minutes  only — I'll  be  cau- 
tious.'' So  saying,  and,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  the  door 
was  opened  by  an  aide-de-camp,  who,  an- 
nouncmg  General  Graufurd,  closed  it 
again  and  withdrew. 

The  first  glance  I  threw  upon  the  Gene- 
ral enabled  me  to  recognize  the  officer 
who,  on  the  previous  morning,  had  rode  up 
to  the  picket  and  given  us  the  orders  to 
charge.  I  essayed  to  rise  a  little  as  he 
came  forward,  but  he  motioned  me  with 
his  hand  to  lie  still,  while,  placing  a  chair 
close  beside  my  bed,  he  sat  down. 

**Very  sorry  for  your  mishap,  sir,  but 
glad  it  is  no  worse.  Moreton  says  that 
nothing  of  consequence  is  injured  ;  there, 
you  mustn't  speak,  except  I  ask  you. 
Hampden  has  told  me  everything  neces- 
sary ;  at  least,  as  far  as  he  knew.  Is  it 
your  opinion,  also,  that  any  movement  is 
in  contemplation  ?  and  from  what  oiicum- 
stance  ?  " 

I  immediately  explained,  and  as  briefiy 
as  I  was  able,  the  reasons  for  suspecting 
gnch,  with  which  he  seemed  quite  satisfied. 


I  detailed  the  various  changes  in  the  posi- 
tions of  the  troops  that  were  taking  place 
during  the  night,  the  march  of  the  artil- 
lery, and  the  strong  bodies  of  cavalry  that 
were  posted  in  reserve  along  the  river. 

**  Very  well,  sir ;  they'll  not  move  ;  your 
prisoner,  quarter-master  of  an  infantry  bat- 
talion, says  not,  also.  Yours  was  a  bold 
stroke,  but  could  not  possibly  have  been 
of  service,  and  the  best  thing  I  can  do  for 
vou  is  not  to  mention  it ;  a  court-martial's 
butapoor  recompense  for  a  gun-shot  wound. 
Meanwhile,  when  this  blows  over,  Til  ap- 
point you  on  my  personal  staff.  There, 
not  a  word,  I  beg  ;  and  now,  good-by." 

So  saying,  and  waving  me  an  adieu  with 
his  hand,  tne  gdlant  veteran  withdrew  be- 
fore I  could  express  my  gratitude  for  his 
kindness. 

I  had  little  time  for  refiecting  over  my 
past  adventure,  such  numbers  of  my  broth* 
er  officers  poured  in  upon  ma  All  the 
Doctor's  cautions  respecting  quietness  and 
rest  were  disregarded,  and  a  perfect  levee 
sat  the  entire  morning  in  my  bedroom.  I 
was  delighted  to  learn  that  Mike's  wound, 
though  painful  at  the  moment,  was  of  no 
consequence  ;  and,  indeed,  Hampden,  who 
escaped  both  steel  and  shot,  was  the  worst 
off  amongst  us,  his  plunge  in  the  river 
having  brought  on  an  ague  he  had  labored 
under  years  befora. 

^'  The  illustrious  Maurice  has  been  twice 
here  this  morning,  but  they  wouldn't  ad- 
mit him.  Your  Scotch  physician  is  afraid 
of  his  Irish  confrirey  and  they  had  a  rare 
set-to  about  Galen  and  Hippocrates  out- 
side," said  Baker. 

**  By-the-by,"  said  another,  "  did  you  see 
how  Sparks  looked  when  Quill  joined  us  ? 
Egad,  I  never  saw  a  fellow  in  such  a  fright; 
he  reddened  up,  then  grew  pale,  turned 
his  back,  and  slunk  away  at  the  very  first 
moment" 

'  Yes,  I  remember  it.  We  must  find  out 
the  reason  ;  for  Maurice,  depend  upon  it, 
has  been  hoaxing  the  poor  fellow." 

**  Well,  O'MalTey,"  growled  out  the  se- 
nior Major,  '^  you  certainly  did  give  Hamp- 
den a  benefit  He'll  not  trust  himself  m 
such  company  again  ;  and,  begad,  he  savs, 
the  man  is  as  bad  as  the  master.  That  fel- 
low of  yours  never  let  go  his  prisoner  till  he 
reached  the  Quartennaster-General,  and 
they  were  both  bathed  in  blood  by  that 
time." 

^*  Poor  Mike  I  we  must  do  something  for 
him." 

'^  Oh  !  he's  as  happy  as  a  kin^.  Mau- 
rice has  been  in  to  see  him,  and  they've 
had  a  long  chat  about  Ireland,  and  all  the 
national  pastimes  of  whisky  drinking  and 
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smashing  skulls.  My  yery  temples  ache  at 
the  recoflection." 

"  Is  Mr.  O'Mealey  at  home  ? "  said  a 
very  rich  Cork  accent,  as  the  well-known 
and  most  droll  features  of  Dr.  Maurice 
Quill  appeared  at  the  door. 

"Come  in,  Maurice,"  said  the  Major; 
**  and,  for  Heaven's  sake,  behave  properly. 
The  poor  fellow  must  not  have  a  row  about 
his  bedside." 

"  A  row,  a  row  !  Upon  my  conscience, 
it  is  little  you  know  about  a  row,  and 
there's  worse  things  going  than  a  row." 

"  Which  leg  is  it  ?  " 

"It's  an  arm,  Doctor,  I'm  happy  to 
Bay." 

**  Not  your  punch  hand,  I  hope.  No  ; 
all's  right.  A  neat  fellow  you  have  for  a 
servant,  that  Mickey  Free.  I  was  asking 
him  about  a  townsman  of  his  own — one  Tim 
Delany — the  very  cut  of  himself  ;  the  best 
servant  I  ever  had.  I  never  could  make 
out  what  became  of  him.  Old  Hobson,  of 
the  95th,  gave  him  to  me,  saying,  *  There 
he  is  for  you,  Maurice,  and  a  bigger  thief 
and  a  greater  blackguard  there's  not  in  the 
60th.' 

"  *  Strong  words,'  said  I. 

"  *  And  true,'  said  he  ;  *  he'd  steal  your 
molar  tooth  while  you  were  laughing  at 
him.' 

"'Let  me  have  him  and  try  my  hand 
on  him,  anyway.  I've  got  no  one  just 
now.     Anything  is  better  than  nothing.' 

"Well,  1  took  Tim,  and  sending  for  him 
to  my  room,  I  locked  the  door,  and  sitting 
down  gravel V  before  him,  explained  in  a 
few  words  that  I  was  quite  aware  of  his 
little  propensities. 

"  *  Now,'  said  I,  *  if  you  like  to  behave 
well,  I'll  think  you  as  honest  as  the  Chief 
Justice  ;  but,  if  I  catch  you  stealing,  if  it 
be  only  the  value  of  a  brass  snuff-box,  I'll 
have  you  flogged  before  the  regiment,  as 
sure  as  my  name's  Maurice.' 

"  Oh !   I  wish  vou  heard  the  volley  of 

Srotestations  that  fell  from  him  fast  as  hail, 
[e  was  a  calumniated  man  ;  the  world 
conspired  to  wrong  him ;  he  was  never  a 
thief  nor  a  rogue  in  his  life.  He  had  a 
weakness,  he  confessed,  for  the  ladies  ; 
but,  except  that,  he  hoped  he  might  die  so 
thin  that  he  could  shave  himself  with  his 
shin-bone  if  ho  ever  so  much  as  took  a 
pinch  of  salt  that  wasn't  his  own. 

"  Howevei:  this  might  be,  nothing  could 
be  better  than  the  way  Tim  and  I  got  on 
together.  Everything  was  in  its  place — 
nothing  missing ;  and,  in  fact,  for  upward 
of  a  year,  I  went  on  wondering  when  he 
was  to  show  out  in  his  true  colors — ^for 
hitherto  he  had  been  a  phoenix. 


"  At  last — we  were  quartered  in  limer- 
ick at  the  time — every  morning  used  to 
bring  accounts  of  all  manner  of  pettv  thefts 
in  the  barrack;  one  fellow  had  lost  his 
belt,  another  his  shoes,  a  third  had  three- 
and-«ixi)ence  in  his  pocket  when  he  went 
to  bed,  and  woke  without  a  farthing,  and 
so  on.  Everybody,  save  myself,  was  mulct 
of  something.  At  length  some  rumors  of 
Tim's  former  propensities  ^ot  abroad; 
suspicion  was  excited ;  my  friend  Delany 
was  rigidly  watched,  and  some  very  dubious 
circumstances  attached  to  the  way  he  spent 
his  evenings. 

"My  brother  officers  called  upon  me 
about  the  matter,  and,  although  nothinnf 
had  transpired  like  proof,  I  sent  for  Tim, 
and  opened  my  mind  on  the  subject. 

"  You  may  talk  of  the  look  of  conscioiu 
innocence,  but  I  defy  you  to  conceive  any- 
thing finer  than  the  stare  of  offended  honor 
Tim  gave  me  as  I  begun. 

"  'They  say  it's  me.  Doctor,'  said  he, 
*  do  they  ?  And  you — ^you  believe  them. 
You  allow  them  to  revile  me  that  way.^ 
Well,  well,  the  world  is  come  to  a  pretty 
pass,  anyhow !  Now,  let  me  ask  vour 
honor  a  few  questions.  How  many  sRirts 
had  yourself  when  I  entered  your  service  ? 
Two,  and  one  was  more  like  a  fishing-net! 
And  how  many  have  ye  now  ?  Eighteen ; 
ay,  eighteen  bran  new  cambric  ones ;  devil 
a  hole  in  one  of  them  !  How  many  pair  of 
stockings  had  you  ?  Three  and  an  odd 
one.  You  have  two  dozen  this  minute. 
How  many  pocket-handkerchiefs  ?  One ; 
devil  a  more  !  You  could  only  blow  jour 
nose  two  days  in  the  week,  and  now  you 
may  every  hour  of  the  twenty-four  !  And, 
as  to  the  trifling  articles  of  small  value, 
snuff-boxes,  gloves,  boot-jacks,  nightcaps, 
and—" 

"  '  Stop,  Tim,  that's  enough—' 

"  *No,  sir,  it  is  not,'  said  Tim,  drawing 
himself  up  to  his  full  height;  'you  have 
wounded  my  feelings  in  a  way  I  can't  fo^ 
get.  It  is  impossible  we  can  have  that 
mutual  respect  our  position  demandB. 
Farewell,  farewell.  Doctor,  and  forever!' 

"Before  I  could  say  another  word, the 
fellow  had  left  the  room,  and  closed  the 
door  after  him ;  and  from  that  hour  to 
this  I  never  set  eyes  on  him." 

In  this  vein  did  the  worthy  Doctor  run 
on  till  some  more  discreet  friend  suggested 
that,  however  well-intentioned  the  visit,  I 
did  not  seem  to  be  fully  equal  to  it— fflj 
flushed  cheek  and  anxious  eye  betraying 
that  the  fever  of  my  wouna  had  com- 
menced ;  they  left  me,  therefore,  onoemofB 
alone^  and  to  my  solitary  musings  over  the 
vicissitudes  of  my  fortune. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIL 

THE  OQA. 

"WiTHiK  a  week  from  the  occurrence  of 
the  events  last  mentioned,  Giadad  fiodrigo 
surrendered,  and  Craufurd  assumed  an- 
other position  beneath  the  walls  of  Almeida. 
The  Spanish  contingent  having  left  us,  we 
were  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  two  bat- 
talions, renewed  orders  being  sent  not  to 
risk  a  battle,  but,  if  the  French  should 
advance,  to  retire  beyond  the  Coa. 

On  the  evening  of  the  21st  July,  a  strong 
body  of  French  cavalry  advanced  into  the 
plain,  supported  by  some  heavy  guns ; 
upon  which  Craufurd  retired  upon  the 
Coa,  intending,  as  we  supposed,  to  place 
that  river  between  himself  and  the  enemy. 
Three  days,  however,  passed  over  without 
any  movement  upon  either  side,  and  we 
still  continued,  with  a  force  of  scarcely  four 
thousand  infantry  and  a  thousand  dra- 
goons, to  stand  opposite  to  an  army  of 
nearly  fifty  thousand  men.  Such  was  our 
position  as  the  night  of  the  24th  set  in.  I 
was  sitting  alone  in  my  quarters ;  Mike, 
whose  wound  had  been  severer  than  at  first 
was  supposed,  had  been  sent  to  Almeida, 
and  I  was  musing  in  solitude  upon  the 
events  of  the  campaign,  when  the  noise 
and  bustle  without  excited  my  attention ; 
the  roll  of  artillery  wagons,  the  clash  of 
musketry,  and  the  distant  sounds  of  march- 
ing, all  proved  that  the  troops  were  effect* 
ing  some  new  movement,  and  I  burned 
with  anxiety  to  learn  what  it  was.  My 
brother  officers,  however,  came  not  as 
usual  to  my  quarters ;  and  although  I 
waited  with  impatience  while  the  hours 
rolled  by,  no  one  appeared. 

Long,  low  moaning  gusts  of  wind  swept 
along  the  earth,  carrying  the  leaves  as  they 
tore  them  from  the  trees,  and  mingling 
their  sad  sounds  with  the  noises  of  the  re- 
tiring troops;  for  I  could  perceive  that 
gradually  the  sounds  grew  more  and  more 
remote,  and  only  now  and  then  could  I 
trace  their  position  as  the  roll  of  a  distant 
drum  swelled  upon  the  breeze,  or  the  more 
shrill  cry  of  a  pibroch  broke  upon  mv  ear  ; 
a  heavy  down-pour  of  rain  followed  soon 
after,  and  in  its  unceasing  plash  drowned 
all  other  sounds. 

As  the  little  building  shook  beneath  the 
peals  of  loud  thunder,  the  lightning  flash- 
ed in  broad  sheets  upon  the  rapid  river, 
which,  swollen  and  foaming,  dashed  im- 
petuously beside  my  window.  By  the  un- 
certain but  vivid  glare  of  the  flashes,  I 
endeavored  to  ascertain  where  our  iorce 
vwas  posted ;  but  in  vain.  Never  did  I 
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witness  such  a  night  of  storm  ;  the  deep 
booming  of  the  thunder  seeming  never  for 
a  moment  to  cease,  while  the  rush  of  the 
torrent  grew  gradually  louder,  till  at  length 
it  swelled  into  one  deep  and  sullen  roar 
like  that  of  distant  artillery. 

Weak  and  nervous  as  I  felt  fi*om  the  ef- 
fects of  my  wound,  feverish  and  exhausted 
by  days  of  suffering  and  sleepless  nights, 
I  paced  my  little  room  with  tottering  but 
impatient  steps.  The  sense  of  my  sad  and 
imprisoned  state  impressed  me  deeply; 
and  while  from  time  to  time  I  replenished 
my  fire,  and  hoped  to  hear  some  friendly 
step  upon  the  stair,  my  heart  grew  gradu- 
ally heavier,  uid  every  gloomy  and  depress- 
ing thought  suggested  itself  to  my  imagi- 
nation. My  most  constant  impression  was, 
that  the  troops  were  retiring  beyond  the 
Coa,  and  that  forgotten,  in  the  haste  and 
confusion  of  a  night  march,  I  had  been 
left  behind  to  fall  a  prisoner  to  the  enemy. 

The  sounds  of  the  troops  retiring  ^adu- 
ally  farther  and  farther  favored  the  idea,  in 
which  I  was  still  more  strengthened  on 
finding  that  the  peasants  who  inhabited 
the  little  hut  had  depai*ted,  leaving  me  ut- 
terly alone.  From  the  moment  I  ascer- 
tained this  fact,  my  impatience  knew  no 
bounds  ;  and  in  proportion  as  I  began  to 
feel  some  exertion  necessary  on  my  part, 
so  much  more  did  my  nervousness  increase 
my  debility,  and  at  last  I  sank  exhausted 
upon  my  bed,  while  a  cold  perspiration 
broke  out  upon  my  temples. 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  Coa  was  im- 
mediately beneath  the  house  ;  I  must  also 
add,  that  the  little  building  occupied  the 
angle  of  a  steep  but  narrow  gorge  which 
descended  from  the  plain  to  the  bridge 
across  the  stream.  This,  as  far  as  I  knew, 
was  the  only  means  we  possessed  of  pass- 
ing the  river:  so  that,  when  the  last  retiring 
sounds  of  the  troops  were  heard  by  me,  1 
began  to  suspect  tliat  Craufurd,  in  com- 

Eliance  with  his  orders,  was  making  a 
ackward  movement,  leaving  the  bridge 
open  to  the  French,  to  draw  them  on  to 
his  line  of  march,  while  he  should  cross 
over  at  some  more  distant;  point. 

As  the  night  grew  later,  the  storm  seem- 
ed to  increase ;  the  waves  of  the  foaming 
river  dashed  against  the  frail  walls  of  the 
hut,  while  its  roof,  rent  by  the  blast,  fell 
in  fragments  upon  the  stream,  and  all 
threatened  a  speedy  and  perfect  ruin. 

How  I  longed  for  morning  1  The  doubt 
and  uncertainty  I  suffered  nearly  drove  me 
distracted.  Of  all  the  casualties  my  career 
as  a  soldier  opened,  none  had  such  terrors 
for  mo  as  imprisonment ;  the  very  thought 
of  the  h>ng  years  of  inaction  and  inglorious 
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idleness  was  worse  than  any  death.  My 
wounds,  and  the  state  of  fever  I  was  in, 
increased  tlie  morbid  dread  upon  me,  and 
had  tlio  French  captured  me  at  the  time, 
I  know  not  that  madness  of  which  I  was 
not  capable.  Day  broke  at  last,  but  slowly 
and  sullenly ;  the  graj  clouds  hurried  past 
upon  the  storm,  pouring  down  the  rain  in 
torrents  as  they  went,  and  the  desolation  and 
dreariness  on  all  sides  was  scarcely  prefer- 
able to  the  darkness  and  gloom  of  night. 
My  eyes  were  turned  ever  toward  the  plain, 
across  which  the  winter  wind  bore  the 
plashing  rain  in  vast  sheets  of  water  ;  the 
thunder  crashed  louder  and  louder ;  but 
except  the  sounds  of  the  storm  none  others 
met  my  ear.  Not  a  man,  not  a  human 
figure  could  I  see,  as  I  strained  my  sight 
toward  the  distant  horizon. 

The  morning  crept  over,  but  the  storm 
abated  not,  and  the  same  unchanged  aspect 
of  dreary  desolation  prevailed  without. 
At  times  I  thought  I  could  hear,  amidst 
tlie  noises  of  the  tempest,  something  like 
the  roll  of  distant  artillery  ;  but  the  thun- 
der swelled  in  sullen  roar  above  all,  and  left 
me  uncertain  as  before. 

At  last,  in  a  momentary  pause  of  the 
storm,  a  tremendous  peal  of  heavy  guns 
caught  my  ear,  followed  by  the  long  rat- 
tling of  small-arms.  My  heart  bounded 
with  ecstasy.  The  thought  of  the  battle- 
field, witli  all  its  changing  fortunes, 
was  better,  a  thousand  times  better, 
than  the  despairing  sense  of  desertion 
I  labored  under.  1  listened  now  with 
eagerness,  but  the  rain  bore  down  again  in 
torrents,  and  the  crumbling  walls  and  fall- 
ing timbers  left  no  other  sounds  to  be 
heard.  Far  as  my  eye  could  reach,  no- 
thing could  still  be  seen  save  the  dreary 
monotony  of  the  vast  plain,  undulating 
slightlv  here  and  there,  but  unmarked  by  a 
sign  of  man. 

Far  away  toward  the  horizon  I  had  re- 
marked for  some  time  past  that  the  clouds 
resting  upon  the  earth  grew  blacker  and 
blacker,  spreading  out  to  either  side  in 
vast  miisses,  and  not  broken  or  wafted 
along  like  the  rest.  As  I  watched  the  phe- 
nomenon with  an  anxious  eye,  I  perceived 
the  dense  mass  suddenly  appear,  as  it  were, 
rent  asunder,  while  a  volume  of  liquid 
flame  rushed  wildly  out,  throwing  a  lurid 
glare  on  every  side.  One  terrific  clap, 
louder  than  any  thunder,  shook  the  air  at 
this  moment,  while  the  very  earth  trembled 
beneath  the  shock. 

As  I  hesitated  what  it  might  be,  the 
heavv  din  of  great  guns  again  was  heard, 
and  from  the  midst  of  the  black  smoke  rode 
forth  a  dark  mass,  which  I  soon  recognized 


as  the  horse-artillery  at  full  gallop.  They 
were  directing  their  course  toward  the 
bridge. 

As  they  mounted  the  little  rising  ground, 
they  wheeled  and  unlimbered  with  the 
speed  of  lightning,  just  as  a  strong  column 
of  cavalry  showed  above  the  ridge.  One 
tremendous  discharge  again  shook  the 
field,  and  ere  the  smoke  cleared  away  they 
were  again  far  in  retreat. 

So  much  was  my  attention  occupied  with 
this  movement,  that  I  had  not  perceived 
the  long  line  of  infantry  that  came  from 
the  extreme  left,  and  were  now  advancing 
also  toward  the  bridge  at  a  brisk  quick- 
step ;  scattered  bodies  of  cavalry  came  up 
from  different  parts,  while  from  the  little 
valley,  every  now  and  then,  a  rifleman 
would  mount  the  rising  ground,  turning 
to  fire  as  he  retreated.  All  this  boded  a 
rapid  and  disorderly  retreat ;  and  although 
as  yet  I  could  see  nothing  of  the  pursuing 
enemy,  I  knew  too  well  the  relative  forces 
of  each  to  have  a  doubt  for  the  result. 

At  last,  the  head  of  a  French  column 
appeared  above  the  mist,  and  I  could  plain- 
ly distinguish  the  gestures  of  the  omcen 
as  they  hurried  their  men  onward.  Mean- 
while, a  loud  hurrah  attracted  my  attention, 
and  I  turned  my  eyes  towardf  the  road 
which  led  to  the  river.  Here  a  small  body 
of  the  95tli  had  hurriedly  assembled;  and, 
formed  again,  were  standing  to  cover  the 
reti*eat  of  the  broken  infantry  as  they 
l)a8sed  on  eagerly  to  the  bridge  ;  in  a  sec- 
ond after  the  French  cuirassiers  appeared. 
Little  anticipating  resistance  from  a  flving 
and  disordered  mass,  they  rode  headlong 
forward,  and  although  tlic  firm  attitude 
and  steady  bearing  of  the  Highlander* 
might  have  appalled  them,  they  rode  heed- 
lessly down  upon  the  square,  sabring  the 
very  men  in  the  front  rank.  Till  now  not 
a  trigger  had  been  pulled,  when  suddenly 
the  word  **  Fire  ! ''  was  given,  and  a  with- 
ering volley  of  balls  sent  the  cavalrv  col- 
umn in  shivers.  One  heai'ty  cheer  Wke 
from  the  infantiy  in  the  rear,  and  I  could 
hear  "  Gallant  Ninety-fifth  !''  shouted  on 
every  side  along  the  plain. 

The  whole  vast  space  before  me  was  now 
one  animated  battle-ground.  Our  own 
troops  retiring  in  haste  before  the  ow 
whelming  forces  of  the  French,  occupied 
every  little  vantage  ground  with  their  guns 
and  light  infantry,  charges  of  cavalnr 
coursing  hither  ana  thither  ;  while,  as  the 
French  pressed  forward,  the  retreating  col- 
umns again  formed  into  squares  to  permit 
stragglers  to  come  up.  The  rattle  of  small- 
arms,  the  heavy  peal  of  artillery,  the  earth* 
quake  crash  of  cavalry,  rose  on  every  Ai^ 
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while  the  cheers  which  alternately  told  of 
the  vacillating  fortune  of  the  fi^ht  rose 
amidst  the  wild  pibroch  of  the  Highland- 
ers. 

A  tremendous  noise  now  took  place  on 
the  floor  beneath  me ;  and,  looking  down, 
I  perceived  that  a  sergeant  and  party  of 
the  Sappers  had  taken  possession  of  the 
little  hut,  and  were  busily  engaged  piercing 
the  walls  for  musketry  ;  and  before  many 
minutes  had  elapsed,  a  company  of  the 
Bifles  were  thrown  into  the  building,  which, 
from  its  commanding  position  above  the 
road,  enfiladed  the  whole  line  of  march. 
Tlie  officer  in  command  briefly  informed 
me  that  we  had  been  attacked  that  morn- 
ing by  the  French  in  force,  and  *'  devilishly 
wdl  thrashed ; "  that  we  were  now  in  re* 
treat  beyond  the  Goa,  where  we  ought  to 
have  been  three  days  previously,  and  de- 
sired me  to  cross  the  bndge  and  get  myself 
out  of  the  way  as  soon  as  1  possibly  could. 

A  twenty-four  pounder  from  the  French 
lines  struck  the  angle  of  the  house  as  he 
spoke,  scattering  uie  mortar  and  broken 
bricks  about  us  on  all  sides.  This  was 
warning  sufficient  for  me,  wounded  and 
disabled  as  I  was ;  so,  taking  the  few 
things  I  could  save  in  my  haste,  I  humed 
from  the  hut,  and  descending  the  path, 
now  slippery  by  the  heavy  rain,  I  took  my 
way  across  the  Bridge,  and  established  my- 
self on  a  little  rising  knoll  of  ground  be- 
yond, from  which  a  clear  view  could  be 
obtained  of  the  whole  field. 

I  had  not  been  many  minutes  in  my  pre- 
sent position  ere  the  pass  which  led  down 
to  the  bridge  became  thronged  with  troops, 
wagons,  ammunition  carts,  and  hospital 
stores,  pressing  thickly  forward  amid  shout- 
ing and  uproar  ;  the  nills  on  either  side  of 
the  way  were  crowded  with  troops,  who 
formed  as  they  came  up,  the  artillery  tak- 
ing up  their  position  on  every  rising  ground. 
The  firing  had  already  begun,  and  the 
heavy  booming  of  the  large  guns  was  heard 
at  intervals  amid  the  rattling  crash  of  mus- 
ketry :  except  the  narrow  road  before  me, 
and  the  high  bank  of  the  stream,  I  could 
see  nothing;  but  the  tumult  and  din, 
which  grew  momentarily  louder,  told  that 
the  tide  of  battle  raged  nearer  and  nearer. 
Still  the  retreat  continued  ;  and  at  length 
the  heavy  artillery  came  thundering  across 
the  narrow  bridge,  followed  by  stragglers 
of  all  arms,  and  wounded,  hurrying  to  the 
rear :  the  sharpshooters  and  the  Highland- 
ers held  the  heights  above  the  stream,  thus 
covering  the  retiring  columns ;  but  I  could 
plainly  perceive  that  their  fire  was  gradu- 
ally slacKcning,  and  that  the  guns  which 
flanked  their  position  were  withdrawn,  and 


everything  bespoke  a  speedy  retreat.  A 
tremendous  discharge  of  musketry  at  this 
moment,  accompanied  by  a  deafening 
cheer,  announced  the  advance  of  the 
French,  and  soon  the  head  of  the  Highland 
brigade  was  seen  descending  toward  the 
bridge,  followed  by  the  Rifles  and  the  95th  ; 
the  cavalry,  consisting  of  the  11th  and  14th 
Light  Dragoons,  were  now  formed  in  col- 
umn of  attack,  and  the  infantry  deployed 
into  line ;  and,  in  an  instant  after,  high 
above  the  din  and  crash  of  battle,  I  heard 
the  word  "  Charge  ! "  The  rising  crest  of 
the  hill  hid  them  from  my  sight,  but  my 
heart  bounded  with  ecstasy  as  I  listened  to 
the  clanging  sound  of  the  cavalnr  advance. 
Meanwhile,  the  infantry  pressed  on,  and, 
forming  upon  the  bank,  took  up  a  strong 
position  in  front  of  the  bridge ;  the  heavy 
guns  were  also  unlimbered,  riflemen  scat- 
tered through  the  low  copse  wood,  and 
every  precaution  taken  to  defend  the  pass 
to  the  last.  For  a  moment  all  my  atten- 
tion was  riveted  to  the  movements  upon 
our  own  side  of  the  stream,  when  suddenly 
the  cavalry  bugle  sounded  the  recall,  and 
the  same  moment  the  staff  came  galloping 
across  the  bridge.  One  officer  I  could  per- 
ceive, covered  with  orders  and  trappings  ; 
his  head  was  bare,  and  his  horse,  splashed 
with  blood  and  foam,  moved  lamely  and 
with  difficulty ;  he  turned  in  the  middle 
of  the  bridge,  as  if  irresolute  whether  to 
retreat  farther :  one  glance  at  him  showed 
me  the  bronzed,  manly  features  of  our 
leader.  Whatever  his  resolve,  the  matter 
was  soon  decided  for  him,  for  the  cavalry 
came  |;alloping  swif tlv  down  the  slope,  and 
in  an  instant  the  bridge  was  blocked  up  by 
the  retreating  forces,  while  the  French,  as 
suddenly  appearing  above  the  height,  open- 
ed a  plunging  flre  upon  their  defenseless 
enemies :  their  cheer  of  triumph  was  an- 
swered by  our  fellows  from  the  opposite 
bank,  and  a  heavy  cannonade  thundered 
along  the  rocky  valley,  sending  up  a  hun- 
dred echoes  as  it  went 

The  scene  now  became  one  of  over- 
whelming interest;  the  French,  posting 
their  guns  unon  the  height,  replied  to  our 
fire,  while  tneir  line,  breaking  into  skir- 
mishers, descended  the  banks  to  the  river 
edge,  and  poured  in  one  sheet  of  galling 
musketry.  The  road  to  the  bridge,  swept 
by  our  artillery,  presented  not  a  single 


lie; 


file  ;  and  although  a  movement  among  tlie 
French  announced  the  threat  of  an  attack, 
the  deadly  service  of  the  artillery  seemed 
to  pronounce  it  hopeless. 

•A  strong  cavalry  force  stood  inactively, 
spectators  of  the  combat  on  the  French 
side,  among  whom  I  now  remat*kcd  some 
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bnstle  and  preparation,  and,  as  I  looked, 
an  officer  rode  boldly  to  the  river  edge, 
and,  spurring  his  hoi'se  forward,  plnnged 
into  the  stream.  The  swollen  and  anffry 
torrent,  increased  by  the  late  rains,  boiled 
like  barm,  and  •  foamed  around  him  as  he 
advanced ;  when  suddenly  his  horse  appear- 
ed to  have  lost  its  footing,  and  the  rapid 
current,  circling  around  him,  bore  him 
along  with  it.  He  labored  madlv,  but  in 
vain,  to  retrace  his  steps  ;  the  rolling  tor- 
rent rose  above  his  saddle,  and  all  that  his 
gallant  steed  could  do  was  barely  sufficient 
to  keep  afloat ;  both  man  and  horse  were 
carried  down  between  the  contending  ar- 
mies. I  could  see  him  wave  his  hand  to 
his  comrades,  as  if  in  adieu.  One  deafen- 
ing cheer  of  admiration  rose  from  the 
French  lines,  and  the  next  moment  he  was 
seen  to  fall  from  his  seat,  and  his  body, 
shattered  with  balls,  floated  mournfully 
upon  the  stream. 

This  little  incident,  to  which  both  armies 
were  witnesses,  seemed  to  have  called  forth 
all  the  fiercer  passions  of  the  contending 
forces ;  a  loud  yell  of  taunting  triumph 
rose  from  the  Highlanders,  responded  to 
by  a  cry  of  vengeance  from  the  French, 
and  the  same  moment  the  head  of  a  col- 
umn was  seen  descending  the  narrow 
causeway  to  the  bridge,  while  an  officer, 
with  a  whole  blaze  of  decorations  and 
crosses,  sprang  from  his  horse  and  took 
the  lead.  The  little  drummer,  a  child  of 
scarcely  ten  years  old,  tripped  gayly  on, 
beating  his  little  pas  de  charge,  seeming 
rather  like  the  play  of  infancy  than  the 
summons  to  death  and  carnage,  as  the  heavy 
guns  of  the  French  opened  a  volume  of  fire 
and  flame  to  cover  the  attacking  column. 
For  a  moment  all  was  hid  from  our  eyes  ; 
the  moment  after  the  grape-shot  swept 
along  the  narrow  causeway  ;  and  the 
bridge,  which  but  a  secona  before  was 
crowded  with  the  life  and  courage  of  a 
noble  column,  was  now  one  heap  of  dead 
and  dying.  The  gallant  fellow  who  led 
them  on  fell  among  the  first  rank,  and 
the  little  child,  as  if  kneeling,  was  struck 
dead  beside  the  parapet ;  his  fair  hair  float- 
ed across  his  cold  features,  and  seemed  in 
its  motion  to  lend  a  look  of  life  where  the 
heart's  throb  had  ceased  forever.  The 
artillery  again  re-opened  upon  us ;  and, 
when  the  smoke  had  cleared  away,  we  dis- 
covered that  the  French  had  advanced  to 
the  middle  of  the  bridge  and  carried  off 
the  body  of  their  general.  Twice  they  es- 
sayed to  cross,  and  twice  the  death-dealing 
fire  of  our  guns  covered  the  narrow  bridge 
with  slain,  while  by  the  wild  pibroch  of 
the  42d,  swelling  madly  into  notes  of  ex- 


ultation and  triumph,  the  Highlanden 
could  scarcely  be  prevented  from  advanc- 
ing hand  to  hand  with  the  foe.  Gradually 
the  French  slackened  their  fire,  their  great 
guns  were  one  by  one  withdrawn  from  the 
heights,  and  a  dropping,  iiTegular  musket- 
ry at  intervals  sustained  the  fight,  which 
ere  sunset  ceased  altogether;  and  thiu 
ended  "  The  Battle  of  the  Coa.** 


CHAPTER  LXXIIL 

THE  NIGHT  MABCH. 

Scarcely  had  the  nisht  fallen  when 
our  retreat  commenced.  Tired  and  weary 
as  our  brave  fellows  felt,  but  little  repose 
was  allowed  them ;  their  bivouac  fires  were 
blazing  brightly,  and  they  had  just  thrown 
themselves  in  groups  around  them,  when 
the  word  to  fall  in  was  passed  from  troop 
to  troop,  and  from  battalion  to  battalion- 
no  trumnet,  no  bugle  called  them  to  their 
ranks.  It  was  necessary  that  all  should  be 
done  noiselessly  and  speedily ;  while,  there- 
fore, the  wounded  were  marched  to  the 
front,  and  the  heavy  artillery  with  Ihem,  a 
brigade  of  light  four-pounders,  and  two 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  held  the  heights 
above  the  bridge,  and  the  infantry  forming 
into  three  columns,  began  their  march. 

My  wound,  forgotten  in  the  heat  and  ex- 
citement of  the  conflict,  was  now  becoming 
excessively  painful,  and  I  gladly  availed 
myself  of  a  place  in  a  wagon,  where, 
stretched  upon  some  fresh  straw,  with  no 
other  covering  save  the  starry  sky,  I  soon 
fell  sound  asleep,  and  neither  the  heaTj 
jolting  of  the  rough  conveyance,  nor  the 
deep  and  rutty  road,  were  able  to  disturb 
my  slumbers.  Still  through  my  sleep  I 
heard  the  sounds  around  me,  the  hearj 
tramp  of  infantry,  the  clash  of  the  moj- 
ing  squadrons,  and  the  dull  roD  of  wtil- 
lery  ;  and  ever  and  anon  the  half-stifled 
cry  of  pain,  mingling  with  the  reckless 
carol  01  some  drinking-song,  all  flitted 
through  my  dreams,  lendmg  to  my  thonjhts 
of  home  and  friends  a  memory  of  glonous 
war. 

All  the  vicissitudes  of  a  soldier's  life 
passed  then  in  review  before  me,  elicited 
m  some  measure  by  the  things  about  The 
pomp  and  ^andeur,  the  misery  and  mean- 
ness, the  triumph,  the  defeat,  the  moment 
of  victory,  ana  the  hour  of  death  were 
there,  ana  in  that  vivid  dream  I  lived  a  lif^ 
long. 

I  awoke  at  length,  the  cold  and  ehillii^ 
air  which  follows  midnight  blew  aronnd 
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me,  and  my  wounded  arm  felt  as  though 
it  were  frozen*  I  tried  to  cover  myself  be- 
neath the  straw,  but  in  vain,  and  as  my 
lirnl^  trembled  and  my  teeth  chattered,  1 
thought  f^in  of  home,  where,  at  that  mo- 
ment the  poorest  menial  of  my  uncle's 
house  was  better  lodged  than  I,  and  strange 
to  say,  something  of  pride  mingled  with 
the  thought,  and  in  my  lonely  heart  a  feel- 
ing of  elation  cheered  me. 

These  reflections  were  interrupted  by  the 
sound  of  a  voice  near  me,  which  I  at  once 
knew  to  be  O'Shaughnessy's ;  he  was  on 
foot,  and  speaking  evidently  in  some  ex- 
citement. 

*^  I  tell  you,  Maurice,  some  confounded 
blunder  there  must  be ;  sure  he  was  left  in 
that  cottage  near  the  bridge,  and  no  one 
ever  saw  him  after/' 

"  The  French  took  it  from  the  Rifles  be- 
fore we  crossed  the  river.  By  Jove  !  I'll 
wager  my  chance  of  promotion  against  a 
pint  of  sherry,  he'll  turn  up  somewhere 
in  the  morning;  those  Oalway  chaps  have 
as  many  lives  as  a  cat" 

**  See,  now,  Maurice,  I  wouldn't  for  a 
full  colonelcy  anything  would  happen  to 
him — I  like  tne  boy." 

*'  So  do  I  myseli ;  but  I  tell  you  there's 
no  danger  of  him.  Did  you  ask  Sparks 
anything  ?  " 

'^Ask  Sparks  I  Ood  help  you!  Sparks 
would  go  off  in  a  fit  at  the  sight  of  me. 
No,  no,  poor  creature !  it's  little  use  it 
would  be  my  speaking  to  him." 

"  Why  so,  jboctor  ?  "  cried  I,  from  my 
straw  couch. 

'*  May  I  never,  if  it's  not  him  I  Charley, 
my  son,  I'm  glad  you're  safe.  'Faith,  I 
thouj^ht  you  were  on  your  way  to  Verdun 
by  this  time." 

"  Sure,  I  told  you  he'd  find  his  way  here 
— but,  O'Mealey,  dear  —  you're  mighty 
cowld — ^a  rigor,  as  old  M^Iiauchlan  would 
call  it" 

'^  E'en  sae,  Maister  Quill,"  said  a  broad 
Scotch  accent  behind  him ;  ''  and  Icanna 
see  ony  objection  to  giein'  things  their 
right  names." 

*'  The  top  of  the  morning  to  you,"  said 
Quill,  familiarly  patting  him  on  the  back ; 
**how  goes  it,  old  Brimstone  ?" 

The  conversation  might  not  have  taken 
a  very  amicable  turn  had  M'Lauchlan 
heard  the  latter  part  of  this  speech  ;  but, 
as  happily  he  was  engaged  unpacking  a 
small  canteen  which  he  had  placed  in  the 
wagon,  it  passed  unnoticed. 

"Ye'U  nae  dislike  a  toothfu'  of  some- 
thing warm.  Major,"  said  he,  presenting  a 
glass  to  O'Shauffnnessy  ;  "and if  ye'll  per- 
mit me,  Mr.  O'Mealey,  to  help  you — " 


'^  A  thousand  thanks,  Doctor  ;  but  I  fear 
a  broken  arm — ^" 

"  There's  naething  in  the  whisky  to  pre- 
vent the  proper  formation  of  callus." 

**  By  the  rock  of  Cashel,  it  never  made 
any  one  callous,"  said  O'Shaughnessy,  mis- 
taking the  import  of  the  phrase. 

"  Ye  are  nae  drinking  frae  the  flask  ?  " 
said  the  Doctor,  turning  in  some  agitation 
toward  Quill. 

* '  Devil  a  bit,  my  darling.  I've  a  little 
horn  convaniency  here,  that  holds  half  a 
pint,  nice  measure." 

I  don't  imagine  that  our  worthy  friend 
participated  in  Quill's  admiration  of  the 
**  convaniency,"  for  he  added,  in  a  dry 
tone  : 

"  Ye  may  as  weel  tak'  your  liquor  frae  a 
glass,  like  a  Christian,  as  stick  your  nose 
m  a  coo*s  horn." 

"By  my  conscience,  you're  no  small 
jndge  of  spirits,  wherever  you  learned  it," 
said  the  Major ;  "  it's  like  Islay  malt  I " 

^^I  was  aye  reckoned  a  gude  ane,"  said 
the  Doctor,  **and  my  mither's  brither, 
Caimbogie,  had  na  his  like  in  the  north 
country.  Ye  maybe  heerd  tell  what  ho 
aince  said  to  the  Duchess  of  Argyle,  when 
she  sent  for  him  to  taste  her  claret." 

''  Never  heard  of  it,"  quoth  Quill ;  "let's 
have  it,  by  all  means.  I'd  like  to  hear 
what  the  Duchess  said  to  him." 

''It  was  na  what  the  Duchess  said  to 
him,  but  what  he  said  to  the  Duchess,  ye 
ken.  The  way  of  it  was  this : — My  uncle, 
Gaimbogie,  was  aye  up  at  the  castle,  for, 
besides  his  knowledge  of  liauor,  there  was 
nae  his  match  for  oeer-stalking,  or  spear- 
ing a  salmon,  in  these  parts.  He  was  a 
great,  rough  carle,  it's  true,  but  ane  ye'd 
rather  crack  wi'  than  fight  wi'. 

"Weel,  ae  day  they  had  a  grand  dinner 
at  the  Duke's,  and  there  were  plenty  o' 
great  southern  lords  and  braw  leddies  in 
velvets  and  satin ;  and  vara  muckle  sur- 
prised they  were  at  my  uncle,  when  he 
came  in  T?i'  his  tartan  xilt,  in  full  High- 
land dress,  as  the  head  of  a  clan  ought  to 
do.  Gaimbogie,  however,  pe'd  nae  atten- 
tion to  them,  but  he  eat  his  dinner  and 
drank  his  wine,  and  talked  away  about 
fallow  and  red  deer,  and  at  last  the  Duch- 
ess, for  she  was  aye  fond  o'  him,  addressed 
him  frae  the  head  o'  the  table  : 

"'Gaimbogie,'  quoth  she,  'I'd  like  to 
hae  your  opinion  about  that  wine.  It's 
some  the  Duke  has  just  received,  and  we 
should  like  to  hear  what  you  think  of 

it.'  ' 

"  'It's  nae  sae  bad,  my  leddy,'  said  my 
uncle ;  for  ye  see  he  was  a  man  of  few 
words,  and  never  flattered  onybody. 
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**  "Then  yon  don*t  approve  much  of 
it  ?  *  said  the  Duchess. 

"Tve  drank  better,  and  IVe  drank 
waur/  quo'  he. 

***rm  sorry  you  don't  like  it,  Caim- 
bogie,'  said  the  l5uchess,  *for  it  can  never 
be  popular  now  :  we  have  such  a  depend- 
ence upon  your  taste.' 

"  *  I  canna  say  ower  muckle  for  my  taatet 
my  leddy,  but  ae  thing  I  toill  say — I've  a 
most  damnable  smell  r 

"  I  hear  that  never  since  the  auld  walls 
stood,  was  there  ever  the  like  o'  the  laugh- 
ing that  followed  :  the  puir  Duke  himself 
was  carried  away,  and  nearly  had  a  fit^  and 
a'  the  grand  lords  and  leddies  a'most  died 
of  it.  But,  see  here,  the  carle  has  nae  left 
a  drap  o'  whisky  in  the  flask." 

"  The  last  glass  I  drained  to  your  re- 
spectable uncle's  health,"  said  Quill,  with  a 
most  professional  gravity.  ''Now,  Char- 
lev,  make  a  little  room  for  me  in  the 
straw." 

The  Doctor  soon  mounted  beside  me, 
and,  givin?  me  a  share  of  his  ample  cloak, 
considerably  ameliorated  my  situation. 

"  So  you  Knew  Sparks,  Doctor  ?  "  said  I, 
with  a  strong  curiosity  to  hear  something 
of  his  early  acquaintance. 

**  That  1  did  :  I  knew  him  when  he  was 
an  Ensign  in  the  10th  Foot ;  and,  to  say 
tlio  truth,  he  is  not  much  changed  since 
that  time  ; — the  same  lively  look  of  a  sick 
codfish  about  his  ^ray  eyes  ;  the  same  dis- 
orderly wave  of  his  yellow  hair ;  the  same 
whining  voice,  and  that  confounded  apo- 
thecary s  laugh." 

'*  Come,  come.  Doctor,  Sparks  is  a  good 
fellow  at  heart ;  I  won't  have  him  abused. 
I  never  knew  he  had  been  in  the  infantry  ; 
I  should  think  it  must  have  been  another 
of  the  same  name." 

**  Not  at  all ;  there's  only  one  like  him 
in  the  service,  and  that's  himself.  Con- 
found it,  man,  I'd  know  his  skin  upon  a 
bush  ;  he  was  only  three  weeks  in  the 
Tenth,  and,  indeed,  your  humble  servant 
has  the  whole  merit  of  his  leaving  it  so 
soon." 

"  Do  let  us  hear  how  that  happened." 

*' Simply  thus: — The  jolly  Tenth  were 
some  four  years  ago  the  pleasantest  corps 
in  the  army ;  from  the  Lieutenant-Colonel 
down  to  the  last  joined  sub.,  all  were  out- 
and-outei*s — real  gay  fellows.  The  mess 
was,  in  fact,  like  a  pleasant  club,  and  if 
you  did  not  suit  it,  the  best  thing  you 
could  do  was  to  sell  out  or  exchange  into  a 
slower  regiment ;  and,  indeed,  this  very 
wholesome  truth  was  not  very  long  in 
reaching  your  ears  some  way  or  other,  and 
a  man  that  could  remain  after  being  given  I 


this  hint,  was  likely  to  go  afterward  with- 
out one." 

Just  as  Dr.  Quill  reached  this  part  of 
his  story,  an  orderly  dragoon  galloped 
furiously  past,  and  the  next  moment  an 
aide-de-camp  rode  by,  calling,  as  he  passed 
us, 

"  Close  up,  there — close  np  I  Ctet  for- 
ward, my  lads — ^get  forward  !  ** 

It  was' evident,  from  the  stir  and  bustle 
about,  that  some  movement  was  being 
made  ;  and,  soon  after,  a  dropping,  irregu- 
lar  fire  from  the  rear  showed  that  our 
cavalry  were  engaged  with  the  enemy  :  the 
affair  was  scarcely  of  five  minutes  dura- 
tion, and  our  march  resumed  all  its  former 
regularity  immediately  after. 

I  now  turned  to  the  Doctor  to  resume 
his  story,  but  ho  was  gone ;  at  what  mo- 
ment he  left  I  could  not  say,  but  O'Shangh- 
nessy  was  also  absent,  nor  did  I  again  meet 
with  them  for  a  considerable  time  after. 

Toward  daybreak  we  halted  at  Bonares, 
when  my  wound  demanding  rest  and  at- 
tention, I  was  billeted  in  the  village,  and 
consigned  to  all  the  miseries  of  a  6ick-be<l 


CHAPTER  LXXIV. 


THE  JOUSNVT. 


With  that  disastrous  day  my  campaign- 
ing was  destined,  for  some  time  at  least,  to 
conclude.  My  wound,  which  grew  from 
hour  to  hour  more  threatening,  at  length 
began  to  menace  the  loss  of  the  arm,  and, 
by  the  recommendation  of  the  re^mental 
surgeons,  I  was  ordered  back  to  Lisbon. 

Mike,  by  this  time  perfectly  restored, 
prepared  everything  for  my  departure,  and 
on  the  third  day  after  the  battle  of  the  Cos, 
I  began  my  journey  with  downcast  spirits 
and  depressed  heart.  The  poor  fellow  was, 
however,  a  kind  and  affectionate  nnrse, 
and,  unlike  many  others,  his  cares  were  not 
limited  to  the  mere  bodily  wants  of  his  pa- 
tient :  he  sustained,  as  well  as  he  was  able, 
my  drooping  resolution,  rallied  my  spirits, 
and  cheered  my  courage.  With  the  yeir 
little  Portuguese  he  possessed,  he  contrived 
to  make  every  imaginable  species  of  bar- 
gain ;  always  managed  a  good  billet ;  kept 
every  one  in  good  humor,  and  rarely  wk 
his  quarters  in  the  morning  without  a  most 
affecting  leave-taking,  and  reiterated  pro- 
mises to  renew  his  visit. 

Our  journeys  were  usually  short  once, 
and  already  two  days  had  elapsed,  when, 
toward  nightfall,  we  entered  the  little 
hamlet  of  Jaffra.     During  the  entire  of 
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that  day,  tho  pun  of  my  wounded  limb 
had  been  excraciating ;  tne  fatigue  of  the 
road  and  tlie  heat  had  brought  back  vio- 
lent inflammation^  and,  when  at  last  the 
little  village  came  in  sights  my  reason  was 
fast  yielding  to  tho  torturing  agonies  of 
my  wound ;  but  the  transports  with  which 
I  greeted  my  resting-place  were  soon  des- 
tined to  a  change  ;  for,  as  we  drew  near, 
not  ft  light  was  to  be  seen,  not  a  sound  to 
be  heard,  not  even  a  dog  barked,  as  the 
heavy  mule-cart  rattled  over  the  uneven 
roadr  No  trace  of  any  living  thing  was 
there  :  the  little  hamlet  lay  sleeping  in  tlio 
pale  moonlight,  its  streets  deserted,  and 
its  homes  tenantless ;  our  own  footsteps 
alone  echoed  along  the  dreary  causeway  ; 
here  and  there,  as  we  advanced  farther,  we 
found  some  relics  of  broken  furniture  and 
house-gear ;  most  of  the  doors  lay  open, 
bat  nothing  remained  within  save  oare 
walls;  the  embers  still  smoked  in  many 
places  upon  the  hearth,  and  showed  us  that 
the  flight  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  re- 
cent. Yet  everything  convinced  us  that 
the  French  had  not  been  there  ;  there  was 
no  trace  of  the  reckless  violence  and  wan- 
ton cruelty  which  marked  their  footsteps 
everywhere. 

All  proved  that  the  desertion  had  been 
voluntary  :  perhaps  in  compliance  with  an 
order  of  our  Commander-in-Chief,  who 
frequently  desired  any  intended  line  of 
march  of  tho  enemy  to  be  left  thus  a  desert. 
As  we  sauntered  slowly  on  from  street  to 
street,  half  hoping  that  some  one  human 
being  yet  remained  behind,  and  casting 
our  eyes  from  side  to  side  in  search  of 
quarters  for  the  night,  Mike  suddenly  came 
runnioK  np,  saying, 

"I  have  it,  sir, — ^I've  found  it  out — 
there's  people  living  down  that  small 
street  there — I  saw  a  light  this  minute  as 
I  passed.'' 

1  turned  immediately,  and,  accompanied 
by  the  mule-driver,  foflowcd  Mike  across  a 
httle  open  square  into  a  small  and  narrow 
street,  at  the  end  of  which  a  light  was 
seen  faintly  twinkling ;  wo  hurried  on, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  reached  a  high  wall 
of  solid  masonry,  from  a  niche  of  which 
we  now  discovered,  to  our  utter  disap- 
pointment,, the  light  proceeded.  It  was  a 
small  lamp  placed  before  a  little  waxen 
image  of  the  Virgin,  and  was  probably  the 
last  act  of  piety  of  some  poor  villager  ere 
he  left  his  homo  and  hearth  forever  :  there 
it  burned,  brightly  and  tranquilly,  throw- 
ing its  mellow  ray  upon  the  cold,  deserted 
stones. 

Whatever  impatience  I  might  have  given 
way  to  in  a  moment  of  chagrin,  was  soon 


repressed,  as  I  saw  my  two  followers,  un- 
covering their  heads  in  silent  reverence, 
kneel  down  before  the  little  shrine.  There 
was  something  at  once  touching  and  sol- 
emn in  this  simultaneous  feeling  of  ho- 
mage fi'om  the  hearts  of  those  removed  in 
country,  language,  and  in  blood  ;  they 
bent  meekly  down  ;  their  heads  bowed 
upon  their  bosoms,  while  with  muttering 
voices  cjich  offered  up  his  prayer.  Au 
sense  of  their  disappointment,  all  memory 
of  their  forlorn  state,  seemed  to  have  yield- 
ed to  more  powerful  and  absorbing  thoughts 
as  they  opened  their  hearts  in  prayer. 

My  eyes  were  still  fixed  upon  them, 
when  suddenly  Mike,  whose  devotion 
seemed  of  the  briefest,  sprang  to  his  legs, 
and  with  a  spirit  of  levity  but  little  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  late  proceedings,  com- 
menced a  series  of  kicking,  rapping,  and 
knocking  at  a  small  oak  postern  sufficient 
to  have  aroused  a  whole  convent  from  their 
cells.  "  House  there  ! — good  people  with- 
in !" — bang,  bang,  bang:  but  the  echoes 
alone  responded  to  his  call,  and  the  sounds 
died  away  at  length  in  the  distant  streets, 
leaving  all  as  silent  and  dreary  us  before. 

Our  Portuguese  friend,  who  by  this  time 
had  finished  his  orisons,  now  began  a  vigo- 
rous attack  upon  the  small  door,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mike,  armed  with  a  frag- 
ment of  granite  about  the  size  of  a  man  s 
head,  at  length  separated  the  frame  from 
the  hinges  and  sent  the  whole  mass  pros- 
trate before  us. 

The  moon  was  just  rising  as  we  entered 
the  little  park,  where  graveled  walks,  neat- 
ly kept  and  well  trimmed,  bespoke  recent 
care  and  attention  ;  following  a  handsome 
alley  of  lime-trees,  we  reached  a  little  jet 
d'eau,  whose  sparkling  fountain  shone, 
diamond-like,  in  the  moonbeams  ;  and,  es- 
caping from  the  edge  of  a  vast  shell,  ran 
murmuring  amid  mossy  stones  and  water- 
lilies,  that  however  naturally  they  seemed 
thrown  around,  bespoke  also  the  hand  of 
taste  in  their  position.  On  turning  from 
the  spot,  we  came  directly  in  front  of  an 
old  but  handsome  chateau,  before  which 
stretched  a  terrace  of  considerable  extent. 
Its  balustraded  parapet,  lined  with  oninge- 
trees,  now  in  full  blossom,  scented  the  still 
air  with  their  delicious  odor  ;  marble  sta- 
tues peeped  here  and  there  amid  the  foli- 
age, while  a  rich  acacia,  loaded  with  flow- 
ers, covered  the  walls  of  the  building,  and 
hung  in  vast  masses  of  variegated  blossom 
across  the  tall  windows. 

As,  leaning  on  Mike's  arm,  I  slowly  as- 
cended the  steps  of  the  terrace,  I  was  more 
than  ever  struck  with  the  silence  and 
death-like  stillness  around ;  except  the  gen- 
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tie  plash  of  the  fonntain,  all  was  at  rest ; 
the  very  plants  seemed  to  sleep  in  the  yel- 
low moonlight,  and  not  a  trace  of  any 
living  thing  was  there. 

The  massive  door  lay  open  as  we  entered 
the  spacious  hall,  flagged  with  marble,  and 
surrounded  with  armorial  bearings.  We 
advanced  farther,  and  came  to  a  broad  and 
handsome  stair,  which  led  us  to  a  long  gal- 
lery, from  wliich  a  suite  of  rooms  opened, 
loolcing  toward  the  front  part  of  the  build- 
ing. Wherever  we  went,  the  furniture  ap- 
peared perfectly  untouched  ;  nothing  was 
removed ;  the  very  chairs  were  gi'ouped 
around  the  windows  and  the  tables ;  books, 
as  if  suddenly  dropped  from  their  readers' 
hands,  were  scattered  upon  the  sofas  and 
the  ottomans  ;  and,  in  one  small  apart- 
ment, whoso  blue  satin  walls  and  damask 
drapery  bespoke  a  boudoir,  a  rich  mantilla 
of  black  velvet  and  a  silk  glove  were 
thrown  upon  a  chair.  It  was  clear  the  de- 
sertion had  been  most  recent ;  and  every- 
thing indicated  that  no  time  had  been 
riven  to  the  fugitives  to  prepare  for  flight* 
What  a  sad  picture  of  war  was  there  I  To 
think  of  those  whose  home,  endeared  to 
them  by  all  the  refinements  of  cultivated 
life,  and  all  the  associations  of  years  of 
happiness,  sent  out  upon  the  wide  world 
— wanderers  and  houseless ;  while  their 
hearth,  sacred  by  every  tie  that  binds  us  to 
our  kindred,  was  to  be  desecrated  by  the 
ruthless  and  savage  hands  of  a  ruffian  sol- 
diery. I  thought  of  them ;  perhaps  at  that 
very  hour  their  thoughts  were  clinging 
round  the  old  walls ;  remembering  each 
well-beloved  spot,  while  they  took  their 
lonely  path  through  mountain  and  through 
valley ;  and  felt  ashamed  and  abashed  at 
my  own  intrusion  there.  While  thus  my 
revery  ran  on,  I  had  not  perceived  that 
Mike,  whose  views  were  very  practical  upon 
all  occasions,  had  lighted  a  most  cheerful 
fire  upon  the  hearth,  and  disposing  a  large 
sofa  before  it,  had  carefully  closed  the  cur- 
tains, and  was,  in  fact,  making  himself 
and  his  master  as  much  at  home  as  though 
he  had  spent  his  life  there. 

**  Isn't  it  a  beautiful  place,  Misther 
Charles  ?  and  this  little  room,  doesn't  it 
remind  you  of  the  blue  bedroom  in  O'Mal- 
ley  Castle,  barrin'  the  elegant  view  out 
upon  the  Shannon  and  the  mountain  of 
ScarifE?" 

Nothing  short  of  Mike's  patriotism  could 
forgive  such  a  comparison  ;  but,  however, 
I  did  not  contradict  him,  as  he  ran  on  : 

"Faith,  I  knew  well  there  was  luck  in 
store  for  us  this  evening ;  and  ye  see  the 
handful  of  prayers  I  threw  away  outside 
wasn't  lost.    Jos6's  making  the  beasts  com- 


fortable in  the  stable,  and  I'm  thinking 
we'll  none  of  us  complain  of  onr  quarters. 
But  you're  not  eating  your  supper ;  and 
the  beautiful  hare-pio  that  I  stole  this 
morning,  won't  you  taste  it  ?  Well,  a 
glass  of  Malaga  ?  not  a  glass  of  Malaga  ? 
Oh,  mother  of  Moses  !  what's  this  for  ?" 

Unfortunately,  the  fever  produced  by 
the  long  and  toilsome  journey,  had  gainea 
considerably  on  me,  and,  except  copious 
libations  of  cold  water,  I  could  touch  noth- 
ing ;  my  arm,  too,  was  much  more  pain- 
ful than  before.  Mike  soon  perceived  that 
rest  and  quietness  were  most  important  to 
me  at  the  moment,  and  having  with  diffl* 
cultjr  been  prevailed  upon  to  swallow  a  few 
hurried  mouthfuls,  the  poor  fellow  dis- 
posed cushions  around  me  in  every  imagi- 
nable  form  for  comfort ;  and  then,  plac- 
ing my  wounded  limb  in  its  easiest  posi- 
tion, he  extinguished  the  lamp,  and  sat 
silently  down  beside  the  hearth,  without 
speaking  another  word. 

Fatigue  and  exhaustion,  more  powerful 
than   pain,   soon    produced    their  effects 
upon  me,  and  I  fell  asleep,  but  it  was  no 
refreshing  slumber  which  visited  my  heavy 
eyelids  ;   the  slow  fever  of  suffering  had 
been   hour    by  hour  increasing,  and  my 
dreams   presented  nothing  but  scenes  of 
agony  and  torture.     Now  I  thought  that, 
unhorsed   and   wounded,  I   was  trampled 
beneath   the  clanking  hoofs  of  charing 
cavalry  ;  now,  I  felt  tlie  sharp  steel  pierc- 
ing my  flesh ;  and  heard  the  loud  cry  of  a 
victorious  enemy  ;  then,  methought  I  was 
stretched  upon  a  litter,  covered  by  gore 
and  mangled  by  a  grape-shot.     I  thought 
I   saw  my  brother  officers  approach  and 
look  sadly  upon  me,  while  one,  whose  face 
I    could    not    remember,    muttered,    *^I 
should  not  have  known  him."    The  dread- 
ful hospital  of  Talavera,  and  all  its  scenes 
of  agony,   came    up    before    me,   and  I 
thought  that  I  lay  waiting  my  turn  for 
amputation.     This  last  impression,  more 
horrible  to  me  than  all  the  rest,  made  me 
spring  from  my  couch,  and  I  awoke ;  the 
cold  drops  of  perspiration  stood  upon  mj 
brow,  my  mouth  was  parched  and  open, 
and  my  temples  throbbed  so,  that  I  could 
count  their  beatings  ;  for  some  seconds  I 
could  not  throw  off  the  frightful  illusion  I 
labored  under,  and  it  was  only  by  degrees 
I  recovered  consciousness,  and  remembered 
where  I  was.     Before  me,  and  on  one  side 
of  the  bright  wood  fire,  sat  Mike,  who,  i^* 
parently  deep  in  thought,  gazed  fixedly  «t 
the  blaze ;  the  start  I  gave  on  awaking  nad 
not  attracted  his   attention,  and  I  could 
see,  as  the  flickering  glare  fell  upon  his 
features,   that  he  was  pale  and  ghastly^ 
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while  his  eyes  were  riveted  upon  the  fire  ; 
hia  lips  moved  rapidly,  as  if  in  prayer,  and 
his  locked  hands  were  pressed  nrmly  upon 
hie  bosom  ;  his  voice,  at  first  inaudible,  I 
could  gradually  distinguish,  and  at  length 
heard  the  following  muttered  sentences  : 

"  Oh,  mother  of  mercy !  so  far  from  his 
home  and  his  people,  and  so  young,  to  die 
in  a  strange  land  —  there  it  is  again." 
Here  he  appeared  listening  to  some  sounds 
from  without.  "  Oh,  wirra,  wiri-a,  I  know 
it  well ! — the  winding-sheet,  the  winding- 
sheet  I  there  it  is,  my  own  eyes  saw  it  f" 
The  tears  coursed  fast  upon  his  pale  cheeks, 
and  his  voice  grew  almost  inaudible,  as, 
racking  to  and  fro,  for  some  time  he  seem- 
ed in  a  very  stupor  of  grief ;  when  at  last, 
in  a  taint)  subdued  tone,  he  broke  into  one 
of  those  sad  and  plaintive  aira  of  his  coun- 
try, which  only  need  the  moment  of  de- 
pression to  make  them  wring  the  very 
heart  in  agony. 

His  song  was  that  to  which  Moore  has 
sj^nded  the  beautiful  lines,  "Come,  rest 
OD  this  bosom."  The  following  imperfect 
tnashition  may  serve  to  convey  some  im- 
pression of  the  words,  which  in  Mike's  ver- 
sion were  Irish : 


And  Mler  with  £ 

'  Ooma  Ifsten,  m;  d>ughl«r. 

Come  DMi«i--oh  I  near. 

Ii't  the  wind  or  Uie  water 

TbAt  nghfl  In  my  ear  ?' 

"  Not  the  wind  nor  the  water 

Now  stirr'd  the  ni|^t  air. 
But  a  warning  far  sadder— 

The  banshee  was  there  I 
Kcnr  liilng,  now  ewelling. 

On  the  night  wind  it  bare 
One  oaden(«,  still  telling, — 

'  I  want  thee,  Boesmore  I  * 

"And  then  fast  came  his  breath, 

AiMi  more  Ss'd  grew  his  ejne  ; 
And  U>e  shadow  o?  death 

Told  his  hour  was  nl{^. 
Xre  the  dawn  of  that  morning 

The  rtroxgle  was  o'er. 
For  when  thrice  came  the  warning — 

A  corpee  was  Boesmore  I " 

The  plaintive  air  to  which  these  words 
irere  sung  fell  heavily  upon  my  heart,  and 
it  needed  but  the  low  and  nervous  condi- 
tion I  was  in  to  make  me  feel  their  applica- 
tion to  myself.  But  so  it  is ;  the  very 
superstition  yonr  reason  rejects  and  your 
sense  spams,  has,  from  old  association, 
from  habit,  and  from  mere  nationality  too, 
a  bold  upon  yonr  hopes  and  fears,  that  de- 
mands more  firmness  and  courage  than  a 
sick-bed  poaMeaea  to  combat  with  success ; 


and  I  now  listened  with  an  eager  ear  to 
mark  if  the  batisliee  cried,  rather  than 
sought  to  fortify  myself  by  any  recurrence 
to  my  own  convictions.  Meanwhile,  Mike's 
attitude  became  one  of  listening  attention. 
Not  a  finger  moved ;  he  scarce  seemed 
oven  to  hreathe ;  the  state  of  suspense  I 
suffered  from  was  maddoning ;  and  at  last, 
unable  to  bear  it  longer,  I  wus  about  to 
apeak,  when  suddenly,  from  the  floor  be- 
neath us,  one  lontr-Bustained  note  swelled 
upon  the  air  and  died  away  again,  and  im- 
mediately after,  to  the  cheerful  sounds  of 
a  guitar,  we  heard  the  husky  voice  of  our 
Portugucso  guide,  indulging  himself  in  a 
love-ditty. 

Ashamed  of  myself  for  my  fears,  I  kept 
silent;  but  Mike,  who  felt  only  one  sen- 
sation— that  of  unmixed  satisfaction  at  his 
mistake — rubbed  his  hands  pleaenntlv,  fill- 
ed up  his  glass,  drank  it,  and  refilled ; 
while  with  au  accent  of  reassured  courage, 
he  briefly  remarked  : 

"Well,   Mr.   Josfi,   if   that  be  singing, 
upon  my 
is  like  !  '^' 

I  could  not  forbear  a  laugh  at  the  criti- 
cism ;  and,  in  a  moment,  the  poor  fellow, 
who  up  to  that  moment  beHeved  me  sleep- 
ing, was  beside  me.  I  saw  from  his  manner 
that  he  dreaded  lest  I  had  been  listening  to 
his  melancholy  song,  and  had  overheard 
any  of  his  gloomy  forebodings ;  and  as  he 
cheered  my  spirits  and  spoke  encouraging- 
ly, I  could  remark  that  he  made  more  than 
usual  endeavors  to  appear  light-licarted  and 
at  eoBc.  Detcrminoa,  however,  not  to  let 
Itim  escape  so  easily,  I  questioned  bim 
about  his  belief  in  ghosts  and  spirits,  at 
which  he  endeavored,  as  he  ever  did  when 
the  subject  was  an  unpleasing  one,  to  avoid 
the  discussion  ;  but  rather  perceiving  that 
I  indulged  in  no  irreverent  disrespect  of 
these  matters,  he  grew  gradually  more  open, 
treating  tlie  aSair  with  that  strange  mix- 
ture of  credulity  and  mockery,  which 
formed  his  estimate  of  most  things  :  now 
seeming  to  supposo  that  any  palpable  re- 
jection of  them  might  entail  sad  conse- 
aaences  in  future,  now  half  ashamed  to  go 
le  whole  length  in  his  credulity. 

"And  so,  Mike,  you  never  saw  a  ghost 
yourself  ! — that  you  acknowledge  ?" 

"  Ko,  sir,  I  never  saw  a  real  ghost :  but 
sure  there's  many  a  thing  I  never  saw  ;  but 
Mrs.  Moore,  the  housekeeper,  seen  two. 
And  your  grandfather  that's  gone — the 
Lord  be  good  to  him  ! — used  to  walk  once  4 
a  year  in  Lurra  Abbey ;  and  sure  you  | 
know  the  story  about  'Tim  Clinchy,  that 
was  seen  every  Saturday  night  coming  ont 
of  the  cellar  with  a  candle  and  a  mag  of 
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wine,  and  a  pipe  in  his  month,  till  Mr. 
Barry  laid  him.  It  cost  his  honor  your 
uncle  ten  pounds  in  masses  to  make  him 
easy  ;  not  to  speak  of  a  new  lock  and  two 
bolts  on  the  cellar  door." 

^^  I  have  heard  all  about  that;  but,  as 
you  never  yourself  saw  any  of  these 
things-" 

**  But  sure  my  father  did,  and  that's  the 
same  any  day.  My  father  seen  the  great- 
est ghost  that  ever  was  seen  in  the  county 
Cork,  and  spent  the  evening  with  him, 
that's  more." 

**  Spent  the  evening  with  him  ! — what  do 
you  mean  ?  " 

"  Just  that,  devil  a  more  nor  less.  If  your 
honor  wasn't  so  weak,  and  the  story  wasn't 
a  trying  one,  I'd  like  to  tell  it  to  you." 

'*  Out  with  it  by  all  means,  Mike  ;  I  am 
not  disposed  to  sleep ;  and,  now  that  we 
are  upon  these  matters,  my  curiosity  is 
strongly  excited  by  your  worthy  father's 
experience." 

Thus  encouraged,  having  trimmed  the 
fire,  and  reseated  himself  beside  the  blaze, 
Mike  began ;  but,  as  a  ghost  is  no  every- 
day personage  in  our  history,  I  must  give 
him  a  chapter  to  himself. 


CHAPTER   LXXV. 


THE  OHOST. 


''Well,  I  believe  your  honor  heard  me 
tell  long  ago  how  my  father  left  the  army, 
and  the  way  that  he  took  to  another  line 
of  life  that  was  more  to  his  liking.  And 
so  it  was,  he  was  happy  as  the  day  was 
long  ;  he  drove  a  hearse  lor  Mr.  Callaghan 
of  Cork,  for  many  years,  and  a  pleasant 
place  it  was  ;  for  ye  see,  my  father  was  a 
Wte  man,  and  knew  something  of  the 
world  ;  and  though  ho  was  a  droll  devil, 
and  could  sing  a  funny  song  when  he  was 
among  the  boys,  no  sooner  had  he  the  big 
black  cloak  on  l)im  and  the  weepers,  and 
he  seated  on  the  high  box  with  the  six 
long-tailed  blacks  before  him,  you'd  really 
think  it  was  his  own  mother  was  inside,  he 
looked  so  melancholy  and  miserable.  The 
sexton  and  gravedigger  was  nothing  to  my 
father ;  and  he  had  a  look  about  his  eye — 
to  bo  sure  there  was  a  reason  for  it — that 
you'd  think  he  was  up  all  night  crying ; 
though  it's  little  indulgence  ho  took  that 
way. 

*'  Well,  of  all  Mr.  Callaghan's  men,  there 
was  none  so  great  a  favorite  as  my  father. 
The  neighbors  were  all  fond  of  him. 

A  kind  crayture,  every  inch  of  him  I  * 
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the  women  would  say*     'Did  ye  see  his 
face  at  Mrs.  Delany's  funeral  ?* 

"  *  True  for  vou,'  another  would  remark; 
'  he  mistook  the  road  with  grief,  and  stop- 
ped at  a  shebeen  house  instead  of  Kilmurrj 
church.' 

**  I  need  say  no  more,  only  one  thing : 
that  it  was  principally  among  the  fanners 
and  the  country  people  my  father  was  liked 
so  much.     The  great  people  and  the  ooal- 
ity — I  ax  your  pardon ;  but  sure  isn  t  it 
true,  Mister  Charles  ? — they  don't  fret  so 
much  after  their  fathers  and  brothers,  and 
they  care  little  who's  driving  them,  whether 
it  was  a  decent,  respectable  man  like  mj 
father,  or  a  chap  with  a  gi*in  on  him  like  a 
rat-trap.     And  so   it  happene<l,  that  my 
father  used  to  travel  half  the  county ;  go- 
ing here  and   there  wherever  there  was 
trade  stirring  ;  and,  faix,   a   man  didn't 
think  himseli  rightly  buried  if  my  father 
wasn't  there  ;  for  ye  see,  he  knew  all  about 
it;  he  could  tell  to  a  quart  of  spirits  what 
would  be  wanting  for  a  wake  ;  he  knew  idl 
the  good  criers  for  miles  round  ;  and  I've 
heard  it  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  him 
stiinding  on  a  hill,  arranging  the  proces- 
sion, as  they  walked  into  the  churchyard, 
and  giving  the  word  like  a  captain, 

***Come  on,  the  stiff — now  the  friends 
of  the  stiff — ^now  the  pop'lace.' 

*' That's  what  he  used  to  say,  and  troth 
he  was  always  repeating  it,  when  he  was 
a  little  gone  in  drink — for  that's  the  time 
his  spirits  would  rise — and  he'd  think  he 
was  burying  half  Munster. 

**  And  sure  it  was  a  real  pleasure  and  a 
pride  to  be  buried  in  them  times ;  for  av  it 
was  only  a  small  farmer  with  a  potato  gar 
den,  my  father  would  come  down  with  the 
black  cloak  on  him,  and  three  yards  of 
crape  behind  his  hat,  and  set  all  the  chil- 
dren crying  and  yelling  for  halt  a  mile 
round  ;  and  then  tlio  way  he'd  walk  before 
them  with  a  spade  on  his  shoulder,  and 
sticking  it  down  in  the  ground,  clap  his 
hat  on  the  top  of  it,  to  make  it  look  hkes 
chief  mourner.     It  was  a  beautiful  sight ! 

"But,  Mike,  if  you  indulge  much  longer 
in  this  flattering  recollection  of  your  fa- 
ther, I'm  afraid  we  shall  lose  sight  of  the 
ghost  entirely." 

*  *  No  fear  m  life,  your  honor ;  I'm  con- 
ing to  him  now.  Well,  it  was  thisw^ik 
happened  :  In  the  winter  of  the  great 
frost,  about  forty-two  or  forty-three  ye*'' 
ago,  the  ould  nriest  of  Tulloughniun*! 
took  ill  and  diea  ;  he  was  sixty  years  pritft 
of  the  parish,  and  mightily  beloved  oy  all 
the  people,  and  good  reason  for  it :  a  pleas' 
anter  man,  and  a  more  social  cravtcr^ 
never  lived — ^^twas  himself  was  the  life  <'* 
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the  whole  conntry-side.  A  wedding  nor  a 
christening  wasn't  lucky  av  he  wasn't 
there^  sitting  at  the  top  of  the  table,  with 
mayby  his  arm  round  the  bride  herself,  or 
the  baby  on  his  lap,  a  smoking  jag  of  })unch 
before  Aim,  and  us  much  lundness  in  his 
eye  as  woald  make  the  fortunes  of  twenty 
hypocrites  if  they  had  it  among  them,  and 
then  he  was  so  good  to  the  poor ;  the 
Priory  was  always  full  of  ould  men  and 
oold  women  sitting  around  the  big  fire  in 
the  kitchen,  that  the  cook  could  hardly  get 
near  it  There  they  were,  eating  their 
meals  and  burning  their  shins,  till  they 
were  speckled  like  a  trout's  back,  and 
grumbling  all  the  time  ;  but  Father  Dwyer 
uked  them,  and  he  would  have  them. 

"  *  Where  have  they  to  go,'  he'd  say,  '  av 
it  wasn't  to  me  ?  Give  Molljr  Kinshela  a 
lock  of  that  bacon.  Tim,  it's  a  cowld 
morning ;  will  ye  have  a  taste  of  the 
"  dew  ?  " ' 

**Ah  !  that's  the  way  he'd  spake  to 
them  ;  but  sure  goodness  is  no  warrant  for 
living  anv  more  than  devilment,  and  so  he 
got  cowld  in  his  fccfc  at  a  station,  and  he 
rode  home  in  the  heavy  snow  without  his 
big  coat — ^for  he  gave  it  away  to  a  blind 
man  on  the  road :  in  three  days  he  was 
dead. 

**  I  see  you're  getting  impatient,  so  I'll 
not  stop  to  say  what  grief  was  in  the  parish 
when  it  was  known  :  but  troth,  there  never 
was  seen  the  like  before — not  a  crayture 
would  lift  a  spade  for  two  days^  and  there 
was  more  whisky  sold  in  that  time  than  at 
the  whole  spring  fair.  Well,  on  the  third 
day  the  funeral  set  out,  and  never  was  the 
eqaal  of  it  in  them  parts  ;  first,  there  was 
my  father — he  came  special  from  Cork  with 
the  six  horses  all  in  new  black,  and  plumes 
like  little  poplar-trees — then  came  Father 
Dwyer,  followed  by  the  two  coadjutors  in 
beautiful  surplices,  walking  bare-headed, 
with  the  little  boys  of  the  Priory  school, 
two  and  two." 

"  Well,  Mike,  I'm  sure  it  was  very  fine  ; 
but,  for  Heaven's  sake  !  spare  me  all  these 
descriptions,  and  ^et  on  to  the  ghost." 

***l!aith,  your  honor's  in  a  great  hurry 
for  the  ghost — maybe  ye  won^  like  him 
when  ye  have  him  ;  but  I'll  go  faster  if  ye 
please.  Well,  Father  Dwyer,  ye  see,  was 
Dom  at  A^han-lish,  of  an  ould  iami]y,  and 
he  left  it  m  his  will  that  he  was  to  be  bur- 
ied in  the  family  vault ;  and  as  Aghan-lisli 
was  eighteen  miles  up  the  mountains,  it 
was  getting  late  when  they  drew  near.  By 
that  time  the  great  procession  was  all  broke 
up  and  goes  home.  The  coadjutors  stop- 
ped to  dine  at  the  ^  Blue  Bellows '  at  the 
crow-roads,  the  little  boys  took  to  pelting 


snowballs,  there  was  a  fight  or  two  on  the 
way  besides— and,  m  fact,  except  an  ould 
deaf  fellow  that  my  father  took  to  mind 
the  horses,  he  was  quite  alone.  Not  that 
he  minded  that  same  ;  for  when  the  crowd 
was  gone,  my  father  began  to  sing  a  droll 
song,  and  tould  the  deaf  chap  that  it  was 
a  lamentation.  At  last  they  came  in  sight 
of  Aghan-lish.  It  was  a  lonesome,  melan- 
choly-looking place,  with  nothing  near  it 
except  two  or  three  ould  fir-trees,  and  a 
small  slated  house  with  one  window,  where 
the  sexton  lived,  and  even  that  was  shut 
up,  and  a  padlock  on  the  door.  Well,  my 
father  was  not  over-much  pleased  at  the 
look  of  matters,  but  as  he  was  never  hard 
put  to  wliat  to  do,  he  managed  to  get  the 
coffin  into  the  vestry  ;  and  then,  when  he 
unharnessed  the  horses,  he  sent  the  deaf 
fellow  with  them  down  to  the  village  to 
tell  the  priest  that  the  corpse  was  there, 
and  to  come  up  early  in  the  morning  and 
perform  mass.  The  next  thing  to  do  was 
to  make  himself  comfortable  for  the  night ; 
and  then  he  made  a  roaring  fire  on  the 
ould  hearth — ^for  tliere  was  plenty  of  bog- 
fir  there — closed  the  windows  with  the 
black  cloaks,  and,  wrapping  two  round 
himself,  he  sat  down  to  cook  a  little  supper 
he  brought  with  him  in  case  of  need. 

"  Wen,  you  may  think  it  was  melancholy 
enough  to  pass  the  night  up  there  alone, 
with  a  corpse  in  an  ould  ruined  church  in 
the  middle  of  the  mountains,  the  wind 
howling  about  on  every  side,  and  the  snow- 
drift beating  against  the  walls  ;  but  as  the 
fire  burned  brightly,  and  the  little  plate  of 
rashers  and  eggs  smoked  temptingly  before 
him,  my  father  mixed  a  jug  of  the  strong- 
est punch,  and  set  down  as  happy  as  a 
king.  As  long  as  he  was  eating  away  he 
had  no  time  to  be  thinking  of  anything 
else  ;  but,  when  all  was  done,  and  he  look- 
ed about  him,  he  be^an  to  feel  very  low 
and  melancholy  in  his  heart.  There  was 
the  great  black  coffin  on  three  chairs  in 
one  comer  ;  and  then  the  mourning  cloaks 
that  he  had  stuck  up  against  the  windows 
moved  backward  and  forward  like  living 
things ;  and,  outside,  the  wild  cry  of  the 
plover  as  he  flew  past,  and  the  night-owl 
sitting  in  a  nook  of  the  old  church.  *  I 
wish  it  was  morning,  anyhow,'  said  my  fa- 
ther, *  for  this  is  a  lonesome  place  to  be  in  ; 
and,  faix,  he'll  be  a  cunning  fellow  that 
catches  me  passing  the  night  this  way 
again.'  Now,  there  was  one  tiling  distress- 
ed him  most  of  all — my  father  used  always 
to  make  fun  of  the  ghosts  and  sperits  the 
neighbors  would  tell  of,  pretending  there 
was  no  such  thing ;  and  now  the  thought 
came  to  him,  *  Maybe  they'll  revenge  them- 
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selves  on  me  to-night  when  they  have  me 
up  here  alone ; '  and  with  that  he  made 
another  jug  stronger  than  the  first,  and 
tried  to  remember  a  few  prayers  in  case  of 
need,  but  somehow  his  mind  was  not  too 
clear,  and  he  said  afterward  he  was  al- 
ways mixing  up  ould  songs  and  toasts  with 
the  prayers,  and  when  he  thought  he  had 
just  got  hold  of  a  beautiful  psalm,  it  would 
turn  out  to  be  '  Tatter  Jack  Walsh,'  or 
'Limping  James,' or  something  like  that 
The  storm,  meanwhile,  was  rising  every 
moment,  and  parts  of  the  old  abbey  were 
falling,  as  the  wind  shook  the  ruin,  and 
my  father's  spirits,  notwithstanding  the 
punch,  were  lower  than  ever. 

*'  *I  made  it  too  weak,'  said  he,  as  he 
set  to  work  on  a  new  jorum ;  and,  troth, 
this  time  that  was  not  the  fault  of  it,  for 
the  first  sup  nearly  choked  him. 

" '  Ah  ! '  said  he  now,  *  I  knew  what  it 
was  ;  this  is  like  the  thing  ;  and,  Mr.  Free, 
you  are  beginning  to  feel  easy  and  comfor- 
table. Pass  the  jug.^  Your  very  good 
health  and  song.  I'm*  a  little  hoarse,  it's 
true,  but  if  the  company  will  excuse — " 

"  And  then  he  began  knocking  on  the 
table  with  his  knuckles  as  if  there  was  a 
room  full  of  people  asking  him  to  sing.  In 
short,  my  father  was  drunk  as  a  fiddler  ; 
the  last  brew  finished  him  ;  and  he  began 
roaring  away  all  kinds  of  droll  songs,  and 
telling  all  manner  of  stories,  as  if  he  was 
at  a  great  party. 

"  While  he  was  capering  this  way  about 
the  room,  he  knocked  down  his  hat,  and 
with  it  a  pack  of  cards  he  put  into  it  before 
leaving  home,  for  he  was  mighty  fond  of 
a  game. 

**  *  Will  ye  take  a  hand,  Mr.  Free  ?'  said 
he,  as  he  gathered  them  up  and  sat  down 
beside  the  fire. 

"  'I'm  convanient,'  said  he,  and  began 
dealing  out  as  if  there  was  a  partner  for- 
nenst  him. 

*'  When  my  father  used  to  get  this  far  in 
the  story,  lie  became  very  confused.  He 
says,  that  once  or  twice  he  mistook  the 
liquor,  and  took  a  pull  at  the  bottle  of  pot- 
teen  instead  of  the  punch ;  and  the  last 
thing  he  remembers  was  asking  poor  Father 
Dwyer  if  he  would  draw  near  to  the  fire, 
and  not  be  lying  there  near  the  door. 

**  With  that  he  slipped  down  on  the 
ground  and  fell  fast  asleep.  Uow  long  he 
lay  that  way  he  could  never  tell,  \\hen 
he  awoke  and  looked  up,  his  hair  nearly 
stood  on  an  end  with  fright.  What  do 
you  think  he  seen  fornenst  nim,  sitting  at 
the  other  side  of  the  fire,  but  Father  Dwy- 
er himself.  There  he  was,  divil  a  lie  in 
it,  wrapped  up  in  one  of  the  mourning 


cloaks,  trying  to  warm  hia  hands  at  the 
fii*e. 

**  *  Salve  hoc  fiomuie  patri! '  said  my  fa- 
ther, crossing  himself ;  *  av  it*s  your  gnost, 
God  presarve  me  ! ' 

*'(jrood  evening  t'ye,  Mr.  Free/  swd  the 
ghost ;  '  and  av  I  might  be  bould,  what^s 
in  the  jug  ? ' — for  ye  see  my  &ther  had  it 
under  his  arm  fast,  and  never  let  it  go 
when  he  was  asleep. 

"  *  Pater,  noster  qui  es  in — ^potteen,  sir,' 
said  my  father  ;  for  the  ghost  didn't  look 
pleased  at  his  talking  Latin. 

**  *  Ye  might  have  the  politeness  to  ax  if 
one  had  a  mouth  on  him,  then,'  says  the 
ghost. 

**  *  Sure,  I  didn't  think  the  like  of  yon 
would  taste  sperits.' 

"  *  Try  me,'  said  the  ghost ;  and  with 
that  he  filled  out  a  glass,  and  tossed  it  off 
like  a  Christian. 

'' '  Beamish  ! '  says  the  ghost,  smacking 
his  lips. 

"  *  The  same, '  says  my  father  ;  *  and  sure 
what's  happened  you  has  not  spoilt  jour 
taste.'* 

'*  *  If  you'd  mix  a  little  hot,'  says  the 
ghost,  'I'm  thinking  it  would  be  better; 
the  night  is  mighty  serare.' 

'*  *  Anything  that  your  reverance  pleas- 
es,' says  my  father,  as  ho  began  to  blow  up 
a  good  fire  to  boil  the  water. 

**  'And  what  news  is  stirring  ?*  says  the 
ghost 

** '  Devil  a  word,  your  reverance  :  your 
own  funeral  was  the  only  thing  doing  last 
week  ;  times  is  bad ;  except  the  measles, 
there's  nothing  in  our  parts.' 

"  *  And  we're  quite  dead  hereabouts,  toajf 
says  the  ghost. 

'*  *  There's  some  of  us  so,  anyhow,'  sajs 
my  father,  with  a  sly  look.  ^  Taste  thaty 
your  reverance.' 

***  Pleasant  and  refreshing,'  says  the 
ghost ;  *  and  now,  Mr.  Free,  what  do  you 
sa^  to  a  little  spoilt  five,  or  beggar  mj 
neighbor  ? ' 

"  *  What  will  we  plajr  for  ? '  says  my  fa- 
ther ;  for  a  thought  just  struck  hfm— 
'  maybe  it's  some  trick  of  the  devil  to  catch 
my  soul.' 

** '  A  pint  of  Beamish,'  says  the  ghost 

*'*Done!'  says  my  fatlier;  *cut  for 
deal ;  the  ace  of  clubs  ;  you  have  it' 

**  Now,  the  whole  time  the  ghost  wis 
dealing  the  cards  my  father  never  took  lus 
eyes  on  of  him,  for  he  wasn't  quite  asy  in 
his  mind  at  all ;  but  when  he  saw  him  turn 
up  the  trump,  and  take  a  strong  drink  af- 
terward, he  got  more  at  ease,  and  b^gan 
the  ^me. 

'*  How  long  they  played  it  was  never 
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lightly  known  ;  but  one  thing  \%  snre,  they 
drank  a  cruel  deal  of  sperits  ;  three  quart 
bottles  my  father  brought  with  him  were 
all  finished,  and  by  that  time  his  brain  was 
so  confused  with  the  liquor,  and  all  he 
lost — ^for  somehow  he  never  won  a  game — 
that  he  was  getting  very  quarrelsome. 

'*  *  You  have  your  own  luck  to  it,*  says 
he,  at  last. 

***T^e  for  you  ;  and,  besides,  we  play 
a  great  deal  where  I  come  from,' 

'* '  Fve  heard  so,'  says  my  father.  '  I 
lead  the  knave,  sir ;  spaaes  !  Bad  cess  to 
it,  lost  again  I ' 

'^  Now  it  was  really  very  distressing ;  for 
by  this  time,  though  they  only  began  for  a 
pint  of  Beamish,  my  father  went  on  betting 
till  he  lost  the  hearse  and  all  the  six  horses, 
mourning  cloaks,  plumes,  and  everything. 

** '  Are  you  tired,  Mr.  Free  ?  Maybe 
you'd  like  to  stop?' 

'' '  Stop  1  faith  it's  a  nice  time  to  stop  ; 
of  course  not.' 

** '  Well,  what  will  ye  play  for  now  ? ' 

*'The  way  he  said  these  words  brought 
a  trembling  all  over  my  father,  and  his 
blood  curdTod  in  his  heart.  'Oh,  mur- 
ther  I  'says  he  to  himself,  '  it's  my  sowl  he 
is  wanting  all  the  time.' 

"'I've  mighty  little  left,'  says  my  fa- 
ther, looking  at  nim  keenly,  while  he  kept 
shuffling  the  cards  quick  as  lightning. 

"  *  Mighty*  little ;  no  matter^  we'll  give 
you  plenty  of  time  to  pay ;  and  if  you 
can't  do  it,  it  shall  never  trouble  you  as 
long  as  you  live.' 

"*Gh,  you  murthering  devil  I'  says  my 
father^  ^fai%  at  him  vritn  a  spade  that  he 
had  behind  his  chair,  'Fve  found  you  out.' 

"  With  one  blow  he  knocked  him  down ; 
and  now  a  terrible  fight  begun,  for  the 

fhost  was  very  strong  too ;  but  my  father's 
lood  was  up,  and  he'd  have  faced  the  devil 
himself  then.  They  rolled  over  each  other 
several  times,  the  broken  bottles  cutting 
them  to  pieces,  and  the  chairs  and  tables 
crashing  under  them.  At  last  the  ghost 
took  the  bottle  that  lay  on  the  hearth,  and 
leveled  my  father  to  the  ground  with  one 
blow ;  down  he  fell,  and  the  bottle  and  the 
whisky  were  both  dashed  into  the  fire; 
that  was  the  end  of  it,  for  the  ghost  dis* 
appeared  that  moment  in  a  blue  flame  that 
nearly  set  fire  to  my  father  as  he  lay  on 
the  floor. 

"  Och  1  it  was  a  cruel  sight  to  see  him 
next  mominc^  with  his  cheek  cut  open  and 
his  hands  all  bloody,  lying  there  oy  him- 
self ;  all  the  broken  gjasSy  and  the  cards 
all  round  him ;  the  coffin,  too,  was  knocked 
down  off  the  chair  :  maybe  the  ghost  had 
trouble  getting  into  it    However  that  was. 


the  funeral  was  put  off  for  a  day ;  for  my 
father  couldn't  speak ;  and,  as  for  the  sex- 
ton, it  was  a  queer  thing,  but  when  they 
came  to  call  him  in  the  morning,  he  had 
two  black  eyes,  and  a  gash  over  his  ear, 
and  he  never  knew  how  he  got  them.  It 
was  easy  enough  to  know  the  ghost  did  it ; 
but  my  father  kept  the  secret,  and  never 
told  it  to  any  man,  woman,  or  child  in 
them  parts." 


CHAPTEB   LXXVI. 

LISBON. 

I  HATB  little  power  to  tiuce  the  events 
which  occupied  tne  succeeding  three  weeks 
of  my  history.  The  lingering  fever  which 
attended  my  wound  detainea  me  during 
that  time  at  the  ch&teau ;  and  when  at 
last  1  did  leave  Lisbon,  the  winter  was 
already  beginning,  and  it  was  upon  a  cold 
raw  evening  that  I  once  more  took  posses- 
sion of 'my  old  quarters  at  the  Quay  de 
Soderi. 

My  eagerness  and  anxiety  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  campaign  was  ever  uppermost, 
and  no  sooner  had  1  reached  my  destinsr 
tion  than  I  dispatched  Mike  to  the  Quar- 
termaster's office  to  pick  up  some  news, 
and  hear  which  of  nay  friends  and  brother 
officers  were  then  at  Lisbon.  I  was  sitting 
in  a  state  of  nervous  impatience  watching 
for  his  return,  when  at  length  I  heard 
footsteps  approaching  my  room,  and  the 
next  moment  Mike's  voice,  saying,  "  The 
ould  room,  sir,  where  be  was  before." 
The  door  suddenly  opened,  and  my  friend 
Power  stood  before  me. 

"Charley,  my  boy!"— "Fred,  my  fine 
fellow  1"  was  all  either  could  say  for  some 
minutes.  Upon  my  part,  the  recollection 
of  his  bold  and  manly  bearing  in  my  be- 
half choked  all  utterance ;  whUe,  upon 
his,  my  haggard  cheek  and  worn  look 
produced  an  effect  so  sudden  and  unex- 
pected that  he  became  speechless. 

In  a  few  minutes,  however,  we  both 
rallied,  and  opened  our  store  of  mutual 
remembrances  since  we  parted.  My  career 
I  found  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with, 
and  his  consisted  of  nothing  but  one  ijn- 
ceasing  round  of  gayety  and  pleasure. 
Lisbon  had  been  delightful  during  the 
summer ;  parties  to  Cintra,  excursions 
through  the  surrounding  country,  were  of 
daily  occurrence  ;  and,  as  my  friend  was  a 
favorite  everywhere,  his  life  was  one  of 
continued  amusement. 

"  Do  you  know,  Charley,  had  it  been 
any  other  man  than  yourself,  I  should  not 
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haye  Bpared  him;  for  I  have  fallen  head 
over  ears  in  lore  with  your  little  dark-ejed 
Portuguese." 

**  Ah  I  Donna  Inez,  you  mean  ?  ^ 

'^  YeSy  it  is  she  I  mean,  and  you  need 
not  affect  such  an  air  of  uncommon  non- 
chalance.  She's  the  loveliest  girl  in  Lis- 
bon, and  with  fortune  to  pay  off  all  tlie 
mortgages  in  Oonncmara." 

'^  Ohy  faith  !  I  admire  her  amazingly ; 
but,  as  I  never  flattered  myself  upon  any 
preference — " 

"  Come,  come,  Charley,  no  concealment, 
my  old  fellow  ;  every  one  knows  the  thing's 
settled-  Your  old  friend  Sir  George  Dash- 
wood  told  me  yesterday." 

'*  Yesterday  1  Why,  is  he  here  ;  at  Lis- 
bon ?  " 

'*To  be  sure  he  is  ;  didn't  I  tell  you 
that  before  ?  confound  it  !  what  a  head  I 
have !  Why,  man,  he's  come  out  as  De- 
puty Adjutant-General ;  but  for  him  I 
should  not  have  got  renewed  leave." 

"  And  Miss  Dash  wood,  is  she  here  ?" 

"Yes,  she  came  with  him.  By  Jove, 
how  handsome  she  is  I  quite  a  different 
style  of  thin^  from  our  dark  friend,  but, 
to  my  thinking,  even  handsomer.  Ham- 
mersley  seems  of  my  opinion,  too." 

"  How  I  is  Hammcrslcy  at  Lisbon  ?" 

"  On  the  staff  here.  But,  confound  it, 
what  makes  you  so  red,  you  have  no  ill- 
feeling  toward  him  now.  I  know  he 
speaks  most  warmly  of  you  ;  no  later  than 
last  night,  at  Sir  George's — " 

What  Power  was  about  to  add  I  know 
not,  for  I  sprang  from  my  chair  with  a 
sudden  start^  and  walked  to  the  window, 
to  conceal  mv  agitation  from  him. 

"And  so,''  said  I,  at  length  regaining 
my  composure  in  some  measure,  **  Sir 
George  also  spoke  of  my  name  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Senhora  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  he  did.  All  Lisbon  does. 
Why,  what  can  you  mean  ?  But  I  see,  my 
dear  boy;  you  know  you  are  not  of  the 
strongest ;  and  we've  been  talking  far  too 
long.  Come  now,  Charley,  I'll  say  good- 
night I'll  be  with  you  at  breakfast  to- 
morroWy  and  tell  you  all  the  gossip ; 
meanwhile,  promise  mo  to  get  quietly  to 
bed,  and  so  good-nights" 

Such  was  the  conflicting  state  of  feeling 
I  suffered  from,  that  1  made  no  effort  to 
detain  Power.  I  longed  to  be  once  more 
alone,  to  think— calmly,  if  I  could — over 
the  position  I  stood  in,  and  to  resolve  upon 
my  nlans  for  the  future. 

My  love  for  Lucy  Dashwood  had  been 
long  rather  a  devotion  than  a  hope.  My 
earliest  dawn  of  manly  ambition  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  first  hour  I  met  her.     She 


it  was  who  first  touched  my  boyish  heai^ 
and  suggested  a  sense  of  cnivalrous  udof 
within  me  ;  and,  even  though  lost  to  me 
forever,  I  could  still  regard  her  as  the 
mainspring  of  my  actions,  and  dwell  upon 
my  passion  as  the  thing  that  hallowed 
every  enterprise  of  my  life. 

In  a  word,  my  love,  however  little  it 
might  reach  her  heart,  was  everjrthing  to 
mine.  It  was  the  worship  of  the  devotee 
to  his  protecting  saint.  It  was  the  faith 
that  made  me  rise  above  misfortune  and 
mishap,  and  led  me  onward ;  and  in  tills 
way  I  could  have  borne  anything,  every- 
thing, rather  than  the  imputation  of  fickle- 
ness. 

Lucy  might  not — nay,  I  felt  she  did  not 
— ^love  me.  It  was  possible  that  some 
other  was  preferred  before  me  ;  but  to 
doubt  mv  own  affection,  to  suspect  my 
own  truth,  was  to  destroy  all  the  cnarm  of 
my  existence,  and  to  extinguish  within 
me  forever  the  enthusiasm  that  made  me 
a  hero  to  my  own  heart. 

It  may  seem  but  poor  philosophy,  but, 
alas !  how  many  of  our  happiest,  how  many 
of  our  brightest  thoughts  here  are  but  de- 
lusions like  this  !  The  dayspring  of  youth 
gilds  the  tops  of  the  distant  mountains  be- 
fore us,  and  many  a  weary  day  through 
life,  when  clouds  and  storms  are  thicken- 
ing around  us,  we  live  upon  the  mere  mem- 
ory of  the  past  Some  fast-flitting  pros- 
pect of  a  oright  future,  some  passing 
glimpse  of  a  sunlit  valley,  tinges  all  oar 
after-years. 

It  IS  true  that  he  will  suffer  fewer  dis- 
appointments, he  will  incur  fewer  of  the 
mishaps  of  the  world,  who  indulges  in  no 
fancies  such  as  these  ;  but  equaUy  tmc  is 
it  that  he  will  taste  none  of  that  exuberant 
happiness  which  is  that  man's  portion  who 
weaves  out  a  story  of  his  life,  and  who,  in 
connecting  the  promise  of  early  years  with 
the  performance  of  later,  will  seek  to  ful- 
fill a  fate  and  destiny. 

Weaving  such  fancies,  I  fell  sound 
asleep,  nor  woke  before  the  stir  and  bustle 
of  the  great  city  aroused  me.  Power,  I 
found,  had  been  twice  at  my  quarters  that 
morning,  but,  fearing  to  disturb  me,  had 
merely  left  a  few  lines  to  say  that,  as  he 
should  be  engaged  on  service  during  the 
day,  we  could  not  meet  before  the  eveninj^ 
There  were  certain  preliminaries  requisite 
regarding  my  leave  which  demanded  m 
appearing  before  a  board  of  medical  offi- 
cers, and  1  immediately  set  about  dressing; 
resolving  that,  as  soon  as  they  were  com- 
pleted, I  should,  if  permitted,  retire  to  one 
of  the  small  cottages  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Tagus,  there  to  remain  until  my  re- 
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stored  health  allowed  me  to  rejoin  my  regi* 
ment. 

I  dreaded  meeting  the  Dashwoods.  I 
anticipated  with  a  heav^  heart  how  effec- 
tually one  passing  interview  would  destroy 
all  mv  day-dreams  of  happiness,  and  I  pre- 
ferred anything  to  the  sad  conviction  of 
hopelessness  such  a  meeting  must  lead  to. 

While  I  thus  balanced  with  myself  how 
to  proceed,  a  gentle  step  came  to  the  door, 
and  9  as  it  opened  slowly,  a  servant  in  a 
dark  livery  entered* 

"Mr.  O'Malley,  sir?" 

*' Yes,"  said  I,  wondering  to  whom  my 
arrival  could  be  thus  earlv  xnown. 

"  Sir  George  Dash  wood  requests  you  will 
step  over  to  him  as  soon  as  you  go  out," 
continued  the  man ;  ''  he  is  so  engaged 
that  he  cannot  leave  home,  but  is  most  de- 
sirous to  see  you." 

**  It  is  not  far  from  here  ?  " 

"  No,  sir ;  scarcely  five  minutes'  walk." 

"Well,  then,  if  you  will  show  me  the 
-wagr,  I'll  follow  you. 

I  cast  one  passing  glance  at  myself  to 
see  that  all  was  right  about  my  costume, 
and  sallied  forth. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Black  Horse  square, 
at  the  door  of  a  large,  stone-fronted  build- 
ing, a  group  of  military  men  were  assem- 
bled, chatting  and  laughing  away  together ; 
some  reading  the  lately-arrived  English 
papers;  others  were  lounging  upon  the 
stone  parapet,  carelessly  puffing  their  ci- 
gars. Ifone  of  the  faces  were  known  to 
me ;  so,  threading  my  way  through  the 
crowd,  I  reached  the  steps.  Just  as  I  did 
so,  a  half-muttered  whisper  met  my  ear : 

"  Who  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  O'Malley,  the.  young  Irishman  who 
behaved  so  gallantly  at  the  Douro." 

The  blood  rushed  hotly  to  my  cheek ; 
my  heart  bounded  with  exultation  ;  my 
step,  infirm  and  tottering  but  a  moment 
before,  became  fixed  and  steady,  and  I  felt 
a  thrill  of  proud  enthusiasm  playing 
through  my  veins.  How  little  did  the 
speaker  of  those  few  and  random  words 
know  what  courage  he  had  given  to  a 
drooping  heart,  what  renewed  energy  to  a 
bre^ng  spirit !  The  voice  of  praise,  too, 
coming  from  those  to  whom  we  had 
thought  ourselves  unknown,  has  a  magic 
about  it  that  must  be  felt  to  be  understood. 
So  it  happened,  that  in  a  few  seconds  a 
revolution  had  taken  place  in  all  mv 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  I,  who  had  left 
my  quarters  dispirited  and  dejpressed,  now 
walked  confidently  and  proudly  forward. 

**  Mr.  O'Malley,  sir,"  said  the  servant  to 
the  officer  in  waiting,  as  we  entered  the 
ante-chamber. 


'*  Ah  1  Mr.  O'Malley,"  said  the  aide-de- 
camp, in  his  blandest  accent,  "I  hope 
you're  better.  Sir  George  is  most  anxious 
to  see  you :  he  is  at  present  engaged  with 
the  staff— ^' 

A  bell  rang  at  the  moment,  and  cut 
short  the  sentence  ;  he  flew  to  the  door  of 
the  inner  room,  and,  returning  in  an  in- 
stant, said, 

"  Will  you  follow  me  ?  This  way,  if  you 
please." 

The  room  was  crowded  with  general  offi- 
cers and  aides-de-camp,  so  that  for  a  second 
or  two  I  could  not  distinguish  the  parties  ; 
but  no  sooner  was  my  nan^  announced, 
than  Sir  George  Dash  wood,  forcing  his 
way  through,  rushed  forward  to  meet  me. 

"  O'Malley,  my  brave  fellow !  delighted 
to  shake  your  hand  again !  How  much 
grown  you  are — twice  the  man  I  knew  you  I 
and  the  arm,  too,  is  it  getting  on  well  ?  " 

Scarcely  giving  me  a  moment  to  reply, 
and  still  holding  my  hand  tightly  in  his 
grasp,  he  introduced  me  on  every  side. 

'*My  young  Irish  friend,  Sir  Edward, 
the  man  of  the  Douro.  My  Lord,  allow 
me  to  present  Lieutenant  O^Malley  of  the 
Fourteenth." 

"A  very  dashing  thing,  that  of  yours, 
sir,  at  Giudad  Bodrigo." 

'*  A  very  senseless  one,  I  fear,  my  Lord." 

'*  No,  no,  I  don't  agree  with  you  at  all ; 
even  when  no  great  results  follow,  the 
nwrah  -of  an  army  benefits  by  acts  of  dar- 

ing." 

A  running  fire  of  kind  and  civil  speeches 
poured  in  on  me  from  all  quarters,  and, 
amid  all  that  crowd  of  bronzed  and  war- 
worn veterans,  I  felt  myself  the  lion  of  the 
moment.  Grauf  urd,  it  appeared,  had  spoken 
most  handsomely  of  my  name,  and  I  was 
thus  made  known  to  many  of  those  whose 
own  reputations  were  then  extending  over 
Europe. 

In  this  happy  trance  of  excited  pleasure 
I  passed  the  morning.  Amid  the  military 
chit-chat  of  the  day  around  me,  treated  as 
an  equal  by  the  greatest  and  the  most  dis- 
tinguished,! heard  all  the  confidential  opin- 
ions upon  the  campaign  and  its  leaders ; 
and  in  that  most  entrancing  of  all  flatteries 
— the  easy  tone  of  companionship  of  our 
elders  and  betters — forgot  my  griefs,  and 
half  believed  I  was  destined  for  great 
things. 

Fearing  at  length  that  I  had  prolonged 
my  visit  too  far,  I  approached  Sir  George 
to  take  my  leave,  when,  drawing  my  arm 
within  his,  he  retired  toward  one  of  the 
windows. 

*'  A  word,  O'Malley,  before  you  go.  I've 
arranged  a  little  plan  for  you;   mind,  I 
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shall  insist  upon  obedience.  They'll  make 
some  difficulty  about  your  remaining  here, 
80  that  I  have  appointed  you  one  of  our 
extra  aides-de-camp.  That  will  free  you 
from  all  trouble,  and  I  shall  not  be  very 
exacting  in  ray  demands  upon  you.  You 
must,  however,  commence  your  duties  to- 
day, and,  as  we  dine  at  seven  precisely,  I 
shall  expiect  you.  I  am  aware  oi  your  wish 
to  stay  in  Lisbon,  my  boy,  ana,  if  all  I 
hear  be  true,  congratulate  you  sincerely; 
but  more  of  this  another  time,  and  so 
good-by."  So  saying,  he  shook  my  hand 
once  more,  warmly  ;  and,  without  well 
feeling  how  ok  why,  I  found  myself  in  the 
street 

The  last  few  words  Sir  George  had 
spoken  threw  a  gloom  over  all  my  thoughts. 
I  saw  at  once  that  the  report  Fower  had 
alluded  to  had  gained  currency  at  Lisbon. 
Sir  George  believed  it ;  doubtless,  Lucy, 
too  ;  and,  forgetting  in  an  instant  all  the 
emulative  ardor  that  so  lately  stirred  my 
heart,  I  took  my  path  beside  the  river,  and 
sauntered  slowly  along,  lost  in  my  reflec- 
tions. 

I  had  walked  for  above  an  hour,  before 
paying  any  attention  to  the  path  I  follow- 
ed. Mechanically,  as  it  were,  retreating 
from  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  city,  1 
wandered  toward  the  country.  My  thoughts 
fixed  but  upon  one  tlicme,  I  had  neither 
ears  nor  eyes  for  aught  around  me  ;  the 
great  difficulty  of  my  present  position  now 
appearing  to  me  in  this  light — my  attach- 
ment to  Lucy  Dashwood,  unrequitted  and 
unreturned  as  I  felt  it,  did  not  permit  of 
my  rebutting  any  report  which  might  have 
reached  her  concerning  Donna  Inez.  I 
had  no  right,  no  claim  to  suppose  her  suf- 
ficiently interested  about  me  to  listen  to 
such  an  explanation,  had  I  even  the  op- 
portunity to  make  it.  One  tiling  was  thus 
clear  to  me, — all  my  hopes  had  ended  in 
that  quarter  ;  and,  as  this  conclusion  sank 
into  my  mind,  a  species  of  dogged  resolu- 
tion to  brave  my  fortune  crept  upon  me, 
which  only  waited  the  first  moment  of  my 
meeting  her  to  overthrow  and  destroy  for- 
ever. 

Meanwhile  I  walked  on  ;  now  rapidly, 
as  some  momentary  rush  of  passionate  ex- 
citement ;  now  slowly,  as  some  depressing 
and  gloomy  notion  succeeded  ;  when  sud- 
denly my  path  was  arrested  by  a  long  file 
of  bullock  cars  wiiich  blocked  up  the  way. 
Some  cliance  squabble  had  arisen  among 
the  drivers,  and,  to  avoid  the  crowd  and 
collision,  I  turned  into  a  gateway  which 
opened  beside  me,  and  soon  found  myself 
in  a  lawn  handsomely  planted,  and  adorned 
w^ith  flowering  shrubs  and  ornamental  trees. 


In  the  half-dreamy  state  my  musingB 
had  brought  me  to,  I  struggled  to  recoDect 
why  the  aspect  of  the  jplace  did  not  seem 
altogether  new.  My  thoughts  were,  how- 
ever, far  away  ;  now  blending  some  mem- 
ory of  my  distant  home  with  scenes  of  bat- 
tle and  bloodshed,  or  resting  upon  my  first 
interview  with  her  whose  chance  word, 
carelessly  and  lightly  spoken,  had  written 
the  story  of  my  life.  From  this  reverie  I 
was  rudely  awakened  by  a  rustling  noiM  ' 
in  the  trees  behind  nie,  and,  before  1  coaM 
turn  my  head,  the  two  fore-paws  of  a  large 
stag-hound  were  planted  upon  my  shom- 
ders,  while  the  open  mouth  and  panting 
tongue  were  close  beside  my  face.  Sly  day- 
dream was  dispelled  quick  as  lightning;  it 
was  Juan  himself,  the  favorite  dog  of  the 
Senhora,  who  gave  me  this  rude  welcome^ 
and  who  now,  by  a  thousand  wild  gestures 
and  bounding  caresses,  seemed  to  do  the 
honors  of  his  house.  There  was  something 
so  like  home  in  these  joyful  greetings,  that 
I  vielded  myself  at  once  his  prisoner,  and 
followed,  or  rather  was  accompanied  by 
him  toward  the  villa. 

Of  course,  sooner  or  later,  I  should  have 
called  upon  my  kind  friends ;   then  why 
not  now,  when  chance  had  already  brought 
me  so  near  ?    Besides,  if  I  held  to  my  re- 
solution, which  I  meant  to  do — of  retmns 
to  some  ouiet  and  sequestered  cottage  till 
my  healtli  was  restored — the  opnortnnity 
mi^ht   not   readily  present    itself   again. 
This  line  of  argument  perfectly  satisfied 
my  reason,  while  a  strong  feeling  of  some- 
thing like  curiosity  piqued  me  to  proceed, 
and,    before    many    minutes    elapsed,    I 
reached  the  house.     The  door,  as  usual, 
lay  wide  o])en,  and  the  ample  hall,  fur- 
nished like  a  sitting-room,  had  its  custom- 
ary litter  of  books,  music,  and  flowers  scat- 
tered upon  the  tables.    My  friend  Juan, 
however,  suffered  mo  not  to  linger  here^ 
but,  rushing  furiously  at  a  door  before  n^i 
began  a  vigorous  attack  for  admittance. 

As  I  knew  this  to  be  the  drawing-room, 
I  opened  the  door  and  walked  in,  but  no 
one  was  to  be  seen ;  a  half-open  book  lay 
upon  an  ottoman,  and  a  fan,  which  I  re- 
cognized as  an  old  acquaintimco,  was  beside 
it,  but  the  owner  was  absent. 

I  sat  down,  resolved  to  wait  patiently  for 
her  coming,  without  any  announcement  of 
my  being  there.  I  was  not  sorry,  indeed, 
to  have  some  moments  to  collect  ny 
thoughts,  and  restore  my  erring  faculties 
to  something  like  order. 

As  I  looked  about  the  room,  it  seemed 
as  if  I  had  been  there  but  yesterday.  The 
folding-doors  lay  open  to  the  garden,  just 
as  I  had  seen  them  last ;  and,  save  that 
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the  floven  seemed  f ewer,  and  thdse  which 
remained  of  a  dark^  and  more  somber 
tinty  all  seemed  unchanged.  There  lay 
the  guitar,  to  whose  thrilling  chords  my 
heart  bad  bounded ;  there,  the  drawing 
over  which  I  had  bent  in  admiring  plea« 
sure,  suggesting  some  tints  of  light  o^ 
shadow,  aa  the  fairy  fingers  traced  them ; 
every  chair  was  known  to  me/  and  I  greet- 
ed them  as  things  I  cared  for. 

While  thus  I  scanned  each  object  around 
mO)  I  was  struck  by  a  little  china  vase, 
whioh,  unlike  its  other  brethren,  contained 
a  bouquet  of  dead  and  faded  flowers ;  the 
blood  rushed  to  my  cheek  ;  I  started  up  ; 
it  was  one  I  had  myself  presented  to  her 
the  day  before  we  parted.  It  was  in  that 
same  vase  I  placed  it ;  the  verj  table,  too, 
stood  in  the  same  position  beside  that  nar* 
row  whidow.  What  a  rush  of  thoughts 
came  pouring  on  me  I  And  oh  !  shdl  I 
confess  it  ?  how  deeply  did  such  a  mute 
testimony  of  remembrance  speak  to  my 
heart,  at  the  moment  that  I  felt  myself  un- 
loved and  uncM-ed  for  by  another  I  I  walk- 
ed hurriedly  up  and  down  ;  a  maze  of  con- 
flicting resolves  combating  in  my  mind, 
while  one  thought  evei*  recurred- — '*  Would 
that  I  had  not  come  there  ! ''  and  yet,  af- 
ter all,  it  may  mean  nothing ;  some  piece 
of  passing  coquetry,  which  she  will  be  the 
very  first  to  laugh  at»  I  remember  how 
she  spoke  of  poor  Howard ;  what  folly  to 
take  it  otherwise  !  '^  Be  it  so,  then,"  said 
I,  half  aloud  ;  '^and  now  for  my  part  of 
the  game  ; "  and  with  this  I  took  from  my 
pocket  the  li^ht  blue  scarf  she  had  given 
me  the  mornmg  we  parted,  and,  throwing 
it  over  my  shoulder,  prepared  to  peiiorm 
my  part  in  what  I  had  fully  persuaded  my- 
self to  be  a  comedy.^  The  time,  however^ 
passed  on,  and  she  came  not ;  a  thousand 
nigh-flown  Portuguese  phrases  had  time  to 
be  conned  over  again  and  again  by  me,  and 
I  had  abundant  leisure  to  enact  my  coming 
part ;  but  still  the  curtain  did  not  rise. 
As  the  day  was  wearing,  I  resolved  at  last 
to  write  a  few  lines,  expressive  of  my  re- 
gret at  not  meeting  her,  and  promising 
myself  an  early  opportunity  of  paying  my 
respects  under  more  fortunate  circumstan- 
ces. I  sat  down  accordingly,  and,  drawing 
the  paper  toward  me,  began,  in  a  mixture 
of  French  and  Portuguese,  as  it  happened, 
to  indite  my  billet. 

'*  Senhora  Inez  '^ — ^no— '*  Ma  ch^re  Ma- 
demoiselle Inez  "—confound  it,  that's  too 
intimate;  well,  here  goes — ''Monsieur 
O'Malley  presente  see  respects  " — ^that  will 
never  do;  and,  then,  after  twenty  other 
abortive  attempts,  I  began  thoughtlessly 
sketching  heads  upon  the  paper^and  serilh 
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Ming  with  wonderful  facility  in  fifty  differ* 
eat  ways — *'  Ma  charmante  amie — Ma  plus 
ch^re  Inez,"  etc.,  and  in  this  most  useful 
and  profitable  occupation  did  I  pass  anoth- 
er half  hour. 

How  long  I  should  have  persisted  in  such 
an  employment  it  is  difiicult  to  say,  had 
not  an  incident  intervened,  which  sudden* 
ly  but  most  effectually  put  an  end  to  it* 
As  the  circumstance  is  one  which,  however 
little  striking  in  itself,  had  the  greatest  and 
most  lasting  influence  upon  my  future  ca^ 
reer,  I  shall,  perhaps,  be  excused  in  devot- 
ing another  cnapter  to  its  recital 


CHAPTBB  LXXVII. 

A  pLtAsiogr  PssDicAMDrr. 

As  I  sat  vainly  endeavoring  to  fix  upon 
some  suitable  and  appropriate  epithet  by 
which  to  commence  my  note,  my  back  waa 
turned  toward  the  door  of  the  ^rden  ; 
and  so  occupied  was  I  in  my  meditatipns» 
that,  even  had  any  one  entered  at  the  time, 
in  all  probability  I  should  not  have  per* 
ceived  it  At  length,  however,  I  was 
aroused  from  my  study  by  a  burst  of 
laughter,  whose  girlish  joyousness  was  not. 
ouite  new  to  me.  I  knew  it  well ;  it  was 
the  Senhora  herself ;  and  the  next  moment 
I  heard  her  voice. 

''  I  tell  you,  I'm  quite  certain  I  saw  his 
face  in  the  mirror  as  I  passed.  Oh,  how 
delightful  I  and  you'll  be  charmed  with 
him ;  so,  mind,  you  must  not  steal  him 
from  me  ;  I  shall  never  forrive  you  if  you 
do ;  and  look,  only  look  I  Tie  has  got  the 
blue  scarf  I  gave  him  when  he  marched  to 
the  Douro." 

While  I  perceived  that  I  was  myself  seen, 
I  could  see  nothing  of  the  speaker,  and^ 
wishing  to  hear  something  further,  appear- 
ed more  than  ever  occupied  in  the  writing 
before  me. 

What  her  companion  replied  I  could 
not,  however,  eaten,  but  only  guess  at  its 
import  by  the  Senhora's  answer. 

^^  Fi  done  I — ^I  really  am  very  fond  of 
him ;  but,  never  fear,  I  shall  be  as  stately 
as  a  que^n.  You  shall  see  how  meekly  he 
will  kiss  my  hand,  and  with  what  unbend- 
ing reserve  I'll  receive  him." 

*  indeed!"  thought  I;  "mayhap.  Til 
mar  your  plot  a  little ;  but  let  us  listen." 

Again  her  friend  spoke,  but  too  low  to 
be  heard. 

'^It  is  so  provoking,"  continued  Inez; 
'^I  never  can  remem^ber  names,  and  his 
wan  something   too  absurd^  but,  nevex 
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mind,  I  shall  make  him  a  grandco  of  Por- 
tugal. Well,  but  come  along,  I  long  to 
present  him  to  yon." 

Here  a  gentle  struggle  seemed  to  ensne ; 
for  I  heard  the  Senhora  coaxingly  entreat 
her,  while  her  companion  steadily  resisted. 

*'  I  know  very  well  you  think  I  shall  be 
so  silly,  and  perhaps  wrong ;  eh,  is  it  not 
80  ?  but  you're  quite  mistaken.  You'll  be 
surprised  at  my  cold  and  dignified  manner. 
I  snail  draw  myself  proudly  up,  thus,  and 
oonrtesying  deeply,  say,  *  Monsieur,  j'ai 
rhonneur  de  vous.  saluer.'  " 

A  laugh  twice  as  mirthful  as  before  in« 
terrupted  her  account  of  herself,  while  I 
could  hear  the  tones  of  her  friend  evidently 
in  expostulation. 

"  Well  then,  to  be  sure,  you  are  provok- 
ing, but  you  really  promise  to  follow  me. 
Be  it  so ;  then  give  me  that  moss-rose. 
How  you  have  fluttered  me  ;  now  for  it ! " 

So  saying,  I  heard  her  foot  upon  the 
gravel,  and  the  next  instant  u])on  the 
marble  step  of  the  door.  There  is  some- 
thinj^  in  expectation  that  sets  the  heart 
beating,  ana  mine  throbbed  against  my 
side,  1  waited,  however,  till  she  enterecf, 
before  lifting  my  head,  and  then  springing 
suddenly  up,  witli  one  bound  clas})ed  her 
in  my  arms,  and  pressing  my  lips  upon  her 
roseate  cheek,  said, 

**  Ma  cliarmanie  amie!  "  To  disengage 
herself  from  me,  and  to  spring  suddenly 
back,  was  her  first  effort ;  to  burst  into  an 
immoderate  fit  of  laughing,  licr  second  ; 
her  cheek  was,  however,  covered  with  a 
deep  blush,  and  I  already  repented  that 
my  malice  had  gone  so  far. 

"Pardon,  Mademoiselle," said  I,  in  af- 
fected innocence,  "  if  I  have  so  far  forgot- 
ten myself  as  to  assume  a  habit  of  my  own 
country  to  a  stmnger." 

A  half-angry  toss  of  the  head  was  her 
only  reply,  and,  turning  toward  the  gar- 
den, she  called  to  her  friend : 

'*  Come  here,  dearest,  and  instruct  my 
ignorance  upon  your  national  customs; 
but  first  Jet  me  present  to  you — I  never 

know    his  name — the  Chevalier  de  

What  is  it?" 

The  glass  door  opened  as  she  spoke ;  a 
tall  and  graceful  figure  entered,  and,  turn- 
ing sudclenly  round,  show^ed  me  the  fea- 
tures of  Lucy  Dash  wood.  We  both  stood 
opposite  each  other,  each  mute  with  amaze- 
ment. Mff  feelings  let  me  not  attempt  to 
convey ;  shame,  for  the  fii*st  moment 
stronger  than  aught  cLse,  sent  tlie  blood 
rushing  to  my  face  and  temples,  and  the 
next  I  was  cold  and  pole  as  death.  As  for 
her,  I  cannot  guess  at  what  passed  in  her 
mind.    She  conrtesyed  deeply  to  me^  and 


with  a  half-smile  of    soaroe    recognition 

Sassed  by  me,  and  walked  toward  a  win- 
ow. 

"  Coinme  vous  ites  ainiable!**  said  the 
lively  Portuguese,  who  comprehended  little 
of  this  dumb  show  ;  "  here  haTe  I  been 
flattering  myself  what  friends  you'd  be  the 
very  moment  you  meet,  and  now  yonll 
not  even  look  at  each  other.'' 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  situation 
was  every  instant  growing  more  and  more 
embarrassing ;  nothing  but  downright  d- 
frontery  could  get  through  with  it  now; 
and  never  did  a  man's  heart  more  fail  him 
than  did  mine  at  this  conjuncture  I 
made  the  effort,  however,  and  stammoed 
out  certain  unmeaning  common-plaoOi 
Inez  replied,  and  I  felt  myself  conversing 
with  the  headlong  recklessness  of  one 
marching  to  a  scaffold,  a  coward^s  fear  it 
his  heart,  while  he  essayed  to  seem  carelea 
and  indifferent. 

Anxious  to  reach  what  I  esteemed  safe 
ground,  I  gladly  adverted  to  the  campaign; 
and  at  last,  hurried  on  by  the  impulse  to 
cover  my  embarrassment,  was  describing 
some    skirmish   with  a  French    outpost 
Without  intending,  I  had  succeeded  in  ex- 
citing the  Senhora'e  interest,  and  she  lis- 
tened with  sparkling  eye  and  parted  lips 
to  the  description  oi  a  sweeping  charge  m 
which  a  square  was  broken,  and  several 
prisoners  carried  off.     Warming  with  the 
eager  avidity  of  her  attention,  I  grew  my- 
self more  excited,  when  just  ns  my  narra- 
tive ixiached  its  climax.  Miss  Dashwood 
walked  gently  toward  the  bell,  rang  it,  and 
ordered  licr  carriage.     The  tone  of  perfect 
nojicltalance  of  the  whole  proceeding  struck 
me  dumb  :  I  faltered,  stammered,  nesitat- 
ed,  and  was  silent     Donna  Inez  tamed 
from  one  to  the  other  of  us  with  a  look  of 
unfeigned  astonishment,  and  I  heard  her 
mutter  to  herself  something  like  a  reflec- 
tion upon  *' national  eccentricities."   Hap- 
pily, however,  her  attention  was  now  ex- 
clusively turned  toward  her  friend,  and 
while  assisting  her  to  shawl,  and  extortini 
innumerable  promises  of  an  early  visitil 
got  a  momentary  reprieve ;  the  canjage 
drew  up  also,  ana,  as  the  gravel  flew  rigEt 
and  left  beneath  the  horses'  feet,  the  veij 
noise  and  bustle  relieved  me. 

^'  Adios/^^  then  said  Inez,  as  she  kisied 
her  for  the  last  time,  while  she  motioned 
to  me  to  escort  her  to  her  carriage.  I  nd- 
vanced — stopped — made  another  atepfw^ 
ward,  and  again  grew  irresolute  ;  bat  Mm 
Dashwood  speedily  terminated  thedUHenl- 
ty ;  for,  making  me  a  formal  courtesy,  ^ 
declined  my  scarce-proffered  attention,  and 
left  the  roonu 
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As  she  did  so,  I  percei^d  that,  on  pass- 
ing the  table,  her  ejes  fell  tipon  the  paper 
I  nad  been  scribbling  over  so  long,  and  I 
thought  that  for  an  instant  an  expression 
of  ineffable  scorn  seemed  to  pass  across  her 
featnres>  save  which — and  perhaps  even  in 
this  I  was  mistaken — her  manner  was  per- 
fectly calm,  easy,  and  indifferent. 

Scarce  had  the  carriage  rolled  from  the 
door,  when  the  Senhora,  throwing  herself 
nponachair,  clapped  her  hands  in  childish 
ecstasy,  while  she  fell  into  a  fit  of  laughing 
that  I  thought  would  never  have  an  end. 
**Such  a  scene?"  cried  she;  "I  would 
not  have  lost  it  for  the  world  :  what  cordi- 
ality !  what  emprsisemeni  to  form  acquain- 
tance !  I  shall  never  forget  it,  Monsieur 
le  Chevalier;  your  national  customs  seem 
to  run  sadly  in  extremes.  One  would  have 
thought  you  deadly  enemies ;  and  poor 
me !  after  a  thousand  delightful  plans 
about  you  both." 

As  sue  ran  on  thus,  scarce  able  to  con- 
trol her  mirth  at  each  sentence,  I  walked 
the  room  with  impatient  strides,  now,  re- 
solving to  hasten  after  the  carriage,  stop 
it,  exi^ain  in  a  few  words  how  all  had  hap- 
pened, and  then  fly  from  her  forever  ; 
then,  the  remembrance  of  her  cold,  impas- 
sive look  crossed  me,  and  I  thought  that 
one  bold  leap  into  the  Tf^s  might  be  the 
shortest  and  easiest  solution  to  all  my  mis- 
eries ;  perfect  abasement,  thorough  self- 
contempt  had  broken  all  my  courage,  and 
I  could  have  cried  like  a  child.  What  I 
said,  or  how  I  comforted  myself  after,  I 
know  not ;  but  my  first  consciousness  came 
to  me  as  I  felt  myself  running  at  the  top 
of  my  speed  far  upon  the  roaa  toward  Lis- 
bon. 


CHAPTER  LXXVIIL 

THB  DimfEE. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  I  had  lit- 
tle inclination  to  keep  xny  pix>mise  of  din- 
ing that  day  with  Sir  George  Dashwood. 
However,  there  was  nothing  else  for  it ; 
the  die  was  cast — my  prospects  as  regarded 
Lucy  were  ruined  forever.  We  were  not, 
we  never  could  be  anything  to  each  other ; 
and  as  for  me,  the  sooner!  braved  my  al- 
tered fortunes  the  better;  and,  after  all, 
why  should  I  call  them  altered.  She  evi- 
dently never  had  cared  for  me ;  and  even 
supposing  that  my  fervent  declaration  of 
attachment  had  interested  her,  the  appa- 
rent duplicity  and  falseness  of  my  late 
conduct  c6ula  only  fall  the  more  heavily 
upon  me. 


I  endeavored  to  philosophise  myself  into 
calmness  and  indifference.  One  by  one  I 
exhausted  every  argument  for  xny  defense, 
which,  however  ingeniously  put  forwaiid, 
brought  no  oomfott  to  my  own  conscience. 
I  pleaded  the  unerring  devotion  of  my 
heart — ^the  uprightness  o^  my  motives-^ 
and  when  called  on  for  the  proofs — alas  ! 
except  the  blue  scarf  I  wore  in  memory  of 
anotner,  and  my  absurd  conduct  at  the 
villa,  I  had  none.  From  the  ciirrent  gos- 
sip of  Lisbon,  down  to  my  own  disgraceful 
folly,  all — all  was  a^inst  me:  • 

Honesty  of  intention — ^rectitude  of  par- 

Eose,  may  be,  doubtless  they  are,  admira- 
le  supports  to  a  rightly  constituted  mind  ; 
but  even  then  they  must  come  suppoited 
by  such  claims  to  probability  as  make  the 
injured  man  feel  he  has  not  lost  the  sym- 
pathy of  all  his  fellows.  Now,  t  had  none 
of  these,  had  even  my  temperament,  bro- 
ken by  sickness  and  harassed  by  unlucky 
conjectures,  permitted  my  appreciating 
them. 

I  endeavored  to  call  my  wounded  pride 
to  my  aid,  and  thought  over  the  elance  of 
haughty  disdain  she  gave  me  as  she  passed 
on  to  her  carriage ;  but  even  this  turned 
against  me,  and  a  humiliating  sense  of  my 
own  degraded  position  sank  deeply  into  my 
heart  "  This  impression  at  least,''  thought 
I,  "  must  be  effaced.  I  cannot  permit  her 
to  believe — " 

"  His  Excellency  is  waiting  dinner,  sir,'* 
said  a  lackey,  introducing  a  finely  pow- 
dered head  gently  within  the  door.  I 
looked  at  my  watch,  it  was  eight  o'clock  ; 
so,  snatching  my  sabre  and  shocked  at  my 
delay,  I  hastily  lollowed  the  servant  down 
stairs,  and  thus  at  once  cut  short  my  de- 
liberations. 

The  man  must  be  but  Httle  observant,  or 
deeply  sunk  in  his  own  reveries,  who,  ar- 
riving half  an  hour  too  late  for  dinner, 
fails  to  detect  in  the  faces  of  the  assembled 
and  expectant  guests  a  very  palpable  ex- 
pression of  discontent  and  displeasure.  It 
18  truly  a  moment  of  awkwardness,  and  one 
in  which  few  are  found  to  manage  with 
success  ;  tlie  blushing,  hesitating:,  blunder^ 
ing  apology  of  the  absent  man,  is  scarcely 
better  than  the  ill-affected  surprise  of  the 
more  practiced  offender.  The  bashfulness 
of  the  one  is  as  distasteful  as  the  cool  im- 
pertinence of  the  other ;  both  are  so  tho- 
roughly out  of  place,  for  we  lire  thinking  of 
neither ;  our  thoughts  are  wanderine^  to 
cold  soups  and  rechanffM  p&tes,  and' we 
neither  care  for  nor  estimate  the  cauee>  but 
satisfy  our  spleen  by  cunfing  the  ottender. 

Hai>pily  for  me  1  was  clad  in  a  triple  in- 
sensitnlity  to  such  feelings,  and  With  an 
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air  of  most  perfect  unconstraint  and  com- 
posure walked  into  a  drawing-room  where 
about  twenty  persons  were  busily  discuss- 
ing what  peculiar  amiability  in  my  charac- 
ter could  compensate  for  my  present  con- 
duct. 

''  At  last,  O'Mallcy,  at  last  I "  said  Sir 
George.  "  WJiy,  my'  duar  boy,  how  very 
late  you  are  ! '' 

I  muttered  sometliing  about  a  long  walk 
— distance  from  Lisbon,  etc. 

"  Ah  !  that  was  it.  I  was  right,  j'ou 
see!"  said  an  old  lady  in  a  spangled  tur- 
ban, as  slio  whispered  sometliing  to  her 
friend  beside  her,  whoapi)eared  excessively 
shocked  at  the  information  conveyed ; 
while  a  fat,  round-faced  little  general,  after 
eyeing  me  steadily  through  his  glass,  ex- 
pressed a  sotlo  voce  wish  that  I  was  upon 
his  staff.  I  felt  my  cheek  reddening  at  the 
moment,  and  stared  around  me  like  one 
whose  trials  were  becoming  downright  in- 
sufferable, when  happily  dinner  was  an- 
nounced, and  terminated  my  embarrass- 
ment. 

As  the  party  filed  past,  I  perceived  that 
Miss  Dashwood  was  not  amongst  them  ; 
and,  with  a  heart  relieved  fur  the  moment 
by  the  circumstance,  and  inventing  a  hun- 
dred conjectures  to  account  for  it,  I  fol- 
lowed with  the  aides-de-camp  and  the  staff 
to  the  dinner-room. 

The  temperament  is  very  Irish,  I  believe, 
which  renders  a  man  so  elastic  that,  from 
the  extreme  of  depression  to  tlie  very 
climax  of  high  sj)irits,  tiiere  is  but  one 
spring.  To  tiiis  I  myself  jdead  guilty,  and 
thus,  scarcely  was  I  freed  from  the  embar- 
rassment which  a  meeting  with  Lucy  Dasli- 
wood  must  have  caused,  when  my  heart 
bounded  with  lightness. 

When  the  ladies  withdrew,  the  events  of 
the  campaign  became  the  subject  of  con- 
versation, and  upon  these,  very  much  to 
my  astonishment,  I  found  myself  consult- 
ed as  an  authoritv.  The  Doiiro,  from 
some  fortunate  circumstance,  had  given  me 
a  reputation  I  never  dreamed  uf,  and  I 
heard  my  opinions  quoted  u])on  topics  of 
which  my  standing  as  an  oltioer  and  my 
rank  in  the  service  could  nut  imply  a  very 
extended  observation.  Power  was  absent 
on  duty  ;  and,  happily  for  my  supremacv, 
the  company  consisted  entirely  of  generals 
in  the  commissariat,  or  new  arrivals  from 
England,  all  of  whom  knew  still  less  than 
myself. 

What  will  not  icod  chainimgne  and  flat- 
tery do  ?  Singly,  they  are  strong  impulses; 
combined,  their  power  is  irresistible.  I 
now  heard  for  the  lirst  time  that  our  great 
leader  had  been  elevated  to  the  peeraj^o  by 


the  title  of  Lord  Wellington,  and  I  ss- 
cerely  believe — however  now  I  may  smile  at 
the  confession — that,  ut  the  moment,  I  felt 
more  elation  at  tlie  circumstance  tlian  he 
did.  The  glorious  sensation  of  being  in 
any  way,  no  matter  how  remotely,  linked 
with  the  career  of  thoso  whose  path  is  a 
high  one,  and  whoso  destinies  are  cast  for 
great  events,  thrilled  through  me;  and,  in 
all  the  warmth  of  my  admiration  and  pride 
for  our  great  captain,  a  secret  pleasure 
stirred  within  mo  as  I  whisjKjred  to  my- 
self, *'  And  I,  too,  am  a  soldier  !  '* 

1  fear  me,  that  very  littlo  flattery  is  suf- 
ficient to  turn  the  head  of  a  young*  roan  of 
eighteen  ;  and  if  I  yielded  to  the  ''pleasant 
incense,"  let  my  apology  be,  that  I  was  not 
used  to  it ;  and,  lastfv',  let  me  avow,  if  I 
did  get  tipsv — I  liked'  the  liquor.  And 
why  not  ?  It  is  the  only  tipple  I  know  of 
that  leaves  no  headache  the  next  morningi 
to  ])unish  you  for  the  glories  of  the  past 
night.  It  may,  like  all  other  strong  pota- 
tions, it  is  true,  induce  you  to  make  a  fool 
of  yourself  when  under  its  influence ;  but 
like  the  nitrous  oxido  gas,  its  effects  are 
piissing,  and  as  the  pleasure  is  an  ecstasj 
for  the  time,  and  vour  constitution  none 
the  worse  when  it  is  over,  I  really  see  no 
harm  in  it. 

Then  the  beneOts  are  manifest ;  for  while 
he  who  gives  becomes  never  the  poorer  for 
his  benevolence,  the  receiver  is  made  rich 
indeed.  It  nnitters  littlo  that  some  dear, 
kind  friend  is  i-eady  with  his  bitt<ir  draught, 
to  remedy  what  he  is  pleased  to  cidl  its  un- 
wholesome sweetness ;  you  betake  yourself 
with  only  the  more  pleasure  to  the  **  bless- 
ed elixir,"  whose  fascinations  neither  the 
povertv  of  your  pocket  nor  the  penury  of 
your  train  can  withstand,  ana  by  the 
magic  of  whose  spell  vou  are  great  and 
crifted.  '*  Vive  la  bamtelle!''  saith  the 
Frenchman.  "Long  live  Flattery  I"  say 
I,  come  from  what  quarter  it  will ;  the 
only  wealth  of  the  poor  man, — the  only  re 
ward  of  the  unknown  one ;  the  arm  that 
supports  us  in  failure,  —  the  hand  tliat 
crowns  us  in  success  ;  the  comforter  in  our 
allliction, — the  gay  companion  in  our  hours 
of  pleasure  ;  the  lullaby  of  the  infant.— 
the  staff  of  old  age  ;  the  secret  treasure  ve 
lock  up  in  our  own  hearts,  and  which  ever 
grows  greater  as  we  count  it  over,  Lelffl* 
not  be  told  that  the  coin  is  fictitious,  and 
the  gold  not  genuine  ;  its  clink  is  as  mu- 
sical to  the  ear  as  though  it  bore  the  laFt 
impression  of  the  mint,  and  Fm  not  the 
man  to  ciist  an  aspersion  n-pon  its  value. 

This  little  digression,  however  seeming* 
ly  out  of  place,  may  servo  to  illustrate 
what  it  might  be  difficult  to  convey  in 
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other  wordfi,^-niimel3r9  that  if  CharleB 
O'Malley  became,  in  his  own  estimation^  a 
Tory  coiisfdorable  personage  that  day  at 
dinner,  the  fault  lay  not  entirely  with  him- 
self, but  with  his  f  riendSi  who  told  him  he 
was  snoh.  In  fact,  my  »x>d  reader,  I  was 
the  lion  of  the  party,-^the  man  who  saved 
Labord^-^'who  charged  through  a  brigade 
of  gnnsy  —  who  performed  feats  which 
newspapers  quoted,  though  he  never  heard 
of  them  himself.  At  no  time  is  a  man  so 
successful  in  society  as  when  his  reputa- 
tion heralds  him,  and  it  needs  but  little 
conversational  eloquence  to  talk  well,  if 
you  have  but  a  willing  and  ready  auditory. 
Of  mine,  I  could  certainly  not  complain  ; 
and  as,  drinking  deeply,  I  poured  forth  a 
whole  tide  of  campaigning  recital,  I  saw 
the  old  colonels  of  reeruiting  districts  ex- 
changing looks  of  wonder  and  admiration 
with  officers  of  the  ordnance,  while  Sir 
Oeorge  himself,  evidently  pleased  at  my 
dibut,  went  back  to  an  early  period  of  our 
acquaintance,  and  related  tne  rescue  of  his 
daughter  in  Galway. 

In  an  instant,  the  whole  current  of  my 
thoughts  was  changed.  My  tirst  meeting 
with  Lucy,  my  boynood's  dream  of  ambi- 
tion, my  plighted  faith,  my  thought  of  our 
last  parting  in  Dublin,  when,  in  a  moment 
of  excited  madness,  I  told  my  tale  of  love. 
I  remembered  her  downcast  look,  as,  her 
cheek  now  flushing,  now  growing  pale,  she 
ti'embled  while  I  spoke.  I  thought  of 
her,  as  in  the  crash  of  battle  her  image 
flashed  across  my  brain,  and  made  me  feel 
a  rush  of  chivalrous  enthusiasm  to  win 
her  heart  by  "doughty  deeds.*' 

I  forgot  all  around  and  about  me.  My 
head  reeled,  the  wine,  the  excitement,  my 
long  previous  illness,  all  pressed  upon  me ; 
and,  as  my  temples  throbbed  loudly  and 
painfully,  a  chaotic  rush  of  discordant, 
ill-connected  ideas  flitted  across  my  mind. 
There  seemed  some  stir  and  confusion  in 
the  room,  but  why  or  wherefore  I  could 
not  think,  nor  could  I  recall  my  scattered 
senses,  till  Sir  Oeorge  Dashwood's  voice 
roused  me  once  again  to  consciousness. 

**We  are  /joing  to  have  some  coffee, 
O'Malley.  Miss  Dashwood  expects  us  in 
the  drawing*room.  You  have  not  seen  her 
yet?" 

I  know  not  my  reply ;  but  he  continued  : 
*'  She  has  some  letters  for  you,  I  think." 
I  muttered  something,  and  suffered  him 
to  pass  on;  no  sooner  had  he  done  so, 
however,  than  I  turned  toward  the  door, 
and  rushed  into  the  street.  The  cold 
night  air  suddenly  recalled  me  to  myself, 
and  I  stood  for  a  moment,  endeavoring  to 
collect  myself ;  as  I  did  so,  a  servant  stop- 


ped, and,  saluting  me,  presented  me  with 
a  letter.  For  a  second,  a  cold  chill  came 
over  me ;  I  knew  not  what  fear  beset  me. 
The  letter  I  at  last  remembered  must  be 
that  one  alluded  to  by  Sir  Qeorge,  so  I 
took  it  in  silence,  and  walked  on. 


CHAPTER  LXXIX.    ' 

THE  LZTTBB. 

As  I  hurried  to  my  quarters,  I  made  a 
hundred  guesses  from  whom  the  letter 
could  have  come  ;  a  kind  of  presentiment 
told  me  that  it  bore,  in  some  measure, 
upon  the  present  crisis  of  mjr  life,  and  I 
burned  witn  anxiety  to  read  it.    * 

No  sooner  had  I  reached  the  iiffht,  than 
all  my  hopes  on  this  head  vanisned ;  the 
envelone  bore  the  well-known  name  of  my 
old  coilego  chum,  Frank  Webber,  and  none 
could,  at  the  moment,  have  more  com- 
pletely dispelled  all  chance  of  interesting 
me.  I  threw  it  from  me  with  disappoint- 
ment, and  sat  moodily  down  to  brood  over 
my  fate. 

At  length,  however,  and  almost  without 
knowing  it,  I  drew  the  kmp  toward  me, 
and  broKe  the  seal.  The  reader  being  al- 
r^y  acquainted  with  my  amiable  friend, 
there  is  the  less  indiscretion  in  commu- 
nicating the  contents,  which  ran  thus : 

**  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  No.  3. 
"Oct.  5, 1810. 

"  Mt  dear  O'Malley, — Nothing  short 
of  your  death  and  burial,  with  or  without 
military  honors,  can  possibly  excuse  your 
very  disgraceful  neglect  of  your  old  friends 
here.  Nesbitt  has  never  heard  of  you, 
neither  has  Smith.  Ottle^  swears  never  to 
have  seen  your  handwriting,  save  on  the 
back  of  a  protested  bill.  You  have  totally 
forgotten  ma,  and  the  Dean  informs  me 
that  you  have  never  condescended  a  single 
line  to  him ;  which  latter  inquiry  on  my 
part  nearly  cost  me  a  rustication. 

**  A  hundred  conjectures  to  account  for 
your  silence — a  new  feature  in  you  since 
you  were  here — ^are  aBoat.  Some  assert 
that  your  soldiering  has  turned  your  head, 
and  that  you  are  above  cori-espondiug  with 
civilians.  Your  friends,  however,  who 
know  you  better,  and  value  your  worth, 
think  otherwise  ;  and  having  seen  a  para- 
graph about  a  certain  O'Malley  being  tried 
by  court-martial  for  stealing  a  goose,  and 
maltreating  the  Woman  that  owned  it,  as^ 
cribe  your  not  writing  to  other  motives. 
Do,  in  any  case,  relieve  our  minds  ;  say,  is 
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it  yourself,  or  only  a  relative  that's  men- 
tioned ? 

"  Herbert  came  over  from  London  with  a 
long  story  about  your  doini^  wonderful 
thinpjj? — capturinp^  cannon  and  general  offi 


remarkable  discovery.  Our  chambers— I 
call  them  ours  for  old  association  sake— 
are,  vou  may  rememy)er,  in  the  Old  Square. 
Well,  I  have  been  fortunate  cnoneh,  with- 
in the  very  precincts  of  my  own  dwelling, 


cers  by  scores — but  devil  a  word  of  it  is  ex-  j  to  contribute  a  very  wonderful  fact  to  the 
taut;  and  if  you  liave  really  coiiiniittod  tlie^ic  \  history  of  the  University  ;  alone — unas- 
acts,  they  have  Mnisused  the  kin,i;:'s  pros.-?  i  sisted — unaided,  I  labored  at 


at  my  discovenr. 
damnably,'  for  neither  in  the  Timvft  nor  I  Few  can  estimate  the  pleasure  I  felt — t£e 
the  Post  are  you  beard  of.  Answer  ibis  |  fame  and  reputation  I  antici^uited.  I  drew 
point,  and  say  also  if  you  have  got  ])romo-  \  up  a  little  memoir  for  the  board,  most  ra- 
tion ;  for  wliat  precise  sign  you  are  algo- 1  spectfully  and  civilly  worded,  having  tor 
braically  expressed  by  at  this  writing,  may  j  title  the  following  : 
serve  Fitzgerald  for  a  fcllowsliip  question.  ! 

As  for  us,  we  are  jogging  along,  ^c///;>-!r !  'Account 

eadem—ilvAt  is,  worse   and   worse.     T)car'^^  ^'^'^^''^'ft^e  Subterranean  PasMge  k^^^^^ 

Cecil  Cavendish,  our  gifted  friend,  slight  j  "^^'""^^  "^  ^^^^^j^  ^h}&  '' 

of  limb  and  soft  of  voice,  has  been  rusti- .    with  Obsen-atlons  upin  its  Extent.  Antiqaitr, 
cated  for  immersing  four   bricklayers  in  and  Probable  Use. 

that  green  receptacle   of   stagnant'  water  j  By  F.  Webber.  Senior  Freshman.' 

and  duckweed,  yclept  the  Mlahiu*    Roper, , 

equally  unlucky,  has  taken  to  reading  for!  *'  ^ly  dear  O'Malley,  I'll  dwell  upon  the 
honors,  and  obtained  a  medal,  I  fancy — at '  pride  I  felt  in  my  new  character  of  anti- 
least  his  friends  shy  him,  and  it  must  Ik?  ;  quarian  ;  it  is  enough  to  state,  that  my 
something  of  that  kind.  Belson — poor  "  verv  remarkable  tract  was  well  considerccl 
Belson  (fortunately  for  him  he  was  born  in  ;  and  reeeiveil,  and  a  commission  appointed 
the  nineteenth  not  the  sixteenth  century,  i  to  investigate  the  discovery,  consi^tinfr  of 
or  he'd  be  most  likely  oniamenting  a  pile  the  Viee-Provost,  the  Senior  Lecturer,  old 
of  fagots) — ventured  upon  some  stray  ex-  Woodhouse,  the  Sub-Dean,  and  a  few  more, 
cursions  into  the  Hebrew  verbs — the  Pro-  ;  **  On  Tuesday  last  they  came  acconling- 
fessor  himself  never  having  transgressed  ly  in  full  academic  costume.  I,  being  IiaHt- 
beyond  the  declensions — and  the  conse-  cd  most  accurately  in  the  like  manner,  and 
quonce  is,  he  is  in  disgrace  among  the  se- '  conducting  them  with  all  form  into  m? 
niors.  And  as  for  mo,  a  heavy  charge  hangs  |  bedroom,  where  a  large  screen  coiicealeJ 
over  my  devoted  head  even  while  I  write.  |from  view  the  entrance  to  the  tunnel  al* 
The  Senior  Lecturer,  it  ai)pear.s,  has  been  iluded  to.  Assuming  a  very  John  Kcmble- 
for  some  time  instituting  some  very  singu- 1  ish  attitude,  I  struck  this  down  with  one 
lar  researches  into  the  original  state  of  our  ,  hand,  ])ointing  with  the  other  to  the  wall, 
goodly  college  at  its  founding.  Plans  and  as  J  exclaimed,  *  There  !  look  there  I' 
specibcations  showing  its  extent  and  mag- 1  *'  I  need  only  quote  liarret's  exclamation 
niticence  havo  been  continually  before  the  '  to  enlighten  you  upon  my  discoverv,  as. 
board  for  the  last  month  ;  and  in  such  re- 1  drawing  in  his  breath  with  a  strong  effort, 
pute  have  been  a  smashed  door-sill  or  an  he  burst  out : 

old  arch,  that  freshmen  have  now  aban- ,  '**  Mav  the  devil  admire  me,  bin  it's  a 
doned  conic  sections  for  crowbars,  and  in-  \  rat-hole  f ' 

stead  of  tho  *Princii»ia'  have  taken  up  |  **!  fear  Charle}',  he's  right,  and.  what's 
the  pickaxe.  You  know,  my  dear  fellow,  more,  that  the  board  will  think  so,  for  this 
with  what  enthusiasm  I  enter  into  any  moment  a  very  warm  discussion  i>  going 
scheme  for  tho  aggrandizement  of  our  Al-  ion  amon^  that  amiable  and  learned  Ixxki 
ma  Mater,  so  I  need  not  tell  you  how  ar-  whether  1  shall  any  longer  remain  an  onia- 
dently  I  adventured  into  the  career  now  j  ment  to  the  L'niversity.  In  fact,  the  te^ 
opened  to  me.  My  time  wjis  completely  ror  with  which  they  "lied  from  my  cbam* 
devoted  to  the  matter  ;  neither  means  nor  bers,  overtnrning  each  other  in  tlio  !«*• 
health  did  I  8i)are,  and  in  my  search  for  |  sage,  seemed  to  imply  that  they  thought 
antiqujirian  lore,  I  have  actually  under- ,  me  mad ;  and  I  do  believe  my  voice,  look, 
mined  the  old  wall  of  the  fellows' garden,  land  attitude  would  not  have  disgraced  a 
and  am  each  morning  in  expectation  of  blue  cotton  dressing-gown  and  a  cell  in 
hearing  that  the  big  bell  near  the  com-  *  Swift's.*  Be  this  as  it  may,  few  men  have 
mons-hall  bus  descended  from  its  lofty  and  '  done  more  for  college  than  I  have.  The 
most  noisy  eminence,  and  is  snuglv  repos-  sun  never  stood  still  for  Joshua  with  more 
ing  in  tho  mud.  Meanwhile,  accident  put  j  resolution  than  I  have  rested  in  my  career 
mc  in  possession  of  a  most  singular  and  of  freshman  ;  and  if   I  have  contributed 
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littte  to  the  f amo^  I  have  done  much  for 
the  f undB  of  the  University ;  and  when 
they  oome  to  compute  the  various  sums  I 
have  paid  in,  for  nnes,  penalties,  and  what 
they  call  properly  '  impositions/  if  thej 
don't  place  a  portrait  of  me  in  the  exami- 
nation-hall^  between  Archbishop    Ussher 


the  bitter  agony  of  that  thought,  to  think 
that  all  my  hopes  were  shipwrecked,  with 
the  very  land  in  sight, 

I  sprang  to  my  feet  with  some  sudden 
impulse,  but  as  I  did  so,  the  blood  rushed 
madly  to  my  face  and  temples,  which  boat 
violently;  a  parched  and  swollen  feeling 


and  Flood,  then  do  I  say  there  is  no  grati-  came  about  my  throat ;  I  endeavored  to 
tade  in  mankind ;  not  to  mention  the  im-  open  my  collar  and  undo  my  stock,  but  mv 
pnlae  I  have  given  to  the  various  artisans  disabled  arm  prevented  me.  I  tried  to  call 
whose  business  it  is  to  repair  lamps,  win- 1  my  servant,  but  my  utterance  was  thick, 
dowsy  chimneys,  iron  railings,  and  watch-  and  my  words  would  not  come  ;  a  frightful 


men,  all  of  which  I  have  devoted  myself 
to,  with  an  enthusiasm  for  political  econo- 


suspicion  crossed  me  that  my  rciison  was 
tottering.     I  made  toward  the  door,  but, 


my  well  known,  and  registered  in  the  Col-  as  I  did  so.,  the  objects  around  me  became 

lege  street  police  office.  ;  confused  and  mingled,  my  limbs  trembled, 

"After  all,  Charley,  I  miss  you  greatly. '  and  I  fell  heavily  upon  the  floor  ;  a  pan? 

Your  second  in  a  ballad  is  not  to  bo  re-  'of  di*eadful  pain  shot  throngh  me  as  1  feU 

|)laced ;  besides,  Carlisle  Bridge  has  got :  — my  arm  was  rebroken.  After  this,  I 
ow ;  medical  students  and  young  attor- :  knew  no  more  ;  all  the  accumulated  excitc- 
neys  affect  minstrelsy,  and  actually  fre-  \  ment  of  the  evening  bore  down  with  one 
quent  tho  haunts  sacred  to  our  muse.  j  fell  swoop  upon  my  brain  ;— ere  day  broke, 

^'Dublin  is,  upon  the  whole,  I  think,   1  was  delirious. 

worse  ;  though  one  scarcely  ever  gets  tired  ■     I  have  a  vague  and  indistinct  remem- 

lauffhing  at  tne  small  celebrities — "  brance  of  hurried  nnd  anxious  faces  around 

Master  Frank  gets  here  indiscreet,  so  I  my  bed,  of  whispered  words  and  sorrowful 

shall  skip.  .  looks  ;  but  my  own  thoughts  careered  over 

*****  i  the   bold  hills   of  the  far  west  as  I  trod 

*  *  *  *  *  I  them  in  my  boyhood,   free   and   high  of 

"  And  so  tho  Dashwoods  are  going  too  ; ;  heart,  or  recurred  to  the  din  and  crash  of 

this  will  make  mine  a  pitiable  condition,  the  battle-field,  with  the  mad  bounding  of 

for  I  really  did  begin  to  feel  tender  in  that  the  war-horse,  and  the  loud  clang  of  the 

5[aArter.  x  ou  may  liave  heard  that  she  re- 1  trumpet ;  perhaps  the  acute  pain  of  my 
nsed  me  ;  this,  however,  is  not  correct,  i  swollen  and  suffering  arm  gave  the  cliarac- 
though  I  have  little  doubt  it  might  have  ter  to  my  mental  aberration  ;  for  I  have 
been — ^had  I  asked  her.  |  more  than  once  observed  among  the  wound- 

"  Hammersley  has,  you  know,  got  his '  ed  in  battle,  that'  even  when  torn  and 
dismissal.  I  wonder  how  the  poor  fellow  mangled  by  grape  from  a  howitzer,  their 
took  it,  when  Power  gave  him  back  his  let-  ravings  have  i)artaken  of  a  high  feature  of 
ters  and  his  picture.  How  you  are  to  be !  enthusiasm,  siiouts  of  triumph,  and  excla- 
treated  remains  to  be  seen  ;  in  any  case,  mations  of  j)leasure  ;  even  songs  have  I 
you  certainly  stand  first  favorite."  heard — but  never  once  the  low  muttering 

I  laid  down  the  letter  at  this  passage, "  of  despair,  or  tlic  half-stifled  cry  of  sorrow 
unable  to  read  further.    Here,  then,  was  '  and  allliction. 

the  solution  of  the  whole  chaos  of  mystery  |     Such  were  the  few  gleams  of  conscious- 
— ^here  the  full  explanation  of  what  had  ness  which  visited  me,  and  even  to  such  as 

Imzzledmy  aching  brain  for  many  a  night  the.'^e  1  soon  became  insensible. 
ong.  These  were  the  very  letters  I  had  Few  like  to  chronicle,  fewer  still  to  read, 
mvself  delivered  into  Hammersley *s  hands  ;  the  sad  history  of  a  sick-bed.  Of  mine,  I 
this  the  picture  he  had  trodden  to  dust  be- ,  know  but  little.  The  throbbinjr  pulses  of 
neath  bishccl  the  morning  of  our  meeting,  the  erring  brain,  the  wild  fancies  of  luna- 
I  now  felt  the  reason  of  his  tauntingallu-  cy,  take  no  note  of  time.  There  is  no  ^Kist 
lion  to  my  "success,"  his  cutting  sarcasm,  nor  future — a  dreadful  present,  full  of  its 
his  intemperate  passion.  A  flood  of  light  |  hurried  and  confused  impressions,  is  tdl 
poured  at  once  acro^  all  the  dark  passages ;  that  the  mind  bt^holds;  and  even  when 
of  my  history;  and  Lucy,  too — dare  I  some  gleams  of  returning  reason  flash  upon 
think  ol  her  ?  A  rapid  .thought  shot'  the  mad  confusion  of  the  brain,  they  come 
through  my  brain.  What  if  she  had  really  like  sunbeams  through  a  cloud,  dimmed, 
cared  for  me  !  What,  if  for  me  she  had  darkened,  and  i)erverted. 
rejected  another's  love  !  What,  if,  trust-  It  is  the  restless  activity  of  the  mind  in 
inj  to  my  &ith — my  pledged  and  sworn  fever  that  constitutes  its  most  painful  an- 
futh— she  had  given  me  her  heart !    Oh  !  I  guish  ;  the  fast-flitting  thoughts  that  rush 
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leafed  Spanish  hat  with  an  air  of  most  im- 
iK)sing  pretension, and  bowed  reverently  to 
iiimself. 

"  Come  sta  vostra  senoria  ?  "  said  lie. 

The  whole  gesture  and  style  of  this  pro- 
ceeding struck  me  as  so  ricieulous,  tliat, 
in  spite  of  all  my  efforts,  I  could  scarcely 
repress  a  laugh.  lie  turned  (luickly  round, 
and  api)roached  the  bed.  'Jlie  deep  shad- 
ow of  the  sombrero  darkened  the  u[^r 
part  of  his  features,  but  I  could  distin- 
guish a  pair  of  fierce-looking  moustaches 
beneath,  which  curled  upward  toward  liis 
eyes,  while  a  stiff  point  beard  stuck 
straight  from  his  chin.  Fearing  lest  my 
rude  interruption  hat]  been  overheard,  1 
was  framing  some  polite  speech  in  Portu- 
guese, when  he  opened  the  dialogue  by 
asking  in  that  language  how  I  did. 

I  replied,  and  was  about  to  ask  some 
questions  relative  to  where,  and  under 
whose  protection  I  then  was,  when  my 
grave-looking  friend,  giving  a  pirouette 
upon  one  leg,  sent  his  nat  flying  into  the 
air,  and  cried  out  in  a  voice  Ihac  not  even 
my  memory  could  fail  to  recognize, 

*'  By  the  rock  of  Cashel  he's  cured  ! 
he's  cured  ! — the  fever's  over  !  Oh,  Mas- 
ter Charles  dear  !  oh,  jMaster  darling  !  and 
you  ain't  mad,  after  all  ?  " 

y  ^[ad  !  no,  faith  !  but  I  shrewdly  sus- 
pect vou  must  be." 

'*  Oh,  devil  a  taste  !  but  spake  to  mo, 
honey — spake  to  me,  acushla." 

**  ^Vhere  am  I  ?  Whose  house  is  this  ? 
What  do  you  mean  by  that  disguise — that 
beard — " 

"  Whisht,  I'll  tell  you  all,  av  you  have 
patience  ;  but  are  you  cured  ? — tell  me 
that  first :  sure  they  was  going  to  cut  the 
arm  off  you,  till  you  got  out  of  bed,  and 
with  your  pistols,' sent  them  flying,  one  out 
of  the  window  and  tiie  other  down-stairs  ; 
and  I  bate  the  little  cliap  with  the  saw  my- 
self till  he  couldn't  know  himself  in  the 
glsiss." 

While  Mike  ran  on  at  this  rate,  I  never 
took  my  eves  from  him,  and  it  was  all  my 
poor  faculties  were  equal  to,  to  convince 
myself  that  tlie  whole  scene  was  not  some 
vision  6f  a  wandering  intellect.  Gradual- 
ly, however,  tlie  well-known  features  re- 
called me  to  myself,  and,  as  my  doubts 
gave  way  at  length,  I  laughed  long  and 
heartily  at  the  masquerade  absurdity  of 
his  anpearance. 

Mike,  meanwhile,  whose  face  expressed 
no  small  mistrust  at  the  sincerity  of  my 
mirth,  having  uncloaked  himself,  proceeu- 
ed  to  lay  aside  his  beard  and  moustaches, 
saying,  as  he  did  so, 

**  There  now,  darling  ;  there  now,  mas- 


ter dear  don't  be  grinning  that  way  ;  III 
not  be  a  Fortigee  any  more,  ar  you'll  be 
quiet  and  listen  to  reaaon." 

^^  But,  Mike,  where  am  I  ?  Answer  me 
that  one  question." 

*'  You'a>  at  home,  dear ;  where  eke 
would  you  be  ?  " 

''  At  home  ?"  said  I,  with  a  start,  as  my 
eye  ranged  over  the  various  articles  of  lux- 
ury and  elegance  around,  so  unlike  the 
more  simple  and  unpretending  features  of 
my  uncle  s  house — *'at  home  ?" 

^' Ay,  just  so;  8ui*c,  isn't  it  the  same 
thing  }  It's  ould  Don  Emanuel  that  owns 
it ;  and  won't  it  bo  your  own — when  vou're 
married  to  that  lovely  crayture  herself?" 

I  started  up,  and  placing  my  hand  upon 
my  throbbing  temple,  asked  myself  if  1 
were  really  awake  ;  or  if  some  flight  of 
fancy  had  not  carried  me  away  beyond  the 
bounds  of  reason  and  sense.  '^  Go  on,  go 
on  ! "  said  I,  at  length,  in  a  hollow  voice, 
anxious  to  gather  from  his  words  some- 
thing like  a  clue  to  this  mystery.  "How 
did  this  happen  ?" 

"  Av  ye  mean  how  you  came  here,  faith 
it  was  ]ust  this  way :  After  you  got  the 
fever,  and  beat  the  doctors,  devil  a  one 
would  go  near  you  but  myself  and  the 
Major." 

**  The  Major — Major  Monsoon  ?  " 

"  No,  Major  Power  himself.  Well,  he 
told  your  friends  up  here  how  it  was  going 
very  hard  with  you,  and  that  you  were  like 
to  die ;  and  the  same  evening  they  sent 
down  a  beautiful  litter,  as  like  a  hearse  as 
two  peas,  for  you,  and  brought  you  np 
here  m  state  ;  devil  a  thing  was  wanting 
but  a  few  people  to  raise  the  cry  to  make 
it  as  flne  a  funeral  as  ever  I  seen  ;  and  sure 
I  set  up  a  whillilew  myself  in  the  Bbck 
Horse  square,  and  the  devils  only  laughed 
at  me. 

^*  Well,  you  see  they  put  you  intoa  beau- 
tiful elegant  bed,  and  the  young  lady  he^ 
self  sat  down  beside  you,  betune  times  fan- 
ning you  with  a  big  fan,  and  then  drying 
her  eyes,  for  she  was  weeping  like  a  wate^ 
fall.  *  Don  Miguel,'  says  she  to  me,— for, 
ye  see,  I  put  your  cloak  on  by  mistake 
when  I  was  leaving  the  quarters, — *Don 
Miguel  questa  hidalgo  e  vostro  amigo?' 

**'My  most  particular  friend,'  Bays  I; 
*  God  spare  him  many  years  to  be  sa' 

"  *  Then  take  up  your  Quarters  here,' 
said  she,  'and  don't  leave  him  ;  we'll  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  make  you  com- 
fortable.' 

*'  *  I'm  not  ]>articular,'  says  I ;  'the  mn 
of  the  house — ' " 

"  Then  this  is  the  Villa  Nuova?**  said 
I,  with  a  faint  sigh. 
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"  The  same/'  replied  Mike ;  *'  and  a 
sweet  place  it  is  for  eating  and  drinking — 
for  wine  in  buckets  full,  ar  ye  axed  for  it, 
— ^for  dancing  and  singing  every  evening, 
with  as  pretty  craytui-ca  as  ever  I  set  eyes 
upon.  Upon  my  conscience,  it's  as  good 
as  Galway ;  and  good  manners  it  is  they 
have.  AVhat's  more,  none  of  your  liberties 
nor  familiarities  with  strangers,  but  its 
Don  Miguel,  devil  a  less.  ^  Don  Miguel, 
av  it's  plazing  to  yon  to  take  a  drop  of 
Xeres  before  your  meat  ?  ' — or,  *  Would 
you  have  a  shaugh  of  a  pipe  or  cigar  when 
you're  done  ?  *    That's  tne  way  of  it." 

"And  Sir  George  D;ishwood,"  said  I, 
''has  he  been  here  ?  has  he  inquired  for 
me?" 

**  Eveiy  day,  either  himself  or  one  of  the 
staff  comes  galloping  up  at  luncheon  time 
to  ask  after  you  ;  and  then  they  have  a  bit 
of  tender  discooi-se  with  the  Senhora  her- 
self. Oh  !  devil  a  bit  need  ye  fear  them, 
she's  true  blue  ;  and  it  isn't  the  ^lajors 
fault, — upon  my  conscience  it  isn't ;  for  he 
does  be  coming  the  blarney  over  her  in 
beautiful  stvle.'° 

**  Does  ifiss  Dashwood  ever  visit  here  ?  " 
said  I,  with  a  voice  faltering  and 'uncer- 
tain enough  to  have  awakened  suspicion  in 
a  more  practiced  observer. 

'•  Never  once  ;  and  that's  what  I  call  un- 
natural behavior,  after  you  saving  her  life; 
and  if  she  wasn't — " 

"  Be  silent,  I  say.'' 

**  Well  —  well,  there  ;  I  won't  say  any 
more  ;  and  sure  it's  time  for  me  to  be  put- 
ting on  my  beard  again.  I'm  |i:oing  to  the 
casino  with  Catrina,  and  sure  it's  with  real 
ladies  I  might  be  going  av  it  wasn't  for 
Major  Power,  that  told  them  I  wasn't  a 
officer;  but  it's  all  right  again.  I  gave 
them  a  great  history  of  the  Frees,  from  the 
time  of  Cuilla  na  Toole,  that  was  one  of 
the  fumily,  and  a  cousin  of  Moses,  I  be- 
lieve ;  and  they  behave  well  to  one  that 
comes  from  an  ould  stock." 

'^  Don  Miguel !  Don  Miguel ! "  said  a 
voice  from  the  garden. 

"  I'm  coming,  my  anf|[el !  I'm  coming,  my 
turtle-dove  ! "  saia  Alike,  arranging  liis 
moustaches  and  beard  with  amazing  dexter- 
itv.  *'  Ah,  but  it  would  do  vour  heart  urood 
av  you  could  take  a  peep  at  us  about  twelve 
o'clock,  dancing  *  dirtjr  James '  for  a  bolero, 
and  just  see  Miss  Catrina,  the  ludy's  maid, 
doing  *  cover  the  buckle '  as  neat  as  nature. 
There  now,  tlicre's  the  lemonade  near  your 
hand,  and  I'll  leave  you  tlic  lamp,  and  you 
may  go  asleep  as  soon  as  you  please,  for 
Miss  Ines  won't  come  in  to-ni^ht  to  play 
the  guitar,  for  the  doctor  said  it  might  do 
you  liarm  now." 


So  saying,  and  before  I  could  summon 
presence  of  mind  to  ask  another  question, 
Don  ^liguel  wrap])ed  himself  in  the  broad 
folds  of  jiis  Spanish  cloak,  and  strode  from 
the  room  with  the  air  of  an  hidalgo. 

I  slept  but  little  that  night ;  the  full 
tide  01  memory  rushing  in  upon  me, 
brought  back  the  hour  of  my  return  to 
Lisbon,  and  the  wreck  of  all  my  hopes, 
which,  from  the  narrative  of  my  servant,  I 
now  perceived  to  be  complete.  I  dare  not 
venture  upon  recording  how  manv  plans 
suggested  themselves  to  my  troubled  spirit, 
and  were  in  turn  rejected.  To  meet 
Lucv  Dashwood — to  make  a  full  and  can- 
did  declaration — to  acknowledge  that  flir- 
tation alone  with  Donna  Inez — ^a  mere 
passing,  boyish  flirtation — had  given  the 
coloring  to  my  innocent  passion,  and  that 
in  heart  and  soul  I  was  hers  and  hers  only. 
This  was  my  first  resolve  ;  but,  alas  !  if  I 
had  not  courage  to  sustain  a  common  in- 
terview, to  meet  her  in  the  careless  crowd 
of  a  drawing-room,  what  could  I  do  under 
circumstiuices  like  these  ?  Besides,  the 
matter  would  be  cut  very  short  by  iier 
coolly  declaring  that  she  had  neither  right 
nor  inclination  to  listen  to  such  a  declara- 
tion. The  recollection  of  lier  look  as  she 
passed  me  to  her  carriage  came  flashing 
across  my  brain  and  decided  this  point. 
No,  no  !  I'll  not  encounter  that ;  however 
appearances  for  the  moment  had  been 
against  me,  she  should  not  have  treated  me 
thus  coldly  and  disdainfully.  It  W2is  quite 
clear  she  had  never  cared  for  me  ;  wounded 

1)ride  had  been  her  only  feeling  :  and  so  as 
'.  reasoned,  I  ended  by  satisfying  myself 
that  in  tliat  quarter  all  was  at  an  end  for- 
ever. 

Now  then  for  dilemma  number  two,  I 
thought.  The  Senhora — my  first  impulse 
was  one  of  anything  but  gratitude  to  her, 
by  whose  kind,  tender  care  my  hours  of 
pain  and  suffering  had  been  soothed  and 
alleviated.  But  for  her,  I  should  have 
been  spared  all  my  present  embarrassment 
— all  my  shipwrecked  fortunes  ;  but  for 
her  I  should  now  be  the  aide-de-camp  re- 
siding in  Sir  George  Dashwood's  own 
house,  meeting  with  Lucy  every  hour  of 
the  day,  dining  beside  her,  riding  out  with 
her,  pressing  my  suit  by  every  means  and 
with  every  advantage  of  my  position  ;  but 
for  her  and  her  dai^  eves — ^and,  by-the-by, 
what  eyes  they  are  I — now  full  of  brillian- 
cy, yet  how  teeming  with  an  expression  of 
soft  and  melting  sweetness  ;  and  tier  month, 
too,  how  perfectly  chiseled  those  full  lips 
— how  different  from  the  cold,  unbending 
firmness  of  Miss  Dashwood's — not  but  I 
have  S4)en  Lucy  smile  loo,  and  what  a  sweet 
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smile  I — ^how  it  lighted  up  her  fair  cheek, 
and  made  her  bine  eyes  darken  and  deepen 
till  they  looked  like  Heaven's  own  vault 
Yes,  there  is  more  poetry  in  a  blue  eve. 
But  still  Inez  is  a  veiy  lovely  girl,  and  fier 
foot  never  was  surpassed  ;  she  is  a  coquette, 
too,  about  that  foot  and  ankle — I  rather 
like  a  woman  to  bo  so.  AVhat  a  sensa- 
tion she  would  make  in  England — how  she 
would  be  the  nige  !  and  then  I  thought  of 
home  and  Gal  way,  and  the  astonishment 
of  some,  the  admiration  of  others,  as  I  pre- 
sented her  as  my  wife  ;  the  congratulations 
of  my  friends,  the  wonder  of  tlie  men,  the 
tempered  envy  of  the  women.  Methought 
I  saw  my  uncle,  as  he  pressed  her  in  his 
arms,  say,  **  Yes,  Charley,  this  is  a  prize 
worth  campaigning  for." 

The  stray  sounds  of  a  fpiitar  which  came 
from  the  garden  broke  m  upon  my  mus- 
ings at  this  moment.  It  seemed  as  if  a 
finger  was  straying  heedlessly  across  the 
strings.  I  started  up,  and  to  my  surprise 
perceived  it  was  Inez.  Before  I  had  time 
to  collect  mvself,  a  gentle  tap  at  the  win- 
dow aroused  me ;  it  opened  softly,  while 
from  an  unseen  hand  a  bouquet  of  fresh 
flowers  was  thrown  upon  my  bed  ;  before 
I  could  collect  myself  to  speak,  the  sash 
closed  again  and  I  was  alone. 


CHAPTER  LXXXL 

THE  visrr. 

Mike's  perfoiTnances  at  the  masquerade 
had  doubtless  been  of  the  most  distin- 
guished character,  and  demanded  a  com- 
pensating period  of  rcpose,  for  he  did  not 
make  his  appearance  the  entire -morning. 
Toward  noon,  however,  the  door  from  the 
garden  gently  opened,  and  I  heard  a  step 
upon  the  stone  terrace,  and  somethinff 
-ivhieh  sounded  to  mv  ears  like  the  clank 
of  a  sabre.  I  lifted  my  head,  and  saw  Fred 
Power  beside  me. 

I  shall  spare  my  readers  the  recital  of  my 
friend,  which,  however,  more  full  and  ex- 
planatory of  past  events,  contained  in  re- 
ality little  more  than  Mickey  Free  had  al- 
ready told  me.  In  fine,  he  informed  me 
that  our  army,  by  a  succession  of  retreating 
movements,  had  deserted  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, and  now  occupied  the  intrenched 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  That  Massena, 
with  a  powerful  force,  was  still  in  march  : 
reinforcements  daily  pouring  in  upon  him 
— and  every  expectation  pointing  to  the 
probability  that  he  would  attempt  to  storm 
our  position. 


*'The  wise-heads,"  remarked  Power, 
''  talk  of  our  speedy  embarkation — thesan* 
guine  and  the  hot-brained  rave  of  a  great 
victory,  and  the  retreat  of  ifassena ;  but  I 
was  up  at  headquarters  last  week  with  dis- 
patches, and  saw  Lord  Wellington  mvselt" 

"  Well,  what  did  you  make  out  r  Did 
he  drop  any  hint  of  hia  own  views  ?  " 

"  Faith,  I  can't  say  he  did.  He  asked 
me  some  questions  aoout  the  troops  just 
landed — he  spoke  a  little  of  the  commissar? 
department—damned  the  blankets — said 
that  green  forage  was  bad  food  for  the  ar^ 
tillery  horses — sent  me  an  English  paper 
to  read  about  the  O.P.  riots,  and  said  the 
harriers  would  throw  off  about  six  o'clock, 
and  that  he  hoped  to  see  me  at  dinner." 

I  could  not  restrain  a  laugh  at  Power's 
catalogue  of  his  Lordship's  topics.  "So," 
said  1,  ''he  at  least  does  not  take  any 
gloomy  views  of  our  present  situation." 

**  A\  ho  can  tell  what  he  thinks  ?  he's 
ready  to  fight,  if  fighting  will  do  anything 
— and  to  retreat,  if  that  be  better.  But 
that  he'll  sleep  an  hour  less,  or  drink  a 
glass  of  claret  more — come  what  will  of  it 
— I'll  believe  from  no  man  living. 

*'  We've  lost  one  gallant  thing  in  any 
case,  Charley,"  resumed  Power.  "Buaaco 
was,  I'm  told,  a  glorious  day,  and  onr  peo- 

Sle  were  in  the  neat  of  it.  So  that  if  we 
o  leave  the  Peninsula  now — that  will  be  a 
confounded  chagrin.  Not  for  you,  m? 
poor  fellow,  for  you  could  not  stir ;  bnt  I 
was  so  cursed  foolish  to  take  the  staff  ap- 
pointment:  thus  one  folly  ever  entails  an- 
other." 

There  was  a  tone  of  bitterness  in  which 
these  words  were  uttered,  that  left  no 
doubt  ui>on  my  mind  some  arriere  pentk 
remained  lurking  behind  them.  My  eyes 
met  his — he  bit  his  lip,  and,  coloring  deep- 
ly, rose  from  the  chair,  and  walked  toward 
the  window. 

The  chance  allusion  of  my  man  Mike 
flashed  upon  me  at  the  moment,  and  I 
dared  not  trust  myself  to  break  silence.  I 
now  thought  I  could  trace  in  my  friend's 
manner  less  of  that  cay  and  careless  buoy- 
ancy which  ever  marked  him.  There  was 
a  tone,  it  seemed,  of  more  grave  and  som* 
l)er  character,  and  even  when  he  jested, 
the  smile  his  features  bore  was  not  his  usu- 
al frank  and  happy  one,  and  speedily  gave 
way  to  an  expression  I  had  never  before 
remarked.  Our  silence,  which  had  now 
lasted  for  some  minutes,  Was  becoming  em* 
barrassing  —  that  strange  conscioosness 
that,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  were  reading 
each  other's  thoughts,  made  us  both  cau- 
tious of  breaking  it ;  and  when,  at  lenj^tb, 
turning  abruptly  round,  he  asked,  "  Wnen 
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I  hoped  to  be  up  and  about  again  ? ''  I  felt 
my  neart  relieVed  from  I  knew  not  well 
wnat  load  of  doubt  and  difficulty  that  oih 
pressed  it  We  chatted  on  for  some  little 
time  longer,  the  news  of  Lisbon/ and  the 
daily  gossip  finishing  our  topics. 

*'  Plenty  of  ffayety,  Charley  I  dinnersand 
balls  to  no  end  I  so  Ret  well>  my  boy,  and 
make  the  most  of  it. 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "111  do  my  best ;  but 
be  assured  the  first  use  I'll  make  of  health 
will  be  to  join  the  regiment.  I  am  hearti* 
ly  ashamed  of  myself  for  all  I  haye  lost 
already — though  not  alto^ther, my  fault." 

''  And  will  you  really  jom  at  onee  ?  "  said 
Power,  with  a  look  of  eager  anxiety  I 
could  not  possibly  acoount  tor. 

"  Of  course  I  will ;  what  hare  I — ^what 
can  I  haye  to  detain  me  here  1^ 

What  reply  he  was  abaut  to  make  at 
this  moment  I  know  not,  but  the  door 
opened,  and  Mike  announced  Sir  George 
Dashwood. 

"  Gtently  !  my  worthy  man,  not  so  loud, 
if  you  please  ? ''  said  the  mild  voice  of  the 
General,  as  he  stepped  noiselessly  across 
the  room,  evidently  shocked  at  the  indis- 
creet tone  of  my  follower.  "Ah,  Power, 
you  here!  and  our  poor  friend,  how  is  he?  '* 

''Able  to  answer  for  himself  at  last,  Sir 
George,^  said  I,  grasping  his  profFered 
hand. 

''  My  poor  lad !  you've  had  a  long  bout 
of  it;  but  you've  saved  your  arm,  and 
that's  well  wortli  the  lost  time.  Well,  I've 
come  to  bring  you  good  news ;  there's  been 
a  very  sharp  cavalry  affair,  and  our  fellows 
have  been  tne  conquerors." 

''There  again,  Power,--*-listen  to  that  I 
We  are  losing  everything  I " 

"Kot  so,  not  so,  my  boy,"  said  Sir 
George,  smiling  blandly,  but  archly. 
"  There  are  conquests  to  be  won  here,  as 
well  as  there ;  and,  in  your  present  state, 
I  rath^  think  you  better  fitted  for  such  as 
these." 

Power's  brow  girew  clouded,  he  essayed 
a  smile,  but  it  failed,  and  he  rose  and  hur- 
ried toward  the  window* 

As  for  me,  my  confusion  must  have  led 
to  a  very  erroneous  impression  of-  my  real 
feelings,  and  I  perceived  Sir  €korge  anx- 
ious to  turn  the  channel  of  the  conversa- 
tion. 

"  Yon  see  but  little  of  your  host,  O'Mal- 
ley,^*  he  resumed ;  '^  he  is  ever  from  home ; 
but  I  believe  notbingoould.be  kinder  than 
his  arrangements  for  you.  .  You  are  a^lare 
that  he  kidnapped  you  from  us  ?  I  had 
sent  Forbes  over  to  bring  you  to  us,  your 
loom  was  prepared,  evwytning^  in  readi- 
ness, when  he  met  your  man  Muce,  setting 


forth  upon  a  mule»  who  told  Hm  you  bad 
just  taken  your  departure  for  tne  villa. 
We  botli  had  our  claim  upon  you,  and,  I 
believe,  pretty  much  on  the  same  score. 
By-the-by,  you  have  not  seen  Lucy  since 
your  arrival.  I  never  knew  it  till  yester- 
day)  when  I  asked  if  she  did  tot  find  you 
altered." 

I  blundered  out  some  absurd  reply, 
blushed,  corrected  myself,  and  got  confus- 
ed. Sir^Georffe,  attributing  this,  doubt- 
less, to  my  weaK  state,  rose  soon  after,  and, 
taking  Power  along  with  him,  remarked, 
as  he  left  the  room, 

"  We  are  too  much  for  him  yet,  I  see 
that;  so  we'll  leave  him  quiet  some  time 
longer." 

Thanking  him  in  my  heart  for  his  true 
appreciation  of  my  state,  I  sank  back  up- 
on my  pillow  to  think  over  all  I  had  heard 
and  seen. 

"  Well,  Mister  Charles,"  said  Mike,  as 
he  came  forward  with  a  smile,  "I  suppose 
you  heard  the  news  ?  The  Fourteenth  bate 
the  French  down  at  Merca  there,  and  took 
seventy  prisoners ;  but,  sure,  it's  little 
good  it'll  do,  aftai-  all." 

''  And  why  not,  Mike  ?  " 

"Musha !  isn't  Bonev  coming  himself  ? 
He's  bringing  all  the  Koossian  down  with 
him,  and  going  to  destroy  us  entirely." 

''Not  at  all,  man;  you  mistake.  He's 
nothing  to  do  with  Russia,  and  has  quite 
enough  on  his  hands  at  this  moment." 

"  God  grant  it  was  truth  you  were  talk- 
ing !  But,  you  see,  I  read  it  myself  in  the 
papers, — or  Sergeant  Haggerty  did,  which 
IS  the  same  tihing,— that  he's  coming  with 
the  Cusacks." 

"  With  who  ?--with  what  ?" 

"With  the  Cusacks." 

^'  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?  Who 
are  they  ?  " 

"Oh,  Tower  of  Ivory!  did  you  never 
hear  of  the  Cusaeks,  witii  the  red  beards, 
and  the  red  breeches,  and  long  poles  with 
pike-heads  on  them,  that  does  all  the  devil- 
ment on  horseback — spiking  and  spitting 
the  people  like  larks  ?  '^ 

"The  Cossacks,  is  it,  you  mean  ?  The 
Cossacks  ?  " 

"Av,  just  wi,  the  Cusacks.  They're 
from  Glare  Island,  and  thereabouts;  and 
there's  more  of  them  in  Meath.  They're 
my  motbert  people,  and  was  always  real 
devils  for  fighting." 

I  burst  .out  into  an  immoderate  fit  of 
laughing  at  Mike's  etymology,  which  thus 
converted  Hetman  Platoff  into  a  Galway 


man. 


"  Oh,  murder  I  isn't  it  cruel  to  hear  you 
laugh  that  way  1    There,  now,  alanna  f  be 
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asy,  and  III  tell  yon  more  news.    WeVe 
the  house  to  onrselves  to-day.    The  onld 

fentleman's  down  at  Behleniy  and  the 
aughter's  in  Lisbon,  making  great  pre- 
paration for  a  grand  ball  they're  to  give 
when  you  are  quite  well." 

**  I  hope  I  shall  be  with  the  army  in  a 
few  days,  Mike  ;  and  certainly,  if  I'm  able 
to  move  about,  I'll  not  remain  longer  in 
Lisbon." 

"  Ai*rah  I  don't  say  so,  now  !  When 
was  you  ever  so  comfortable  ?  Upon  my 
conscience,  it's  more  like  Paradise  than 
anything  else.  If  ye  see  the  dinner  we  sit 
down  to  every  day  1  and,  as  for  drink — if 
it  wasn't  that  I  sleep  on  a  ground-floor,  I'd 
seldom  see  a  blanket" 

**Well,  certainly,  Mike,  I  agree  with 
you,  these  are  hard  things  to  tear  ourselves 
away  from." 

*'  Aren't  they  now,  sir  ?  And  then  Miss 
Catherine,  I'm  taching  her  Irish  ! " 

"  Teaching  her  Irish !  for  Heaven's 
sake,  what  use  can  she  make  of  Irish  ?  " 

"Ah,  the  crayture,  she  doesn't  know 
better ;  and,  as  she  was  always  bothering 
me  to  learn  her  English,  I  promised  one 
day  to  do  it ;  but  ye  see,  somehow,  I  never 
was  verv  proficient  in  strange  tongues  ;  so 
I  thouglit  to  myself  Irish  will  do  as  well. 
So,  you  perceive,  we're  taking  a  course  of 
Irish  literature,  as  Mr.  Lynch  says  in  Ath- 
lone ;  and,  upon  my  conscience,  she's  an 
apt  scholar." 

"*  Good-morning  to  you,  Katoy,'  savs 
Mr.  Power  to  her  the  other  day,  as  fie 
passed  through  the  hall.  '  Good-morning, 
my  dear ;  I  hear  you  8i)eak  English  per- 
fectly now?' 

"  *  Honia  mon  diaovl,'  says  she,  making 
a  courtesy. 

*'  Be  the  powers,  I  thought  he'd  die  with 
the  laughing. 

"MVell,  my  dear,  I  hope  you  don't 
mean  it — <lo  you  know  what  j'ou're  say- 
ing?' 

*** Honor  bright,  Major!'  says  I — 
*  honor  bright  I '  and  I  gave  him  a  wink 
at  the  same  time. 

" '  Oh,  that's  it !'  said  he,  '  is  it  ?'  and 
so  he  went  off  holding  his  hands  to  his 
sides  with  the  bare  laughing ;  and  your 
honor  knows  it  wasn't  a  blessing  she  wished 
him  for  all  that" 


CHAPTER  LXXXIL 

THE  OOVFESnON, 

^  What  a  strange  position  this  of  mine ! " 
thongbt  I,  a  few  mominga  alter  tVie  e\eii\a 


detailed  in  the  last  chapter.  '^  How  jerj 
fascinating  in  some  respects — ^how  full  of 
all  the  charm  of  romance,  and  how  con- 
foundedly difficult  to  see  one's  way 
through  ! " 

To  understand  my  cogitation  right 
fiffurez'vatis,  my  dear  reader,  a  large  and 
splendidly  furnished  drawing-room,  from 
one  end  of  which  an  orangery  in  fnll  blos- 
som opens ;  from  the  other  is  seen  a  deli- 
cious little  boudoir,  where  books,  bronxei, 
Sictures  and  statues,  in  all  tlie  artistic 
isordcr  of  a  lady's  sanctum,  are  bathed  in 
a  deep  purple  light  from  a  stained  glan 
window  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

At  a  small  table  beside  the  wood  fire, 
whose  mellow  light  is  flirting  with  the  sun- 
beams upon  the  carf>et,  stands  an  antique 
silver  breakfast  service,  which  none  bnt 
the  hand  of  Benvenuto  could  have  chisel- 
ed ;  beside  it  sits  a  girl,  youns  and  beauti- 
ful ;  her  dark  eyes,  oeaming  beneath  their 
long  lashes,  ai*e  fixed  with  an  expression  of 
watchful  interest  upon  a  pale  and  sickly 
youth  who,  lounging  upon  a  sofa  opposite, 
IS  carelessly  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  neir 
journal,  or  ^azin^  steadfastly  on  the  fretted 
gothic  of  the  ceiling,  while  his  thouffhts 
are  traveling  many  a  mile  away.  The 
lady  bein^  tlie  Seniiora  Inez ;  the  noncha- 
lant invalid,  vour  unworthy  acquaintancei 
Charles  O'Malley. 

What  a  very  strange  position,  to  be  sure. 

**  Then  yon  are  not  equal  to  this  ball  to- 
night ?"  said  she,  after  a 'pause  of  some 
minutes. 

I  turned  as  she  spoke  ;  her  words  htd 
struck  audibly  upon  my  ear — ^but,  lost  in 
my  reverie,  I  could  but  repeat  my  own  fixed 
thoujdit — how  strange  to  be  so  situated  1 

"You  are  really  very  tiresome,  Sifpor; 
I  assure  you,  you  are.  I  have  been  giving 
you  a  most  elegant  description  of  the  Co^ 
sino  fete,  and  the  beautiful  costume  of  our 
Lisbon  belles,  but  I  can  get  nothing  from 
3^ou  but  this  muttered  something,  which 
may  be  very  shocking  for  aught  1  know. 
I'm  sura  your  friend  Major  Power  would 
be  much  more  attentive  to  me  ;  that  is," 
added  she,  archlv,  "if  Miss  Dashwood 
were  not  present.'' 

"What— why — you  don't  mean  that 
there  is  anything  there — that  Power  if 
paying  attention  to—"  j 

"  Madre  divina,  how  that  seems  to  in- 
terest you,  and  how  red  you  are  !  If  ^t 
were  not  that  you  never  met  her  before, 
and  that  your  acquaintance  did  not  seeuf 
to  make  rapid  progress,  then  I  should  sa]^ 
you  are  in  love  wiui  her  yourselL" 

I  had  to  laugh  at  thisi  but  felt  t 
\fLwVvvng  motQ*    ''And  so^"  said  I, 
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ing  a  careless  and  indifFerent  tone,  **  the 
gay  Fred  Power  is  smitten  at  last ! " 

'^  Was  it  so  Tcry  diffienit  a  thing  to  ac- 
complish ?"  said  she,  slyly. 

'^  He  seems  to  say  so,  at  least.  And  the 
lady,  how  does  she  appear  to  receive  his  at- 
tentions ?  " 

'^  Ohy  I  should  say  with  evident  pleasure 


range  all  that  yourself  ?    You  must  come 

to  the  fete,  you  know." 

"  If  you  would  be  so  very  kind." 

**I  will,  then,  be  so  very  kind  ;  and,  once 

more,  adios."    So  saying,  and  with  a  slight 

motion  of  her  hand,  she  smiled  a  good-by, 

and  left  mc. 

"What  a  lovely  girl  ! "  thought  I.  as  I 


and  satisfaction,  as  all  girls  do  the  advan-'rosc  and  walked  to  the  window,  muttering 
ces  of  men  they  don't  care  for,  nor  intend  to  myself  Othello's  line,  and 
to  care  for." 
"  Indeed,"   said    I,  slowly  ;    "  indeed. 


Senhora?"  looking  into  her  eyes  as  I 
spoke,  as  if  to  read  if  the  lesson  were  des- 
tined for  my  benefit 

'* There,  don't  stare  so! — every  one 
knows  that " 

"  So  you  don't  think,  then,  that  Lucy— 
I  mean  Miss  Doshwood, — why  are  you 
lanshingso  ?" 

"How  can  I  help  it ;  your  calling  her 
Lucy  is  so  good,  I  wish  she  heard  it ;  she's 
the  very  proudest  girl  I  ever  knew." 

"  But  to  come  back ;  you  really  think 
she  does  not  care  for  him  r  " 

"  Not  more  than  for  you  ;  and  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  the  simile,  having  seen  your 
meeting.    But  let  me  give  you  the  news  of 

oar  own  fete.     Saturday  is  the  day  fixed  ;  would  be  the  transition  to  a  stronger  tceU 
and  vou  must  be  quite  well — I  insist  upon  1  ing  !    There  was  an  edaf,  too,  about  being 


''  When  I  love  thee  not^  chaos  is  come  again." 

In  fact,  it  was  the  ]>crfect  expression  of 
niy  feeling — the  only  solution  to  all  the 
difficulties  surrounding  me,  being  to  fall 
desperately,  irretrievably  in  love  with  the 
fair  Senhora,  which,  all  things  considered, 
was  not  a  very  desperate  resource  for  a 
gentleman  in  trouble.  As  I  thought  over 
the  hopelessness  of  one  attachment,  I  turn- 
ed calmly  to  consider  all  the  favorable 
points  of  the  other.  She  was  truly  beau- 
tiful, attractive  in  every  sense  ;  her  man- 
ner most  fascinating,  and  her  disposition, 
so  far  as  I  could  pronounce,  i)erfectly 
amiable.  I  felt  already  something  more 
than  interest  about  her  ;   how  very  easy 


it  Miss  Dashwood  has  promised  to  come 
—no  small  concession  ;  for,  after  all,  she 
has  never  once  been  here  since  the  day  you 
frightened  her.  I  can't  help  laughing  at 
my  blunder — the  two  people  I  had  promised 
inyself  should  fall  desperately  in  love 
with  each  other,  and  who  will  scarcely 
meet" 

"But  I  trusted," said  I, pettishly,  "that 
^a  were  not  disposed  to  resign  your  own 
mterest  in  me  ? ' 

"Neither  was  I,"  said  she,  with  an  easy 
nnile,  ''except  that  I  have  so  many  ad- 
mirers. I  might  even  spare  to  my  friends  ; 
though,  after  all,  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose 
you — I  like  you." 

"Yes,"  said  I,  half  bitterly,  "as  girls  ly  to  conceal  tne  ngi 
do  those  who  they  never  intend  to  care  for ;  i  This  she  held  up  befor< 
b  it  not  so  ?"  without  speaking ;  whc 

Perhaps ^es,  and  perhap 


But  is  it 

Eoing  to  ram  ?  How  provoking !  and  I 
ave  ordered  myhorsa  Well,  Signer  Car- 
k)8,  I  leave  you  to  your  delightful  news- 
paper, and  all  the  magnificent  descrip- 
tions of  battles,  and  sieges,  and  skirmishes 
Cor  which  you  seem  doomeil  to  pme  with- 
out ceasing.  There,  don't  kiss  my  hand 
twice  ;  that's  not  right." 
"  Well,  let  me  begin  again — ^" 
"I  shall  not  breakfast  with  you  any 
bore ;  but,  tell  me,  am  I  to  order  a  cos- 
tume for  you  in  Lisbon ;  or  will  you  ar- 


her  accepted  lover  that  had  its  charm. 
She  was  the  belle  par  excellence  of  Lisbon ; 
and  then  a  sense  of  pique  crossed  my  mind 
as  I  reflected,  what  would  Lucy  say  of  him 
whom  she  had  slighted  and  insulted,  when 
he  became  the  husband  of  the  beautiful 
and  millionaire  Senhora  Liez  ? 

As  my  meditations  had  ro^iehcd  thus  far, 
the  door  opened  stealthily,  and  Catherine 
appeared,  ncr  finger  upon  her  lips,  and  her 
gesture  indicating  caution.  She  carried 
on  her  arm  a  mass  of  drapery  covered  by  a 
large  mantle,  which,  throwing  oil  as  she 
entered,  she  displayed  before  mc  a  rich  blue 
domino  with  silver  embroidery.  It  Was 
large  and  loose  m  its  folds,  so  as  thorough- 
ly to  conceal  the  figure  of  any  weai'er. 

e  me  for  an  instant 

^...  wj,>,«.....p  ,  when  at  length,  seeing 

my  curiosity  fully  excited,  she  said, 

"This  is  the  Senhora's  domino.  I 
should  be  ruined  if  she  knew  I  showed  it ; 
but  I  promised — that  is,  I  told — " 

"  Yes,  yps,  I  understand,"  relieving  her 
embarrassment  about  the  source  of  her 
civilities ;  "go  on." 

"  Well,  there  are  several  others  like  it, 
but  with  this  small  difference,  instead  of  a 
carnation,  which  all  the  others  have  em- 
broidered upon  the  cuff,  I  have  made  it  a 
rose — you  perceive  ?  La  Senhora  knows 
nothing  of  this — ^none  save  yourself  knows 
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it  I'm  sure  I  may  trust  you  with  the 
secret." 

"Fear  not  in  the  least,  Catherine  ;  you 
have  rendered  me  a  great  service.  Let  me 
look  at  it  once  more ;  ah,  there's  no  diffi- 
culty in  detecting  it.  And  you  are  certain 
she  IS  unaware  of  it  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  so ;  she  has  several  other 
costumes,  but  in  this  one  I  know  she  in- 
tends some  surprise,  so  be  upon  your 
guard." 

With  these  words,  carefullv  once  more 
concealing  the  rich  dress  beneath  the  man- 
tle, she  withdrew ;  while  I  strolled  forth 
to  wonder  what  mystery  might  lie  beneath 
this  scheme,  and  speculate  how  far  I  myself 
was  included  in  the  plot  she  spoke  of. 


For  the  few  days  which  succeeded  I 
passed  my  time  much  alone.  The  Senhora 
was  but  seldom  at  home  ;  and  I  remarked 
that  Power  rarely  came  to  see  me.  A 
strange  feeling  of  half-coolness  had  latterly 
grown  between  us,  and,  instead  of  the 
open  confidence  we  formerly  indulged  in 
when  together,  we  appeared  now  rattier  to 
chat  over  things  of  mere  every-day  interest 
than  of  our  own  immediate  plans  and  pros- 
pects. There  was  a  kind  of  preoccupation, 
too,  in  his  manner  tiiat  struck  me  ;  his 
mind  seemed  ever  straying  from  the  topics 
he  talked  of  to  something  remote,  and,  al- 
together, he  was  no  longer  the  frank  and 
reckless  dnigoon  I  had  ever  known  him. 
What  could  be  the  meaning  of  this  change  ? 
Had  he  found  out  by  any  accident  that  I 
was  to  blame  iy  my  conduct  toward  Lucy 
— had  anjr  erroneous  impression  of  my  in- 
terview with  her  reached  his  ears  ?  This 
was  most  improbable ;  besides,  tliere  was 
nothing  in  that  to  draw  down  his  censure 
or  condemnation,  liowever  represented  ; 
and^was  it  that  he  was  himself  in  love  with 
her^that,  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  Lucy, 
he  regarded  me  as  a  successful  rival,  pre- 
ferred before  him  !  Oh,  how  could  I  have 
so  long  blinded  myself  to  the  fact !  This 
was  the  true  solution  of  the  whole  difficul- 
ty. I  had  more  than  once  8usi>ected  this 
to  be  so ;  now  all  the  circumstances  of 
proof  poured  in  upon  me.  I  called  to  mind 
nis  agitated  manner  the  night  of  my  arri- 
val in  Lisbon,  his  thousand  questions  con- 
cerning the  reasons  of  my  furlough  ;  and 
then,  latolv,  the  look  of  unfeigned  pleasure 
with  whicfi  he  heard  me  resolve  to  join  my 
regiment  the  moment  I  was  sufficiently 
recovered.  I  also  remembered  how  assidu- 
ously he  pressed  his  intimacy  with  the 
Senhora,  Lucy's  dearest  friend  here ;  his 
continuaX  visits  at  the  \\\\a\  t\vv^^  \o\\^ 


walks  in  the  garden,  whore  hia  very  look 
betokened  some  confidential  mission  of  the 
heart  Yes,  there  was  no  doubt  of  it,  he 
loved  Lucy  Dash  wood  !  Alas  I  there 
seemed  to  be  no  end  to  tlie  complication 
of  my  misfortunes  ;  one  by  one,  I  appeared 
fated  to  lose  whatever  had  a  hold  uponmj 
affections,  and  to  stand  alone,  unloved  and 
uncared  for  in  the  world.  My  thoughti 
turned  towanl  the  Senhora,  but  I  could 
not  deceive  myself  into  any  hope  thwe, 
My  own  feelings  were  untouched,  and 
hers  I  felt  to  be  equally  so.  Young  u 
I  was,  there  was  no  mistaking  the  omj 
smile  of  coquetry,  the  merry  laugh  of  flat- 
tered vanity,  for  a  deeper  and  holier  feel- 
ing. And  then  I  did  not  wish  it  other- 
wise. One  only  had  taught  me  too  feel 
how  ennobling,  how  elevating,  in  all  its 
impulses  can  be  a  deep-rooted  passion  for 
a  young  and  beautiful  girl  !  From  her 
eves  alone  had  I  caught  the  inspiration— 
that  made  me  pant  for  glory  and  distinc- 
tion. I  could  not  transfer  the  allegiance 
of  my  heart,  since  it  had  taught  tliat  very 
heart  to  beat  high  and  proudly.  LncVi 
lost  to  mo  foi*ever  as  she  must  be,  was  still 
more  than  any  other  woman  ever  could 
be  ;  all  the  past  clung  to  her  memory,  all 
the  prestige  of  the  future  must  point  to  it 
also. 

And  Power,  why  had  he  not  trusted- 
why  had  he  not  confided  in  me  ?  Was  this 
like  my  old  and  tried  friend  ?  Alas !  I 
was  forgetting  that  in  his  eye  I  was  the 
favored  rival,  and  not  the  despised,  reject- 
ed suitor. 

*'  It  is  past  now,"  thought  I,  as  I  rose 
and  walkeii  into  the  garden  ;  ''  the  dresm 
that  made  life  a  fairy  tale  is  dispelled  ;  the 
cold  reality  of  the  world  is  before  nie,  and 
my  path  lies  a  lonely  and  solitary  one." 
My  nrst  resolution  was  to  see  Power,  and 
relieve  his  mind  of  any  uneasiness  as  re- 
garded my  pretensions  ;  they  existed  no 
longer.  As  for  me,  1  was  no  obst;iclc  to 
his  happiness;  it  was,  then,  but  fair  and 
honorable  that  I  should  tell  him  so  :  this 
done,  I  should  leave  Lisbon  at  once :  the 
cavalry  had  for  the  most  part  been  ordered 
to  the  rear  ;  still  there  Wixs  always  some- 
thing going  forward  at  the  outposts. 

The  idea  of  active  service,  the  excite- 
ment of  a  campaigning^  life,  cheered  me, 
and  I  advanced  along  the  dark  alloy  of  the 
warden  with  a  lighter  and  a  freer  hcarti 
My  resolves  were  not  destined  to  meet  de- 
lay ;  as  I  turned  the  angle  of  a  walk,  Po«er 
was  before  me.  Ho  was  leaning  against  a 
tree,  his  hands  crossed  unou  his  bosom,  his 
head  bowed  f  orwai'd,  and  his  whole  air  and 
^attitude  betokening  deep  reflection. 
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He  started  as  I  came  up,  aud  seemed  al- 
most to  diange  color. 

*'Well,  Crarley,"  said  he,  after  a  mo^ 
ment's  pause, ''  you  look  better  this  morn- 
ing.    Iiow  goes  the  arm  ?  " 

<'  The  arm  is  ready  for  seryice  again,  and 
its  owner  most  anxious  for  it  Do  yon 
know,  Fred,  I'm  thoroughly  weary  of  this 
life." 

**  They're  little  better,  however,  at  the 

'  lines.    The  French  are  in  position  but  never 

adventure  a  movement ;  and,  except  some 

few  affairs  at  the  pickets,  there  is  really 

nothing  to  do." 

*'  No  matter,  remaining  here  can  never 
serve  one's  interests,  and  besides,  I  haveao> 
complished  what  I  came  for^— " 

I  was  about  to  add,  **  the  restoration  of 
my  health,"  when  he  suddenly  interrupted 
me,  eyeing  me  fixedly  as  he  spoke. 
''  Indeed  !  indeed  I  Is  that  so  ?  " 
''Yes,"  said  I,  half  puzzled  at  the  tone 
and  manner  of  the  speech ;  ''  I  can  join 
now  when  I  please ;  meanwhile,  Fred,  I 
have  been  thinking  of  you.  Yes,  don't  be 
surprised,  at  the  very  moment  we  met  you 
were  in  mjr  thoughts." 

I  took  his  arm  as  I  said  this,  and  led  him 
down  the  alley. 

''  We  are  too  old,  and,  I  tnist,  too  true 
friends,  Fred,  to  have  secrets  from  each 
other,  and  vet  we  have  been  playmg  this 
silly  game  lor  some  weeks  past.  Now,  my 
dear  fellow,  I  have  yours,  and  it  is  only  fair 
justice  you  should  have  mine,  and,  faith,  I 
feel  you'd  have  discovered  it  long  since,  had 
your  thoughts  been  as  fi*ee  as  I  have  known 
them  to  be.  Fred,  you  are  in  love  ;  there, 
don'twince, man,  Iknowit;  buthearmeout. 
You  believe  me  to  be  so  also ;  nay,  more,  you 
think  that  my  chances  of  success  are  bet- 
ter, stronger  than  your  own ;  learn,  then, 
that  I  have  none — absolutely  none.  Don't 
interrupt  me  now,  for  this  avowal  cuts  me 
deeply ;  my  own  heart  alone  knows  what  I 
suffer  as  I  record  my  wrecked  fortunes ; 
but  I  repeat  it,  my  hopes  are  at  an  end  for- 
ever ;  but,  Fred,  my  boy,  I  cannot  lose  my 
friend  too.  If  I  have  been  the  obstacle  to 
your  path,  I  am  so  no  more.  Ask  me  not 
why ;  it  is  enough  that  I  speak  in  all  truth 
ana  sincerity.  £re  throe  days  I  shall  leave 
this,  and  with  it  all  the  hopes  that  once 
beamed  upon  my  fortunes,  and  all  the  hap- 
piuess, — ^nay,  not  all,  my  boy,  for  I  feel 
some  thrill  at  my.  heart  yet,  as  I  think  that 
I  have  been  true  to  you." 

I  know  not  what  more  I  spoke,  nor  how 
he  replied  to  me.  I  felt  the  warm  grasp  of 
his  hand,  I  saw  his  delighted  smile ;  the 
words  of  grateful  acknowledgments  his 
lips    uttered  conveyed  but  an  imperfect 
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meaning  to  my  ear,  and  I  remembered  no 
more. 

The  courage  which  sustained  me  for  the 
moment  sank  gradually  as  I  meditated  over 
my  avowal,  and  I  could  scarce  help  accusing 
Power  of  a  breach  of  friendship  for  exact- 
ing a  confession  which,  in  reality,  I  had 
volunteered  to  give  him.  How  Lucy  her- 
self would  think  of  my  conduct  was  ever 
occurring  to  my  thoughts,  and  I  felt,  as  I 
ruminated  upon  the  conjectures  it  might 
give  rise  to,  how  much  more  likely  a  favor- 
able opinion  might  now  be  formed  of  me, 
than  when  such  an  estimation  could  have 
crowned  me  with  delight. 

*'Yes,"  thouriit  I,  "she  will  at  last 
learn  to  know  nim,  who  loved  her  with 
truth  and  with  devoted  affection  ;  and, 
when  the  blight  of  all  his  hopes  is  accom- 
plished, the  lair  fame  of  his  fidelity  will  be 
proved.  The  march,  the  bivouac,  the  bat- 
tle-field, are  now  all  to  me,  and  the  cam- 
Eaign  alone  presents  a  prospect  which  may 
11  up  the  aching  void  that  disappointed 
and  ruined  hopes  have  left  behind  tnem." 

How  Ilongedfortheloudcallof  the  trum- 
pet, the  clash  of  the  steel,  the  tramp  of  the 
war-horse  ;  though  tlie  proud  distinction 
of  a  soldier's  life  were  less  to  me  in  the  dis- 
tance than  the  mad  and  whii*lwind  passion 
of  a  charge,  and  the  loud  din  of  the  rolling 
artillery. 

It  was  only  some  hours  after,  as  I  sat 
alone  in  my  chamber,  that  all  the  circum- 
stances of  our  meeting  came  back  clearly  to 
my  memory,  and  I  could  not  help  mutter- 
ing to  myself, 

*/  It  is  indeed  a  hard  lot,  that,  to  cheer 
the  heart  of  my  friend,  I  must  bear  witness 
to  the  despair  that  sheds  darkness  on  my 
own." 


CHAPTER  LXXXIII. 

XT  CHABGEB. 

Although  I  felt  my  heart  relieved  of  a 
heavy  load  by  the  confession  I  had  made 
to  Power,  yet  still  I  shrank  from  meeting 
him  for  some  days  .after;  a  kind  of  fear 
lest  ho  should  in  any  way  recur  to  our  con- 
versation continually  beset  me,  and  I  felt 
that  the  courage  which  bore  me  up  for  my 
first  effort  woiud  desert  me  on  the  next  oc- 
casion. 

My  determination  to  join  my  regiment 
was  now  made  up,  and  I  sent  forward  a  re- 
signation of  my  appointment  to  Sir  George 
Dash  wood's  staff,  which  I  had  never  been 
in  health  to  fulfill,  and  commenced  with 
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energy  all  my  preparations  for  a  speedy  de- 
parture. 

The  reply  to  my  rather  f  onnal  letter  was 
a  most  kind  note  written  by  himself.  Ho 
regretted  the  unhappy  cause  which  had  so 
long  separated  us,  and  though  wishing,  as 
he  expressed  it,  to  have  me  near  him,  per- 
fectly approved  of  my  resolution. 

"Active  service  alone,  my  dear  boy,  can 
ever  place  you  in  the  position  you  ought  to 
occupy,  and  I  rejoice  the  more  at  your  de- 
cision in  this  matter,  as  I  feared  the  truth 
of  certain  reports  here,  which  attributed  to 
you  other  ])lans  than  those  which  a  cam- 
paign suggests.  My  mind  is  now  easy  on 
this  score,  and  I  pniyyou  forgive  mc  ii  my 
congratulations  are  mal  a  propos,^' 

After  some  hints  for  my  future  man- 
agement, and  a  promise  of  some  lettei*s  to 
his  friends  at  heailquartcrs,  he  concluded  : 

"  As  this  climate  does  not  seem  to  suit 
my  daughter,  I  have  applied  for  a  chauf^c, 
and  am  in  daily  hope  of  obtaining  it.  Be- 
fore going,  however,  I  must  beg  your  ac- 
ceptance of  the  charger  which  my  groom 
Aviil  deliver  to  your  servant  with  this.  I 
was  so  struck  with  his  figure  and  action, 
that  I  purchased  him  before  leaving  Eng- 
land, without  well  knowing  why  or  where- 
fore. Pray  let  him  see  some  service  under 
your  auspices,  which  he  is  most  unlikely  to 
do  under  mine.  He  has  plenty  of  bone  to 
be  a  weight-carrier,  and  they  tell  me  also 
that  he  has  speed  enough  for  anything." 

Mike's  voice  in  the  lawn  beneath  inter- 
rupted my  reading  further,  and,  on  look- 
ing out,  1  perceived  him  and  Sir  George 
Dashwood's  servant  standing  beside  a  largo 
and  striking-looking  horse,  which  they 
were  both  examining  with  all  the  critical 
accuracy  of  adepts. 

"  Arrah,  isn't  he  a  darling,  a  real  beauty, 
every  inch  of  him  ?  " 

**  ^i'hat  'ere  splint  don't  signify  nothing  ; 
he  aren't  the  worse  of  it,"  said  the  English 
groom. 

**0f  coorse  it  doesn't,"  replied  Mike. 
**  What  a  forehand  !  and  the  legs,  clean  as 
a  whip." 

*'  There's  the  best  of  him,  thougli,"  in- 
terrupted the  other,  patting  the  strong 
hind-quarters  with  his  hand.  "There's 
the  stuff  to  push  him  along  througli  heavy 
ground  and  carry  him  over  timber." 

"  Or  a  stone  wall,"  said  Mike,  thinking 
of  Gal  way. 

My  own  impatience  to  survey  my  present 
had  now  brought  me  into  the  conclave, 
and  before  many  minutes  were  over  I  had 
liim  saddled,  and  was  cantering  around  the 
lawn  with  a  spirit  and  energy  I  had  not 
tolt  tor  mouths  long.    Soiuo  ^ivvoX\  l(i\\e^^ 


lay  before  me,  and  over  these  he  carried  me 
with  all  the  ease  and  freedom  of  a  trained 
hunter.  My  courage  mounted  with  the 
excitement,  and  I  looked  eagerly  around 
for  some  more  bold  and  dashing  leap. 

"  You  may  take  him  over  the  avcnnc 
gate,"  said  the  English  groom,  divinin; 
with  a  jockey's  readiness  what  I  lookea 
for  ;  "  he'll  do  it,  never  fear  him." 

Strange  as  my  equipment  was,  with  an 
undress  jacket  flying  loosely  open,  and  « 
bare  head,  away  1  went.  Tnc  gate  which 
the  groom  spoke  of  was  a  strongly  barred 
one  of  oak  timber,  nearly  five  feet  high- 
its  difficulty  as  a  leap  only  consisted  in  the 
winding  approach,  and  the  fact  that  it 
opened  upon  a  hard  road  beyond  it 

In  a  second  or  two  a  kind  of  half  fear 
came  across  me.  My  long  illness  had  un* 
nerved  me,  and  my  limbs  felt  weak  and 
yielding  ;  but  as  I  pressed  into  the  canter, 
that  secret  sympathy  between  the  horse  and 
his  rider  snot  suddenly  through   me,  I 

fressed  my  spura  to  his  flanks,  and  dashed 
im  at  it. 

Unaccustomed  to  such  treatment,  the 
noble  animal  bounded  madly  forward ;  with 
tAvo  tremendous  plunges  he  sprang  wildiv 
in  the  air,  and  shaking  his  long  mane  vitn 
passion,  stretched  out  at  the  gallop. 

My  own  blood  boiled  now  as  tempestu- 
ously as  his  ;  and,  with  a  shout  of  reckless 
triumph,  I  rose  him  at  the  gate.  Just  at 
the  instant  two  figures  appeai*ed  before  it 
— the  copse  had  concealed  their  approach 
hitherto — but  they  stood  now,  as  if  trans- 
fixed ;  the  wild  attitude  of  the  hone,  the 
not  less  wild  cry  of  his  rider,  had  deprived 
them  for  a  time  of  all  energy ;  and,  0Te^ 
come  by  the  sudden  danger,  they  seemed 
rooted  to  the  ground.  What  I  said,  spoke, 
^gged,  or  imprecated.  Heaven  knows— 
not  I.  But  they  stiiTcd  not !  One  mo- 
ment more,  and  they  must  lie  ti*ampled  be- 
neath my  horse's  hoofs— he  was  ah-eadywJ 
his  haunches  for  the  bound  ;  when,  wheel- 
ing half  aside,  I  faced  him  at  the  wall.  K 
was  at  least  a  foot  higher,  and  of  soUd  stone 
masonry,  and  as  I  did  so,  I  felt  thati  wii 
l>eriling  my  life  to  save  theirs.  One  vi|o^ 
ous  dash  of  the  spur  I  gave  him,  as  I  liitrf 
him  to  the  leap— he  bounded  beneath  it 
quick  as  lightning — still,  with  a  sprinS 
like  a  rocket,  ho  rose  into  the  air,  cleared 
the  wall,  and  stood  trembling  and  fright- 
ened on  the  road  outside. 

"  Safe,  by  Jupiter  !  and  splendidly  done 
too,"  cried  a  voice  near  me,  that  I  imwe- 
diately  recognized  as  Sir  George  S*^ 
wood^ 

"  Lucy,  my  love,  look  up — Lucy,  ■! 
vlear^   there's  no  danger  now.    She  hss 
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funted.  O'Malleyy  fetch  some  water — fast. 
Poor  fellow — your  own  nerves  seem  sha- 
ken. Why,  youVelet  your  horse  go  !  Come 
here,  for  Heaven's  sake  I— support  lier  for 
an  instant    I'll  fetch  some  water." 

It  appeared  to  me  like  a  dream — I  lean- 
ed against  the  pillar  of  the  gate — the  cold 
and  death-like  features  of  Lucy  Dashwood 
lav  motionless  upon  my  arm — her  hand, 
falling  heavily  upon  my  shoulder,  touched 
my  cheek — the  tramp  of  my  horse,  «i8  lie 
galloped  onwardy  was  the  only  sound  that 
broke  the  silence,  as  I  stood  tliere,  gazing 
steadfastly  upon  the  pale  brow  and  paler 
check,   down   which  a  solitary  tear   was 
slowly  stealing.     I  knew  not  how  the  min- 
Btes  passed — my  memory  took  no  note  of 
time,  but  at  length  a  gentle  tremor  thrill- 
ed her  frame,  a  slight,  Bcai*ce-i>ercei)tible 
blush  colored  her  fair  face,  her  tips  slight- 
ly parted,  and  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  she 
looked  around  her.     Gradually  her  eyes 
mmed  and  met  mine.     Oh,  tht;  bliss  un- 
Qtterable   of   that   moment     It   was   no 
longer    the    look  of   cold  scorn  she  had 
^ven  me  last — the  expression  was  one  of 
soft  and   speaking  gratitude — she  seemed 
to  read  my  very  heart,  and  know  its  truth  : 
there  was  a  tone  of  deep  and  compassion- 
ate interest  in  the  glance ;  and  forgetting 
all — everything  that  had  passed — all  save 
my  unaltered,  unalterable  love,  I  kneeled 
beside  her,  and,  in  words  burning  as  my 
own  heart  buriied,  poured  out  my  tale  of 
mingled  sorrow  and  affection  with  all  the 
eloQuence  of  passion.     I  vindicated  myun- 
thaken  faith — ix'conciling  the  conflicting 
evidences  with  the  proofs  I  proffered  of 
my  attachment.    If   my  moments    were 
me&flui'ed — I  spent  them  not  idly;  I  called 
to  witness  how  every  action  of  my  soldier's 
life  emanated  from  her — how  her  few  and 
chance  words  had  decided  the  character  of 
my  fate — if  au^ht  of  fame  or  honor  were 
my  portion,  to  Tier  I  owed  it.     As,  hurried 
onward    by  my  ardent    ho]^3,   I    forgot 
Power  and  all  about  him — a  step  uii  the 
CTavel  walk  came  rapidly  nearer,  and  1  had 
bnt  time  to  assume  my  former  attitude  be- 
side Lucy  as  her  father  came  up. 

"  Well,  Charley,  is  she  bettor  ?  Oh,  I 
see  she  is  :  hero  we  have  the  whole  house- 
bold  at  our  heels."  So  saying,  he  pointed 
to  a  string  of  servants  pressing  eagerly  for- 
ward with  eveiy  species  of  restorative  that 
Portuguese  ingenuity  has  invented. 

The  next  moment  wo  were  joined  by 
the  Senhora,  who,  nale  with  fear,  seemed 
scarcely  less  in  neea  of  assistance  than  her 
friend. 

Amid  questions  innumerable — explana- 
tions sought  for  on  all  sides— mistakes  und 


misconceptions  as  to  the  whole  occurrence 
— we  took  our  way  toward  the  villa,  Lucy 
walking  between  Sir  George  and  Donna 
Inez,  while  I  followed,  leaning  upon  Pow- 
er's arm. 

**  They've  caught  him  again,  O'Malley," 
said  the  General,  turning  half  round  to 
me  ;  **  he,  too,  seemed  as  much  frightened 
as  any  of  us. " 

''It  is  time.  Sir  George,  I  should  think 
of  thanking  you.  I  never  was  so  mounted 
in  my  life — " 

"  A  splendid  charger,  by  Jove  ! "  said 
Power;  **  but,  Charley,  my  lad,  no  more 
feats  of  this  nature  if  you  love  me.  Xo 
girPs  heart  will  stand  such  continual  as- 
saults as  your  winning  horsemanship  sub- 
mits it  to. 

I  was  about  making  some  half-angrv 
reply,  when  he  continued  :  "  There,  don't 
look  sulky  ;  I  have  news  for  you.  Quill 
luis  just  arrived.  I  met  him  at  Lisbon  ; 
he  has  got  leave  of  absence  for  a  few 
days,  and  is  coming  to  our  masquerade 
here  this  evening." 

'*  Thifi  evening  ! "  said  I,  in  amazement ; 
"  whv,  is  it  so  soon  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  is.  Have  you  not  got  all 
your  trappings  ready  ?  The  Dashwoods 
came  out  here  on  purpose  to  spend  the  day 
— bnt  come,  I'll  drive  you  into  town.  My 
tilbury  is  ready,  and  we'll  both  look  out 
for  our  costumes."  So  saying,  he  led  me 
along  toward  thehouse^  when,  after  a  rapid 
change  of  my  toilet,  we  set  out  for  Lisbon. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 


MAURICE. 


It  seemed  a  conceded  matter  between 
Power  and  nivself  that  we  should  never 
recur  to  the  conversation  we  held  in  the 
garden  ;  and  so,  although  we  dined  tete-a- 
fete  that  day,  neither  oi  us  ventured,  by 
any  allusion  the  most  distant,  to  advert  to 
what  it  was  equally  evident  was  up|>ermost 
in  the  minds  of  both. 

All  our  endeavors,  therefore,  to  seem 
easy  and  unconcerned,  were  in  vain  ;  a 
rfstless  anxiety  to  seem  interested  about 
things  and  jiersons  we  were  totally  indiffer- 
ent to,  iiervaded  all  our  essays  at  conversa- 
tion, by  degrees,  we  grew  weary  of  the 
parts  we  were  acting,  and  each  relapsed 
into  a  mooily  silence,  thinking  over  his 
plans  and  projects,  and  totally  forgetting 
the  existence  of  the  other. 

The  decanter  was  passed  across  the  t&UU 
without  speaking,  8^  vv«M  \vq^  voXXTcoaX.^^  ^^ 
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bottle  was  standing ;  and^  except  an  occa- 
sional malediction  upon  an  intractable 
cigar^  nothing  was  heard. 

Such  was  the  agreeable  occupation  we 
were  engaged  in,  when,  toward  nine  o'clock, 
the  door  opened,  and  the  great  Maurice 
himself  stood  before  us. 

"  Pleasant  fellows,  upon  my  conscience, 
and  jovial  over  their  liquor !  Confound 
your  smoking  !  That  may  do  very  well  in  a 
oivouac.     Let  us  have  something  wann  ! " 

Quill's  interruption  was  a  most  welcome 
one  to  both  parties,  and  Ave  rejoiced  with 
a  sincere  pleasure  at  his  coming. 

"What  shall  it  be,  Maurice?  Port  or 
sherry  mulled,  and  an  anchovy  ?" 

"  (jTy  what  say  you  to  a  bowl  of  bishop  ?" 
said  I. 

"  Hurrah  for  the  churcli,  Charley  !  Let 
us  have  the  bishop ;  and,  not  to  disparage 
Fred's  taste,  we'll  be  eating  the  anchovy 
while  the  liguor's  concocting." 

"  Well,  Maurice,  and  now  for  the  news. 
How  are  matters  at  Torres  Vedras  ?  Any- 
thing like  movement  in  that  ouartcr  ?" 

"Nothing  very  remarkable.  Massena 
made  a  reconnaissance  some  days  since, 
and  one  of  our  batteries  thrcw  a  shower  of 
grape  among  the  staff,  which  spoiled  the 
procession,  and  sent  them  bacK  in  very 
disorderly  time.  Then  we've  had  a  few 
skirmishes  to  the  front  with  no  great  re- 
sults— a  few  courts-martial — bad  giub,  and 
plenty  of  grumbling." 

'*Why,  what  would  they  have  ?  It's  a 
great  thing  to  hold  the  French  army  in 
check  Avithin  a  few  marches  of  Lisbon. 

"Charley,  my  man,  who  cares  twopence 
for  the  French  army,  or  Lisbon,  or  the 
Portuguese,  or  the  Junta,  or  anything 
about  it? — every  man  is  pondering  over 
his  own  affairs.  One  fellow  wants  to  get 
home  again,  and  be  sent  upon  some  re- 
cruiting station.  Another  wishes  to  get  a 
step  or  two  in  promotion,  to  come  to  Torres 
Vedras,  where  even  the  grande  armee  can't. 
Then  some  of  us  are  in  love,  and  some  of 
us  are  in  debt.  There  is  neither  glory  nor 
profit  to  be  had.  But  here's  the  bishop, 
smoking  and  steaming  with  an  odor  of 
nectar !  ' 

"  And  our  fellows,  have  you  seen  them 
lately?" 

"I  dined  with  yours  on  Tuesday. — Was 
it  Tuesday  ?  Yes.  I  dined  with  them. 
By-the-by,  Sparks  was  taken  prisoner  that 
morning." 

"  Sparks  taken  prisoner  !  Poor  fellow. 
I  am  sincerely  sorry.  How  did  it  happen, 
3Iaurice  ?  " 

''Very  simply.    Sparka  had   a   forage 


the  morning  with  his  party.  It  seemed 
that  they  succeeded  perfectly^  and  wen 
returning  to  the  lines,  when  poor  Sparing 
always  susceptible  where  the  sex  are  con* 
cerncd,  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  a  lattice 
gently  open  as  he  rode  from  the  village, 
and  a  very  taper  finder  make  a  signal  to 
him.  Dropping  a  little  behind  the  rest, 
he  waited  till  his  men  had  debouched  upon 
the  road,  when,  riding  quietly  up,  be 
coughed  a  couple  of  times  to  attract  the 
fair  unknown — a  handkerchief  waved  from 
the  lattice  in  reply,  which  was  speediij 
closed,  and  our  vfiliant  Comet  accordingly 
dismounted  and  entered  the  house. 

''The  remainder  of  the  adventure  is 
soon  told  ;  for,  in  a  few  seconds  after,  two 
men  on  one  horse  were  seen  galloping  nt 
top  speed  toward  the  French  lines,— the 
foremost  bein^  a  French  o£5cer  of  the  4th 
Cuirassiers ;  the  gentleman  with  his  face 
to  the  tail,  our  friend  Sparks ;  the  loTcly 
unknown  being  a  vieiile  matistache  of 
Loison's  corps,  who  had  been  wounded  in 
a  skiimish  some  days  before,  and  lay  wait- 
ing an  opportunity  of  rejoining  his  party. 
One  of  our  prisoners  knew  this  fellow  well; 
he  had  been  nramojted  from  the  ranks,  and 
was  a  Hercules  for  feats  of  strength ;  so 
that,  after  all,  Sparks  could  not  help  him- 
self." 

"  Well,  I'm  really  sorry ;  but,  as  you 
say,  Sparks's  tender  nature  is  always  the 
ruin  of  him." 

"  Of  him  1  ay,-  and  of  you— and  of 
Power — and  of  myself — of  all  of  us.  Isn't 
it  the  sweet  creatures  that  make  fools  of 
us  from  Father  Adam  down  to  Maurice 
Quill,  neither  sparing  age  nor  rank  in  the 
service,  half-pay,  nor  the  Veteran  Batta- 
lion— it's  all  one  ?  Pass  the  jug,  there. 
O'Shaughnessy — " 

"Ah,  by-the-by,  hows  the  Major?" 

"Charmingly;  only  a  little  bit  ins 
scrape  just  now.  Sir  Arthur — Loid  Wel- 
lington, I  mean — had  him  up  for  his 
fellows  being  caught  pillaging,  and  gave 
him  a  devil  of  a  rowing  a  few  days  a^. 

«  <  Very  disorderly  corps  yours,  Major 
O'Shaughnessy,' saicf  the  General;  *more 
men  up  for  punishment  than  any  regiment 
in  the  service.' 

"Shaugh  muttered  something;  but  his 
voice  was  lost  in  a  loud  cock-a-doo-do-doo, 
that  some  bold  chanticleer  set  up  at  the 
moment. 

"*If  the  officers  do  their  duty,  Major 
O'Shaughnessy,  these  acts  of  insubordini* 
tion  do  not  occur.' 

**  *  Cock-a-doo-do-doo,'  was  the  replj« 
Some  of  the  staff  found  it  hiurd  not  to 


patrol  towara  Yieda,  and  set  out  G«kx\^  \xv\\^\si^  •,  but  the  General  went  on : 
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'''If,  tiiereloiei  the  practice  does  not 
cease^  Til  draft  the  men  into  West  India 
regiments.' 

" '  Cock-a-doo-do-doo.' 

** '  And  if  any  articles  jpillaged  from  the 
inhabitants  are  detected  in  the  quarters,  or 
about  the  person  of  the  troops — ' 

** '  Gock-a-doo-do-etoo,'  screamed  louder 
here  than  ever. 

'' '  Damn  that  cock.     Where  is  it  ? ' 

**  There  was  a  general  look  around  on 
all  sides,  which  seemed  in  vain ;  when  a 
tremendous  repetition  of  the  cry  resounded 
from  O'Shaughnessy's  coat  pocket;  thus 
detecting  the  valiant  Major  himself  in  the 
Tery  practice  of  his  corps.  There  was  no 
standing  this :  every  one  burst  out  into  a 

Eeal  of  laughing ;  and  Lord  Wellington 
imself  could  not  resist,  but  turned  away, 
muttering  to  himself  as  he  went,  'Damned 
robbers — every  man  of  them  I '  while  ^  final 
war-note  from  the  Major's  pocket  closed 
the  interview." 

"  Confound  you,  Maurice,  you've  always 
some  villanous  narrative  or  other.  You 
never  crossed  a  street  for  shelter  without 
making  something  out  of  it" 

''  True  this  time,  as  sure  as  my  name's 
Maurice ;  but  the  bowfis  empty. '^ 

''Never  mind,  here  comes  its  successor. 
How  long  can  you  stay  amongst  us  ?  " 

''  A  few  days  at  most.  Just  took  a  run 
off  to  see  the  sights ;  I  was  all  over  Lisbon 
this  morning  :  saw  the  Liquisition  and  the 
cells,  and  the  place  where  they  tried  the 
fellows — the  kind  of  grand  junr  room,  with 
the  great  picture  of  Adam  and  Eve  at  the 
end  of  it     What  a  beautiful  creature  she 


I  ate  every  crab  in  the  garden,  if  ye  asked 
me!'"  ^         ?      ^ 

"  I  must  certainly  go  see  her,  Maurice. 
Is  she  very  Portugese  in  her  style  ?  " 

"  Devil  a  bit  of  it  She  might  be  a  Lim- 
erick woman,  with  elegant  brown  Iiair,  and 
blue  eyes,  and  a  skin  like  snow." 

'*  Come,  come,  they've  pretty  girls  in 
Lisbon  too.  Doctor." 

"Yes,  faith,"  said  Power,  "that  they 
have." 

"Nothing  like  Ireland,  boys ;  not  a  bit 
of  it ;  they're  the  girls  for  my  money :  and 
Where's  the  man  can  resist  them  ?  From 
St  Patrick,  that  had  to  go  live  in  the 
Wicklow  mountains — " 

"St  Kevin,  vou  mean,  Doctor" 

"  Sure  it's  all  the  same,  they  were  twins. 
I  made  a  neat  little  song  about  them 
one  evening  last  week — tne  women,  I 
mean." 


"  Let  us  have  it,  Maurice ;  let  us  have 
it,  old  fellow.    What's  the  measure  ?  " 

''  Short  measure :  four  little  verses,  devil 
a  more." 

"But  the  time,  I  mean?" 

"  Whenever  you  like  to  sing  it ;  here  it 


IS. 


» 


THE  GIRLS  OF  THE  WEST. 


Air^**  Teddy,  ye  Gander.** 
(With  feeling ;  M  not  too  ekno,) 

*'  You  may  talk,  if  you  please, 

Of  the  brown  Portuguese, 
But,  wherever  you  roam,  wherever  you  roam, 

You  notbinff  will  meet, 

Half  so  lovely  or  sweet. 
As  the  girls  at  home,  the  girls  at  nome. 

''  Their  eves  are  not  sloes^ 
Nor  so  long  is  their  nose^ 

But,  between  me  and  you,  between  me  and  you, 
Thev  are  jiut  as  alarming, 
Ana  ten  times  more  charming, 

^th  haael  and  blue,  with  haiel  and  blue. 

"  They  doa*t  ogle  a  man. 

O'er  tiie  top  of  their  fan, 
Till  his  heart's  in  a  flame,  his  heart's  in  a  flame  ;. 

But  though  bashful  and  shy, 

They've  a  look  In  their  eye, 
That  just  comes  to  the  same^  just  oomes  to  the  same. 

"  No  mantillas  thev  sport, 

But  a  petticoat  snort, 
Shows  an  ankle  tne  best,  an  ankle  the  best, 

And  a  lag—but,  O  murther  I 

I  dare  not  go  further^ 
So  here's  to  the  West ;  so  here's  to  the  West." 

"  Now  that  really  is  a  sweet  little  thing. 
Moore's,  isn't  it  ?/' 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  my  own  muse,  every 
word  of  it." 

"  And  the  music  ?  '*  said  I. 

*'  My  own,  too.  Too  much  spice  in  that 
bowl ;  that's  an  invariable  error  in  your  de- 
visers of  drink,  to  suppose  that  the  tipple 
you  start  with  can  please  your  palate  to 
the  last ;  they  forget  that  as  we  advance 
either  in  years  or  lush,  our  tastes  sim- 
plify." 

"  Nous  revenons  a  nos  pretnieres  amours. 
Isn't  that  it?" 

"No,  not  exactly,  for  we  go  even  fur- 
ther :  for  if  you  mark  the  progression  of  a 
sensiole  man's  fluids,  you^l  find  what  an 
emblem  of  life  it  presents  to  you.  What 
is  his  initiatory  glass  of  '  ChabUs*  that  he 
throws  down  with  his  oysters,  but  the  bud- 
ding expectancy  of  boyhood — the  appetiz- 
ing sense  of  pleasure  to  come ;  then 
follows  the  sherry  with  his  soup,  that 
warming  glow  which  strength  and  vigor  in 
all  their  consciousness  impart,  as  a  glimpse 
of  life  is  opening  before  hmi.    Then  youth 
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succeeds  —  buoyant,  wild,  temi>estuous 
youth — foaming  and  sparkling,  like  the 
bright  champagne,  whose  stormy  surface 
subsides  into  a  myriad  of  bright  stars." 

**  (Eil  deperdrix,^^ 

"Not  a  bit  of  it ;  woman's  own  eye  ; 
brilliant,  sparkling,  life-giving — " 

"  Devil  take  the  fellow,  he's  getting 
poetical." 

**  Ah,  Fred  !  if  that  could  only  last  ; 
but  one  must  come  to  the  burgundies  with 
his  maturer  years.  Your  first  glass  of  her- 
mitage is  the  algebraic  sign  for  five-and- 
thirty — the  glorious  burst  is  over  ;  tliepace 
is  still  good,  to  be  sure,  but  the  great  en- 
thusiasm is  past.  You  can  afford  to  look 
forward,  but,  confound  it,  you've  a  long 
way  to  look  back  also." 

**  I  say,  Charley,  our  friend  has  contriv- 
ed to  finish  the  bishop  during  his  disquisi- 
tion ;  the  bowl's  quite  empty." 

'*  You  don't  say  so,  Fred.  To  be  sure, 
how  a  man  does  forget  himself  in  abstract 
speculations  ;  but  let  us  have  a  little  more, 
I  ve  not  concluded  my  homily." 

**  Not  a  glass,  Maurice  ;  it's  already  past 
nine  ;  we  are  all  pledged  to  the  masquer- 
ade, and  before  we've  dressed  and  got 
there,  'twill  be  late  enough." 

"  But  I'm  not  disguised  yet,  my  boy,  nor 
half." 

"  Well,  they  must  take  you  au  naturely 
as  our  countrymen  do  their  potatoes." 

*'  Yes,  Doctor,  Fred's  right ;  we  had  bet- 
ter start." 

"  Well,  I  can't  help  it ;  I've  recorded  my 
opposition  to  the  motion,  but  I  must  sub- 
mit ;  and  now  that  I'm  on  mv  legs,  explain 
to  me  what's  that  very  dull-looking  old 
lump,  up  there  ?  " 

"  That's  the  moon,  man  ;  the  full  moon." 

"  Well,  I've  no  objection  ;  I'm  full  too  ; 
so  come  along,  lads. " 


CHAPTER  LXXXV. 


THE  MASQUERADE. 

To  form  one's  impression  of  a  masked 
ball  from  tiie  attempts  at  this  mode  of  en- 
tertainment in  our  countrv,  is  but  to  con- 
celve  a  most  imperfect  and  erroneous  no- 
tion. With  us,  the  firat  coup  cToeil  is  every- 
thing ;  the  nuns,  the  shepherdesses,  the 
Turks,  sailors,  eastern  princes,  watchmen, 
moonshees,  milestones,  aevils,  and  Quakers, 


are  all  very  well  in  their  way  as  they  pass 
in  the  review  before  us,  but  when  we  come 

to  mix  in  the  crowd,  we  d\scover  tUat^  ex-  ,  

ccpt  the  turban  and  tlio  covj\>  \*\i^  etQoV\\\i%\sfc%\^vi  m^^i^  whispered  in  French, 


and  the  broadbrim,  no  further  disguise  is 
attempted  or  thought  of.  The  nun,  for- 
getting her  vow  and  her  vestments,  is  flirt- 
ing with  the  devil  ;  the  watchman,  a  very 
fastidious  elegant,  is  ogling  the  fishwomen 
through  his  glass,  while  the  Quaker  is 
performing  a  ;m5  scuI  Alberti  might  be 

()roud  of  in  a  quadrille  of  riotous  Turks  and 
lalf-tipsy  Hindoos;  in  fact,  the  whole  wit 
of  the  scene  consists  in  absurd  associations. 
Apart  from  this,  the  actors  have  rarely  any 
claims  upon  your  attention  ;  for  even  sup- 
posing a  person  clever  enough  to  sustain 
liis  character,  whatever  it  be,   you  mnst 
also    supply    the  other  personages  of  the 
drama,  or,  in  stage  phrase,  he'll  have  noth- 
ing to  "  play  up  to.**    What  would  be  Bar- 
doTjph  without  Pistol  ?  what  Sir  Lucius 
O'Trigger  without  Acres  ?    It  is  the  relief 
which  throws  out  the  disparities  and  con- 
tradictions of   life    that    afford   us  roost 
amusement ;  hence  it  is,  that  one  swallow 
can  no  more  make  a  summer,   than  one 
well-sustained  character  can  give  life  to  a 
masquerade.     Without    such    sympathies, 
such  points  of  oontiict,  all  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  individual,  making  him  act  and 
be  acted  upon,  arc  U)st ;  the  cliaracters  be- 
ing mere  parallel  lines,  which,  howevernear 
they  approach,  never  bisect  or  cross  each 
other. 

This  is  not  the  case  abroad  :  the  domino, 
which  serves  for  mere  concealment,  is  al- 
most the  only  dress  assumed,  and  the  real 
disguise  is  therefore  thrown  from  necessity 
upon  the  talents,  whatever  tliey  be,  of  the 
wearer.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  a 
beard  or  a  spanrfed  mantle,  a  Polish  dress 
or  a  pasteboard  nose;  the  mutation  of 
voice,  the  assumption  of  a  different  manner, 
walk,  gesture,  and  mode  of  expression,  are 
all  necessary,  and  no  small  tact  is  required 
to  effect  this  successfully. 

I  may  be  pardoned  this  little  digression, 
as  it  serves  to  explain  in  some  measure  how 
I  felt  on  entering  the  splendidly  lit  up  sa- 
lons of  the  villa,  crowded  with  hundreds  of 
figures  in  all  the  varied  costumes  of  aca^ 
nival.  The  sounds  of  laughter,  mingled 
with  the  crash  of  the  music;  the  hurrying 
hither  and  thither  of  servants  with  refresh- 
ments ;  the  crowds  gathered  around  for- 
tune-tellers, whose  predictions  threw  the 
parties  at  each  moment  into  shouts  of  m«r- 
riment ;  the  eager  following  of  some  dis- 
appointed domino,  interrogating  everyone 
to  find  out  a  lost  mask.  For  some  time  I 
stood  an  astonished  spectator  at  the  kind 
of  secret  intelligence  which  seemed  to  per- 
vade the  whole  assemblage^  when  suddeniT 
a  mask,  who  for  some  time  had  been  stana- 
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^  If  yon  pass  your  time  in  this  manner, 

Jon  must  not  feel  surprised  if  your  place 
e  occupied." 

I  turned  hastily  rounds  but  she  was  gone. 
She,  I  say,  for  the  voice  was  clearly  a  wo- 
man's ;  ner  pink  domino  could  be  no 
guide,  for  hundreds  of  the  same  color 
passed  me  every  instant ;  the  meaning  of 
the  allusion  I  had  little  doubt  of.  1  turned 
to  speak  to  Power,  but  he  was  gone  ;  and, 
for  the  first  moment  of  my  life,  the  bitter- 
ness of  rivalry  crossed  my  mind.  It  was 
true  I  had  resigned  all  pretensions  in  his 
favor;  my  last  meeting  with  Lucy  hat) 
been  merely  to  justify  my  own  character 
against  an  impression  that  weighed  heavily 
on  me  ;  still  I  thought  he  might  have  wait- 
ed ;  another  day  and  I  should  be  far  away, 
neither  to  witness  nor  giieve  over  his  suc- 
cesses. 

"  You  still  hesitate,"  whispered  some  one 
near  mc. 

I  wheeled  round  suddenly,  but  could  not 
detect  the  speaker,  and  was  again  relapsing 
into  my  own  musings,  when  tlie  same  voice 
repeated, 

'*  The  white  domino  with  the  blue  cape. 
Adieu." 

Without  waiting  to  reflect  upon  the  sin- 
gularity of  the  occurrence,  I  now  hurried 
along  through  the  dense  crowd,  searching 
on  every  side  for  the  domino. 

*'  Isn^t  that  O'Malley  ?  "  said  an  English- 
man to  his  friend* 

*'Yes,"  replied  the  other;  ''the  very 
man  we  want.  O'Malley,  find  a  partner  ; 
we  have  been  seai'ching  a  vis-tUvis  this  ten 
minutes." 

The  speaker  was  an  officer  I  had  met  at 
Sir  George  Dashwood's. 

"How  did  you  discover  me  ?"  said  I, 
suddenly. 

"  Not  a  very  difficult  thing,  if  you  carry 
your  mask  in  your  hand  that  way 7'  was  the 
answer. 

And  I  now  ^lerceived  that  in  the  distrac- 
tion of  my  thoughts  I  had  been  carrying  my 
mask  in  this  manner  since  my  coming  into 
the  room. 

**  There  now,  what  say  you  to  the  blue 
domino  ?  I  saw  her  foot,  and  a  gii-l  with 
such  an  instep  must  bo  a  waltzcr. 

I  looked  round,  a  confused  effort  at 
memory  passing  across  my  mind  ;  my  eyes 
fell  at  the  instant  upon  the  embroidered 
sleeve  of  the  domino,  where  a  rosebud 
worked  in  silver  at  once  reminded  mc  of 
Catrina's  secret  "Ah  !"  thought  I,  "la 
Senhora  herself !"  She  was  leaning  upon 
the  arm  of  a  tall  and  portly  figure  in 
bbck ;  who  this  was  I  knew  not,  nor 
sought  to  discover,  but  at  once  advanc- 


ing   toward  Donna    Inez    asked    her  to 
waltz. 

Without  replying  to  me  she  turned  to- 
ward her  companion,  who  seemed  as  it  were 
to  press  her  acceptance  of  my  offer ;  she 
hesitated,  however,  for  an  instant,  and, 
courtcsying  deeply,  declined  it.  *'Well," 
thought  I,  ''  she  at  least  has  not  recognized 
me." 

**And  yet,  Senhora,"  said  I,  half  jest- 
ingly, "  I  have  seen  you  join  a  bolero  be- 
ifore  now." 

[      "  You  evidently  mistake  mc,"  was  the 
I  reply,  but  in  a  voice  so  well  feigned  as  al- 
most to  convince  mc  she  was  right. 

**  Nay,  more,"  said  I,  *'  under  your  own 
fair  auspices  did  I  myself  first  adventure 
one. " 

** Still  in  error,  believe  me;  I  am  not 
known  to  you." 

"  And  yet  I  have  a  talisman  to  refresh 
your  memory,  should  you  dare  me  fur- 
ther." 

At  this  instant  my  hand  was  grasped 
warmly  by  a  passing  mask.  I  turned  round 
rapidly,  and  Power  whisi>ered  in  my  ear, 

**  Yours  forever,  Charley ;  you've  made 
my  fortune." 

As  he  hurried  on  I  could  perceive  that 
he  supported  a  lady  on  his  arm,  and  that 
she  wore  a  loose  white  domino  with  a  deep 
blue  cape.  In  a  second  all  thought  of  Inez 
was  forgotten,  and  anxious  only  to  conceal 
my  emotion,  I  turned  away  and  mingled 
in  the  crowd.  Lost  to  all  around  me,  I  wan- 
dered carelessly,  heedlessly  on,  neither 
noticing  the  glittering  throng  around,  nor 
feeling  a  thought  in  common  with  the  gay 
and  joyous  spirits  that  flitted  by.  The 
night  wore  on,  my  melancholy  and  depres- 
sion growing  ever  deeper,  yet  so  spell- 
bound was  I  that  I  could  not  leave  the 
pliice.  A  secret  sense  that  it  was  the  last 
time  we  were  to  meet  liad  gained  entire 
possession  of  me,  and  I  longed  to  S])eak 
a  few  words  ere  we  parted  forever. 

I  was  leaning  at  a  window  which  looked 
out  ujwn  the  court-yard,  when  suddenly 
the  tramp  of  horses  attracted  my  attention, 
and  I  saw  by  tlie  clear  moonlight  a  group 
of  mounted  men,  whose  long  cloaks  and 
tall  helmets  announced  dragoons,  standing 
around  the  porch.  At  the  same  moment 
the  door  of  the  salon  opened,  and  an  offi- 
cer in  undress,  splashed  and  travel-stained, 
entered.  Making  his  way  rapidly  through 
the  crowd,  he  followed  tlie  servant,  who 
introduced  him  toward  the  supper-room. 
Thither  the  dense  mass  now  ])ressed  to 
learn  the  meaning  of  the  singular  appari- 
tion, while  my  own  curiosity,  not  less  ex- 
cited, led  me  toward  Uvi  vLv^qx  \  vfi»\  ^xqw8*Al 
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the  hully  however,  my  progress  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  group  of  persons,  among  whom 
I  saw  an  aide-de-camp  of  Lord  Welling- 
ton's stafF,  narrating,  as  it  were,  some  niece 
of  newly-arrived  intelligence.  I  haa  no 
time  for  further  inquiry,  when  a  door 
opened  near  me,  and  Sir  George  Dash- 
wood,  accompanied  by  several  general  offi- 
cers, came  forth,  the  officer  I  hud  first  seen 
enter  the  ball-room  along  with  them.  Ev- 
ery one  was  by  this  unmasked,  and  eagerly 
looking  to  hear  what  hod  occurred. 

'^Then,  Dashwood,  you'll  send  off  an 
onlerly  at  once  ?"  said  an  old  general  offi- 
cer beside  me. 

'^This  instant,  mv  Lord.  I'll  dispatch 
an  aide-de-camp.  The  troops  shall  be  in 
marching  order  before  noon.  Oh,  here's 
the  man  I  want!  O'Malley,  come  here. 
Mount  your  horse  and  dash  into  town. 
Send  for  firotlierton  and  M'Gregor  to 
quarters,  and  announce  the  news  as  quick- 
ly as  possible." 

^'But  what  am  I  to  announce.  Sir 
George  ?  " 

"  That  the  French  are  in  retreat. — Mas- 
sena  in  retreat,  my  lad." 

A  tremendous  cheer  at  this  instant  burst 
from  the  hundreds  in  the  salon,  who  now 
heard  the  glorious  tidings.  Another  cheer 
and  another  followed — ten  thousand  vivas 
rose  amid  the  crash  of  the  band,  as  it 
broke  into  a  patriotic  war  chant  Such 
a  scene  of  enthusiasm  and  excitement  I 
never  witnessed.  Some  wept  with  joy. 
Others  threw  themselves  into  their  friencb' 
arms. 

"  They're  all  mad,  every  mother's  son 
of  them!"  said  Maurice  Quill,  as  he  el- 
bowed his  way  through  the  mass  ;  ''  and 
here's  an  old  vestal  won't  leave  my  arm. 
She  has  already  embraced  nic  three  times, 
and  we've  finished  a  flask  of  ]^lalaga  be- 
tween us." 

'*  Come,  O'Malley,  are  you  ready  for  the 
road  ?  " 

My  horse  was  by  this  time  standing  sad- 
dled at  the  front.  I  sprang  at  once  to  the 
saddle,  and,  without  waiting  for  a  second 
order,  set  out  for  Lisbon.  Ten  minutes 
had  scarce  elapsed — the  very  shouts  of  joy 
of  the  delighted  city  were  still  ringing  in 
my  ears — when  I  was  once  again  back  at 
the  villa.  As  I  mounted  the  steps  into  the 
hall,  a  carriage  drew  up  :  it  was  Sir  George 
Dashwood's ;  ho  came  forward  —  his 
daughter  leaning  upon  his  arm. 

"Why,  O'Malley,  I  thought  you  had 
gone." 

**  I  have  returned,  Sir  George.  Colonel 
Brothcrtoii  is  in  waiting,  and  the  staff 
aisa    I  have  received  orders  to  «^t  ou^.  lot 


Benejos,  where  the  14th  are  stationed,  and 
have  merely  delayed  to  say  adieu." 
"Adieu,  my  dear  boy,  and  God  blen 

Jon  I "  said  the  warm-hearted  old  man,  as 
e  pressed  my  hand  between  both  his. 
"  Lucy,  here's  your  old  friend  about  to 
leave  ;  come  ana  say  good-by." 

Miss  Dashwood  had  stopped  behind  to 
adjust  her  shawl.  I  flew  to  tier  assistance. 
"Adieu,  Miss  Dashwood,  and  forever!" 
said  I,  in  a  broken  voice,  as  I  took  her 
hand  in  mine.  "  This  is  not  your  domi- 
no," said  I,  eagerly,  as  a  blue  silk  one 
peeped  from  beneath  her  mantle:  ''and 
the  sleeve,  too — did  you  wear  this  ?  "  She 
blushed  slightly,  ana  assented. 

'^  I  changed  with  tiic  Senhora,  who  wore 
mine  all  the  evening." 

"  And  Power,  then,  was  not  your  part- 
ner ?  " 

"  I  should  think  not — ^for  I  never  danc- 
ed." 

"  Lucy,  my  love,  are  you  ready  ?  Come, 
be  quick." 

"  Good-by,  Mr.  O'Malley,  and  an  rtvoih 
iCeat-ce  pas  f  " 

I  drew  her  glove  from  her  hand  as  she 
spoke,  and,  pressing  my  lips  upon  her  fin- 
gers, placed  her  within  the  carriage. 
*'  Adieu,  and  au  revoir  !  "  said  1 ;  the  car- 
riage turned  away,  and  a  white  glove  wss 
all  that  remained  to  me  of  Lucy  Dash- 
wood ! 

The  carriage  had  turned  the  angle  of 
the  road,  and  its  retiring  sounds  were 
growing  gradually  fainter,  ere  I  recovered 
myself  sufliciently  to  know  where  I  stood. 
One  absorbing  thought  alone  possessed 
me.  Lucy  was  not  Tost  to  me  forever; 
Power  was  not  my  rival  in  that  quarter- 
that  was  enough  for  me.  I  needed  no 
more  to  nerve  my  arm  and  steel  mv  heart 
As  I  reflected  thus,  the  long  loud  blast  of 
a  trumpet  broke  upon  the  silence  of  the 
night,  and  admonished  me  to  depart.  I 
hurried  to  my  i*oom  to  make  my  lew  pre- 
parations for  the  road,  but  Mike  had  al- 
ready anticiimted  everything  here,  and  all 
was  m  readiness. 

But  one  thing  now  remained — to  make 
my  adieu  to  the  Senhora.  With  this  in- 
tent, I  descended  a  narrow  winding  stair 
which  led  from  my  dressing-i-ooni,  and 
opened  by  a  little  terrace  upon  the  flowe^ 
garden  beside  her  apartments. 

As  I  crossed  the  graveled  alley,  I  coaU 
not  but  think  of  the  last  time  I  had  been 
thci*e.  It  was  on  the  eve  of  de{mrture  for 
the  Douro.  I  recalled  the  few  and  fleeting 
moments  of  our  leave-taking,  and  a 
thought  flashed  upon  me — what,  if  she 
^^^t^toi:  me ! — what,  it,  holt  in  coqaetiyi 
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half  in  reality,  her  heart  waa  Inixed  up 
in  those  passages  which  daily  association 
gives  rise  to  ? 

I  could  not  altogether  acquit  myaelf  of 
all  desire  to  make  her  believe  me  her  ad- 
mirer ;  nay,  more»  with  the  indolent  aban* 
don  of  my  country,  I  had  &llen  into  a 
thonaand  little  schemes  to  cheat  the  long 
hours  away,  which  having  no  other  object 
than  the  happiness  of  the  moment^  might 
yet  color  all  her  after-life  with  aorrow* 

Let  no  one  rashly  pronounce  me  a  cox* 
comb,  vain  and  pi'etentiousy  for  all  this. 
In  my  inmost  heart  I  had  no  feeling  of 
selfishness  mingled  with  the  consideration. 
It  was  from  no  sense  of  my  own  merits^  no 
calculation  of  my  own  chances  of  anccess, 
that  I  thought  thus.  Fortunately,  at 
eighteen  one^s  heart  is  uncontaminated 
with  such  an  allov  of  vanity.  The  first 
emotions  of  jrouth  are  pure  and  holy 
thin^s^  tempering  our  fiercer  passions,  and 
calming[  the  rude  efiFervescence.of  onr  boy* 
lah  spirit ;  and  when  we  strive  to  please, 
and  hope  to  win  affection,  we  insensibly 
fashion  ourselves .  to  nobler  and  higher 
thouij^hts,  catching  fram  the  source  of  our 
devotion  a  portion  of  that  charm  that 
idealises  daily  life,  and  makes  our  path  in 
it  a  glorious  and  a  bright  one. 

Who  would  not  excminge all  the  triumph 
of  his  later  days,  the  proudest  moments  of 
successful  ambition,  the  richest  trophies 
of  hard*won  daring,  for  the  short  and  vivid 
flash  that  first  sJiot  tbmugh  his  heart  and 
told  him  ho  was  loved  ?  ft  la  tlie  opening 
conaciousness  of  life,  the  first  sense  m. 
j)ower  that  makes  of  the  mere  boy  a  man — 
a  man  in  all  hit  daring  and  his  pride — and 
hence.it  is  that  in  early  life  we  feel  ever 
prone  to  indulge  those  fancied  attachments 
which  elevate  and  raise  us  in  our  own  es- 
teem. Such  waa  the  frame  of  nlv  mind  as 
I  entered  the  little  boudoir,  where  once 
before  I  had  ventured. on  a  similar  errand. 

As  I  closed  the  sash-door  behind  me,  the 
gray  dawn  of  bi*eaking  day  scarcely  per- 
mitted my  seeing  anything*  around  me, 
and  I  felt  my.way  towai*d  the  door  of  an 
adjoining  room,  where  I  supposed  it  was 
likely  I  should  find  the  Senhora.  As  I 
proceeded  thus  with  cautious  step  and 
beating  heart,  I  thought  I  heard  a  sonnd 
near  me*  I  stopped  and  listened,  and  Was 
about  again  to  itiove  on,  when  a  half*stifled 
8ob  fell  upon  my  ear.  Slowly  and  silently 
guiding  my  steps  toward  the  sounds,  I 
reached  a  sofa,  when,  m v  eyes  growiujBf  by 
degrees  more  accustomed  to  the  faint  light, 
I  could  detect  a  figure  which,  at  a  glance, 
I  recogniied  as  Donna  Inez.  A  oashmore 
shawl  was  loosely  thi'own  round  her,  and 


her  face  was  buried  in  her  hands.  Aa*  she 
lay,  to  all  seeming,  still  and  insensible  be- 
fore me,  her  beautiful  hair  fell  heavily 
^pon  her  back  and  across  her  arm,  and 
her  whole  attitude  denoted  the  very  aban* 
donment  of  grief.  A  short  convulsive 
shudder,  which  slightly  sliook  her  frame, 
alone  gave  evidence  of  life,  except  when  a 
sob,  iMurely  audible  in  the  death-like  si* 
lence,  escaped  her. 

I  knelt  silently  down  beside  her,  and, 
gently  withdrawing  her  hand,  placed  it 
within  mine.  A  dreadful  feeling  of  self- 
condemnation  shot  through  me  as  I  felt 
the  gentle  pressure  of  her  taper  fingers, 
which  restea  without  a  struggle  in  my 

Sasp.  My  teai's  fell  hot  ana  fast  upon 
at  pale  hand,  as  I  bent  in  ^ness  over 
it;  unable  to  utter  a  word*  A  rush  of 
conflicting  thoughts  passed  through  my 
brain,  and  I  knew  not  what  to  do.  I  now 
had  no  doubt  upon  my  mind  that  she  loved 
me,  and  that  her  present  affliction  was 
caused  by  my  approaching  departure* 

'^  Dearest  Inez  ! "  I  stammered  out  at 
length,  as  I  pressed  her  hands  to  my  lips  ; 
''  dearest  Inez  ! '' — a  faint  sob,  and  a  slight 
pi*es8ure  of  her  hand,  was  the  only  reply. 
**  I  have  come  to  say  good-by,"  continued 
I,  gaining  a  little  courage  as  I  spoke  ;  ''a 
long  gooa-by,  too,  in  all  likelihood.  You 
have  iieard  that  we  are  ordered  away, — 
Uiere,  don't  sob,  dearest,  and,  believe  me, 
I  had  wished  ere  we  parted  to  have  rooken 
to  you  calmly  and  openly ;  but,  alas !  I 
cannot, — I  scarce!  v  know  what  I  say/* 

**  You  will  not  forget  me  ?  "  said  she,  in 
a  low  voice,  that  sank  into  mv  very  heart* 
"  You  will  not  forget  me  r "  As  she 
spoke,  her  hand  dropped  heavily  upon  mv 
isiioulder,  and  her  rich  luxuriant  hair  fell 
upon  my  cheek.  What  a  devil  of  a  thing 
is  proximity  to  a  downy  cheek  and  a  black 
eyelash,  more  especially  when  they  belong 
to  one  whom  you  are* disposed  to  believe 
not  indifferent  to  you !  What  I  did  at  this 
precise  moment  there  is  no  necessity  for 
recording,  even  had  not  an  adage  inter- 
dicted such  confessions,  nor  can  I  now  re- 
member what  I  said  ;  but  I  can  well  recol- 
lect how,  gradually  warming  with  my 
subject,  I  entered  into  a  kind  of  half-<de- 
daration  of  attachment,  intended  most 
honestlv  to  be  a  mere  expose  of  my  own 
anworthinesa  to  win  her  favor,  and  my  re- 
solution to  leave  Lisbon  and  its  neighbor- 
hood forever. 

Let  not  any  one  blame  me  rashly  if  he 
has  not  exnerienced  the  difficulty  of  my 
position.  The  impetus  of  love-making  is 
tike  the  ardor  of  a  fox-hunt.  You  ca^ 
little  that  the  six-bar  gate  before  you  is 
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the  boundary  of  another  gentleman's  pro- 
serves,  or  the  fence  of  his  pleasure-ground. 
You  go  slap  along  at  a  smashing  pace, 
with  your  head  up,  and  your  hand  low, 
clearing  all  l)cfore  you,  the  opiwsing  diffi- 
culties to  your  yrogrcss  giving  half  the 
zest,  because  all  the  danger  to  your  career. 
So  it  is  with  love;  the  gambling  spirit 
urges  one  ever  onward,  and  the  chance  of 
failure  is  a  reason  for  pursuit,  where  no 
other  argument  exists. 

'*  Ana  vou  do  love  me  ?*'  said  the  Sen- 
hora,  witn  a  soft,  low  whisi>er,  that  most 
unaccountably  suggested  anything  but 
comfort  to  me. 

'*  Love  you,  Inez  ?  By  this  kiss — I'm 
in  an  infernal  8cra])e  ! "  said  I,  muttering 
this  last  half  of  my  sentence  to  myself. 

**  And  you'll  never  bo  jealous  again  ?" 

**  Never,  by  all  that's  lovely  ! — your  own 
sweet  lips.  That's  the  very  last  thing  to 
reproach  me  with." 

**  And  you  i^romise  me  not  to  mind  that 
foolish  boy  ?  For,  after  all,  you  know,  it 
wjis  mere  flirtation — if  oven  tfmt." 

**ni  never  think  of  him  again,"  said  I, 
while  my  brain  was  burning  to  make  out 
hpr  meaning.  *^  But,  dearest,  there  goes 
the  trumpet-call — " 

''And,  as  for  Pedro  Mascarenhas,  I 
never  liked  him." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure,  Inez  ?  " 


where  I  had  ordered  Mike  to  be  in  wiut^ 

The  faint  streak  of  dull  pink  which 
announces  the  coming  day,  stretched  be- 
neath the  dark  cloufls  of  the  night,  and 
the  chill  air  of  the  morning  was  already 
stirring  in  the  leaves. 

As  r  passed  along  by  a  low  beech  hedge 
which  skirted  the  avenue,  I  was  struck  bj 
the  sound  of  voices  near  me.  I  stopped  to 
listen,  and  soon  detected  in  one  of  the 
s))eakers  my  friend  Mickey  Free;  of  the 
other  I  was  not  long  in  ignorance. 

"  Ijove  you,  is  it — bathershin  ?  It's 
worship  you — adore  you,  my  darling— 
that's  the  word — there,  acushla,  don't  cry 
— dry  your  eyes—oh,  murther,  it's  a  eruel 
thing  to  tear  one's  self  away  from  the  best 
of  living,  with  the  run  or  the  house  in 
drink  and  kissing.  Bad  luck  to  it  for 
campaigning,  anyway,  I  never  liked  it!" 

Catrina's  reply — for  it  was  she — I  could 
not  gather  ;  but  Mike  resumed  : 

"  Ay,  just  so,  sore  bones  and  wet  mss, 
accadente,  and  half  rations.  Oh,  that  I 
ever  saw  the  day  when  I  took  to  it !  Lis- 
ten to  me  now,  honey  ;  here  it  is,  on  td/j 
knees  I  am  before  you,  and  troth  it's  not 
more  nor  three,  maybe  four,  young  women 
I'd  say  the  like  to  ;  btul  scran  to  me  if  I 
wouldn't  marry  you  out  of  a  face  this 
blessed  morning  just  as  soon  as  Fd  look  at 


**  I  swear  it ! — so  no  more  of  him.    Gon-  ye.     Armh,  there  now,  don't  be  screeching 


zales  Coi*denza — I've  broke  with  him  long 
since.  So  that  you  see,  dearest  Fred- 
eric — 

**  Frederic  !"  said  I,  starting  almost  to 
my  feet  with  amazement,  while  she  con- 
tinued : 
•'  I'm  your  own — all  your  own  ! " 
"Oh  !  the  coquette,  the  heartless  jilt !" 

froaned  I,  half  aloud.  **  And  O'Malley, 
nez,  poor  Charley ! — what  of  him  ?  " 

"Poor  thing  1  I  can't  help  him.  But 
he's  such  a  puppy,  the  lesson  may  do  him 
good." 

"  But  perhaps  he  loved  you,  Inez  ?" 

**  To  be  sure  he  did  ;  1  wished  him  to  do 
so, — I  can't  bear  not  to  be  loved.  But, 
Frederic,  tell  me,  may  I  trust  you — will 
you  keep  faithful  to  me  ?" 

"Sweetest  Inez!  by  this  last  kiss  I 
swear,  that  such  as  I  kneel  before  you  now, 
you'll  ever  find  me." 

A  foot  upon  the  gravel-walk  without, 
now  called  me  to  my  feet — I  sprang  toward 
the  door,  and  before  Inez  had  lifted  her 
head  from  the  sofa,  I  had  reached  the  gar- 
den. A  figure  muffled  in  a  cavalry  cloak 
passed  near  me,  but  without  noticing  me, 
and  the  next  moment  I  had  cleared  the 


and  bawling;  what'll  the  neighbors  think 
of  us,  and  my  own  heart's  destroyed  with 
grief  entirely. 

Poor  Catrina's  voice  returned  an  in- 
audible answer,  and  not  wishing  any  longer 
to  play  the  eavesdropper,  I  continued  my 
path  toward  the  stable.  The  distant 
noises  from  the  city  announced  a  state  of 
movement  and  preparation,  and  more  than 
one  orderly  passed  the  road  near  nic  at  a 
gallop.  As  I  turned  into  the  wide  court- 
yard, Mike,  breathless  and  flurried  with 
running,  overtook  me. 

"Are  the  horses  ready,  Mike  ?"  said  I; 
''  we  must  start  this  instant." 

**  They've  just  finished  a  jx^ck  of  oats 
apiece,  and  faix  that  same  may  be  a  stran- 
ger to  them  this  day  six  months." 

**  And  the  baggage,  too  ?  " 

''On  the  cars,  with  the  staff  and  the 
light  brigade.  It  was  down  there  I  was 
now,  to  see  all  was  right" 

''  Oh,  I'm  quite  aware ;  and  now  brin^ 
out  the  cattle.  I  ho))e  Catrina  received 
your  little  consolations  well.  That  seems 
a  very  sad  affair. " 

''  Murder,  real  murder,  devil  a  less ! 
It's  no  matter  where  you  go.  from  Clonm^l 


paling,  and  was  hurrying  towsucA.  tVi^  «\a9d\^\\a  CV^tt^UieY)  it's  all  one  ;  they've  a  way  d 
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setting  round  you.  Upon  my  soul  ifa 
like  the  pigs  they  are.*' 

"  Like  pigs,  Mike  ?  Tliat  appears  a 
strange  compliment  youVe  selected  to  pay 
them." 

**  Ay,  just  like  the  pigs,  no  less.  Maybe 
you  never  heard  what  happened  to  myself 
up  at  Moroiiha?" 

"Look  to  that  girth  there.    Well,  go 


on. 


I  was  coming  along  one  morning,  just 
as  day  was  begmning  to  break,  when  I 
sees  a  slip  of  a  pig  trotting  before  me,  with 
nobody  near  him ;  but  as  the  road  was 
lonely,  and  myself  rather  down  in  heart,  I 
thought,  Musha  I  but  yer  fine  company, 
anyhow,  av  a  body  could  only  keep  you 
with  him.  But,  ye  see,  a  pig — saving  your 
presence — is  a  baste  not  easily  flattered, 
so  I  didn't  waste  time  and  blarney  upon 
him,  but  I  took  of!  my  belt,  and  pat  it 
round  its  neck  as  neat  as  need  be  ;  but,  as 
the  devil's  luck  would  have  it,  I  didn't 
^0  half  an  hour  when  a  horse  came  gallop* 
ing  up  behind  nic.  I  turned  rouna,  and, 
by  the  blessed  light,  it  was  Sir  Dinny  him- 
self was  on  it ! " 

"Sir  Denis  Pack?" 

**Ye8,  bad  luck  to  his  hook  nose. 
'  What  are  yon  doing  there,  my  fine  fel- 
low?' says  he.  'What's  that  you  have 
dragging  there  behind  you  ?' 

"*A  boucen,  sir,'  says  L  *  Isn't  he  a 
fine  crayture  ? — av  he  wasn't  so  trouble- 
some.' 

"*  Troublesome,  troublesome — what  do 
you  mean  ?' 

"  *  Just  so,'  says  L  *  Isn't  he  parsecut- 
ing  the  life  out  of  me  the  whole  morning, 
following  me  about  everywhere  I  go  ? 
Contrary  bastes  they  always  was.' 

**  *  I  advise  you  to  try  and  part  company, 
my  friend,  notwithstanding,  says  he;  *or 
maybe  it's  the  same  end  you'll  be  coming 
to,  and  not  long  either.'  And  faix,  I  took 
his  advice  ;  and  ye  sec,  Mister  Charles,  it's 
just  as  I  was  saying,  thcv're  like  the 
women,  the  least  thing  in  life  is  enough  to 
bring  them  after  us,  av  ye  only  put  the 
•  coinether '  upon  them." 

"And  now  adieu  to  the  Villa  Jfuova," 
said  I,  as  I  rode  slowly  down  the  avenue, 
tuiTiing  ever  and  anon  in  my  saddle  to  look 
back  on  each  well-known  spot. 

A  heavy  sigh  from  Mike  responded  to  my 
words. 

"A  long,  a  last  farewell !"  said  I,  wav- 
ing my  hand  toward  the  trellised  walls, 
now  half  hidden  by  the  trees ;  and,  as  I 
spoke,  that  heaviness  of  the  heart  came 
over  me  that  seems  inseparable  from  leave- 
taking.     The  hour  of  parting  seems  like  a 


warning  to  us,  that  all  our  enjoyments  and 
pleasures  here  are  destined  to  a  short  and 
merely  fleeting  existence ;  and,  as  each 
scene  of  life  passes  away  never  to  return, 
we  are  made  to  feel  that  youth  and  hope 
are  passing  with  them,  ana  that,  fdthough 
the  fair  world  be  as  bright,  and  its  pleas- 
ures as  rich  in  abiradance,  our  capacity  of 
enjoyment  is  daily,  hourly  diminishing; 
and  while  all  around  us  smiles  in  beauty 
and  happiness,  that  we,  alas !  are  not  what 
we  were. 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  my  thoughts  as  I 
reached  the  road,  when  they  were  suddenly 
interrupted  by  my  man  Mike,  whose  medi- 
tations were  following  a  somcwliat  similar 
channel,  though  at  last  inclining  to  dif- 
ferent conclusions.  He  coughed  a  couple  of 
times  as  if  to  attract  my  attention,  and 
then,  as  it  wore  half  thmkmg  aloud,  he 
muttered  : 

"I  wonder  if  we  treated  -the  young 
ladies  well,  any  how.  Mister  Charles,  for, 
faix,  I've  my  doubts  on  it" 


CHAPTER  LXXXVL 

THB  LIVES. 

When  we  reached  Lescas,  we  found  that 
an  officer  of  Lord  Wellington's  staff  had 
just  airivcd  from  the  lines,  and  was  occu- 

{)ied  m  making  known  the  general  order 
rom  head-quarters ;  which  set  forth  with 
customary  brevity,  that  the  French  armies, 
under  the  command  of  Massena,  had  re- 
tii'ed  from  their  position,  and  were  in  full 
retreat ;  the  second  and  third  corps,  which 
had  been  stationed  at  Villa  Franca,  having 
marched  during  the  niffht  of  the  15th,  in 
the  direction  of  Manal  The  officers  m 
command  of  divisions  were  ordered  to 
repair  instantly  to  Pero  Negro,  to  consult 
upon  a  forward  movement.  Admiral  Berke- 
ley being  written  to,  to  provide  launches  to 
pass  over  General  Hill's,  or  any  other  corps 
which  might  be  selected,  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tagus.  All  was  now  excitement, 
heightened  by  the  unexpected  nature  of  an 
occurrence  which  not  even  speculation  had 
calculated  upon.  It  was  but  a  few  days 
before,  and  the  news  had  reached  Ton*es 
Vedras,  that  a  powerful  reinforcement  was 
in  march  to  join  Massena's  army,  and 
their  advanced  guard  had  actually  reached 
Santarem.  The  confident  expectation  was, 
therefore,  that  an  attack  upon  the  lines 
was  meditated.  Now,  however,  this  pros- 
pect existed  no  longer;  for  scarcely  had 
the  heavy  mists  of  the  lowering  day  disap- 
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pcared,  when  the  vast  nlain,  so  lately  peo- 
pled by  the  thickened  ranks  and  dark 
masses  of  a  great  army,  was  seen  in  its 
whole  extent  deserted  and  untenanted. 

The  smoldering  fires  of  the  pickets 
alone  marked  where  the  troops  had  been 
posted,  but  not  a  man  of  that  immense 
force  was  to  be  seen.  General  Func,  who 
had  been  dispatched  with  a  brigade  of 
Portuguese  cavalry  and  some  artillery, 
hung  upon  the  rear  of  the  retiring  army, 
and  from  him  wo  learned  that  the  enemy 
were  continuing  their  retreat  northward, 
having  occupicu  Santarem  with  a  strong 
force  to  cover  the  movement.  Craufura 
was  ordered  to  the  front  with  the  light 
division,  the  whole  army  following  in  the 
same  direction,  except  liill's  corps,  which, 
crossing  the  river  at  Velada,  was  intended 
to  harass  the  enemy *s  flank,  and  assist  our 
future  operations. 

Such,  in-  brief,  was  the  state  of  affairs 
when  I  reached  Villa  Franca  toward 
noon,  and  received  orders  to  join  my  regi- 
ment, then  forming  part  of  Sir  Stapleton 
Cotton*s  brigade. 

It  must  be  felt,  to  be  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated, the  enthusiastic  pleasure  with 
which  one  greets  his  old  corps  after  some 
months  of  separation  ;  the  bounding  ec- 
stasy with  which  the  weary  eye  rests  on 
the  old  familiar  faces,  dear  by  every  asso- 
ciation of  affection  and  brotherhooa ;  the 
anxious  look  for  this  one,  and  for  that; 
the  thrill  of  delight  sent  through  the  heart 
as  the  well-remembered  march  swells  upon 
the  ear ;  the  very  notes  of  that  rough 
voice,  which  we  have  heard  amid  the  crash 
of  battle  and  the  rolling  of  artillery,  sj^eaks 
softly  to  our  senses,  like  a  father's  wel- 
come ;  from  the  wcll-tattered  flag  that 
waves  above  us,  to  the  proud  steed  of  the 
war-worn  trumpeter — each  has  a  niche  in 
our  affection. 

If  ever  there  was  a  corps  calculated  to 
increase  and  foster  these  sentiments,  the 
14th  Light  Dnigoons  was  such.  The  warm 
affection,  the  truly  heartfelt  regai'd,  which 
existed  among  my  brother  oflicers,  made 
of  our  mess  a  happy  home.  Our  veteran 
Colonel,  grown  gray  in  campaigning,  was 
like  a  father  to  us ;  while  tlie  senior  offi- 
cers, tempering  the  warm  blood  of  im- 
petuous youth  with  their  hard-won  experi- 
ence, threw  a  charm  of  jHMice  and  tranquil- 
ity over  all  our  intercourse  that  made  us 
happy  when  together,  and  taught  us  to 
feel  that,  whether  seated  around  the  watch- 
fire  or  charging  amid  the  squadrons  of  the 
enemy,  we  were  surrounded  by  those 
devoted  heart  and  soul  to  aid  us. 

OiiJlant  Fourteenth  I— ever  ^latmexw^ 


^y  scheme  of  youthful  jollity,  as  foremod 
m  the  van  to  meet  the  foe — how  happ?  am 
I  to  recall  the  memorv  of  your  bright  foola 
and  bold  hearts ! — of  your  manly  daring 
and  your  bold  frankness — of  your  merry 
voices,  as  I  have  heard  them  in  the  battle 
or  in  the  bivouac  !  Alas,  and  alas  !  that  I 
should  indulge  such  recollections  alone  I 
How  few — how  very  few — are  left  of  those 
with  whom  I  trod  the  early  steps  of  life! 
whose  bold  cheer  I  have  heard  above  the 
clashing  sabres  of  the  enemy  —  whoN 
broken  voice  I  have  listened  to  above  the 
grave  of  a  comrade  !  The  dark  nines  of 
the  Pyrenees  wave  above  some,  the  burning 
sands  of  India  cover  others,  and  the  wide 
plains  of  Salamanca  are  now  your  abiding- 
place. 

"Here  comes  O'Malley!"  shouted  a 
well-known  voice  as  I  rode  down  the  little 
slope,  at  the  foot  of  which  a  group  of  offi- 
cers were  standing  beside  their  horses. 

"  Welcome,  thou  man  of  Gal  way  ! "  cried 
Hampden  ;  ''delighted  to  have  vou  once 
more  amongst  us.  How  confoundedly  well 
the  fellow  is  looking  !  " 

**  Lisbon  beef  seems  better  prog  than 
commissariat  biscuit ! "  said  another. 

*'  A'  weel,  Charlev  ?  "  said  my  friend,  the 
Scotch  Doctor ;  "  flow's  a*  wi  ye,  man  ? 
Ye  seem  to  thrive  on  your  mishaps  !  How 
cam'  ye  by  that  braw  bcastic  ye're  mounted 
on  ?  " 

"  A  present.  Doctor  ;  the  gift  of  a  very 
warm  friend." 

"I  hope  you  invited  him  to  the  mess, 
O'Malley  I  For,  by  Jove,  our  stables  stand 
in  need  of  his  kind  offices  !  There  he  goes ! 
Look  at  him  !  What  a  slashing  pace  for  a 
heavy  fellow  I "  This  observation  was  made 
with  reference  to  a  well-known  ofBcer 
on  the  commander-in-chief's  staff,  whose 
weight — some  two  and  twenty  stone- 
never  was  any  impediment  to  his  bold  rid- 
ing. 

"  Egad,  O'Malley,  you'll  soon  be  as  prettj 
a  light-weight  as  our  friend  yonder.  Ah. 
there's  a  storm  going  on  there !  Here 
comes  the  Colonel  1" 

*^  Well,  O'Malley,  arc  you  come  back  to 
us  ?  Happy  to  see  you,  boy  ! — hone  we 
shall  not  lose  you  again  in  a  hurry !— We 
can't  spare  the  scape-graces  !  There's  plen- 
ty of  skirmishing  going  on  ! — Cniufum  al- 
ways asks  for  the  scapegraces  for  the  pick- 
ets ! " 

I  shook  my  gallant  Colonel's  hand,whik 
I  acknowledged,  as  best  I  might,  his  am- 
biguous compliment. 

'•I    say,  lads,"  resumed    the   Colondi 
"  squad  vour  men  and  form  on  the  road. 
vLocd  Wellington's  coming  down  this  wtj 
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0  have  a  look  at  von  !  O'Mallejr,  I  have 
Jeneral  Cranfurd^s  orders  to  offer  you  your 
lid  appointment  on  his  staff  ;  without  you 
>refer  remaining  with  the  regiment ! " 

"  I  can  never  DC  sufficiently  grateful,  sir, 
»  the  General  ;  but,  in  fact — I  think — 
that  is,  I  believe — " 

"  You'd  rather  be  amonff  your  own  fel- 
lows. Out  with  it,  boy  !  I  like  you  all  the 
better  !  but  come,  we  mustn't  let  the  Gen- 
MPal  know  that ;  so  tliat  I  shall  forget  to 
tell  you  all  about  it.  Eh  ?  isn't  that  best  ? 
But  join  your  troop  now  ;  I  hear  the  staff 
Bomin^  this  way." 

As  he  spoke,  a  crowd  of  horsemen  were 
leen  advancing  toward  us  at  a  sharp  trot ; 
kheir  waving  plumes  and  gorgeous  aiffui- 
lettes  denoting  their  rank  as  generals  of  di- 
liaion.     In  the  midst,  as  they  came  nearer, 

1  oould  distinguish  one  whom,  once  seen, 
there  was  no  forgetting  ;  his  plain  blue 
(rock  and  gray  trowsers  unstrapped  be- 
neath his  boots,  not  a  little  unlike  the  trim 
accuracy  of  costume  around  him.  As  he 
rode  to  the  head  of  the  leading  squadron, 
the  staff  fell  back  and  he  stood  alone  before 
ns ;  for  a  second  there  was  a  dead  silence, 
but  the  next  instant — by  what  impulse  tell 
who  can — one  tremendous  cheer  burst  from 
the  entire  regiment.  It  was  like  the  act 
of  one  man  ;  so  sudden,  so  spontaneous. 
While  every  cheek  glowed,  and  every  eye 
sparkled  with  enthusiasm,  he  alone  seemed 
cool  and  unexcited  as,  gently  raising  his 
hand,  he  motioned  them  to  silence. 

**  Fourteentli,  you  are  to  l)e  where  you 
always  desire  to  be  —  in  the  advanced 
gaiurd  of  the  armv.  I  have  nothing 
to  say  on  tlie  subject  of  your  con- 
duct in  the  field.  I  know  you ;  but,  if 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  I  hear  of  any  mis- 
eonduct  toward  the  people  of  the  country, 
or  any  transgression  of  the  general  orders 
regarding  pillage,  by  G — ,  1 11  punish  you 
as  severely  as  the  woi*st  corps  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  you  know  inc,^^ 

'•  Oh  !  tear  an  ages,  listen  to  that ;  and 
there's  to  be  no  plunder  after  all  ! "  said 
Mickey  Free  ;  ana  for  an  instant  the  most 
I  could  do  was  not  to  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter.  The  word  "  Forward  !  "  was 
pven  at  the  moment,  and  we  moved  past 
m  close  column,while  that  penetrating  eye, 
which  seemed  to  read  our  very  thoughts, 
scanned  us  from  one  end  of  the  lino  to  the 
other. 

"  I  say,  Charley,"  said  the  Captain  of  my 
troop  in  a  whisiJcr — "I  say,  that  con- 
founded cheer  we  gave  got  us  that  lesson ; 
lie  can't  stand  that  kind  of  thing." 

'^  By  Jove  !  I  never  felt  more  disposed 
fhan  to  repeat  it,"  said  I. 


"No,  no,  my  boy,  we'll  give  him  the 
honors,  nine  times  nine  ;  but  wait  till  eve- 
ning. Look  at  old  Merivale  there.  I'll 
swear  he's  saying  something  devilish  civil 
to  him.  Do  you  see  the  old  fellow's  happy 
look  ?" 

And  so  it  was ;  the  bronzed,  hard-cast 
features  of  the  veteran  soldier  were  soften- 
ed into  an  expression  of  almost  boyish  de- 
light, as  he  sat,  bare-headed,  bowing  to  his 
very  saddle,  while  Lord  Wellington  was 
s]ieaking. 

As  I  looked,  my  heart  throbbed  painful- 
ly against  my  side,  my  breath  came  quick, 
and  I  muttered  to  myself,  "  What  would  I 
not  give  to  be  in  his  place  now  I " 


CHAPTER  LXXXVIL 

THE  RETREAT  OP  THE  FRENCH. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  were  I  even  ade- 
c^uatc  to  the  task,  to  trace  with  anything 
like  accuracy  the  events  of  the  war  at  this 
period.  In  fact,  to  those  who,  like  myself, 
were  performing  a  mere  subaltern  charac- 
ter, the  daily  movements  of  our  own  troops, 
not  to  si^ealc  of  the  continual  changes  of 
the  enemy,  were  perfectly  unknown,  and 
an  English  newspaper  was  more  ardently 
longed  for  in  the  Peninsula  than  by  the 
most  eager  crowd  of  a  London  coffee-room; 
nay,  the  results  of  the  very  engagements 
we  were  ourselves  concernedf  in,  more  than 
once,  fii-st  reached  us  through  the  press  of 
our  own  country.  It  is  easy  enough  to  un- 
derstand this.  The  officer  in  command  of 
the  regiment,  and,  how  much  more,  the 
captain  of  a  troop,  or  the  subaltern  under 
him,  knows  nothing  beyond  the  sphere  of 
his  own  immediate  duty :  by  the  success 
or  failure  of  his  own  party  his  knowledge 
is  bounded,  but  how  far  he  or  his  may  in- 
fluence the  fortune  of  the  day,  or  of  what 
is  taking  place  elsewhere,  he  is  totally  igno- 
rant ;  ana  an  old  Fourteenth  man  did  not 
badly  explain  his  ideas  on  the  matter,  who 
described  Busaco  as  ''  a  ^eat  noise  and  a 
great  smoke,  booming  artillery  and  rattling 
small-arms,  infernal  confusion,  and,  to  all 
seeming,  incessant  blundering,  orders  and 
counter-orders,  ending  with  a  crushing 
charge,  when,  not  being  hurt  himself  nor 
having  hurt  anybody,  he  felt  much  pleased 
to  learn  that  they  had  gained  a  victory." 
It  is  then  sufficient  for  iul  the  purposes  of 
my  narrative,  when  I  mention  that  Massena 
continued  his  retreat  by  Santarem  and 
Thomar,  followed  by  the  allied  army,  who^ 
however  desirous  of  pressing  u\\oa  tm  ts^as 
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poared,  when  the  vast  pliun,  ao 
pled   by  the  thickened    ranks  nnd 
itiiissea  of  a  great  army,  was  seen  in  its  |  T 
whole  extent  deserted  and  untenanted. 
The    smoldering    fires  of    the    i"' 
ttlo tie  marked  where  the  troop"  '  y-l 

iiHstcil,  but  not  a  man  of  ' 
force  was  to  be  seen.     Gen 
had   been    dispatched  wi* 
Portuguese   cavalry   anc' 
hung  upon  the  rear  of  _  ^  -v-^ 

and  from  him  we  loar  ''cJy^^r 

were  continuing  the'  '    ^;?J  p""' 

having  occnpiml  S-      .  '5j^  ""H' 

foi-ce  to  cover  tli       ,  -^JS?*!  ""'' 

was  ordered  to  ^'i  'V'W**'  »P- 

division,  the  w'  ^"^  TB<V?  ''^^T 

Game  directior         :;j%^d^J><'^^^^^^"^^> 
crossing  the       jd.&^J^S^'' f'^'^T 

ture  opr      fd^Hf^i^f'^'"  !?'*".ced  to 
SiiMi  ^'r<5^n.»"d  with  two 

;%ffe»  be  horsed.    Sy  a 

.^£>?*'-ii«iicing    upon    the 

fl^5J/^_^»4eJ<l  the alltoain check, 

jfing  itis  wounded  to 

.ippeariiig  with  a  largo 

u  •-    »■«■-  ( Ix^irin,  seemed  bent  upon 

<i*f.«»rtli   were  Rainod     and   the 
*^''<,wn<ed  "1'""  ioiTCS  Novas  ami 


^y  acber* 
lark  in  th'*        / 


future  opr 

Sue' 
when 


.  ^-^  ^mediately  ordered  no, 

.-''',,  .^.wnd  and  Nmety-fourth, 

\-'^ot  the  Forty-thirdVere  led 

V.  ^•^.••Vooded  alopes  upon  the  French 

■r''*'-.-*"""^  limultHneonsly  attacked  the 

>  .^/.  in  leu  than  an  honr,  both  were 

■•'''",-■''■■. >CaI,  and  Noy'a    position   was  laid 

^'"jfi<'-  ''"  akirmiaherB,  however,  continued 

,  '  ,y<«,;AoH  their  gronnd  in  front,  und  La  Fer- 

f^C^fri^^  a  colonel  of  hussars,  dualling  iMildly 

%&!?jr/<»rward  st  this  vcrv   monicnt.  carried  oft 

■'■-■\VS^I*  foi"t™i  priaoners  from  the  very  front  of 

oiir  line.    Deceived  by  the  coiifidciice  of  the 

enemy,  Lord  Wellington  now  prepared  for 

an  attack    in  force,     Tlic  infantry  were 

therefore  formed  into  line,  and,  at  the  sip 

nalof  three  ahota  fired  from  the  center, 

began  their  foremost  movement. 

Bending  up  a  gentle  curve,  the  whole 
plain  glistened  witii  the  glancing  bayonets, 
and  the  troopR  marched  majcsticallT  on- 
ward ;  while  the  light  artillery  amf  the 
cavalry  bounding  forward  from  the  left 
and  center  niahcd  eagerly  toward  thf  foe. 
One  deafening  discharge  from  the  Frenrh 
guna  opened  ut  the  moment,  with  a  genend 
volley  of  smull-amis.  The  smoke  for  an 
instant  obscured  everything;  and  when 
that  cleared  away  no  enemy  was  to  l>e  seen. 
The  British  pressed  madly  on.  like 
heated  bloodhounds ;  hut,  when  tlicv  de- 
scended the  aloiic,  the  village  of  Iteiliiibs 
was  in  flumes,  and  the  French  in  full 
retreat  beyond  it ;  a  single  howitzer  eotraed 
our  only  tmphy,  and  even  this  we  were 
not  destined  to  boast  of,  for  from  the 
inidet  of  the  crashing  flame  und  dense 
smoke  of  the  burning  village,  n  troop  of 
dragoons  rushed  forward,  and,  charging 
our  infantry,  carried  it  off.     The  stniwle, 


*w*<^  "l/f^aroyii'H   tl'C    bridges    behind 

S-'f/Vas   f.iviifc/ng  on  the  12th  of 

T**  ^fii  the  British  first  camo  in  sight 

^'m rct"'"S  enemy.     We  were  then  or- 

pfjjto  the  front,  and,  broken   np  into 

"J^  parties,  threw  o«t  our  akirmishera. 

jSJ^lVench  rhasseurs,  uanatly  not  indis-   _,, ,_ 

species  of  encounter,  I  though  but  for  a  moment, 
iclination  than  nsiml, ,  twenty  of  their  comrade 

the  spot ;  bnt  they  were  resolute  and  deter- 


^^jj  to  accept  this  species  of  encounter,  I  though  but  for  a  moment,  cost  them  Je 

)r!Urtd  now  less  of  inclination  than  usiml,   twenty  of  their  comrades  lav  dead  uiwn 

■"a  -;tl .---.    1   1  -»-  _  ,  1  1,1      .....  .>  .  -  ... 


fjd  either  retreated  before  us,  or  hovered 
ia  masses  to  cheek  our  ad^-anoo ;  in  this 
xmy  the  morning  was  passed,  when  toward 
noon  we  perceived  that  the  enemy  was 
drawn  up  in  battle  army,  occupying  the 
height  above  the  village  of  Redintia.  Tliia 
little  straggling  vilhigc  is  situated  in  a  hol- 
low, traversed  by  a  narrow  causeway,  which 
oiH-na  by  a  long  and  dongerous  de6le  upon 
n  bridge  ;  on  either  side  of  which  a  dense 
Wood  affoi-ded  a  shelter  for  light  troopa, 
while  upon  the  commanding  eminence 
above  a  battery  of  heavy  guns  was  seen  in 
pOi>ition. 

Ill  front  of  the  village  a  brigade  of  artil- 
lerj'  and  a  division  of  infantry  were  drawn 
np  so  skillfully  as  to  give  the  appearance  of 
a  considerable  force,  so  that,  when  Lord 
IVelJington  camo  up,  he  ejient  some  time 
in  CAaiiiiiiing  the  eucii^5'8  ^aitwu,    Kra- 


mined,  and  the  ofiiccr  who  led  them  on, 
figh  ting  hand  to  hand  with  a  soldier  of  tiie 
Forty-second,  cheered  them  as  they  retired. 
Ilis  "gallant  bearing,  and  his  coat  covered 
with  decorations,  besimke  him  one  of  note, 
and  well  it  might ;  he  who  thus  periled 
his  life  to  maintain  the  courage  of  his 
soldiers  at  the  eommeneenient  of  a  retreut. 
was  no  other  than  Key  himself,  Jf  j^m 
i>rai-e  ites  brareg.  The  British  presseJ 
hotly  on,  and  the  light  troop  crosse«)  the 
river  almost  at  the  same  time  with  the 
French.  Key,  however,  fell  back  upon 
OondeixB,  where  his  main  body  was  iM^ted. 
and  all  further  pursuit  was  for  the  presroi 
abandoned. 

At  Casu  Noval  and  at  Foz  d'Aronec  tbe 
allies  were  auccessful ;  but  the  Freneli  sn" 
continued  to  retire,  burning  the  towns  aniJ 
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Tillages  in  their  rear,  and  detastating  the 
pountrj  alon|^  the  whole  line  of  maroh  by 
every  expedient  of  crnelty  the  heart  of 
man  has  ever  conceived.  In  the  words  of 
one  whose  descriptions,  however  fraught 
with  the  most  wonderful  power  of  paint- 
ing, are  equally  marked  by  truth — "  Every 
horror  that  could  make  war  hideous  at- 
tended this  dreadful  march.  Distress, 
conflagration,  death  in  all  modes — ^from 
wounds,  from  fatigue,  from.  water»  from 
the  flames,  from  starvation — vengeance, 
unlimited  vengeance — ^was  on  every  side.'' 
The  country  was  a  desert  I 

Such  was  the  exhaustion  of  the  allies, 
who  suffered  even  greater  privations  than 
the  enemy,  that  they  haltea  upon  the  16th, 
unable  to  proceed  farther,  and  the  river 
Ceira,  swollen  and  unfordable,  flowed  be- 
tween the  rival  armies. 

The  repose  of  even  one  day  was  a  most 
grateful  interruption  to  the  harassing 
career  we  had  pursued  for  some  time  past ; 
and  it  seemed  that  my  comrades  felt,  like 
myself,  that  such  an  opportunitv  was  by 
no  means  to  be  negleotea  ;  but^  while  I  am 
devoting  so  much  space,  and  trespassing 
on  my  reader's  patience  thus  far  with  nar- 
rative of  flood  and  field,  let  me  steal  a 
chapter  for  what  will  sometimes  seem  a 
scarcely  less  congenial  topic,  and  bring 
back  the  recollection  of  a  glorious  night  in 
the  Peninsula. 


CHAPTER   LXXXVIII. 

PATSICK'S  DAT  IK  THB  PlimiSULA. 

The  Teveil  had  not  yet  sounded,  when  I 
felt  my  shoulder  shaken  gentlv  as  I  lay 
wnq>ped  up  in  my  cloak  beneath  a  prickly 
pear-tree. 

'^ Lieutenant  O'Malley,  sir;  a  letter, 
sir ;  a-  bit  of  a  note,  your  honor,"  said  a 
voioe  that  bespoke  the  bearer  and  myself 
were  countrymen.  I  opened  it,  and,  with 
difficulty,  by  the  uncertain  light,  read  as 
follows : 

''Dear  Charley, — As  Lord  Welling- 
ton, like  a  good  Irishman  as  he  is, 
wouldn't  spoil  Patrick's  Day  by  marching, 
we've  got  a  little  dinner  at  our  quarters  to 
celebrate  the  holy  times,  as  my  uncle 
would  call  it.  Maurice^  Phil  Grady,  and 
some  regular  trumps,  will  all  come ;  so 
don't  disappoint  us.     I've  been  making 

{unch  all  night,  and  Casey,  who  has  a 
nack  at  pastry,  has  made  a  goose-pie  as 
big  as  a  portmanteau.  Sharp  seven,  after 
parade.    The  second  battalion  of  the  Fusi- 


liem  are  quartered  at  Melant6^  and  we  are 
next  them.  Bring  any  of  yours  worth 
their  liquor.  Power  is^  I  know,  absent 
with  the  staff ;  perhaps  the  Scotch  Doctor 
would  come, — try  him.  Carry  over  a  little 
mustard  with  you,  if  there  be  such  in  your 
parts.  Yours, 

**D.  O'Shauohnessy. 

'*  Patrick's  Day,  and  raining  like  biases.** 

Seeing  that  the  bearer  expected  an  an« 
swer,  I  scrawled  the  words  ^Tm  there" 
with  mj  pencil  on  the  back  of  the  note, 
and  again  turned  mvself  round  to  sleep. 
My  slumbers  were,  however,  soon  inter- 
rupted once  more ;  for  the  bugles  of  the 
lignt  infantry,  and  the  hoarse  trumpet  of 
the  cavalry,  sounded  the  call,  and  I  found 
to  my  surprise  that,  though  hidted,  we 
were  by  no  means  destined  to  a  day  of  idle*- 
ness.  'Dragoons  were  already  mounted, 
camring  orders  hither  and  thither,  and 
statf-officers  were  galloping  right  and  left. 
A  general  order  commanded  an  inspection 
of  the  troops,  and  within  less  than  an  hour 
from  daybreak  tRe  whole  army  was  drawn 
up  under  arms.  A  thin,  drizzling  rain 
continued  to  fall  during  the  early  yeai  of 
the  day,,  but  the  sun  gradually  dispelled 
the  heavy  vapor ;  and,  as  the  bright  ver- 
dure  glitterea  in  its  beams,  sending  up  all 
the  perfumes  of  a  southern  clime,  I  thought 
I  hfiud  never  seen  a  more  lovely  morning. 
The  staff  were  stationed  upon;i  little  knoll 
beside  the  river,  round  the  base  of  which 
the  troops  defiled,  at  first  in  orderly,  then 
in  quick  time,  the  bands  playing,  and  the 
colors  flying.  In  the  same  brigade  with 
us  the  Eighty-eighth  came,  afid,  as  they 
neared  the  Commander-in-Chief,  their 
quick-step  was  suddenly  stopped,  and,  after 
a  pause  of  a  few  seconds,  the  band  struck 
up  ^'St.  Patrick's  Day,"  the  notes  were 
caught  up  by  the  other  Irish  regiments, 
and,  amid  one  prolonged  cheer  from  the 
whole  line,  the  gallant  fellows  moved  past. 

The  grenadier  company  were  drawn  up 
beside  uio  road,  and  I  was  not  long  in  de* 
tecting  my  friend  O'Shaughnessy,  who 
wore  a  tremendous  shamrock  in  his  shako. 

^' Left  face,  wheel  j  ciuick  march  I 
Don't  forget  the  mustard  !  '^  said  the  bold 
Major  ;  and  a  loud  roar  of  laughing  from 
my  brother  officers  foUowed  him  off  the 
ground.  I  soon  explained  the  injunction^ 
and,  having  invited  some  three  or  four  to 
accompany  me  to  the  dinner,  waited  with 
all  patience  for  the  conclusion  of  the  pa^ 
rade. 

The  sun  was  setting  as  I  mounted,  and, 
joined  by  Hampden,  Baker,  the  Doctor^ 
and  another,  set  out  for  O'Shanghnessy's 
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cj^uarters.  As  we  rode  alonff,  we  were  con- 
tinually falling  in  with  others  bent  upon 
the  same  errand  as  ourselves,  and  ere  we 
arrived  at  Melante  our  party  was  some 
thirty  strong ;  and  truly  a  most  extraor- 
dinary procession  did  we  form.  Few  of 
the  invited  came  without  some  contribu- 
tion to  the  general  stock;  and  while  a 
staff-officer  flourished  a  ham,  a  smart  hus- 
sar might  bo  seen  with  a  plucked  turkey, 
trussea  for  roasting  ;  most  carried  bottles, 
as  the  consumption  of  fluid  was  likely  to 
be  considerable ;  and  one  fat  old  major 
jogged  along  on  a  broken-winded  pony, 
with  a  basket  of  potatoes  on  his  arm. 
Good-fellowship  was  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  certainly  a  more  jovial  squadron  sel- 
dom was  met  together  than  ours.  As  we 
turned  the  angle  of  a  rising  ground,  a 
hearty  cheer  greeted  us,  and  we  oeheld  in 
front  of  an  old  ordnance  marquee  a  party 
of  some  fifty  fellows  engaged  in  all  the 
pleasing  duties  of  the  cuisine.  Maurice, 
conspicuous  above  all,  with  a  white  apron, 
and  a  ladle  in  his  hand,  was  running 
hither  and  thither,  advisfng,  admonishing, 
instructing,  and  occasionally  imprecating. 
Ceasing  for  a  second  his  functions,  he  gave 
us  a  cheer  and  a  yell  like  that  of  an  Indian 
savage,  and  then  resumed  his  duties  beside 
a  huge  boiler,  which,  from  the  frequency 
of  his  explorations  into  its  contents,  we 
judged  to  be  punch. 

**  Charley,  my  son,  I've  a  place  for  you  ; 
don*t  forget  Where's  my  learned  broth- 
er ? — haven't  you  brought  him  with  you  ? 
Ah,  Doctor,  how  goes  it  ?  " 

**  Nae  that  bad,  Master  Quell  :  a'  things 
considered,  we've  had  an  awfu'  time  of  it 
lately." 

**  You  know  my  friend  Hampden,  Mau- 
rice. Let  me  introduce  Mr.  Baker — Mr. 
Maurice  Quill.    Where's  the  Major  ?" 

**  Here  I  am,  my  darling,  and  delighted 
to  see  you.  Some  of  yours,  O'Malley,  ain't 
they  ?  Proud  to  have  you,  gentlemen. 
Charley,  we  are  obliged  to  have  several  ta- 
bles ;  but  you  are  to  bo  beside  Maurice,  so 
take  your  friends  with  you.  There  goes 
the  *  Koast  Beef ;'  my  heart  warms  to  that 
old  tune."  • 

Amid  a  hurried  recognition,  and  shaking 
of  hands  on  every  side,  I  elbowed  my  way 
into  the  tent,  and  soon  reached  a  corner, 
where,  at  a  table  for  eight,  I  found  Mau- 
rice seated  at  one  end ;  a  huge,  purple- 
faced  old  major,  whom  he  prpsented  to 
us  as  Bob  Mahon,  occupiea  the  other. 
O'Shaughnessy  presided  at  the  table  next 
to  us,  but  near  enough  to  join  in  all  the 
eonviyiality  of  ours. 

One  must  have  lived  lot  %om«  months 


upon  hard  biscuit  and  harder  beef  to  relish 
as  wo  did  the  faro  before  us,  and  to  form 
an  estimate  of  our  satisfaction.  If  the 
reader  cannot  fancy  Van  Amburgh's  lions 
in  red  coats  and  epaulettes,  he  must  be 
content  to  lose  the  effect  of  the  picture. 
A  turkey  rarely  fed  more  than  two  people, 
and  few  were  abstemious  enough  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  one  chicken.  The  order  of  the 
viands,  too,  observed  no  common  routine, 
each  party  being  happy  to  get  what  he 
could,  ana  satisfied  to  follow  up  his  pud- 
ding with  fish,  or  his  tart  with  a  sausa^ 
Sherry,  champagne,  London  porter,  Ma- 
laga, and  even,  I  believe,  Harvey's  sauce, 
were  hobnobbed  in,  while  hot  punch,  in 
teacups  or  tin  vessels,  was  unsnaringly  dis- 
tributed on  all  sides.  Achilles  himself, 
they  say,  got  tired  of  eating,  and  though 
he  consumed  something  like  a  prize  ox  to 
his  own  cheek,  he  at  length  had  to  call  for 
cheese,  so  that  we  at  last  gave  in,  and, 
having  cleared  away  the  broken  tumbrels 
and  baggage-carts  or  our  army,  cleared  for 
a  genenu  action. 

*'Now,  lads!"  cried  the  Major,  "I'm 
not  going  to  lose  your  time  and  mine  by 
si^eaking ;  but  there  are  a  couple  of  toasts 
I  must  insist  upon  your  drinking  with  all 
the  honors ;  and,  as  I  like  dispatch,  we'll 
couple  them.  It  so  happens  that  our  old 
island  boasts  of  two  of  the  finest  fellows 
that  ever  wore  Russia  ducks.  None  of 
your  nonsensical  geniuses,  like  poets  or 
painters,  or  anything  like  that ;  but  down- 
right, straightforward,  no-humbug  sort  of 
devil-may-care  and  bad-luck-to-you  kind  of 
chaps — real  Irishmen  !  Now,  it's  a  strange 
thing  that  they  both  had  such  an  antipathju 
to  vermin,  they  spent  their  life  in  hnntine 
them  down  and  destroying  them ;  ana 
whether  they  met  toads  at  home,  or  Johnny 
Crapaud  abroad,  it  was  all  one.  (CliecrB.) 
Just  so,  boys ;  they  made  them  leave  that ; 
but  I  see  you  are  impatient,  so  111  not 
delay  you,  but  fill  to  the  brim,  and,  with 
the  best  cheer  in  your  body,  drink  with 
me  the  two  greatest  Irishmen  that  ever 
lived,  *St.  Patrick  and  Lord  Wellington.'" 

The  Englishmen  laughed  long  and  loud, 
while  we  cheered  with  an  energy  that  satis- 
fied even  the  Major. 

"  Who  is  to  give  us  the  chant  ?  Who  is 
to  sing  St.  Patrick  ? "  cried  Maurice. 
"Come,  Bob,  out  with  it." 

**l'm  four  tumblers  too  low  for  that 
yet,"  growled  out  the  Major. 

"  Well,  then,  Charley,  be  vou  the  man ; 
or  why  not  Dennis  himself  ?  Come,  Dennis, 
we  cannot  better  begin  our  evening  than 
with  a  song;  let  us  have  our  old  friend 
I  *  Larry  M'Hale. 
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^  Larry  M^Halel''  reeotinded  from  all 
parts  of  the  room,  while  O'Shaagiiiieflsy 
rose  once  m<M«  to  hia  legs. 

**  Faith,  Ik^b,  I'm  always  ready  to  follow 

{our  lead ;  but  what  analogy  can  exist 
etween  'Lary  M 'Hale 'and  the  toast  we 
have  Just  drunk  I  can't  see  for  the  life  of 
me ;  not  but  Larry  would  have  made  a 
strapping  light  company  man  had  he 
joined  the  arniy/* 

'*The  song,  the  song!"  cried  several 
voices. 
*'  Wdl,  if  you  will  have  it,  here  goes.'' 

« 

LARRY  M'&ALIL 

AiT^*'*  It*s  a  bit  of  a  thing,**  eta 

«Obt  Larry  M'Hale  he  had  little  to  fear, 

And  never  could  want  when  the  crops  didn't 
faU. 
He*d  a  house  and  demesne  and  eight  hundred  a 
year, 
And   the  heart  for  to  spend  it  had  Larry 
M*HaleI 
The  soul  of  a  party, "--the  life  of  a  feast. 

And  an  iiligant  song  he  could  sing,  I'll  be  bail; 
He  would  ride  with  the  rector»  and  drink  with 
the  pnest, 
Oh  I  the  broth  of  a  boy  was  old  Larry  H*Hale. 

''  it's  little  he  cared  for  the  judge  or  recorder, 
His  house  was  as  big  and  as  strong  as  a  jail ; 
With  a  cruel  four-pounder  he  kept  in  great  order, 
He'd    murder    the    country,    would     Larry 
M'Hale, 
He'd  a  bunderbuss  too;  of  hors^-pistols  apair; 

But  his  favorite  weapon  was  always  a  flail: 
1  wish  you  could  see  how  he'd  empty  a  fair, 
For  he  handled  it  neatly,  did  Larry  M^Bale. 

"  His  ancestors  were  kinos  before  Moses  was  bom. 
His  mother  descendea  from  great  Grana  Uaile; 
He  laughed  all  the  Blakes  and  the  Frenches  to 
scorn; 
They  were  nuishroona  compared  to  old  Larry 
M'Hale. 
He  sat  down  every  day  to  a  beautiful  dinner, 
With  cousins  and  uncles  enough  for  a  tail ; 
And,  though  loaded  with  debt,  oh  !  the  devil  a 
thinner. 
Could  law  or  the  sheriff  make  Larry  M'Hale, 

"  With  a  larder  supplied  and  a  cellar  well  stored. 
None  lived  haJl  so  well,  from  Fair-Head  to 
Kinsale^ 
As  he  piously  said,  Tve  a  plentiful  board, 

And  the  Lord  he  is  good  to  old  Lany  M'Hale.' 
So  fill  up  your  glass,  and  a  high  bumper  f^y^ 

It's  little  we'd  care  for  the  tithes  or  repale ; 
For  ould  Enn  would  be  a  fine  countrv  to  live  in» 
If  we  only  had  plenty  like  Lauiy  M'HjkUE." 

**Very  singnlar  style  of  person  your 
friend  Mr.  M*Hale,'Mi8ped,  a  spoony-look- 
ing Comet  at  the  end  of  the  tabic. 

*^Not  in  the  country  he  belongs  to,  I 
assure  yon,'^  said  Maunce;  ''but  I  pre- 
sume you  were  nerer  in  Ireland/' 
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*'  You  are  mistaken  there/'  resomed  the 
other ;  ''I  was  in  Ireland,  though  I  confess 
not  for  a  long  time." 

^'If  I  might  be  sabold/'  cried  Maurice, 
"how  long?" 

''  Halt  an  hour,  by  a  stop-watch/'  sai<l 
the  other,  pulling  up  his  stock ;  ''  and  I 
had  quite  enough  of  it  In  that  time." 

**  Fray  give  us  your  experiences,"  cried 
out  Bod  Afabon.  '^They  should  be  in* 
terestiugy  considering  your  opportunities." 

''You  are  right,"  said  the  Comet; 
''they  were  so;  and,  as  they  illustrate  a 
feature  in  your  amiable  country,  you  shall 
have  them." 

A  general  knocking  u]x>n  the  table 
announced  the  impatience  of  the  company, 
and  when  silence  was  restored  the  Comet 
began : 

"When  the  Bermuda  transport  sailed 
from  Portsmouth  for  Lisbon,  I  happened 
to  make  one  of  some  four  hundted  interest* 
ing  individuals  who^  before  they  biecame 
food  for  powder,  were  destined  to  try  their 
constitutions  on  pickled  pork.  The  second 
day  after  our  sailing,  the  winds  became 
adverse ;  it  blew  a  hurricame  from  every 
comer  of  the  compass  but  the  one  it  ough^ 
and  the  good  ship,  that  should  hare  been 
standing  straight  for  the  Bay  of  Biscayi 
was  scudding  away  under  a  aouble-reefed 
topsail  toward  the  coast  of  Labrador. 
For  six  days  we  experienced  every  sea- 
maneuver  that  usuwy  preludes  a  ship- 
wreok,  and  at  lenffth,  when,  what  from 
sea-sickness  and  fear,  we  had  beoome 
utterly  indifferent  to  the  result,  the  storm 
abated,  the  sea  went  down,  and  we  found 
ourselves  lying  comfortably  in  the  harbor 
of  Cork,  with  a  strange  suspicion  on  our 
minds  that  the  frightful  scenes  of  the  past 
week  had  been  nofliin^  but  a  dream. 

" '  Come,  Mr.  Medhcot,'  said  tho  Skip- 
per to  me, '  we  shall  be  here  lor  a  couple 
of  days  to  refit;  had  you  not  better  go 
ashore  and  see  the  country  ? ' 

"  I  sprang  to  my  legs  with  delight ;  vi* 
sionsof  cowslips,  larks,  daisies,  and  mutton- 
chops  floated  before  my  excited  imagina- 
tion, and  in  ten  minutes  I  found  niyself 
standing  at  that  pleasant  little  inn  at  Cove 
which,  opposite  opike  Island,  rejoices  in 
tho  name  of  the  Ooat  and  Garters. 

'"Breakfast,  waiter,'  said  I;  'a  beef- 
steak—fresh beef,  mark  ye ;  fresh  eggs, 
bread,  milk,  and  butter,  all  fresh.— -No 
more  hard  tack,'  thought  I ;  '  no  salt  but- 
ter, but  a  genuine  lana  breakfast.' 

" '  Up-stairs,  No.  4,  sir,'  said  tho  waiter^ 
as  he  flourished  a  dirty  napkin,  indicating 
the  way. 

^'  Up-staira  I  went,  and  in  due  time  the 
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appetizing  little  meal  made  its  appearance. 
Never  dia  a  minor's  eye  revel  over  his 
broad  acres  with  more  complacent  enjoy- 
ment than  did  mine  skim  over  the  mutton 
and  the  muffin,  the  teapot,  the  trout^  and 
the  deviled  kidney,  so  invitinglv  spread 
out  before  me.  *  Yes,'  thought  I,  as  I 
smacked  my  lips,  '  this  is  the  reward  of 
virtue ;  pickled  pork  is  a  probationary 
state  that  admirably  fits  us  for  future  en- 
joyments.' r  arranged  my  napkin  upon 
my  knee,  seized  my  knife  and  fork,  and 
proceeded  with  most  critical  acumen  to  bi- 
sect a  beefsteak.  Scarcely,  however,  had  I 
touched  it,  when,  with  a  loud  crash,  the 
plate  smashed  beneath  it,  and  the  gravy 
ran  piteously  across  the  cloth.  Before  I 
had  time  to  account  for  the  phenomenon, 
the  door  opened  hastily,  and  the  waiter 
rushed  into  the  room,  nis  face  beaming 
with  smiles,  while  he  rubbed  his  hands  in 
an  ecstasy  of  delight 

"  *  It's  all  over,  sir/  said  he  ;  *  glory  be 
to  God !  it's  all  done.' 

"  '  What's  over  ?  what's  done  ? '  in- 
quired I,  with  impatience. 

'^  ^  Mr.  M'Mahon  is  satisfied,'  replied 
ho,  'and  so  is  the  other  gentleman.' 

***Who  and  what  the  devil  do  you 
mean  ?' 

•*  *  It's  over,  sir,  I  say,'  replied  the  wait- 
er again  ;  *  he  fired  in  the  air.' 

**  *  Fired  in  the  air !  Was  there  a  duel 
in  the  room  below  stairs  ? ' 

"  *  Yes,  sir,'  said  the  waiter,  with  a  be- 
nign smile. 

<*  *That  will  do,'  said  I,  as,  seizing  my 
hat,  I  rushed  out  of  the  house,  and,  hurry- 
ing to  the  beach,  took  a  boat  for  the  ship. 
Exactly  half  an  hour  had  elapsed  since  my 
landing,  but  even  those  short  thirty  min- 
utes had  fully  as  mamr  reasons  that,  al- 
though there  mav  bo  few  more  amusing, 
there  are  some  safer  places  to  live  in  than 
the  Oreen  Isle." 

A  general  burst  of  laughter  followed  the 
Comet's  storv,  which  was  heightened  in 
its  effect  by  the  gravity  with  which  he  told 
It. 

'^And,  after  all,"  said  Maurice  Quill, 
'^  now  that  people  have  given  up  making 
fortunes  for  the  insurance  companies,  by 
living  to  the  a^e  of  Methuselali,  there^ 
nothing  like  beine  an  Irishman.  In  what 
other  part  of  the  nabitable  globe  can  yon 
cram  so  much  of  adventure  into  one  year  ? 
Where  can  you  be  so  often  in  love,  in  liq- 
uor, or  in  debt  ?  and  where  can  you  get  so 
merrily  out  of  the  three  ?  Where  are 
promises  to  marry  and  promises  to  pay 
treated  with  the  same  gentlemanlike  for- 
tearancc  ?  and  where,  when  'jouYvw^lo^i 


your  heart  and  your  fortune,  are  people 
found  so  ready  to  comfort  jou  in  voor  re- 
verses ?  Yes,"  said  Maurice,  as  he  filled 
his  glass  up  to  the  brim,  and  eyed  it  lus- 
ciously for  a  moment — ''yes,  darling, 
here's  your  health  ;  the  only  girl  I  ever 
loved— in  that  part  of  the  country,  I  mean. 
Give  her  a  bumper,  lads,  and  I'll  give  yoo 
a  chant ! " 

'^  Name  !  name  !  name  !  "  shouted  seve- 
ral voices  from  different  parts  of  the  table. 

"  Mary  Draper ! "  said  Maurice,  filling 
his  glass  once  more,  while  the  name  was 
re-ecnoed  by  every  lip  at  table. 

"  The  sonff  1  the  song  ! " 

**  Faith,  I  liope  I  haven't  forgotten  it," 
quoth  Maurice.     **  No  ;  here  it  is." 

So  saying,  after  a  couple  of  efforts  to  as- 
sure the  pitch  of  his  voice,  the  worthj 
Doctor  began  the  following  words  to  that 
very  popular  melody,  "Nancy  Dawson :" 

MART  DRAPER. 

Atr— *<  Nancy  Dawacm." 

"  Don*t  talk  to  me  of  London  dames, 
Nor  raye  about  vour  foreign  flames, 
That  never  liyea,— except  in  drames^ 

Nor  shone,  except  on  paper  ; 

ril  sing  you  'bout  a  cirl  I  Knew, 

Who  lived  in  BalljMacmacrew, 

And,  let  me  tell  von,  mighty  few 

Could  equal  Mary  Draper. 

'*  Her  cheeks  were  red,  her  eyes  were  faloe^ 
Her  hair  was  brown,  of  deepest  hue, 
Her  foot  was  small,  and  nc»t  to  view. 

Her  waist  was  sUght  and  taper; 
Her  voice  was  music  to  your  ear, 
A  lovely  broffue,  so  rich  and  clear, 
Oh.  the  like  I  ne'er  again  shall  hear 
As  from  sweet  Mary  Draper. 

*'  She'd  ride  a  wall,  she'd  drive  a  team. 
Or  with  a  fly  she'd  whip  a  stream. 
Or  maybe  sing  you  *  Rmtsseau's  Dream,* 

For  nothing  could  escape  her ; 
I've  seen  her,  too— upon  my  word — 
At  sixty  yards  bring  down  ber  bird, 
Oh  t  she  charmed  lul  the  Forth-thiid, 

Did  lovely  Mary  Draper. 

"  And  at  the  spring  assises*  ball, 
The  junior  bar  would  one  and  all 
For  all  her  fav'rite  dances  call. 

And  Harry  Deane  would  caper  ; 
Lord  Clare  would  then  foiget  ms  lon^ 
King's  Counsel,  voting  law  a  bore, 
Were  proud  to  figure  on  the  floor, 

For  love  of  Mary  Draper. 

''  The  parson,  priest,  sub-sheriff  too, 
Were  all  her  slaves,  and  so  would  you, 
If  vott  had  only  but  one  view. 

Of  such  a  lace  and  shape,  or 
Her  pretty  ankles— but,  onone. 
It's  ^y  west  of  old  Athlone 
Such  girls  were  found— and  now  theyVe 

So  here's  to  Mary  Diaptr  I " 
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**  80  heie's  to  Mary  Draper  ! "  sang  out 
eveiy  Toiee^  in  such  efforts  to  catch  the 
tune  as  pleased  the  taste  of  the  motley  as- 
sembly. 

*^For  Mary  Draper  aad  Go.  I  thank 
you,"  said  Maurice.  ''Qnill  drinks  to 
bennis/'  added  'he,  in  a  grave  tone^  as  he 
nodded  to  O'Shanghnessy.  ' '  Yes,  Shaiigh, 
lew  men  better  than  oufselyes  know  these 
matters ;  and  few  have  had  more  experi- 
ence of  the  three  perils  of  Irishmen — love, 
liquor,  and  the  law  of  arrest." 

''  It's  little  the  latter  has  ever  troubled 
my  father's  son/'  replied  O'Shaughnessy ; 
''our  family  have  been  writ-proof  for 
centuries,  and  he'd  have  been  a  oold  man 
who  would  have  ventured  with  an  original 
or  a  true  copy  within  the  precincts  of  Killi- 
nahoula." 

"Your  father  had  a  touch  of  Larry 
M'Halein  him/'  said  I,  ''apparently." 

"Exactly  so,"  replied  Dennis;  "not 
but  they  caught  him  at  last ;  and  a  scurvy 
trick  it  was,  and  well  worthy  of  him  who 
did  it !  Yes/'  said  he,  with  a  sigh,  "  it  is 
only  another  among  the  many  instances 
where  the  better  features  of  our  nationality 
liavo  been  used  by  our  enemies  as  instru- 
ments for  our  destruction  ;  and,  should  we 
seek  for  the  causes  of  unhappiness  in  our 
wretched  country,  we  should  find  them 
rather  in  our  virtues  than  in  our  vices,  and 
in  the  bright  rather  than  in  the  darker 
phases  of  our  character." 

"  Metaphysics,  by  Jove  ! "  cried  Quill ; 
''but  all  true  at  the  same  time.  There 
was  a  messmate  of  mine  in  the  Rosoonunaiif 
who  neverpaid  car-hire  in  his  life.  '  Head 
or  harp.  Faddy  1' he  would  cry.  'Two 
tenpennies,  or  nothing.'  '  Harp  I  for  the 
honor  of  ould  Ireland,^  was  the  mvariable 
response,  and  my  friend  was  equally  sure  to 
make  head  come  uppermost ;  and,  upon 
my  soul,  they  seem  to  know  the  trick  at 
the  Home  Office." 

"  That  must  have  been  the  same  fellow 
that  took  my  father,"  cried  O'Shaugh- 
nessy, with  energy. 

**  Let  us  hear  the  story,  Dennis,"  said,!. 

"Yes,"  said  Maurice,  "for  the  benefit 
of  self  and  fellows,  let  us  hear  the  strata- 
geml" 

"The  way  of  it  was  this,"  resumed 
O'Shaughnessy;  *^my  father,  who,  for 
reasons  r^stered  in  the  Kmg's  Bench, 
spent  a  great  many  years  of  his  life  in  that 

I)art  of  Ireland  geographically  known  as 
ying  west  of  the  law, was  obliged, for  certain 
reasons  of  family,  to  come  up  to  Dubhn. 
This  he  proceeded  to  do  with  duo  caution. 
Two  trusty  servants  formed  an  advanced 
guard,  and  patrolled  the  country  for  at  least 


five  miles  in  advance  ;  after  them  came  a 
skirmishing  body  of  a  few  tenants,  who, 
for  the  consideration  of  never  paying  rent, 
whould  have  chaiged  the  whole  Court  of 
Chancery,  if  needful.  My  father  himself, 
in  an  old  chaise  victualed  like  a  fortress, 
brought  up  the  rear ;  and,  as  I  said  before, 
he  were  a  bold  man  who  would  have  at- 
tempted to  have  laid  siege  to  him*  As  the 
eolumn  advanced  into  the  enemy's  country,' 
they  assumed  a  closer  oixler,  the  patrol  and 
the  picket  falling  back  upon  the  main 
body  ;  and  in  this  way  they  reached  that 
most  interresting  citjr  called  Kilbeggan. 
What  a  fortunate  thing  it  is  for  us  in 
Ireland  that  we  can  see  so  much  of  the 
world  without  foreign  travel,  and  that  any 
gentleman  for  six-and-cightpence  can  leave 
Dublin  in  the  morning,  and  visit  Timbuc- 
too  against  dinner-time  I  Don't  stare  ! 
it's  truth  I'm  telling ;  for  dirt,  misery, 
smoke,  unaffected  behavior,  and  black  faces, 
I'll  back  Kilbeggan  against  all  Africa. 
Free-and-easy,  pleasant  people  ye  ai*e,  with 
a  skin  as  begrimed  and  as  rugged  t\s  your 
own  potato^  !  But,  to  resume.  The  sun 
was  just  rising  in  a  delicious  morning  of 
June,  when  my  father — whose  loyal  anti- 
pathies I  have  mentioned  made  him  also  an 
early  riser — ^was  prej^arin^  for  the  road. 
A  stout  escort  01  his  followers  were  as 
usual  under  arms  to  see  him  safe  in  the 
chaise,  the  passage  to  and  from  which  every 
day  being  the  criticid  moment  of  my  fa- 
ther's life. 

"  ^  It's  all  right,  your  hon<Nr,'  said  his 
own  man,  as,  armed  with  a  blunderbuss, 
he  opened  the  bedroom  door. 

"  *  Time  enough,  Tim/  said  my  father ; 
'  close  the  door,  for  I  haven't  finished  my 
breakfast' 

"  Now,  the  real  truth  was,  that  my  fa- 
ther's attention  was  at  that  moment  with- 
drawn from  his  own  concerns,  by  a  scene 
which  was  taking  place  ;n  a  field  beneath 
his  window. 

"But  a  few  minutes  before,  a  hack- 
chaise  had  stopped  upon  the  rosidside,  out 
of  which  sprang  three  gentlemen,  who, 
proceeding  into  the  field,  seemed  bent  up- 
on something,  which,  whether  a  survey  or 
a  duel,  my  father  could  not  make  out.  He 
was  not  long,  however,  to  remain  in  igno- 
rance. One,  with  an  easy,  lounging  gait, 
strode  toward  a  distant  corner  ;  another 
took  an  opposite  direction ;  while  a  third, 
a  short,  pursy  gentleman,  in  a  red  handker- 
chief and  rabbit-skin  waistcoat,  proceeded 
to  open  a  mahogany  box,  whicn,  to  the 
critical  eyes  of  my  respected  father,  was 
agreeably  snggestivo  of  bloodshed  and 
murder. 
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"  *  A  duel,  by  Jupiter  1 '  said  my  father, 
rubbing  his  hands.  ^What  a  neayenly 
morning  the  scoundrels  have  !  not  a  leia 
stirring,  and  a  sod  like  a  billiard-table  ! ' 

**  Meanwhile,  the  little  man  who  offici-* 
ated  as  second,  it  would  appear,  to  both 
parties,  bustled  about  with  an  activity  lit* 
tie  congenial  to  bis  shape ;  and,  what  be- 
tween snapping  the  nistols,  examining  the 
'flints^  and  ramming  down  the  charges,  had 

Sot  himself  into  a  sufficient  perspiration 
efore  he  commenced  to  measure  out  the 
ground. 

^*  *  Short  distance  and  no  quarter  I ' 
shouted  one  of  the  combatants,  from  the 
comer  of  the  field* 

*^  *  Across  a  handkerchief,  if  yon  like  !' 
roared  the  other. 

*'  *  Gentlemen,  every  inch  of  them  I '  re- 
sponded my  lather. 

*^ '  Twelve  paces ! '  cried  the  little  man. 
^  No  mare  ana  no  less.  Don't  forget  that 
I  am  alone  in  this  business  I ' 

"  *  A  very  true  remark  ! '  observed  my 
father ;  '  and  an  awkward  predicament 
yours  will  be  if  they  are  not  both  shot  I '   ' 

**  By  this  time  the  combatants  had  taken 
their  places,  and  the  little  man,  having  de^ 
livered  the  pistols,  was  leisurely  retiring  to 
give  the  word.  My  father,  however,  whose 
critical  eye  was  never  at  fault,  detected  a 
circumst/nce  which  promised  an  immense 
advantage  to  one  at  the  expense  of  the 
other ;  m  fact,  one  of  the  parties  was  so 
placed  with  his  back  to  the  sun,  that  hia 
shadow  extended  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
very  foot  of  his  antagonist* 

*** Unfair,  unfair!'  cried  my  father, 
opening  the  window  aahe  spoke,  and  ad- 
dressing himself  to  him*  of  the  rabbit-skin. 
*  I  crave  your  pardon  for  the  interruption,' 
said  be ;  ^  but  I  feel  bound  to  observe  that 
that  gentleman's  shadow  is  likely  to  make 
a  shade  of  him.' 

''^And  80  it  ia,'  observed  the  short 
man;  ^ a  thousand  thanks  for  your  kind-* 
ness  ;  but  the  truth  is,  I  am  totally  unac- 
customed to  this  kind  of  thing,  and  the 
affair  will  n6t  admit  of  delay.' 

*'  'Not  an  hour  1'  said  one. 

"  *  Not  five  minutes  I '  growled  the  other 
of  the  combatants^ 

"  *  Put  them  up  north  and  south  I '  said 
my  father. 

*' '  Is  it  thus  ? ' 

"  *  Exactlv  80.  But  now  again>  the  gen- 
tleman in  tne  brown  coat  is  covered  with 
the  ash-tree.' 

'^ '  And  so  he  is  I '  said  rabbit-6kin,  wip- 
ing his  forehead  with  adtation. 

^  'Move  them  a  little  to  the  left,'  said 
he. 


'' '  That  brings  the  upon  jw  eminence,' 
said  the  gentleman  in  blue.  '  I'll  be  d— d 
if  I  be  made  a  cock-shot  cS.  V 

*' '  What  an  awkward  little  thief  it  is  in 
the  hairy  waistooat ! '  said  my  fattier ;  ^  he's 
lucky  if  he  donH  get  shot  himself ! ' 

"  *May  I  never,;  if  I'm-not  sick  of  you 
both  ! '  ejaculated  rabbit-dcin,  in  a  paasTon. 
'  I've  moved  you  round  every  point  of  the 
compass,  and  the  devil  a  nearer  we  are  than 
ever.' 

" '  Give  us  the  word,'  said  ona 

'' '  The  word  1 ' 

'' '  Downright  murder,'  said  my  father. 

'' '  I  don't  care,'  said  the  little  man ; 
^  we  shall  be  here  till  doomsdar.' 

'^  *  I  can't  permit  this,'  soia  my  ibther ; 
^  allow  me.'    So  smng,  he  stepped  upon 
the  window-sill  and  leaped  down  into  the 
Afield. 

'^ '  Before  I  can  accept  of  ]rour  polite- 
ness,'said  he  of  the  rabbitHskin,  'may  I 
beg  to  know  your  name  aiid  position  in  so- 
ciety?' 

**  ^  Nothing  more  Deasonable,'  said  my 
father.  '  I'm  Miles  O'Shanghnessy,  Col- 
onel of  the  Boyal  Baepers :  here  is  my  card.' 

'^  The  piece  of  pasteboard  was  oompla- 
eently  handed  from  one  to  the  other  of  the 
party,  who  saluted  my  father  with  a  smile 
of  most  courteous  benignity. 

** '  Colonel  O'Bfaaughnessv/  said  one. 

"  *  Miles  0'Shanghne8sy,^said  the  other. 

'''Of  Killinahonla  Castle,'  said  the 
third. 

** '  At  your  service,'  said  my  father,  bow- 
ing as  he  presented  his  snuff-box ;  *  and  now 
to  Dttsiness^  if  you  please ;  for  my  time  al- 
so is  limited.' 

fc  *  Y^tj  true,'  observed  he  of  the  rab- 
bit-skin, ^and,  as  you  observe,  now  to  busi- 
ness ;  in  virtue  of  which.  Colonel  Miles 
O'Shaughnessy,  I  hereby  arrest  you  in  the 
King's  name.  Here  is  the  writ :  it's  at 
the  suit  of  Barnaby  Kelly,  of  Lonslirea» 
for  the  sum  of  1482/.  19«.  7irf.,  which—' 

"  Before  he  could  conclude  the  s^itence, 
my  father  discharged  one  oUigation,  by 
itnplanting  his  closed  knuckles  in  hia  face. 
T&e  blow,  well  aimed  and  well  intdtitioned, 
sent  the  little  fellow  summersetting  like  a 
sugar  hogshead.  But,  alas  !  it  was  df  no 
use ;  the  others,  strone  and  able-bodied, 
fell  both  upon  him,  and  after  a  desperate 
struggle  succeeded  in  getting  him  down. 
To  tie  his  hands,  and  oonrey  him  to  the 
chaise,  was  the  work  of  a  few  moments ; 
and,  as  my  father  drove  by  the  uui>  the 
last  object  which  caught  nia  View  was  a 
bloody  encounter  betweeai  his  own  peopJe 
and  tne  m3rrmidons  of  the  law,  wno,  in 
great  numbetB,  had  laid  siege  to  the  house 
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daring  bis  oaptuxe.  Thus  was  my  father 
taken ;  and  tnuB^  in  reward  for  yielding  to 
a  virtuous  weakness  in  his  character,  was 
he  consigned  to  the  ignominious  durance 
of  a  prison.  Was  I  not  righi^  then,  in  say- 
ing that  suoh  is  the  melancholy  position 
of  our  country,  the  most  beautiful  traits 
in  our  character  are  convei'ted  into  the 
elements  of  our  ruin  ?  " 

*'  I  dinna  think  ye  ha'e  made  out  your 
case,  Major/'  said  the  Scotch  Doctor^  who 
felt  sorely  puzzled  at  my  friend's  logic. 
**  If  your  f aether  had  na  gi'en  the, bond — ** 

*' There  is  no  saying  what  he  wouldn't 
have  done  to  the  bailifiFs."  interrupted 
Dennis,  who  was  following  up  a  very  dit 
ferent  train  of  reasoning. 

"I  fear  me,  Doctor,"  observed  Quill, 
<<you  are  much  behind  us  in  Scotland. 
Not  but  that  some  of  your  chieftains  are 
respectable  men,  and  wouldn't  get  on  badly 
even  in  Galway." 

'^I  thank  ye  muckie  for  the  compli- 
ment," said  the  Doctor,  dryly;  '*but  I 
ha'e  my  doubts .  they'd  think  it  ane,  and 
they're  crusty  carls  that's  no'  ower  safe  to 
meddle  wi'." 

'^  I'd  as  soon  propose  a  hand  of  spoiled 
five  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  as  a  joke  to  one 
of  them,"  returned  Maurice. 

''  Maybe  ye  are  na  wrang  there,  Maister 
Quell." 

"Well,"  cried  Hampden,  **if  I  may  be 
allowed  iin  opinion,  1  can  safely  aver  I 
know  no  quarters  like  Scotland.  Edin- 
burgh beyond  anything  or  anywhere  I 
was  ever  placed  in.'' 

"  Always  after  Dublin,"  interposed  Mau- 
rice ;  while  a  general  chorus  of  voices  re« 
echoed  the  sentiment, 

•'You  are  certainly  a  strong  majority," 
said  my  friend,  '^  a^nst  me ;  but  still  I 
recant  not  my-  original  opinion.  Edin- 
burgh before  the  world.  For  a  hospitality 
that  never  tires ;  for  pleasant  fellows  that 
improve  every  day  of  your  acquaintance ; 
for  pretty  girls  that  make  jovl  long  for  a 
repeal  of  the  canon  about  being  only  singly 
blessed,  and  lead  you  to  long  for  a  score  of 
them,  Edinburgh,  I  say  again,  before  the 
world." 

"  Their  ankles  are  devilish  thick,"  whis- 
pered Maurice. 

**  A  calumny,  a  base  calumny  1 " 

•'  And  then  they  drink—" 

"  Oh—" 

"  Yes ;  they  drink  very  strong  tea." 

•^  Shall  we  ha'eaglass  o'  sh^ry  together, 
Hampden?^  said  the  Scotch  Doctor,  willing 
to  acknowledge  his  defense  of  auld  Reekie. 

''And  we'll  take  O'Malley  in,"  said 
Hampden  ;  ''  he  looks  imploringly." 


'*An4  now  to  return  to  the  charffe," 
quoth  Maurice.  ''  In  what  particular  dare 
ye  contend  the  palm  with  Dublin  ?  We'll 
not  speak  of  beauty.  I  can't  suffer  any 
such  profane  inim  in  the  conversation  as  to 
dispute  the  superiority  of  Irishwomen's 
lips,  eyes,  noses,  and  eyebrows,  to  anything 
under  heaven.  We'll  not  talk  of  gay  fel- 
lows ;  egad,  we  needn't.  I'll  give  you  the 
garrison — ^a  decent  present ;  and  rll  back 
the  Irish  bar  for  more  genuine  drollery, 
more  wit,  more  epigram,. more  ready  spark*- 
ling  fun,  than  the  whole  rest  of  the  empire 
— Ry,  and  all  her  colonies — can  boast  oi." 

'^They  are  nae  remarkable  for  passing 
the  bottle,  if  they  resemble  their  very  gift- 
ed advocate,"  observed  the  Scotchman. 

**  But  they  are  for  filling  and  enrptying 
both,  making  its  current,  as  it  glides  by, 
like  a  rich  stream  glittering  in  the  sun-, 
beams,  with  the  sparkling  luster  of  their 
wit.  Lord,  how  I'm  blown  1  Fill  my 
pannikin,  Charley.  There's  no  subduing 
a  Scot  Talk  with  him,  drink  with  him, 
fight  with  him,  and  he'll  always  have  the 
last  of  it :  there's  only  one  way  of  con- 
cluding the  treaty — " 

*' And  that  ifr-" 

"  Blarney  him#  Lord  bless  you,  he  can't 
stand  it  Tell  him  Holyrood's  like  Ver- 
sailles, and  the  Trossach's  finer  than  Mont 
Blanc;  that  Geordie  Buchanan  was  Ho- 
mer, and  the  Canongat^,  Herculaneum, 
— thein  ye  hfive  him  on  the  hip.  Now  ye 
never  can  humbug  an  Irishman  that  way  ; 
he'll  know  you're  quizzinir  him  when  you 
praise  his  cJuntry.^ 

"Ye  are  right,  Hampden,"  said  the 
Scotch  Doctor,  in  reply  to  some  observa- 
tion. '^  We  are  vara  primitive  in  the  hie- 
lands,  and  we  keep  to  our  ain  national 
customs  in  dress  and  everything ;  and  we 
are  vara  slow  to  learn ;  and  even  when  we 
try  we  are  nae  ower  successf u'  in  our  imita- 
tions, which  sometimes  cost  us  dearly 
enough.  Ye  may  have  heard,  maybe,  of 
the  Id^Nab  o'  that  ilk,  and  what  happened 
him  with  the  King's  equerry  ?  " 

"I  am  not  quite  certain,"  said  Hamp- 
den, "if  I  ever  heard  the  story." 

^'  It's  nae  muckie  of  a  story ;  but  the  way 
of  it  was  this : — When  Montrose  came  bacK 
from  London,  he  brought  with  him  a  few 
Enfflishers  to  show  them  the  Highlands, 
and  let  them  see  something  of  deer-stalk- 
ing ;  among  the  rest,  a  certain  Sir  George 
Sowerby,  an  aide-de-camp  or  an  equerry  of 
the  Prince.  He  was  a  yara  fine  gentleman, 
that  never  loaded  his  ain  gun,  and  a'most 
thought  it  too  much  trouole  to  pull  the 
trigger.  He  went  out  every  morning  to 
shoot  with  his  hair  curled  like  a  woman. 
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and  dressed  like  a  dancing-master.  Now, 
there  liappened  to  be  at  the  same  time 
at  the  castle  the  Laird  o'  M*Nab  ;  he  was 
a  kind  of  cousin  of  the  Montrose,  and  a 
rough  old  tyke  of  the  true  hieland  breed, 
wha'  thought  that  the  head  of  a  clan  was 
fully  equal  to  any  king  or  prince.  He  sat 
opposite  to  Sir  George  at  dinner  the  day 
01  his  arrival,  and  could  not  conceal  his 
surprise  at  the  many  new-fangled  ways  of 
feeding  himself  the  Englisher  adopted. 
He  ate  his  saumon  wi'  his  fork  in  ae  hand, 
and  a  bittock  of  bread  in  the  otlier  ;  he 
would  na'  touch  the  whisky  ;  helped  him- 
self to  a  cutlet  wi'  his  fingers ;  but,  what 
was  maist  extraordinary  of  all,  he  wore  a 
pair  of  braw  white  gloves  during  the  whole 
time  o'  dinner  ;  and,  when  they  came  to 
tak'  away  the  cloth,  he  drew  them  off  with 
a  great  air,  and  threw  them  into  the 
middle  of  it,  and  then,  leisurely  taking 
anither  pair  off  a  silver  salver  which  his 
ain  man  presented,  he  pat  them  on  for  the 
dessert.  The  M*Nab,  who,  although  an 
auld-fashioned  carl,  was  aye  fond  of  bring- 
ing something  new  hame  to  his  friends, 
remarked  the  Englisher's  proceeding  with 
great  care,  and  the  next  day  he  appeared 
at  dinner  wi'  a  huge  pair  of  hieland 
mittens,  which  ho  wore  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  and  the  amusement  of  most, 
through  the  whole  three  courses,  and, 
exactly  as  the  Englishman  changed  his 
gloves,  the  M*Nab  produced  a  fresh  pair 
of  goat's  wool,  four  times  as  large  as  the 
first,  which,  drawing  on  with  prodigious 
gravity,  he  threw  the  others  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  cloth,  remarking,  as  he  did  so, 

*"  Ye  see.  Captain,  we  are  never  ower 
auld  to  learn.' 

"All  propriety  was  now  at  an  end,  and 
a  hearty  Durst  of  laughter  from  one  end  of 
the  table  to  the  other  convulsed  the  whole 
company  ;  the  M*Nab  and  the  Englishman 
being  the  only  persons  who  did  not  join  in 
it,  but  sat  glowering  at  each  other  like  twa 
tigers  ;  and,  indeed,  it  needed  a'  the  Mont- 
rose's interference  that  they  had  na'  quar- 
reled upon  it  in  the  morning." 

"The  M*Nab  was  a  man  after  my  own 
heart,"  said  Maurice;  "there  was  some- 
thing very  Irish  in  the  lesson  he  gave  the 
Englishman." 

"  rd  rather  ye'd  told  him  that  than  me," 
said  the  Doctor,  dryly ;  "he  would  na hae 
thanked  ye  for  mistaking  him  for  ane  of 
your  countrymen." 

"Come,  Doctor  !"  said  Dennis,  "could 
not  ye  give  us  a  stave  ?  Have  ye  nothing 
that  smacks  of  the  brown  fern  and  the 
bine  lakes  in  your  memory  ?  " 

''I  liave  na  a  sang  in  my  m\ni  yx^V.  tlo^ 


except  Johniw  Cope  ;  which  maybe  might 
na  be  ower  pleasant  for  the  EngUshen  to 
listen  to." 

"I  never  heard  a  Scotch  song  ▼orlh 
sixpence,"  quoth  Maurice,  who  seemed 
bent  on  provoking  the  Doctor's  ire. 
"  They  contain  nothing  save  some  paling 
sentimentality  about  lasses  with  lint-white 
locks,  or  some  absurd  laudations  of  the 
Barley  Bree." 

'*Hear  till  him  !  hear  till  him!"  sud 
the  Doctor,  reddening  with  impatience. 

"Show  me  anything,'*  said  Maurice, 
"  like  the  Cruiskeen  Lawn  or  the  Jug  of 
Punch  ;  but  who  can  blame  them,  after 
all  ?  You  can't  expect  much  from  i 
people  with  an  imagination  as  naked  as 
their  own  knees." 

"Maurice  !  Maurice  !"  cried  0*Shaugh- 
nessy,  reprovingly,  who  saw  that  he  ▼» 
pushing  the  other's  endurance  beyond  all 
bounds. 

"  I  mind  weel,'*  said  the  Scotchman, 
"what  happened  to  ane  o' vour  conntry- 
men  wha  took  upon  him  to  Jest  as  you  are 
doing  now.  It  was  to  Laune  Cameron  he 
did  it." 

**  And  what  said  the  redoubted  Laurie 
in  reply  ?  " 

"He  did  na  say  muckle,  but  he  did 
something." 

"And  what  might  it  be?"  inquired 
Maurice. 

"He  threw  him  ower  the  brig  of  Ayr 
into  the  water,  and  he  was  drowned." 

"And  did  Laurie  come  to  no  harm 
about  the  matter  ?  " 

"Ay  !  they  tried  him  for  it,  and  found 
him  guilty ;  but  when  they  asked  him 
what  he  had  to  say  in  his  defense,  he 
merely  replied,  *  When  the  carl  sneered 
about  Scotland,  I  did  na  suspect  that  he 
did  na  ken  how  to  swim  ; '  and  so  the  end 
of  it  was,  they  did  naething  to  Laurie." 

"  Cool  that,  certainly,"  said  L 

"  I  prefer  your  friend  with  the  mittens, 
I  confess,"  said  Maurice;  **  though  I'm 
sure  both  were  most  agreeable  companions. 
But  come.  Doctor,  couldn't  you  give  us, 

**  Sit  ye  down,  my  heartie,  and  ne  us  a  crack, 
Let  the  wind  tak  the  care  o'^  the  worid  on  his 
back." 

"  You  maunna  attempt  English  pocthry, 
my  freend  Quell ;  for  it  must  be  confessed 
ye've  a  damnable  accent  of  your  ain." 

"  Milesian-Phoenician-Corkacian  ;.^^'^ 

ing  more,  my  boy  ;  and  a  coaxing  kind  d 

recitative  it  is,  ^ter  all.    Don't  tell  me  « 

your  soft  Etruscan — your  plethoric  BoA' 

^V^^xsA&eli— your  flattenng  French.   To  woo 
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and  win  the  girl  of  your  heart,  ^y6  me  a 
rich  broffue  and  the  least  taste  m  life  of 
blarney  !  There's  nothing  like  it»  believe 
me-— every  inflection  of  your  voice  suggests 
ing  some  tender  pressure  of  her  soft  hand 
or  taper  waist ;  every  cadence  falling  on 
her  ^ntle  heart  like  a  sea*breeze  on  a 
bummg  coast,  or  a  soft  sirocco  over  a  rose- 
tree  ;  and  then  think,  my  boys — and  it  is 
a  fine  thought  after  all — what  a  glorious 
gift  that  is,  out  of  the  reach  of  kings  to 
give  or  to  take,  what  neither  depends  upon 
the  act  of  Union  nor  the  Habeas  Corpus, 
No  !  they  may  starve  us — laugh  at  us:— tax 
us — transport  us.  They  may  take  our 
mountains,  our  valleys,  and  our  bogs; 
but,  bad  luck  to  them,  they  oan^t  steal  our 
'  blarney ; '  that's  the  privilege  one  and  in- 
divisible with  our  identity ;  and  while  an 
Englishman  raves  of  his  liberty — a  Scotch- 
man of  his  oaten  meal — ^blarney's  our  birth- 
right, and  a  prettier  portion  rd  never  ask 
to  leave  behind  me  to  my  sons.  If  I'd  as 
larjge  a  family  as  the  ould  gentleman  called 
Pnam  we  used  to  hear  of  at  school,  it's 
the  only  inheritance  I'd  give  them ;  aind 
one  comfort  there  would  be  besides — ^the 
legacy  duty  would  be  only  a  trifle.  Char* 
ley,  my  son,  I  see  you're  listening  to  me, 
and  nothing  satisfies  me  more  than  to 
instruct  aspiring  youth ;  so  never  forget 
the  old  song, 

*'If  at  Tour  ease,  the  girls  you*d  please, 
Ana  win  them,  like  Kate  Kearnej, 
There's  but  one  way,  I've  heard  them  say. 
Go  Idas  the  '  Stone  of  Blarney.' " 

**  What  do  you  say,  Shaugh,  if  we  drink 
it  with  all  the  honors  ?  " 

**  But  gently :  do  I  hear  a  trumpet 
there?" 

'^Ah,  there  go  the  bugles.  Can  it  be 
daybreak  already  F  " 

**  How  short  the  nights  are  at  this  sea- 
son ! "  said  Quill. 

^*  What  an  infernal  rumpus  they're  mak- 
ing I  it's  not  possible  the  troops  are  to 
march  so  early. ' 

'*  It  wouldn't  surprise  me  in  the  least," 
quoth  Maurice;  'Uhere  is  no  knowing 
what  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  not  capa- 
ble of :  the  reason's  clear  enough." 

'*  And  why,  Maurice  ?" 

'' There's  not  a  bit  of  blarney  about 
him." 

The  rtveil  sang  out  from  every  brigade, 
and  the  drums  l^at  to  fall  in,  while  Mike 
came  galloping  up  at  full  speed  to  sav  that 
the  bridge  of  boats  was  completed,  and 
that  the  Twelfth  were  already  ordered  to 
cross.  Not  a  moment  was  therefore  to  be 
lost ;  one  parting  cup  we  drained  to  our 


next  meeting,  and  amid  a  hundred  ^^  good- 
byes" we  mounted  our  horses.  JPoor 
Hampden's  brains  sadly  confused  by  the 
wine  and  the  laughing,  he  knew  little  of 
what  was  going  on  around  him,  and  passed 
the  entire  time  of  our  homeward  ride  m  a 
vain  endeavor  to  adapt  Mary  Draper  to  tlie 
air  of  Bule  Britannia. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIX. 

rUENTES    D'OKORO. 

From  this  period  the  French  continued 
their  retreat,  closely  followed  by  the  allied 
armies,  and  on  the  5th  of  April  Massena 
once  more  crossed  the  frontier  into  Spain, 
leaving  thirty  thousand  of  his  bravest 
troops  behind  him,  fourteen  thousand  of 
whom  had  fallen,  or  been  taken  prisoners  : 
reinforcements,  however,  came  rapidly 
pouring  in.  Two  divisions  of  the  ninth 
corps  had  already  arrived,  and  Drouet,  with 
eleven  thousand  infantry  and  cavalry,  was 
preparing  to  march  to  his  assistance.  Th us 
strengthened,  the  French  army  marched 
toward  the  Portuguese  frontier,  and  Lord 
Wellington,  who  liad  determined  not  to 
hazard  much  by  his  blockade  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  fell  back  upon  the  large  table- 
land l>ej[ond  the  Turones  and  the  Dos 
Casas,  with  his  left  at  Fort  Conception, 
and  his  right  resting  upon  Fuentes  d'Onom. 
His  position  extended  to  about  five  miles ; 
and  here,  although  vastlv  inferior  in  num* 
bers,  yet  relying  upon  tne  bravery  of  the 
troons,  and  the  moral  ascendancy  acouired 
by  their  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  he  nnally 
resolved  upon  giving  them  battle. 

Being  sent  with  dispatches  to  Pack's 
brigade,  which  formed  the  blockading 
force  at  Almeida,  I  did  not  reach  Fuentes 
d'Onoro  until  the  evening  of  the  3d.  The 
thundering  of  the  guns  i^ich,  even  at  the 
distance  I  was  at,  was  plainly  heard,  an- 
nounced that  an  attack  had  taken  place, 
but  it  bjr  no  means  prepared  me  for  the 
scene  which  presented  itself  on  my  return. 

The  village  of  Fuentes  d'Onoro,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  Spain,  is  situated  in 
a  lovely  valley,  where  all  the  charms  of 
verdure  so  peculiar  to  the  Peninsula  seem- 
ed to  have  been  scattered  with  a  lavish 
hand.  The  citron  and  the  arbutus,  grow- 
ing wild,  sheltered  every  cottage  door,  and 
the  olive  and  the  laurel  threw  their  sha- 
dows across  the  little  rivulet  which  travers- 
ed the  village.  The  houses,  observing  no 
uniform  arrangement,  stood  wherever  the 
caprice  or  the  inclination  of  the  builder 
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Buggestedy  surrounded  with  little  gardens, 
the  inequality  of  the  ground  imparting  a 

Eicturcsque  feature  to  even  the  lowliest 
ut,  while,  upon  a  craggy  eminence  above 
the  rest,  an  ancient  convent  and  a  ruined 
chapel  looked  down  upon  the  little  {peace- 
ful liamlet  with  an  air  of  tender  pix>tection. 
Hitherto,  this  lovely  spot  had  escaped 
all  the  ravages  of  war,  Ihe  light  division 
of  our  army  had  occupied  it  for  months 
long  ;  and  every  family  was  gratefully  re- 
membered by  some  one  or  other  of  our  of- 
ficers ;  and  more  than  one  of  our  wounded 
found  in  the  kind  and  affectionate  watch- 
ing of  tliese  poor  peasants  the  solace  which 
sickness  rarely  meets  with  when  fai*  from 
home  and  country. 

It  was,  then,  with  an  anxious  heart  I 
pressed  my  horse  forwai*d  into  a  gallop  as 
the  night  drew  near.  The  artillery  had 
been  distinctly  heard  during  the  day,  and, 
while  I  burned  with  eagerness  to  know  the 
result,  I  felt  scarcely  less  anxious  for  the 
fate  of  that  little  hamlet  whose  name  many 
a  kind  story  had  implanted  in  my  mem- 
ory. The  moon  was  shining  brightly  as  I 
passed  the  outpost,  and,  leading  my  horse 
by  the  bridle,  descended  the  steep  and  rug- 
ged causeway  to  the  village  beneath  me. 
The  lanterns  wore  moving  rapidlv  to  and 
fro ;  tlie  measured  tread  of  infantry  at 
night — that  ominous  sound,  which  falls 
upon  the  heart  so  sadly — told  me  that  they 
were  burying  the  dead.  The  air  was  still 
and  breathless  ;  not  a  sound  was  stirring 
save  the  stdp  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  harsh 
clash  of  the  shovel  as  it  struck  the  earth. 
I  felt  sad,  and  sick  at  heart,  and  leaned 
against  a  tree  :  a  nightingale  concealed  in 
the  leaves  was  pouring  forth  its  plaintive 
notes  to  the  night  air,  and  its  low  warble 
sounded  like  the  dirge  of  the  departed. 
Far  beyond,  in  the  plain,  the  French 
watch-fires  were  burning,  and  I  could  see 
from  time  to  time  the  fatigue-parties  mov- 
ing in  search  of  their  wounded.  At  this 
moment  the  clock  of  the  convent  struck 
eleven,  and  a  merry  chime  rang  out,  and 
was  taken  up  by  the  echoes,  till  it  melted 
away  in  the  distance.  Alas  !  where  were 
those  whose  hearts  were  wont  to  feel  cheer- 
ed at  that  happy  ^x^al  ?  whose  infancy  it 
had  gladdened,  whose  old  age  it  has  hal- 
lowed ?  The  fallen  walls,  the  broken  roof- 
trees,  the  ruin  and  desolation  on  every 
side,  told  too  plainly  that  they  had  passed 
away  forever  f  The  smoking  embers,  the 
torn-up  pathway,  denoted  the  hard-fought 
struggle ;  and,  as  I  passed  along,  I  could 
see  that  every  garden,  where  the  cherry 
and  the  apple-blossom  were  oven  still  per- 
fuming the  air,  liad  now  its  sepulcher. 


''  Halt,  there  ! "  cried  a  hoarse  voice  in 
front.  "You  cannot  pass  this  way— the 
Commander-in-Chiefs  Quarters." 

I  looked  up,  and  beheld  a  small  but  neat- 
looking  cottage,  which  seemed  to  have  suf- 
fered less  than  the  others  around.  Lights 
were  shining  brightly  from  the  windows, 
and  I  could  even  detect  from  time  to  time 
a  figure  muffled  up  in  a  cloak,  passing  to 
and  fro  across  the  window ;  while  another, 
seated  at  a  table,  was  occupied  in  writing. 
I  turned  into  a  narrow  path  which  led  in- 
to the  little  square  of  the  Tillage,  and  here, 
as  I  approached,  the  hum  and  mnrmnrof 
voices  announced  a  bivouac  party.  Stop- 
ping to  ask  what  had  been  the  result  of 
the  day,  I  learned  that  a  tremendous  at- 
tack had  been  made  by  the  French  in  col- 
umn upon  the  village,  which  was  at  first 
successful ;  but  that  afterward  the  Seventy- 
first  and  Seventy-ninth,  marching  down 
from  the  heights,  had  repulsed  the  enemjy 
and  driven  them  beyond  the  Dos  Casas. 
Five  hundred  had  fallen  m  that  fierce  en- 
counter, which  was  continued  through 
every  sti^eet  and  alley  of  the  little  hamlet. 
The  gallant  Highlanders  now  occupied  the 
battle-field  ;  and,  hearing  that  the  cavalry 
brigade  was  some  miles  distant,  I  willingly 
accepted  their  offer  to  share  their  bivouac, 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night 
among  them. 

When  day  broke,  our  troops  were  under 
arms,  but  the  enemy  showed  no  disposition 
to  renew  the  attack.  AVe  could  perceive, 
however,  from  the  road  to  the  southward, 
by  the  long  columns  of  dust,  that  rein- 
forcements were  still  arriving  ;  and  learned 
during  the  morning,  from  a  deserter,  that 
Massena  himself  had  come  up,  and  Bes- 
sieres  also,  with  twelve  hundred  cavalry, 
and  a  battery  of  the  Imperial  Guard. 

From  the  movements  observablQ  in  the 
enemy,  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  battle, 
though  deferred,  was  not  abandoned  ;  and 
the  march  of  a  strong  force  toward  the  left 
of  their  position  induced  our  Commander- 
in-Chief  to  dispatch  the  seventh  division, 
under  Houston,  to  occupy  the  height  of 
Naval  d'Aver — our  extreme  right — in  sup- 
port of  which  our  brigade  of  cavalry 
marched  as  a  covering  force.  The  British 
position  was  thus  unavoidably  extended  to 
the  enormous  length  of  seven  miles,  occu- 
pying a  succession  of  small  eminences, 
from  the  division  at  Fort  Conception  to 
the  height  of  Kaval  d'Aver,  —  Fuentes 
d'Onoro  forming  nearly  the  center  of  the 
line. 

It  was  evident,  from  the  thickening 
combinations  of  the  French,  that  a  more 
dreadful  battle  was  still  in  reserve  for  us; 
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flsnd  TOt  Berrer  did  men  look  more  anxiously 
for  tii^  morrow. 

As  for  myself,  I  felt  a  speoieis  of  exhila^ 
ration  I  had  nerer  before  experienced ;  the 
events  of  the  preceding  day  came  dropping 
in  npon  me  from  eyery  side,  amd  at  eyei^ 
new  tale  of  gallanti^  op  daring  I  feit  my 
heart  bounding  witii  excited  eagdrness  to 
win  also  my  meed  of  honorable  praise. 

Oreuf  nrd,  too^  hod  reoognized  me  in  the 
kindest  manner ;  and»  while  saying  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  withdraw  mo  from  my 
regiment  on  a  day  of  battle,  added  that  he 
would  make  use  of  me  for  the  present  on 
his  staff.  Thug  was  I  engaged,  from  early 
in  the  morning  till  iste  in  the  eyening, 
bringing  orders  and  dispalohes  along  the 
Ime.  The  troop-horse  I  rode-^for  I  re* 
senred  my  gray  for  the  following  day — was 
scarcely  able  to  carry  me  along,  as  toward 
dusk  1  jogged  along  in  the  direetion  of 
Kayal  d'Ay^.  When  I  did  reach  onr 
quarters,  the  fires  were  lighted,  and  aronnd 
one  of  them  I  hAd  the  good  fortune  to  find 
a  party  of  the  Fourteenth  occupied  in  di&< 
cussing  a  yery  appetizing  little  supper. 
The  ckitter  of  plates  aiid  the  popping  of 
cbttnpagne  corks  were  most  agreeable 
sounds.  Indeed,  the  latter appearm  tome 
so  much  too  flattering  an  illusion,  that  I 
hesitated  giyins  credit  to  my  senses  in  the 
matter,  when  Baker  oalled  out, 

"  Gome,  Charley,  sit  down ;  you're  just 
in  the  nick.  Tom  Harsden  is.  giying  us  a 
benefit.    You  know  Tom  P" 

And  here  he  presented  me  in  due  form 
to  that  best  of  commissaries  and  most 
hospitable  of  liorse^dealenu 

**  I  can't  introduce  you  to  my  friend  on 
my  ri^ht^"  continuea  Baker,  <'for  my 
Spanish  is  only  a  skeleton  battalion :  but 
he's  a  trump — that  111  youch  for ;  neyer 
flinches  his  glass,  and  looks  as  though  he 
enioyed  all  our  nousense.^ 

Tne  Spaniard,  who  appeared  to  compre- 
hend that  he  was<alhided  to,  gravely  sa- 
luted  me  with  a  low  bow,  and  ofltei'ea  his 
glass  to  hobnob  with  me.  I  returned  the 
courtesy  with  beooming  ceremony,  while 
Uampdeti  whispered  in  my  ear, 

**  A  fine-Iookmc  fellow.  You  know  who 
he  is  ?    Julian,  uie  QneriUa  chief." 

I  had  heard  much  of  both  the  stranffm. 
Tom  Marsden  was  a  household  wora  in 
every  cayalry  brigade,  equally  celebrated 
was  his  contracts  and  his  claret*  He  knew 
eyer^  one^  from  Lord  Wellinffton  to  the 
last-joined  comet;  and,  whUe  upon  a 
march,  there  was  no  piece  of  better  fortune 
than  to  be  asked  to  dine  with  him.  So, 
in  the  Tery  thick  of  a  battle,  Tom's  critical 
eye  was  scanning  the  squadrons  engaged. 


with  an  accuracy  as  to  the  number  of 
fresh  horses  that  would  be  required  upon 
the '  morrow  that  nothing  but  long  prae* 
tice  and  infinite  coolness  could  have  con*' 
ferred. 

Of  the  Ouerilla  I  need  not  speak.  The 
bold  feats  ho  accomplished,  the  aid  he  ren- 
dered to  the  cause  of  his  country,  have 
made  his  name  historical.  Yet  still,  with 
all  this,  fatigue,  more  powerful  than  my 
curiosity,  prevailed,  and  I  sank  into  a 
heavy  sleep  upon  the  grass,  while  my  mer^ 
ry  companions  kept  up  their  revels  till 
near  morning.  Tne  last  piece  of  con* 
soiodsness  I  am  sensible  of  was  seeing  Ju* 
lian  spreading  his  wide  mantle  over  me  as 
1  lay,  while  1  heard  his  deep  voice  whisper 
a  kind  wish  for  my  repose. 


CHAPTER  'XO. 

THB  BATFLE  OP  FUBMTBS  D*ON0B0. 

So  soundly  did  I  sleep,  that  the  tumult 
and  confusion  of  the  morning  never  awoke 
me  ;  and  the  Guerilla,  whose  cavaliy  were 
stationed  along  the  edge  of  the  ravine  near 
the  heights  of  Echora,  would  not  permit 
of  my  oeing  roused  before  the  last  mo- 
ment. Mike  stood  near  me  with  my  horses, 
and  it  was  only  when  the  squadrons  were 
actually  forming  that  I  sprang  to  my  feet 
and  looked  around  me. 

The  day  was  just  breaking ;  a  thick  mist 
lay  upon  the  parched  earth,  and  concealed 
everything  a  hundred  yards  from  where 
we  stood.  From  this  dense  vapor  the  cav- 
alry defiled  along  the  base  of  the  hill,  fol* 
lowed  by  the  horse  artillery  and  the  Guards, 
disappearing  again  as  they  passed  us,  but 

E roving,  by  the  mass  of  troops  now  assem* 
led,  that  our  position  was  regarded  as  the 
probable  point  of  attack. 

While  the  troops  continued  to  take*  up 
their  position,  the  sun  shone  out,  and  a 
slight  hreeze  blowing  at  the  same  moment, 
the  heavy  clouds  moved  past,  and  we  be- 
held the  magnificent  panorama  of  the  bat* 
tle^field.  Before  us,  at  the  distance  of  less 
than  half  a  league,  the  French  cavalry 
were  drawn  up  m  three  strong  columns : 
the  Cuirassiers  of  the  Guard,  ^ainly  dis* 
tinguished  by  their  steel  cuirasses,  flanked 
by  the  Polish  Lancers  and  a  strong  hussar 
brigade;  a  powerful  artillery  train  sup- 
ported the  left,  and  an  infantry  force  oc^ 
cupied  the  entire  space  between  the  right 
and  the  rising  ground  opposite  P090  Velho. 
Farther  to  the  right  again  the  column  des- 
tined for  the  attack  of  Fuentes  d'Onoro 
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were  forming,  and  we  could  see  that,  pro- 
fiting by  their  past  experience,  they  were 
bent  upon  attacking  the  village  with  an 
overwhelming  force. 

For  above  two  hours  the  French  contin- 
ued to  maneuver,  more  than  one  alteration 
having  taken  place  in  their  disposition ; 
fresh  battalions  were  moved  toward  the 
front,  and  gradually  the  whole  of  their  cav- 
alry was  assembled  on  the  extreme  left  in 
front  of  our  position.  Our  people  were 
ordered  to  breakfast  where  we  stood  ;  and 
a  little  after  seven  o'clock  a  staff  officer 
came  riding  down  the  line,  followed  in  a 
few  moments  after  bv  General  Craufurd, 
when  no  sooner  was  his  well-known  brown 
cob  recognized  by  the  trooi)s,  than  a  hearty 
cheer  greeted  him  along  the  whole  division. 

**  Thank  ye,  boys  ;  thank  ye,  boys,  with 
all  my  heart.  No  man  feels  more  sensibly 
what  that  cheer  means  than  I  do. 
Guards  !  Loi-d  Wellington  relies  upon  your 
maintaining  this  position,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  safety  of  the  whole  line.  You 
will  be  supported  by  the  li^ht  division.  I 
need  say  no  more.  If  such  troops  cannot 
keep  their  ground,  none  can.  Fourteenth, 
there's  your  place ;  the  artillery  and  the 
Sixteenth  are  with  you.  They've  the  odds 
of  us  in  numbers,  lads  ;  but  it  will  tell  all 
the  better  in  the  Gazette.  I  see  they're 
moving ;  so  fall  m,  now,  fall  in  ;  and, 
Merivtde,  move  to  the  front  Ramsey, 
prepare  to  open  your  fire  on  the  attacking 
squadrons." 

As  he  spoke,  the  low  murmuring  sound 
of  distantly-moving  cavalry  crept  alonir 
the  earth,  growing  louder  and  louder,  till 
at  length  we  could  detect  the  lieavy  tramp 
of  the  squadrons  as  they  came  on  in  a  trot, 
our  pace  being  merely  a  walk.  While  we 
thus  advanced  into  the  plain,  the  artillerv 
unlimbered  behind  us,  and  the  Spanish 
cavalry  breaking  into  skirmishers  aushed 
boldly  to  the  front. 

It  was  an  exciting  moment.  The  ground 
dipped  between  the  two  armies,  so  as  to 
conceal  the  head  of  the  advancing  column 
of  the  French,  and,  as  the  Spanish  skir- 
mishers disappeared  down  the  ridge,  our 
beating  hearts  and  straining  eyes  followed 
their  last  horseman. 

**  Halt !  halt ! "  was  passed  from  squad- 
ron to  squadron,  and  the  same  instant  the 
sharp  ring  of  the  pistol-shots  and  the  clash 
of  steel  from  the  valley  told  us  the  battle 
had  begun.  We  could  hear  the  Guerilla 
war-cry  mingle  with  the  French  shout, 
while  the  thickening  crash  of  fire-arms 
implied  a  sharper  confiict.  Our  fellows 
were  already  manifesting  some  impatience 
to  press  on,  when  a  Spanish  horseman 


appeared  above  the  ridffe — ^another  follow* 
ed,  and  another — and  then  pell-mell, 
broken  and  disordered,  they  fell  back  be- 
fore the  pursuing  cavalry  in  flying  masses; 
while  the  French,  charging  them  hotlj 
home,  utterly  routed  and  repulsed  them. 

The  leading  squadrons  of  the  French 
now  fell  back  upon  their  support;  the 
column  of  attack  thickened,  ana  a  thunder- 
ing noise  between  their  masses  announced 
their  brigade  of  light  guns  as  they  galloped 
to  the  front.  It  was  then  for  the  nret 
time  that  I  felt  dispirited  ;  far  as  my  eye 
could  stretch  the  dense  mass  of  sabres  ex- 
tended, defiling  from  the  distant  hills  and 
winding  its  slow  length  across  the  plain. 
I  turned  to  look  at  our  line,  scarce  one 
thousand  strong,  and  could  not  help  feel- 
ing that  our  hour  was  come  :  the  feehng 
flashed  vividlv  across  my  raind,  but  the 
next  instant  I  fe]t  my  cheek  redden  with 
shame  as  I  gazed  upon  the  sparkling  eyes 
and  bold  looks  around  me — the  lips  com- 
pressed, the  hands  knitted  to  their  sabres ; 
all  were  motionless,  but  burning  to  ad- 
vance. 

The  French  had  halted  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill  to  form,  when  Merivale  came 
cantering  up  to  us. 

"Fourteenth,  are  you  ready  ?  Are  you 
ready,  lads  ?  " 

"  Keady,  sir !  ready  ! "  re-echoed  along 
the  line. 

"Then  push  them  home  and  chai^! 
Charge  ! "  cried  he,  raising  his  voice  to  a 
shout  at  the  last  word. 

Heavens  !  what  a  crash  was  there  !  Oar 
horses,  in  top  condition,  no  sooner  felt  the 
spur  than  they  bounded  madly  onward. 
The  pace — for  the  distance  did  not  exceed 
four  hundred  yards — was  like  racing.  To 
resist  the  impetus  of  our  approach  was  im- 
possible ;  and  without  a  shot  flred,  scarcely 
a  sabre-cut  exchanged,  we  actually  rode 
down  their  advanced  squadrons — hurling 
them  headlong  upon  their  supporting 
division,  and  rolling  men  and  horses  be- 
neath us  on  every  side.  The  French  fell 
back  upon  their  artillery  ;  but,  before  thej 
could  succeed  in  opening  their  fire  upon 
us,  we  had  wheeled,  and,  carrying  off  about 
seventy  prisoners,  galloped  back  to  our 
position  with  the  loss  of  but  two  men  in 
the  affair.  The  whole  thing  was  so  sudden, 
so  bold,  and  so  successful,  that  I  remem- 
ber well,  iis  we  rode  back,  a  hearty  burst 
of  laughter  was  ringing  through  the 
squadron  at  the  ludricous  displav  ox  horse- 
manship the  French  presented  as  the? 
tumblea  headlong  down  tho  hill ;  and  I 
cannot  help  treasuring  the  recollection, 
for^  from  that  moment,   lUl  thought  of 
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anyihing  sliort*  of  victory  completely 
quitted  my  mindy  and  many  of  my  brother 
officers  who  had  participated  in  my  feel- 
ings at  the  commencement  of  the  day, 
confessed  to  me  afterward,  that  it  was 
then  for  the  first  time  they  felt  assured  of 
beating  the  enemy. 

AVhile  we  slowly  fell  back  to  our  position, 
the  French  were  seen  adyanclng  in  great 
force  from  the  village  of  Almeida,  to  the 
attack  of  P690  Velho ;  they  came  on  at  a 
rapid  pace,  the  artillery  upon  their  front 
and  flank,  large  masses  of  cavalry  hovering 
around  them.  The  attack  upon  the  vil- 
lage was  now  opened  by  the*  large  guns  ; 
and,  amid  the  booming  of  the  artillery 
and  the  crashing  volleys  of  small  fire-arms, 
rose  the  shout  of  the  assailants,  and  the 
wild  cry  of  the  Guerilla  cavalry,  who  had 
formed  in  front  of  the  village.  The 
French  advanced  firmly,  driving  oack  the 
pickets,  and  actually  inundated  the  devoted 
villajze  with  a  shower  of  grape  ;  the  blaz- 
ing fires  burst  from  the  ignited  roofs  ;  and 
the  black,  dense  smoke  rising  on  high, 
seemed  to  rest  like  a  pall  over  the  little 
hamlet. 

The  conflict  was  now  a  tremendous  one  ; 
our  seventh  division  hold  the  village  with 
the  bayonet ;  but  the  French  continuing 
to  T)Our  in  mass  upon  mass,  drove  them 
bacK  with  loss,  and,  at  the  end  of  an  hour's 
hard  flghting,  took  possession  of  the  place. 

The  wood  upon  the  left  flank  was  now 
seen  to  swarm  with  light  infantry,  and  the 
advancement  of  their  whole  left  proved 
that  they  meditated  to  turn  our  flank: 
the  space  between  the  village  and  the  hill 
of  ^aval  d'Aver  became  thus  the  central 
position ;  and  here  the  Guerilla  force,  led 
on  by  Julian  Sanches,  seemed  to  await  the 
French  with  confldence.  Soon,  however, 
the  cuirassiers  came  galloping  to  the  spot, 
and,  almost  without  exchanging  a  sabre- 
cut,  the  Guerillas  fell  back,  and  retired 
behind  the  Turones.  This  movement  of 
Julian  was  more  attributable  to  anger  than 
to  fear ;  for  his  favorite  lieutenant,  being 
mistaken  for  a  French  ofiicer,  was  shot  by 
a  soldier  of  the  Guards  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore. 

Montbmn  pursued  the  Guerillas  with 
some  squadrons  of  horse,  but  they  turned 
resolutely  upon  the  French,  and  not  till 
overwhelmed  by  numbers  did  they  show 
any  disposition  to  retreat. 

The  Trench,  however,  now  threw  for- 
ward their  whole  cavalry,  and,  driving 
back  the  English  horse,  succeeded  in  turn- 
ing the  right  of  the  seventh  division.  The 
battle  by  this  time  was  general.  The  staff 
olficers  who  came  up  from  the  left  inform- 


ed us  that  Fuentes  d^Onoro  was  attacked  in 
force,  Massena  himself  leading  the  assault 
I  in  person  ;  while  thus  for  seven  miles  the 
fight  was  maintained  hotly  at  intervals,  it 
was  evident  that  upon  the  maintenance  of 
our  position  the  fortune  of  the  day  depend- 
ed. Hitherto  we  had  been  repulsed  from 
the  village  and  the  wood;  and  the  dark 
masses  of  infantry  which  were  assembled 
upon  our  right,  seemed  to  threaten  the 
hill  of  Naval  d'Aver  with  as  sad  a  catas- 
trophe. 

Uraufurd  came  now  ^Hoping  up 
amongst  us,  his  eye  flashing  fire,  and 
his  uniform  splashed  and  covered  with 
foam  : 

**  Steady,  Sixteenth,  steady  !  Don't 
blow  your'horses  !  Have  your  fellows  ad- 
vanced, Malcolm  ?  "  said  he,  turning  to  an 
officer  who  stood  beside  him.  "Ay,  there 
they  go  I "  pointing  with  his  finger  to  the 
wood,  where,  as  he  spoke,  the  short  ring- 
ing of  the  British  rifie  proclaimed  the  ad- 
vance of  that  brigade.  "  Let  the  cavalry 
prepare  to  charge  !  And  now,  Ramsey,  let 
us  give  it  them  home  !" 

Scarcely  were  the  words  spoken,  when 
the  squadrons  were  formed,  and,  in  an  in- 
stant after,  the  French  light  infantry  were 
seen  retreating  from  the  wood,  and  fiying 
in  disorderly  masses  across  the  plain.  Our 
squadrons  nding  down  among^st  them,  ac- 
tually cut  them  to  atoms,  while  the  light 
artillery,  unlimbering,  threw  in  a  deadly 
discharge  of  g]*ape-shot 

''To  the  right,  Fourteenth,  to  the 
right ! "  crie<l  General  Stewart.  "  Have  at 
their  hussars ! " 

Whirling  by  them,  we  advanced  at  a  gal- 
lop, and  dashed  toward  the  enemy,  who, 
not  less  resolutely  bent,  came  boldly  for- 
ward to  meet  us.  The  shock  was  terrific  ! 
the  leading  squadrons  on  both  sides  went 
down  almost  to  a  man,  and,  all  order  being 
lost,  the  encounter  became  one  of  hand  to 
hand. 

The  struggle  was  deadly ;  neither  party 
would  give  way ;  and,  while  fortune  now 
incUned  hither  and  thither.  Sir  Charles 
Stewart  singled  out  the  French  General 
Lamotte,  and  carried  him  off  his  prisoner. 
Meanwhile,  Montbrun's  cavalry  and  the 
cuirassiers  came  riding  up,  and,  the  retreat 
now  sounding  through  our  ranks,  we  were 
obliged  to  fall  back  upon  the  infantry. 
The  French  pursued  us  hotly ;  and  so  ra- 
pid was  their  movement,  that,  before  Ram- 
sey^s  brigade  could  limi^er  up  and  away, 
their  squadrons  had  surrounaed  him  and 
captured  his  guns. 

"Where  is  Ramsey  ?"  cried  Craufurd, 
as  he  galloped  to  the  head  of  our  division. 
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"Cat  off— cut  off!  Taken,  by  G— I 
There  he  goes  !"  said  he,  pointing  with  his 
fineer,  as  a  dense  cloud  of  mingled  smoke 
and  dust  moved  darkly  across  the  plain. 
*'  Form  into  column  once  more  ! " 

As  he  spoke,  the  dense  mass  before  us 
seemed  agitated  by  some  mighty  commo* 
tion ;  the  flashing  of  blades,  and  the  rat- 
tling of  small-arms,  mingled  with  shouts  of 
triumph  or  defiance,  burst  forth,  and  the 
ominous  cloud,  lowering  moi-e  darkly, 
seemed  peopled  by  those  m  deadly  strife. 
An  English  cheer  pealed  high  above  all 
other  sounds  ;  a  second  followed ;  the  mass 
was  rent  asunder,  and,  like  the  forked 
lightning  from  a  thunder-cloud,  Ramsey 
rode  forch  at  the  head  of  his  battery,  the 
horses  bounding  madly,  while  the  guns 
sprang  behind  them  like  things  of  no 
weight ;  the  gunners  leaped  to  their  places, 
and,  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  the 
French  cavalry,  they  flew  across  the  plain. 

"  Nobly  done,  gallant  Ramsey  ! ''  said  a 
Toice  behind  me.  I  turned  at  the  sound  : 
it  was  Lord  Wellington  who  spoke.  My 
eye  fixed  upon  his  stern  features,  I  forgot 
all  else, — when  he  suddenly  recalled  me  to 
my  recollection  by  saying, 

**  Follow  your  brigade,  sir.  Charge  ! " 
•  In  an  instant  I  was  with  my  people,  who, 
intervening  betwixt  Ramsey  and  his  pur- 
suers, repulsed  the  enemy  with  loss,  and 
carried  off  several  prisoners.  The  French, 
however,  came  up  in  greater  strength  ; 
overwhelming  masses  of  cavalry  came 
sweeping  upon  us,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
retire  behind  the  light  division,  which 
rapidly  formed  into  squares  to  resist  the 
cavalry.  The  seventh  division,  which  was 
more  advanced,  were,  however,  too  late  for 
this  movement,  and,  before  they  could  ef- 
fect their  formation,  the  French  were  upon 
them.  At  this  moment  they  owed  their 
safety  to  the  Chasseurs  Britanniques,  who 
poured  in  a  flanking  fire,  so  close,  and 
with  so  deadly  an  aim,  that  their  foes  re- 
coiled, beaten  and  bewildered. 

Meanwhile,  the  French  had  become 
masters  of  P090  Velho  ;  the  formidable 
masses  had  nearly  outflanked  us  on  the 
ri^ht.  The  battle  was  lost,  if  we  could  not 
fall  back  upon  our  original  position,  and 
concentrate  our  force  upon  Fuentes 
d'Onoro.  To  effect  this  was  a  work  of 
ereat  difficulty ;  but  no  time  was  to  be  lost 
The  seventh  division  were  ordered  to  cross 
the  Turones,  while  Craufurd,  forming  the 
light  division  into  squares,  covered  their 
retreat,  and,  supported  by  the  cavalry,  sus- 
tained the  whole  force  of  the  enemy's  at- 
tack. 

Then  was  the  moment  to  witness  the 


cool  and  steady  bravery  of  British  infantiy : 
the  squares  dotted  across  the  enormons 
plain  seemed  as  nothing  amid  that  confus- 
ed and  flying  multitude,  composed  of  com- 
missariat baggage,  camp  followers,  peas- 
ants, and,  fln^ly,  broken  pickets  and  vi- 
dettes  arriving  from  the  wood.  A  cloud  of 
cavalry  hovered  and  darkened  around 
them  ;  the  Polish  lancers  shook  their  Iod^ 
spears,  impatient  of  dela^,  and  the  wild 
huszas  burst  momentarily  from  their 
squadrons  as  they  waited  for  the  word  to 
attack.  But  the  British  stood  firm  and  un- 
daunted ;  and,  although  the  enemy  rode 
round  their  sauares,  Montbrun  himself  at 
their  head,  tliey  never  dared  to  charge 
them.  Meanwhile,  the  seventh  division  fell 
back,  as  if  on  a  parade,  and,  crossing  the 
river,  took  up  their  ground  at  Frenada, 
pivoting  upon  the  first  division  ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  line  fell  also  back,  and  as- 
sumed a  position  at  right  angles  with  their 
former  one,  the  cavalry  forming  in  front, 
and  holding  the  French  in  check  during 
the  movement  This  was  a  splendid  ma- 
neuver, and,  when  made  in  face  of  an 
ovemumbering  enemy,  one  unmatched  du- 
ring the  whole  war. 

At  sight  of  this  new  front  the  French 
stopped  short,  and  opened  a  fire  from  their 
heavy  ^ns.  The  British  batteries  replied 
with  viRor,  and  silenced  the  enemy's  can- 
non. The  cavalry  drew  out  of  range,  and 
the  infantry  gradually  fell  back  to  their 
former  position.  While  this  was  going  on, 
the  attack  upon  Fuentes  d'Onoro  was  con- 
tinued with  unabated  vi^or.  The  three 
British  regiments  in  the  Tower  town  were 
pierced  by  the  French  tirailleurs,  who 
poured  upon  them  in  overwhelming  num- 
oers  ;  the  Seventy-ninth  were  broken,  ten 
companies  taken,  and  Cameron,  their  col- 
onel, mortally  wounded.  Thus  the  lower 
village  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
while  from  the  upper  town  the  incessant 
roll  of  musketry  proclaimed  the  obstinate 
resistance  of  the  British. 

At  this  period  our  reserves  were  called 
up  from  the  right,  in  time  to  resist  the  ad- 
ditional troops  which  Dronet  continued 
to  bring  on.  The  French,  reinforced  by 
the  whole  sixth  corps,  now  came  forward 
at  a  quicknstep.  Dashing  through  the  ra- 
ined streets  of  the  lower  town,  they  crossed 
the  rivulet,  fighting  bravely,  and  char^ 
a^inst  the  height  Already  their  leading 
files  had  gainea  the  cra^  beside  the  chapel. 
A  French  colonel,  holding  his  cap  upon 
his  sword-point,  waved  on  nis  men. 

The  grizzly  features  of  the  grenadiers 
soon  appeared,  and  the  dark  column,  half 
climbing,  half  runnings  were  seen  sealing 
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19ie  height  A  nfle^bullet  sent  the  Ph^nch 
leader  tumbhng  from  the  pi-ecnpice ;  and 
a  cheer — ^mad  and  reckless  as  the  war*cry 
of  an  Indian — rent  the  sky,  as  tho  71st  and 
70ih  Highlanders  sprong  upon  the  enemy. . 

Onr  part  was  a  snort  one  ;  advancing  in 
half  squadrons,  we  wei'e  concealed  from 
the  observation  of  the  enemy  by  the  thick 
vineyards  which  skirted  the  lower  town ; 
waiting,  with  impatience,  the  moment 
when  our  gallant  mfanti^v  should  succeed 
in  turning  the  tide  of  battle.  We  were 
ordered  to  dismonnt,  and  stood  with  our 
bridles  on  our  arms,  anxious  and  Expect- 
ant The  charge  of  the  French  column 
was  made  close  to  where,  we  were  standing 
*— the  inspiriting  cheers  of  the  officera,  the 
loud  vivas  of  the  men,  were  plainly  heai^ 
by  ns  as  they  i-nshed  to  the  assault ;  but 
the  space  between  ns  was  intei^cted  by 
walls  and  brushwood,  which  totally  pre- 
vented  the  movements  of  cavalry^ 

Fearlessly  their  dark  column  moved  up 
the  heiffhts,  fixing  the  bayonets  as  they 
went  ifo  tirailleurs'  preceded  them,  but 
the  tall  shako  of  the  Grenadier  of  the 
Guard  was  seen  in  the  fi:r8t  rank.  Long 
before  the  end  of  the  oolnmii  had  passed 
ns,  the  leading  files  wei«  in  action*  A 
deafening  peal  of  musketi*y-^so  loud,  so 
dense,  it  seemed  like  artil]^y<— ^burat  forth. 
A  volume  of  black  sn^oke  rolled  heavily 
down  from  the  heights  and  hid  all  firom 
onr  view,  except  when  the  vivid  lightning 
of  the  platoon  firing  rent  the  vail  asunder, 
and  showed  us  the  troops  almost  in  hand 
to  hand  Conflict 

**It*s  Picton's  division,  Pm  certain,^ 
cried  Merivale  ;  **  I  hear  the  bag^pipes  of 
the  Highlanders." 

'^  You  are  right,  sir,"  said  Hampden, 
'^  the  Seventy-^first  are  in  the  same  brigade, 
and  I  know  their  bngles  welL  There  they 
go  again!" 

'^ Fourteenth!  Fourteenth!"  cried  a 
voice  from  behind,  and  at  the  same  mo« 
ment,  a  staff  officer  without  his  ha^  and 
bis  horse  bleeding  from  a  recent  sabre-^ut, 
came  up.  ''You  most  move  to  the  rear, 
Oolonel  Merivale.;  the  French  have  gained 
the  heights  !  Move  round  by  the  oainseway 
—bring  up  your  squadrons  as  quickly  as 
yon  can,  and  support  the  infantry  !" 

In  a  moment  we  were  in  our  saddles ; 
but  scarcely  was  the  word  'Ho  fall  in" 
given,  when  a  loud  cheer  rest  the  very,  air ; 
the  musketry  seemed  suddenly  to  cease, 
and  tho  dark  mass  which  continued  to 
struggle  up  the  heights  wavered^  broke^  and 
turned. 

''What  can  that  be?"8^d  Merivale. 
*'Whatcanitmean?" 


"I  can  tell  yon,  sir,"  said' I,  proudly, 
while  I  felt  my  heart  beat  as  though  it 
would  bound  from  my  bosom. 

*'  And  what  is  it,  boy  ?    Speak  ! " 

*' There  it  goes  i^aiin.  That  was  an 
li-isfa  shout !  The  Eighty-eighth  are  at 
them ! " 

**  By  Jove !  here  they  come ! "  said 
Hampden.  "God  help  the  Frenchmen 
now!" 

The  words  were  not  well  spoken,  when 
the  red  coats  of  our  gallant  follows  were 
seen  dashing  through  the  vineyard. 

'*The  steel,  boys  — nothing  but  the 
steel !"  shouted  a  loud  voice  from  the  crag 
above  our  heads. 

I  looked  up.  It  was  the  stem  Picton 
himself  who  spoke; 

The  Eighty-eighth  nolv  led  the  pursuit, 
and  sprang  from  rock  to  rock  in  all  the 
mad  impetuosity  of  battle  ;  and  like  some 
mightv  billow  rolling  before  the  gale,  the 
Flinch  went  down  the  heights. 

"  Gallant  Eighty-eighth !  Gloriously 
done ! "  cried  Ficton,  as  he  waved  his 
hat 

'*  Aren't  we  Oohnanght  robbers,  now  ?" 
shouted  a  rich  bix>gue,  as  its  owner,  breath- 
less and  bleeding,  pressed  forward  in  the 
charge. 

A  liearty  burst  of  laughter  mingled  with 
the  din  of  the  battle. 

"  Now  for  it,  boys  !  Now  for  our  work! " 
said  old  Merivale,  drawing  his  sabre  as  he 
spoke.    "  Forward  !  and  charge  1 " 

We  waited  not  a  second  bidding,  but 
bui*sting  from  our  concealment,  galloped 
down  into  the  broken  column.  It  was  no 
regular  charge,  but  an  indiscriminate  rush. 
Scarcely  offering  resistance,  the  enemy  fell 
beneath  our  sabres,  or  the  still  more  deadly 
bayonets  of  the  infantry,  who  were  inextri- 
caolv  mingled  up  in  the  conflict. 

The  chase  was  followed  up  for  above 
half  a  mile,  when  we  fell  back,  fortunately, 
in  good  time ;  for  the  French  had  opened 
a  heavy  fire  from  their  artillery,  and,  regard* 
less  of  tlieir  own  I'etreating  column,  poured 
a  shower  of  grape  among  our  squadrons. 
As  we  retired,  the  struggling  files  of  the 
Rangers  joined  usn^their  faces  and  accou- 
trements blackened  and  begrimed  with 
powder ;  many  of  them,  themselves 
woniidecl,  had  captured  prisoners ;  and  one 
huge  fellow  of  the  grsnadier  company  was 
seen  driving  before  him  a  no  less  powerful 
Frenchman,  and  to  whom,  as  he  turned 
from  time  to  time  reluctantly,  and  scowled 
upon  his  jailer^  the  other  vociferated  some 
Irish  imprecation,  whose  harsh  intentions 
were  made  most  palpably  evident  by  a 
flourish  of  a  drawn  bayonet 
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"  Who  is  he  ?  "  said  Mike ;  *'  who  is  he, 
ahagur?'^ 

**Sorra   one   o'  me  knows,"  said    the 

Other;    ''but    it's    the    chap    that    shot 

Lieutenant  Mahony,  and  I  never  took  mv 

eye  off  him  after ;  and  if  the  lieutenant^s 

not  dead,  sure  it'll  be  a  satisfaction  to  him 

that  I  cotch  him." 

«  «  «  «  « 

«  «  «  «  « 

The  lower  town  was  now  eyacuated  by 
the  French,  who  retired  beyond  the  ran^ 
of  our  artillery ;  the  upper  continued  m 
the  occupation  of  our  troops ;  and,  worn 
out  and  exhausted,  surrounded  by  dead  and 
dying,  both  parties  abandoned  the  contest 
— and  the  battle  was  over. 

Both  sides  laid  claim  to  the  victory  :  the 
French,  because,  having  taken  the  village 
of  Po<;o  Velho,  they  had  pierced  the  British 
hne,  and  compelled  them  to  fall  back  and 
assume  a  new  position ;  the  British,  be- 
cause the  attack  upon  Fuentes  d'Onoro 
had  been  successfully  resisted,  and  the 
blockade  of  Almeida-— the  real  object  of 
the  battle — maintained.  The  loss  to  each 
was  tremendous  :  fifteen  hundred  men  and 
officers,  of  whom  three  hundred  were 
prisoners,  were  lost  by  the  allies,  and  a  far 
greater  number  fell  among  the  forces  of 
the  enemy. 

After  the  action,  a  brigade  of  the  light 
division  released  the  troops  in  the  village, 
and  the  armies  bivouacked  once  more  in 
sight  of  each  other. 


CHAPTER  XCI. 


▲  BINCONTRB. 


"Lieutenant  O'Malley,  14th  Light 
Dragoons,  to  serve  as  extra  aide-de-camp 
to  Major-General  Graufurd,  until  the 
pleasure  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Pnnce 
Regent  is  known."  Such  was  the  first 
paragraph  of  a  eeneral  order,  dated  Fuentes 
d'Onoro,  the  aay  after  the  battle,  which 
met  me  as  I  awoke  from  a  sound  and  heavy 
slumber,  the  result  of  thirteen  hours  on 
horseback. 

A  staff  appointment  was  not  exactly 
what  I  desired  at  the  moment ;  but  I  knew 
that  with  Graufurd  my  duties  were  more 
likely  to  be  at  the  pickets  and  advanced 
posts  of  the  army,  than  in  the  mere  details 
of  note-writing  or  dispatch-bearing;  be- 
sides that,  I  felt,  whenever  anything  of 
importance  was  to  be  done,  I  should  always 
obtain  his  permission  to  do  duty  with  my 
regiment  ^  ^ 


Taking  a  hurried  breakfast,  therefore,! 
mounted  my  horse,  and  cantered  over  to 
Villa  Formosa,  where  the  General's  q1Ia^ 
ters  were,  to  return  my  thanks  for  the  pro- 
motion, and  take  the  necessary  steps  for 
assuming  my  new  functions. 

Although  the  sun  had  risen  about  two 
hours,  the  fatigue  of  the  previous  day  had 
impressed  itseu  upon  all  around.  The 
cavalry^  men  and  horses,  were  still 
stretcned  upon  the  sward,  sunk  in  sleep ; 
the  videttes,  weary  and  tired,  seemed  anx- 
iously watching  for  the  relief,  and  the  dis- 
ordered and  confused  appearance  of  every- 
thing bespoke  that  discipline  had  relaxed 
its  stem  features,  in  compassion  for  the 
bold  exertions  of  the  preceding  day.  The 
only  contrast  to  this  general  air  of  exhaus- 
tion and  weariness  on  every  side  was  a 
corps  of  sappers,  who  were  busily  employed 
upon  the  nigh  grounds  above  the  village. 
Early  as  it  was,  they  seemed  to  have  been 
at  work  some  hours — at  least  so  their 
labors  bespoke ;  for  already  a  rampart  of 
considerable  extent  had  b^n  thrown  up, 
stockades  implanted,  and  a  breastwork  was 
in  a  state  of  active  preparation.  The  offi- 
cer of  the  party,  wrapped  up  in  a  loose 
cloak,  and  mounted  up<)n  a  sharp-looking 
hackney,  rode  hither  and  thither,  as  the 
occasion  warranted,  and  seemed,  as  well  as 
from  the  distance  I  could  guess,  something 
of  a  tartar.  At  least  I  could  not  help 
remarking  how,  at  his  approach,  the  several 
inferior  officers  seemed  suddenly  so  much 
more  on  the  alert,  and  the  men  worked  with 
an  additional  vigor  and  activity.  I  stopped 
for  some  minutes  to  watch  him,  and  see- 
ing an  engineer  captain  of  my  acc^naintance 
among  the  party,  couldn't  resist  calling 
out : 

''  I  say,  Hachard,  your  friend  on  the 
chestnut  mare  must  have  had  an  easier  day 
yesterday  than  some  of  us,  or  I'll  be  hang- 
ed if  he'd  be  so  active  this  morning." 
Hachard  hung  his  head  in  some  confusion, 
and  did  not  reply ;  and,  on  my  looking 
round,  whom  should  I  see  before  me  but 
the  identical  individual  I  had  so  coolly 
been  criticising,  and  who,  to  my  utter  hor- 
ror and  dismay,  was  no  other  than  Lord 
Wellington  himself.  I  did  not  wait  for  a 
second  peep.  Helter-sholter,  through 
water,  thickets,  and  brambles,  away  I  went, 
clattering  down  the  causeway  like  a  mad* 
num.  If  a  French  squadron  had  been  be* 
hind  me,  I  should  have  had  a  stouter  heart, 
although  I  did  not  fear  nursoiL  I  felt  hii 
eye  was  upon  me — his  sharp  and  piercing 
glance,  that  shot  like  an  arrow  into  me ; 
and  his  firm  look  stared  at  me  in  every  ob- 
ject around. 
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Onward  I  pressed,  feeling  in  the  very 
ledclesanees  oi  my  coarse  some  relief  to  my 
sense  of  sfaame,  and  ardently  hoping  that 
some  accident-— some  smashed  arm,  or 
broken  ooUar-bone — might  befall  me,  and 
rescue  me  from  any  notice  my  conduct 
might  otherwise  calf  for.  I  noTer  drew 
lein  till  I  reached  the  Villa  Formosa,  and 

Sulled  up  short  at  a  small  cottage,  where  a 
ouble  sentry  apprised  me  of  the  Oeneral's 
quarters.  Aa  i  came  upythe  low  lattice 
sprang  quickly  open,  and  a  fi^re>  half 
uessed  and  more  than  half  asleep,  pro- 
truded his  head. 

^  Well  I  "what  has  happened  f  Anything 
wrong  P'^  said  M  whomH:  now  recognised 
to  be  (General  Craufurd. 

''No;  nothing  wrong,  sir/'  stammered 
I,  with  evident  confusion.  'Tm  merely 
Dome  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  my 
behalf.'' 

*'  You  seemed  in  a  devil  of  a  hurry  to  do 
it,  if  I'm  to  judffe  by  the  pace  you  came  at 
Dome  in  and  taxe  your  breakfast  with  us : 
[  shall  be  dressed  presently,  and  you'll 
meet  some  of  your  brother  aides-de-camp." 

Having  given  mv  horse  to  an  orderly,  I 
walked  into  a  little  room,  whose  humble 
locommodations  and  unpretending  ap- 
pearance seemed  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  simple  and  unostentatious  character  of 
the  General.  The  preparations  for  a  good 
ind  substantial  breakfast  were,  however, 
before  me ;  and  an  English  newspaper  of  a 
late  date  spread  its  most  ample  pages  to 
welcome  me.  I  had  not  been  long  absorb- 
m1  in  my  reading,  when  the  door  opened, 
md  the  Gteneraf,  whose  toilet  was  not  yet 
completed,  made  his  appearance. 

''Egad,  O'Malley,  you  startled  me  this 
Buoming.  I  thought  we  were  in  for  it 
igain." 

I  took  this  as  the  most  seasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  recount  my  mishap  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  accordingly,  without  more  ado, 
detailed  the  unlncky  meeting  with  the 
Oommander-in-Chief.  When  I  came  to 
khe  end,  Craufurd  threw  himself  into  a 
ri^r  and  laughed  till  the  very  tears  cours- 
^  down  his  bronzed  features. 

**  You  don't  say  so,  boy  ?  You  don't 
really  tell  me  you  said  that  ?  By  Jove  !  I 
liad  rather  have  faced  a  platoon  of  musket- 
ry thwi  have  stood  in  your  shoes  I  You  did 
not  wait  for  a  reply,  1  think  F  " 

"  No,  faith,  sir,  that  I  did  not ! " 

''  Do  you  suspect  he  knows  you  ?  " 

''  I  trust  not,  sir  ;  the  whole  thing  pass- 
ed so  rapidly  ?" 

**  Well,  it's  most  unlucky,  in  more  ways 
Hian  one  !  '^  He  paused  for  a  few  moments 
■s  he  said  thia,  ana  then  added,  ''  Have  you 


seen  the  general  order  ?  "  pushing  toward 
me  a  written  paper  as  he  spoke.  It  ran 
thus  : 

"a.  O.  <*  Adjutant-General's  OiB<^e, 

Villa  Formosa,  Maj  6, 1811. 

^'  Memorandum, — Commanding  officers 
are  requested  to  send  in  to  the  Military 
Secretary,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  names  of 
officers  they  may  wish  to  have  promoted 
in  succession  to  those  who  have  fallen  in 
action." 

^*  Now,  look  at  this  list.  The  Honorable 
Harvey  Howard,  Grenadier  Ouards,  to  be 
First  liieutenant,  vice —  No,  not  that : 
Henry  Beauchamp — George  Villiers — ^Av, 
here  it  is !  Captain  Lyttleton,  14th  Lignt 
Dragoons,  to  oe  Major  in  the  3d  Dragoon 
Guards,  vice  Godwin,  killed  in  action ; 
Lieutenant  O'Malley  to  be  Captain,  vice 
Lyttleton,  promoted.  You  see,  bov,  I  did 
not  forget  you  :  you  were  to  have  had  the 
vacant  troop  in  your  own  regiment.  Now, 
I  almost  doubt  the  prudence  of  bringing 
your  name  under  Lord  Wellington's  notice. 
He  may  have  recognized  you ;  and,  if  he 
did  so — why,  I  rather  think — that  is,  I 
suspect — I  mean,  the  quieter  you  keep 
the  better. " 

While  I  poured  forth  my  gratitude  as 
warmly  as  I  was  able  for  the  General's 
great  kindness  to  me,  I  expressed  my  per- 
fect concurrence  in  his  views. 

''Believe  me,  sir,"  said  I,  ''I  should 
much  rather  wait  any  number  of  years  for 
my  promotion,  than  mcur  the  risk  of  a  re- 
primand ;  the  more  so,  as  it  is  not  the  first 
time  I  have  blundered  with  his  Lordship." 
I  here  narrated  mv  former  meeting  with 
Sir  Arthur,  at  whicn  Craufurd's  mirth  again 
burst  forth,  and  he  paced  the  room,  hold- 
ing his  sides  in  an  ecstasy  of  merriment. 

''Come,  come,  lad,  we'll  hope  for  the 
best ;  we'll  give  you  the  chance  that  he 
has  not  seen  your  face,  and  send  the  list 
forward  as  it  is  :  but  here  come  our  fel- 
lows." 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  opened,  and  three 
officers  of  his  staff  entered,  to  whom,  being 
severallv  introduced,  we  chatted  away 
about  the  news  of  the  morning  until  break- 
fast. 

"  I've  frequently  heard  of  you  from  my 
friend  Hammersley,"  said  Captain  Fitzroy, 
addressing  me  ;  "  you  were  intimately  ac- 
quainted, I  believe  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes  I  Pray  where  is  he  now  ?  We 
have  not  met  for  a  long  time  P" 

"The  poor  fellow's  invalided;  that  sa- 
bre-cut upon  his  head  has  turned  out  a 
sad  affair,  and  he's  gone  back  to  £ngland 
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on  a  fliclc  leare.  Old  Dashwood  took  him 
back  with  him  as  private  secretarj,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort." 

*'Ah!"  said  another,  **  Dashwood  has 
daughtors^  hasn't  he  ?  No  bad  notion  of 
his  ;  for  Hammersley  will  be  a  baronet 
some  of  these  days,  with  a  rent-roll  of 
eight  or  nine  thousand  per  annum." 

"Sir  George  Dashwood,"  said  I,  "has 
but  one  daughter,  and  I  am  Quite  sure  that 
in  his  kindness  to  li^mmersloy  no  inten- 
tions of  the  kind  you  hicntion  were  mixed 
up. 

''  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  the  third,  a 
pale,  sickly  youth,  with  handsome  bat 
delicate  features.  "  I  was  on  Dash  wood's 
staff  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  certainly 
I  thought  there  was  something  going  on 
between  Hammersley  and  Miss  Lucy,  who, 
be  it  spoken,  is  a  devilish  fine  girl,  though 
rather  disposed  to  give  herself  airs. " 

I  felt  my  cheek  and  my  temples  boiline 
like  a  furnace ;  my  hand  trembled  as  I 
lifted  my  coffee  to  my  lips  ;  and  I  would 
have  given  my  expected  promotion  twice 
over  to  have  had  any  reasonable  ground  of 
quarrel  with  the  speaker. 

"Egad,  lads,"  said  Craufurd,  "that's 
the  very  best  thing  I  know  about  a  com- 
mand. As  a  bishop  is  always  sure  to  por- 
tion off  his  daughters  with  deaneries  and 
rectories,  so  your  knowing  old  general  al- 
wavs  maiTies  his  among  his  staff." 

'this  sally  was  met  with  the  ready  laugh- 
ter of  the  subordinates,  in  which,  however 
little  disposed,  I  was  obliged  to  join. 

"You  are  quite  right,  sir,"  rejoined  the 
pale  youth  ;  "  and  Sir  George  has  no  for- 
tune to  give  his  daughter." 

"  IIow  came  it,  Horace,  that  you  got  off 
safe  ?  "  said  Fitzroy,  with  a  certain  air  of 
affected  seriousness  in  his  voice  and  man- 
ner ;  "  I  wonder  they  let  such  a  prize  es- 
cape tliem." 

"Well,  it  was  not  exactly  their  fault,  I 
do  confess.  Old  Dashwood  did  the  civil 
toward  me  ;  and  la  belle  Lucie  herself  was 
condescending  enough  to  be  less  cruel  than 
to  the  rest  of  the  staff.  Her  father  threw 
us  a  good  deal  together ;  and,  in  fact,  I 
believe — I  fear — that  is — that  I  didn't  be- 
have quite  well." 

"  You  may  rest  perfectly  assured  of  it, 
sir,"  said  I;  "whatever  your  previous 
conduct  may  have  been,  you  have,  com- 
pletely relieved  vour  mind  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  behaved  most  shamefully  I " 

Had  a  shell  fallen  in  the  midst  of  us, 
the  faces  around  me  could  not  have  been 
more  horror-struck,  than  when,  in  a  cool, 
determined  tone,  I  spoke  these  few  words. 
Fitzroy  pushed   his  chair   slightly  back 


from  the  table,  and  fixed  his  eyes  foil  upon 
me.  Craufurd  grew  dark  purple  over  his 
whole  face  and  forehead,  and  looked  from 
one  to  the  other  of  us,  without  speaking; 
while  the  Honorable  Horace  Delawar,  the 
individual  addressed,  never  chan^  a 
muscle  of  his  wan  and  sickly  features,  but 
lifting  his  eyes  slowly  from  hii  muffioi 
lisped  softly  out, 

"  You  think  so  ?    How  very  good  I " 

"  General  Craufurd,"  said  I,  the  moment 
I  could  collect  myself  sufficiently  to  speak, 
"  I  am  deeply  grieved  that  I  should  so  Jar 
have  forgotten  myself  as  to  disturb  the 
harmony  of  your  table ;  but  when  I  tell 
you  that  Sir  George  Dashwood  is  one  of 
my  warmest  friends  on  earth  ;  that  from 
my  intimate  knowledge  of  him,  I  am 
certain  that  gentleman's  statements  are 
either  the  mere  outpourings  of  folly,  or 
worse — " 

"  By  Jove,  O'Malley,  you  have  a  very 
singular  mode  of  explaining  away  the  mat- 
ter.  Delawar,  sit  down  again.  Gentlemen, 
I  have  only  one  word  to  say  about  this 
transaction :  I'll  have  no  squabbles  nor 
broils  here  ;  from  this  room  to  the  guard- 
house is  a  five  minutes'  walk.  Promise 
me,  upon  your  honors,  this  altercation 
ends  here,  or,  as  sure  as  my  name's  Crau« 
f  urd,  you  shall  botli  be  placed  under  arrest, 
and  the  man  who  refuses  to  obey  me  shall 
be  sent  back  to  England." 

Before  I  well  knew  in  what  way  to  pro- 
ceed, Mr.  Delawar  rose  and  bowed  formally 
to  the  General,  while  I  imitated  his  exam- 
ple ;  silently  we  resumed  our  places,  and, 
after  a  pause  of  a  few  moments,  the  cur* 
rent  of  conversation  was  i*enewed,  and 
other  topics  discussed,  but  with  such  evi- 
dent awkward  talk  and  constraint,  that  all 
parties  felt  relieved  when  the  General  roae 
irom  the  table. 

"I  say,  O'Malley,  have  you  forwarded 
the  returns  to  the  Adjutant-General's  of- 
fice ?  " 

"Yes,  sir;  I  dispatched  them  this 
morning  before  leaving  ray  quarters." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it ;  the  irregularities  on 
this  score  have  called  forth  a  heavy  repri- 
mand at  head-quarters." 

I  was  also  glad  of  it,  and  it  chanced  that 
by  mere  accident  I  remembered  to  charge 
Mike  with  the  papers,  which,  had  they  not 
been  lyin^  unsealed  unpn  the  table  before 
me,  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  escaped 
my  attention.  The  post  started  to  Lisbon 
that  same  morning,  to  take  advantage  of 
which  I  had  set  up  writing  for  hali  the 
night.  Little  was  I  aware  at  the  moment 
what  a  mass  of  trouble  and  annoyance  wai 
in  store  for  me  from  the  circumstance. 
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ALXXTOA. 

Ok  the  momini^  of  the  7th  we  perceived, 
from  a  moTement  m  the  French  camp,  that 
the  wounded  were  being  sent  to  the  rear, 
and  shortly-  afterwfl6:'d  the  main  body  of  their 
army  commeneed  its  retreat.  They  moved 
with  slow,  and,  as  it  were,  relnctant  steps ; 
and  Bessidres,  who  commanded' the  Impe- 
rial Ouard,  turned  his  eyes  more  than  once 
to  that  position  which  all  the  bravery  of 
his  troops  was  unavailing  to  captare.  Al* 
though  our  cavalry  lay  in  force  to  the  front 
of  our  line,  no  attempt  was  made  to  molest 
the  retreating  Frencn ;  and  Massena,  hav- 
ing retired  beyond  the  Aguada,  left  a 
strong  force  to  watch  the  ford,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  army  feU  back  upon 
Cindad  Rodriga 

During  this  time  we  had  succeeded  in 
fortifying  our  position  at  Fuentes  d'Onoro 
so  strongly  as  to  resist  any  new  attack,  and 
Lord  Wellington  now  turned  his  whole  at- 
tention to  the  blockade  of  Almeida,  which, 
by  Massena's  retreat^  was  abandoned  to  its 
fate. 

On  the  morning  of  the  lOfch  I  accompa- 
nied Gtenerai  Crauf  nrd  in  a  reconnaissance 
of  the  fortress,  which^  from  the  intelligence 
we  had  lately  received,  could  not  much 
longer  hold  out  against  our  blockada 
The  fire  from  the  enemy's  artillery  was, 
however,  hotly  maintainea  ;  and,  as  night 
fell,  some  squadrons  of  the  Fourteenth, 
who  were  picketed  near,  were  unaMe  to 
lidit  their  watch-fires,  being  within  reach 
of  their  shot.  As  the  darkness  increased, 
so  did  the  cannonade,  and  the  bright  flash- 
es  from  the  walls,  and  .the  deep  booming  of 
the  artillery,  became  ihces^ant. 

A  hundred  conjectures  were  afloat  to  ac- 
count for  the  circumstance ;  some  asserting 
that  what  we  heard  were  mere  signals  to 
Massena's  army ;  and  others,  that  Brennier 
was  destroying  and  mutilating  the  fortress 
before  he  evacuated  it  to  the  fellies. 

It  was  a  little  past  midnight  when^  tired 
from  the  fati^es  of  the  day,  I  had  fallen 
asleep  beneath  a  tree,  an  explosion,  louder 
than  any  which  preceded  it,  burst  sudden- 
ly forth)  and,  as  I  awoke  and  looked  about 
ine,  I  perceived  the  whole  heavens  illu- 
minated by  one  bright  glare,  while  the 
crashing  noise  of  falling  stones  and  crum- 
bling masonry  told  me  that  a  mine  had 
been  sprung :  the  moment  after  all  was 
calm,  and  still,  and  motionless ;  a  thick 
black  smoke  increasing  the  somber  darkness 
of  the  night,  shut  out  every  star  from  view, 
and  some  drops  of  heavy  rain  began  to  falL 
vol*  L— 58 


The  silenee>  ten  times  more  appallinsr 
than  the  din  which  preceded  it,  weighed 
heavily  upon  nxv  senses,  and  a  drcM  of 
some  unknown  danger  crept  over  me ;  the 
exhaustion,  however,  was  greater  than  my 
fear,  and  a^in  I  sang  into  slumber. 

Scarcely  had  I  been  half  an  hour  asleep^ 
when  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  again  awoke 
me,  and  I  found,  amid  the  confusion  and 
excitement  about,  that  something  of  im- 
portance had  occurred.  Questions  were 
eagerly  asked  on  all  sides,  but  no  one  could 
explain  what  had  happened.  Toward  the 
town  all  was  still  as  death,  but  a  dropping, 
irregular  fire  of  musketry  issued  from  the 
valley  beside  the  Aguada.  "  What  can  this 
mean  ?  what  can  it  be  ?"  we  asked  of  each 
other.  **A  sortie  from  the  garrison," 
said  one;  '^A  night  attack  by  Massena s 
troops,'*  cried  another;  and,  while  thus 
we  disputed  and  argued,  a  horseman  was 
heard  advancing  along  the  road  at  the  top 
of  his  speed. 

"  Where  are  the  cavalry  ?  "  cried  a  voice 
I  reciognized  as  one  of  my  brother  aides-de- 
camp.    *^  Where  are  the  Fourteenth  ?  " 

A  cheer  from  our  party  answered  this 
question,  and  the  next  moment,  breath- 
less and  agitated^  he  rode  in  amongst 
us. 

'*  What  is  it  ?  are  we  attacked  ?  " 

**  Would  to  Heaven  that  were  all  I  But 
come  along,  lads,  follow  me." 

*'  What  can  it  be,  then  ?  "  said  I  again ; 
while  my  anxiety  knew  no  bounds. 

<'  Brennier  has  escaped ;  bui*st  his  way 
through  Pack's  division,  and  has  already 
reached  Valde  Mula." 

"  The  French  have  escaped ! "  was  repeat- 
ed from  mouth  to  mouth  ;  while,  pressing 
9purs  to  our  horses,  we  broke  into  a  gallop, 
and  dashed  forward  in  the  direction  of  the 
musketry.  We  soon  came  up  with  the 
36th  Infantry,  who,  having  thrQwn  away 
their  knapsacks,  were  rapidly  pressing  the 

{>ursuit.  The  maledictions  which  burst 
rom  every  side  proved  how  severely  the 
misfortune  was  felt  by  all,  while  the  eager 
advance  of  the  men  bespoke  how  ardently 
they  longed  to  repair  the  mishap. 

Dark  as  w&s  the  night,  we  passed  them 
in  a  gallop,  when  suddenly  the  officer  who 
commanded  the  leading  squadron  called 
out  to  halt. 

" Take  care  there,  lads ! "  cried  he  ;  "I 
hear  the  infantry  before  us  ;  we  shall  be 
down  upon  our  own  people." 

The  words  were  hardly  spoken,  when  a 
bright  flash  blazed  out  before  us,  and  a 
smashing  volley  was  poured  into  the  squad- 
rori.' 

«^The  French  t  the  French,  by  Jove  V 
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said  Hampden.  '^  Forward,  boys  I  charge 
them ! '' 

Breaking  into  open  order,  to  avoid  our 
wounded  comrades,  several  of  whom  had 
fallen  by  the  fire,  we  rode  down  amongst 
them.  In  a  moment  their  order  was  bro- 
ken, their  ranks  pierced,  and,  fresh  squad- 
rons coming  up  at  the  instant,  they  were 
sabred  to  a  man. 

After  this  the  French  pursued  their 
march  in  silence,  and,  even  when  assem- 
bling in  force  we  rode  down  upon  their 
squares,  they  never  halted  nor  fired  a  shot 
At  Barba  del  Puerco,  the  ground  being  un- 
fit for  cavalry,  the  Thirty-sixth  took  our 
place,  and  pressed  them  hotly  home.  Sev- 
eral of  the  French  were  killed,  and  above 
three  hundred  made  prisoners,  but  our  fel- 
lows following  up  the  pursuit  too  rashly, 
came  upon  an  advanced  body  of  Massena's 
force,  drawn  up  to  await  and  cover  Bren- 
nier's  retreat;  the  result  was  the  loss  of 
above  thirty  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 

Thus  were  the  great  efforts  of  the  three 
preceding  days  rendered  fruitless  and  nu- 
gatory. To  maintain  this  blockade,  Lord 
Wellington,  with  an  inferior  force,  and  a 
position  by  no  means  strong,  had  ventured 
to  give  the  enemy  battle ;  and  now,  by  the 
unskillfulness  of  some  and  the  negligence 
of  others,  were  all  his  combinations 
thwarted,  and  the  French  General  enabled 
to  march  his  force  through  the  midst  of 
the  blockading  columns  almost  unmolested 
and  uninjured. 

Lord  Wellington's  indignation  was  great, 
as  well  it  might  be  ;  the  prize  for  which  he 
had  contested  was  torn  from  his  gi*asp  at 
the  very  moment  he  had  won  it,  and,  al- 
though the  gallantry  of  the  troops  in  the 
pursuit  might,  under  other  circumstances, 
nave  called  forth  eulogium,  his  only  obser- 
vation on  the  matter  was  a  half -sarcastic 
allusion  to  the  inconclusive  effects  of  un- 
disciplined bravery.  **  Notwithstanding," 
says  the  general  order  of  the  day,  **  what 
has  been  printed  in  gazettes  and  newspa- 
pers, we  have  never  seen  small  bodies,  un- 
supported, successfully  opposed  to  large  ; 
nor  has  the  experience  oi  any  officer  real- 
ized the  stories  which  all  have  read,  of 
whole  armies  being  driven  by  a  handful  of 
light  infantry  and  dragoons.  ^' 


CHAPTER  XCIII. 

THE  MIGHT  ON  THE  A2AVA. 

Massena  was  now  recalled,  and    Mar- 
mont  having  assumed  the  command  of  the 


French  anny,  retired  toward  Salamanca, 
while  our  troops  went  into  cantonments 
upon  the  Aguada.  A  period  of  inaction 
succeeded  to  our  previous  life  of  bustle  and 
excitement,  and  the  whole  interest  of  the 
campaign  was  now  centered  in  Beresford^ 
army,  exposed  to  Soult  in  Estramaduni, 

On  the  15th,  Lord  Wellington  set  oii 
for  that  province,  having  already  direeted 
a  strong  force  to  march  upon  Badajos. 

''Well,  O'Mallej,"  said  Craufurd,  as  he 
returned  from  bidding  Lord  Wellington 
good-by,  **  your  business  is  all  right ;  the 
Commander-in-Chief  has  signed  my  rec- 
ommendation, and  you  will  get  your  troops" 

While  I  continued  to  express  my  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  for  his  kindness,  the 
General,  apparently  inattentive  to  all  I  was 
saying,  paced  the  room  with  hurried  stepi, 
stoppmg  every  now  and  then  to  glance  at 
a  large  map  of  Spain  which  covered  one 
wall  of  the  apartment,  while  he  muttered 
to  himself  some  broken  and  disjomted 
sentences. 

'*Ei^ht  leagues — ^too  weak  in  cavalry— 
with  the  left  upon  Fuenta  Orenaldo-4 
strong  position.  O'Malley,  you'll  take  a 
troop  of  dragoons  and  patrol  the  coojitij 
toward  Castro  ;  you'll  i*econnoiter  the  po- 
sition the  sixth  corps  occupies,  but  avoid 
any  collision  with  the  enemy's  nicketi, 
keeping  the  Azava  between  vou  ana  them. 
Take  rations  for  three  dajrs. 

"  When  shall  I  set  out,  sir  ?  " 

*'  Now  I "  was  the  reply. 

Knowing  with  what  pleasure  the  haidj 
veteran  recognized  anything  like  ahoiitj 
and  dispatch,  I  resolved  to  gratify  him; 
and,  before  half  an  hour  had  elapsed,  wai 
ready  with  my  troop  to  receive  his  final 
orders. 

"  Well  done,  boy  I "  said  he,  as  he  came 
to  the  door  of  the  hut,  **  you've  lost  no 
time.  I  don't  believe  I  have  any  further 
instructions  to  give  you  ;  to  ascertain  u 
far  as  possible  the  probable  movement  of 
the  enemy  is  my  object,  that's  alL"  Ai  be 
spoke  this,  he  waved  his  hand,  and  wish* 
ing  me  '*  6ood-by,"  walked  leisurely  back 
into  the  house.  I  saw  that  his  mind  wai 
occupied  by  other  thoughts  ;  and,  although 
I  desired  to  obtain  some  more  accurate  in- 
formation for  my  guidance,  knowing  his 
dislike  to  questions,  I  merely  returned  hii 
salute,  and  set  forth  upon  my  journey. 

The  morning  was  beautiful ;  the  sun  hid 
risen  about  an  hour,  and  the  earthy  re- 
freshed by  the  heavy  dew  of  the  ni^ 
was  breathing  forth  all  its  luxnriantnar 
grance.  The  river,  which  flowed  betide 
us,  was  clear  as  crystal,  showing  breath 
its  eddying  current  the  shining,  pebblj 
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bed)  while,  upon  the  surface,  the  water* 
lilies  floated  or  sank,  as  the  motion  of  the 
stream  inolined.  The  tall  corktrees  Bi)read 
their  shadows  about  us,  and  the  richly 

flumed  birds  hopped  from  branch  to 
rancht  awaking  tne  edhoes  with  their 
notes. 

It  is  but  seldom  that  the  heart  of  man 
is  thoroughly  attuned  to  the  ciroumslances 
of  the  scenery  around  him.  How  often  do 
we  need  a  struggle  with  ourselves  to  enjov 
the  rich  and  beautiful  landscape  whien 
lies  smiling  in  its  freshness  bef<^re  us  I 
How  frequently  do  the  bl^e  sky  and  the 
calm  air  look  down  U}>on  the  heart  darken- 
ed and  shadowed  with  affliotion  I  And 
how  often  have  we  felt  the  discrepancy  be** 
tween  the  lowering  look  of  winter  ana  the 
glad  sunshine  of  our  hearts  I  The  har- 
mony of  the  world  without  with  our 
thoughts  within  is  one  of  the  purest^  as  it 
is  one  of  the  greatest,  sources  of  happiness. 
Our  hopes  and  our  ambitions  lose  their 
selfish  cnarocter  when,  feeling  that  fortune 
smiles  upon  us  from  all  around,  and  the 
flattery  which  speaks  to  our  hearts  fi*ora 
the  bright  stars  and  the  blae  sky,  the  peak- 
ed mountain,  or  the  humble  flower,  is 
greater  in  its  mute  eloqi[|enQe  ihan<  all  the 
tongue  of  man  can  tell  u& 

This  feeling  did  I  experience  in  all  its 
fullness,  as  I  ruminated  upon  my  bettered 
fortunes,  and  felt  within  myself  that  secret 
instinct  that  tMls  of  happiness  to  come. 
In  such  moods  of  mind  my  thoughts  strayed 
erer  homeward,  and  I  eould  not  help  con- 
fessing how  little  were  all  my  successes  in 
my  eyes,  did  I  not  hope  for  the  day  when 
I  should  pour  forth  my  tale  of  war  and  bat* 
tie-field  to  the  ears  of  those  who  loved 
me. 

I  resolved  to  write  home  at  once  to  my 
uncle.  I  longed  to  tell  him  each  incident 
of  my  career,  and  my  heart  glowed  as  I 
thought  over  the  broken  and  disjointed 
sentences  which  every  cottier  around  would 
whisper  of  my  fortunes,  far  prouder  as  they 
would  be  in  the  humble  deeds  of  one  they 
knew,  than  in  the  proudest  triumphs  of  a 
nation's  glory. 

Indeed,  Mike  himself  gave  the  current  to 
my  thoughts.  After  riaing  beside  me  for 
some  time  in  silence,  he  remarked, 

**  And  isn't  it  Father  Rush  will  be  proud 
when  he  sees  your  honor's  a  captain  ;  to 
think  of  the  little  boy  that  he  used  to  take 
before  him  on  the  ontd  gray  marc  for  a  ride 
down  the  avenue ;  to  think  of  him  being  a 
real  captain,  six  feet  two  without  his  boots, 
and  galloping  over  the  French  as  if  they 
were  lurchers  I  Peggy  Mahon,  that  nursed 
you,  will  be  the  proud  woman  the  day  she 


hears  it ;  and  there  won^  be  a  soldier  sober 
in  his  quarters  that  night  in  Portunma 
barracks!  'Pon  my  eoul,  there's  not  a 
thing  with  a  red  coat  on  it,  if  it  was  even 
a  scarecrow  to  frighten  thp  birds  from  the 
barley,  that  won't  be^  treated  with  vespect 
when  they  hear  of  the  news." 

The  country  through  which  we  traveled 
was  marked  at  every  step  by  the  traces  of 
a  retjheatiag  army ;  the  fields  of  rich  corn 
lay  flattened  beneath  the  tramp  of  cavalry, 
or  the  wheels  of  the  baggage-wagolis ;  the 
roads,  cut  up  and  nearfy  impassable,  were 
studded  here  and  there  with  raarics- which 
indicated  a  bivouac ;  at  the  same  time, 
everything  around  bore  a  very  different 
aspect  from  what  we  had  observed  in  Por* 
tugul ;  there,  the  vindictive  cruelty  of  the 
French  soldiery  had  been  seen  in  full  sway. 
The  ruined  ch&teaux,  the  burned  villages, 
the  desecrated  altars,  the  murdered  peas- 
antry, — all  attested  the  revengeful  ^irit  of 
a  bes^n  and  baffled  enemy.  -Ko  sooner, 
however,  bad  they  crossed  the  frontiers, 
than,  as  if  by  magic,  their  character  became 
totally  changed.  Discipline  ahd  obedience 
succeeded  to  recklessnesis  and  pillage; 
and,  instead  of  treating"  the  natives  with 
inhumanity  and  cruelty,  in  all  their  inter*- 
course  with  the  Spaniards  the  French  be*- 
haved  with  moderation  and  even  kindness. 
Paying  for  everything,  staining  their  bil^ 
lets  peaceably  and  quietly,  marching  with 
order  and  regularity,  they*  advanced  into 
the  heart  of  the  eountry,' showing,  by  the 
most  irrefragable  prooi,  the  astonishing 
evidences  of  a  discipline  whicby  by  a  word^ 
could  convert  the  lawless  irregularities  of  a 
rufBah  soldiery  into  the  ordeny  habits  and 
obedient  conapct  of  a  highly-organized 
army* 

As  we  neared  the  Azava,  the  tracks  of 
the  retiring  enemy  became  gradually  less 
perceptible,  and  the  country,  uninjured'  by 
the  march,  ex,tended  for  miles  around  us 
in  all  the  richness  and  abundance  of  a  fa* 
vorod  climate.  The  tall  corn  waving  its 
yellow  gold,  refleoted  like  a  sea  the  clouds 
that  moved  slowly  about  it*  The.  wild 
gentian  and  the  laurel  grew  thickly  around, 
and  the  cattle  stood  basking  in  the  dear 
streams,  while  some  listless  peasant  loung- 
ed upon  the  bank  beside  them.  Strange 
as  all  these  evidences  of  peace  and  tranquil* 
lity  wore,  so  near  to  the  devastating  track 
of  a  mighty  army,  vet  I  have  more  than 
once  witnessed  the  lact,  and  remarked  how, 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  line  of  our 
hurried  march,  the  country  lay  untouched 
and  uninjured;  ahd  though  the  olank  of 
arms  and  the  dull  roll  of  the  artillenr  may 
have  struck  upon  the  ear  of  the  iaiM>ff 
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dweller  in  his  native  TaUey,  he  listened  as 
he  would  have  done  to  the  passing  thunder 
as  it  crashed  above  him ;  and  when  the 
bright  sky  and  pore  air  succeeded  to  the 
lowering  atmosphere  and  the  darkening 
storm>  he  looked  forth  upon  his  smiling 
fields  and  happy  home,  while  he  muttered 
to  his  heart  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  that 
the  scourge  was  passed. 

We  bivouacked  upon  the  bank  of  the 
river,  a  tinily  Salvator  Rosa  scene;  the 
rocks,  towering  high  above  us,  were  fis- 
sured by  the  channel  of  many  a  trickling 
stream,  seeking,  in  its  zigzag  current,  the 
bright  river  l^low.  The  dark  pine-tree 
and  the  oak  mingled  their  foliage  with  the 
graceful  cedar,  which  spread  its  fan-like 
branches  about  us.  Through  the  thick 
shade  some  occasional  glimpses  of  a  starry 
sky  could  yet  be  seen,  and  a  faint  yellow 
streak  upon  the  silent  river  told  that  the 
queen  of  night  was  there. 

When  I  had  eaten  my  frugal  supper,  I 
wandered  forth  alone  upon  the  bank  of  tlie 
stream,  now  standing  to  watcli  its  bold 
sweeps  as  it  traversed  tlie  lonely  valley 
before  me,  now  turning  to  catdi  a  passing 
glance  at  our  red  watch-fires,  and  the 
hardy  features  which  sat  around.  The 
hoarse  and  careless  laugh,  the  deep-toned 
voice  of  some  old  campaigner  holding  forth 
his  tale  of  flood  and  field,  were  the  only 
sounds  I  heard ;  and  gradually  I  strolled 
beyond  the  reach  of  even  these.  Tlie  path 
beside  the  river,  which  seemed  scar^^ed 
from  the  rock,  was  barely  sufficient  for  the 
passage  of  one  man,  a  tude  balustrade  of 
wood  being  the  only  defense  against  the 
precipice,  which,  from  a  height  of  full 
thirty  feet,  looked  down  upon  the  stream. 
Ilcre  and  there  some  broad  gleam  of  moon- 
light would  fall  upon  the  opposite  bank, 
which,  unlike  the  one  I  occupied,  stretched 
out  into  rich  meadow  and  pasturage, 
broken  by  occasional  clumps  of  ilex  and 
beech.  Kiver  scenery  has  been  ever  a 
passion  with  me;  I  can  glory  in  the  bold 
and  broken  outline  of  a  mighty  mountain  ; 
I  can  gaze  with  delighted  eyes  upon  the 
boundless  sca»  and  know  not  whether  to 
like  it  more  in  all  tlie  mighty  outpouring 
of  its  wrath,  when  the  white  waves  lift 
their  heads  to  heaven,  and  break  them- 
selves in  foam  upon  the  rocky  beach,  or  in 
the  calm  beauty  of  its  broad  and  mirrored 
surface,  in  which  the  bright  world  of  sun 
and  sky  are  seen  full  many  a  fathom  deep. 
Bu*^  far  before  these,  I  love  the  happy  and 
tranquil  beauty  of  some  briglit  river,  trac- 
ing its  winding  current  through  valley  and 
through  plain,  now  spreading  into  some 
calm  ana  waveless  lake,  now  narrowing  to 


an  eddying  stream,  with  mosay  rocks  and 
waving  trees  darkening  over  it.     There'i 
not  a  hut,  however  lowly,  where  the  net  of 
the  fisherman  is  stretched  upon  the  sward, 
around  whose   hearth  I  do   not  picture 
before  me  the  faces  of    happy  toil  and 
humble    contentment,    wliile,    from    the 
ruined  tower  upon  the  cra^  methinks  1 
hear  the  ancient  sounds  of  wassail  and  of 
welcome ;  and  though  the  keep  be  fissured 
and  the  curtain  f^len,  and   though  for 
banner  there  ''  waves  some  tall  wall-flower,** 
I  can  people    its  crumbling    walls  widi 
images  of  the  past ;  and  the  merry  langh 
of  tne  warder,  and  the  clanking  tread  of 
the  mailed  warrior,  are  as  palpably  before 
me  as  the  tangled  lichen  that  now  tniib 
from  its  battlements. 

As  I  wandered  on,  I  reached  the  little 
rustic  stair  which  led  downward  from  the 

f»ath  to  the  river  side  ;  and,  on  examining 
urther,  perceived  that  at  this  nlace  the 
stream  was  fordable :  a  huge  nat  rock, 
filling  up  a  great  part  of  the  river's  bed, 
occupied  the  middle,  on  either  side  of 
which  the  current  ran  with  increased 
force. 

Bent  upon  exploring,  I  descended  the 
cliff,  and  was  preparing  to  cross,  when  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  twinkle  of  a 
fire  at  some  distance  from  me,  on  the  op- 
posite side ;  the  flame  rose  and  fell  in  fit* 
ful  fliishes,  as  though  some  hand  were 
ministering  to  it  at  the  moment  As  it 
was  impossible,  from  the  silence  on  every 
side,  that  it  could  proceed  from  a  bivouac 
of  the  enemy,  I  resolved  on  approaching 
it,  and  examining  it  for  myseu.  I  knew 
that  the  shepherds  in  remote  districts  were 
accustomed  thus  to  pass  the  summer 
nights,  with  no  other  covering  save  the 
blue  vault  above  them.  It  was  not  impos- 
sible, too,  that  it  might  prove  a  Guerilla 
f)arty,  who  frequently,  in  small  numbers, 
lang  upon  the  rear  of  a  retreating  army. 
Thus  conjecturing,  I  crossed  the  stream, 
and,  quickening  my  nace,  walked  forward 
in  the  direction  of  tlio  blaze..  For  a  mo- 
ment a  projecting  rock  obstructed  my 
progress ;  and,  while  I  was  devising 
some  means  of  proceeding  further,  the 
sciund  of  voices  near  me  arrested  my  atten- 
tion. I  listened,  and  what  was  my  aston- 
ishment to  hear  that  they  spoke  in  French. 
I  now  crept  cautiously  to  the  verge  of  the 
rock  and  looked  over;  the  moon  was 
streaming  in  its  full  brilliancy  upon  a  little 
shelving  strand  beside  the  sti'eam,  and 
here  I  now  beheld  tlie  figure  of  a  French 
officer.  lie  was  habited  in  the  undress 
uniform  of  a  chasseur  H  chevalf  but  wore 
no  arms ;  indeed,  his  occu^^ation  at  the 
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moment  was  anything  bat  a  warlike  one, 
lie  being  leisnrely  employed  in  collecting 
!ome  flasks  of  champagne  which  apparently 
had  been  left  to  cool  within  the  stream. 

^*  Eh  bien,  Alphonael'*  said  a  Toice  in 
the  direction  of  the  fire,  "  what  are  yoa 
delaying  for  ?  ^ 

••I'm  coming,  I'm  coming,"  said  the 
other  ;  **  but,  par  Dieu  !  I  can  only  find 
fiye  of  onr  bottles  ;  one  seems  to  have  been 
earned  away  by  the  stream." 

"No  matter,"  replied  the  other,  '^we 
■re  bnt  three  of  ns,  and  one  is,  or  should 
be,  on  the  sick  list." 

The  only  answer  to  this  was  the  mutter- 
ed ohoms  of  a  French  drinking-song,  in- 
terrupted at  intervals  by  an  imprecation 
upon  the  missing  flask.  It  chanced,  at 
this  moment,  that  a  slight  clinking  noise 
attracted  me,  and,  on  looking  down,   I 

Eeroeived  at  the  foot  of  the  rocK  the  prize 
e  sought  for.  It  had  been,  as  he  con- 
oeired,  carried  away  by  an  eddy  of  the 
stream,  and  was  borne,  as  a  true  prisoner 
of  war,  within  my  ^rasp.  I  avow  that 
from  this  moment  my  interest  in  the  scene 
became  considerably  heightened :  such  a 
waif  as  a  bottle  of  champagne  was  not  to 
be  despised  in  circumstances  like  mine  ; 
ind  I  watched  with  anxious  eyes  every 
gesture  of  the  impatient  Frenchman,  and 
iltemately  vibratea  between  hope  and  fear, 
as  he  neaai}d  or  receded  from  the  missing 
flask. 

**  Let  it  go  to  the  devil,''  shouted  his 
companion  onoe  more.  "  Jacques  has  lost 
an  patience  with  you." 

"Be  it  so,  then,"  said  the  other,  as  he 
prepared  to  take  up  his  burden.  At  this 
instant  I  made  a  slight  effort  so  to  change 
mj  position  as  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  rest 
of  the  party.  The  branch  by  which  I  sup- 
ported myself,  however,  gave  wav  bcnoatli 
My  grasp  with  a  loud  crash.  1  lost  my 
looting,  and  slipping  downward  from  tlie 
rock,  came  plump  into  the  stream  below. 
The  noise,  the  splash,  and,  more  than  all, 
Ihe  sudden  appearance  of  a  man  beside 
him,  astounded  the  Frenchman,  who  al- 
most let  fall  his  pannier,  and  thus  we  stood 
eonfronting  each  other  for  at  least  a  couple 
of  minutes  in  silence.  A  hearty  burst  of 
hoghter  from  both  parties  terminated  this 
awkward  moment^  while  the  Frenchman, 
With  the  readiness  of  his  country,  was  the 
flnt  to  open  the  negotiation. 

"  Saeri  Dieu  !  "  said  he,  "  what  can  you 
be  doing  here  ?  You're  English,  without 
*mbL^ 

" Even  so," said  I ;  "but  that  is  the  very 
liiestion  I  was  about  to  ask  you  ;  what  are 
roa  doing  here  ?  " 


"-E%  JiVn,"  replied  the  other,  gayly, 
"  you  shall  be  answered  in  all  frankness. 
Our  captain  was  wounded  in  the  action  of 
the  8th,  and  we  heard  had  been  carried  up 
the  country  by  some  peasants.  As  the 
army  fell  bock,  we  obtained  permission  to 

f^o  in  search  of  him  :  for  two  days  all  was 
ruitless ;  the  pcjisantry  fled  at  our  ap- 
proach ;  and,  although  we  captured  some 
of  our  stolen  property  —  among  other 
things,  the  contents  of  this  basket — yet  we 
never  came  upon  the  track  of  our  comrade 
till  this  evening.  A  good-hearted  shepherd 
had  taken  him  to  his  hut,  and  treated  him 
with  every  kindness,  but  no  sooner  did  he 
hear  the  gallop  of  our  horses  and  the  clank 
of  bur  equipments,  than,  fearing  himself 
to  be  made  a  prisoner,  he  ficd  up  the 
mountains,  leaving  our  friend  behind  him  : 
voila  noire  histoire.  Here  we  are,  tliree  in 
all,  one  of  us  with  a  deep  sabre-cut  in  his 
shoulder.  If  you  are  the  stronger  party, 
we  are,  I  suppose,  your  prisoners  ;  if  not — " 

What  was  to  have  followed  I  know  not, 
for  at  this  moment  his  companion,  who 
had  finally  lost  all  patience,  came  suddenly 
to  the  spot 

"  A  prisoner,"  cried  he,  placing  a  heavy 
hand  upon  my  shoulder,  while  with  the 
other  he  held  his  drawn  sword  pointed  to- 
ward my  breast. 

To  draw  a  pistol  from  my  bosom  was  the 
work  of  a  second ;  and  while  gently  turn- 
ing the  point  of  his  weapon  away,  I  coolly 
said, 

'^  Not  so  fast,  my  friend,  not  so  fast ! 
The  game  is  in  my  hands,  not  yours.  I 
have  only  to  pull  this  trigger,  and  my  dra- 
goons are  upon  you  ;  whatever  fate  befall 
me,  yours  is  certain." 

A  half-scornful  laugh  betrayed  the  in- 
credulity of  him  I  addressed^  while  the 
other,  apparently  anxious  to  relieve  the 
awkwardness  of"  the  moment,  suddenly 
broke  in  with, 

"  He  is  right,  Auguste,  and  you  are 
wrong ;  we  are  in  his  power  ;  that  Is,"  add- 
ed he,  smiling,  "if  he  believes  there  is 
any  triumph  in  capturing  such  pauvres  di- 
ables  as  ourselves. 

The  features  of  him  he  addressed  sud- 
denly lost  their  scornful  expression,  and 
sheathing  his  sword  with  an  air  of  almost 
melodramatic  solemnity,  he  gravely  pulled 
up  his  moustaches,  and,  after  a  pause  of  a 
few  seconds,  solemnly  ejaculated  a  male- 
diction upon  his  fortune. 

"  C'est  toujours  ainsi^^^  said  he,  with  a 

bitterness  that  only  a  Frenchman  can  con- 

'  vey  when  cursing  his  destiny.    '*  Soyez  bon 

'  enfant^  and  see  what  will  come  of  it.    Only 

!  be  good-natured,  only  be  kind,  and  if  you 
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haven't  bad  luck  at  the  end  of  it,  ii'g  only 
becaoae  fortune  has  a  heavier  stroke  in  re- 
serve for  you  hereafter." 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  French- 
man's pliilosophy,  which,  assuming  as  a 
good  augury,  he  gayly  said,  "So,  then, 
you'll  not  make  us  prisoners.  Isn't  it 
so  ?  " 

**  Prisoners,"  said  the  other,  *'  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Come  and  sup  with  us  ;  Vn 
venture  to  say  our  larder  is  as  well  stocked 
as  your  own :  in  any  case  an  omelet,  a 
cold  chicken,  and  a  glass  of  champagne 
are  not  bad  things  in  our  circumstances." 

I  could  not  help  laughing  outright  at 
the  strangeness  of  the  proposal.  "  I  fear 
I  must  decline,"  said  I ;  **  you  seem  to  for- 
get I  am  placed  here  to  watch,  not  to  join 
you." 

^'  Ala  bonne  Jieure,'*  cried  the  younger 
of  the  two  ;  "  do  both.  Come  along ;  soyez 
hon  camarcule ;  you  are  always  near  your 
own  people,  so  don't  refuse  us." 

In  proportion  as  I  declined,  they  both 
became  more  pressing  in  their  entreaties, 
and,  at  last,  I  began  to  dread  lest  my  re- 
fusal might  seem  to  proceed  from  some 
fear  as  to  the  good  faith  of  the  invitation, 
and  I  never  felt  so  awkwardly  placed 
as  when  one  plumply  pressed  me  by 
saying, 

"  Mais  paurquoi  pas,  mon  cher  f  " 

I  stammered  out  something  about  duty 
and  discipline,  when  they  both  interrupted 
me  by  a  long  burst  of  laughter. 

"  Come,  come  ! "  said  they ;  '*  in  an  hour 
— in  half  an  hour,  if  you  will— you  shall 
be  back  with  your  own  neople.  We've  had 
plenty  of  fighting  latterly,  and  we  are  like- 
ly to  have  enough  in  future  ;  we  know 
something  of  eacli  other  by  this  time  in 
the  field ;  let  us  see  how  we  get  on  in  the 
bivouac ! " 

Resolving  not  to  be  outdone  in  gen- 
erosity, I  replied  at  once,  ''Here  goes, 
then  f" 

Five  minutes  afterward  I  found  myself 
seated  at  their  bivouac  fire.  The  captain, 
who  was  the  oldest  of  the  party,  was  a  fine 
soldier-like  fellow  of  some  forty  years  old  : 
he  had  served  m  the  Imjierial  Guard 
through  all  the  campaigns  of  Italy  and 
Austria,  and  abounded  in  anecdotes  of  the 
French  army.  From  him  I  learned  many 
of  those  characteristic  traits  which  so 
eminently  distinguish  the  imperial  troops, 
and  saw  how  completely  their  bravest  and 
boldest  feats  of  arms  depended  upon  the 
personal  valor  of  him  who  led  them  on. 
From  the  danng  enterprise  of  Napoleon 
at  Lodi  to  the  conduct  of  the  lowest  cor- 
poral in  the  grands  artnie,  the  picture  pre- 


sents nothing  but  a  series  of  brilliant  and 
splendid  chivalry;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  warlike  character  of  the  nation  is  dis- 
played by  that  instinctive  appreciation  of 
courage  and  daring  which  teaches  them  to 
follow  their  officers  to  the  very  cannon's 
mouth. 

^^It  was  at  Elchingen,"  said  the  Captain, 
**  you  should  have  seen  them.     The  regi- 
ment in  which  I  was  a  lieutenant  was  o^ 
dered   to  form  close  column,  and  charee 
through  a  narrow  ravine  to  carry  a  brigwe 
of  guns,  which,  by  a  flanking  fire,  were  de- 
vastating   our    troops.     Before  we  codd 
reach  the  causeway,  we  were  obliged  to 
pass  an  open  plain,  in  which  the  ground 
dipped  for  about  a  hundred  yards ;  the 
column  moved  on,  and,  though  it  descend- 
ed one  hill,  not  a  man  ever  mounts  the 
opposite  one.    A  very  avalanche  of  balls 
swept  the  entire  valley ;  and  yet,  amid  the 
thunder  and  the  smoke,  the  red  glare  of 
the  artillery,  and  the  carnage  around  them, 
our   ^nadiers   marched  firmly  up.    At 
last,  Marshal  Key  sent  an  aide-de-camp 
with  orders  to  the  troops  to  lay  flat  down, 
and  in  this  position  tne  artillery  played 
over  us  for  above  half  an  hour*    The  Ans- 
trians  gradually  slackened,  and  finally  dis- 
continued their  fire  :  this  was  the  moment 
to  resume  the  attack.     I  crept  cautiously 
to  my  knees,  and  looked  about.    One  word 
brought  my  men  around  me  ;  but  I  found 
to  my  horror  that,  of  a  battalion  who  came 
into  action  fourteen  hundred  strong,  not 
five  hundred  remained  ;  and  that  I  myself, 
a  mere  lieutenant,  was  now  the  senior  offi- 
cer of  the  regiment     Our  gallant  colonel 
lay  dead  besiue  my  feet     At  this  instant  a 
thought  struck  me.    I  remembered  a  habit 
he  possessed,  m  moments  of  difiiculty  and 
danger,  of  placing  in  his  shako  a  small  red 

Elume  which  he  commonly  carried  in  his 
elt  I  searched  for  it,  and  found  it  As 
I  held  it  aloft,  a  maddening  cheer  burst 
around  me,  while  from  out  the  line  each 
officer  sprang  madly  forward,  and  msbcd 
to  the  head  of  the  column.  It  was  no 
longer  a  march.  With  a  loud  cry  of  ven- 
geance the  mass  rushed  forward,  the  men 
trying  to  outstrip  their  officers,  and  come 
first  in  contact  with  the  foe.  Like  tigers 
on  the  sprine,  they  fell  upon  the  enemy, 
who,  crushea,  overwhelmed,  and  mas- 
sacred, lay  in  slaughtered  heaps  around  the 
cannon.  The  cavalrv  of  the  Guard  came 
thundering  on  behind  us,  a  whole  division 
followed,  and  three  thousand  five  hundred 
prisoners,  and  fourteen  pieces  of  artilleiy» 
were  captured. 

''I  sat  upon  the  carriage  of  agun, m/ 
face  begrimed  with  powder,  and  my  urn- 
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lorvi  bluclcened  tAd  bldod-stainecL  The 
whole  thing  appeared  like  some  shooking 
dream*  I  felt  a  hand  upon  my  shoolder, 
while  a  rough  voice  called  in  my  ear, 
*  Capitaine  du  soixafUe^neuviim^  tu  es  mon 
./rirer 

"  It  was  Ney  who  sjpoke.  This,"  added 
the  brave  Captain^  hi0  eyes  filling  as  he 
said  the  words — '*  this  is  the  fiabre  ne  gave 
me." 

I  know  not  why  I  have  narrated  this 
anecdote ;  it  has  little  in  itself^  but,  some- 
how, to  me,  it  brings  back  in  idl  its  fullness 
the  recollection  of  that  night. 

There  was  something  so  strongljr  char- 
acteristio  of  the'  old  ITapoleonist  in  the 
tone  of  his  narrative  that  I  listened 
thronghout  with  breathless  attention.  I 
b^gan  to  feel,  too,  for  the  first  time,  what 
a  powerful  arm  in  war  the  Emperor  had 
created  by  fostering  the  spirit  of  mdividual 
enterprise.  The  field  thus  opened  to  fame 
and  distinction  left  no  bounas  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  any.  The  humble  conscript,  as  he 
tore  himself  from  the  embraces  of  his 
mother,  wiped  his  tearful  eves  to  see  be- 
fore him  in  the  distance  the  baton  of  a 
marshal  The  bold  soldier  who  stormed  a 
battery,  felt  hie  heart  beat  more  proudly 
and  more  securely  beneath  the  cordon  of 
the  Legion  thaa  behind  a  cuirass  of  steel, 
and  to  a  people  in  whom  the  sense  of  duty 
alone  would  seem  cold,  barren,  and  inglo- 
rious, he  had  substituted  a  highlv*wrought 
chivalrous  enthusiasm,  and,  by  tne  prestige 
of  hia  own  name,  tho  proud  memory  of  his 
battles,  and  the  ^lory  of  those  mighty  tour- 
naments at  which  all  Europe  were  the 
si>ectator8,  he  had  converted  a  nation  into 
an  army. 

By  a  silent  and  instinctive  comnact  we 
appeared  to  avoid  those  topics  of  tne  cam- 
paign in  which  the  honor  of  our  respective 
arms  was  interested ;  and  once  when,  by 
mere  accident,  the  youngest  of  the  party 
adverted  to  Fuentes  d'Onoro,  the  old  Cap- 
tain adroitly  turned  the'  current  of  the 
conversation  by  saying,  **  Come,  Alphonse, 
let's  hove  a  song.'' 

"Yes,"  said  the  other,  "i«  Pas  de 
Charae:' 

'*No,  no,"  said  the  Captain  ;  "if  I  am 
to  have  a  choice,  let  it  be  that  little  Bre- 
ton song  you  gave  us  on  the  Danube." 

"  So  be  it,  men,"  said  Alphonsc.  '^  Here 
goes  I " 

I  have  endeavored  to  convey,  by  a  trans- 
lation, the  words  he  sang ;  but  I  feel  con- 
scious how  totally  their  feeling  and  sim- 
plicity are  lost  when  deprived  oi  their  own 
pataiSf  and  the  wild  but  touching  melody 
that  accompanied  them. 


THE  BRETON  HOME. 

"  When  the  bBttle  is  o*er,  and  the  sounds  of  lfl|^t 

Have  dosed  with  the  dosmg  day^ 
How  happy,  around  the  watch-fire's  light. 

To  chat  the  loBff  hours  away  ; 
To  chat  the  lonff  hours  away,  my  boy^ 

And  talk  of  tne  days  to  come, 
Or  a  better  still,  and  a  purer  joy. 

To  think  of  our  far-on  home. 


«< 


How  many  a  cheek  wQl  then  grow  pale. 

That  never  felt  a  tear ! 
And  many  a  stalwart  heart  will  quaU, 

That  never  quailed  in  fear ! 
And  the  breast  that,  like  some  mighty  lock 

Amid  the  fbaminff  sea. 
Bore  high  against  the  battle's  shock 

Now  heaves  like  infancy. 


"  And  those  who  knew  each  other  not, 

Their  hands  together  steal. 
Each  thinks  of  some  long  hallowed  spot. 

And  all  like  brothers  leel : 
Such  holy  thoughts  to  all  are  given  ; 

The  lowliest  nas  his  part ; 
The  love  of  home,  like  love  of  Heaven, 

Is  woven  in  our  heart.** 

There  was  a  pause  as  he  concluded,  each 
sank  in  his  own  reflections.  How  long  we 
should  have  thus  remained  I  know  not; 
but  we  were  speedily  aroused  fi'om  our 
reveries  by  the  tramp  of  horses  near  us. 
We  listened,  and  could  plainly  detect  in 
their  rude  voices  and  coarse  laughter  the 
approach  of  a  bodv  of  Guerillas.  We 
looked  from  one  to  the  other  in  silence  and 
in  fear.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfortu- 
nate should  we  be  discovered.  Upon  this 
point  we  were  left  little  time  to  deliberate ; 
for,  with  a  loud  cheer,  four  Spanish  horse- 
men galloped  up  to  the  spot,  their  carbines 
in  the  rest.  The  Frenchmen  sprang  to 
their  feet,  and  seized  their  sabres,  bent 
upon  making  a  resolute  resistance.  As  for 
me,  my  determination  was  at  once  taken. 
Remaining  quietly  seated  upon  the  grass, 
I  stirred  not  for  a  moment,  but,  addressing 
him  who  appeared  to  be  the  chief  of  the 
Querillas,  said,  in  Spanish  : 

**  These  are  my  prisoners  ;  I  am  a  Brit- 
ish officer  of  dragoons,  and  my  party  is 
yonder." 

This  evidently  unexpected  declaration 
seemed  to  surprise  them,  and  they  con- 
f erred  for  a  few  moments  together.  Mean- 
while, they  were  joined  by  two  others,  in 
one  of  whom  we  could  recognize,  by  his 
costume,  the  real  leader  of  the  party. 

'^lam  captain  in  the  light  dragoons," 
said  I,  repeating  my  declaration. 

** Morte  de  Sios!"  replied  he;  "it  is 
false  ;  you  are  a  spy  1 " 

The  word  was  repeated  from  lip  to  lip 
by  his  party,  and  I  saw,  in  their  lowering 
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looks  and  darkening  features,  that  the 
moment  was  a  critical  one  for  me. 

<<Down  with  your  arms  I'*  cried  he, 
turning  to  the  Frenchmen.  **  Surrender 
yoursenres  our  prisoners ;  III  not  bid  ye 
twice  1 " 

The  Frenchmen  turned  upon  me  an  in- 
quiring look,  as  though  to  say  that  upon 
me  now  their  hopes  entirely  reposed. 

*'  Do  as  he  bids  you/'  said  i  ;  while  at 
the  same  moment  I  sprang  to  my  legs,  and 
gave  a  loud,  shrill  whistle,  the  last  echo  of 
which  had  not  died  away  in  the  distance 
ere  it  was  replied  to. 

"  Make  no  i-esistance  now,"  said  I  to  the 
Frenchmen  ;  "  our  safety  depends  on  this." 

While  this  was  passing,  two  of  the  Spa- 
niards had  dismounted,  and,  detaching  a 
coil  of  rope  which  hung  from  their  saddle- 
peak,  were  proceeding  to  tie  the  prisoners 
wrist  to  wrist ;  the  others,  with  tneir  oar- 
bines  to  the  shoulder,  covered  us  man  by 
man,  the  chief  of  the  party  having  singled 
out  me  as  his  peculiar  prey. 

*'The  fate  of  Mascarenhas  might  have 
taught  you  better,**  said  he,  "than  to  play 
this  game."  And  then  added,  with  a  grim 
smile,  "But  we'll  see  if  an  Englishman 
will  not  make  as  good  a  carbonado  as  a 
Portuguese  I " 

This  cruel  speech  made  my  blood  run 
cold,  for  I  knew  well  to  what  he  alluded. 
I  was  at  Lisbon  at  the  time  it  happened, 
but  the  melancholy  fate  of  Julian  Masca- 
renhasy  the  Portuguese  spy,  had  reached 
me  there.  He  was  burned  to  death  at 
Torres  Vedras  I 

The  Spaniard's  triumph  over  my  terror 
was  short-lived,  indeed,  for  scarcely  had 
the  words  fallen  from  his  lips,  when  a 
party  of  the  Fourteenth,  dashing  through 
the  river  at  a  gallop,  came  riding  up.  The 
attitude  of  the  Guerillas,  as  they  sat  with 

{)resented  arms,  was  sufficient  for  my  fel- 
ows,  who  needed  not  the  exhortation  of 
him  who  rode  foremost  of  the  party  : 

"  Ride  them  down,  boys  !  Tumlue  them 
over  I  Flatten  their  broad  beavers,  the 
infernal  thieves ! " 

"Whoop  1 "  shouted  Mike,  as  he  rode  at 
the  chief,  with  the  force  of  a  catapult. 
Down  went  the  Spaniard,  horse  and  all ; 
and,  before  he  could  disentangle  himself, 
Mike  was  upon  him,  his  knee  pressed  upon 
his  neck. 

"  Isn't  it  enough  for  ye  to  pillage  the 
whole  country,  without  robbing  the  icing's 
throops  ?  "  cried  he,  as  he  held  him  fast 
to  the  earth  with  one  hand,  while  he  pre- 
sented a  loaded  pistol  to  his  face. 

By  this  time  the  scene  around  me  was 
sufficiently  ludicrous.    Such  of  the  Que* 


rillas  as  had  not  been  thrown  by  force^from 
their  6addles>  had  slid  peaceably  down,  and 
depositing  their,  arms  upon  the  ground, 
dropped  upon  their  knees  in  a  Bemieircle 
around  us,  and,  amid  the  hoarse  laughter 
of  the  troopers  and  the  irrepressible  merri- 
ment of  the  Frenchmen,  rose  up  the  mut- 
tered prayers  of  the  miserable  Bpaniards, 
who  believed  that  now  their  last  hour  was 
come. 

'^  Madre  de  Dies,  indeed  ! "  cried  Mike, 
imitating  the  tone  of  a  repentant  old  sin- 
ner, in  a  patched  mantle ;  "it's  much  the 
blessed  Virgin  thinks  of  ihe  like  o'  ye, 
thieves  and  rogues  as  ye  are ;  it  a'most 
puts  me  beyond  my  senses  to  see  ye  there 
crossing  yourselves  like  rale  Christians*" 

If  I  could  not  help  indulging  myself  in 
this  retributive  cruelty  tow^  the  chief, 
and  leaving  him  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
Mike,  I  ordered  the  others  to  rise  and  form 
in  line  before  me.  Affecting  to  occupy 
myself  entirely  with  them,  I  withdrew  the 
attention  of  all  from  the  French  officers, 
who  remained  quiet  spectators  of  the  scene 
around  them. 

**Poini  de  fa^ons,  gentlemen,"  said  I, 
in  a  whisper.  "Oct  U>  your  horses  and 
away  I  now's  your  time,     &ood-by  t " 

A  warm  grasp  of  the  hand  from  each  was 
the  only  reply,  and  I  turned  once  more  to 
my  discomfited  friends,  the  Guerillas. 

"  There,  Mike,  let  the  poor  devil  rise.  I 
confess  appearances  were  strong  against 
me  just  now." 

**Well,  Captain,  are  you  convinced  by 
this  time  that  I  was  not  deceiving  yon  ?  " 

The  Guerilla  muttered  some  words  of 
apology  between  his  teeth,  and,  while  he 
shook  the  dust  from  his  cloak,  and  arrang- 
ed the  turoken  feather  of  his  hat,  cast  a 
look  of  scowling  and  indignant  meaning 
upon  Mike,  whose  rough  treatment  he  had 
evidently  not  forgiven. 

^' Don't  be  looking  at  me  that  wsy,  you 
black  thief  I  or  Pll— ^ 

"Hold  there  1"  said  I;  "no  more  of 
this.  Gome,  ^ntlemen,  we  must  be 
friends.  If  I  mistake  not,  we've  got  some- 
thing  like  refreshment  at  our  bivouac  In 
any  case  you'll  partake  of  our  watch-fire 
till  morning." 

They  glfi^ly  accepted  our  invitation,  and 
ere  hau  an  hour  elapsed  Mike's  perform- 
ance in  the  part  of  host  had  completely 
erased  every  unpleasant  impression  bw 
first  appearance  ^ave  rise  to ;  and  as  lor 
myself,  when  I  did  sleep  at  last,  the  con- 
fused mixture  of  Spanish  and  Irish  airs 
which  issued  from  tne  thicket  beside  me, 
proved  that  a  most  intimate  alliance  had 
1  grown  up  between  the  parties. 
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Ak  hour  before  daybreak  the  Oaerillas 
were  in  motion,  and^  having  taken  a  most 
cerettixJnione.  leave  of  qb,  they  mounted 
their  horses  and  Bet  ont  npon  their  jour- 
ney. I  saw  their  gaunt  figures  wind  down 
the  valley,  and  watched  them  till  they  dis- 
appeared in  the  distance.  '  *'  Yes,  brigands 
though  thev  be,"  thought  I,  ''there  is 
something  nne>  something  heroic^  in  the 
^irit  of  their  unrelenting  vengeance.'^ 
The  slenth-Jiound  never  sought  the  lair  of 
his  victim  with  a  more  ravening  appetite 
for  blood  than  they  track  the  retreating 
columns  of  the  enemv.  Hovering  around 
the  line  of  march,  they  sometimes  swoop 
down  in  masses^  and  carry  off  a  part  of  the 
haggage,  or  the  wounded.  '  The  wearied 
Boldier,  overcome  by  heat  and  exhaustion, 
who  drops  behind  nis  ranks,  is  their  cer- 
tain vietim ;  the  sentry  on  an  advanced 
post  is  scarcely  less  so.  Whole  pickets  are 
sometimes  attacked  and  carried  ofT  to  a 
man;  and»  when  traversing  the  lonely 
passes  of  some  mountain  gorge,  or  defiling 
through  the  dense  shadows  of  a  wooded 
fi;len,  the  stouts  heart  has  felt  a  fear,  lest 
from  behind  the  rock  that  f i-owned  above 
him,  OF  from  the  leafy  thicket  whose 
t»ranche8  stirred  without  a  breeae,  the  sharp 
ring  of  a  Guerilla  carbine  might  sound  his 
death-knell.  . 

It  was  tlius  in  the  retreat  upon  Oorunna 
fell  Colonel  Lefebvre.  Ever  foremost  in 
the  attack  upon  our  rear^^ard,  this  gal- 
lant youth  (he  was  scarce  six^and^twenty), 
a  cofonel  of  his  regiment,  and  decorated 
with  the  Le^on  of  Honor,  he  led  on  every 
charge  of  his  bold  ^^  BabteuTBy^  riding  up 
to  the  very  bayonets  of  our  squares,  waving 
his  hat  above  his  head,  and  seeming  actual- 
ly to  court  his  death-wound ;  but  so  struck 
were  our  brave  fellows  with  his  gallant 
bearing,  that  they  cheered  him  as  he  came 
on. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  moments  as,  ris- 
ing high  in  his  stirrups,  he  bore  down  upon 
the  unflinching  ranks  of  the  British  in- 
fantry, the  shnll  whistle  of  a  ball  strewed 
the  leaves  upon  the  roadside,  the  exulting 
shout  of  a  Ouerilla  followed  it,  and  the 
same  instant  Lefebvre  fell  forward  upon  his 
horse's  mane,  a  deluge  of  blood  bursting 
from  his  bosom.  A  broken  cry  escaped  his 
lips— a  last  effort  to  cheer  on  his  men ;  his 
noble  charger  galloped  forward  between  onr 
sqnares,  bearing  to  us  as  our  prisoner  the 
corpse  of  his  rider. 

'^Captain  O'Malley,"  said  a  mounted 


diugoon  to  the  advanced  sentry  at  the 
bottom  of  the  little  hill  upon  which  I  was 
standing.  *^  Dispatches  from  head-auar- 
ters,  sir,"  delivering  into  my  hands  a  j[arfi|e 
sealed  packet  from  the  Adjutant-GeneraPs 
office.  While  be  proceeded  to  search  for 
another  letter  of  wnich  he  was  the  b^arer, 
I  broke  the  seal  and  read  as  follows  : 

**  Adjutant-General's  ^ce,  May  15.  • 
*'  Sir, — On  the  receipt  of  this  order  you 
are  directed,  having  previously  resigned 
your  command  to  the  d£oer  next  in 
seniority,  to  repair  to  head-quarters  at 
Fnentes  d'Onoro,  there  to  report  yourself 
under  arrest. 

''  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient 
servanti 
'^OsoAGS  HopsioiT,  Military  Secretary/' 

*'  What  the  devil  can  this  mean  ? ''  said 
I  to  myself,  as  I  read  the  lines  over  again 
and  a^ain.  ^'  What  have  I  done  lately,  or 
what  have  I  left  undone  to  involve  me  in 
this  scrape?  Ah!"  thought  I,  ''to  be 
sure,  it  can  be  nothing  else.  Lord  Wel- 
lington did  recognize  me  that  unlucky 
morning,  and  has  determined  not  to  let 
me  pass  unpunished.  How  unfortunate. 
Scarcelv  twenty-four  hours  have  elapsed 
since  fortune .  seemed  to  smile  upon  me 
from  every  side,  and  now  the  very  destiny 
I  most  dreaded  stares  me  fully  in  the  face. 
A  reprimand,  or  the  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial,  I  shrank  from  with  a  coward's 
fear.  It  mattered  comparatively  little 
from  what  source  arising,  the  injury  to  my 
pride  as  a  man  and  my  spirit  as  a  soldier 
would  be  almost  the  same. 

*'  This  is  the  letter,  sir,"  said  the  orderly, 
presenting  me  with  a  packet,  the  address 
of  which  was  in  Power's  handwriting. 
Eagerly  tearing  it  open,  I  sought  for  some- 
thing which  might  explain  my  unhappy 
position.  It  bore  the  same  date  as  tne 
official  letter,  and  ran  thus : 

"My  dear  Charley,— I  joined. yester- 
day, just  in  time  to  enjoy  the  heartiest 
laugh  I  have  had  since  our  meeting.  If 
notoriety  can  gratify  you,  by  Jove  you 
have  it ;  for  Charles  O'Malley  and  his  man 
Mickey  Free  are  by-words  m  every  mess 
from  V  ilia  Formosa  to  the  rear-guard.  As 
it's  only  fair  you  should  participate  a 
little  in  the  fun  you've  ori^nated,  Jet  me 
explain  the  cause :  Your  mimitable  man 
Mike,  to  whom  it  appears  you  intrusted 
the  report  of  killed  and  wounded  for  the 
Adjutant-General,  having  just  at  that 
moment  accomplishod  a  letter  to  his  friends 
at  home,  substituted  his  correspondence 
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for  yonr  returns,  and^  doubtless^  sent  the 
list  of  the  casualties  as  very  interesting 
information  to  his  sweetheart  in  Ireland. 
If  snch  be  the  coso^  I  hope  and  trust  she 
has  taken  the  blunder  in  better  part  than 
old  Golburn,  who  swears  he'll  bring  you  to 
a  court-martial,  under  Heaven  knows  what 
charges.  In  fact  his  passion  has  known 
no  bounds  since  the  event;  and  a  fit  of 
jaundice  has  given  his  face  a  kind  of  neu- 
tral tint  between  green  and  yellow^  like 
nothing  I  know  of  except  the  facings  of 
the  *  dirty  Half-hundred/* 

"  As  Mr.  Free's  letter  may  be  as  g[reat  a 
curiosity  to  you  as  it  has  been  to  us,  I  inclose 

?ou  a  copy  of  it,  which  Hopoton  obtained 
or  me.  It  certainly  places  the  estimable 
Mike  in  a  strong  light  as  a  dispatch-writer. 
The  occasional  interruption  to  the  current 
of  the  letter,  you  will  perceive,  arises  from 
Mike  having  used  the  pen  of  a  comrade, 
writing  being,  doubtless,  an  accomplish- 
ment forgotten  in  the  haste  of  preparing 
Mr.  Free  for  the  world  :  and  the  amanuen- 
sis has,  in  more  than  one  instance,  com- 
mitted to  paper  more  than  was  meant  by 
the  author : 

'*  *  Mrs.  M'Gra, — Tear  an  ages,  sure  I 
need  not  be  treating  her  that  way.     Now, 

I'ust  say  Mrs.  Mary — ay,  that'll  do — Mrs. 
(ary,  it's  maybe  surprised  you'll  be  to  be 
reading  a  letter  from  your  humble  servant, 
sitting  on  the  top  of  the  Alps. — Arrah, 
maybe  it's  not  the  Alps ;  but  sure  she'll 
never  know — foment  the  whole  French 
army,  with  Bony  himself  and  all  his  jin- 
nerals— Qod  be  between  us  and  harm — 
ready  to  murthcr  everv  mother's  son  of  us, 
av  they  was  able,  Molly  darlin';  but,  with 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  and  Lord  Wel- 
lington, and  Mister  Charles,  we'll  bate 
them  yet,  as  we  bate  them  afore. 

^'My  lips  is  wathering  at  the  thought 
o'  the  plunder.  I  often  think  of  Tim 
Siley,  that  was  hanged  for  sheep-stealing  ; 
he'd  be  worth  his  weight  in  gold  here. 

"  *  Mister  Charles  is  now  a  captain — 
devil  a  less — and  myself  might  bo  some- 
thin'  that  same,  but  ye  see  I  was  always  of 
a  bashf&l  nature,  and  recommended  the 
master  in  my  place.  ^'He's  mighty 
young,  Mister  Charles  is."  says  my  Lord 
Wellington  to  me, — "hes  mighty  young, 
Mr.  Free."  "He  is,  my  lord,"  says  1 ; 
^Mie's  young,  as  you  obsarvo,  but  he's  as 
much  divilment  in  him  as  many  that  might 
be  his  father."    '^  That's  somethin',  Mr. 


*  For  the  information  of  my  unmilitarr  readers, 
I  may  remark  that  this  aobriquei  was  appued  to  the 
60th  Regiment. 


Free,"  says  my  Lord ;  "ye  say  he  comes 
from  a  good  stock  ?  "  **  The  rale  sort,  my 
Lord,"  says  I ;  '*an  ould,  ancient  famih-^ 
that's  spent  every  sixpence  they  had  in 
treating  their  neighbors.  My  father  lived 
near  him  for  years," — ^you  see,  Mollv,  I 
said  that  to  season  the  discourse.  '*  We'll 
make  him  a  captain,"  savs  my  Lord; 
"  but,  Mr.  Free,  could  wo  cfo  notJiing  for 
you?"  "Nothing,  at  present,  my  Lord. 
When  my  friends  comes  into  power,"  says 
I,  **  they'll  think  of  me.  There's  many  a 
little  thing  to  give  away  in  Ireland,  and 
they  often  find  it  mighty  hard  to  find  a 
man  for  lord-lieutenant ;  and  if  that  same, 
or  a  tide-waiter's  place  was  vacant—*' 
"Just  tell  me,"  says  my  loi-d.  **It'8 
what  I'll  do,"  says  I.  '  "  And  now,  wishin": 

Jou  happy  dreams,  I'll  take  my  lave." 
ust  so,  ilolly,  it^s  hand  and  glove  we  are. 
A  pleasant  face,  lu^reeable  manners,  sea- 
soned with  natural  modesty,  and  a  good 
pair  of  Icgrs,  them's  the  gifts  to  push  a 
man's  way  in  the  world.  And  even  with 
the  ladies — but  Bui*e  I  am  forgetting,  my 
master  was  proposed  for,  and  your  humble 
servant  too,  by  two  illigant  creatures  in 
Lisbon ;  but  it  wouldn^t  do,  Molly, — it*8 
higher  nor  that    we'll    be    looking — rah 

{princesses,   the  devil  a  less.     Tell  Kitty 
lannigan  I  hope  she's  well  :  she  was  a 
disarving  young  woman  in  her  situation  in 
life.     Shusey  Dogherty,  at  the  cross  roads 
— if  I  don't  forget  the  name — was  a  good- 
looking  slip  too;  give  her  my  affectionate 
salutations,  as  we  say  in  the  Portuguese. 
I  hope  I'll  bo  able  to  bear  the  inclcmen- 
tuous  nature  of  your  climate  when  I  go 
back  ;  but  I  can't  expect  to  stay  long— for 
Lord  Wellington  can't  do   without   me. 
We  play  duets  on  the  guitar  together  every 
evening.     The  master  is  shouting  for  a 
blanket,  so  no  more  at  present  from 
**  *  Your  very  affectionate  friend, 

**  *  MiC££Y  Frer 

" '  P.  S.— I  don't  write  this  myself,  for 
the  Spanish  tongue  puts  me  out  o'  the 
habit  of  English.  Tell  Father  Kush,  if 
he'd  study  the  Portuguese,  I'd  use  mv  in- 
terest for  him  with  the  Bishop  of  Toledo. 
It's  a  country  he'd  like — ^no  regular  sU- 
tions,  but  promiscuous  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  as  pretty  girls  as  ever  confessed 
their  sins.' 

"  My  poor  Charley,  I  think  I  am  looking 
at  you.  I  think  I  can  see  the  struggle  be- 
tween indignation  and  laughter,  which 
every  line  of  this  letter  inflicts  upon  yon. 
Get  back  as  quickly  as  you  can,  and  vc  H 
try  if  Craufnrd  won't  pull   you  through 
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the  busiBesa.  In  any  case,  expect  no  sym- 
pathy ;  and,  if  yon  feel  disposed  to  be  an- 
?ry  with  all  who  laugh  at  you,  you  had 
better  publish  a  challenge  in  the  next  gene- 
ral order.  George  Scott,  of  the  Grays,  bids 
me  say,  that  if  you're  hard  up  for  cash, 
he'll  give  you  a  couple  of  hundred  for 
Mickey  Free.  I  told  him  I  thought  you'd 
accept  it,  as  your  uncle  has  the  breed  of 
those  fellows  upon  his  estate,  and  might 
have  no  objection  to  weed  his  stud.  Ham- 
mersley's  gone  back  with  the  Dashwoods  ; 
but  I  ^oirt  think  you  need  fear  anything 
in  that  quarter.  At  the  same  time,  if  you 
wish  for  success,  make  a  bold  push  for  the 

eerage  and  half  a  dozen  decorations,  for 
iss  Lucj  is  most  decidedly  gone  wild 
about  military  distinction.  As  for  me,  my 
affairs  go  on  well ;  I'yo  had  half  a  dozen 
quarrels  with  Inez,  but  we  parted  good 
friends,  and  my  bad  Portuguese  has  got 
me  out  of  all  difficulties  with  papa,  who 
pressed  me  tolerably  close  as  to  fortune.  I 
shall  want  your  assistance  in  this  matter 
yet  If  ])archments  will  satisfy  him,  I 
think  I  could  get  up  a  qualification  ;  but, 
somehow,  the  matter  must  be  done,  for 
I'm  resolyed  to  haye  his  daughter. 

''The  orderly  is  starting,  so  no  more 
till  we  meet.  Yours  ever, 

"Fred  Power." 

"  Gddwin,"  said  I,  as  I  closed  the  letter, 
''  I  find  myself  in  a  scrape  at  head-quar- 
ten  ;  yon  are  to  take  the  command  of  the 
detachment,  for  I  must  set  out  at  once." 

''NoUiinff  serious,  I  hope,  O'Malley  ?" 

''Oh  no!  nothing  of  consequence.  A 
most  abanrd  blunder  of  my  rascally  serv- 
ant.'' 

•*  The  Irish  fellow  yonder  ?  " 

"  The  Bame." 

''  He  seems  to  take  it  easily,  however." 

"  Oh,  confound  him  !  he  does  not  know 
what  trouble  he  has  involved  me  in ;  not 
that  hell  care  much  when  he  does." 

**  Why,  he  does  not  seem  to  be  of  a  very 
desponaing  temperament.  Listen  to  the 
fellow  I    I'll  be  hanged  if  he's  not  sing- 
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*'Fm  devilishly  disposed  to  spoil  his 
mirth.  They  tell  me,  however,  he  always 
keeps  the  troop  in  good  humor ;  and  see, 
the  fellows  are  actually  cleaning  his  hoi*ses 
for  him,  while  he  is  sitting  on  tnc  bank  !  " 

"  Faith,  O'Malley,  that  lellow  knows  the 
world.    Just  hear  him." 

Mr.  Free  was,  as  described,  most  leisure- 

2*  reposing  on  a  bank,  a  mug  of  something 
'inkable  beside  him,  and  a  pipe  of  that 
curtailed  proportion  which  an  Irishman 
loves  held  daintily  between  his   fingers. 


He  appeared  to  be  giving  his  directions  to 
some  soldiers  of  the  troop,  wlio  were  busi- 
ly cleaning  his  horses  and  accoutrements 
for  him. 

*  *  That's  it,  Jim  1  Rub  'em  down  along 
the  hocks  ;  he  won't  kick  ;  it's  only  play. 
Scrub  away,  honey ;  tliat's  the  devil's  own 
carbine  to  set  clean." 

**  Well,  I  say,  Mr.Fi*ee,  are  you  going  to 
give  us  that  ere  song  ?  " 

'*  Yes  ;  I'll  be  danged  if  I  burnish  your 
sabre  if  you  don't  sing." 

''Tear  an  ages  I  am't  I  composin'  it? 
Ay  I  was  Tommy  Moore  I  couldn't  be 
quicker." 

**Well,  come  along,  my  hearty;  let's 
hear  it" 

'' Olr,  murther!"  said  Mike,  draining 
the   pot  to  its  last  few  drops,  which  he 

E cured  pathetically  upon  the  gi'ass  before 
im,  and  then  having  emptied  the  ashes 
from  his  pipe,  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  as 
though  to  say,  life  had  no  pleasures  in 
store  for  him.  A  brief  pause  loUowed,  af- 
ter whicli,  to  the  evident  delight  of  his 
expectant  audience,  he  began  tlie  follow- 
ing song,  to  the  popular  air  of  **  Paddy 
O'Carroll." 

BAD  LUCK  TO  THIS  MARCHING, 
^ir— "  Paddy  O'CarrolL" 

'*  Bad  luck  to  this  marching, 

Pipeclaying  and  starching, 
How  neat  one  must  be  to  be  killed  by  the  French  I 

l*m  sick  of  parading, 

Through  wet  and  cowld  wading, 
Or  standing  all  night  to  be  shot  in  a  trench. 

To  the  tune  of  a  fife 

They  dispose  of  your  life, 
Tou  surrender  your  soul  to  some  illigant  lilt  ; 

Now  I  like  Garryowen, 

When  I  hear  it  at  home. 
But  it's  not  half  so  sweet  when  you're  going  to  be 
kUt.     . 

**  Then  though  up  late  and  early, 

Our  pav  comes  so  rarely. 
The  devil  a  fart  Ding  weVe  ever  to  spare  ; 

They  say  some  disaster 

Befell  the  paymaster  ; 
On  my  conscience  1  think  that  the  money's  not 
there. 

And,  just  think,  what  a  blunder, 

They  won't  let  us  plunder. 
While  the  convents  invite  us  to  rob  them,  'tis  clear. 

Though  there  isn't  a  village, 

But  cries,  *  Come  and  pillage,' 
Tet  we  leave  all  the  mutton  behind  for  Mounseer. 


**  Like  a  sailor  that's  nigh  land, 

1  long  for  that  island 
Where  even  the  kisses  we  steal  if  we  please  ; 

Where  it  is  no  disgrace. 

If  you  don't  wash  your  face. 
And  you've  nothing  to  do  but  to  stand  at  your 

With  no  sergeant  t'  abuse  us, 

We  fight  to  amuse  us, 
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Sure  it's  better  bate  Christians  than  kick  a  babocm. 

How  I'd  dance  like  a  fairy. 

To  sec  ould  Dunleary, 
And  think  twice  ere  I'd  leave  it  to  be  a  dragoon  I " 

**  There's  a  sweet  little  bit  for  you," 
said  Mike,  aa  he  concluded  ;  **  thrown  oflf 
as  aisy  as  a  ^ame  at  football." 

"  I  say,  Mr.  Free,  the  Captain's  looking 
for  you ;  he's  just  received  dispatches  from 
the  camp,  and  wants  his  horses." 

**  In  that  case,  gentlemen,  I  must  take 
my  leave  of  you  ;  with  the  more  regret, 
too,  that  I  was  thinking  of  treating  you  to 
a  supper  this  evening.  You  needn't  be 
laughing,  it's  in  earnest  I  am.  Coming, 
sir,— coming  ! "  shouted  he,  in  a  louder 
tone,  answering  some  imaginary  call,  as  an 
excuse  for  his  exit. 

When  he  appeared  before  me,  an  air  of 
most  business-like  alacrity  had  succeeded 
to  his  late  appearance,  and  having  taken 
my  orders  to  get  the  horses  in  readiness, 
he  left  me  at  once,  and  in  less  than  half 
an  hour  we  were  upon  the  road. 


CHAPTER  XCV. 

MONSOON    IN    TROUBLE. 

As  I  rode  along  toward  Fuentes  d'Onoro, 
I  could  not  help  feeling  provoked  at  the 
absurd  circumstances  in  which  I  was  in- 
volved. To  be  made  the  subject  of  laugh- 
ter for  a  whole  army  was  by  no  means  a 
pleasant  consideration  ;  but  what  I  felt  far 
worse  was,  the  possibility  that  the  mention 
of  my  name  in  connection  with  a  repri- 
mana  mi^ht  reach  the  cars  of  those  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  cause. 

Mr.  Free  himself  seemed  little  under  the 
influence  of  similar  feelings ;  for  when, 
after  a  silence  of  a  couple  of  hours,  I  turn- 
ed suddenly  toward  him  with  a  half-angry 
look,  and  remarked,  '*You  see,  sir,  what 
your  confounded  blundering  has  done,"  his 
cool  reply  was, 

"  Ah  !  then,  won't  Mrs.  M*Gra  be  fright- 
ened out  of  her  life  when  she  reads  all 
about  the  killed  and  wounded  in  your 
honor's  report.  I  wonder  if  they  ever  had 
the  manners  to  send  my  own  letter  after- 
ward, when  they  found  out  their  mis- 
take ! " 

'*  Their  mistake,  do  you  say  ?  rather 
yours  !  You  appear  to  have  a  happy  knack 
of  shifting  blame  from  your  own  shoul- 
ders. And  do  you  fancy  that  they've 
nothing  else  to  do  than  to  trouble  their 
heads  about  your  absurd  letters  ?  " 

**  Faith  !  it's  easily  seen  you  never  saw 


my  letter,  or  you  wouldn't  be  saying  that; 
and  sure  it's  not  much  trouble  it  wonM 
give  Colonel  Fitzroy  or  any  o'  the  staff 
that  write  a  good  hand,  just  to  put  in  a 
line  to  Mrs.  M*Gra,  to  prevent  her  feeling 
alarmed  about  that  murthering  paper. 
Well,  well,  it's  God's  blessing !  I  don't 
think  there's  anybody  of  the  name  of 
Mickey  Free  high  up  in  the  army  but  my- 
self;  so  that  the  family  won't  be  going 
into  mourning  for  me  on  a  false  alarm." 

I  had  not  patience  to  participate  in  this 
view  of  the  case ;  so  that  I  contined  my 
journey  without  speaking.  We  had  jogged 
along  for  some  time  after  dark,  when  the 
distant  twinkle  of  the  watch-fires  an- 
nounced our  approach  to  the  camp.  A 
detachment  of  the  Fourteenth  formed  the 
advanced  post,  and  from  the  officer  in 
command  I  learned  that  Power  was  quar- 
tered at  a  small  mill  about  half  a  mile  di^ 
tant ;  thither  I  accordingly  turned  my 
steps,  but  finding  that  the  path  which  led 
abruptly  down  U>  it  was  broken,  and  cut 
up  in  many  places,  I  sent  Mike  back  with 
the  horses,  and  continued  my  way  alone 
on  foot. 

The  night  was  dcliciousljr  calm  ;  and,  as 
I  approacned  the  little  rustic  mill,  I  conld 
not  help  feeling  struck  with  Power's  taste 
in  a  billet. 

A  little  vine-clad  cottage,  built  close 
against  a  rock,  nearly  concealed  by  the 
dense  foliage  around  it,  stood  bm'ide  a 
clear  rivul^  whose  eddying  current  snp- 
plied  water  to  the  mill,  and  rose  in  a  dew- 
like  spray,  which  snarkled  like  gems  in  the 
pale  moonlight.  AH  was  still  within,  but 
as  I  came  nearer  I  thought  I  could  detect 
the  chords  of  a  guitar.  **Can  it  be,** 
thought  I,  ''that  Master  Fred  has  given 
himself  up  to  minstrelsy  I  or  is  it  some 
little  dress-rehearsal  for  a  serenade  ?  But 
no,"  thought  I,  "  that  certainly  is  not 
Power's  voice."  I  crept  stealthily  down 
the  little  path,  and  approached  the  win- 
dow ;  the  lattice  lay  open,  and,  as  the  cur- 
tain waved  to  and  fro  with  the  night  air, 
I  could  see  plainly  all  who  were  in  the 
room. 

Close  beside  the  window  sat  a  large, 
dark-featured  Spaniard,  his  hands  crossed 
upon  his  bosom,  and  his  head  inclined 
heavily  forward,  the  attitude  perfectlj  de- 
noting deep  sleep,  even  had  not  his  cigar, 
which  remained  passively  between  his  lips, 
ceased  to  give  forth  its  blue  smoke  wreath. 
At  a  little  distance  from  him  sat  a  yoooj? 
girl,  who,  even  by  the  uncertain  light,  i 
could  perceive  was  possessed  of  all  that 
delicacy  of  form  ana  gracefulness  of  ca^ 
riage  which  characterize  her  nation. 
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Her  pale  features — ^paler  still  from  the 
contrast  with  her  jet-black  hair  and  dark 
costume — were  lit  up  with  an  expression 
of  animation  and  enthusiasm  as  her  finders 
swept  rapidly  and  boldly  across  the  strings 
of  a  guitar. 

"  And  you're  not  tired  of  it  yet  ?  "  said 
she,  bending  her  head  downward  toward 
one  whom  I  now  for  the  first  time  i)er- 
ceived. 

Beclining  carelessly  at  her  feet,  his  arm 
leaning  upon  her  cnair,  whilst  his  hand 
occasionally  touched  her  taper  fingers,  lay 
my  good  friend.  Master  Fred  Power.  An 
undress  jacket  thrown  loosely  open,  and  a 
black  neckcloth  negligently  knotted,  be* 
spoke  the  easj  nonchalaiice  with  which  he 
prosecuted  his  courtship. 

**Do  sing  it  again,     said   he, 
her  fingers  to  his  lips. 

What  she  replied  I  could  not  catch  ;  but 
Fred  resumed  :  '^  No,  no,  he  never  wakes  ; 
the  infernal  clatter  of  that  mill  is  liis  lul- 
laby." 

"But  your  friend  will  be  here  soon," 
said  she.     '^  Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  Oh,  poor  Charley  !  Fd  almost  forgot- 
ten« him  ;  by-the-by,  you  mustn't  fall  in 
love  with  him :  there  now,  do  not  look 
angry ;  I  only  meant  that,  as  I  knew  he'd 
be  desperately  smitten,  you  shouldn't  let 
him  fancy  he  got  any  encouragement 

*'  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  "  said 
she,  artlessly. 

''I  have  been  thinking  over  that,  too. 
In  the  first  place,  you'd  better  never  let 
him  hear  you  sing;  scarcely  ever  smile; 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  keep  out  of  his 
sight." 

''One  would  think,  Senhor,  that  all 
these  precautions  were  to  be  taken  more 
on  my  account  than  his.  Is  he  so  very 
dangerous,  then  ?  " 

"rfot  a  bit  of  it !  Good-looking  enough 
he  is,  but*-only  a  boy ;  at  the  same  time, 
a  devilish  bold  one !  and  he'd  think  no 
more  of  springing  through  that  window, 
and  throwing  liis  arms  round  your  neck, 
the  very  first  moment  of  his  arrival,  than 
I  should  of  whispering  how  much  I  love 
you." 

'*  How  very  odd  ho  must  be  !  I'm  sure 
I  should  like  him." 

**  Many  thanks  to  both  for  your  kind 
hints ;  and  now  to  take  advantage  of 
them."  So  saving,  I  stepped  lightly  ui>ou 
the  window-sill,  cleared  the  miller  with 
one  spring,  and,  before  Power  could  re- 
cover liis  Itegs,  or  Margeritta  her  astonish- 
ment, I  clasped  her  in  my  arms,  and  kissed 
her  on  either  cheek. 

^*  Chatley  I  Charley !   Damn  it,  man,  it 


won't  do  ! "  cried  Fred  ;  while  the  young 
lady,  evidently  more  amused  at  his  discom- 
fiture than  affronted  at  the  liberty,  threw 
herself  into  a  seat,  and  laughed  immode- 
rately. 

•'Ha!  Ililloa  there!  What  is't?" 
shouted  the  miller,  rousing  himself  from 
his  nap,  and  looking  eagerly  around. 
*'  Are  they  coming  ?  Are  the  French 
coming  ?  *' 

A  hearty  renewal  of  his  daughter*? 
laughter  was  the  only  reply  ;  while  rower 
relieved  his  anxiety  by  saying, 

''No,  no,  Pedriilo,  not  the  French;  a 
mere  marauding  party — nothing  more.  1 
say,  Charley,"  continued  he,  in  a  lower 
tone,  "  you  had  better  lose  no  time  in  re- 
porting yourself  at  head-quarters.  We'll 
walk  up  together.  Devilish  awkward 
scrape  yours. '° 

"  Never  fear,  Fred ;  time  enough  for 
all  that.  For  the  present,  if  you  permit 
mo,  I'll  follow  up  my  acquaintance  with 
our  fair  friend  here." 

*'  Gently,  gently !  "  said  he,  with  a  look 
of  most  imposing  seriousness.  "Don't 
mistake  her ;  she's  not  a  mere  country 
girl :  you  understand  ? — been  bred  in  a 
convent  here — rather  superior  kind  of 
thing." 

"Come,  come,  Fred,  I'm  not  the  man 
to  interfere  with  you  for  a  moment" 

"Good-night,  Senhor,"  said  the  old 
miller,  who  had  been  waiting  patiently  all 
this  time  to  pay  his  respects  oefore  going. 

"Yes,  that's  it! "cried  Power,  eagerly. 
*'  Good-night,  Pedriilo." 

*'  Buonos  nochesy*^  lisped  out  Margeritta^ 
with  a  slight  courtesy. 

I  sprang  forward  to  acknowledge  her 
salutation,  when  Power  coolly  interposed 
between  us,  and,  closing  the  door  after 
them,  placed  his  back  against  it. 

''Master  Charley,  I  must  read  you  a 
lesson — " 

"  You  inveterate  hypocrite,  don't  at- 
tempt this  nonsense  with  me.  But  come, 
tell  me  how  long  you  have  been  here  ?  " 

"Just  twenty-four  of  the  shortest  hours 
I  ever  passed  at  an  outpost.  But  lis- 
ten—do you  know  that  voice  ?  Isn't  it 
O'Shaughnessy  ?  " 

"To  be  sure  it  is.  Hear  the  fellow's 
song." 

**  Mv  father  cared  little  for  shot  or  shell. 
He  laughed  at  death  and  dangers  ; 
And  he'd  storm  the  verv  gates  of  hell 
With  a  company  of  tne  *  Rangers.' 
So  sing  tow,  row,  row,  row,  row,"  eto. 

"  An  than.  Mister  Power,  it's  twice  I'd 
think  of  returning  your  visit,  if  I  knew 
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the  state  of  Tonr  avenue.  If  there's  a 
grand  jury  in  Spain,  they  might  give  yon  a 
presentment  for  this  bit  of  road.  My 
Knees  are  as  bare  as  a  commissary's  eon- 
science^  and  I've  knocked  as  much  flesh  ofF 
my  shin-bones  as  would  make  a  comet  in 
the  hussars !" 

•  A  regular  roar  of  laughter  from  both  of 
ns  apprised  Dennis  of  our  vicinity. 

"And  it's  laughing  ye  are?  Wouldn't 
it  be  as  polite  just  to  hold  a  candle  or 
lantern  for  me  m  this  confounded  water- 
course ?  '* 

**  How  goes  it,  Major  ?"  cried  I,  extend- 
ing my  hand  to  him  through  the  win- 
dow. 

**  Charley — Charley  O'Malley,  my  son  ! 
I'm  glad  to  see  yovL.     It's  a  hearty  laugh 

Su  gave  us  this  morning.  My  friend 
ickey's  a  pleasant  fellow  tor  a  secretary- 
at-war.  But  it's  all  settled  now ;  Crau- 
fnrd  arranged  it  for  you  this  after- 
noon." 

'^  You  don't  say  so  I  Pray  tell  me  all 
about  it." 

*'  That's  just  what  I  won't;  for,  ye  see, 
I  don't  know  it ;  but  I  believe  old  Mon- 
soon's affair  has  put  everything  out  of 
their  heads." 

'^  Monsoon's  affair  !  what  is  that  ?  Out 
with  it,  Dennis." 

"  Faith,  I'll  be  just  as  discreet  about  that 
as  your  own  business.  All  I  can  tell  you 
is,  that  they  brought  him  up  to  head- 
quarters this  evening  with  a  sergeant's 
guard,  and  they  say  ne's  to  be  tried  by 
court-martial ;  and  Pic  ton  is  in  a  blessed 
humor  about  it." 

**  What  could  it  possibly  have  been  ? 
Some  {>lundering  affair,  depend  on  it." 

"Faith,  jrou  may  swear  it  wasn't  for  his 
little  charities,  as  Dr.  Pan^loss  calls  them, 
they've  pulled  him  up,"  cried  Power. 

"  Maurice  is  in  high  feather  about  it," 
said  Dennis.  *^  There  are  five  of  them  up 
at  Fuentes,  making  a  list  of  the  charges  to 
send  to  Monsoon ;  for  Bob  Mahon,  it 
seems,  heard  of  the  old  fellow's  doings  up 
the  mountains." 

"  What  glorious  fun ! "  said  Power. 
"Let's  haste  and  loin  them,  boys." 

"Agreed,"  said  I.  "Is  it  far  from 
this  P'^ 

"  Another  stage.  When  we've  got  some- 
thing to  eat,"  said  the  Major,  "if  Power 
has  any  intentions  that  way — ^ 

"  Well,  I  really  did  begin  to  fear  Fred's 
memory  was  lapsing ;  but  somehow,  poor 
fellow,  smiles  have  been  more  in  his  way 
than  sandwiches  lately." 

An  admonishing  look  from  Power  was 
his  only  reply,  as  he  walked  toward  the 


door.    Bent  upon  teasing  him,  however,  I 
continued, 

*^  My  only  fear  is,  he  may  do  somethioff 
silly. ''^ 

"Who?    Monsoon,  is  it ?" 

"  No,  no.  Not  Monsoon  ;  another  friend 
of  ours." 

**  Faith,  I  scarcely  thought  your  fears  of 
old  Monsoon  were  called  for.  He's  a  fox 
— the  devil  a  less." 

"  No,  no,  Dennis.  I  wasn't  thinking  of 
him.  My  anxieties  were  for  a  most  soft- 
hearted young  gentleman — one  Fred  Pow- 
er." 

"Charley,  Charley!"  said  Fred,  from 
the  door  where  he  had  been  giving  direc- 
tions to  his  servant  about  supper.  ^A 
man  can  scarce  do  a  mqre  silly  thing  than 
marry  in  the  arm][;  all  the  clisagreeables 
of  married  life,  with  none  of  m  better 
features." 

"  Marry — marry  ! "  shouted  O'Shangh* 
nessy ;  *^  upon  my  conscience,  it's  incom- 
prehensible to  me  how  a  man  can  be  guilty 
of  it.  To  be  sure,  I  don't  mean  to  say 
that  there  are  not  circumstances — such  tf 
half-pay,  old  age,  infirmity,  the  loss  of 
your  limbs,  and  the  like ;  but  that,  with 
good  health  and  a  small  balance  at  vonr 
banker's,  you  should  be  led  into  such  an 
embarrassment — " 

"Men  will  flirt,"  said  I,  interrupting; 
^men  will  press  taper  flngers,  loot  into 
bright  eyes,  and  feef  their  witchery ;  and, 
although  the  fair  owners  be  only  quizzing 
them  half  the  time,  and  amusing  them- 
selves the  other,  and  though  they  be  the 
veriest  hackney^  coquettes — " 

"  Did  you  ever  meet  the  Dalrymple  girls, 
Dennis  P^'  said  Fred,  with  a  look  I  shall 
never  forget. 

What  the  reply  was  I  cannot  tell.  My 
shame  and  confusion  were  overwhelming, 
and  Power's  victory  complete. 

"  Here  comes  the  prog,"  cried  Dennis,  at 
Power's  servant  entered  with  a  very  plaosi- 
ble-looking  tray,  while  Fred  proceeded  to 
place  before  us  a  strong  army  of  decanters. 

Our  supper  was  excellent,  and  we  were 
enjoying  ourselves  to  the  utmost,  when  an 
orderly  sergeant  suddenly  opened  the 
door,  and  raising  his  hand  to  his  cap,  asked 
if  Major  Power  was  there  ? 

"  A  letter  for  you,  sir." 

"Monsoon's  writing,  by  Jove!  Come, 
boys,  let  ns  see  what  it  moans.  What  a 
hand  the  old  fellow  writes  I  The  letters 
look  dl  crazy,  and  are  tumbling  against 
each  other  on  every  aide.  Did  you  ever  see 
anything  half  so  tipsy  aa  the  crossing  d 
that  tf'^ 

"Bead  it!    Bead  it  out.  Fred  I " 
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«' « Tundaj  Evening. 
•* '  Bear  PowEii,-^rin  in  such  a  scrape  1 
Come  up  and  see  me  at  once  ;  brine  a  lit- 
tle sherry  with  yon,  and  we'll  talk  over 
what's  to  be  done. 

**' Yours  ever, 

"  *  B.  MoKBOOir. 

«*  «Quarter-GenerBL" 

We  resolved  to  finish  our  evening  with 
the  Major ;  so  that,  each  having  armed 
himself  with  a  bottle  or  two,  and  the  rem- 
nants of  our  supper,  wo  sot  out  toward  his 
quarters,  under  the  guidance  of  the  order- 
ly. After  a  sharp  walk  of  half  an  hour, 
we  reached  a  small  hut,  where  two  sentries 
of  the  Eighty-eighth  were  posted  at  the 
door. 

O'Shaughnessy  procured  admittance  for 
us,  and  in  we  went.  At  a  small  table, 
lighted  by  a  thin  tallow-candle,  sat  old 
Monsoon,  who,  the  weather  being  hot,  had 
neither  coat  nor  wig  on ;  an  old  cracked 
china  teapot,  in  which,  as  we  found  after- 
ward, he  had  mixed  a  little  grog,  steod 
before  him,  and  a  large  mass  of  papers  lay 
scattered  around  on  every  side  ;  he  himself 
being  occupied  in  poring  over  their  con- 
tents, and  taking  occasional  draughts  from 
his  uncouth  goMot. 

As  we  entered  noiselessly,  he  never  per- 
ceived us,  but  continued  to  mumble  over, 
in  a  low  tone,  from  the  documents  before 
him  : 

*'  Upon  my  life,  ifs  like  a  dream  te  mo  I 
What  infernal  stufF  this  brandy  is ! 

'*  *  Charge  No.  8. — ^For  conduct  highly 
unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  in 
forcing  the  cellar  of  the  San  Nicholas  con- 
vent at  Bancs,  taking  large  quantities  of 
wine  therefrom,  and  subscquentlv  compel- 
ling the  prior  to  dance  a  bolero,  thus  creat- 
ing a  riot^  and  tending  te  destrov  the  har- 
mony between  the  British  and  the  Portu- 
guese, so  strongly  inculcated  to  be  preserv- 
ed by  the  genersu  orders.' 

''  iDestroyin^  the  harmony  !  Bless  their 
hearts  I  I]x)w  little  they  know  of  it !  I've 
never  passed  a  jollier  night  in  the  Penin- 
sula !  The  Prior's  a  trump,  and,  as  for 
the  bolero,  he  laould  dance  it.  I  hope  they 
say  nothing  about  my  hornpipe. 

"'Charge  No.  9. — For  a  gross  viola- 
tion of  his  duty  as  an  officer,  in  sending  a 
part  of  his  brigade  to  attack  and  pillage 
the  Alcalde  of  Bancs ;  thereby  endanger- 
ing the  public  peace  of  the  town,  being  a 
fli^;rant  oreach  of  discipline  and  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  articles  of  war.' 

''  Well,  I'm  afraid  I  was  rather  sharp  on 
the  Alcalde,  but  we  did  him  no  harm  ex- 
cept the  fright    What  sherry  the  fellow 


had  !  'twould  have  been  a  sin  to  let  it  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

*'  *  Charge  No.  10. — For  threatening, 
on  or  about  the  night  of  the  3d,  to  place 
the  town  of  Bancs  under  contribution,  and 
subseq[uently  forcing  the  authorities  to 
walk  m  procession  before  him,  in  absurd 
and  ridiculous  costumes.' 

"  Lord,  how  good  it  was !  I  shall  never 
forget  the  old  Alcalde  I  One  of  my  fellows 
fastened  a  dead  lamb  round  his  neck,  and 
told  him  it  was  the  golden  fleece.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  would  have  laughed 
himself  if  he  had  been  there.  Picton's 
much  too  grave — never  likes  a  joke. 

***  Charge  No.  11. — For  insubordina- 
tion and  disobedience,  in  refusing  to  give 
up  his  sword,  and  rendering  it  necessary 
for  the  Portuguese  guard  to  take  it  by 
force  ;  thereby  placing  himself  in  a  situa- 
tion highly  degrading  to  a  British  officer.' 

"Didn't  I  lay  about  me  before  they  got 
it  1— -Who's  that  ?— Who's  laughing  there  P 
— Ah,  boys  1  I'm  glad  to  see  you. — How 
are  you  Fred  ? — Well,  Charley,  I've  heard 
of  your  scrape  ;  very  sad  thing  for  so 
young  a  fellow  as  you  are ;  I  don't  think 
you'll  be  broke ;  111  do  what  I  can — I'll 
see  what  I  can  do  with  Picton  ;  we  are 
very  old  friends — were  at  Eton  together." 

"  Man^  thanks,  Major ;  but  I  hear  vour 
own  affairs  are  not  flourishing.  What  s  all 
this  court-martial  about  p  " 

"A  mere  trifle;  some  little  insubordi- 
nation in  the  legion.  Those  Portuguese 
are  sad  dogs.  How  very  good  of  you,  Fred, 
to  think  of  that  little  supper." 

While  the  Major  was  speaking,  his  serv- 
ant, with  a  dexteritv  the  fruit  of  long  hab- 
it, had  garnished  tiie  table  with  the  con- 
tents of  our  baskets,  and  Monsoon,  apolo- 
gizing for  not  putting  on  his  wig,  sat  down 
amount  us  with  a  face  as  cheerful  as 
though  the  floor  was  not  covered  with  the 
charges  of  the  court-martial  to  be  held  on 
him. 

As  we  chatted  away  over  the  campaign 
and  its  chances.  Monsoon  seemed  little  dis- 
posed to  recur  to  his  own  fortunes.  In 
fact,  he  appeared  to  suffer  much  more  from 
what  he  termed  my  unlucky  predicament 
than  from  his  own  mishaps.  At  the  same 
time,  as  the  evening  wore  on,  and  the 
sherry  began  to  tell  upon  him,  his  heart 
expanded  into  its  habitual  moral  tendency, 
and,  by  an  easy  transition,  he  was  led  from 
the  religious  association  of  convents  to  the 
pleasures  of  pillaging  them. 

"  What  wine  they  have  in  their  old 
cellars  I  It's  such  fun  drinking  it  out  of 
great  silver  vessels  as  old  as  Methuselalu 
'  There's  much  treasure  in  the  house  of  the 
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righteous,'  as  David  says  ;  and  any  one 
wno  has  ever  sacked  a  nunnery  knows 
that" 

**  I  should  like  to  have  seen  that  prior 
dancing  the  bolero,"  said  Power. 

*'  Wasn't  it  good,  though  1  He  grew 
iealous  of  me,  for  I  performed  a  hornpipe. 
Very  good  fellow  the  Prior ;  not  like  the 
Alcalde — there  was  no  fun  in  him.  Lord 
bless  him  !  he'll  never  forget  me." 

**  What  did  you  do  with  him,  Major  ?  " 

''Well,  I'll  tell  you;  but  you  mustn't 
let  it  bo  known,  for  I  see  they  have  not  put 
it  in  the  court-martial.  Is  there  no  more 
sherry  there  ?  There,  that  will  do  ;  I'm 
always  contented.  'Better  a  dry  morsel 
with  quietness,'  as  Moses  says.  Ay,  Char- 
ley, never  forget  that  '  a  merry  neart  is 
just  like  medicine.'  Job  found  out  that, 
you  know." 

'*  Well,  but  the  Alcalde,  Major." 

**  Oh !  the  Alcalde,  to  be  sure.  These 
pious  meditations  make  me  forgot  earthly 
matters. 

"This  old  Alcalde  at  Bancs,  I  found 
out,  was  quite  spoiled  by  Lord  Wellington. 
He  used  to  read  all  the  general  orders,  and 
got  an  absurd  notion  in  his  head  that,  be- 
cause we  were  his  allies,  we  were  not  allow- 
ed to  plunder.  Only  think,  he  used  to 
snap  his  fingers  at  Beresford ;  didn't  care 
twopence  about  the  legion ;  and  laughed 
outright  at  Wilson.  So,  when  I  was  order- 
ed down  there,  I  took  another  way  with 
him ;  I  waited  till  nightfall,  ordered  two 
squadrons  to  turn  their  jackets,  and  sent 
forward  one  of  my  aides-deK^tmp  with  a 
few  troopers  to  the  Alcalde's  house.  They 
galloped  into  the  court-yard,  blowing  trum- 
pets and  making  an  infernal  hubbub. 
Down  came  the  Alcalde  in  a  passion. — 
*  Prepare  quarters  quickly,  and  rations  for 
eight  hundred  men.' 

**  *  Who  dares  to  issue  such  an  order  ? ' 
said  he.    . 

"  The  aide-de-camp  whispered  one  word 
in  his  ear,  and  the  ola  fellow  grew  pale  as 
death.  *  Is  he  here  ? — Is  he  coming  ? — Is 
he  coming  ? '  said  he,  trembling  from  head 
to  foot, 

**  I  rode  in  myself  at  this  moment,  look- 
ing thus — 

**  *  Ok  est  U  inalheureux  f '  said  I,  in 
French  ;  you  know  I  speak  French  like 
Portuguese." 

"Devilish  like,  I've  no  doubt,"  muttered 
Power. 

"  *  Pardon,  gracias  eccellenza/*  said  the 
Alcalde,  on  his  knees." 

"  Who  the  deuce  did  he  take  you  for, 
Major  ?  " 

^^You  shall  hear:  jou*l\  never  guess, 


though.  Lord !  I  shall  never  forj^t  it 
He  thought  I  was  Marmont :  my  aide-de- 
camp told  him  so." 

One  loud  burst  of  laughter  interrupted 
the  Major  at  this  moment,  and  it  was  som 
considerable  time  before  he  could  continue 
his  narrative. 

"And  do  you  really  mean,"  said  I, 
'^that  you  personated  the  Duke  de  Ba- 
guse  ?  ''^ 

"  Did  I  not  though  ? — If  you  only  bad 
seen  me  with  a  pair  of  great  moustaches, 
and  a  drawn  sabre  in  my  hand,  pacing  the 
room  up  and  down  in  presence  of  the  as- 
sembled authorities.  Napoleon  himself 
might  have  been  deceived.  My  first  order 
was  to  to  cut  off  all  their  heads ;  but  I  com- 
muted the  sentence  to  a  heavy  fine.  Ah, 
boys  ?  if  they  only  understood  at  head- 
(juarters  how  to  carry  on  a  war  in  the  Pen- 
insula, they'd  never  have  to  grumble  in 
England  about  increased  taxation.  How 
I'd  mulct  the  nunneries  !  How  Fd  grind 
the  corporate  towns  I  How  I'd  inundate 
the  country  with  excheouer  bills  !  I'd  sell 
the  priors  at  so  much  a  nead,  and  put  the 
nuns  up  to  auction  by  the  doeen." 

**  You  sacrilegious  old  villain  1  But 
continue  the  account  of  your  exploits." 

"  Faith,  I  remember  little  more.  After 
dinner,  I  grew  somewhat  mellow,  and  a 
kind  of  moral  bewilderment,  which  usual- 
ly steals  over  me  about  eleven  o'clock,  in- 
duced me  to  invite  the  Alcalde  and  aU  the 
aldermen  to  come  and  sup.  Apparently, 
we  had  a  merry  night  of  it,  and,  when 
morning  broke,  we  were  not  quite  clear  in 
our  intellects.  Hence  came  that  infernal 
procession  ;  for  when  the  Alcalde  rode 
round  the  town  with  a  paj>er  cap,  and  all 
the  aldermen  after  him,  the  inhabitants 
felt  offended,  it  seems,  and  sent  for  a  large 
Guerilla  force,  who  captured  me  and  my 
staff,  after  a  very  vigorous  resistance.  The 
Alcalde  fought  like  a  trump  for  us,  for  I 
promised  to  make  him  Prefect  of  the  Seine; 
but  we  were  overpowered,  disarmed,  and 
carried  off.  The  remainder  you  can  read 
in  the  court-martial,  for  you  may  think 
that,  after  sacking  the  town,  drinking  all 
night,  and  fighting  in  the  morning,  my 
memory  was  none  of  the  clearest." 

<*  Did  you  not  explain  that  you  were  not 
the  Marshal-General  ?  " 

"No,  faith,  I  knew  better  than  that; 
they'd  have  murdered  me,  had  they  known 
their  mistake.  They  brought  me  to  head- 
(juarters,  in  the  hope  of  a  great  reward,  and 
it  was  only  when  they  reached  this  that 
they  found  out  I  was  not  the  Duke  de  Ba- 
guse ;  so  you  see,  boys,  it's  a  very  com- 
plicated business." 
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"  'Gad,  and  so  it  is/'  said  Power,  **  and 
an  awkward  one,  too.'' 

^'  He'll  be  hanged,  as  sare  as  my  name's 
Dennis  I "  vociferated  O'Shaughnessy,  with 
an  enei:]gy  that  made  the  Major  jump  from 
his  chair.     *^  Picton  will  hang  him  I " 

**  I'm  not  afraid,"  said  Monsoon ;  "they 
know  me  so  welL  Lord  bless  you,  Beres- 
ford  couldn't  get  on  without  me  ! " 

"  Well,  Major,"  said  I,  "  in  any  case,  you 
certainly  take  no  gloomy  nor  desponding 
view  of  your  case.' 

"  Not  I,  boy.  You  know  what  Jeremiah 
says, — 'A  merry  heart  is  a  continual 
feast : '  and  so  it  is.  I  may  die  of  reple- 
tion, out  they'll  never  find  me  starved  with 
sorrow." 

"And,  faith,  it's  a  strange  thing  I" 
muttered  O'Shaughnessy,  thinking  aloud  ; 
**  a  most  extraordinary  thing  I  An  honest 
fellow  would  be  sure  to  be  hanged ;  and 
there's  that  old  rogue,  that's  been  melting 
down  more  saints  and  blessed  Virgins  than 
the  whole  army  together,  heUl  escape. 
Ye'llaeehewilll" 

"  There  goes  the  patrol,"  said  Fred ; 
"  we  must  start." 

"  Leave  the  sherry,  boys ;  you'll  be  back 
again.     I'll  have  it  put  up  carefully." 

We  could  scarce  resist  a  roar  of  laughter 
as  we  said  '^  Good-night." 

"Adieu,  Major,"  said  I;  "we  shall 
meet  soon." 

So  saying,  I  followed  Power  and 
O'Shaughnessy  toward   their  quarters. 

"  Maurice  nas  done  it  beautifully  ! " 
said  Power.  "  Pleasant  revelations  the 
old  fellow  will  make  on  the  court-martial^ 
if  he  only  remembers  what  we've  heard  to- 
night !  But  hero  we  are,  Charley ;  so 
good-night ;  and  remember,  you  breakfast 
with  me  to-morrow." 


CHAPTER  XCVL 


TBI  CONnDBfCI. 


"  I  HAVE  changed  the  venue,  Charley," 

id  Power,  as  he  came  into  my  room  the 
following  morning.  "I've  changed  the 
venue,  and  come  to  breakfast  with  you." 

I  could  not  help  smiling,  as  a  certain 
inspicion  crossed  my  mind ;  perceiving 
which,  he  quickly  addfed, 

"  No,  no,  boy  I  I  ^uess  what  you're 
thinking  of.  Fm  not  a  oit  jealous  in  that 
qnarter.  The  fact  is,  you  know  one  can- 
not be  too  guarded." 

^  Nor  too  suspicious  of  one's  friends,  ap- 
pazently." 


I. 


"A  truce  with  Quizzing.  I  say,  have 
you  reported  yourself  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  received  this  moment  a  most 
kind  note  from  the  General.  But  it  ap- 
pears I'm  not  destined  to  have  a  long  so- 
journ amongst  you,  for  I*m  desired  to  iiold 
myself  in  readiness  for  a  journey  this  very 
day." 

"Where  the  deuce  are  they  going  to 
send  you  now  ?  " 

"  I  m  not  certain  of  my  destination.  I 
rather  suspect  there  are  dispatches  for 
Badajos.  Just  tell  Mike  to  get  breakfast, 
and  I'll  join  you  immediately." 

When  I  walked  into  the  little  room 
which  served  as  my  salon,  I  found  Power 
pacing  up  and  down,  appai-ently  wrapt  in 
meditation. 

*  I've  been  thinking,  Charley,"  said  he, 
after  a  pause  of  about  ten  minutes, — ^^  I've 
been  thinking  over  our  adventures  in  Lis- 
bon. Devilish  strange  girl,  that  Senhora ! 
When  you  resigned  in  my  favor,  I  took  it 
for  granted  that  all  difficulty  was  removed. 
Confound  it !  I  no  sooner  began  to  profit 
by  your  absence,  in  pressing  my  suit,  than 
she  turned  short  round,  treated  mo  with 
marked  coldness,  exhibited  a  hundred  will- 
ful and  capricious  fancies,  and  concluded 
one  day  by  quietly  confessing  to  me — you 
were  the  only  man  she  cared  for. " 

"  You  are  not  serious  in  all  this,  Fred  ?  " 
said  I. 

"  Ain't  I,  though,  by  Jove  I  I  wish  to 
Heaven  I  were  not.!  My  dear  Charley,  the 
girl  is  an  inveterate  mrt — a  decided  co- 
quette. Whether  she  has  a  particle  of 
heart  or  not,  I  can't  say ;  but»  certainly, 
her  greatest  pleasure  is  to  trifle  with  that 
of  another.  Some  absurd  suspicion  that 
you  were  in  love  with  Lucy  Dashwood 
piqued  her  vanity,  and  the  anxiety  to  re- 
cover a  lapsing  allegiance  led  her  to  sup- 
pose herself  attached  to  you,  and  made  her 
treat  all  my  advances  with  the  most  frigid 
indifference  or  wayward  caprice  :  the  more 
provoking,"  continued  he,  with  a  kind  of 
bitterness  in  his  tone,  '^as  her  father  was 
disposed  to  take  the  thing  favorably ;  and, 
if  I  must  say  it,  I  felt  devilish  spooney 
about  her  myself. 

"It  was  only  two  days  before  I  left,  that, 
in  a  conversation  with  Don  Emanuel,  he 
consented  to  receive  my  addresses  to  bis 
daughter  on  my  becoming  lieutenant- 
colonel.  I  hastened  back  with  delight  to 
bring  her  the  intelligence,  and  found  her 
with  a  lock  of  hair  on  the  book  before  her. 
over  which  she  was  weeping.  Confound 
me,  if  it  was  not  yours  !  I  don't  know 
what  I  said,  nor  what  she  replied  ;  but^ 
when  we  parted,  it  was  with  a  perfect  un- 
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derstandin^  we  wero  never  to  meet  again. 
Strange  gin  I  She  came  that  evening,  put 
her  arm  within  mine  as  I  was  walking 
alone  in  the  garden,  and,  half  in  jest,  half 
in  earnest,  talked  me  out  of  all  my  suspi- 
cions, and  left  me  fifty  times  more  in  love 
with  her  than  ever.  Egad  I  I  thought  I 
used  to  know  something  about  women,  but 
here  is  a  chapter  I've  yet  to  read.  Come, 
now,  Charley,  be  frank  with  me :  tell  mo 
all  you  know.*' 

**  My  poor  Fred  1  if  you  were  not  head 
and  ears  in  love,  you  would  see  as  plainly 
as  I  do  that  your  affairs  prosper.  And 
after  all,  how  invariable  is  \iy  that  the  man 
who  has  been  the  veriest  flirt  with  women 
— sighing,  serenading,  sonneteering,  fling- 
ing himself  at  the  feet  of  every  pretty  girl 
he  meets  with — should  become  the  most 
thorough  dupe  to  his  own  feelings  when 
his  heart  is  really  touched.  Your  man  of 
eight-and-thirty  is  always  the  greatest  fool 
about  women." 

"  Confound  your  impertinence  1  How 
the  devil  can  a  fellow  with  a  moustache 
not  stronger  than  a  Circassian's  eyebrow 
read  such  a  lecture  iomef" 

**  Just  for  the  very  reason  you've  men- 
tioned. You  glide  into  an  attachment  at 
viy  time  of  life  ;  you  fall  in  love  at  yours" 

**  Yes,"  said  Power,  musingly,  **  there  is 
some  truth  in  tliat.  This  flirting  is  sad 
work.  It  is  just  like  sparring  with  a 
friend ;  you  put  on  the  gloves  m  perfect 
good  humor,  with  the  most  friendly  inten- 
tions of  exchanging  a  few  amicable  blows  ; 
you  find  yourself  insensibly  warm  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  conflict,  and  some  un- 
lucky hard  knock  decides  the  matter,  and 
it  ends  in  a  downright  fight 

**  Few  men,  believe  me,  are  regular  se- 
ducers: and  among  those  who  behave 
'vilely  (as  they  call  it),  three-fourths  of 
the  number  have  been  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning.  You  adventure  upon  love 
as  upon  a  voyage  to  India.  Leaving  the 
cold  northern  latitudes  of  first  acquaint- 
.  ance  behind  you,  you  gradually  gliae  into 
the  warmer  and  more  genial  climate  of  in- 
timacy. Each  day  you  travel  southward 
shortens  the  miles  and  the  hours  of  your 
existence:  so  tranquil  is  the  passage,  and 
so  easy  the  transition,  you  suffer  no  shock 
by  the  change  of  temperature  about  you. 
Happy  were  it  for  us  tiiat,  in  our  courtship 
as  m  our  voyage,  there  were  some  certain 
Bubicon  to  remind  us  of  the  miles  we  have 
journeyed  1  Well  were  it,  if  there  were 
some  meridian  in  love  1" 

*'  I'm  not  sure,  Fred,  that  there  is  not 
that  same  shaving  process  they  practice  on 
tlw  line,  o^^cio^ionalJy  jierformed  for  us  by 


parents  and  guardiaiui  at  home ;  and  Fm 
not  certain  that  the  iron  hoop  of  old  Kep- 
tune  is  not  a  pleasanter  acaaaintanoe  thu 
the  hair-trigger  of  some  indignant  and  fin- 
eating  brother.  But  come,  Fred,  yon  hana 
not  told  me  the  most  important  jkha^ 
How  fare  your  fortunes  now  ?  or,  in  other 
words.  What  are  your  present  prospecti  u 
regards  the  Senhora  ? '' 

'^  What  a  question  to  ask  me !  Why  not 
request  me  to  tell  you  where  Soult  willlfiglit 
us  next,  and  when  Marmont  will  cross  the 
frontier  ?  My  dear  boy,  I  have  not  seen 
her  for  a  wecK,  an  entire  week — seven  foil 
days  and  nights,  each  with  their  twenty- 
four  hours  of  change  and  vacillation." 

''Well,  then,  give  me  the  last  bulletin 
from  the  seat  of  war ;  that  at  least  yon  can 
do.     Tell  me  how  you  parted." 

^'  Strangely  enough.  You  must  know 
wo  had  a  grand  dinner  at  the  villa  the  diy 
before  I  left ;  and  when  wc  adjourned  for 
our  coffee  to  the  garden,  my  spirits  were 
at  the  top  of  their  bent  Inez  never  look* 
ed  so  beautiful — never  was  one-half  so  gra- 
cious ;  and,  as  she  leaned  upon  my  arm, 
instead  of  following  the  others  toward  the 
little  summer-house,  I  turned,  as  if  inad- 
vertently, into  a  narrow  dark  alley  that 
skirts  the  lake." 

*'  I  know  it  well ;  continue." 

Power  reddened  slightly ;  and  went  on : 

*^  *  Why  are  we  taking  this  path  ?'  said 
Donna  Inez  ;  '  this  is,  surely,  not  a  short 
way  ?' 

"  *  Oh  I  I — wished  to  make  my  adienx 
to  my  old  friends  the  swans.  You  know  I 
go  to-morrow.' 

'*'Ahl  that's  true,'  added  she.  Td 
quite  forgotten  it' 

''This  speech  was  not  vervencouragbg; 
but,  as  I  felt  myself  in  for  the  battle,  I  wai 
not  going  to  retreat  at  the  skirmish.  'Now 
or  never,'  thought  I.  I'll  not  tell  w 
what  I  said.  I  couldn't,  if  I  would,  ft  is 
only  with  a  pretty  woman  upon  one's  arm- 
it  IS  only  when  stealing  a  glance  at  her 
bright  eves,  as  you  bend  heyond  the  border 
of  her  bonnet — that  you  know  what  it  i« 
to  be  eloouent  Watching  the  changeful 
color  of  her  cheek  with  a  more  amdoni 
heart  than  ever  did  mariner  gaze  upon  the 
fitful  sky  above  him,  you  pour  out  your 
whole  soul  in  love  ;  you  leave  no  time  for 
doubt,  you  leave  no  space  for  reply ;  the 
difficulties  that  shoot  across  her  mind  yon 
reply  to  ere  she  is  well  conscious  of  them ; 
and  when  you  feel  her  hand  tremble,  or  see 
her  eyelid  fall,  Uke  tho  leader  of  a  storm- 
ing party,  when  the  guns  slacken  in  their 
fire,  yon  spring  boldly  forward  in  the 
breach,  and,  blind  to  every  danger  around 
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jon,  msh  madlj  on,  and  plant,  j-oar  stoud- 
ard  upon  the  walls." 

"  Ihope  yoii  allow  the  Tanqnished  the 
honors  of  war,"  eaid  I,  interrupting. 

Without  noticing  my  observation,  he 
continaed  : 

"  I  waa  on  my  knee  before  her,  her  hand 
pasBively  resting  in  minct  her  eyes  hont 
uyon  me  softly  and  tearfully — " 

"  The  game  waa  your  own,  in  fact." 

"  Yoa  ahall  bear." 

"  '  Have  we  stood  long  enoagh  thns,  Sen- 
horP'aaid  shejbursting  Into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

"I  sprang  to  my  Tegs  in  anger  and  in- 
dignation. 

"  TheTe,don't  be  passionate ;  it  is  so  tirc- 
•ome.     What  do  yon  call  that  tree  there  i" 

"  '  It  is  a  tulip-tree,'  said  I,  coldly. 

"  *  Then,  to  put  yonr  gallantry  to  the 
teat,  do  climh  np  there  and  pluck  me  that 
flower.  No,  the  far  one.  If  you  fall  into 
the  lake  and  are  drowned,  why;,  it  would 
pnt  an  end  to  thii  foolish  interview.' 

"  'And  if  not  ?'  said  L 

"  '  Oh,  then  I  shall  take  twelve  hours  to 
eoniider  of  it ;  and,  if  my  decision  bo  in 

or  favor,  I'll  give  you  the  flower  ere  you 

ive  to-morrow.' 

"  It's  somewhat  about  thirty  years  since 
I  went  bird-nesting — and,  hang  me,  if  a 
tight  jacket  and  spurs  are  the  beat  equip- 
ment for  climbing  a  tree ! — ^bnt  up  I  went, 
and,  amid  a  runnrng  fire  of  laughter  and 
qaizzing,  reached  the  branch,  and  brought 
it  down  safely. 

"  Inez  took  especial  care  to  avoid  mo  the 
test  of  the  evening.  We  did  not  meet 
nntil  breakfast  the  following  morning,     I 

EEFceived  then  that  she  wore  the  flower  in 
sr  belt ;  but,  alas  I  I  knew  her  too  well 
to  augur  favorably  from  that ;  befiides  that, 
instead  of  any  trace  of  sorrow  or  depression 
at  my  approaching  departure,  she  was  in 
highBpirita,andthehfeof  the  party.  'How 
eaii  I  manage  to  speak  with  her?'  said  I  to 
myself;  *  but  one  word — I  already  anticipate 
what  it  must  be;  but  let  the  blow  fall~ 
loything  is  better  than  this  uncertainty.* 

"  '  The  General  and  the  staff  have  passed 
the  gate,  sir,'  said  my  servant  at  this  mo- 
meat. 

" '  Are  mj  horses  ready  ? ' 

'"At  the  door,  sir;  and  the  baggage 
gone  forward.' 

"  I  K^re  Ine*  one  look — 

'"Did  yon  say  more  coflee  ?'  said  she, 
nniling. 

"  I  Doved  coldly,  and  rose  from  the 
table.  They  all  assembled  upon  the  ter- 
nce  to  see  me  ride  away. 

" '  Yonll  let  U4  hear  from  yon,'  said 
Don  EmanneL 


"  'And  pray  don't  forget  the  letter  to 
my  brother,'  cried  old  Madame  Forjos. 

"Twenty  similar  injunctions  burst  from 
the  party,  out  not  a  word  said  Inez. 

"  '  Adieu,  then  ! '  said  I.     *  Farewell ! ' 

"  '  Adios  I  Go  with  God  ! '  chorused  the 
party. 

" 'Good-by,  Senhora,'  said  I.  'Have 
yw,  nothing  to  tell  me  ore  we  part  ?' 

"  'Kot  that  I  remember,'  said  she,  care- 
lessly.    '  I  hope  you'll  have  good  weather,' 

"  'There  is  a  storm  threatening,*  said  I, 
gloomily. 

" '  Well  I  a  soldier  cares  little  for  a  wet 
jacket.' 

"'Adieut'  said  I,  eharply,  darting  at 
her  a  look  that  spoke  my  meaning. 

"  '  Farewell ! '  repeated  she,  conrteaying 
slightly,  and  giving  one  of  her  sffeetest 
smiles. 

*'I  drove  the  spurs  into  my  horse's 
flanks,  but  holding  nim  firmly  on  the  curb 
at  the  same  moment ;  instead  of  dashing 
forward,  he  bounded  madly  in  the  air. 

"'What  a  pretty  creature  I'  said  she, 
OS  she  turned  toward  the  house ;  then, 
stopping  carelessly,  she  looked  round  : 

"  '  Should  you  like  this  bouquet  V 

"  Before  I  conld  reply,  she  disengaged 
it  from  her  belt,  and  ttirew  it  toward  me. 
The  door  closed  behind  her  ae  she  spoke ; 
I  galloped  on  to  overtake  the  staff — et  voila 
tout.  Aow,  Charley,  read  my  fate  for  me, 
and  tell  me  what  this  portends." 

"I  confess  I  only  me  one  thing  certain 
in  the  whole." 

"  And  that  is  ?  "  said  Power. 

"That  Master  Fred  Power  is  more  ir- 
retrievably in  love  than  any  gentleman  on 
full  pay  I  ever  met  with." 

"  By  Jove !  I  half  fear  as  much !  Is 
that  orderly  waiting  for  you,  Charley  ? 
Who  do  yoa  want,  my  man  ?" 

"  Captain  O'Malley,  sir.  General  Crau- 
furd  desires  to  see  you  at  bead-quarters 
immediately." 

"  Come,  Charley,  I'm  going  toward 
Fuentes.  Take  your  cap :  we'll  walk 
down  together." 

So  saying,  we  cantered  toward  the  vil- 
lage, where  we  separated — Power  to  join 
some  Fourteenth  men  stationed  there  on 
duty,  and  I  to  the  General's  quarters  to 
receive  my  orders. 


CHAPTER  XCVII. 

THB    CAHTOiniBlIT. 

Soos  after  this  the  army  broke  up  from 
Caja,  and  went  into  cantonments  along  the 
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Tagas,  the  head-quarters  being  at  Port- 
alegre  ;  "^e  were  here  joined  by  four  regi- 
ments of  infantry  fately  arriTea  from  Eng- 
land, and  the  12th  liiffht  Dragoons.  I 
shall  not  readily  forget  the  first  impression 
created  amon^  our  reinforcements  by  the 
habits  of  our  life  at  this  period. 

Brimful  of  expectation^  they  had  landed 
at  Lisbon ;  their  minds  filled  with  all  the 
glorious  expectancy  of  a  brilliant  campaign, 
siegesy  storming,  and  battle-fields  noated 
be£)re  their  excited  imagination.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  they  reached  the  camp, 
when  these  illusions  were  dissipated. 
Breakfasts,  dinners,  private  theatricals, 
pigeon  matches,  formed  our  daily  occupa- 
tion. Lord  Wellington's  hounds  threw  off 
regularly  twice  a  week,  and  here  might  be 
seen  every  imaginable  species  of  equip- 
ment, from  the  artillery  officer,  mounted  on 
his  heavy  troop  horse,  to  the  infantry  sub- 
altern, on  a  Spanish  jennet.  Never  was 
anything  more  ludicrous  than  our  turnout. 
Every  quadruped  in  the  army  was  put  into 
requisition ;  and  even  those  who  rolled  not 
from  their  saddles  from  sheer  necessity, 
were  most  likely  to  do  so  from  laughing  at 
their  neighbors.  The  pace  may  not  have 
equaled  Melton,  nor  the  fences  have  been 
as  stubborn  as  in  Leicestershire,  but  I'll  be 
sworn  there  was  more  laughter,  more  fun, 
and  more  merriment,  in  one  day  with 
us,  than  in  a  whole  season  with  the  best 
organized  pack  in  England.  With  a  lively 
trust  that  the  country  was  open  and  the 
leaps  easy,  every  man  took  the  field ;  in- 
deed, the  only  anxiety  evinced  at  all,  was 
to  appear  at  the  meet  in  something  like 
jockey  fashion,  and  I  must  confess  that 
this  feeling  was  particularly  conspicuous 
among  the  infantry.  Happy  tiie  man  whoso 
kit  boasted  a  pair  of  cords,  or  buckskins  ; 
thrice  happy  ho  who  sported  a  pair  of  tops. 
I  myself  was  in  that  enviable  position,  and 
well  remember  with  what  pride  of  heart  I 
cantered  up  to  cover  in  all  the  superior  iclat 
of  my  costume,  though,  if  truth  were  to  be 
spoken,  I  doubt  if  I  should  have  passed 
muster  amons  my  friends  of  the  "  Blazers." 
A  round  cavalry  jacket,  and  a  foraging  cap 
with  a  hanging  tassel,  were  the  strange  ac- 
companiments of  my  more  befitting  nether 
garments.  Whatever  our  costumes,  the 
scene  was  a  most  animated  one.  Here, 
the  shell-jacket  of  a  heavy  dragoon  was  seen 
storming  the  fence  of  a  vineyard  ;  there, 
the  dark  green  of  a  rifleman  was  going  the 

f)ace  over  the  plain.  The  unsportsman- 
ike  figure  of  a  staff  officer  might  be  ob- 
served emerging  from  a  drain,  while  some 
neck-or-nothmg  Irishman,  with  light  infan- 
try wings,  was  flying  at  every  fence  before 


him,  and  overturning  all  in  his  way.  Tbd 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  service  prevail- 
ed not  here  ;  the  starred  and  garterod  gen- 
eral, the  plumed  and  aieailletted  colonel 
obtained  but  little  deference,  and  leas 
mercy,  from  his  more  humble  snbalteriL 
In  fact,  I  am  half  disposed  to  think  that 
many  an  old  grudge  of  rigid  discipline,  <nr 
severe  duty,  met  with  its  retribution  here. 
More  than  once  have  I  heard  the  muttered 
sentences  around  me  which  boded  like 
this : 

**  Go  the  pace,  Harry  I  never  flinch  it  I 
There's  old  Colquhoun — ^tuke  him  in  the 
haunches — roll  him  over  1 " 

"  See  here,  boys — watch  how  Fll  scatter 
the  staff — ^beg  your  pardon,  General,  hope  I 
haven't  hurt  you.  Turn  about — fair  play 
— ^I  have  taught  yott  to  tdce  up  a  position 
now.'* 

I  need  scarcely  say  there  was  one  whose 
person  was  sacred  irom  all  such  attacks ; 
ne  was  well  mounted  upon  a  strong  half- 
bred  horse  ;  rode  always  foremost,  follow- 
ing the  hounds  with  the  same  steady  perti- 
nacity with  which  he  would  have  followed 
the  enemy ;  his  compressed  lip  rarely  open- 
ing for  a  laugh,  when  even  tne  most  ludi* 
crous  misadventure  was  enacting  before 
him;  and  when,  by  chance,  ho  would  give 
way,  the  short  ha  I  ha  I  was  over  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  the  cold  stern  features  were  ai 
fixed  and  impassive  as  before. 

All  the  excitement,  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  bunting-field,  seemed  powerless  to  turn 
his  mind  from  the  preoccupation  which  the 
mighty  interests  he  presided  over,  exacted. 
I  remember  once  an  incident  which,  how- 
ever trivial  in  itself,  is  worth  recording,  ai 
illustrative  of  what  I  mean.  We  were  go- 
ing along  at  a  topping  pace,  the  hounds,  a 
few  fields  in  advance,  were  hidden  from  our 
view  by  a  small  beech  copse ;  the  party  con- 
sisted of  not  more  than  six  persons,  one  of 
whom  was  Lord  Wellington  himself.  Onr 
run  had  been  a  splendid  one,  and,  as  we 
were  pursuing  the  fox  to  earth,  every  man 
of  us  pushed  nis  horse  to  his  full  stride  in 
the  hot  enthusiasm  of  such  a  moment. 

**  This  way,  my  Lord — ^this  way,"  said 
Colonel  Conyers,  an  old  Melton  man,  who 
led  the  way.  "  The  hounds  are  in  the  val- 
ley— keep  to  the  left."  As  no  reply  wa3 
made,  after  a  few  moments' pause,  Conyen 
repeated  his  admonition,  '^  Yon  are wron^, 
my  Lord,  the  hounds  are  hunting  yonder. ' 

"  I  know  it  I "  was  the  brief  answer, 
given  with  a  shortness  that  almost  sarored 
of  asperity  ;  for  a  second  or  two  not  a  word 
was  spoken. 

**  How  far  is  Niza,  (Gordon  f  inquired 
Lord  Wellington. 
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''  About  five  leagaeSi  my  Lord/'  replied 
the  astonished  aide-de-camp. 

"That's  the  direction,  is  it  not  ?" 

"Yes,  my  Lord." 

'^  Let's  go  OTer  and  inspect  the  wound- 
ed." 

No  more  was  said,  and  before  a  second 
was  ffiyen  for  consideration,  away  went  his 
Iior£lup^  followed  by  his  aide-de-camp, 
his  pace  the  same  stretching  gallop,  and 
apparently  feeling  as  much  excitement,  as 
he  dashed  onward  toward  the  hospital,  as 
though  following  in  all  the  headlong  en- 
thusiasm of  a  fox  chase. 

Thus  passed  our  summer ;  a  life  of  hap- 
py ease  and  recreation  succeeding  to  the 
harassing  fatigues  and  severe  privations  of 
the  preceding  campaign.  Such  are  the 
lights  and  shiMlows  of  a  soldier's  life ;  such 
the  checkered  surface  of  his  fortunes ;  con- 
stituting by  their  very  change  that  buoy- 
ant temperament,  that  happy  indifference, 
which  enables  him  to  derive  its  full  en- 
joyment from  each  passing  incident  of  his 
career. 

While  thus  we  indulged  in  all  the  fasci- 
nations  of  a  life  of  pleasure,  the  rigid  dis- 
cipline of  the  army  was  never  for  a  moment 
forgotten :  reviews,  parades,  and  inspec- 
tions were  of  daily  occurrence,  and  even 
a  supeidScial  observer  could  not  fail  to 
detect  that  under  this  apparent  devotion 
to  amusement  and  enjoyment,  our  Com- 
mander-in-Chief concealed  a  deep  stroke 
of  his  policy. 

The  spirits  of  both  men  and  officers, 
broken  in  spite  of  their  successes  by  the 
incessant  privations  thev  had  endured,  im- 
peratively demanded  this  period  of  rest 
and  repose«  The  infantry,  many  of  whom 
had  served  in  the  ill-fated  campaign  of 
Walcheren,  were  still  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  the  intermittent  fever.  The 
cavalry,  from  deficient  forage,  severe 
marches,  and  unremitting  service,  were  in 
irreat  part  unfit  for  duty.  To  take  the 
field  under  circumstances  like  these  was 
therefore  impossible  ;  and,  with  the  double 
object  of  restoring  their  wonted  spirit  to 
his  troops,  and  checking  the  ravages  which 
sickness  and  the  casualties  of  war  had 
made  within  his  ranks,  Lord  Wellington 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  the  enemy's 
inaction  to  take  up  his  present  position  on 
theTagus. 

Meanwhile  that  we  enjoyed  all  the  plea- 
sures of  a  country  life,  enhanced  tenfold 
by  daily  association  with  gay  and  cheerful 
companions,  the  master-mind,  whose  reach 
extended  from  the  profoundest  calcula- 
tions of  stratejp[y  to  the  minutest  details  of 
military  organization,  was  never  idle.  Fore- 


seeing that  a  period  of  inaction,  like  the 
present,  must  only  be  like  the  solemfl  calm 
that  preludes  the  storm,  he  prepared  for 
the  future  by  those  bold  conceptions  and 
unrivaled  combinations  which  were  to 
guide  him  through  many  a  field  of  battle 
and  of  danger,  to  end  his  career  of  glory  in 
the  liberation  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  failure  of  the  attack  upon  Badajos 
had  neither  damped  his  ardor  nor  changed 
his  views ;  and  he  proceeded  to  the  invest- 
ment of  Ciudad  Kodrigo  with  the  same 
intense  determination  of  uprooting  the 
French  occupation  in  Spain,  by  destroying 
their  strongholds  and  cutting  off  their  re- 
sources. Carrying  aggressive  war  in  one 
hand,  he  turned  the  other  toward  the 
maintenance  of  those  defenses  which,  in 
the  event  of  disaster  or  defeat,  must  prove 
tlie  refuge  of  the  army. 

To  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  he  once 
more  directed  his  attention.  Engineer  offi- 
cers were  dispatched  thither ;  the  fortresses 
were  put  into  repair;  the  oridges  broken 
or  injured  during  the  French  invasion 
were  restored  ;  the  batteries  upon  the  Ta- 
gus  were  rendered  more  effective,  and  fur- 
naces for  heating  shot  were  added  to  them. 

The  inactivity  and  apathv  of  the  Portu- 
guese government  but  ill  corresponded 
with  his  unwearied  exertions ;  and,  despite 
of  continual  remonstrances  and  unceasing 
representations,  the  bridges  over  the  Leira 
and  Alva  were  left  unrepaired,  and  the 
roads  leading  to  them,  so  oroken  as  to  be 
almost  impassable,  might  seriously  have 
endangered  the  retreat  of  the  army,  should 
such  a  movement  be  deemed  necessary. 

It  was  in  the  first  week  of  September  I 
was  sent  with  dispatches  for  the  engineer 
officer  in  command  at  the  lines,  and, 
during  the  fortnight  of  my  absence,  was 
enabled  for  the  first  time  to  exam- 
ine those  extraordinary  defenses  which, 
for  the  space  of  thirty  miles,  extended 
over  a  country  undulating  in  hill  and  val- 
ley, and  presenting,  by  a  succession  of 
natural  ana  artificial  resources,  the  strong- 
est and  most  impregnable  barrier  that  has 
ever  been  presented  against  the  advance  of 
a  conquering  army. 


CHAPTER  XCVIIL 

MICKBT  FBEE*S  ADVENTURE. 

When  I  returned  to  the  camp,  I  found 
the  greatest  excitement  prevailing  on  all 
sides.  Each  day  brought  in  fresh  rumors 
that  Marmont   was  advancing  in  force; 
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that  ^xty  thonsand  Frenchmen  were  in 
full  march  npon  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  to  raise 
the  blockade,  and  renew  the  invasion  of 
Portugal.  Intercepted  letters  corroborated 
these  reports  ;  and  the  Guerillas  who  joined 
us  spoke  of  large  convoys  which  they  had 
seen  upon  the  roads  from  Salamanca  and 
Tamanes. 

Except  the  light  division,  which,  under 
the  command  of  Craufurd,  were  posted 
upon  the  right  of  the  Aguada,  the  whole 
01  our  army  occupied  the  country  from  El 
Bodon  to  Gal  legos ;  the  fourth  division 
being  stationed  at  Fuente  Guenaldo,  where 
some  intrenchmcnts  had  been  hastily 
thrown  up. 

To  this  position  Lord  Wellington  re- 
solved upon  retreating,  as  affording  points 
of  greater  strength  and  more  capability  of 
defense  than  the  other  line  of  road,  which 
led  by  Almeida  upon  the  Coa.  Of  the  en- 
emy's intentions  we  were  not  long  to  re- 
main in  doubt ;  for,  on  the  morning  of 
the  24th,  a  strong  body  was  seen  descend- 
ing from  the  pass  above  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
and  cautiously  reconnoitering  the  banks  of 
the  Aguada.  Far  in  the  distance  a  count- 
less train  of  wagons,  bullock-cars,  and 
loaded  mules  were  seen  winding  their  slow 
length  along,  accompanied  by  several 
squadrons  of  dragoons. 

Their  progress  was  slow,  but,  as  evening 
fell,  they  entered  the  gales  of  the  fortress  ; 
and  the  cheering  of  the  garrison  mixing 
with  the  strains  of  martial  music,  faint 
from  distance,  reached  us  where  we  lay 
upon  the  far-off  heights  of  El  Bodon.  So 
lonff  as  the  light  lasted,  we  could  perceive 
fresh  troops  arriving ;  and  even  wnen  the 
darkness  came  on,  we  could  detect  the  po- 
sition of  the  reinforcing  columns  by  the 
bright  watch-fires  which  gleamed  along 
the  plain. 

B^  daybreak  wo  were  under  arms, 
anxiously  watching  for  the  intentions  of 
our  enemy,  which  soon  became  no  longer 
dubious.  Twenty-five  squadrons  of  caval- 
ry, supported  by  a  whole  division  of  infan- 
try, were  seen  to  defile  along  the  great  road 
from  Ciudad  Rodrigo  to  Guenaldo.  Ano- 
ther column,  eouall^  numerous,  marched 
straight  upon  Lspeja :  nothing  could  be 
more  beautiful,  nothing  more  martial, 
than  their  appearance ;  emerging  from  a 
close  mountain  gorge,  they  wound  along 
the  narrow  road,  and  appeared  upon  tlie 
bridge  of  the  Aguada,  just  as  the  morning 
sun  was  bursting  forth  ;  liis  bright  beams 
tipping  the  polished  cuirassiers  and  their 
glittering  equipments,  they  shone  in  their 
panoply  Tike  tne  gay  troop  of  some  ancient 
tournament.     The  lancers  of  Berg,  distin- 


guished by  their  scarlet  dolmans  and  gor- 
geous trappings,  were  followed  by  the 
Cuirassiers  of  the  Guard,  who  again  were 
succeeded  by  the  chasseurs  A  cA&val,  their 
bright  steel  helmets  and  light-blue  uni- 
forms, their  floating  plumes  and  dappled 
chargers,  looking  the  very  beau  ideal  of 
light  horsemen ;  behind,  the  dark  masses 
of  the  infantry  pressed  forward,  and  d^ 
ployed  into  the  plain,  while,  bringing  up 
the  rear,  the  rolling  din,  like  distant  thun- 
der, announced  the  *' dread  artillery." 

On  they  came,  the  seemingly  intermina- 
ble line  converging  on  to  that  one  spot 
upon  whose  summit  now  we  assemblca  a 
force  of  scarcely  ten  thousand  bayonets. 

While  this  brilliant  panorama  was  pass- 
ing before  our  eyes,  we  ourselves  were  not 
idle.  Orders  had  been  sent  to  Picton  to 
come  up  from  the  left  with  his  division. 
Alton's  cavalry  and  a  brigade  of  artillery 
were  sent  to  the  front,  and  every  prepara^ 
tion  which  the  nature  of  the  ground  aamit- 
ted  was  made  to  resist  the  advance  of  the 
enemy.  While  these  movements  on  either 
side  occupied  some  hours,  the  scene  was 
every  moment  increasing  in  interest.  The 
large  body  of  cavalry  was  now  seen  forroinij 
into  columns  of  attack.  Nine  battalions  ot 
infantry  moved  up  to  their  support,  and, 
forming  into  columns,  echelons,  and 
squares,  perf onned  before  us  all  the  maneu- 
vers of  a  review  with  the  most  admirable 
precision  and  rapidity ;  but  from  these  onr 
attention  was  soon  taken  bv  a  brilliant  (lis- 
play  upon  our  left.  Hero,  emerging  from 
the  wood  which  flanked  the  Aguada,  were 
now  to  be  seen  the  gorgeous  staff  of  Mar- 
mont  himself.  Advancing  at  a  walk,  they 
came  forward  amid  the  vivas  of  the  assem- 
bled thousands,  burning  with  ardor  and 
thirsting  for  victory,  lor  a  moment,  as  I 
looked,  1  could  detect  the  Marshal  himself^ 
as,  holding  his  plumed  hat  above  his  head, 
he  returned  the  salute  of  a  lancer  regiment 
who  proudly  waved  their  banners  as  he 
passed  ;  but,  hark  !  what  are  those  clang- 
ing sounds,  which,  rising  high  above  the 
rest,  seem  like  the  war-cry  of  a  warrior  ? 

*^  I  can't  mistake  those  tones,"  said  a 
bronzed  old  veteran  beside  mo  ;  "  those  are 
the  brass  bands  of  the  Imperial  Guard. 
Can  Napoleon  be  there  ?  See !  there  thev 
come."  As  he  spoke,  the  head  of  a  col- 
umn emerged  from  the  wood,  and,  deploy- 
ing as  they  came,  poured  into  the  plain. 
For  above  an  hour  that  mighty  tide  flowed 
on,  and  before  noon  a  force  of  sixty  thou- 
sand men  was  collected  in  the  space  be- 
neath us. 

I  was  not  lon^  to  remain  an  unocenpied 
spectator  of  this  brilliant  display,  for  I 
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soon  received  orders  to  move  down  with 
mj  squadron  to  the  support  of  the  11th 
Light  Dragoons,  who  were  posted  at  the 
hase  of  the  liill.  The  order  at  the  moment 
was  anything  but  affreeaUe^  for  I  was 
mounted  upon  a  hack  pony,  on  which  I 
had  ridden  over  from  Oraufurd's  division 
early  in  the>raoming>  and,  suspecting  that 
there  might  be  some  hot  work  during  the 
day,  had  ordered  Mike  to  follow  with  my 
horse.  There  was  no  time,  however,  for 
hesitation,  and  I  moved  my  men  down  the 
slope  in  the  direction  of  the  skirmishers* 

The  position  we  occupied  was  singularly 
favorable :  our  flanks  aefended  on  either 
side  b^  brushwood,  we  could  only  be  as- 
sailed in  front  ^  and  here,  notwithstanding 
our  vast  inferiority  of  force,  we  steadily 
awaited  the  attack.  As  I  rode  from  out 
the  thick  wood,  I  could  not  help  feeling 
surprised  at  the  sounds  which  greeted  me. 
Instead  of  the  usual  low  and  murmuring 
tones — the  muttered  sentences  which  pre* 
cede  a  cavidry  advance — a  roar  of  laugnter 
shook  the  entire  division,  while  excmma- 
tions  burst  from  every  side  around  me : 
"  Look  at  him  now  I  *'  "  They  have  him  I 
— ^by  Heavens,  they  have  him!"  **Well 
done !— well  donei"  **How  the  fellow 
rideB4"  "  He's  hit !— he's  hit ! "  **No, 
no!"    "Is  he  down?"    "He's  down  1" 

A  load  cheer  rent  the  air  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  I  reached  the  front  in  time  to 
learn  the  reason  of  all  this  excitement. 
In  the  wide  i>lain  before  me  a  horseman 
was  seen,  having  passed  the  ford  of  the 
Agnada,  to  advance  at  the  top  of  his  speed 
toward  the  British  lines.  As  he  came 
nearer,  it  was  perceived  that  he  was  ac- 
companied b/  a  led  horse,  and,  apparently 
with  total  disregard  of  the  presence  of  an 
enemy,  rode  boldly  and  carelessly  forward. 
Behind  him  rode  thi-ee  lancers,  their  lances 
couched,  their  horses  at  speed :  the  pace 
was  tremendous,  and  the  excitement  in- 
tense ;  for  sometimes,  as  the  leading  horse- 
man <kE  the  nursuit  neared  the  fugitive,  he 
would  bena  suddenly  upon  the  saddle, 
and,  swerving  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
totally  evade  him,  while  Sjzain,  at  others, 
with  a  loud  cry  of  bold  denance,  rising  in 
his  stirrups,  he  would  press  on,  and,  with 
a  shake  of  his  bridle  that  bespoke  the 
jockeVy  almost  distance  the  enemv. 

"That  must  be  your  fellow,  O'Malley; 
that  must  be  your  Irish  groom,"  cried  a 
brother  oflBcer,  There  could  be  no  doubt 
of  it.     It  was  Hike  himself. 

"I'll  be  hanired  if  he's  not  playing  with 
them  I "  said  Baker.  "  Look  at  the  vil- 
lain I  He's  holding  in  :  that's  more  than 
the  Frenchmen  are  doing.    Look  I  look  at 


the  fellow  on  the  ^y  horse  I  he  has  flung 
his  trumpet  to  his  back,  and  drawn  his 
sabre." 

A  loud  cheer  burst  from  the  French 
lines  :  the  trumpeter  was  gaining  at  every 
stride.  Mike  had  got  into  deep  grouna, 
and  the  horses  would  not  keep  toother. 
"Let  the  brown  horse  go  !  let  him  go, 
man  ! "  shouted  the  dragoons,  while  I 
re-echoed  the  cry  with  my  utmost  might. 
But  not  so  ;  Mike  held  firmly  on,  and, 
spurring  madly,  he  lifted  his  horse  at  each 
stride,  turning,  from  to  time,  a  glance  at 
his  pursuer.  A  shout  of  triumph  rose 
from  the  French  side ;  the  trumpeter  was 
beside  him ;  his  arm  was  uplifted ;  the 
sabre  above  his  head.  A  yell  broke  from 
the  British,  and  with  difiiculty  could  the 
squadron  be  restrained.  For  above  a 
minute  the  horses  went  side  by  side,  but 
the  Frenchman  delayed  his  stroke  until  he 
could  get  a  little  in  the  front.  My  excite- 
ment nad  rendered  me  speechless ;  if  a 
word  could  have  saved  my  poor  fellow,  I 
could  not  have  spoken.  A  mist  seemed  to 
gather  across  my  eyes,  and  the  whole  plain, 
and  its  peopled  thousands,  danced  before 
my  eyes. 

"He's  downl"  "He's  down,  by  Hear 
yens  1 "  "  No  I  no  !  no ! "  "  Look  there— 
nobly  done  ! "  "  Gallant  fellow  I "  "  He 
has  him  !  he  has  him,  by^- 1 "  A  cheer 
that  rent  the  very  air  above  us  broke  from 
the  squadrons,  and  Mike  galloped  in 
amongst  us,  holding  the  Frenchman  by  the 
throat  with  one  hand ;  the  bridle  of  his 
horse  he  firmly  grasped  with  his  own  in 
the  other. 

"How  was  it?  how  did  he  do  it?" 
cried  L 

"  He  broke  his  sword-arm  with  a  blow, 
and  the  Frenchman's  sabre  fell  to  the 
earth." 

^  Here  he  is.  Mister  Charles ;  and, 
musha,  but  it's  trouble  he  save  me  to 
catch  him  !  And  I  hope  your  honor  won't 
be  displeased  at  me  losing  the  brown  horse. 
I  was  obliged  to  let  him  go  when  the  thief 
closed  on  me ;  but,  sure,  there  he  is  I 
May  I  never  I  if  he's  not  galloping  into 
the  lines  by  himself."  As  ne  spoke,  my 
brown  charger  came  cantering  up  to  the 
sc^uadrons,  and  took  his  place  in  the  line 
with  the  rest. 

I  had  scarcely  time  to  mount  my  horse, 
amid  a  buzz  of  congratulations,  when  our 
squadron  was  order^  to  the  front.  Mixed 
up  with  detachments  from  the  Eleventh 
and  Sixteenth,  wc  continued  to  resist  the 
enemy  for  above  two  hours. 

Our  charges  were  quick,  sharp,  and  sue* 
cessive,  pouring  in  our  numbers  wherever 
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the  enemy  tippeftred  for  a  moment  to  be 
broken^  and  then  retreating  under  cover  of 
our  infantry  when  the  opposing  caTalry 
came  down  upon  na  in  overwhelming 
numbers. 

Nothing  could  be  more  perfect  than  the 
manner  in  which  the  different  troops  re- 
lieved each  other  during  this  part  of  the 
day.  When  the  French  squadrons  ad* 
vanced,  ours  met  them  as  boldly.  When 
the  ground  became  no  longer  tenable,  we 
broke  and  fell  back,  and  me  bayonets  of 
the  infantry  arrested  their  progress.  If 
the  cavalry  pressed  heavily  upon  the 
squares,  ours  came  up  to  the  relief,  and,  as 
they  were  beaten  back,  the  artillery  opened 
upon  them  with  an  avalanche  of  grape- 
shot. 

I  have  seen  many  battles  of  greater  du- 
ration, and  more  im])ortant  in  result, — 
many  there  have  been,  in  which  more  tactic 
was  displayed,  and  greater  combinations 
called  forth, — ^but  never  did  I  witness  a 
more  desperate  hand  to  hand  conflict  than 
on  the  heights  of  El  Bodon. 

Baffled  by  our  resistance,  Montbrun  ad- 
vanced with  the  Cuirassiers  of  the  Guard. 
Riding  down  our  advanced  squadrons,  they 
poured  upon  us  like  some  mighty  river, 
overwhelming  all  before  it,  and  charged, 
cheering,  up  the  heights.  Our  brave  troop- 
ers were  thrown  back  upon  the  artillery, 
and  many  of  them  cut  down  beside  the 
guns.  The  artillerymen  and  the  drivers 
shared  the  same  fate,  and  the  cannon  were 
captured.  A  cheer  of  exultation  burst 
from  the  French,  and  their  tnvM  rent  the 
air.  Their  exultation  was  short-lived,  and 
that  cheer  their  deatli-cry;  for  the  5th 
Foot,  who  had  hitherto  lain  concealed  in 
the  grass,  sprang  madly  to  their  feet,  their 
gallant  Major  Bidge  at  their  head.  With 
a  yell  of  vengeance  they  rushed  upon  the 
foe  ;  the  glistening  bayonets  glanced  amid 
the  cavalry  of  the  French  ;  the  troops 
pressed  hotly  home ;  and,  while  the  cuiras- 
siers were  driven  down  the  hill,  the  guns 
were  recaptured,  limbered  up,  and  brought 
away.  Tnis  brilliant  charge  was  the  nrst 
recorded  instance  of  cavalry  being  assailed 
by  infantry  in  line. 

But  the  hill  could  no  longer  be  held ; 
the  French  were  advancing  on  either  flank ; 
overwhelming  numbers  pressed  upon  the 
front,  and  retreat  was  unavoidable.  The 
cavalry  were  ordered  to  the  rear,  and 
Picton's  division,  throwing  themselves  in- 
to squares,  covered  the  retreating  move- 
ment 

The  French  dragoons  bore  down  upon 
every  face  of  those  devoted  battalions  ; 
the  shouts  of  triumph  cheered  them  as  the 


earth  trembled  beneath  their  chai^ ;  but 
the  British  infantry,  reserving  their  fire 
until  the  sabres  clanked  with  the  bayonet, 
poured  in  a  shattering  volley,  and  the  cry 
of  the  wounded  and  the  groans  of  the  dy- 
ing rose  from  the  smoke  around  them. 

Again  and  again  the  French  came  on ; 
and  the  same  fate  ever  awaited  them.  The 
only  movement  in  the  British  squares 
was  closing  np  the  spaces  as  their  comrades 
fell  or  sank  wounded  to  the  earth. 

At  last  reinforcements  came  up  from  the 
left :  the  whole  retreated  across  the  plain, 
until,  as  they  approached  Guenaldo,  onr 
cavalry  having  re-formed,  came  to  their 
aid  with  one  crushing  chai^,  which  closed 
the  day. 

That  same  night  Lord  Wellington  fell 
back,  and,  concentrating  his  troops  witliin 
a  narrow  loop  of  land  bounded  on  either 
flank  by  the  Coa,  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
light  division,  which  joined  us  at  three  in 
the  morning. 

The  following  day  Marmont  again  made 
a  demonstration  of  his  force,  but  no  at- 
tack followed.  The  position  was  too  for- 
midable to  be  easily  assailed,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  preceding  day  had  taught 
him  that,  however  inferior  in  numb^ 
the  troops  he  was  opposed  to  were  as  vali- 
ant as  they  were  ably  commanded. 

Soon  after  this,  Marmont  retired  on  the 
valley  of  the  Tagus.  Dorsenne  also  fell 
back,  and,  for  the  present,  at  least,  no 
further  effort  was  made  to  prosecute  the 
invasion  of  Portugal 


CHAPTER  XCIX. 


THB  SAV  PBTBa 


*  *  Not  badly  wounded,  O'Malley,  I  hope  T' 
said  General  Craufurd,  as  I  waited  upon 
him  soon  after  the  action. 

I  could  not  help  starting  at  the  question, 
while  he  repeated  it,  pointing  at  the  same 
time  to  my  left  shoulder,  from  which  a 
stream  of  blood  was  now  flowing  down  mf 
coat-sleeve. 

'^  I  never  noticed  it,  sir,  till  this  moment : 
it  can't  be  of  much  consequence,  for  I 
have  been  on  horseback  the  entire  day,  and 
never  felt  if 

**  Look  to  it  at  once,  boy ;  a  man  wants 
all  his  blood  for  this  campaimi.  Qo  to  pnr 
quarters ;  I  shall  not  neea  yon  for  the 
present,  so  pray  see  the  doctor  at  onodi'* 

As  I  left  the  OoneraFs  quarters,  I  began 
to  feel  sensible  of  pain,  and,  before  a  qiuur- 
ter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed,  had  quite  cos- 
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yinoed  myself  that  my  wonnd  was  a  severe 
one.  The  hand  ana  arm  were  swollen, 
heaTVy  and  distended  with  homorrhage  be- 
neatn  the  sldn ;  my  thirst  became  great, 
and  a  cold  shuddering  sensation  passed 
over  me  from  time  to  time. 

I  sat  down  for  a  moment  upon  the  grass^ 
and  was  just  reflecting  within  myself  what 
course  I  should  pursue,  when  I  heard  the 
tramp  of  feet  approaching.  I  looked  up, 
and  perceived  some  soldiers  in  fatigue 
dresses,  followed  by  a  few  others,  wno, 
from  their  noiseless  gesture  and  sad  ooun- 
tenanccs,  I  guessed^  were  carrying  some 
wounded  comrade  to  the  rear. 

''Who  is  it,  boys  ?"  cried  L 

''  It's  the  Major,  sir  :  the  Lord  be  good 
to  him  I "  said  a  hardy-looking  Eighty- 
eighth  man,  wiping  his  eye  with  the  cuff 
of  his  coat  as  he  spoke. 

"  Not  your  Major  ?  —  not  Major 
O'Shaughnessy  ?  "  said  I^  jumping  up,  and 
rushing  forward  toward  the  litter.  Alas  ! 
too  true,  it  was  the  gallant  fellow  himself  ; 
there  he  lay,  pale  and  cold ;  his  bloodless 
cheek  and  parted  lips  looking  like  death 
itself.  A  thin  blue  rivulet  trickled  from 
his  forehead,  but  his  most  serious  wound 
appeared  to  be  in  the  side ;  his  coat  was 
(men,  and  showed  a  mass  of  congealed  and 
clotted  blood,  from  the  midst  of  which, 
with  every  motion  of  the  way,  a  fresh 
stream  kept  welling  upward.  Whether 
from  the  shock,  or  my  loss  of  blood,  or 
from  both  together,  I  know  not,  but  I  sank 

fainting  to  the  ground. 

«  «  *  «  « 


« 


It  would  have  needed  a  clearer  brain  and 
a  cooler  judgment  than  I  possessed  to  have 
conjectured  where  I  was,  and  what  had 
occurred  to  me  when  next  I  recovered  my 
senses.  Weak,  fevered,  and  with  a  burn- 
ing thirst,  I  lay,  unable  to  move,  and  could 
merely  perceive  the  objects  which  lay 
within  the  immediate  reach  of  my  vision. 
The  place  was  cold,  calm,  and  still  as  the 
grave.  A  lamp,  which  hung  high  above 
my  head,  threw  a  &int  light  around,  and 
showed  me,  within  a  niche  of  the  opposite 
wall,  the  figure  of  a  gorgeously  dressed  fe- 
male :  she  appeared  to  m  standing  motion- 
less, bnt,  as  the  pale  light  flickered  upon 
her  features,  I  thought  I  could  detect  tlie 
semblance  of  a  smile.  The  splendor  of  her 
costume,  and  the  glittering  gems  which 
shone  upon  her  spotless  rolHS,  gleamed 
through  the  darkness  with  an  almost  su- 
pernatural brilliancv,  and  so  beautiful  did 
she  look,  so  calm  ner  pale  features,  that, 
as  I  opened  and  shut  my  eyes  and  rubbed 
my  Mb,  I  soaroely  dared  to  trust  my  erring 


senses,  and  believe  it  could  be  real.  What 
could  it  mean  ?  Whence  this  silence— this 
cold  sense  of  awe  and  revei'ence  ;  was  it  a 
dream  ?  was  it  the  fitful  vision  of  a  disor- 
dered intellect  ?  Could  it  be  death  ?  My 
eyes  were  riveted  upon  that  beautiful  fig- 
ure :  I  essayed  to  speak,  but  could  not :  I 
would  have  beckoned  her  toward  me,  but 
my  hands  refused  their  office.  I  felt  I 
know  not  what  charm  she  possessed  to 
calm  my  throbbing  brain  and  burning 
heart ;  but,  as  I  turned  from  the  gloom 
and  darkness  around  to  gaze  upon  her  fair 
brow  and  unmoved  features,  I  felt  like  the 
prisoner  who  turns  from  the  cheerless  deso- 
lation of  his  cell,  and  looks  upon  the  fair 
world  and  the  smiling  valleys  lying  sunlit 
and  shadowed  before  him. 

Sleep  at  length  came  over  me ;  and  wlien 
I  awoke,  the  day  seemed  breaking,  for  a 
faint  gray  tint  stole  through  a  stained  glass 
window,  and  fell,  in  many-colored  patches, 
upon  the  pavement.  A  low  muttering 
sound  attracted  me ;  I  listened — it  was 
Mike's  voice.  With  difficulty  raising  my- 
self upon  one  arm,  I  endeavored  to  see 
more  around  me.  Scarcely  had  I  assumed 
this  position,  when  my  eyes  once  more  fell 
upon  the  white-clad  figure  of  the  preceding 
night  At  her  feet  knelt  Mike,  his  hands 
clasped,  and  his  head  bowed  upon  his 
bosom.  Shall  I  confess  my  surprise — ^my 
disappointment !  It  was  no  other  than  an 
image  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  decked  out  in 
all  the  gorgeous  splendor  which  Catholic 
piety  .bestows  upon  her  saints.  The  fea- 
tures, which  the  imperfect  light  and  my 
more  imperfect  faculties  had  endowed  with 
an  expression  of  calm  angelic  beauty,  were, 
to  my  waking  senses,  but  the  cold  and  bar- 
ren mockery  of  loveliness:  the  eyes,  which 
my  excited  brain  gifted  with  looks  of  ten- 
derness and  pity,  stared  with  no  specula- 
tion in  them ;  yet,  contrasting  my  feelings 
of  the  night  before,  full  as  they  were  of 
their  deceptions,  with  my  now  waking 
thoughts,  t  longed  once  more  for  that  de- 
lusion which  threw  a  dreamy  pleasure  over 
me,  and  subdued  the  stormy  passions  of 
my  soul  into  rest  and  repose. 

*'  Who  knows,"  thought  I,  "but  he  who 
kneels  yonder  feels  now  as  I  did  then  P 
Who  can  tell  how  little  the  cold,  unmean- 
ing reality  before  him  resembles  the  spirit- 
ualized creation  the  fervor  of  his  love  and 
the  ardor  of  his  devotion  may  have  placed 
upon  that  altar  ?  Who  can  limit  or  bound 
the  depth  of  that  adoration  for  an  object 
whose  attributes  appeal  not  only  to  every 
sentiment  of  the  heart,  but  also  to  every 
sense  of  the  brain  ?  I  fancy  that  I  can 
picture  to  myself  how  these  tinseled  relics^ 
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these  tasteless  wax-works,  changed  by  the 
magic  of  deTotion  and  of  dread>  become  to 
the  hnmble  worshiper  images  of  loyeliness 
and  beauty.  The  dim  religious  light;  the  re- 
verberating footsteps  echoed  along  those  sol- 
emn aisles ;  the  vaulted  arches^  into  whose 
misty  heights  the  sacred  incense  floats  up- 
ward, while  the  deep  organ  is  pe-aling  its 
notes  of  praise  or  prayer ; — these  are  no 
slight  accessories  to  all  the  pomp  and 
grandeur  of  a  church,  whose  forms  and 
ceremonial,  unchanged  for  ages,  and  hal- 
lowed by  a  thousand  associations,  appeal  to 
the  mind  of  the  humblest  peasant  or  the 
proudest  noble,  by  all  the  weaknesses  as  by 
all  the  more  favored  features  of  our  na^ 
ture." 

How  long  I  might  have  continued  to 
meditate  in  this  strain  I  know  not,  when 
a  muttered  obseryation  from  Mike  turned 
the  whole  current  of  my  thoughts.  His 
devotion  over,  he  had  seated  himself  upon 
the  steps  of  the  altar,  and  appeared  to  be 
resolving  some  doubts  within  nimself  con- 
cerning nis  late  pious  duties. 

'^  Masses  is  dearer  here  than  in  Oalway. 
Father  Rush  would  be  well  pleased  at 
two-and-sixpence  for  what  I  paid  three 
doubloons  for,  this  morning.  And  sure 
it's  droll  enough.  How  expensive  an 
amusement  it  is  to  kill  the  French. 
Here's  half  a  dollar  I  gave  for  the  soul  of 
a  cuirassier  that  I  kilt  yesterday,  and  near- 
ly twice  as  much  for  an  artilleryman  I  cut 
down  at  the  guns  ;  and  because  the  villain 
swore  like  a  heythen.  Father  Pedro  told 
me  he'd  cost  more  nor  if  he  died  like  a  de- 
cent man.^ 

At  these  words  he  turned  suddenly 
round  toward  the  Virgin,  and  crossing 
himself  devoutly,  added, 

"And  sure  it's  yourself  knows  if  it's  fair 
to  make  me  pay  for  devils  that  don't  know 
their  duties ;  and,  after  all,  if  you  don't 
understand  English  nor  Irish,  I'ye  been 
wasting  my  time  here  this  two  hours." 

"  I  say,  Mike,  how's  the  Major  ?  How's 
Major  O'Shaughnessy  ?  " 

*'  OharmingTv,  sir.  It  was  only  loss  of 
blood  that  ailed  him.  A  thief  with  a  pike 
— one  of  the  chaps  they  call  Poles,  bexaso 
of  the  long  sticks  they  carry  with  them — 
stuck  the  Major  in  the  ribs;  but  Doctor 
Quill — God  reward  him  I  he's  a  great  doc- 
tor, and  a  funny  divil  too— he  cured  him 
in  no  time." 

"  And  where  is  he  now,  Mike  ?  " 

^  Just  convanient,  in  a  small  chapel  off 
the  sacristy  ;  and  throublo  enough  wo  have 
to  keep  him  quiet.  He  gave  up  the  con- 
fusion of  roses,  and  took  to  punch  ;  and 
Xaith^  it  isn't  hymns  nor  paslams  [psalms] 


he's  singing  all  night.  And  they  had  me 
there,  mixing  materials  and  singing  songi, 
till  I  heard  the  bell  for  matins ;  and,  what 
between  the  punch  and  the  prayers,  I  neyer 
closed  my  eyes." 

"  What  did  they  call  this  convent  ?  " 

*^  It  is  a  hard  word,  I  misrememben  It's 
something  like  saltpeter.  But  how's  yonr 
honor  F  it's  time  to  ask." 

"  Much  better,  Mike ;  much  better. 
But,  as  I  see  that  either  your  drink  or  your 
deyotion  seems  to  haye  affected  your  neryes, 
you'd  better  lie  down  for  an  hour  or  twa 
I  shall  not  want  yon." 

"  That's  just  what  I  can't ;  for  you  see 
I'm  making  a  son^for  this  evening.  The 
Rangers  has  a  little  supper,  and  I'm  to 
be  there  :  and,  though  I^e  made  one,  I'm 
not  sure  it'll  do.  Maybe  yonr  honor  wooU 
giye  me  your  opinion  about  it  ?  " 

^*  With  all  my  heart,  Mike  :  let's  hear 
it." 

'^Arrah!  is  it  here,  before  the  Virgin 
and  the  two  blessed  saints  that's  up  th^ 
in  the  glass  cases  ?  But  sure,  when  thej 
make  an  hospital  of  the  place,  and  after  the 
Major's  songs  last  night — ^" 

'^  Exactly  so,  Mike  :  out  with  it." 

''Well,  ma'am,"  said  he,  turning  toward 
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Air—"  Arrah,  Catty,  now,  can't  you  be  asy  ?" 

<<  Oh  what  stoiiea  I'll  tall  when  my  aodgezinc's  o'er 

And  the  gallant  Fourteenth  ia  disbanded, 

Kot  a  drill  nor  parade  win  I  hear  of  no  more, 

When  safely  m  Ireland  landed. 
With  the  blood  that  1  8pill--the  Frendunenl 
kilt, 
I'll  driye  the  young  ^Is  half  crasy  ; 
And  some  'cute  one  will  cry,  with  a  wink  of  her 
eye, 
'Mister  Free,  now— nffAjr  eemV  you  heatijfV 


<4 


m  tell  how  we  routed  the  aquadroos  in  fl^t» 

And  destroyed  them  all  at  *  Talarera,' 
And  then  I'll  just  add  how  we  finished  the  oi^ 

In  learning  to  dance  the  *  bolera ; ' 
Bow  by  the  moonshine  we  drank  raal  wine, 

And  rose  next  day  fresh  as  a  daisy; 
Then  some  one  will  ory,  with  a  look  mig^tr  ilfi 

*  Arxah,  Mickey— now  comH  y^u  beo^f 


<<  111  tell  how  the  nights  with  Sir  Arthur  we  spent, 
.Aioand  a  big  fire  in  the  aSr  too^ 
Or  maybe  enjoying  omrs^Tes  in  a  teat^ 

Ezaotly  like  DomiyfaRx^  fair  too, 
How  he'd  call  out  to  me— 'Pass  the  win^Ir- 
Free, 
For  yon're  a  man  nerer  is  lasy  I  * 
Then  some  one  will  cry,  with  a  wink  of  hertf^ 
'Axtah,  Mkkisj  60Uf-'<am*i you h9  aay i* 
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^ni  telL  too»ttft  long  mm  in  flffhtfiig  we  pMfled, 

Till  Moanseer  asked  Bony  to  M^  him  ; 
And  Sir  Arthur,  mwa.  tired  of  glory  at  last^ 

Begged  of  one  Mickey  Free  to  succeed  him. 
'  But  acnshK'  ^X^  If  'the  tmth  is  Vm  shy  ! 

There's  a  lady  in  Ballymacrazy  t 
And  I  swoce  on  t^e  book—'    He  gave  me  a  look, 

And  cried,  *  lnOckey— notir  ean^iyou  ht  My  f ' " 
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"  Arrali  1  Mickey,  now  can't  you  be 
asy  t "  sang  out  a  voice  in  chorus,  and  the 
next  moment  Dr.  Quill  himself  made  his 
appearance. 

**  Well,  O'Malley,  is  it  a  penitential  psalm 
you're  singing,  or  is  my  friend  Mike  en- 
deavoring to  raise  your  spirits  with  a  Gal- 
wav  sonata  ? '' 

^' A  little  bit  of  his  own  muse,  Doctor, 
nothing  more ;  but,  tell  me,  how  goes  it 
with  the  Major — ^is  the  poor  felloir  out  of 
danger  ?  " 

"  ±ixcept  from  the  excess  of  his  appetite, 
I  know  01  no  risk  he  runs.  His  servant  is 
making  gruel  for  him  all  day  in  a  thing 
like  the  grog-tub  of  a  frigate.  But  you've 
heard  the  news — Sparks  has  been  exchang- 
ed ;  he  came  here  last  night ;  but  the  mo- 
ment he  caught  sight  sight  of  me,  he  took 
his  departure.  Bega^f!  I'm  sure  he'd 
rather  pass  a  month  in  Verdun  than  a  week 
in  my  company." 

*'  6y-the-by,  Doctor,  you  never  told  mo 
how  this  same  antipathy  of  Sparks  for  you 
had  its  origin." 

"  Sure  1  drove  him  out  of  the  Tenth, 
before  he  was  three  weeks  with  the  regi- 
ment." 

"Ay,  I  remember ;  you  began  the  story 
for  me  one  night  on  the  retreat  from  the 
Goa,  but  something  broke  it  off  in  the 
middle." 

*'  Just  so  ;  I  was  sent  for  to  the  rear  to 
take  off  some  gentlemen's  legs  that  weren't 
in  dancing  condition ;  but,  as  there's  no 
fear  of  interruption  now,  I'll  finish  the 
storj.  But,  fii'st,  let  us  have  a  peep  at  the 
wounded.  What  beautiful  anatomists  they 
are  in  the  French  artillery  !  Do  you  feel 
the  thing  I  have  now  in  m^  forceps  ? — 
there,  don't  jump— thaf  g  a  bit  of  the  bra- 
chial nerve,  most  beautifully  displayed ; — 
faith,  I  think  I'll  give  Mike  a  demonstra- 
tion." 

«  Oh  I  Mister  Quill  dear  I  Oh  I  Doctor 
darling  I — ^" 

"  Arrah  1  Mickey,  now  can't  ye  be  asy  ?" 
sang  out  Maurice,  with  a  perfect  imitation 
of  Mike's  voice  and  manner. 

"A  little  lint  here — ^bend  your  arm — 
that's  it— don't  move  your  fingers.  Now, 
Mickey,  make  me  a  cup  of  coffee  with  a 
glass  of  brandy  in  it.  And  now,  Charley, 
for  Sparks.   I  believe  I  told  you  what  kind 


of  fellows  the  Tenth  were — ^regular  out- 
and-otttens ;  we  hadn't  three  men  in  the 
regiment  that  were  not  from  the  fiN>uth  of 
Ireland — the  bocca  Carkana  on  their  lips, 
fun  and  devilment  in  their  eyes,  and  more 
drollery  and  humbug  in  their  hearts  than 
in  all  the  meases  in  the  service  put  to- 
gether. No  man  had  any  chance  among 
them  if  he  wasn't  a  real  droll  one ;  every 
man  wrote  his  own  songs,  and  sang  them 
too ;  it  was  no  small  promotion  could 
tempt  a  fellow  to  exchange  out  of  the 
corps.  You  may  think,  then,  what  a  prize 
your  friend  Sparks  proved  to  us ;  we  held 
a  court-martial  upon  him  the  week  after 
he  joined  ;  it  was  proved  in  evidence  that 
he  had  never  said  a  good  thing  in  his  life, 
and  had  about  as  much  notion  of  a  joke  as 
a  Cherokee  has  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  ; 
and  as  to  singing,  Lord  bless  you  !  he  had 
a  tune  with  wooden  turns  to  it,  it  was 
most  cruel  to  hear  ;  and  then  the  look  of 
him — those  eyes,  like  dropsical  oysters,  and 
the  hair  standing  every  way,  like  a  field  of 
insane  flax,  and  the  month,  with  a  curl  in 
it  like  the  slit  in  the  side  of  a  fiddle.  A 
pleasant  fellow  that  for  a  mess  that  always 
boasted  the  best-looking  chaps  in  the  ser- 
vice. 

"  *  Whaf  s  to  be  done  with  him  ? '  said 
the  Major  ;  'Shall  we  tell  him  we  are  or- 
dered to  India,  and  terrify  him  about  his 
liver?' 

**  *  Or  drill  him  into  a  hectic  fever  ? ' 

«  '  Or  drink  him  dry  ? ' 

*"0r  get  him  into  a  fight,  and  wing 
him?' 

**  *  Oh,  no,'  said  I,  *  leave  him  to  me  ; 
we'll  laugh  him  out  of  the  corps.' 

" '  Yes,  we'll  leave  him  to  you,  Maurice,' 
said  the  rest. 

"  And  that  day  week  you  might  read  in 
the  Gazette/  Pierce  Flynn  O'Huygerty,  to  be 
Ensign,  10th  Foot,t^V:i0  Sparks,  exchanged.'" 

**  But  how  was  it  done,  Maurice .?  You 
haven't  told  me  that." 

'' Nothing  easier.  I  affected  great  inti- 
macy with  Sparks ;  bemoaned  our  Imrd 
fate,  mutually,  in  being  attached  to  such  a 
regiment :  '  A  damnable  corps  this— -low, 
vulgar  fellows — ^practical  joKCS — not  the 
kind  of  thing  one  expects  in  the  army* 
But  as  for  me,  I've  jomed  it  partly  from 
necessity.  Yoii,  however,  who  might  bo 
in  a  crack  regiment,  I  can't  conceive  your 
remaining  in  it' 

**  *  But  why  did  you  join.  Doctor  ? '  said 
he ;  *  what  necessity  could  have  induced 
you?' 

"  *  Ah  I  my  friend,'  said  I,  ^tltat  is  the 
secret — that  is  the  hidden  grief  that  must 
lie  buried  in  my  own  bosom.' 
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"I  saw  that  his  curiosity  was  excited, 
and  took  every  means  to  increase  it  far- 
ther. At  length,  as  if  yielding  to  a  sudden 
impulse  of  friendship,  and  haying  sworn 
him  to  secrecy,  I  tooK  him  aside,  and  be- 
gan thus : 

" '  I  may  trust  you,  Sparks,  I  feel  I 
may  ;  and  when  I  tell  you  that  my  honor, 
my  reputation,  my  whole  fortune  is  at 
stake,  you  will  judge  of  the  importance  of 
the  trust.' 

"  The  goggle  eves  rolled  fearfully,  and 
his  features  exhibited  the  most  craving 
anxiety  to  hear  my  story. 

***xou  wish  to  know  why  I  left  the 
Fifty-sixth.  Now  I'll  tell  you  ;  but  mind, 
you're  pledged,  you're  sworn,  never  to  di- 
vulge it.' 

" '  Honor  bright' 

**  *  There,  that's  enough  ;  I'm  satisfied. 
It  was  a  slight  infraction  of  the  articles  of 
war  ;  a  little  breach  of  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  service  ;  a  trifling  miscon- 
ception of  the  mess-code  ;  they  caught  me 
one  evening  leaving  the  mess  with — what 
do  you  think  in  my  pocket  ?  But  you'll 
never  tell  1  no,  no,  I  know  you'll  not — 
eight  forks  and  a  gravy^spoon  ;  silver  forks 
every  one  of  them.  There  now,'  said  I, 
grasping  his  hand,  ^  you  have  my  secret ; 
my  fame  and  character  are  in  your  hands  ; 
for,  you  see,  they  made  me  quit  the  regi- 
ment— a  man  can't  stay  in  a  corps  where 
he  is  laughed  at' 

"  Covering  my  face  with  my  handker- 
chief, as  if  to  conceal  my  shame,  I  turned 
away,  and  left  Sparks  to  his  meditations. 
That  same  evening  we  happened  to  have 
some  strangers  at  mess  ;  the  bottle  was 
passing  fraelv  round,  and,  as  usual,  the 

food  spirits  of  the  party  at  the  top  of  their 
ent,  when  suddenly,  from  the  lower  end 
of  the  table,  a  voice  was  heard  demanding, 
in  tones  of  the  most  pompous  importance, 
permission  to  address  the  president  upon  a 
topic  where  the  honor  oi:  the  whole  regi- 
ment was  concerned. 

'^ '  I  rise,  gentlemen,'  said  Mr.  Sparks, 
'with  feelings  the  most  painful ;  whatever 
may  have  been  the  laxity  of  habit  and  free- 
dom of  conversation  habitual  in  this  regi- 
ment, I  never  believed  that  so  flagrant  an 
instance  as  this  morning  came  to  my  ears — ' 

**  ^  Oh,  murder !'  said  L  '  Oh,  Sparks 
darling  1  sure  you're  not  going  to  tell  ?' 

"  *  Doctor  Quill,'  replied  he,  in  an  aus- 
tere tone,  '  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  con- 
ceal it' 

"  *  Oh,  Sparks  dear!  will  you  betray  me  ? ' 

'^I  ^vo  him  here  a  look  of  the  most 
imploring  entreaty,  to  which  he  replied  by 
one  of  unflinching  sternness. 


'^ '  I  have  made  up  mv  mind,  sir/  con- 
tinued he ;  'it  is  possible  the  officers  of 
this  corps  may  look  more  leniently  than  I 
do  upon  this  transaction ;  but  Know  it 
they  shall.' 

"  *  Out  with  it,  Sparks— teU  it  by  aU 
means  ! '  cried  a  number  of  voices  ;  for  it 
was  clear  to  every  one,  by  this  time,  that 
he  was  involved  in  a  hoax. 

''Amid,  therefore,  a  confused  volley  of 
entreaty  on  the  one  side,  and  my  reiterated 
prayers  for  his  silence,  on  the  otheri 
Sparks  thus  began : 

"  '  Are  you  aware,  gentlemen,  why  Dr. 
Quill  left  the  Fifty-sixth  ? ' 

"'No,  no,  no!'  rang  from  all  sides; 
'  let's  have  it  I ' 

'"No,  sirl'  said  he,  turning  toward 
me, '  concealment  is  impossible  :  an  oflScer 
detected  with  the  mess-plate  in  his  pocket—' 

"  They  never  let  him  finish,  for  a  roar 
of  laughter  shook  the  table  from  one  end 
to  the  other ;  while  Sparks,  horror-struck 
at  the  lack  of  feeling  and  propriety  that 
could  make  men  treat  such  a  matter  with 
ridicule,  fflared  around  him  on  every  side. 

" '  Oh  I  Maurice,  Maurice,'  cried  the 
Major,  wiping  his  eyes,  '  this  is  too  bad— 
this  is  too  bad  ! ' 

"  'Gracious  Heaven  ! '  screamed  Sparka, 
'  can  you  laugh  at  it  ? ' 

"'Laugh  at  it?'  re-echoed  the  pay- 
master. 'Qod  grant  I  only  don't  buret  a 
blood-vessel  1'  And  once  more  the  sounds 
of  merriment  rang  out  anew,  and  lasted 
for  several  minutes. 

" '  Oh !  Maurice  Quill,'  cried  an  old 
captain,  'you've  been  too  heavy  on  the 
laa.  Why,  Sparks,  man,  he's  been  hum- 
hugging  you.' 

"  Scarcely  were  the  words  spoken  when 
he  sprang  from  the  room  ;  the  whole  truth 
flashed  at  once  upon  his  mind  ;  in  an  in- 
stant he  saw  that  he  had  exposed  himself 
to  the  merciless  ridicule  of  a  mess-table, 
and  that  all  peace  for  him,  in  that  regi- 
ment at  least,  was  over. 

"  We  got  a  glorious  fellow  in  exchai^ 
for  him ;  and  Sparks  descended  into  a 
cavalry  regiment— I  ask  your  pardon, 
Charley— wnere,  as  you  are  well  aware, 
sharp  wit  and  ouick  intellect  are  by  no 
means  indispensable.  There,  now,  doir t  be 
angry,  or  you'll  do  yourself  harm.  So 
good-by,  for  an  hour  or  twa" 


CHAPTEE    C. 
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O'Shauqenesst's  wound,  like  my  own, 
was  happily  only  formidable  from  the  IO0 
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of  blood.  The  sabre  or  the  lance  are 
rarelTy  indeed,  so  death-dealing  as  the 
musket  or  the  bayonet ;  and  the  mnrder- 
ons  lire  from  a  square  of  infantry  is  far 
more  terrific  in  its  consequences  than  the 
heaviest  charge  of  a  cavalry  column.  In 
8  few  weeks,  therefore,  we  were  once  more 
about,  and  fit  for  duty;  but,  for  the 
present,  the  campaign  was  ended.  The 
rainy  season,  with  its  attendant  train  of 
sickness  and  sorrow,  set  in ;  the  troops 
were  cantoned  along  the  line  of  the  fron- 
tier, the  infantry  occupying  the  villages, 
and  the  cavalry  oeing  stationed  wherever 
fort^e  could  be  obtained. 

The  Fourteenth  were  posted  at  Avintas, 
but  I  saw  little  of  them.  I  was  continu- 
ally employed  upon  the  staff;  and,  as 
Ctoneral  Oraufui*d's  activity  suffered  no 
diminution  from  the  interruption  of  the 
campaign,  rarely  passed  a  day  without 
eight  or  nine  hours  on  horsebaclc. 

The  preparations  for  the  siege  of  Ciudad 
Sodrigo  occupied  our  undivided  attention. 
To  the  reduction  of  this  fortress  and  of 
Badajos  Lord  Wellington  looked  as  the 
most  important  objects,  and  prosecuted 
his  plans  with  unremitting  zeal.  To  my 
staff  appointment  I  owed  the  opportunity 
of  witnessing  that  stupendous  feature  of 
war,  a  siege  ;  and  as  many  of  my  friends 
formed  part  of  the  blockading  force,  I 
spent  more  than  one  night  in  the  trenches. 
Indeed,  except  for  this,  the  tiresome  mono- 
tony of  life  was  piost  irksome  at  this 
period.  Day  after  day  the  incessant  rain 
poured  down ;  the  supplies  were  bad, 
scanty,  and  irregular ;  the  hospitals  crowd- 
ed with  sick  ;  neld-sports  impracticable  ; 
books  there  were  none ;  and  a  auUness  and 
sjHritless  depression  prevailed  on  every 
side.  Those  who  were  actively  engaged 
around  Ciudad  Bodri^o  had,  of  course, 
the  excitement  and  interest  which  the 
enterprise  involved ;  but  even  there  the 
works  made  slow  progress ;  the  breaching 
artillery  was  defective  in  every  way ;  the 
rain  undermined  the  faces  of  the  bastions  ; 
the  clayey  soil  sank  beneath  the  weight  of 
the  heavy  guns ;  and  the  storms  of  one 
night  frequently  destroyed  more  than  a 
whole  week's  labor  had  effected. 

Thus  passed  the  dreary  months  along ; 
the  cheenest  and  gayest  amongst  us  broken 
in  spirit,  and  subaucd  in  heart,  by  the 
tedium  of  our  life.  The  very  news  which 
reached  us  partook  of  the  gloomy  features 
of  our  prospects  ;  we  heard  only  of  strong 
reinforcements  marching  to  the  support  of 
the  French  in  Estramadura ;  we  were  told 
that  the  Emperor,  whose  successes  in  Ger- 
many enabled  him  to  turn  his  entire  atten- 


tion to  the  Spanish  campaign,  would  him- 
self be  present  in  the  coming  spring,  with 
overwhelming  odds,  and  a  firm  determina- 
tion to  drive  us  from  the  Peninsula. 

In  that  frame  of  mind  which  such 
gloomy  and  depressing  prospects  are  well 
calculated  to  suggest,  I  was  returning  one 
night  to  my  quarters  at  Mucia,  when  sud- 
denly I  beheld  Mike  galloping  toward  me 
with  a  large  packet  in  his  nand,  which  he 
held  aloft  to  catch  my  attention.  "Letters 
from  England,  sir,"  said  he ;  "  just  arrived 
with  the  General's  dispatches."  I  broke 
the  envelope  at  once,  which  bore  the  War- 
office  seal,  and,  as  I  did  so,  a  perfect  ava- 
lanche of  letters  fell  at  my  feet.  The  first 
which  caught  my  eve  was  an  official  inti- 
mation from  the  Horse  Guards,  that  the 
Prince  Begent  had  been  graciously  pleased 
to  confirm  my  promotion  to  the  troop,  my 
commission  to  bear'date  from  the  appoint- 
ment, etc.,  etc.  I  could  not  help  feeling 
struck,  as  my  eye  ran  rapidly  across  the 
lines,  that,  although  the  letter  came  from 
Sir  George  Dashwood's  office,  it  contained 
not  a  word  of  congratulation  nor  remem- 
brance on  his  part,  but  was  couched  in  the 
usual  cold  and  formal  language  of  an  offi- 
cial document  Impatient,  nowever,  to 
look  over  my  other  letters,  I  thought  but 
little  of  this  ;  so,  throwing  them  hurriedly 
into  my  sabretasche,  I  cantered  on  to  my 
(juarters  without  delay.  Once  more  alone 
in  silence,  I  sat  down  to  commune  with 
my  far-off  friends,  and  yet,  with  all  my 
anxiety  to  hear  of  home,  passed  several 
minutes  in  turning  over  the  letters,  guess- 
ing from  whom  they  might  have  come,  and 
picturing  to  nryself  their  probable  con- 
tents. "  Ah  1  Frank  Webber,  I  recognize 
your  slap-dash,  bold  hand  without  the  aid 
of  the  initials  in  the  comer ;  and  this — 
what  can  this  be  ? — this  queer,  misshapen 
thing,  representing  nothing  save  the  forty- 
seventh  projposition  of  Euclid,  and  the  ad- 
dress seemingly  put  on  with  a  cat's-tail 
dipped  in  lampblack  ?  Yes  I  true  enough, 
it  IS  from  Mister  Free  himself.  And  what 
have  we  hero  ?  this  queer,  quaint  hand,  is 
no  new  acquaintance ;  how  many  a  time 
have  I  looked  upon  it  as  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  caligraphy  I  But  here  is  one  I'm  not 
so  sure  of:  who  could  have  written  this 
bolt-upright,  old-fashioned  superscription, 
not  a  letter  of  which  seems  on  speaking 
terms  with  its  neighbor  ? — the  very  0  aV 
solutely  turns  its  bock  upon  the  M  in 
O'Malley,  and  the  final  Y  wags  his  tail 
with  a  kind  of  independent  shake,  as  if  he 
did  not  care  a  curse  for  his  predecessors  I 
And  the  seal,  too — surely  I  know  that  grif- 
fin's head,  and  that  stern  motto,  *jVon 
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rogo  sed  capio*  To  be  sure,  it  is  Billy 
CoDsidino'Sy  the  Count  himself.  The  very 
paper,  yellow  and  time-stained,  looks  co- 
eval with  his  youth,  and  I  could  even  ven- 
ture to  wager  that  his  sturdy  pen  was 
nibbed  half  a  century  since.  1^1  not  look 
further  among  this  confused  mass  of  three- 
cornered  billets,  and  lone,  treacherous- 
looking  epistles,  the  very  folding  of  which 
denote  the  dun.  Here  goes  for  the  Count  ?" 
So  saying  to  myself,  I  drew  closer  to  the 
fire,  and  began  the  following  epistle  ; 

**  O'Mmlley  Castle,  Nov.  8. 

'*  Dear  Charley, — Here  we  sit  in  the 
little  parlor,  with  your  last  letter,  the 
TimeSf  and  a  big  map  before  us,  drinking 
your  health,  and  wishing  you  a  long  ca- 
reer of  the  same  glorious  success  you  nave 
hitherto  enjoyed.  Old  as  I  am-— eighty- 
two  or  eighty-three  (I  forget  which)  m 
June — I  envy  you  with  all  my  heart  Luck 
has  stood  to  you,  my  boy ;  and,  if  a  French 
sabre  or  a  bayonet  finish  you  now,  you've 
at  least  had  a  s{)lendid  burst  of  it.  I  was 
ri^ht  in  my  opinion  of  you,  and  Godfrey 
himself  owns  it  now  ; — a  lawyer,  indeed  I 
Bad  luck  to  them  !  we've  had  enough  of 
lawyers.  There's  old  Hennesy  —  honest 
Jack,  as  they  used  to  call  him — that  your 
uncle  trusted  for  the  last  forty  years,  has 
raised  eighteen  thousand  pounas  on  the 
title-deeds  and  gone  off  to  America.  The 
old  scoundrel !  But  it's  no  use  talking  : 
the  blow  is  a  sore  one  to  Godfrey,  and  the 
gout  more  troublesome  than  ever.  Drum- 
{^old  is  making  a  motion  in  Chancery  about 
it,  to  break  the  sale,  and  the  tenants  are 
in  open  rebellion,  and  swear  they'll  murtlier 
a  receiver,  if  one  is  sent  down  among 
them.  Indeed,  they  came  in  such  force 
into  Galway  during  the  assizes,  and  did  so 
much  mischief,  that  the  cases  for  trial 
were  adjourned,  and  the  judges  left,  with 
a  military  escort  to  protect  them.  This, 
of  course,  is  gratifying  to  our  feelings ; 
for,  thank  Providence,  there  is  some  good 
in  the  world  jeU  Kilmnrry  was  sold  last 
week  for  twelve  thousand.  Andy  Blake 
would  foreclose  the  mortgage,  although  we 
offered  him  every  kind  of  satisfaction. 
This  has  done  Godfrey  a  deal  of  harm  ; 
and  some  pitiful  economy — taking  only 
two  bottles  of  claret  after  his  dinner — ^has 
driven  the  gout  to  his  head.  They've  been 
telling  him  he'd  lend;hen  his  days  by  this, 
and  I  tried  it  myseli,  and,  faith,  it  was  the 
longest  day  I  ever  spent  in  my  life.  I  hope 
and  trust  you  take  your  liquer  like  a  gen- 
tleman— and  an  Irisn  gentleman. 

"  Kinshela,  we  hear,  has  issued  an  exe- 
cution agaidst  the  house  and  furniture ; 


but  the  attempt  to  sell  the  demesne  nearly 
killed  your  uncle.  It  was  advertised  in  a 
London  paper,  and  an  offer  made  for  it  by 
an  old  general,  whom  you  may  remember 
when  down  here.  Indeed,  it  I  mistake 
not,  he  was  rather  kind  to  you  in  the  be- 
ginning. It  would  appear  ho  did  not  wish 
to  have  his  name  known,  but  we  found 
him  out,  and  such  a  letter  as  we  sent  him  I 
It's  little  liking  he'll  have  to  buy  a  Galway 
gentleman's  estate  over  his  head,  that  same 
oir  George  Dashwood !  Godfrey  offered  to 
meet  him  anywhere  he  pleased,  and,  if  the 
doctor  thougnt  he  could  bear  the  sea  voy- 
age, he'd  even  go  over  to  Holyhead ;  but 
tne  sneaking  fellow  sent  an  apolc^tic 
kind  of  a  letter,  with  some  humbug  excuse 
about  very  different  motives,  ote.  But 
we've  done  with  him,  and  I  think  he  with 
us." 

When  I  had  read  thus  far,  I  laid  down 
the  letter,  unable  to  go  on ;  the  accumu- 
lated misfortunes  of  one  I  loved  best  in 
the  world,  following  so  fast  one  upon  an- 
other, the  insult,  unprovoked,  gratuitous 
insult,  to  him  upon  whom  my  hopes  of  fa* 
ture  happiness  so  much  depended,  com- 
pletely overwhelmed  me.  I  tried  to  con- 
tinue :  alas !  the  catalogue  of  evils  went  on ; 
each  line  bore  testimony  to  some  further 
wreck  of  fortune — some  clearer  evidence  of 
a  ruined  house. 

All  that  my  gloomiest  and  darkest  fore- 
bodings had  pictured  was  come  to  pass; 
sickness,  poverty,  harassing,  unfeeling  cred- 
itors, treachery,  and  ingratitude,  were  goad- 
ing to  madness  and  despair  a  spirit  whose 
kindliness  of  nature  was  uneqnaled.  The 
shock  of  blasted  fortunes  was  falling  upon 
the  dying  heart ;  the  convictions  whicn  a 
long  life  had  never  brought  home,  that 
men  were  false,  and  their  words  a  lie,  were 
stealing  over  the  man,  upon  the  brink  of 
the  grave ;  and  he  who  had  loved  his  neigh- 
bor like  a  brother  was  to  be  taught,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  that  the  beings  he  trusted 
were  perjured  and  forsworn. 

A  more  unsuitable  adviser  than  Gonsi* 
dine,  in  difBculties  like  these,  there  could 
not  be ;  his  very  contempt  for  all  the  forms 
of  law  and  justice  was  sufficient  to  embroil 
my  poor  uncle  still  further,  so  that  I  re- 
solved at  once  to  apply  for  leave,  and,  if 
refused,  and  no  other  alternative  offered, 
to  leave  the  service.  It  was  not  without  a 
sense  of  sorrow,  bordering  on  despair,  that 
I  came  to  this  determination.  My  soldier's 
life  had  become  a  passion  with  me  ;  I  loved 
it  for  its  bold  and  chivalrous  enthusiasm ; 
its  hour  of  battle  and  strife ;  its  days  of 
endurance  and  hardship ;  its  trials,  its 
triumphs, — ^its  very  reverses  were  endeared 
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by  tlioae  they  were  shared  with, — and  the 
gpirit  of  adventure,  and  the  love  of  danger 
— ^that  most  exciting  of  all  gambling — had 
now  entwined  themflelves  in  my  very  na- 
ture. To  surrender  all  these  at  once,  and 
to  exchaD{[e  the  daily,  hourly  enthusiasm 
of  a  campaign  for  the  prospects  now  before 
me,  was  almost  maddening  I  But  still,  a 
sustaining  sense  of  duty  of  what  I  owed  to 
him  who»  in  his  love,  had  sacrificed  all  for 
me,  oTcrpowered  every  other  consideration. 
My  mind  was  made  up. 

Father  Bush's  letter  was  little  more  than 
a  recapitulation  of  the  Count's.  Debt,  dis- 
tress, sickness,  and  the  heart-burnings  of 
altered  fortunes  filled  it,  and,  when  I  closed 
it,  I  felt  like  one  over  all  whose  views  in 
life  &  dark  and  ill-omened  cloud  was  clos- 
ing for  ever.  Webber's  I  could  not  read  ; 
the  light  and  cheerful  raillery  of  a  friend 
would  have  seemed,  at  such  a  time,  like 
the  cold,  unfeeling  sarcasm  of  an  enemy. 
I  sat  down,  at  last,  to  write  to  the  General, 
inclosing  my  application  for  leave,  and 
beffging  of  him  to  forward  it,  with  a  favor- 
able recommendation,  to  head-quarters. 

This  done,  I  lay  down  upon  my  bed,  and, 
overcome  by  fatigue  and  fretting,  fell  asleep 
to  dream  of  my  home  and  those  I  had  left 
there,  which,  strangelv,  too,  were  present- 
ed to  my  mind  with  all  the  happy  features 
that  made  them  so  dear  to  my  infancy. 
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"I  HAYB  not  had  time,  O'Mallev,  to 
think  of  your  application,"  said  Craufurd, 
*'nor  is  it  likely  I  can,  for  a  day  or  two. 
Bead  that."  So  saying,  he  pushed  toward 
me  a  note,  written  in  pencil,  which  ran 
thus : 

"Cindad  Rodrigo,  Dec  18. 

Deab  C, — ^Fletcher  tells  me  that  the 
breaches  will  be  practicable  by  to-morrow 
evening^  and  I  think  so  myself.  Come 
over,  then,  at  once,  for  we  shall  not  lose 
any  time.  Yours, 

<'  I  have  some  dispatches  for  vour  regi- 
ment, but  if  you  prefer  coming  along  with 


''  My  dear  General,  dare  I  ask  for  such  a 
favcwf"* 

^*  Well,  come  along ;  onl  v  remember  that, 
although  my  division  will  be  engaged,  I 
cannot  promise  you  anything  to  do ;  so 
now,  get  your  horses  ready ;  let's  away." 


It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following 
day  that  we  rode  into  the  large  plain  be- 
fore Ciudad  Bodrigo,  and  in  which  the  al- 
lied armies  were  now  assembled  to  the 
number  of  twelve  thousand  men.  The 
loud  booming  of  the  siege  artillery  had 
been  heard  by  me  for  some  hours  before ; 
but  notwithstanding  this  prelude  and  my 
own  high-wrought  expectations,  I  was  far 
from  anticipating  the  magnificent  specta- 
cle which  burst  upon  my  astonished  view. 
The  air  was  calm  and  still ;  a  clear  blue 
wintry  sky  stretched  overhead,  but,  below, 
the  dense  blue  smoke  of  the  deafening  guns 
rolled  in  mighty  volumes  along  the  earth, 
and  entirely  concealed  the  lower  part  of 
the  fortress  ;  above  this  the  tall  towers  and 
battlemented  parapets  rose  into  the  thin 
transparent  sky  like  fairy  palaces.  A  bright 
flash  of  flame  would  now  and  then  burst 
forth  from  the  walls,  and  a  clanging  crash 
of  the  brass  metal  be  heard ;  but  the  un- 
ceasing roll  of  our  artillery  nearlv  drowned 
all  other  sounds,  save  when  a  loud  cheer 
would  burst  from  the  trenches  ;  while  the 
clattering  fall  of  masonry,  and  the  crumb- 
ling stones  as  they  rolled  down,  bespoke 
the  reason  of  the  cry.  The  utmost  activity 
prevailed  on  all  siaes  ;  troops  pressed  for- 
ward to  the  reliefs  in  the  parallels  ;  am- 
munition wi^ons  moved  to  the  front ;  gen- 
eral and  staff  officers  rode  furiously  about 
the  plain  ;  and  all  betokened  that  the  hour 
of  attack  was  no  longer  far  distant. 

While  all  parties  were  anxiously  awaiting 
the  decision  of  our  chief,  the  general  order 
was  made  known,  which,  after  briefly  de- 
tailing the  necessary  arrangements,  con- 
cluded with  the  empnatic  words,  **  Ciudad 
Bodrigo  mud  be  stormed  to-night."  All 
speculation  as  to  the  troops  to  be  engaged 
in  this  daring  enterprise  was  soon  at  an 
end ;  for,  with  his  characteristic  sense  of 
duty,  Lord  Wellington  made  no  invidious 
selection,  but  merely  commanded  that  the 
attack  should  be  made  by  whatever  divi- 
sions might  chance  to  be  that  day  in  the 
trenches.  Upon  the  third  and  light  divi- 
sions, therefore,  this  glorious  task  devolv- 
ed. The  former  was  to  attack  the  main 
breach  ;  to  Craufurd's  division  was  assi^- 
ed  the,  if  possible,  more  difficult  enterprise 
of  carrying  the  lesser  one ;  while  Pack's 
Portuguese  brigade  were  to  menace  the 
convent  of  La  Caridad  by  a  feint  attack,  to 
be  converted  into  a  real  one,  if  circumstan- 
ces should  permit. 

The  decision,  however  matured  and  com- 
prehensive in  all  its  details,  was  finally 
adopted  so  suddenly  that  every  staff  officer 
upon  the  ground  was  actively  engaged 
during  the  entire  evening  in  conveying  the 
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orders  to  the  different  regiments.  As  the 
day  drew  to  a  close,  the  cannonade  slack- 
ened on  either  side,  a  solitary  gnn  would 
be  heard  at  intervals,  and,  m  the  calm 
stillness  around,  its  booming  thunder  re- 
echoed along  the  valleys  of  the  Sierra ; 
bat,  as  t]ie  moon  rose  and  night  set  in, 
these  were  no  longer  heard,  and  a  perfect 
stillness  and  tranauillity  prevailed  around. 
Even  in  the  trenches,  crowded  with  armed 
and  anxious  soldiers,  not  a  whisper  was 
heard  ;  and,  amid  that  mighty  host  which 
filled  the  plain,  the  tramp  of  a  patrol  could 
be  distinctly  noted,  and  the  hoarse  voice 
of  the  French  sentry  upon  the  walls,  tell* 
ing  that  all  was  well  in  Oiudad  Sodrigo. 

The  massive  fortress  looming  larger  as 
its  dark  shadow  stood  out  from  the  Blrjr» 
was  still  as  the  grave ;  while  in  the  greater 
breach  a  faint  light  was  seen  to  twinkle  for 
a  moment,  and  tiien  suddenly  to  disappear, 
leavinf^  all  gloomy  and  dark  as  before. 

Having  been  sent  with  orders  to  the 
third  division,  of  wliich  the  Eighty-eighth 
formed  a  part,  I  took  the  opportuni^  of 
finding  out  O'Shaughnessy,  who  was  him- 
self to  lead  an  escalade  party  in  M'Kin- 
non's  brigade.  He  sprang  toward  me  as  I 
came  forward,  and,  grasping  my  hand  with 
a  more  than  usual  earnestness,  called  out, 
**  The  very  man  I  wanted  1  Charley,  my 
boy,  do  us  a  service  now  !  '* 

liefore  I  could  reply,  he  continued  in  a 
lower  tone,"A  vounff  fellow  of  ours,  Harry 
Beauclerc,  has  been  badly  wounded  in  the 
trenches,  but  by  some  blunder  his  injury 
is  rei)orted  as  a  slight  one,  and  although 
the  poor  fellow  can  scarcely  stand,  he  in- 
sists upon  going  with  the  stormers." 

**  Come  hero.  Major  I  come  here  1 "  cried 
a  voice  at  a  little  distance. 

*' Follow  me,  O^Malley,''  cried  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  moving  in  the  direction  of  the 
speaker. 

By  the  light  of  a  lantern  we  could  descry 
two  officers  kneeling  upon  the  ground  ;  be- 
tween them  on  the  grass  lay  the  figure  of 
a  third,  upon  whose  features,  as  the  pale 
light  fell,  the  hand  of  death  seemed  rapidly 
stealing.  A  slight  froth,  tinged  with 
blood,  rested  on  his  lip,  and  tlie  florid 
blood,  which  stained  the  buff  facing  of  his 
uniform,  indicated  that  his  wound  was 
through  the  lungs. 

**  He  has  fainted,''  said  one  of  the  offi- 
cers, in  a  low  tone. 

" Are  you  certain  it  is  fainting?*'  said 
the  other,  in  a  still  lower. 

"You  see  how  it  is,  Charley,"  said 
O'Shaughncssy;  "this  poor  boy  must  be 
carried  to  the  rear.  Will  you  then,  like  a 
kind  fellow,  hasten  back  to  Colonel  Camp- 


bell and  mention  the  fact  It  will  kill 
Beanolerc,  should  any  doubt  rest  upon  hii 
conduct,  if  he  ever  recover  this." 

While  he  spoke,  four  soldiers  of  the  regi- 
ment placed  the  wounded  officer  in  a 
blanket.  A  long  sigh  escaped  him,  and 
he  muttered  a  few  broken  words. 

"Poor  fellow  I  it's  his  mother  he's  talk* 
ing  ol  He  only  joined  a  month  since,  and 
is  a  mere  boy*  Come,  O'Malley,  lose  no 
time.  By  Jove !  it  is  too  late,  there  goei 
the  first  rocket  for  the  columns  to  foim. 
In  ten  minutes  more  the  stormers  must  fall 
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''What's  the  matter,  Giles  ?  "  said  he  to 
one  of  the  officers  who  had  stopped  the 
soldiers  as  they  were  moving  off  with  their 
burden  ;  **  what  is  it  P" 

"  I  have  been  cutting  the  white  tape  off 
his  arm  ;  for,  if  he  sees  it  on  waking,  hell 
remember  all  about  the  storming." 

"  Quite  right— thoughtfully  done  I "  said 
the  other;  "but  who  is  to  lead  his  fel- 
lows ?    He  was  in  the  forlorn  hope." 

"I'll  do  it,"  cried  I,  with  eagerness. 
"  Come,  O'Shaughnessy,  you'll  not  refuse 
me?" 

"Refuse  you,  boy  I"  said  he,  grasping 
my  hand  within  both  of  his, ''  never  1  ^ut 
you  must  change  your  coat.  The  gallant 
Eighty-eighth  will  never  mistake  their 
countryman's  voice.  But  your  uniform 
would  be  devilish  likely  to  get  you  a  bayo- 
net throagh  it ;  so  come  back  with  me, 
and  we'll  make  you  a  Ranger  in  no  time." 

"I  can  give  your  friend  a  cap." 

"And  I,"  said  the  other,  **a  brandy 
flask,  which,  after  all,  is  not  the  worst  part 
of  a  storming  equipage." 

"I  hone,^  said  O'Shaughnessy,  "they 
may  find  Maurice  in  the  rear.  Beauclerc  i 
all  safe  in  his  hands." 

"That  they'll  not,"  said  Giles,  "you 
may  swear.  Quill  is  this  moment  in  the 
trenches,  and  will  not  be  the  last  man  at 
the  breach." 

"Follow  me  now,  lads,"  said  O'Shaugh- 
nessy, in  a  low  voice.  "  Our  fellows  are  at 
the  angle  of  this  trench.  Who  the  deuce 
can  that  be,  talking  so  loud  ?  " 

''It  must  be  Maurice,"  said  Giles. 

The  question  was  soon  decided  by  the 
Doctor  himself,  who  appeared  giving  oirec- 
tions  to  his  hospital-sergeant. 

"  Yes,  Peter,  take  the  took  np  to  a  con- 
venient spot  near  the  breach.  There's 
many  a  snug  comer  there  in  the  ruins; 
and,  althougn  we  mayn't  have  as  good  an 
operation-room  as  in  old  '  Steerens's,'  yet 
well  beat  them  hollow  in  cases." 

"  Listen  to  the  follow,"  said  GilcA,  with 
a  shudder.     "The  thought  of   his  eon- 
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founded  thnmbscreva  and  tonrniqnetH  is 
worse  to  me  than  a  French  howitzer." 

*'  The  derril  a  kinder-hoarted  fellow  than 
MaTirice,"  said  O'ShatighnesBy,  "for  all 
that ;  and  if  his  heart  was  to  hs  known  this 
moment,  he'd  rathor  haadlo  a  sword  than 
a  saw." 

"Trne  for  yon,  Dennis,"  said  Qnill, 
OTcrhearing  him  ;  "  but  we  are  both  nse- 
fnl  in  our  way,  as  the  hangman  said  to 
Lord  Clare." 

"But  should  Tou  not  be  in  the  rear, 
Maftrice  ?  "  said  I. 

"  You  are  right,  O'M alley,"  said  he,  in  a 
whisper ;  "  but,  yon  seo,  I  owe  the  Cork 
Insurance  Company  a  spite  for  making  me 
pay  a  gout  premium,  and  that's  the  reason 
I'm  here.  I  warned  them  at  the  time  that 
their  stinginess  would  come  to  no  good." 

"  I  say.  Captain  O'Maliey,"  said  Qiles, 
"I  find  I  can't  be  as  good  as  my  word  with 
yon;  my  servant  has  moved  to  the  rear 
with  all'my  traps." 

"  What  is  to  be  done  f  "  said  I. 

"  Is  it  shaving  utensils  you  want  ?"  said 
Maurice. '  "  Would  a  scalpel  aerre  your 
turn  ?'* 

"  No,  Doctor,  I'm  going  to  take  a  tarn 
of  duty  with  your  fellows  to-night" 

"  In  the  breach — with  the  stormers  ?" 

"With  the  forlorn  hope,"  said  O'Shaugh- 
nesay.  "  Beuuderc  is  so  badly  wounded 
that  we've  sent  him  back ;  and  Charley, 
like  a  good  fellow,  has  taken  his  place." 

"Martin  told  me,"  said  Maurice,  "that 
Beauclerc  was  only  stunned ;  but,  upon  my 
conscience,  the  hospital-mates,  now-a-days, 
are  no  better  than  the  watchmakers  ;  they 
can't  tell  what's  wrongwith  the  instrument 
till  they  pick  it  to  pieces.  Whiz  I  there 
goes  ft  blue  light" 

"  Move  on,  move  on,"  whispered 
CSbaughnessy ;  "they're  telling  on  the 
stormers.    That  rocket  is  the  oidor  to  fall 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  for  a  coat  ?  " 

"Take  mine,  my  hoy,"  said  Maurice, 
throwing  off  an  upper  garment  of  coarse 
gray  frieie  as  he  spoke. 

"There's  a  neat  bit  of  uniform,"  con- 
tinned  he,  turning  himself  round  for  our 
admiration;  "don't  I  look  mighty  like 
the  pictures  of  George  the  First  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Dettinecn?" 

A  barst  of  approving  laughter  was  our 
only  anxwer  to  this  speech,  while  Maurice 
proceed  to  denude  himself  of  his  most  ex- 
traordinary garment. 

*  What,  in  the  name  of  HeaTen,  is  it  P  " 
iftid  I. 

"  Don't  despise  it,  Charley  ;  it  knows  the 
tmell  of  gunpowder  aa  well  as  any  bit  of 


scarlet  in  the  service  ; "  while  he  added,  in 
a  whisper,  "  it's  the  ould  Roscommon  Yeo- 
manry. My  uncle  commanded  them  in 
the  year  '42,  and  thiswas  his  coat.    I  don't 

mean  to  say  that  it  was  new  then  ;  for  yon 
see  it's  a  "kind  of  heirloom  in  the  Quill 
family  ;  and  it's  not  every  one  I'd  be  giv- 

"A  thousand  thanks,  Maurice,"  said  I, 
as  I  buttoned  it  on,  amid  an  ill-suppressed 
titter  of  laughter. 

"It  fits  you  like  a  senty-box,"  said 
Maurice,  as  he  surveyed  me  with  a  lantern. 
"The  skirts  separate  behind  in  the  most 
picturesque  manner  ;  and  when  you  button 
the  collar,  it  will  keep  your  head  up  so 
high,  thot  the  devil  a  bit  you'll  see  except 
the  blessed  moon.  It's  a  thousand  pities 
you  haven't  the  three-cocked  Imt,  with  the 
feather  trimming.  If  you  wouldn't  fright- 
en tho  French,  mv  name's  not  Maurice. 
Turn  about  hero  till  I  admire  you.  If  yon 
only  saw  yonrself  in  a  glass,  you'd  never 
join  tho  dragoons  again.  And  look  now, 
don't  be  exposing  yourself,  for  I  wouldn't 
have  those  blue  facings  destroyed  for  a 
week's  pay." 

"  Ah  then,  it's  yourself  is  tho  darling. 
Doctor  dear  ! "  said  a  voice  behind  me.  I 
turned  round  :  it  was  Mickey  Free,  who 
was  standing  with  a  most  profound  admi- 
ration of  Maurice  beaming  in  every  feature 
of  his  face.  "It's  yourself  has  a  joke  for 
every  hour  o'  the  day." 

"  Get  to  tho  rear,  Mike — get  to  the  rear 
with  the  cattle  ;  this  is  no  place  for  you  or 
them. " 

"  Good -night,  Mickey,"  said  Maurice. 

"Good-night,  your  honor,"  muttered 
Mike  to  himself;  "may  I  never  die  till 
you  set  a  log  for  me." 

"  Aro  you  dressed  for  tho  ball  ? "  said 
Manricc,  fastening  the  white  tape  upon 
my  arm.  "  There  now,  my  boy,  move  on, 
for  I  think  I  hear  Picton's  voice  ;  not  that 
it  signifies  now,  for  he's  always  in  a  hea* 
venly  temper  when  any  one's  going  to  be 
killed.  I'm  sure  he'd  behave  lite  an  angel, 
if  ho  only  knew  the  ground  was  mined 
under  his  feet." 

"  Charley — Charley  1 "  called  out  0'- 
Shanghnessy,  in  a  suppressed  voice, 
"come  up  quickly." 

"  No.  24,  John  Forbes — here  I  Edward 
Gillespie — here  I " 

"  Who  leads  this  party.  Major  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  ?" 

"Mr.  Beanclerc,  sir," replied  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  pushing  mo  forward  by  the  arm 
while  he  spoke.  ^^ 

"Keep  your  people  together,  sir  ;  spam         ^r 
the  powder,  and  trust  to  your  cold  iron." 
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He  grasped  my  hand  within  his  iron  grip^ 
and  rode  on. 

**  Who  was  it,  Dennis  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Don't  you  know  him,  Charley  ?  That 
was  Picton." 


CHAPTER  CIL 

THB  STOHMINO  OF  CHTDAD  BODUGO. 

Whatever  the  levity  of  the  previous 
moment,  the  scene  before  us  now  repressed 
it  effectually.  The  deep-toned  bell  of  the 
cathedral  tolled  seven,  and  scarcely  were 
its  notes  dying  away  in  the  distance,  when 
the  march  of  the  columns  was  heard  steal- 
ing along  the  ground.  A  low  murmuring 
whisper  ran  along  the  advanced  files  of  the 
forlorn  hope ;  st^ks  were  loosened,  packs 
and  knapsacks  thrown  to  the  ground ; 
each  manTreesed  his  cap  more  firmly  down 
upon  his  brow,  and,  with  lip  compressed 
and  steadfast  eye,  waited  for  the  word  to 
move. 

It  came  at  last :  the  word  ^^  March  I " 
passed  in  whispers  from  rank  to  rank,  and 
t]ie  dark  mass  moved  on.  What  a  mo- 
ment was  that,  as  we  advanced  to  the  foot 
of  the  breach!  The  consciousness  that, 
at  the  same  instant,  from  different  points 
of  that  vast  plain,  similar  parties  were 
moving  on ;  tne  feeling  that,  at  a  word, 
the  flame  of  the  artillery  and  the  flash  of 
steel  would  snring  from  that  dense  cloud, 
and  death  and  carnage,  in  every  shape  our 
imagination  can  conceive,  be  dealt  on  all 
sides  ;  the  hurried,  fitful  thought  of  home ; 
the  years  long  past,  compressed  into  one 
minute's  space ;  the  last  aidicu  of  all  we've 
loved,  mingling  with  the  muttered  prayer 
to  Heaven,  while,  high  above  all,  the  deep 
pervading  sense  that  earth  has  no  tempta- 
tion strong  enough  to  turn  us  from  that 
path  whose  ending  must  be  a  sepulcher  I 

Each  heart  was  too  full  for  words.  We 
followed  noiselessly  along  the  turf,  the 
dark  figure  of  our  leader  guiding  us 
through  the  gloom.  On  arriving  at  the 
ditch,  the  party  with  the  ladders  moved  to 
the  fronl.  Already  some  hay-packs  were 
thrown  in,  and  the  forlorn  hope  sprang 
forward. 

All  was  still  and  silent  as  the  grave. 
"  Quietly,  my  men — quietly  I "  said  M*Kin- 
non ;  "  don't  press."  Scarcely  had  he 
spoken  when  a  musket,  whose  charge,  con- 
trary to  orders,  had  not  been  drawn,  went 
off.  The  whizzing  bullet  could  not  have 
struck  the  wall  when  suddenly  a  bright 
flame  burst  forth  from  the  ramparts,  and 
shot  upward  toward  the  sky.     For  an  in- 


stant the  whole  scene  before  us  was  bright 
as  noonday.  On  one  side  the  dark  ranks 
and  glistening  bayonets  of  the  enemy ;  on 
the  other,  the  rea  uniform  of  the  British 
columns  :  compressed  like  some  solid  wdl, 
they  stretched  along  the  plain. 

A  deafening  roll  of  musketry  from  the 
extreme  right  announced  that  the  third 
division  was  already  in  action,  while  the 
loud  cry  of  our  leader,  as  he  sprang  into 
the  trench,  summoned  us  to  the  charge. 
The  leading  sections,  not  waiting  for  the 
ladders,  jumped  down,  others  pressing 
rapidly  behind  them,  when  a  loud,  mm- 
blmg  thunder  crei)t  alone  the  earth,  a  hiss- 
ing, crackling  noise  followed,  and  from 
the  dark  ditch  a  forked  and  livid  lightning 
burst  like  the  flame  from  a  volcano,  and  a 
mine  exploded.  Hundreds  of  shells  and 
^enades  scattered  along  the  ground  were 
Ignited  at  the  same  moment;  the  air 
sparkled  with  the  whizzing  fuses,  the 
musketry  plied  incessantly  from  the  walls, 
and  every  man  of  the  leaain^  company  of 
the  stormers  was  blown  to  pieces.  Wnile 
this  dreadful  catastrophe  was'  enacting 
before  our  eyes,  the  different  assaults  were 
made  on  all  sides ;  the  whole  fortress 
seemed  girt  around  with  fire.  From  every 
part  arose  the  yells  of  triumph  and  the 
shouts  of  the  assailants.  As  for  us,  we 
stood  upon  the  verge  of  the  ditch,  breath- 
less, hesitating,  and  horror-struck.  A 
sudden  darkness  succeeded  to  the  bright 
glare,  but  from  the  midst  of  the  gloom  the 
agonizing  cries  of  the  wounded  and  the 
dying  rent  our  very  hearts. 

'*  Make  way  there  1  make  way  1  here 
comes  Mackie  s  party,"  cried  an  officer  in 
the  front,  and  as  he  spoke  the  forlorn  hope 
of  the  Eighty-eighth  came  forward  at  a 
run;  jumping  recklessly  into  the  ditch,  they 
made  toward  the  breach ;  the  supporting 
division  of  stormers  gave  one  inspiring 
cheer,  and  sprang  after  them.  The  msn 
was  tremendous ;  for  scarcely  had  we 
reached  the  crumbling  ruins  of  the  ram- 

f)art,  when  the  vast  column,  pressing  on 
ike  some  mighty  torrent^  bore  down  upon 
our  rear,  ifow  commenced  a  scene  to 
which  nothing  I  ever  before  conceived  of 
war  could  in  any  degree  compare:  the 
whole  ground,  covered  with  combustibles 
of  every  deadly  and  destructive  contri- 
vance, was  rent  open  with  a  crash;  the 
huge  masses  of  masonry  bounded  into  the 
air  like  things  of  no  weight ;  the  ringing 
clangor  of  the  iron  howitzers,  the  crack- 
ling of  the  fuses,  the  blazing  splinters,  the 
shouts  of  defiance,  the  more  than  sar^ 
yell  of  those  in  whose  ranks  alone  the 
dead  and  the  dying  were  numbered,  made 
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up  a  mass  of  sights  and  sounds  almosii 
maddening  "with  tneir  excitement  On  we 
straggled;  the  mutilated  bodies,  of  the 
leadmg  files  almost  filling  the  way.    ! 

By  this  time  the  third  division  had 
joined  us,  and  the  crash  of  our  thickening 
ranka  was  dreadful ;  every  moment  some 
well*known  leader  fell  dead  or  mortally 
wounded,  and  his  place  was  supplied  by 
some  gallant  fellow.  Who,  springing  from 
the  leading  files,  would  scarcely  have  ut- 
tered his  cneer  of  encouragement,  ere  he 
himself  was  laid  low.  Many  a  voice,  with 
whose  notes  I  was  familiar,  would  break 
upon  my  ear  in  tones  of  heroic  daring,  and 
the  next  moment  burst  forth  in  a  (feath- 
ery. For  above  an  hour  the  frightful  car- 
nage continued,  fresh  troops  continually 
advancing,  but  scarcely  a  foot  of  ground 
was  made  ;  the  earth  belched  forth  its  vol- 
canic fires,  and  that  terrible  barrier  did  no 
man  pass.  In  turn  the  bravest  and  the 
boldest  would  leap  into  the  whizzing 
flame,  and  the  taunting  cheers  of  the  ene-* 
my  triumphed  in  derision  at  the  effort. 

^'Stormers,  to  the  front  I  only  the  bayo- 
net !  trust  to  nothing  but  the  bayonet ! '' 
cried  a  voice,  whose  almost  cheerful  ac- 
cents contrasted  strangely  with  the  death* 
notes  around,  and  Ourwood,  who  led  the 
forlorn  hope  of  the  Fifty-second,  bounded 
into  the  chasm  ;  all  tne  ofScers  sprang 
simultaneously  after  him  :  the  men  press- 
ed madly  on ;  a  roll  of  withering  muslcetry 
crashed  npon  them ;  a  furious  shout  re- 
plied to  it.  The  British,  springing  over 
the  dead  and  d^g,  bounded  like  blood- 
hounds on  their  prey.  Meanwhile,  the 
ramparts  trembled  beneath  the  tramp  of 
the  light  division,  who,  having  forced  the 
lesser  breach,  came  down  upon  the  flank 
of  the  French.  The  garrison,  however, 
thickened  their  numbers,  and  bravely  held 
their  ground.  Man  to  man  now  was  the 
combat  No  cry  for  quarter.  No  suppli- 
cating look  for  mercy ;  it  was  the  death- 
straggle  of  vengeance  and  despair.  At 
this  instant,  an  explosion  louder  than  the 
loudest  thunder  shook  the  air ;  the  rent 
and  torn  up  ramparts  sprang  into  the  sky  ; 
the  conquering  and  tne  conquered  were 
alike  the  victims  ;  for  one  of  the  greatest 
magazines  had  been  ignited  by  a  shell ;  the 
black  smoke,  streaked  with  a  lurid  flame, 
hung  above  the  dead  and  the  dying.  The 
artillery  and  the  murderous  musketry  were 
stilled,  paralyzed,  as  it  were,  by  the  ruin 
and  devastation  before  them  :  both  sides 
stood  leaning  ui)on  their  arms  ;  the  pause 
was  but  momentary  ;  the  cries  of  wounded 
comrades  called  upon  tlieilr  hearts.  A 
fierce  burst  of  vengeance  rent  the  air  ;  the 


British  closed  upon  the  foe ;  for  one  in- 
stant they  were  met ;  the  next,  the  bayo- 
nets gleamed  upon  the  ramparts,  and 
Ciudad  Bodrigo  was  won. 


CHAPTEE  cm. 


THE  BAKPAXT. 


While  such  were  the  scenes  passing 
around  me,  of  my  own  part  in  them  I  ab- 
solutely knew  nothing ;  for,  until  the  mo- 
ment that  the  glancing  bayonets  of  the 
light  division  came  rushing  on  the  foe, 
and  the  loud,  long  cheer  of  victory  burst 
above  us,  I  felt  like  one  in  a  trance.  Then 
I  leaned  against  an  angle  of  tbie  rampart, 
overpowered  and  exhausted;  a  bayonet 
wound,  which  some  soldier  of  our  own 
ranks  had  given  me  when  mounting  the 
breach,  pained  me  somewhat ;  my  uniform 
was  actually  torn  to  rags ;  my  head  bare  : 
of  my  sword,  the  hilt  and  four  inches  of 
the  blade  alone  remained,  while  my  left 
hand  firmly  grasped  the  rammer  of  a  can- 
non, but  why  or  wherefore  I  could  not 
even  giless.  As  thus  I  stood,  the  unceas- 
ing tide  of  soldiery  pressed  on  ;  fresh  divi- 
sions came  pouring  in,  eager  for  plunder, 
and  thirsting  for  tne  spoil.  The  dead  and 
the  dying  were  alike  trampled  beneath  the 
feet  of  tliat  remorseless  mass,  who,  actu- 
ated by  vengeance  and  by  rapine,  sprang 
fiercely  up  the  breach. 

Weak  and  exhausted,  faint  from  my 
wound,  and  overcome  by  my  exertions,  I 
sank  among  the  crumbling  ruin.  The  loud 
shouts  which  rose  from  the  town,  mingled 
with  cries  and  screams,  told  the  work  of 
pillage  was  begun  ;  while  still  a  dropping 
musketry  could  be  heard  on  the  distant 
rampart,  where  even  yet  the  French  made 
resistance.  At  last  even  this  was  hushed, 
but  to  it  succeeded  the  far  more  horrifying 
sounds  of  rapine  and  of  murder;  the 
forked  flames  of  burning  houses  rose  here 
and  t^here  amid  the  black  darkness  of  the 
night ;  and  through  the  crackling  of  the 
timbers,  and  the  falling  crash  of  roofs,  the 
heart-rending  shriek  of  women  rent  the 
very  air.  Officers  pressed  forward,  but  in 
vain  were  their  enorts  to  resti*ain  their 
men — the  savage  cruelty  of  the  moment 
knew  no  boun£  of  restraint  More  than 
pne  gallant  fellow  perished  in  his  fruitless 
endeavor  to  enforce  obedience;  and  the 
most  awful  denunciations  were  now  uttered 
against  those  before  whom,  at  any  other 
time,  they  dared  not  mutter. 

Thus  passed  the  long  night,  far  more 
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terrible  to  mo  than  all  the  dangers  of  the 
storm  itself,  with  all  its  death  and  destruc- 
tion dealing  around  it.  I  know  not  if  I 
slept :  if  so,  the  horrors  on  every  side 
were  pictured  in  my  dreams;  and,  when 
the  gray  dawn  was  breaking,  the  cries 
from  the  doomed  city  were  still  ringing  in 
my  ears.  Close  around  me  the  scene  was 
still  and  silent ;  the  wounded  had  been  re- 
moved during  the  night,  but  the  thickly- 
packed  dead  lay  side  by  side  where  they 
fell.  It  was  a  fearful  sight  to  see  them  as, 
blood-stained  and  naked  (for  already  the 
camp-followers  had  stripped  the  boaies), 
they  covered  the  entire  breach.  From  the 
rampart  to  the  ditch,  the  ranks  lay  where 
they  had  stood  in  life.  A  faint  phosphoric 
flame  flickered  above  their  ghastly  corpses, 
making  even  death  still  more  horrible.  I 
was  gazing  steadfastly,  with  all  that  stupid 
intensity  which  imperfect  senses  and  ex- 
hausted faculties  possess,  when  the  sound 
of  voices  near  aroused  me. 

"  Bring  him  along — this  way.  Bob.  Over 
the  breach  with  the  scoundrel,  into  the 
fosse." 

"He  shall  die  no  soldier's  death,  by 
Heaven  !"  cried  another  and  a  deeper 
voice,  "  if  I  lay  his  skull  open  with  my 
axe." 

**  Oh,  mercy,  mercy  1  as  you  hope  for — " 

**  Traitor  I  don't  dare  to  mutter  here  I " 
As  the  last  words  were  spoken,  four  in- 
fantry soldiers,  reeling  from  drunkenness, 
dragged  forward  a  pale  and  haggard 
wretch,  whose  limbs  trailed  behind  nim 
like  those  of  palsy ;  his  uniform  was  that 
of  a  French  chasseur,  but  his  voice  bespoke 
him  English. 

'^  Kneel  down  there,  and  die  like  a  man ! 
You  were  one  once  I " 

"  Not  so.  Bill :  never.  Fix  bayonets, 
boys  !  That's  right  1  Now  take  the  word 
from  me." 

"  Oh,  forgive  me  1  for  the  love  of  Hea- 
ven, forgive  me  ! "  screamed  the  voice  of 
the  victim ;  but  his  last  accents  ended  in  a 
death-cry,  for,  as  he  spoke,  the  bayonets 
flashed  for  an  instant  m  the  air,  and  the 
next  were  plunged  into  his  body.  Twice  I 
had  essayed  to  si)eak,  but  my  voice,  hoarse 
from  shouting,  came  not ;  and  I  could  but 
look  upon  this  terrible  murder  with  star- 
ing eyes  and  burning  brain.  At  last  speech 
came,  as  if  wrested  by  the  very  excess  of 
my  agony,  and  I  muttered  aloud,  *'0 
God  !^'  The  words  were  not  well  spoken, 
when  the  muskets  were  brought  to  the 
shoulders,  and,  reeking  with  the  blood  of 
ithe  murdered  man,  their  savage  faces 
^cowled  at  me  as  I  lav* 

A  short  and  heartfelt  prayer  burst  from 


my  lips,  and  I  was  still.    The  leader  of  the 
party  called  out,  "Be  steady  !  and  togeth- 
er. One,  two !  Ground  arms,  boys  !  Groand 
arms  I "  roared  he,  in  a  voice  of  thunder; 
"  it's  the  Captain  himself  ! "    Down  went 
the  muskets  with  a  crash ;  while,  spring- 
ing toward  me,  the  fellows  caught  me  in 
their  arms,  and  with  one  jerk  mounted  me 
upon  their  shoulders,  the  cheer  that  ac- 
companied the  sudden  movement  seeming 
like  the  jrell  of  maniacs.     ''  Ha»  ha,  hal 
we  have  him  now ! "  sang  their  wild  voices, 
as,  with  blood-stained  hands  and  infuriated 
features,  they  bore  me  down  the  rampart 
My  sensations  of  disgust  and  repugnance 
to  the  party  seemed  at  once  to  have  evi- 
denced themselves,  for  the  corporal,  turn* 
ing  abruptly  round,  called  out, 

**  Doni;  pity  Am,  Captain  ;  the  scoundrel 
was  a  deserter ;  ho  escaped  from  the  picket 
two  nights  ago,  and  gave  information  of  dW 
our  plans  to  the  enemy." 

"Ay,"  cried  another,  ''and,  what's 
worse,  he  flred  through  an  embrasure  near 
the  breach,  for  two  nours,  upon  his  own 
re^ment  It  was  there  we  found  him. 
This  way,  lads." 

So  saying,  they  turned  short  from  the 
walls,  and  dashed  down  a  dark  and  narrow 
lane  into  the  town.  Mv  struggles  to  get 
free  were  perfectly  ineffectual,  and  to  my 
entreaties  they  were  totally  indifferent. 

In  this  wav,  therefore,  we  made  our  en- 
trance into  tne  Plaza,  where  some  hundred 
soldiers,  of  different  regiments,  were  bi- 
vouacked. A  shout  of  recognition  wel- 
comed the  fellows  as  they  came:  while, 
suddenly,  a  party  of  Eighty-eighth  men, 
springing  from  the  ground,  rushed  forward 
with  drawn  bayonets,  calling  out,  ''Give 
him  up  this  minute,  or,  by  uie  Father  of 
Moses,  we'll  make  short  work  of  ye  I " 

The  order  was  made  b^  men  who  seemed 
well  disposed  to  execute  it ;  and  I  was  ac- 
cordingly grounded  with  a  shock  and  a 
rapidity  that  savored  much  more  of  readj 
compliance  than  any  respect  for  my  indi- 
vidual comfort.     A  roar  of  laughter  rang 
through  the  motley  mass,  and  every  pow- 
der^stained  face  around  me  seemed  con- 
vulsed with  merriment.    As  I  sat  passiyelj 
upon  the  ground,  looking  ruefully  aboii^ 
wnether  my  gestures  or  my  words  hei^t- 
ened  the  absurdity  of  my  appearance,  it 
is  hard  to  say  ;  but  certainly  the  laughter 
increased  at  each  moment,  and  the  drunken 
wretches  danced  round  me  in  ecstasy. 

**  Where  is  your  Major  ?  Major  O'Shaugt 
nessy,  lads  ?  "  said  I. 

'^  He's  in  the  church,  with  the  General) 
your  honor,"  said  the  sergeant  of  the  regi- 
ment ;  upon  whom  the  mention  of  his 
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officer's  name  seemed  at  once  to  have  a 
sobering  inflnence.  Assisting  me  to  rise 
(for  I  was  weak  as  a  child)^  lie  led  me 
through  the  dense  crowd,  who,  snch  is  the 
influence  of  example,  now  formed  into 
line,  and,  as  well  as  their  state  permitted, 
gave  me  a  military  s^ute  as  I  passed. 
*' Follow  me,  sir,^'  said  the  sergeant; 
'Hhis  little  dark  street  to  the  left  will 
take  us  to  the  private  door  of  the  chapel.'' 

*'  Wherefore  are  they  there,  sergeant  ?" 

''There's  a  general  of  division  mortally 
wounded." 

''You  did  not  hear  his  name  ?" 

"No,  sir.  All  I  know  is,  he  was  one  of 
the  storming  party  at  the  lesser  breach." 

A  cold,  sickening  shudder  came  over  me ; 
I  durst  not  ask  further,  but  pressed  on 
with  anxious  steps  toward  the  cnapel. 

"  There,  sir,  yonder,  where  you  see  the 
light     That's  the  door." 

So  saying,  the  sergeant  stopped  sudden- 
ly, and  placed  his  hand  to  his  cap.  I  saw 
at  once  that  he  was  sufficiently  aware  of 
his  condition  not  to  desire  to  appear  before 
his  officers ;  so,  hurriedly  thanlcmg  him,  I 
walked  forward* 

**  Halt,  there !  and  give  the  counter- 
sign," cried  a  sentinel,  wno  with  fixed  bay- 
onet stood  before  the  door. 

''  I  am  an  officer,"  said  I,  endeavoring  to 
pass  in. 

"  Stand  bock,  stand  bock  I "  said  the 
harsh  voice  of  the  Highlander,  for  such  he 
was. 

"Is  Major  O'Shaughnessy  in  the 
church?" 

"I  dinna  ken,"  was  the  short,  rough 
answer. 

"  Who  is  the  officer  so  badly  wounded  ?  " 

"  I  dinna  ken,"  repeated  he,  as  gruffly  as 
before ;  while  he  added,  in  a  louder  key, 
"  Stand  bock,  I  tell  ve,  man  !  Dinna  ye 
see  the  staff  coming  ? 

I  turned  round  hastily,  and  at  the  same 
instant  several  officers,  who  apparently 
from  precaution  had  dismountea  at  the 
end  of  the  street,  were  seen  approaching. 
They  came  hurriedly  forward,  but  without 
speaKing.     He  who  was  in  advance  of  the 

Sarty  wore  a  short,  blue  cape,  over  an  un- 
ress  uniform.  The  rest  were  in  full  regi- 
mentals. I  had  scarcely  time  to  throw  a 
fassing  glance  upon  him,  when  the  officer 
have  mentioned  as  coming  first,  called 
out  in  a  stem  voice, 
"  Who  are  you,  sir  ?  " 
I  started  at  the  sounds  :  it  was  not  the 
first  time  those  accents  had  been  heard  by 
me. 

"Captain  O'Malley,  Fourteenth  Light 
Dragoons." 


"  What  brings  you  here,  sir  ?  Your  regi- 
ment  is  at  Caya.'^ 

"I  have  been  employed  as  acting  aide- 
de-camp  to  General  Craufurd,"  said  I,  hesi- 
tatingly. 

"  Is  that  your  staff  uniform  ?  "  said  he, 
as  with  compressed  brow  and  stern  look  he 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  my  coat.  Before  I  had 
time  to  reply,  or,  indeed,  before  I  well 
knew  how  to  do  so,  a  gruff  voice  from  be- 
hind called  out, 

"  Damn  me  I  if  that  ain't  the  fellow  that 
led  the  stormers  through  a  broken  embra- 
sure !  I  say,  my  Lord,  that's  the  yeoman 
I  was  telling  you  of.  Is  it  not  so,  sir  ?  " 
continued  he,  turning  toward  me. 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  led  a  party  of  the  Eighty- 
eighth  at  the  breach." 

"And  devilish  well  you  did  it,  too!" 
added  Picton,  for  it  was  ne  who  recognized 
me.  "  I  saw  him,  my  Lord,  spring  down 
from  the  parapet  upon  a  French  gunner, 
and  break  his  sword  as  he  cleft  his  helmet 
in  two*  Yes,  yes ;  I  shall  npt  forget  in  a 
hurry  how  you  laid  about  you  with  the 
rammer  of  the  gun  I  By  Jove  I  that's  it 
he  has  in  his  hand  I " 

While  Picton  ran  thus  hurriedly  on.  Lord 
Wellington's  calm  but  stem  features  never 
changed  their  expression.  The  looks  of 
those  around  were  bent  upon  me  with 
interest  and  even  admiration;  but  his 
evinced  nothing  of  either. 

Sever  ting  at  once  to  my  absence  from 
my  post,  he  asked  me, 

"Did  you  obtain  leave  for  a  particular 
service,  sir?" 

"  No,  my  Lord.  It  was  simply  from  an 
accidental  circumstance  that —  " 

"  Then,  report  yourself  at  your  quarters 
as  under  arrest." 

"But,  my  Lord — "  said  Picton.  Lord 
Wellington  waited  not  for  the  explanation, 
but  walked  firmly  forward,  and  strode  into 
the  church.  The  staff  followed  in  silence, 
Picton  turning  one  look  of  kindness  on  me 
as  he  went,  as  though  to  say,  "  I'll  not  for- 
get you." 

"  The  devil  take  it,"  cried  I,  as  I  found 
myself  once  more  alone,  "but  I'm  unlucky. 
Wnat  would  turn  out  with  other  men  the 
very  basis  of  their  fortune,  is  ever  with 
me  the  source  of  ill  luck." 

It  was  evident,  from  Picton's  account, 
that  I  had  distinguished  myself  in  the 
breach ;  and  yet,  nothing  was  more  clear 
than  that  my  conduct  had  displeased  the 
Gommander-m-Chief.  Picturing  him  ever 
to  my  mind's  eye  as  the  heau  ideal  of  a 
military  leader,  by  some  fatality  of  fortune 
I  was  continually  incurring  his  displeasure, 
for  whose  praise  I  would  have  risked  my 
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life.  ''And  this  confounded  costume — 
what,  in  the  name  of  every  absurdity,  could 
have  ever  persuaded  me  to  put  it  oh  ? 
What  signifies  it,  though  a  man  should 
cover  himself  with  glory,  if  in  the  end  he 
is  to  be  laughed  at  ?  Well,  well,  it  mat- 
ters not  much  ;  now  my  soldiering's  over  ! 
And  yet  I  could  have  wished  that  the  last 
act  of  my  campaigning  had  brought  with 
it  pleasanter  recollections." 

As  thus  I  ruminated,  the  click  of  the 
soldier's  musket  near  aroused  me  :  Picton 
was  passing  out.  A  shade  of  gloom  and 
depression  was  visible  upon  his  features, 
and  his  lip  trembled  as  he  muttered  some 
sentences  to  himself. 

**na!  Captain — I  forget  the  name.  Tes 
— Captain  O'Malley  ;  you  are  released  from 
arrest.  General  Crauiurd  has  spoken  verv 
well  of  you,  and  Lord  Wellington  has  heard 
the  circumstances  of  your  case." 

"  Is  it  General  Craufurd,  then,  that  is 
wounded,  sir  ?  "  said  I,  eagerly. 

Picton  paused  for  a  moment,  while  with 
an  effort  he  controlled  his  features  into 
their  stern  and  impassive  expression,  then 
added  hurriedly  and  almost  harshly  : 

"  Yes,  sir ;  badly  wounded,  through  the 
arm,  and  in  the  lung.  He  mentioned  you 
to  the  notice  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
and  your  application  for  leave  is  granted. 
In  fact,  you  are  to  have  the  distinguished 
honor  of  carrying  back  dispatches.  There, 
now  ;  you  had  better  join  your  brigade." 

"  Could  I  not  see  my  General  once  more  ? 
It  niay  be  for  the  last  time." 

**  No,  sir  I "  sternly  replied  Picton. 
*'  Lord  Wellington  believes  you  under  ar- 
rest It  is  as  well  he  should  suppose  you 
obeyed  his  orders." 

There  was  a  tone  of  sarcasm  in  these 
words  that  prevented  my  reply  ;  and,  mut- 
tering my  gratitude  for  his  well-timed  and 
kindly  interference  in  my  behalf,  I  bowed 
deeply,  and  turned  away. 

**  I  say,  sir,"  said  Picton,  as  he  returned 
toward  the  church,  "should  anything  be- 
fall— that  is,  if,  unfortunately,  circumstan- 
ces should  make  you  in  want  and  desirous 
of  a  staff  appointment,  remember  that  you 
are  known  to  General  Picton." 

Downcast  and  depressed  by  the  news  of 
my  poor  General,  I  wended  my  way,  with 
slow  and  uncertain  steps,  toward  the  ram- 
part. A  clear,  cold,  wintry  sky,  and  a 
sharp,  bracing  air,  made  my  wound,  slight 
as  it  was,  more  painful,  and  I  endeavored 
to  reach  the  reserves,  where  I  knew  the 
hospital-staff  had  established,  for  the  pres- 
ent, their  quarters.  I  had  not  gone  far 
when,  from  a  marauding  party,  I  learned 
that  my  man,  Mike,  wiis  m  search  of  me 


through  the  plain.  A  report  of  my  death 
had  reached  him,  and  the  poor  fellow  was 
half  distracted. 

Longing  anxiously  to  allay  his  fears  on 
my  account,  which  I  well  knew  might  lead 
him  into  any  act  of  folly  or  insanity,  I 
pressed  forward ;  besides— shall  I  comess 
it  ? — amid  the  manifold  thoughts  of  sor- 
row and  affliction  which  weighed  me  down, 
I  could  not  divest  myself  of  the  feeling 
that,  so  long  as  I  wore  my  present  absnra 
costume,  I  could  be  nothing  but  an  object 
of  laughter  and  ridicule  to  all  who  met  me. 

I  had  not  long  to  look  for  my  worthy 
follower,  for  I  soon  beheld  him  cantering 
about  the  plain.  A  loud  shout  brought 
him  beside  me  ;  and  truly  the  poor  fellow's 
delight  was  great  and  sincere.  With  a 
thousand  protestations  of  his  satisfaction, 
and  reiterated  assurances  of  what  he  would 
not  have  done  to  the  French  prisoners  if 
anything  had  happened  me,  we  took  our 
way  together  toward  the  camp. 


CnAPTER  CIV. 


THE  DISPATCH. 


I  WAS  preparing  to  visit  the  town  on  the 
following  morning,  when  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  dialogue  which  took  place 
beneath  my  window. 

"  I  say,  my  good  friend,"  cried  a  mount- 
ed orderly  to  Mike,  who  was  busily  employ- 
ed in  brushing  a  jacket— *^  I  say,  are  you 
Captain  O^Malley^s  man  ?  " 

"  The  least  taste  in  life  o'  that  same," 
replied  he,  with  a  half  jocular  expression. 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  other,  "take up 
these  letters  to  your  master.  Be  alive,  my 
line  fellow,  for  they  are  dispatehes,  and  I 
must  have  a  written  return  for  them." 

"  Won't  ye  get  off,  and  take  a  drop  of 
somethin'  refreshin' ;  the  air  is  cowld  this 
morning." 

"  I  can't  stay,  my  good  friend,  but 
thank  you  all  the  same :  so  be  alive,  will 
you  ! " 

"  Arrah  !  there's  no  hurry  in  life.  Sore, 
it's  an  invitation  to  dinner  to  Lord  Wel- 
lington, or  a  tea-party  at  Sir  Debny's; 
sure,  my  master's  bothered  with  them  every 
day  o'  th'  week ;  that's  the  misfortune  of 
bein^  an  agreeable  creature ;  and  I'd  be 
led  into  dissipation  myself,  if  I  wasn't 
rear'd  prudent." 

"  Well,  come  along,  take  these  letters, 
for  I  must  be  off ;  my  time  is  short" 

**  That's  more  nor  your  nose  is,  honey," 
said  Mike,  evidently  piqued  at  the  little 
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effect  his  advances  had  produced  upon  the 
Englishman.  ^Give  them  here,''  con- 
tisoed  he,  while  he  tamed  the  yarious  pa- 
pers in  every  direction,  affecting  to  read 
their  addresses. 

''There's  nothing  for  me  here,  I  see. 
Did  none  of  the  generals  ask  after  me  ?" 

"Yon  art  a  qneer  one  !'*  said  the  dra- 

foon,  not  a  little  pnzzled  what  to  make  of 
im. 

Mike  meanwhile  thrnst  the  papers  care^ 
lesslj  into  his  pocket,  and  strode  into  the 
hoase,  whistling  a  quick-step  as  he  went, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  perfectly  devoid  of 
care  or  occupation.  The  next  moment, 
however,  he  appeared  at  my  door^  wiping 
his  forehead  with  the  back  of  his  hand, 
and  apparently  breathless  with  haste. 

''  Dispatches,  Mister  Charles— dispatches 
from  Lord  Wellington.  The  orderly  is 
waiting  below  for  a  return.'' 

''Tell  him  he  shall  have  it  in  one  mo- 
ment," replied  L  "And  now  bring  me  a 
light." 

Before  I  had  broken  the  seal  of  the 
envelope,  Mike  was  once  more  at  the 
}>orch. 

"  My  master  is  writing  a  few  lines  to  say 
hell  do  it.  DoiiH  be  talking  of  it,"  added 
he,  dropping  his  voice,  "  but  they  want 
him  to  take  another  fortress." 

What  turn  the  dialogue  subsequently 
took,  I  cannot  say,  for  I  was  entirelv  oc- 
cupied by  a  letter  which  accompanied  the 
dispatches.    It  ran  as  follows : 

"Dbae  Sib, — ^The  Commander-in-Chief 
has  been  kind  enough  to  accord  you  the 
leave  of  absence  you  applied  for,  and  takes 
the  opportunity  of  your  return  to  England 
to  sena  you  the  accompanving  letters  for 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  To 
his  approval  of  your  conduct  in  the  assault 
last  nightyou  owe  this  distinguished  mark 
of  Lord  Wellington's  favor,  wnich,  I  hope, 
will  be  duly  appreciated  by  you,  and  serve 
to  increase  your  zeal  for  that  service  in 
which  you  have  already  distinguished  your* 
self. 

"  Believe  me  that  I  am  most  happy  in  be* 
ing  made  the  medium  of  this  communica- 
tion, and  have  the  honor  to  be, 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"T.  PiCTOisr. 

"  QuAiter-Gteneral, 
'<Oiadad  Bodrigo,  Jan.  20,  IdlS,** 

I  read  and  re-read  this  note  again  and 
again.  Every  line  was  conned  over  by  me, 
and  every  phrase  weighed  and  balanced  in 
my  mind.  Nothing  could  be  more  gratify- 
ing, nothing  more  satisfactory  to  my  feel- 


ings ;  and  I  would  not  have  exchanged  its 
possession  for  the  brevet  of  a  lieutenant- 
colonel. 

"  Halloo,  orderly  I "  cried  I,  from  the 
window,  as  I  hurriedly  sealed  my  few  words 
of  acknowledgment,  "  take  this  note  back 
to  General  Picton,  and  here's  a  guinea  for 
yourself."  So  saving,  I  pitched  into  his 
ready  hand  one  of  the  very  few  which  re- 
mained to  me  in  the  world.  "This  is,  in- 
deed, ffood  news ! "  said  I  to  myseK ;  "  this 
is,  indeed,  a  moment  of  unmixed  happi- 
ness 1 " 

As  I  closed  the  window,  I  could  hear 
Mike  pronouncing  a  glowing  eulogium 
upon  my  liberality,  from  whicn  he  could 
not,  however,  help  in  some  degree  detract- 
ing, as  he  added : 

"  But  the  devil  thank  him,  after  all  I 
*sure,  it's  himself  has  the  iUigant  fortune 
and  the  fine  place  of  it ! " 

Scarcely  were  the  last  sounds  of  the  re- 
tiring horseman  dying  away  in  the  distance^ 
when  Mike's  meditations  took  another 
form,  and  he  muttered  between  his  teeth — 
''  Oh  I  holy  Agatha  ;  a  guinea,  a  raal  gold 
guinea  to  a  thief  of  a  dragoon  that  come 
with  the  letter,  and  here  am  I  wearing  a 
picture  of  the  holy  family  for  a  back  to  my 
waistcoat,  all  out  of  economv;  and  sure, 
God  knows,  but  maybe  they  11  take  their 
dealing  trick  out  of  me  in  purgatory  for 
this  hereafter ;  and  faith,  it  s  a  beautiful 
pair  of  breeches  I'd  have  had,  if  I  wasn't 
ashamed  to  put  the  twelve  apostles  on  my 
legs." 

While  Mike  ran  on  at  this  rate,  my  eyes 
fell  upon  a  few  lines  of  postscript  in  ric- 
tou's  letter,  which  I  had  not  previously 
noticed. 

''  The  official  dispatches  of  the  storming 
are  of  course  intrusted  to  senior  officers, 
but  I  need  scarcely  remind  you,  that  it  wUl 
be  a  polite  and  proper  attention  to  his 
Boyal  Highness,  to  present  your  letters 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Not  a  mo- 
ment is  to  be  lost  on  your  landing  in  Eng- 
land."  ^  ^  ^ 

''Mike  !"  cried  I,  'fhow  look  the  cattle 
for  a  Journey  ?  " 

"The  chestnut  is  a  little  low  in  flesh, 
but  in  great  wind,  your  honor ;  and  the 
black  horse  is  jumping  like  a  filly." 

"  And  Badger  ?^'  said  L 

"  Howld  him,  if  you  can,  that's  all ; 
but  it's  murthering  work  this,  carrying 
dispatches  day  after  day." 

"This  time,  however,  Mike,  we  must 
not  grumble." 

"  Maybe  it  isn't  far  ?  " 

"Why,  as  to  that,  I  shall  not  promise 
much.    I'm  bound  for  England,  Mickey."- 
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"  For  EofflaDd  1" 

"  Yea,  Miice,  and  for  Irelaad." 

"  For  Ireland  !  whoop  I "  shouted  he,  as 
lie  shied  his  cap  into  one  corner  of  the 
room,  the  jacket  he  was  brnshing  into  the 
other,  and  oeg^an  dancing;  round  the  table 
Titlk  no  bad  imitation  of  an  Indian  war 
dance. 

' '  How  m  dance  like  a  fairy. 
To  see  ould  Dunleuy, 

And  think  twice  ere  I  Imtb  it  to  be  a  dragoon." 

"  Oh  !  blessed  honr  !  isn't  it  beantif  nl  to 
think  of  the  illuminations,  and  dinners, 
and  speeches,  and  shaking  of  hands,  haiza- 
ing,  and  hip,  hipping.  Majbe  there  won't 
be  pictures  of  us  in  all  the  shops — Mister 
Charles  and  his  man  Mister  Free.  Majbe 
thej  won't  moke  plays  out  of  ns ;  myself 
dressed  in  the  gray  coat  with  the  red  cnSs, 
the  cords,  the  tops,  and  the  Caroline  hat  a 
little  cocked,  with  a  phiz  in  the  side  of  it." 
Here  he  made  a  sign  with  his  expanded 
fingers  to  represent  a  cockade,  which  he 
designated  by  this  word.  "  I  think  I  see 
myself  dining  with  the  Corporation,  and 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  getting  up  to 
propose  the  health  of  the  hero  of  El  Boaon, 
Mr.  Free  !  and  three  times  three,  hnrrah  I 
hurrah  I  hurrah  I  Musha,  bnt  it's  dry  I 
am  gettin'  with  the  thoughts  of  the  punch 
and  the  poteen  negns." 

.  "  If  you  go  on  at  this  rate,  we're  not 
likely  to  bo  soon  at  our  journey's  end  ;  so 
be  aiive  now;  pack  up  my  kit;  I  shall 
start  by  twelTc  o'clock. 

With  one  spring  Mike  cleared  the  stairs, 
and,  oTerthrowing  everything  and  every- 
body  in  his  way,  hnrried  toward  tlie 
Btable,  chanting  at  the  top  of  his  voice  the 
verv  poetical  strain  he  hod  indulged  me 
witii  a  few  minutes  before. 

My  preparations  were  rapidly  made :  a 
few  hurried  lines  of  leave-taktng  to  the 

?:ood  fellows  I  had  lived  so  much  with  and 
elt  so  strongly  attached  to,  with  a  firm 
assurance  that  I  should  join  them  again 
ere  long,  was  all  that  my  time  permitted. 
To  Power  I  wrote  more  at  length,  detailing 
the  circumstances  which  my  own  letters 
informed  me  of,  and  also  those  which  in- 
vited me  to  return  home.  This  done,  1 
tost  not  another  moment,  but  set  out  upon 
my  journey. 

CHAPTEB  CV. 

TBK  UUVK. 

Apteb  an  hour's  sharp  riding  we  reached 
the  Agnoda,  where  the  river  was  vet  ford- 
able  ;  crossing  this,  we  mounted  the  Sierra 


by  a  narrow  and  vinding  pass  which  leads 
through  the  moantains  toward  Almeida. 
Here  I  turned  once  more  to  cost  a  last  and 
farewell  look  at  the  scene  of  our  late  en- 
counter. It  was  hut  a  few  hoars  that  I 
bad  stood  almost  on  the  same  spot,  and 
yet  how  altered  was  all  around.  The  wide 
plain,  then  bustling  with  all  the  life  and 
animation  of  a  large  army,  was  now  nearly 
deserted ;  some  dismounted  guns,  some 
broken  np,  dismantled  batteries,  around 
which  a  few  sentinels  seemed  to  loiter 
rather  than  to  keep  guard;  a  strong  de 
tachment  of  infantry  could  be  seen  weed- 
ing their  way  toward  the  fortress,  and  a 
confused  mass  of  camp-followers,  sutlers, 
and  peasants,  following  their  steps  for 
I  protection  against  the  pillagers  and  the 
jBtill  ruder  assaults  of  their  own  Guerillas. 
I  The  fortress,  too,  was  changed  indeed. 
I  Those  mighty  walls  before  whose  steep 
I  sides  the  bravest  fell  bock  bafHed  and 
beaten,  were  now  a  moas  of  ruin  and  decay : 
the  muleteer  could  be  seen  driving  i.ii 
mule  along  through  the  rugged  ascent  of 
that  breach,  to  win  whoso  top  the  best 
blood  of  Albion's  chivalry  was  shed  ;  and 
the  peasant  child  looked  timidly  from 
those  dark  inclosurcs  in  the  deep  fosse 
below,  where  perished  hundreds  of  our 
best  and  bravest  The  air  was  calm,  clear, 
and  unclouded ;  no  smoke  obscured  the 
transparent  atmosphere ;  the  cannon  had 
ceased ;  aud  the  voices  that  raug  so  late  in 
accents  of  triumphant  victory  were  stilled 
in  death.  Everything,  indeed,  had  under- 
gone a  mighty  change ;  but  notliieg 
brought  the  altered  fortunes  of  the  scenes 
so  vividly  to  my  mind  as  when  I  remem- 
bered that  when  last  I  had  seen  those  walls, 
the  dark  shako  of  the  French  grenadiers 
peered  above  their  battlements,  and  now 
the  gay  tartan  of  the  Highlander  fluttered 
above  them,  and  the  red  Sag  of  JBngland 
wared  boldly  in  the  breeze. 

Up  to  that  moment  my  sensations  were 
those  of  unmixed  pleasure :  the  thought 
of  my  home,  my  friends,  my  country,  the 
feebng  that  I  was  returning  with  the 
bronze  of  the  battle  upon  my  cheek,  and 
the  voice  of  praise  still  ringing  in  my 
heart ;  these  were  proud  thonghta,  and  my 
bosom  heaved  short  and  quickly,  as  I  re- 
volved them  ;  but,  aa  I  turned  my  gaze  for 
the  lust  time  toward  the  gallant  army  I 
was  leaving,  a  pang  of  sorrow,  of  self-re- 

firoach,  shot  through  me,  and  I  could  not 
lelp  feeling  how  mr  less  worthily  was  I 
acting  in  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  my 
wishes,  than  had!  remained  to  share  the 
fortunes  of  the  campaign. 

So  powerfully  did  theao  scnaations  pot- 
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8688  me^  that  I  sat  motionless  for  some 
time,  uncertain  whether  to  proceed ;  for- 
^tting  that  I  was  the  bearer  of  imnortant 
information^  I  only  remembered  tnat  by 
my  own  desire  I  was  there ;  my  reason  but 
half  conyinced  me  that  the  part  I  had 
adopted  was  right  and  honorsbble,  and 
more  than  once  my  resolution  to  proceed 
hung  in  the  balance.  It  was  just  at  this 
critical  moment  of  my  doubts  that  Mike, 
who  had  been  hitherto  behind,  came  up. 

"Is  it  the  upper  road,  sir  ?^' said  he^ 
ointing  to  a  steep  and  rugged  path  which 
ed  by  a  2igzag  ascent  towsvd  tne  crest  of 
the  mountain. 

I  nodded  in  reply,  when  he  added : 

"Doesn't  this  remind  your  honor  of 
Sieibh  More,  above  the  Shannon,  where  we 
used  to  be  grouse-shooting  ?  And  there's 
the  keeper's  house  in  the  valley ;  and  that 
might  be  your  uncle,  the  master  himself, 
waving  his  hat  to  you.'* 

Had  he  known  the  state  of  my  conflict- 
ing feelings  at  the  moment^  he  could  not 
more  readily  have  decided  this  doubt.  I 
turned  abruptly  away,  put  spurs  to  my 
horse,  and  aosfaed  up  the  steep  pass  at  a 
pace  which  evidently  surprised,  and  as 
evidently  displeased,  my  follower. 

How  natural  it  is  ever  to  experience  a 
reaction  of  depression  and  lowness  after 
the  first  burst  of  unexpected  joy  I  The 
moment  of  happiness  is  scarce  experienced 
ere  come  the  doubts  of  its  reality,  the  fears 
for  its  continuance ;  the  higher  the  state 
of  pleasurable  excitement,  the  more  pain- 
ful and  the  more  pressing  the  anxieties 
that  await  on  it ;  the  tension  of  delighted 
feelings  cannot  last,  and  our  overwrought 
faculties  seek  repose  in  regrets.  Happy  he 
who  can  so  temper  his  enjoyments  as  to 
view  them  in  their  shadows  as  in  their  sun- 
shine ;  he  may  not,  it  is  true,  behold  the 
landscape  in  the  blaze  of  its  noonday 
brightness,  but  he  need  not  fear  the  thun- 
der-cloud nor  the  hurricane.  The  calm 
autumn  of  Ui%  bliss,  if  it  dazzle  not  in  its 
brilliancy,  will  not  any  more  be  shrouded 
in  darkness  and  in  gloom. 

My  first  burst  of  pleasure  over,  the 
thought  of  my  uncle's  changed  fortunes 
pressed  deeply  on  my  heart,  and  a  hundred 
plans  suggested  themselves  in  turn  to  my 
mind  to  relieve  his  present  embarrass- 
ments ;  but  I  knew  how  impracticable  they 
would  all  prove  when  opposed  by  his  preju- 
dices. To  sell  the  ola  home  of  his  fore- 
fathers, to  wander  from  the  roof  which 
had  sheltered  his  name  for  generations,  he 
would  never  consent  to ;  the  law  might  by 
force  expel  him,  and  drive  him  a  wanderer 
and.  an  exile,  but  of  his  own  free  will  the  ^ 


thing  was  hopeless.  Oonsidine,  too,  would 
eneoura^^e  r^her  than  repress  such  feel- 
ings ;  his  feudalism  would  lead  him  to  any 
lengths  ;  and,  in  defense  of  what  he  would 
est^m  a  right,  he  would  as  soon  shoot  a 
sheriff  as  a  snipe,  and,  old  as  he  was,  ask 
for  no  better  amusement  than  to  arm  the 
whole  tenantry  and  ^ive  battle  to  the 
king's  troops  on  the  wide  plain  of  Scariff. 

Amid  such  confiicting  thoughts,  I  trav- 
eled on  moodily  and  in  silence,  to  the  pal- 
pable astonishment  of  Mike,  who  could 
not  help  regarding  me  as  one  from  whom 
fortune  met  the  most  ungrateful  returns. 
At  every  new  turn  of  the  road  he  would 
endeavor  to  attract  my  attention  by  the 
objects  around ;  no  white-turreted  chateau, 
no  tapered  spire  in  the  distance,  escaped 
him ;  he  kept  up  a  constant  ripple  of  half- 
muttered  praise  and  censure  upon  all  he 
saw,  and  instituted  unceasing  comparisons 
between  the  country  and  his  own,  in  which, 
I  am  bound  to  say,  Ireland  rarely,  if  ever, 
had  to  complain  of  his  patriotism. 

When  we  arrived  at  Almeida,  I  learned 
that  the  Medea  sloop  of  war  was  lying  off 
Oporto,  and  expected  to  sail  for  England 
in  a  few  days.  The  opjportunity  was  not 
to  be  neglected  ;  the  omcial  dispatches,  I 
was  aware,  would  be  sent  through  Lisbon, 
where  the  Oargon  f  risate  was  in  waiting  to 
convey  them ;  but  should  I  be  fortunate 
enough  to  reach  Oporto  in  time,  I  had  lit- 
tle doubt  of  arriving  in  England  with  the 
first  intelligence  of  tne  fall  of  Ciudad  Bo- 
drigo.  Beducing  my  luggage,  therefore, 
to  the  smallest  possible  compass,  and  hav- 
ing provided  myself  with  a  juvenile  guide 
for  the  pass  of  La  Beyna,  I  threw  myself, 
without  undressing,  upou.tlie  bed,  and 
waited  anxiously  for  the  break  of  day  to 
resume  my  journev. 

As  I  rnminatea  over  the  prospect  my 
return  presented,  I  suddenly  remembered 
Frank  Webber's  letter,  which  I  had  hastily 
thrust  into  a  portfolio  without  reading, 
so  occupied  was  I  by  Gonsidine's  epistle ; 
with  a  little  searching  I  discovered  it,  and, 
trimming  my  lamp,  as  I  felt  no  inclination 
to  sleep,  I  proceeded  to  the  examination  of 
what  seemed  a  more  than  usually  volumi- 
nous epistle.  It  contained  four  closely-writ- 
ten pages,  accompanied  by  something  like 
a  plan  in  an  engineering  sKetch.  My  curi- 
osity becoming  further  stimulated  by  this» 
I  sat  down  to  peruse  it.    It  began  thus : 

''  Official  Dispatch  of  Lieu  tenant-General 
Francis  Webber  to  Lord  Castlere£^h,  de- 
tailing the  assault  and  capture  of  uxe  old 
pump,  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  on  the 
night  of  the  second  of  December,  eigh- 
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teen  hundred  &nd  eleven,  with  returns 
of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  with 
other  information  from  the  seat  of  war. 


"  Head-quarters,  No.  2,  Old  Sqaare. 

'*My  Lord, — In  compliance  with  the 
instructions  contained  in  your  Lordship's 
dispatch  of  the  twenty-first  ultimo,  I  con- 
centrated the  force  under  my  command, 
and,  assembling  the  generals  of  division, 
made  known  my  intentions  in  the  follow- 
ing general  order : 

*'  A.  G.  0. 

"  The  following  troops  will  this  evening 
assemble  at  head-quarters,  and,  having 
partaken  of  a  sufScient  dinner  for  the  next 
two  days,  with  punch  for  four,  will  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  march,  in  the 
following  order  : 

''Harry  Nesbitt's  brigade  of  Incorrisi- 
bles  will  form  a  blockading  force,  in  tne 
line  extending  from  the  Vice-Provost^s 
house  to  the  library.  The  light  division, 
under  Mark  Waller,  will  skirmish  from  the 
gate  toward  the  middle  of  the  square,  ob- 
structing the  march  of  the  Cuirassiers  of 
the  Guard,  which^  under  the  command  of 
old  Duncan,  the  porter,  are  expected  to 
move  in  that  direction.  Two  columns  of 
attack  will  bo  formed  by  the  senior  sophis- 
ters  of  the  Old  Guard,  and  a  forlorn  hope 
of  the  '  cautioned '  men  at  the  last  four 
examinations  will  form,  under  the  orders 
of  Timothy  0*Eourke,  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  dining-hall. 

''At  the  signal  of  the  Dean's  bell  the 
stormers  will  move  forward.  A  cheer  from 
the  united  corps  will  then  announce  the 
moment  of  attack. 

"  The  word  for  the  night  will  be,  '  May 
the  devil  admire  me  ! ' 

"  The  Commander  of  the  Forces  desires 
that  the  different  corps  should  be  as  strong 
as  possible,  and  expects  that  no  man  will 
remain,  on  any  pretense  whatever,  in  the 
rear,  with  the  lush.  During  the  main  as- 
sault, Cecil  Cavendish  will  make  a  feint 
upon  the  Provost's  windows,  to  be  convert- 
ed into  a  real  attack  if  the  ladies  scream. 

"GEKERAL  ORDER, 

"The  Commissary-General  Foley  will 
supply  the  following  articles  for  the  use  of 
tlio  troops  : — Two  hams,  eight  pair  of 
cliickens,  the  same  to  bo  roasted  ;  a  devil- 
ed turkey ;  sixteen  lobsters ;  eight  hun- 
dred of  oysters,  with  a  proportionate  quan- 
tity of  cold  sherry  and  hot  punch. 

*^  The  army  will  get  drunk  by  ten  o'clock 
to-night. 


u 


Having  made  these  dispositions,  my 
Lord,  I  proceeded  to  mislead  the  enemy  as 
to  our  intentions,  in  suffering  my  servant 
to  be  taken  with  an  intercepted  dispatcL 
This,  being  a  prescription  by  Doctor  UoUes, 
would  convey  to  tne  Dean's  mind  the 
impression  that  I  was  still  upon  the  sick 
list.  Til  is  being  done,  and  four  canistere 
of  Dartford  gunpowder  being  procured  on 
tick,  our  militiu*y  chest  being  in  a  most 
deplorable  condition,  I  waited  for  th^  mo« 
ment  of  attack. 

"A  heavy  rain,  accompanied  with  a 
frightful  hurricane,  prevailed  during  the 
entire  day,  rendering  the  march  of  the 
troops  who  came  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Merrion  square  and  Fitzwilliam  street  a 
service  of  considerable  fatigue.  The  out- 
lying pickets  in  College  green,  being  in- 
duced, probably,  by  the  inclemency  of  the 
season,  were  rather  tipsy  on  joining,  and 
having  engaged  in  a  sKirmish  with  old 
M'Calister,  tying  his  red  uniform  over  his 
head,  the  moment  of  attack  was  precipi* 
tated,  and  we  moved  to  the  trenches  by 
half-past  nine  o'clock. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  orderly,  noth- 
ing more  perfect  than  the  march  of  the 
troops.  As  we  approached  the  comer  of 
the  commons'-haJl  a  skirmish  on  the  rear 
apprised  us  that  our  intentions  had  become 
known  ;  and  I  soon  learned  from  my  aide- 
de-camp,  Bob  Moore,  that  the  attack  was 
made  by  a  strong,  column  of  the  enemy, 
under  tne  command  of  Old  Fitzgerald. 

"Perpendicular  (as  your  Lordship  is 
aware  he  is  styled  by  the  army)  came  on  in 
a  determined  manner,  and  before  many 
minutes  had  elapsed  had  taken  several 
prisoners,  among  others  Tom  Dmmmond 
— Long  Tom — who,  having  fallen  on  all 
fours,  was  mistaken  for  a  long  eighteen. 
The  success,  however,  was  but  momentary ; 
Nesbitt's  brigade  attacked  them  in  flanK, 
rescued  the  prisoners,  extinguished  the 
Dean's  lantern,  and,  having  beaten  back 
the  heavy  porters,  took  Perpendicular  him- 
self prisoner. 

"An  express  from  the  left  informed  me 
that  the  attack  upon  the  Provosfs  house 
had  proved  equallv  successful :  there  wasn't 
a  whole  pane  ox  glass  in  the  front,  and 
from  a  footman  who  deserted,  it  was  learn- 
ed that  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  in  hysterics. 

"  While  I  was  reading  this  dispatch,  a 
strong  feeling  of  the  line  toward  the  ri^ht 
announced  that  something  was  taking 
place  in  that  direction.  Bob  Moore,  who 
rode  by  on  Drummond's  back,  hurriedly 
informed  me  that  Williams  had  put  the 
lighted  end  of  his  ci^r  to  one  of  the  fuses, 
but  the  powder,  being  wet,  did  not  ei- 
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plode,  nottnthstanding  his  efforts  to  effect 
it.  Upon  this,.!  hastened  to  the  front,  where 
I  found  the  individual  in  question  kneel- 
ing upon  the  ground,  and  endeayoring,  as 
far  as  punch  would  permit  him,  to  kindle 
a  flame  at  the  port-fire.  Before  I  could  in- 
terfere^  the  spark  had  caught ;  a  loud,  hiss- 
ing noise  followed  ;  the  different  magazines 
successively  became  ignited,  and  at  length 
the  fire  reached  the  great  four-pound 
charge. 

"I  cannot  convey  to  your  Lordship,  by 
any  words  of  mine,  an  idea  of  this  terrible 
explosion  ;  the  blazing  splintei*s  were  hurl- 
ed into  the  air  and  ^11  in  fiery  masses  on 
every  side  from  the  park  to  Kin^  William  ; 
Ivey,  the  bell-ringer,  was  precipitated  from 
the  scaffold  beside  the  bell,  and  fell  head- 
long into  the  mud  beneath  ;  the  surround- 
ing buildings  trembled  at  the  shock ;  the 
windows  were  shattered,  and  in  fact,  a 
scene  of  perfect  devastation  ensued  on  all 
sides. 

"  When  the  smoke  cleared  away,  I  rose 
from  my  recumbent  position,  and  perceiv- 
ed with  delight  that  not  a  vestige  of  the 
pump  remained.  The  old  iron  handle  was 
imbedded  in  the  wall  of  the  dining-hall, 
and  its  round  knob  stood  out  like  the  end 
of  a  queue. 

^^  Our  loss  was,  of  course,  considerable  ; 
and,  ordering  the  wounded  to  the  rear.  I 
proceeded  to  make  an  orderly  and  regular 
retreat.  At  this  time,  however,  the  enemy 
bad  assembled  in  force.  Two  battalions  of 
porters,  led  on  by  Dr.  Dobbin,  charged  us 
on  the  flank;  a  heavy  brigade  poured  down 
upon  us  from  the  battery,  and,  but  for  the 
exertions  of  Harry  Nesbitt,  our  communi- 
cation with  our  reserves  must  have  been 
cut  off.  Cecil  Cavendish  also  came  up ; 
for,  although  beaten  in  his  great  attack:, 
the  forces  under  his  command  had  pen- 
etrated by  the  kitchen  windows,  and  car- 
ried off  a  considerable  quantity  of  cold 
meat. 

'^  Concentrating  the  different  corps,  I 
made  an  echelon  movement  upon  the 
chapel,  to  admit  of  the  light  division  com- 
ing up.  This  they  did  in  a  few  moments, 
iniorming  me  that  they  had  left  Perpen- 
dicular in  the  haha,  which,  as  your  Lord- 
ship is  aware,  is  a  fosse  of  the  very  green- 
est and  most  stagnant  nature.  We  now 
made  good  our  retreat  upon  number  "  2," 
carrying  our  wounded  with  us  :  the  plun- 
der we  also  secured,  but  we  kickea  the 
prisoners  and  suffered  them  to  escape. 

"  Thus  terminated,  my  Lord,  one  of  the 
brightest  achievements  of  the  under-grad- 
uato  career.  I  inclose  a  list  of  the  wound- 
ed, as  also  an  account  of  the  various  arti- 


cles returned  in  the  Commissary-General's 
list. 

**  Harry  Nesbitt :  severely  wounded ;  no 
coat  nor  nat ;  a  black  eye ;  left  shoe  miss- 
ing. 

'*  Cecil  Cavendish  :  face  severely  scratch- 
ed ;  supposed  to  have  received  his  wound 
in  the  attack  upon  the  kitchen. 

"  Tom  Drummond  :  not  recognizable  by 
his  friends;  his  features  resembling  a 
transparency  disfigured  by  the  smoke  of 
the  preceding  night's  illumination. 

"  Bob  Moore  :  slightly  wounded. 

**I  would  beg  particularly  to  recommend 
all  these  officers  to  your  Lordship's  notice ; 
indeed,  the  conduct  of  Moore,  m  kicking 
the  Dean's  lantern  out  of  the  porter's  han^ 
was  marked  by  great  promptitude  and  de- 
cision. This  officer  will  present  to  H.  E.  H. 
the  following  trophies,  taken  from  the 
enemy :  The  Dean's  cap  and  tassel ;  the 
key  of  his  chambers ;  Dr.  Dobbin's  wig 
and  bands ;  four  porters'  helmets,  and  a 
book  on  the  cellar. 

'*  I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  my  Lord, 
etc.»  Fbai^^cis  Webbeb. 

"  G.  0. 

*^  The  commander  of  the  forces  returns 
his  thanks  to  the  various  officers  and  sol- 
diers employed  in  the  late  assault,  for  their 
persevenng  gallantry  and  courage.  The 
splendor  of  the  achievement  can  only  be 
equaled  by  the  humanity  and  good  conduct 
of  the  troops.  It  only  remains  for  him  to 
add,  that  the  less  they  say  about  the  tran- 
saction, and  the  sooner  they  are  severally 
confined  to  their  beds  with  symptoms  of 
contagious  fever,  the  better. 

"  Meanwhile,  to  concert  upon  the  future 
measures  of  the  campai^,  the  army  will 
sup  to-night  at  Morrison  s." 

Here  ended  this  precious  epistle,  render- 
ing one  fact  sufficiently  evident — that, 
however  my  worthy  fnend  advanced  in 
years,  he  had  not  grown  in  wisdom. 

While  ruminating  upon  the  strange  in- 
fatuation which  could  persuade  a  gifted 
and  an  able  man  to  lavisn  upon  dissipation 
and  reckless  absurditv  the  talents  that 
must,  if  well  directea,  raise  him  to  emi- 
nence and  distinction,  a  few  lines  of  a 
newspaper  paragraph  fell  from  the  paper  I 
was  reading.    It  ran  thus : 

'*  LATE  OUTBAGE  IK  TBINITT  COLLEGE, 

DUBLIN. 

**  We  have  ^eat  pleasure  in  stating  thai 
the  serious  disturbance  which  took  place 
within  the  walls  of  our  University  a  few 
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evenings  since,  was  in  no  wise  attributable 
to  the  conduct  of  the  students.  A  party 
of  ill-disposed  townspeople  were,  it  would 
appear,  tlie  insti&fators  and  perpetrators  of 
the  outrage,  liiat  their  object  was  the 
total  destruction  of  our  venerated  Univer- 
sity there  can  be  but  little  doubt  Fortu- 
nately, however,  they  did  not  calculate 
upon  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  students,  a 
body  of  whom,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Webber,  successfully  opposed  the  assail- 
ants, and  finally  drove  them  from  the 
walls. 

"  It  is,  we  understand,  the  intention  of 
the  board  to  confer  some  mark  of  approba- 
tion upon  Mr.  Webber,  who,  independent- 
ly of  this,  has  strong  claims  upon  their 
notice,  his  collegiate  success  pointing  him 
out  as  the  most  extraordinary  man  of  his 
day." 

**  This,  my  dear  Charley,  will  rive  you 
some  faint  conception  of  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  exploits  of  modem  days.  The 
bulletin,  believe  me,  is  not  Napoleonized 
into  any  bombastic  extravagance  of  suc- 
cess. Ihe  thing  was  splendid;  from  the 
brilliant  firework  of  the  old  pump  itself  to 
the  figure  of  Perpendicular  dripping  with 
duckweed,  like  an  insane  river-god,  it  was 
unequaled.  Our  fellows  behaved  like 
trumps ;  and,  to  do  them  justice,  so  did 
the  enemy.  But  unfortunately,  notwith- 
standing this,  and  the  plausible  paragraphs 
of  the  morning  papers,  I  have  oeen  sum- 
moned before  the  board  for  Tuesday  next. 

**  Meanwhile,  I  employ  myself  in  throw- 
ing off  a  shower  of  small  squibs  for  the 
journals,  so  that  if  the  board  deal  not 
mercifully  with  me,  I  may  meet  with  sym- 
pathy from  the  public.  I  have  just  dis- 
patched a  little  eoitorial  bit  for  the  TinieSy 
calling,  in  terms  of  parental  tenderness, 
upon  the  University  to  say — 

'*  *  How  long  will  the  extraordinary  ex- 
cesses of  a  learned  functionary  be  suffered 

to  disgrace  college  ?    Is  Doctor to  be 

permitted  to  exhibit  an  example  of  more 
riotous  insubordination  than  would  be  en- 
dured in  an  undergraduate  ?  More  on 
this  subject  hereafter.' 

*^  ^  Saunders^  News-letter. — Doctor  Bar- 
ret appeared  at  the  head  police-oflBice,  be- 
fore Alderman  Darley,  to  make  oath  that 
neither  he  nor  Catty  were  concerned  in 
the  late  outrage  upon  the  pump/  etc.  etc. 

"  Paragraphs  like  these  are  flying  about 
in  every  provincial  paper  of  the  empire. 
People  shake  their  heads  when  they  speak 
of  the  University,  and  respectable  females 


rather  cross  over  by  King  William  and  the 
Bank  than  pass  near  its  precincts. 

'*  Tuesday  Evening. 

'*  Would  you  believe  it,  they've  expelled 
me !  Address  your  next  letter  as  usoal, 
for  they  haven't  got  rid  of  me  yet. 

"  Yours,  F.  W." 

*^  So  I  shall  find  him  in  his  old  quarters," 
thought  I,  **  and  evidently  not  much  alte^ 
ed  since  we  parted ."  It  was  not  without 
a  feeling  of  (I  trust  pardonable)  pride  that 
I  thou^t  over  my  own  career  in  the  inter- 
val. My  three  years  of  campaigning  life 
had  given  me  some  insight  into  the  world, 
and  some  knowledge  of  myself,  and  con- 
ferred upon  me  a  boon,  of  which  I  know 
not  the  equal — that,  while  yet  young,  and 
upon  the  very  threshold  oi  life,  I  should 
have  tasted  the  enthusiastic  pleasures  of  a 
soldier^s  fortune  and  braved  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  a  campaign  at  a  time  when, 
under  other  auspices,  I  might  have  wasted 
my  years  in  unprofitable  idleness  or  care- 
less dissipation. 


CHAPTER  CVI. 


LONDON. 


TwELTB  hours  after  niy  arrival  in  Eng- 
land I  entered  London.  I  cannot  attempt 
to  record  the  sensations  which  thronged  my 
mind,  ns  the  din  and  tumult  of  that  mighty 
citv  awoke  me  from  a  sound  sleep  I  had 
fallen  into  in  the  corner  of  the  chaise. 
The  seemingly  interminable  lines  of  lamp- 
light, the  crash  of  carriages,  the  glare  of 
the  shops,  the  buzz  of  voices,  made  up  a 
chaotic  mass  of  sights  and  sounds,  leaving 
my  efforts  at  thought  vain  and  fruitless. 

Obedient  to  my  instructions,  I  lost  not  a 
moment  in  niy  preparations  to  deliver  my 
dispatches.  Having  dressed  myself  in  the 
full  uniform  of  my  corps,  I  drove  to  the 
Horse  Guards.  It  was  now  nine  o'clock, 
and  I  learned  that  his  Boyal  Highness  had 
gone  to  dinner  at  Caurlton  House.  In  a  few 
words  which  I  spoke  with  the  aide-de-camp, 
I  discovered  that  no  information  of  the 
fall  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  had  yet  reached 
England.  The  greatest  anxiety  prevailed 
as  to  the  evenii  of  the  Peninsula,  from 
which  no  dispatches  had  been  received  for 
several  weeks  past 

To  Carlton  House  I  accordingly  bent  my 
steps,  without  any  precipe  determination 
how  I  should  proceed  when  there,  nor 
knowing  how  far  etiquette  might  be  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  accomplishment  of  my  mis- 
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sion.  The  news  of  which  I  was  the  bearer 
was,  however^  of  too  important  a  character 
to  permit  me  to  hesitate^  and  I  presented 
myself  to  the  aide-de-camp  in  waiting,  sim- 
ply stating  that  I  was  intrusted  with  im- 
portant letters  to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
purport  of  which  did  not  admit  of  delay. 

'*  They  have  not  gone  to  dinner  yet,"  lisp- 
ed out  the  aide-de-  camp,  "  and  if  you  would 
permit  me  to  deliver  the  letters — *' 

''Mine are  dispatches,"  said  I,  somewhat 
proudly,  and  in  no  wise  disposed  to  cede  to 
another  the  honor  of  personally  delivering 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke. 

''  Then  you  had  better  present  yourself 
at  the  levee  to-morrow  morning,"  replied 
he  carelessly,  while  he  turned  into  one  of 
the  window  recesses,  and  resumed  the  con- 
versation with  one  of  the  gentlemen  in 
waiting. 

I  stood  for  some  moments  uncertain  and 
undecided ;  reluctant  on  the  one  part  to  re- 
linquish my  claim  as  the  bearer  of  dispatches, 
and  equally  unwilling  to  defer  tneir  de- 
livery till  the  following  day. 

Adopting  the  former  alternative,  I  took 
my  papers  from  my  sabretasche,  and  was 
al)out  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
aide-de-camp,  when  the  foldin^-doors  at 
the  end  of  the  apartment  suddenly  flew 
o^n,  and  a  large  and  handsome  man, 
with  a  high,  bald  forehead,  entered  hastily. 

The  different  persons  in  waiting  sprang 
from  their  lounging  attitudes  upon  the 
sofas,  and  bowed  respectfully  as  he  passed 
on  toward  another  door.    His  dress  was  a 

J  lain  blue  coat,  buttoned  to  the  collar,  and 
is  only  decoration  a  brilliant  star  upon 
the  breast.  There  was  that  air,  however, 
of  high  birth  and  bearing  about  him  that 
left  no  doubt  upon  my  nund  he  was  of  the 
blood  royal 

As  the  aide-de-camp  to  whom  I  had  been 
speaking  opened  the  door  for  him  to  pass 
out,  I  could  hear  some  words  in  a  low 
voice,  in  which  the  phrases  ''letters  of  im- 
portance" and  "your  Royal  Highness" 
occurred.  The  individual  aadressed  turned 
suddenly  about,  and,  casting  a  rapid  glance 
around  the  room,  without  deigning  a  word 
in  reply,  walked  straight  up  to  where  I  was 
standing. 

"Dispatches  for  me,  sir?"  said  he, 
shortly,  taking,  as  he  spoke,  the  packet 
from  my  hand. 

"  For  his  Royal  Highness  the  Command^' 
er*in-Chiel,"  said  I,  bowing  respectfully, 
and  still  uncertain  in  whose  presence  I  was 
standing.  He  broke  the  seal  without 
answering,  and,  as  his  eye  caught  the  ftrst 
lines  of  the  dispatch,  broke  out  into  an  ex- 
clamation of — 


"Ha !  Peninsula  news  !    When  did  you 
arrive,  sir?" 
"  An  hour  since,  sir." 
' '  And  these  letters  are  from — ^" 
"  General  Picton,  your  Royal  Highness." 
"  How  glorious — how  splendidly  done  ! " 
muttered  he  to  himself,  as  he  ran  his  eyes 
rapidly  over  the  letter.     "  Are  you  Captain 
Olifalley,  whose  name  is  mentioned  here 
so  favoiibly  ?" 
I  bowed  deeply  in  reply. 
"You  are  most  highly  spoken  of,  and  it 
will  give  me  sincere  pleasure  to  recommend 
you  to  the  notice  of  the  Prince  Recent. 
But  stay  a  moment."  ^o  saying,  humedly 
he  passed  from  the  room,  leaving  me  over- 
whelmed at  the  suddenness  of  the  incident, 
and  a  mark  of  no  small  astonishment  to 
the  different  persons  in  waiting,  who  had 
hitherto  no  other  idea  but  that  my  dis- 

Eatches  were  from  Hounslow  or  Kmghts- 
ridge. 

"Captain  O'Malley,"  said  an  officer  cov- 
ered with  decorations,  and  whose  slightly 
foreign  accent  bespoke  the  Hanoverian, 
"  his  Royal  Highness  requests  you  will  ac- 
company me."  The  door  opened  as  he 
spoke,  and  I  found  myself  in  a  most  splen- 
didly lit-up  apartment ;  the  walls  covered 
with  pictures,  and  the  ceiling  divided  into 
panels,  resplendent  with  the  richest  gild- 
ing. A  group  of  persons,  in  court  dresses, 
were  conversing  m  a  low  tone  as  we  en- 
tered,  bub  sad^enly  ceased,  and,  ealnting 
my  conductor  respectfully,  made  way  for 
us  to  pass  on.  The  folding-doors  again 
opened  as  we  approached,  and  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  long  gallery,  whose  sumptu- 
ous furniture  and  costly  decorations  shone 
beneath  the  rich  tints  of  a  massive  luster 
of  ruby  glass,  diffusing  a  glow  resembling 
the  most  gorgeous  sunset.  Here  also  some 
persons  in  handsome  uniform  were  convers- 
ing, one  of  whom  accosted  my  companion 
by  the  title  of  "  Baron ;"  nodding  famili- 
arly as  he  muttered  a  few  words  in  Ger- 
man, he  passed  forward,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment the  doors  were  thrown  suddenly  wide, 
and  we  entered  the  drawing-room. 

The  buzz  of  voices  and  the  sound  of 
laughter  reassured  me  as  I  came  forward, 
and,  before  I  had  well  time  to  think  where 
and  why  I  was  there^  the  Duke  of  York  ad- 
vanced toward  me,  with  a  smile  of  peculiar 
sweetness  in  its  expression,  and  said,  as  he 
turned  toward  one  side : 

"Your  Royal  Highness — ^Captain  O'Mal- 
ley!" 

As  he  spoke,  the  Prince  moved  forward, 
and  bowea  slightly. 

"YouVe  brought  us  capital  news,  Mr. 
O'Malley.    May  I  beg,  if  you're  not  too 
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much  tired,  you'll  join  us  at  diuner.  I  am 
most  anxious  to  learn  the  particulars  of  the 
assault." 

As  I  bowed  my  aoknowledgments  to  the 
gracious  inrifcation,  he  continued  : 

^*Are  you  acquainted  with  my  friend 
here  ? — but  of  course  you  can  scarcely  be — 
you  began  too  early  as  a  soldier.  So  let  me 
present  you  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Tiemey,"  a 
middle-aged  man,  whose  broad,  white  fore- 
head and  deep-set  eyes  gave  a  character  to 
features  that  were  otherwise  not  remark- 
able in  expression,  and  who  bowed  rather 
stiffly. 

Before  he  had  concluded  a  somewhat  la* 
bored  compliment  to  me,  we  were  joined 
by  a  third  person,  whoso  strikingly-hand- 
some features  were  lit  up  with  an  expres- 
sion of  the  most  animated  kind.  He  ac- 
costed the  Prince  with  an  air  of  easy  famil- 
iarity, and,  while  he  led  him  from  the 
froup,  appeared  to  be  relating  some  anec- 
ote,  which  actually  convulsed  his  Royal 
Highness  with  laughter. 

Before  I  had  time  or  opportunity  to  in- 
quire who  the  individual  could  be,  dinner 
was  announced,  and  the  wide  folding-doors 
being  thrown  open,  displayed  the  ma^ifi- 
cent  dining-room  of  Carlton  House,  in  all 
the  blaze  and  splendor  of  its  magnificence. 

The  sudden  change  from  the  rough  vi- 
cissitudes of  campaigning  life  to  all  the 
luxury  and  voluptuous  elegance  of  a  bril- 
liant court,  created  too  much  confusion  in 
my  mind  to  permit  of  my  impressions  be- 
ing the  most  accurate  or  most  collected. 
The  splendor  of  the  scene,  the  rank,  but, 
even  more,  the  talent  of  the  individuals  bv 
whom  I  was  surrounded,  had  all  their  full 
effect  upon  me ;  and,  although  I  found, 
from  the  tone  of  the  conversation  about, 
how  immeasurably  I  was  their  inferior,  yet, 
by  a  delicate  and  courteous  interest  in  the 
scene  of  which  I  had  lately  partaken,  they 
took  away  the  awkwardness  which,  in  some 
degree,  was  inseparable  from  the  novelty 
of  my  position  among  them. 

Conversing  about  the  Peninsula  with  a 
degree  of  knowledge  which  I  could  in  no 
wise  comprehend  from  those  not  engaged 
in  the  war,  thev  appeared  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  details  of  the  cam- 
paign ;  and  I  heard  on  every  side  of  me 
anecdotes  and  stories  which  I  scarcely  be- 
lieved known  beyond  the  precincts  of  a 
regiment.  The  f'rince  himself — the  grace 
and  charm  of  whose  narrative  talents  nave 
seldom  been  excelled — was  particularly 
conspicuous,  and  I  could  not  help  feeling 
struck  with  his  admirable  imitations  of 
voice  and  manner.  The  most  accomplished 
actor  coxk\^  not  have  personated  thecannie, 


calculating  spirit  of  the  Scot,  or  the  rol- 
licking recklessness  of  the  Irishman,  with 
more  tact  and  finesse.  But  far  above  all 
this  shone  the  i>erson  I  have  already  al- 
luded to  as  speaking  to  his  Ro^ral  Highness 
in  the  drawing-room  ;  combining  the  hap- 
piest conversational  eloquence  with  aqoicK, 
read^,  and  brilliant  fancy.  He  threw  from 
him  in  all  the  careless  profusion  of  bound- 
less resource  a  shower  of  pointed  and  epi- 
grammatic witticisms:  now,. illustrating  a 
really  difficult  subject  by  one  happy  touch, 
as  the  blaze  of  the  lightning  will  light  up 
the  whole  surface  of  tne  dark  landscape  be- 
neath it ;  now,  turning  the  force  of  an  ad- 
versary's argument  by  some  fallacious  but 
unanswerable  jest,  accompanying  the  whole 
by  those  fascinations  of  voice,  look,  ges- 
ture, and  manner,  which  have  made  those 
who  once  have  seen,  never  able  to  forget 
Brinsley  Sheridan. 

I  am  not  able,  were  I  even  disposed,  to 
record  more  particularly  the  details  of  that 
most  brilliant  evening  of  my  life.  On  every 
side  of  me  I  heara  the  names  of  those 
whose  fame  as  statesmen,  or  whose  repute 
as  men  of  letters,  was  ringing  throughont 
Europe ;  they  were  then,  too,  not  in  the 
easy  indolence  of  ordinary  life,  but  display- 
ing with  their  utmost  enort  those  powers 
of  wit,  fancy,  imagination,  and  eloquence, 
which  had  won  for  them  elsewhere  their 
high  and  exalted  position.  The  masculine 
understanding  and  powerful  intellect  of 
Tierney  vied  with  the  brilliant  and  dazzling 
conceptions  of  Sheridan.  The  easy  bon- 
hofnie  and  English  heartiness  of  Fox  con- 
trasted with  the  cutting  sarcasm  and  sharp 
raillery  of  O'Kellj.  While  contesting  the 
palm  with  each  himself,  the  Prince  evinced 
powers  of  mind  and  eloquent  facilities  of 
expression  that,  in  any  walk  of  life,  must 
have  made  their  possessor  a  most  distin- 
guished man.  Politics,  war,  women,  lit- 
erature, the  turf,  the  navy,  the  opposition, 
architecture,  and  the  drama,  were  all  dis- 
cussed with  a  degree  of  information  and 
knowled^  that  proved  to  me  how  much  of 
real  acquirements  can  be  obtained  by  those 
whose  exalted  station  surrounds  them  with 
the  collective  intellect  of  a  nation.  As  for 
myself,  the  time  flew  past  unconsciously. 
So  brilliant  a  display  of  all  that  was  courtly 
and  fascinating  in  manner,  and  all  that 
was  brightest  in  genius,  was  so  novel  to 
me,  that  I  really  felt  like  one  entranced.  To 
this  hour,  my  impression,  howjever  con- 
fused in  details^  is  as  vivid  as  though  that 
evening  were  but  yesternight ;  and  al- 
though since  that  period  I  have  enjoyed 
numerous  opportumties  of  meeting  with 
the  great  and  the  gifted,  yet  I  treasure  the 
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memory  of  that  evening  as  by  far  the  most 
exciting  of  my  whole  life. 

While  I  abstain  from  any  mention  q£  the 
many  incidents  of  the  evening,  I  cannot 
pass  over  one  which^  occnrring  to  myself, 
18  valuable  but  as  showin^^,  by  one  slij^ht 
and  passing  trait,  the  amiable  and  kind 
feeling  of  one  whose  memory  is  hallowed 
in  the  service. 

A  little  lower  than  myself,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  table,  I  perceived  an  old 
military  acquaintance  whom  I  had  first 
met  in  Lisbon  :  he  Waa  then  on  Sir  Charles 
Stewart's  stafF>  and  we  met  almost  daily. 
Wishing  to  commend  myself  to  his  recol- 
lection, I  endeavored  for  some  time  to 
catch  his  eye,  but  in  vain;  but  at  last, 
when  I  thought  I  had  succeeded^  I  called 
to  him, 

''I  say,  Fred,  a  glass  of  wine  with  yon." 

When  suddenly  the  Duke  of  York,  who 
was  speaking  to  Lord  Hertford,  turned 
<]uickly  round,  and,  taking  the  decanter 
in  his  hand,  replied, 

^^  With  pleasure,  O'Malley  ;  what  shall 
it  be,  my  boy  ?  " 

I  shall  never  forget  the  manly  good- 
humor  of  his  look  as  he  sat  waiting  for  my 
answer.  He  had  taken  my  speecn  as  ad- 
dressed to  himself,  and  concluding  that, 
from  fatigue,  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  my 
youth,  etc.,  I  was  not  over  collected, 
vouchsafed  in  this  kind  way  to  receive  it. 

''So,''  said  he,  as  I  stammered  out  my 
explanation,  ''I  was  deceived;  however, 
don't  cheat  me  out  of  my  glass  of  wine. 
Let  us  have  it  now." 

With  this  little  anecdote,  whose  truth  I 
vouch  for,  I  shall  conclude.  More  than 
one  now  living  was  a  witness  to  it,  and  my 
only  regret  in  the  mention  of  it  is  my  in- 
ability to  convey  the  readiness  with  wnich 
he  seized  the  moment  of  apparent  difficulty 
to  throw  the  protection  of  his  kind  ana 
warm-hearted  nature  over  the  apparent 
folly  of  a  boy. 

It  was  late  when  the  party  broke  up, 
and,  as  I  took  my  leav^e  of  the  Prince,  he 
once  more  expressed  himself  in  gracious 
terms  toward  me,  and  s'ave  me  personally 
an  invitation  to  a  breakfast  at  Hounslow 
on  the  following  Saturday. 


OHAPTEB   CVII. 

THB  BELL  AT  BBI8IOU 

Oif  the  morning  after  my  dinner  at 
Carlton  House,  I  fouQd  my  breakfast-table 
covered  with  cards  and  invitations.    The 


news  of  -tibe  storming  of  Oiudad  Bodrigo 
was  published  in  all  the  momine  papers, 
and  my  own  humble  name,  in  Tetters  of 
three  feet  long,  was  exhibited  in  placards 
throughout  the  city.  Less  to  this  circum- 
stance, however,  than  to  the  kind  and 
mM)ious  notice  of  the  Prince,  was  I  in- 
debted for  the  attentions  which  were 
shown  me  by  every  one ;  and,  indeed,  so 
flattering  was  the  reception  I  met  with, 
and  so  overwhelming  the  civility  showered 
on  me  from  all  sides,  that  it  required  no 
small  effort  on  mv  part  not  to  believe  my- 
self as  much  a  nero  as  they  would  make 
me.  An  eternal  round  of  dinners,  balls, 
breakfasts,  and  entertainments,  filled  up 
the  entire  week.  I  was  included  in  every 
invitation  to  Carlton  House,  and  never 
appeared  without  receiving  from  his  fioyal 
Highness  the  most  striking  marks  of  atten- 
tion. Captivating  as  all  this  undoubtedly 
was,  and  fascinating  as  I  felt  in  being  the 
lion  of  London,  the  courted  and  sought 
after  by  the  high,  the  titled,  and  the 
talented  of  the  great  city  of  the  universe, 
yet,  amid  all  the  splendor  and  seduction  of 
that  new  world,  my  heart  instinctively 
turned  from  the  glare  and  brilliancy  of 
gorgeous  saloons — From  the  soft  looks  and 
softer  voice  of  beauty — from  the  words  of 
praise,  as  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  those 
whose  notice  was  fame  itself — ^to  my 
humble  home  amid  the  mountains  of  the 
west.  Delighted  and  charmed  as  I  felt  by 
that  tribute  of  fiattery  which  associated 
my  name  with  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
actions  of  my  country,  yet  hitherto  I  had 
experienced  no  touch  of  home  or  father- 
land. England  was  to  me  as  the  high  and 
powerful  head  of  my  house,  whose  great- 
ness and  whose  glory  shed  a  halo  far  and 
near,  from  the  proudest  to  the  humblest  of 
those  that  call  themselves  Britons ;  but 
Ireland  was  the  land  of  my  birth — the 
land  of  my  earliest  ties,  my  dearest  associa- 
tions— the  kind  mother,  whose  breath  had 
fanned  my  brow  in  infancy ;  and  for  her 
in  my  manhood  my  heart  "beat  with  every 
throb  of  filial  affection.  Keed  I  say,  then, 
how  ardently  I  longed  to  turn  homeward  ; 
for,  independent  of  uU  else,  I  could  not 
avoid  some  self-reproach  on  thinking  what 
might  be  the  condition  of  those  I  prized 
the  most  on  earth,  at  that  very  moment  I 
was  engaging  in  all  the  voluptuous  aban- 
donment, and  all  the  fascinating  excesses  of 
a  life  of  pleasure.  I  wrote  several  letters 
homo,  but  received  no  answer  ;  nor  did  I, 
in  the  whole  round  of  London  society, 
meet  with  a  single  person  who  could  give 
me  itif ormation  of  my  family  or  my  friends. 
The  Easter  recess  had  sent  the  different 
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members  of  Parliament  to  their  homes ; 
and  thus,  within  a  comparatively  short 
distance  of  all  I  cared  for,  I  could  learn 
nothing  of  their  fate. 

The  invitations  of  the  Prince  Regent, 
which  were,  of  course,  to  be  re^rded  as 
commands,  still  detained  me  in  London; 
and  I  knew  not  in  what  manner  to  escape 
from  th^  fresh  engagements  which  each 
day  heaped  upon  me.  In  my  anxiety  upon 
the  subject,  1  communicated  my  wishes  to 
a  friend  on  the  Duke's  staff,  and  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  as  I  presented  myself  at 
his  levee,  he  called  me  toward  him,  and 
addressed  me : 

"What  leave  have  you  got,  Captain 
O'Malley?'' 

"  Three  months,  your  Royal  Highness/* 

'*Do  you  desire  an  unattachea  troop  ? 
for,  if  so,  an  opportunity  occui*s  just  at 
this  moment." 

'^I  thank  you  most  sincerely,  sir,  for 
your  condescension  in  thinking  of  me,  but 
my  wish  is  to  join  mv  regiment  at  the  ex- 
piration of  my  leave. 

*'Why,  I  thought  they  told  me  you 
wanted  to  spend  some  time  in  Ireland  r  " 

**  Only  sufficient  to  see  my  friends,  your 
Royal  Highness.  That  done,  I'd  rather 
join  my  regiment  immediately." 

"All!  that  alters  the  case.  So  then, 
probably,  you'd  like  to  leave  us  at  once. 
1  see  how  it  is  ;  you've  been  staying  here 
against  your  will  all  this  while.  Then, 
don't  say  a  word.  I'll  make  your  excuses 
at  Carlton  House  ;  and,  the  better  to  cover 
your  retreat,  I'll  employ  you  on  service. 
Here,  Gordon,  let  Captain  O'Malley  have 
the  dispatches  for  Sir  Henry  Howard  at 
Cork."  As  he  said  this,  he  turned  toward 
me  with  an  air  of  affected  sternness  in  his 
manner,  and  continued  :  "  I  expect,  Cap- 
tain O'Malley,  that  you  will  deliver  the 
dispatches  intrusted  to  your  care  without  a 
moment's  loss  of  time.  You  will  leave 
London  within  an  hour.  The  instructions 
for  your  journey  will  be  sent  to  your  hotel. 
And  now,"  said  he,  again  changing  his 
voice  to  its  natural  tone  of  kindliness  and 
courtesy — "and  now,  my  boy,  good-by, 
and  a  safe  journey  to  you.  These  letters 
will  pay  your  expenses,  and  the  occasion 
save  you  all  the  worry  of  leave-taking." 

I  stood  confused  and  speechless,  unable 
to  utter  a  single  word  of  gratitude  for  such 
unexpected  kindness.  The  Duke  saw  at 
once  my  difficulty,  and,  as  he  shook  me 
warmly  by  the  hand,  added,  in  a  laughing 
tone, 

"Don't  wait,  now.  You  mustn't  for- 
get tliat  your  dispatches  are  pressing." 

I  bowed  deeply,  attempted  a  few  words 


of  acknowledgment,  hesitated,  blundered, 
and  broke  down  ;  and  at  last  got  out  of  the 
room,  Heaven  knows  how  !  and  found  my- 
self running  toward  Long's  at  the  top  of 
my  speed.  Within  that  same  hour  I  was 
rattling  along  toward  Bristol  as  fast  as  four 
posters  could  bum  the  pavement,  thinking 
with  ecstasy  over  the  pleasures  of  my  re- 
ception in  England ;  but,  far  more  than 
all,  of  the  kinoness  evinced  toward  me  by 
him  who,  in  every  feeling  of  his  nature, 
and  in  every  feature  of  his  deportment,  was 
"every  inch  a  prince." 

However  astonished  I  had  been  at  the 
warmth  by  which  I  was  treated  in  London, 
I  was  still  less  prepared  for  the  enthusiasm 
which  greeted  me  in  every  town  through 
which  1  passed.  There  was  not  a  vilh^ 
where  we  stopped  to  change  horses  whose 
inhabitants  did  not  simultaneously  pour 
forth  to  welcome  me  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  delight  That  the  fact  of  four 
horaes  and  a  yellow  chaise  should  have 
elicited  such  testimonies  of  satisfactioD, 
was  somewhat  difficult  to  conceive ;  and, 
even  had  the  important  news  that  I  was 
the  bearer  of  dispatches  been  telegraphed 
from  London  by  successive  postboys,  still 
the  extraordinary  excitement  was  unac- 
countable. It  was  only  on  reaching  Bris- 
tol that  I  learned  to  what  circumstance 
my  popularity  was  owing.  My  friend 
Mike,  in  humble  imitation  of  election  prac- 
tices, had  posted  a  large  placard  on  the 
back  of  the  chaise,  announcing,  in  letters 
of  portentous  length,  something  like  the 
following : 

"Bloody  news!  Pall  of  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo  !  Five  thousand  prisonera  and  two 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon  taken  ! " 

This  veracious  and  satisfactory  state- 
ment, aided  by  Mike's  personal  exertions, 
and  an  unwearied  performance  on  the 
trumpet  he  had  taken  from  the  French 
dragoon,  had  roused  the  population  of 
every  hamlet,  and  made  our  journey  from 
London  to  Bristol  one  scene  of  uproar, 
noise,  and  confusion.  All  my  attempts  to 
suppress  Mike's  oratory  or  music  were  per- 
fectly unavailing.  In  fact,  he  had  pledged 
my  health  so  many  times  during  the  daj 
— he  had  drunk  so  many  toasts  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  British  anns — so  many  to  the 
English  nation — so  many  in  honor  of  Ire- 
lana — and  so  many  in  honor  of  Mickey 
Free  himself,  that  all  respect  for  my  au- 
thority was  lost  in  his  enthusiasm  for  my 
greatness,  and  his  shouts  became  wilder, 
and  the  blasts  from  the  trumpet  more  fear- 
ful and  incoherent ;  and  finally,  on  the  last 
stage  of  our  journey,  having  exhausted  as 
it  were  every  tribute  of  his  lungs,  beseemed 
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(if  I  were  to  jutoe  by  the  evidence  of 
my  ears)  to  be  performing  something  very 
like  a  hornpipe  on  the  roof  of  the  chaise. 

Happily  lor  me,  there  is  a  limit  to  all 
hnmau  efforts,  and  even  Ms  powers  at 
length  succumbed ;  so  that,  when  we  ar- 
rived at  Bristol,  I  persnaded  him  to  go  to 
bed,  and  I  once  more  was  left  to  the  en- 
joyment of  some  quiet  To  fill  up  the  few 
hours  which  intervened  before  bedtime,  I 
strolled  into  the  coffee-room.  The  English 
look  of  every  one,  and  everything  around, 
had  still  its  charm  for  me ;  and  1  was  con- 
templating, with  no  small  admiration,  the 
air  of  neatness  and  proprietv  so  observant 
from  the  bright-faced  cloct,  that  ticked 
unwearily  upon  the  mantelpiece,  to  the 
trim  waiter  himself,  with  noiseless  step, 
and  that  mixed  look  of  vigilance  and  va- 
cancy. The  perfect  stillness  struck  me, 
save  when  a  deep  voice  called  for  "  another 
brandy-and-water,**  and  some  more  mo- 
destly-toned request  would  utter  a  desire 
for  "  more  cream/'  The  attention  of  each 
man,  absorbed  in  the  folds  of  his  volumi- 
nous newspaper,  scarcely  deigning  a  glance 
at  the  new  comer  who  entered,  were  all  in 
keeping;  giving,  in  their  solemnity  and 
gravity,  a  character  of  almost  religious  se- 
riousness, to  what,  in  any  other  land, 
would  be  a  scene  of  riotous  noise  and  dis- 
cordant tumult.  I  was  watching  all  these 
with  a  more  than  common  interest,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  the  waiter  entered 
with  a  large  placard.  He  was  followed  by 
another  with  a  ladder,  by  whose  assistance 
he  succeeded  in  attaching  the  large  square 
of  paper  to  the  wall,  above  the  fireplace. 
Every  one  about  rose  up,  curious  to  asce> 
tain  what  was  going  forward  ;  and  I  my- 
self joined  in  the  crowd  around  the  fire. 
Tlie  first  glance  of  the  announcement 
showed  me  what  it  meant ;  and  it  was  with 
a  strange  mixture  of  shame  and  confusion 
I  read : 

"  Fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  with  a  full 
and  detailed  account  of  the  storming  of 
the  great  breach — capture  of  the  ene- 
my's cannon,  etc. — ^by  Michael  Free,  14th 
Liffht  Dragoons." 

Leaving  the  many  around  mo  busied  in 
conjecturing  who  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Free 
might  be,  and  what  peculiar  opportunities 
he  miffht  have  enjoyed  for  his  report,  I 
hurried  from  the  room  and  called  the 
waiter. 

'*  What's  the  meaning  of  the  announce- 
ment you've  just  put  up  in  the  coffee- 
room  ?    Where  did  it  come  from  ?  " 

**  Most  important  news,  sir ;  exclusively 
in  the  columns  of  the  Bristol  Telegraph ; 
the  gentleman  has  just  arrived — " 
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'^  Who,  pray?    What  gentleman?** 

'*  Mr.  Free,  sir,  No.  13 — large  bedroom 
— ^blue  damask — supper  for  two — oysters — 
a  devil — brandy-and-water— mulled  port.*' 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?  Isthe 
fellow  at  supper  ?  " 

Somewhat  shocked  by  the  tone  I  Ven- 
tured to  assume  toward  the  illustrious  nar- 
rator, the  waiter  merely  bowed  his  reply. 

**Show  me  to  his  room,"  said  I;  *^*I 
should  like  to  see  him." 

"Follow  me,  if  you  please,  sir — this  way 
— what  name  shall  I  say,  sir  ?  " 

**  You  need  not  mind  announcing  me — 
I'm  an  old  acquaintance — ^just  show  me 
the  room." 

**  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  but  Mr.  Meekins, 
the  editor  of  the  Telegraph,  is  engaged 
with  him  at  present ;  and  positive  orders 
are.given  not  to  suffer  any  interruption." 

"  Jfo  matter  :  do  as  I  bid  you.  Is  thai 
it  ?  Oh  !  I  hear  his  voice.  There,  that 
will  do.  You  may  go  down-stairs,  I'll  in- 
troduce myself." 

So  saying,  and  slipping  a  crown  into  the 
waiter's  hand,  I  proceeded  cautiously  to- 
ward the  door,  and  opened  it  stealthily. 
My  caution  was,  however,  needless ;  for  a 
large  screen  was  drawn  across  this  part  of 
the  room,  completely  concealing  the  door ; 
closing  which  behind  me,  I  took  my  place 
beneath  the  shelter  of  this  ambuscade,  de- 
termined on  no  account  to  be  perceived  by 
the  parties. 

Seated  in  a  large  arm-chair,  a  smoking 
tumbler  of  mulled  port  before  him,  sat  my 
friend  Mike,  dressed  in  my  full  regimen- 
tals, even  to  the  helmet,  which,  unfortu- 
nately, however,  for  the  effect,  he  had  put 
on  back  foremost;  a  short  "dudeen" 
graced  his  Jilp,  and  the  trumpet,  so  fre- 
quently alluded  to,  lay  near  him. 

Opposite  him  sat  a  short,  puny,  round- 
faced  little  gentleman,  with  rolling  eyes 
and  a  turned-up  nose.  Numerous  sheets 
of  paper,  pens,  etc.,  lay  scattered  about ; 
and  he  evinced,  by  Ins  air  and  gesture, 
the  most  marked  and  eager  attention  to 
Mr.  Free's  narrative,  whose  frequent  inter- 
ruptions, caused  by  the  drink  and  the  oys- 
ters, were  viewed  with  no  small  impatience 
by  the  anxious  editor. 

"You  must  remember.  Captain,  time's 

Eassing ;  the  placards  are  all  out;  must 
e  at  press  before  one  o'clock  to-night; 
the  morning  edition  is  everything  with  us. 
You  were  at  the  first  parallel,  I  think.** 

'*  Devil  a  one  o'  mo  knows.  Just  ring 
that  bell  near  you.  Them's  elegant  oys- 
ters ;  and  you're  not  taking  your  drop  of 
liquor.  Here's  a  toast  for  yon  :  '  May^ — ' 
whoop — ^raal  Carlingfords,  upon  my  con- 
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science.  See  now,  if  I  won't  hit  the  little 
black  chap  up  there,  the  first  shot.'' 

Scarcely  were  the  words  spoken,  when  a 
little  painted  bust  of  Shakspeare  fell  in 
fragments  on  the  floor  as  an  oyster-shell 
laid  him  low. 

A  faint  effort  at  a  laugh  at  the  eccentri- 
cities of  his  friend  was  all  the  poor  editor 
could  accomplish,  while  Mike  s  triumph 
knew  no  bounds. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  ?  But  come  now, 
are  you  ready  ?  Give  the  pen  a  drink,  if 
you  won't  take  one  youraelf." 

"I'm  ready,  quite  ready,"  responded  the 
editor. 

"Faith,  and  it's  more  nor  I  am.  See 
now,  here  it  is  :  The  night  was  murther- 
ing  dark  ;  you  could  not  see  a  stim." 

**  Not  see  a — a  what  ?" 

"  A  stim,  bad  luck  to  you  ;  don't  you 
know  English  ?  Hand  me  the  hot  water. 
Have  you  that  down  yet  ?  " 

*  *  Yes.    Pray  proceed ." 

"The  fifth  division  was  orthered  up, 
bekase  they  were  fighting  chaps ;  the 
Eighty-eighth  was  among  them;  the  Ran- 
gers— Oh  I  upon  my  soul,  we  must  drink 
the  Bangers.  Here,  divil  a  one  o*  me  will 
go  on  till  we  give  them  all  the  honors — hip 
— ^begin." 

"  Hip,"  sighed  the  luckless  editor,  as  he 
rose  from  his  chair,  obedient  to  the  com- 
mand. 

"  Hurra — hurra — hurra  !  Well  done, 
there's  stuff  in  you  yet,  ould  foolscap ! 
The  little  bottle's  empty — ring  again,  if  ye 
plaze." 

<«  Oh,  Father  Ma«;an 

Was  a  beautif  lu  man, 
But  a  bit  of  a  rogue,  a  bit  of  a  rogue. 

He  was  just  six  feet  high, 

Had  a  cmst  in  his  eye. 
And  an  illigint  brogue,  an  iUigintT  brogue. 

''  He  was  bom  in  Killamey, 
And  reared  up  in  blarney — " 

"  Arrah,  don't  be  looking  miserable  and 
dissolute  that  way.  Sure  I'm  only  screw- 
ing myself  up  for  you ;  besides,  you  can 
print  the  song  av  you  like  :  it*s  a  sweet 
tune — ^ Teddy,  you  Gander.'" 

"  Really,  Mr.  Free,  I  see  no  prospect  of 
our  ever  getting  done." 

"The  saints  in  heaven  forbid,"  inter- 
rupted Mike,  piously ;  "  the  evening's 
young,  and  drmk  plenty.  Here  now, 
make  ready ! " 

The  editor  once  more  made  a  gesture  of 
preparation. 

"Well,  as  I  was  saying,"  resumed  Mike, 
"it  was  pitch  dark  ^viien  the  columns 
moved  up,  and  a  cold,  raw  night,  with  a 


little  thin  rain  falling.     Have  you  that 
down  ?  " 

"Yes.     Pray  go  on.'* 

"Well,  just  as  it  might  be  here,  at  the 
corner  of  the  trench  I  met  Dr.  QniU. 
*  They're  waiting  for  you,  Mr.  Free,'8ajn 
he,  '  down  there.  Picton's  asking  for  yea' 
^ Faith  an  he  must  wait,'  says  I,  'for  I'm 
terrible  dry.'  With  that,  he  pulled  outhi« 
canteen  and  mixed  mo  a  little  brandy-and- 
water.  Are  you  taking  it  without  a  toast  V 
says  Doctor  Maurice.  ^  Never  fear,'  sajs 
I ;  *  here's  Mary  Brady — ' " 

"But,  my  dear  sir,"  interposed  Mr. 
Meekins,  "  pray  do  remember  this  is  some- 
what irrelevant.  In  fifteen  minutes  it  will 
be  twelve  o'clock." 

"  I  know  it,  ould  boy,  I  know  it.  I  see 
what  you're  at.  You  were  going  to  ob- 
serve how  much  better  we'd  be  for  a  broiled 
bone." 

"Nothing  of  the  kind,  I  assure  yoa. 
For  Heaven's  sake,  no  more  eating  and 
drinking." 

"No  more  eating  nor  drinking!  Why 
not  ?  You've  a  nice  notion  of  a  conviyid 
evening.  Faith,  we'll  have  the  broiled 
bone  sure  enough,  and,  what's  more,  % 
half-gallon  of  the  strongest  punch  they 
can  make  us ;  an'  I  hope  that,  grave  as 
you  are,  you'll  favor  the  company  with  a 
song." 

«  Keallv,  Mr.  Free—" 

"  Arrah  !  none  of  your  blarney.  Don^ 
be  mistherin^  me.  Call  me  luok^^  or 
Mickey  Free,  if  yon  like  better.** 

"  I  protest'  said  the  editor,  with  difl&aj, 
"  that  here  we  are  two  hours  at  week,  and 
we  haven't  got  to  the  foot  of  the  great 
breach." 

"And  wasn't  the  army  three  months 
and  a  half  in  just  getting  that  bur,  with  a 
battering  train,  and  mortars,  and  the  finest 
troops  ever  were  seen  F  and  there  yon  sit, 
a  little  fat  creature,  with  yonr  pen  m  your 
hand,  grumbling  that  you  can't  do  more 
than  the  whole  British  army.  Take  caie 
you  don't  provoke  me  to  beat  you  ;  for  I 
am  quiet  till  I'm  roused.  But,  by  the 
Eock  o'  Cashel— " 

Here  he  grasped  the  brass  trumpet  with 
an  energy  that  made  the  editor  ipring 
from  his  chair. 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  Mr.  Free—" 

"Well,  I  won't;  but  sit  down  there, 
and  don't  be  bothering  me  about  siei^es, 
and  battles,  and  things  you  know  nothing 
about" 

"I  protest,"  rejoined  Mr.  Meekins, 
"  that,  nad  you  not  sent  to  my  office  inti- 
mating your  wish  to  communicate  an 
account  of  the  siege,  I  never  should  ba^ 
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thought  of  intruding  myself  upon  you. 
And  now^  since  you  appear  iudisposea  to 
afford  the  information  m  question,  if  you 
will  permit  me,  I'll  wish  you  a  very  good- 
night/' 

'^  Faith,  and  so  you  shall,  and  help  me 
to  pass  one  too  ;  for  not  a  step  out  o  that 
chair  shall  you  take  till  mommg.  Do  ye 
think  I  am  going  to  be  left  here  by  myself, 
all  alone  ?  " 

"  I  must  obserre,"  said  Mr.  Meekins — 

"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mickey ; 
"I  see  what  you  mean.  You're  not  tne 
best  of  company,  it's  true  ;  but  at  a  pinch 
like  this — There  now,  take  your  licjuor.'* 

*'Once  for  all,  sir,"  said  the  editor,  *'I 
would  beg  you  to  recollect  that,  on  the 
faith  of  your  message  to  me,  I  have  an- 
nounced an  account  of  the  storming  of 
Giudad  Eodrigo  for  our  morning  edition. 
Are  you  prepared,  may  I  ask,  for  the  con- 
sequences of  my  disappointing  ten  thou- 
sand readers  ?  " 

''  It's  little  I  care  for  one  of  them.  I 
never  knew  much  of  reading  myself.*' 

**  If  you  think  to  make  a  jest  of  me,"  in- 
terposed Mr.  Meekins,  reddening  with  pas- 
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'*  A  jest  of  you  1  Troth  it's  little  fun  I 
can  get  out  of  you  ;  you're  as  tiresome  a 
creature  as  ever  J  spent  aa  evening  with. 
See  now,  I  told  you  before  not  to  provoke 
me  :  we'll  have  a  little  more  drink  ;  ring 
the  bell :  who  knows  but  you'll  turn  out 
better  by-and-by  I" 

As  Mike  rose  at  these  words  to  summon 
the  waiter,  Mr.  Meekins  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  his  escape.  Scarcely  nad 
he  reached  the  door,  however,  when  he 
was  perceived  by  Mickey,  who  hurled  the 
trumpet  at  him  with  all  his  force,  while  he 
uttered  a  shout  that  nearly  left  the  poor 
editor  lifeless  with  terror.  This  time, 
happily,  Mr.  Free's  aim  failed  him,  and, 
befoi-e  he  could  arrest  the  progress  of  his 
victim,  he  had  gained  the  corridor,  and, 
with  one  bound,  cleared  the  first  flight  of 
the  staircase,  his  pace  increasing  every  mo- 
ment as  Mike's  denunciations  grew  louder 
and  louder,  till  at  last,  as  he  reached  the 
street,  Mr.  Free's  delight  overcame  his  in- 
dignation, and  he  threw  himself  upon  a 
chair  and  laughed  immoderately. 

"Oh,  may  1  never  1  if  I  didn't  frighten 
the  editor.  The  little  spalpeen  couldn't 
•eat  his  oysters  and  take  his  punch  like  a 
man.  But  sare  if  he  didn't,  there's  more 
left  for  his  betters."  So  saying,  he  filled 
himself  a  goblet  and  drank  it  off.  '^  Mr. 
Free,  we  won't  say  much  for  your  inclina- 
tions, for  maybe  they  are  not  the  best ; 
but  here's  bad  luck  to  the  fellow  that  doesn't 


think  you  good  company  ;  and  here,"  add- 
ed he,  again  filling  hisjglass — *'and  here's 
may  the  devil  take  editors,  and  authors, 
ana  compositors,  that  won't  let  us  alone, 
but  must  be  taking  our  lives,  and  our  songs, 
and  our  little  devilments,  that  belongs  to 
one's  own  family,  and  tell  them  all  over 
the  world.  A  lazy  set  of  thieves  you  are, 
every  one  of  you  ;  spending  your  time  in- 
venting lies,  devil  a  more  nor  less ;  and 
here" — this  time  he  filled  again — **and 
here's  a  hot  corner  and  Kilkenny  coals, 
that's  half  sulphur,  to  the  villain — * 

For  what  particular  class  of  offenders 
Mike's  penal  code  was  now  devised,  I  was 
not  destined  to  learn ;  for,  overcome  by 
punch  and  indignation,  he  gave  one  loud 
whoop,  and  measured  his  length  upon  the 
floor.  Having  committed  him  to  the  care 
of  the  waiters,  from  whom  I  learned  more 
fully  the  particulars  of  his  acquaintance 
witn  Mr.  Meekins,  I  enjoined  them,  strict- 
ly, not  to  mention  that!  knew  any  thing  of 
the  matter ;  and  betook  myself  to  my  bed, 
sincerely  reioicing  that  in  a  few  hours  more 
Mike  would  be  a^ain  in  that  land  where 
even  his  eccentricities  and  excesses  would 
be  viewed  with  a  favorable  and  forgiving 
eye. 


CHAPTER  CVIII. 

IBELAin). 

"You'd  better  call  your  master  up," 
said  the  Skipper  to  Mickey  Free,  on  the 
second  evening  after  our  departure  from 
Bristol ;  '^  he  said  he'd  like  to  have  a  look 
at  the  coasf 

The  words  were  overheard  by  me,  as  I  lay 
between  sleeping  and  waking  in  the  cabin 
of  the  packet,  and  without  waiting  for  a 
second  invitation,  I  rushed  upon  deck. 
The  sun  was  setting,  and  one  vast  surface 
of  yellow  golden  light  played  upon  the 
water,  as  it  rii)pled  beneath  a  gentle  gale. 
The  white  foam  curled  at  our  prow,  and 
the  rushing  sound  told  the  speed  we  were 
going  at.  xhe  little  craft  was  staggering 
under  every  sheet  of  her  canvas,  and  her 
-  spars  creaked  as  her  white  sails  bent  before 
tlie  breeze.  Before  us,  but  to  my  landsman's 
eyes  scarcely  perceptible,  were  the  ill-de- 
fined outlines  of  cloudy  darkness  they  called 
land,  and  which  I  continued  to  gaze  at  with 
a  strange  sense  of  interest,  while  I  heard 
the  names  of  certain  well-known  headlands 
assigned  to  apparently  mere  masses  of  fog- 
bank  and  vapor. 

He  who  has  never  been  separated  in  ear- 
ly years,  while  yet  the  budding  affections 
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of  his  heart  are  tender  shoots^  from  the 
laud  of  his  birth  and  of  his  home,  knows 
nothing  of  the  throng  of  sensations  that 
crowd  upon  him  as  he  nears  the  shore  of 
his  country.  The  names,  familiar  as 
household  words,  come  with  a  train  of 
long-buried  thoughts  ;  the  feeling  of  at- 
tachment to  all  we  call  our  own — tnat  pa- 
triotism of  the  heart-Hstirs  strongly  within 
him,  as  the  mingled  thrills  of  hope  and 
fear  alternately  move  him  to  joy  or  sad- 
ness. 

Hard  as  are  the  worldly  struggles  between 
the  daily  cares  of  him  who  canres  out  his 
own  career  and  fortune,  yet  he  has  never 
experienced  the  darkest  poverty  of  fate  who 
has  not  felt  what  it  is  to  be  a  wanderer, 
without  a  country  to  lay  claim  to.  Of  all 
the  desolations  that  visit  us,  this  is  the 
gloomiest  and  the  worst  The  outcast 
from  the  land  of  his  fathers,  whose  voice 
must  never  be  heard  within  the  walls  where 
his  infancy  was  nurtured,  nor  his  step  be 
free  upon  the  mountains  where  he  gambol- 
ed in  his  youth,  this  is  indeed  wretched- 
ness. The  instinct  of  country  grows  and 
strengthens  with  our  years ;  the  joys  of 
early  life  are  linked  with  it ;  the  hopes  of 
age  point  toward  it ;  and  he  who  knows  not 
the  thrill  of  ecstasy  some  well-remembered, 
long-lost-sight-of  place  can  bring  to  his 
heart  when  returning  after  years  of 
absence,  is  ignorant  of  one  of  tlie  purest 
sources  of  happiness  of  our  nature. 

With  what  a  yearning  of  the  heart,  then, 
did  I  look  upon  the  dim  and  misty  cliffs, 
that  mighty  framework  of  my  island 
home,  their  stem  sides  lashed  by  the  blue 
waters  of  the  ocean,  and  their  summits 
lost  witliin  the  clouds  I  With  what  an  easy 
and  natural  transition  did  my  mind  turn 
from  the  wild  mountains  and  the  gi'ecn 
valleys  to  their  hardy  sons,  who  toilea  be- 
neath the  burning  sun  of  the  Peninsula ! 
and  how,  as  some  tw^inkling  light  of  the 
distant  shore  would  catch  my  eye,  did  I 
wonder  within  myself  whether  beside  that 
hearth  and  board  there  might  not  sit  some, 
whose  thoughts  were  wandering  over  the 
sea  beside  the  bold  steeps  of  El  Bodon,  or 
the  death-strewn  plain  of  Talavera  1  their 
memories  calling  up  some  trait  of  him  who 
was  the  idol  of  his  home ;  whose  closing 
lids  some  fond  mother  had  watched  over ; 
above  whose  peaceful  slumber  her  prayers 
had  fallen  ;  but  whose  narrow  bed  was  now 
beneath  the  breach  of  Badajos,  and  his 
sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  waking. 

I  know  not  if  in  my  sad  and  sorrowing 
spirit  I  did  not  envy  him  who  thus  had 
met  a  soldier's  fate, — for  what  of  promise 
had  my  own  !    My  hopes  of  being  in  any 


way  instrumental  to  my  poor  uncle's  hap- 
piness grew  hourly  less.  His  prejudices 
were  deeply  rooted  and  of  long  standing : 
to  have  asked  him  to  surrender  any  of 
what  he  looked  upon  as  the  prerogatives  of 
his  house  and  name,  would  be  to  risk  the 
loss  of  his  esteem.  What  then  remained 
for  me  ?  Was  I  to  watch,  day  by  day  and 
hour  by  hour,  the  falling  ruin  oi  our  for- 
tunes ?  Was  I  to  involve  myself  in  the 
petty  warfare  of  unavailing  resistance  to 
the  law  ?  and  could  I  stand  aloof  from  my 
best,  my  truest,  my  earliest  friend,  and  see 
him,  alone  and  unaided,  oppose  his  weak 
and  final  struggle  to  the  unrelenting  career 
of  persecutionr  Between  these  two  alter- 
natives the  former  could  be  my  only  choice; 
and  what  a  choice  I 

Oh,  how  I  thought  over  the  wild  heroism 
of  the  battle-field,  tlie  reckless  fury  of  the 
charge,  tho  crash,  the  death-cry,  and  the 
sad  picture  of  the  morrow,  when  all  was 
past,  and  a  soldier's  glory  alone  remained 
to  shed  its  high  halo  over  the  faults  and 
the  follies  of  tne  dead. 

As  night  fell,  the  twinkling  of  the  dis- 
tant lighthouses, — some  throwing  a  col- 
umn of  light  from  the  very  verge  of  the 
horizon,  others  shining  brightly,  like 
stars,  from  some  lofty  promontory,— mark- 
ed the  different  outlines  of  the  coast,  and 
conveyed  to  me  the  memory  of  that  broken 
and  wild  mountain  tract  that  forms  the 
bulwark  of  the  Green  Isle  against  the 
waves  of  the  Atlantic.  Alone  and  silently 
I  trod  the  deck,  now  turning  to  look  to- 
ward the  shore,  where  I  thought  I  could 
detect  the  position  of  some  well-known 
headland,  now  straining  my  eyes  seaward 
to  watch  some  bright  and  flitting  star,  as  it 
rose  from  or  merged  beneath  the  foaming 
water,  denoting  the  track  of  the  swift 
pilot-boat,  or  the  hardy  lugger  of  the  fish- 
erman ;  while  the  shrill  whistle  of  the 
floating  sea-gull  was  the  only  sound,  sare 
the  ruining  waves  that  broke  m  spray  npon 
our  quarter. 

What  is  it  that  so  inevitably  inspires  sad 
and  depressing  thoughts,  as  we  walk  the 
deck  of  some  little  craft,  in  the  silence  of 
the  night's  dark  hours  ?  No  sense  of  dan- 
ger near,  we  hold  on  our  course  swiftly  and 
steadily,  cleaving  the  dark  waves,  and 
bending  gracefully  beneath  the  freshening 
breeze.  Yet  still  the  motion  which,  in  the 
bright  sunshine  of  tho  noonday  tells  of 
joy  and  gladness,  brings  now  no  touch  of 

{pleasure  to  our  hearts.  The  dark  and 
rowning  sky,  the  boundless  expuise  of 
gloomy  water,  spread  like  some  gigantic 
pdl  around  us,  and  our  thoughts  either 
turn  back  upon  the  eaddest  features  of  the 
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past,  or  look  forward  to  the  future  with 
a  sickly  hope  that  all  inay  not  bo  as  we 
fear  it. 

Mine  were  indeed  of  the  gloomiest,  and 
the  selfishness  alone  of  the  thought  pre- 
vented  me  from  wishing  that,  liCe  many 
another,  I  had  fallen  by  a  soldier's  death 
on  the  plains  of  the  Peninsnla  I 

As  the  night  wore  on,  I  wrapped  myself 
in  my  cloak  and  lay  down  beneath  the  bul- 
wark. The  whole  of  my  past  life  came  in 
review  before  me,  and  1  thought  over  my 
first  meeting  with  Lucy  Dashwood;  the 
thrill  of  boyish  admiration  gliding  into 
love ;  the  hopes,  the  fears,  that  stirred  my 
heart :  the  firm  resolve  to  merit  her  affec- 
tion, which  made  me  a  soldier.  Alas  I  how 
little  thoUjght  she  of  him  to  whose  whole 
life  she  haa  been  a  guide-star  and  a  beacon  I 
And,  as  I  thought  over  the  hard-fought 
fields,  the  long,  fatiguing  marches,  the 
nights  around  the  watch-fires,  and  felt 
how,  in  the  whirl  and  enthusiasm  of  a  sol- 
dier's life,  the  cares  and  son'ows  of  every- 
day existence  are  forgotten,  I  shuddered  to 
reflect  upon  the  career  that  might  now 
open  before  me.  To  abandon,  perhaps  for- 
ever, the  glorious  path  I  had  oeen  pursu- 
ing for  a  life  of  indolence  and  weariness, 
while  my  name,  that  had  already,  by  the 
chance  of  some  fortunate  circumstances, 
begun  to  be  mentioned  with  a  testimony  of 
approval,  should  be  lost  in  oblivion,  or  re- 
membered but  as  that  of  one  whose  early 
Eromise  was  not  borne  out  by  the  deeds  of 
is  manhood. 

As  day  broke,  overcome  by  watching,  I 
slept ;  but  was  soon  awoke  by  the  stir  and 
bustle  around  me.  The  breeze  had  fresh- 
ened, and  we  were  running  under  a  reefed 
mainsail  and  foresail ;  and,  as  the  little 
craft  bounded  above  the  blue  water,  the 
white  foam  crested  above  her  prow,  and 
ran  in  boiling  rivulets  along  toward  the 
after-deck.  The  tramp  of  the  seamen,  the 
hoarse  voice  of  the  captain,  the  shrill  cry 
of  the  sea-birds,  betokened,  however,  no- 
thing of  dread  or  danger  ;  and  listlessly  I 
leant  upon  my  elbow,  and  asked  what  was 
going  forward. 

'* Nothing,  sir;  only  making  rearly  to 
drop  our  anchor." 

**  Are  we  so  near  shore,  then  ?"  said  I. 

"You've  only  to  round  that  point  to 
windward,  and  have  a  clear  run  into  Cork 
harbor." 

I  sprang  at  once  to  my  legs  :  the  land- 
fog  prevented  my  seeing  anything  what- 
ever but  I  thought  that  in  the  breeze, 
fresh  and  balmy  as  it  blew,  I  could  feel  the 
wind  offshore. 

"At  last,"  said  I,  "at  la^t !"  as  I  step- 


ped into  the  little  wherry  which  shot  along- 
side of  us,  and  we  glided  into  the  stnl 
basin  of  Cove.  How  1  remember  every 
white-walled  cottage,  and  the  beetling 
cliffs,  and  that  bola  headland  beside  which 
the  valley  opens,  with  its  dark  green 
woods ;  and  then  Spike  Island.  And  what 
a  stir  is  yonder,  early  as  it  is ;  the  men-of- 
war  tenaers  seem  auve  with  people,  while 
still  the  little  village  is  sunk  in  slumbers, 
not  a  smoke-wreath  rising  from  its  silent 
hearths  ;  every  plash  of  the  oars  in  the 
calm  water,  as  I  neared  the  land,  every 
chance  word  of  the  bronzed  and  hardy 
fisherman,  told  upon  my  heart.  I  felt  it 
was  my  home. 

"  Isn't  it  beautiful,  sir  ?  isn't  it  illi- 
gint  ? "  said  a  voice  behind  me,  which 
there  could  be  little  doubt  in  my  detecting, 
although  I  had  not  seen  the  individual 
since  Ileft  England. 

"Is  not  what  beautiful.^"  replied  I, 
rather  harshly,  at  the  interruption  of  my 
own  thoughts. 

"  Ireland,  to  be  sure ;  and  long  life  to 
her ! "  cried  he,  with  a  cheer,  that  soon 
found  its  responsive  echoes  in  the  hearts 
of  our  sailors,  who  seconded  the  sentiment 
with  all  their  energy. 

"  How  am  I  to  get  up  to  Cork,  lads  ?  " 
said  I ;  "  I  am  pressed  for  time,  and  must 
get  forward." 

"  We'll  row  your  honor  the  whole  way, 
av  it's  plazing  to  you." 

"Why,  thank  you,  I'd  rather  find  some 
quicker  mode  of  proceeding." 

"  Maybe  you'd  have  a  chaise ;  there's  an 
elegant  one  at  M'Cafisidy's." 

"  Sure  the  blind  mare's  in  foal,"  said  the 
bow  oar ;  "  the  divil  a  step  she  can  go  out 
of  a  walk ;  so,  your  honor,  take  Tim  Ri- 
ley's car,  and  you'll  get  up  cheap.  Not 
that  you  care  for  money ;  out  he  s  going 
up  at  eight  o'clock  with  two  young  ladies." 

"Oh  I  be-gorra,"  said  the  other,  '^and 
so  he  is  ^  and  faix  ye  might  do  worse — 
they're  mce  craytures." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "your  advice  seems 
good;  but  perhaps  they  might  object  to 
my  company." 

'*  I've  no  fear  ;  they're  always  with  the 
officers.     Sure  the  Miss  Dalrymples — " 

"  The  Miss  Dalrymples  !— Push  ahead, 
boys  I  it  must  be  later  than  I  thought ;  we 
must  get  the  chaise  ;  I  can't  wait.' 

Ten  minutes  more  brought  us  to  land. 

«  ♦  4e  4e  « 

4e  4e  «  •  4e 

My  arrangements  were  soon  made,  and, 
as  my  impatience  to  press  forward  be- 
came greater  the  nearer  I  drew  to  my  des- 
tination, I  lost  not  a  momentb 
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The  yellow  chaise — sole  glory  of  Co\ 
was  brought  forth  at  my  reauest ;  and,  by 
ffood  fortune,  four  posters  which  had  been 
down  the  preceding  evening  from  Cork  to 
some  gentleman's  seat  near,  were  about  to 
return.  These  were  also  pressed  into  my 
service  ;  and  just  as  the  first  early  riser  of 
the  little  village  was  drawing  his  curtain  to 
take  a  half-closed  eye-glance  upon  the 
breaking  morning,  I  rattled  forth  upon  my 
journey  at  a  pace  which,  could  I  only  have 
secured  its  continuance,  must  soon  have 
terminated  my  weary  way. 

Beautiful  as  the  whole  line  of  country  is, 
I  was  totally  unconscious  of  it ;  and  even 
Mike's  conversational  powers,  divided  as 
they  were  between  myself  and  the  two 
postilions,  were  fruitless  in  arousing  me 
iTom  the  deep  preoccupation  of  my  mind 
by  thoughts  of  home. 

It  was,  then,  with  some  astonishment  I 
heard  the  boy  upon  the  wheeler  ask  whither 
he  should  dnve  me  to. 

"  Tell  his  honor  to  wake  up,  we're  in 
Cork  now." 

"In  Cork  !  impossible  already." 

''Faith,  maybe  so — but  it's  Cork  sure 
enough." 

''Drive  to  the  'George;*  it's  not  far 
from  the  Commander-in-Chief's  quarters." 

"  'Tis  five  minutes'  walk,  sir ;  vou'll  be 
there  before  they're  put  to  again.'*^ 

"  Horses  for  Fermoy  !"  shouted  out  the 
postilions,  as  we  tore  up  to  the  door  in  a 
gallop.  I  sprang  out,  and,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  waiter,  discovered  Sir  Henry 
Howard's  quarter,  to  whom  my  dispatches 
were  addressed.  Having  delivered  them 
into  the  hands  of  an  aide-de-camp,  who  sat 
bolt  upright  in  his  bed,  rubbing  his  eyes  to 
appear  awake,  I  again  hurried  down-stairs, 
and,  throwing  myself  into  the  chaise,  con- 
tinued my  journey. 

"  Them's  beautiful  streets,  anyhow  ! " 
said  Mike,  "  av  they  wasn't  kept  so  dirty, 
and  the  houses  so  dark,  and  the  pavement 
bad.  That's  Mr.  Beamish's — that  fine  house 
there,  with  the  brass  rapper  and  the  green 
lamp  beside  it ;  and  there's  the  hospital ; 
faix  !  and  there's  the  place  we  beat  the  po- 
lice, when  I  wjis  hero  before  ;  and  the 
house  with  the  sign  of  the  Highlander  is 
thrown  down — ana  what's  the  big  building 
with  the  stone  posts  at  the  door  .•' " 

"  The  bank,  sir,"  said  the  postilion,  with 
a  most  deferential  air,  as  Mike  addressed 
him. 

"  What  bank,  acush  la?" 

"  Not  a  one  of  me  knows,  sir  ;  but  they 
call  it  the  bank,  though  it's  only  an  empty 
house." 

*'Cary  and   Moore's  bank,  perhaps?" 


said  I,  having  heard  that  in  days  long  past 
some  such  names  had  failed  in  Cork  for  a 
large  amount. 

"So  it  is  ;  your  honor's  right," cried  the 

Eostilion  ;  while  Mike,  standing  up  on  the 
ox,  and  menacing  the  house  with  his 
clenched  fist,  shouted  out  at  the  very  top 
of  his  voice, 

"  Oh,  bad  luck  to  your  cobwebbed  win- 
dows and  iron  railings  !  sure  it's  my  father's 
son  ought  to  hate  the  sight  of  you." 

"  I  hope,  Mike,  your  father  never  trust- 
ed his  property  in  such  hands  ?" 

"I  don  t  suspect  he  did,  your  honor; 
he  never  put  much  belief  in  the  banks; 
but  the  house  cost  him  dear  enough  with- 
out that." 

As  I  could  not  help  feelinff  some  curiosi- 
ty in  this  matter,  I  pressed  Mickey  for  an 
explanation. 

"But  maybe  it's  not  Cary  and  Moore's 
after  all ;  and  I'm,  maybe,  cursing  dacent 
people." 

Having  reassured  his  mind,  by  telling 
him  that  the  reservation  he  made  by  the 
doubt  would  tell  in  their  favor  should  he 
prove  mistaken,  he  afforded  me  the  follow- 
ing information : 

"AVhcn  my  father — the  heavens  be  his 
bed  ! — was  in  the  'Cork,'  they  put  him  one 
night  on  guard  at  that  same  big  house  you 
just  passed — av  it  was  the  same  ;  but,  if  it 
wasn  t  that,  it  was  another  ;  and  it  was  a 
beautiful  fine  night  in  August,  and  the 
moon  up,  and  plenty  of  people  walking 
about,  and  all  kinds  of  fun  and  devilment 
going  on  —  drinking  and  dancing,  and 
everything. 

"Well,  my  father  was  stuck  up  there, 
with  his  musket,  to  walk  up  and  down, 
and  not  say,  *  God  save  you  kindly,'  or  the 
time  of  day,  or  anything;,  but  just  march  as 
if  he  was  in  the  barrack-yard  ;  and  bv  rea- 
son of  his  being  the  man  he  was  he  aidn't 
like  it  half,  but  kept  cursing  and  swearing 
to  himself  like  mad  when  he  saw  pleasant 
fellows  and  pretty  girls  going  by,  laughing 
and  joking. 

"^Good  evening,  Mickey,'  says  one; 
*  fine  sport  ye  have  all  to  yourself,  with 
your  long  feather  in  your  can.' 

" '  Arrah,  look  how  proud  ne  is,'  savs  an- 
other, 'wuth  his  heacT  up  as  if  ho  aidn't 
see  a  body.' 

" '  Shoulder  hoo  ! '  cried  a  drunken  chap, 
with  a  shovel  in  his  hand.  They  all  began 
laughing  away  at  my  father. 

*"Ijet  the  dacent  man  alone,'  said  an 
ould  fellow  in  a  wig ;  '  isn't  he  guarding 
the  bank,  wid  all  the  money  in  it .'" 

•"Faix  he  isn't,'  says  another,  'br 
there's  none  left.' 
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'*  'What's  that  you're  flaying  ?*  saya  my 
father. 

'''Just  that  the  bank's  broke,  devil  a 
more,'  savs  he. 

'^ '  Ana  there's  no  goold  in  it  ? '  says  my 
father. 

*•' '  Divil  a  gainea.' 

"*  Nor  silver  ?' 

"  'N09  nor  silver,  nor  as  mnch  as  six*- 
pence,  either.' 

"  'Didn't  ye  hear,  that  all  day  yesterday, 
when  the  people  was  coming  in  with  their 
notes,  the  chaps  there  were  heating  the 
guineas  in  a  frying-nan,  pretending  that 
they  were  making  them  as  fast  as  thev 
could ;  and  sure,  when  they  had  a  batch 
red-hot  they  spread  them  out  to  cool ;  and 
what  betune  the  hating  and  the  cooling, 
and  the  burning  the  fingers  connting  them, 
they  kept  the  bank  open  to  three  o'clock, 
and  then  they  ran  away.' 

'"Is  it  truth  yer  telling?'  says  my 
father. 

'"Sorra  word  0' lie  in  it  I  mvself  had 
two-and-fonrpenoe  of  their  notes.^ 

" '  And  so  tl^ev're  broke,'  says  my  father, 
'and  nothing  left  ?' 

" '  Not  a  brass  farden.' 

" '  And  what  am  I  staying  here  for,  I 
wonder,  if  there's  nothing  to  guard  ? ' 

" '  Faix,  if  it  isn't  for  the  pride  of  the 
thing — ' 

" '  Oh,  sorra  taste.' 

"  'Well,  maybe  for  divarsion.' 

'"Nor  that  either.' 

" '  Faix  !  then,  you're  a  droll  man,  to 
spend  the  evening  that  way,'  says  he  ;  and 
all  the  crowd — ^f or  there  was  a  crowd — said 
the  same.  80  with  that  my  father  un- 
screwed his  bayonet,  and  put  his^piece  on 
his  shoulder,  and  walked  off  to  his  bed  in 
the  barrack  as  peaceable  as  need  be.  But 
wdl,  when  they  came  to  relieve  him,  wasn't 
there  a  raal  commotion  ?  and  faith,  yon 
see,  it  went  mighty  hard  with  my  father 
the  next  morning ;  for  the  bank  was  open 
}ust  as  usual,  and  my  father  was  sintinced 
to  fifty  lashes,  but  got  off  with  a  week  in 
prison,  and  three  more,  rowling  a  big  stone 
m  the  barrack-yard." 

Thus  chatting  away,  the  time  passed 
over,  until  we  arrived  at  Fermoy.  Here 
there  was  some  little  delay  in  procuring 
horses  ;  and  during  the  negotiation,  Mike, 
who  usually  made  himseli  master  of  the 
circumstances  of  every  place  through  which 
he  passed,  discovered  that  the  grocer's  shop 
of  the  village  was  kept  by  a  namesake,  and 
possibly  a  relation  of  his  oWn. 

"  I  always  had  a  notion,  Mister  Charles, 
that  I  came  from  a  good  stock ;  and  sure 
enough,  here's  '  Mary  Free '  over  the  door 


there,  and  a  beautiful  place  inside ;  full  of 
tay  and  sugar,  and  gingerbread,  and  ^lue, 
and  coffee,  and  bran,  pickled  herrings, 
soap,  and  many  other  commodities." 

"  Perhaps  you'd  like  to  claim  kindred, 
Mike,"  said  1,  interrupting;  'Tm  sure 
she'd  feel  flattered  to  discover  a  relativein 
a  Peninsula  hero." 

"It's  just  what  I'm  thinking;  av  we 
were  going  to  pass  the  evening  here,  I'd 
try  if  I  couldn't  make  her  out  a  second 
cousin  at  least." 

Fortune,  upon  this  occasion^  seconded 
Mike's  wishes,  for  when  the  horses  made 
their  appearance,  I  learned  to  my  surprise 
that  the  near  side  one  would  not  bear  a 
saddle,  and  the  off-sider  could  only  run  on 
his  own  side.  In  this  conjuncture,  the 
postilion  was  obliged  to  drive  from  what, 
Hibernici  spetUcing,  is  called  the  perch ; 
no  ill-applied  denomination  to  a  piece  of 
wood,  which,  about  the  thickness  of  one's 
arm,  is  hung  between  the  two  f ore-sprinffs, 
and  serves  as  a  resting-place,  in  which  toe 
luckless  wight,  weary  of  the  saddle,  is  not 
sorryto  repose  himself. 

«  What's  to  be  done  ?  "  cried  I.  "  There's 
no  room  within  :  my  traps  barely*  leave 
space  for  myself  amongst  them." 

"  Sui'e,  sir,"  said  the  postilion,  "  the 
other  gentleman  can  follow  in  the  morning 
coach;  and  if  any  accident  happens  to 
yourself  on  the  road,  by  reason  of  a  break- 
down, he'll  be  there  as  soon  as  yourself." 

This,  at  least,  was  an  agreeable  suggest 
tion,  and,  as  I  saw  it  chimed  with  Mike's 
notions,  I  acceded  at  once  ;  he  came  run* 
ning  up  at  the  moment. 

"  I  had  a  peep  at  her  through  the  wiur 
dow.  Mister  Charles,  and,  faix,  she  has*  a 
great  look  of  the  family/' 

"  Well,  Mickey,  I'll  leave  you  twenty- 
four  hours  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  ; 
and  to  a  man  like  you  the  time,  I  know,  is 
ample.  Follow  me  bv  the  morning'^ 
coach.     Till  then,  good*by." 

Away  wo  rattled  once  more^  and  soon 
left  the  town  behind  us.  The  wild  moun- 
tain tract  which  stretched  on  either  side 
of  the  road  presented  one  bleak  and  browja 
surface,  unrelieved  by  any  trace  o£  tillage 
or  habitation ;  an  apparently  endless  ceuc- 
cession  of  fern-clad  bills  lav  on  every  side  ; 
above,  the  gloomy  sky  of  leaden,  lowering 
aspect  frowned  darkly ;  the  sad  and  waif 
ing  cry  of  the  pewet  or  the  plover  waa  the 
oiuy  sound  that  broke  the  stillness,  and, 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  a  drearv  waste 
extended.  The  air,  too,  was  cold  and 
chilly;  it  was  one  of  those  days  whidi,  in 
our  springs,  seemed  to  cast  a  retrospective 
glanoe  toward  the  winter  they  have  left 
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behind  them.  The  prospect  was  no  cheer- 
ing one  ;  from  lieaven  above  or  earth  below 
there  came  no  sight  nor  sound  of  gkdnesa. 
The  rich  glow  of  the  Peninsular  landscape 
was  still  fresh  in  my  memory — the  luxuri- 
ous yerdure — the  oljve,  the  citron,  and  the 
vine— the  fair  valleys  teeming  with  abund- 
ance— the  mountains  terraced  with  their 
vineyards — the  blue  transparent  sky 
spreading  o*er  all — while  the  very  air  was 
rife  with  the  cheeringsong  of  birds  that 

E copied  every  grove.  What  a  contrast  was 
ere  1  We  traveled  on  for  miles,  but  no 
village  nor  one  human  face  did  we  see. 
Far  m  the  distance  a  tliin  wreath  of  smoke 
curled  upward:  but  it  came  from  no 
hearth  ;  it  arose  from  one  of  those  field- 
fires  by  which  spendthrift  husbandry  culti- 
vates the  ground.  It  was,  indeed,  sad; 
and  yet,  I  know  not  how,  it  spoke  more 
home  to  my  heart  than  all  the  brilliant 
display  and  all  the  voluptuous  splendor  I 
had  witnessed  in  London.  By  degrees 
some  traces  of  wood  made  their  appear- 
ance, and,  as  we  descended  the  mountain 
toward  Gahir,  the  country  assumed  a  more 
cultivated  and  cheerful  look — patches  of 
corn  or  of  meadow-land  stretched  on  either 
side,  and  the  voice  of  children,  and  the 
lowing  of  oxen,  mingled  with  the  cawing 
of  the  rooks  as,  in  dense  clouds,  they  fol- 
lowed the  plowman's  track.  The  changed 
features  of  the  j^rospect  resembled  the 
alternate  phases  of  temperament  of  the 
dweller  in  the  soil — the  gloomy  determina- 
tion— the  smiling  carelessness — the  dark 
spirit  of  boding — the  reckless  jollity — ^the 
almost  savage  ferocity  of  purpose,  followed 
by  a  child-luLe  docility  and  a  womanly  soft- 
ness— the  grave,  the  guy,  the  resolute,  the 
fickle — the  firm,  the  yielding,  the  unspar- 
ing, and  the  tender-hearted,  blending  their 
contrarieties  into  one  nature,  of  whose 
capabilities  one  cannot  pi*edicate  the 
bounds,  but  to  whom,  by  some  luckless 
fatality  of  fortune,  the  great  rewards  of 
life  have  been  generally  withheld,  until 
one  begins  to  feel  that  the  curse  of  Swift 
was  less  the  sarcasm  wrung  from  indignant 
failures  than  the  cold  and  stern  prophecy 
of  the  moralist. 

But  how  have  I  fallen  into  this  strain  ? 
Let  me  rather  turn  my  eyes  forward  toward 
my  home.  How  shall  I  find  all  there  ? 
Have  his  altered  fortunes  damped  the 
warm  ardor  of  my  poor  uncle's  heart  ?  Is 
his  smile  sicklied  over  by  sorrow?  Or 
shall  I  hear  his  merry  laugh,  and  his  cheer- 
ful voice,  as  in  days  of  yore  ?  How  I 
longed  to  take  my  place  beside  that  hearth, 
and,  in  the  same  oak -chair  where  I  have 
sat  telling  the  bold  adventures  of  a  fox- 


chase  or  some  long  day  upon  the  moors, 
speak  of  the  scenes  of  my  campaigning 
bfo,  and  make  known  to  him  those  gallant 
fellows  by  whose  side  I  have  chained  in 
battle,  or  sat  in  the  bivouac  I  How  will 
he  glory  in  the  soldier-like  spirit  and  dar- 
ing energy  of  Fred  Power  1  How  will  he 
chuckle  over  the  blundering  earnestness 
and  Irish  warmth  of  O'Shaughessy  I  How 
will  he  laugh  at  the  quaint  stories  and 
quainter  iests  of  Maurico  Quill !  And  how 
often  will  he  wish  once  more  to  be  yonng 
in  hand  as  in  heart  to  mingle  with  socn 
gay  fellows,  with  no  other  care,  no  other 
sorrow  to  depress  him  save  the  passing  fo^ 
tune  of  a  soldier's  life. 


CHAPTER  CIX. 


TSn  SBTURW. 


A  RUDE  shock  awoke  me,  as  I  lay  asleep 
in  the  corner  of  the  chaise  ;  a  shout  fot 
lowed,  and  the  next  moment  the  door  was 
torn  open,  and  I  heard  the  postilion's  voice 
crying  to  me : 

** Spring  out  I  jump  out  quickly,  sir!" 
A  whole  battery  of  Jdcks  upon  the  front 

Eanel  drowned  the  rest  of  his  speech ;  but 
efore  I  could  obey  his  injunction,  he  was 
pitched  upon  the  road,  the  chaise  rolled 
over,  and  the  pole  snapped  short  in  the 
middle,  while  the  two  horses  belabored  the 
carriage  and  each  other  with  all  their 
might  Managing,  as  well  as  I  was  able, 
to  extricate  mvself,  I  leaped  out  upon  the 
road,  and  by  tlie  aid  of  a  knife,  and  at  the 
cost  of  some  bruises,  succeeded  in  freeing 
the  horses  from  their  tackle.  The  post^ 
bo^,  who  had  escaped  without  any  serious 
injury,  labored  manfully  to  aid  me,  blub- 
bering the  whole  time  upon  the  conse- 
quences his  misfortune  would  bring  down 
upon  his  head. 

"Bad  luck  to  ye  1"  cried  he,  apostro- 
phizing the  off-horse,  a  tall,  raw-boned 
beast,  with  a  Soman  nose,  a  dipped  back, 
and  a  tail  ragged  and  jagged  live  a  hand- 
saw. "  Bad  luck  to  ye  !  there  never  was 
a  good  one  of  your  color  1 " 
This,  for  the  information  of  the  '^nn* 

i'ockeyed,"  I  may  add,  was  a  species  of 
jrindied  gray* 

**  How  did  it  happen,  Patsey — how  did 
it  happen,  my  lad  ?  " 

"It  was  the  heap  o'  stones  they  left  in 
the  road  since  last  autumn  ;  and  tnongh  I 
riz  him  at  it  fairly,  he  dragged  the  onld 
mare  over  it  and  broke  the  pole.  Ohi 
wirra,   wirral"  cried    he,    wnnging  h" 
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hands  in  an  agony  of  grief ,  ^'  sare  there's 
neither  Inck  nor  grace  to  be  had  with  ye 
since  the  day  ye  drew  the  judge  down  to  the 
last  assizes  f 

«  Well !  what's  to  be  done  ?  " 

'^Sorra  a  bit  o'  me  knows;  the  shay's 
mined  intirely,  and  the  oald  deyil  there 
knows  he's  conquered  us.  Look  at  him 
there,  listening  to  eyery  word  we're  saying  ! 
You  eternal  thief  !  maybe  it*s  plowing 
yoa'd  like  better." 

"Come,  come,"  said  I,  "this  will  neyer 
get  us  forward.  What  part  of  the  coun- 
try are  we  in  ?  " 

"  We  left  Bana^her  about  four  miles  be- 
hind us  ;  that's  Killimur  you  see  with  the 
smoke  there  in  the  hollow." 

Now,  although  I  did  not  see  Killimur 
(for  the  gray  mist  of  the  morning  prevent- 
ed me  recoffnising  any  object  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  distant),  yet,  from  the  direction 
in  which  he  pointed,  and  from  the  course  of 
the  Shannon,  which  I  could  trace  indis- 
tinctly, I  obtained  a  pretty  accurate  notion 
of  where  we  were. 

"Then,  we  are  notyeryfar  from  Por- 
tomna  ?  " 

"Just  a  pleasant  walk  before  your 
breakfast." 

"And  is  there  not  a  short  cut  to  O'Mal- 
ley  castle  oyer  that  mountain  ?  " 

"  Faix  and  so  there  is  ;  and  ye  can  be 
no  stranger  to  these  parts  if  ye  know  that " 

"  I  haye  trayeled  it  before  now.  Just 
tell  me,  is  the  wooden  bridge  standing  oyer 
the  little  stream  ?  It  used  to  be  carried 
away  eyery  winter,  in  my  time." 

"It's  just  the  same  now.  You'll  haye 
to  pass  by  the  upper  ford ;  but  it  comes  to 
the*  same,  for  that  will  bring  you  to  the 
back  gate  of  the  demesne,  and  one  way  is 
just  as  short  as  the  other." 

"I  know  it,  I  know  it ;  so  now,  do  you 
follow  me  with  my  luggage  to  the  castle, 
and  I'll  set  out  on  foot'" 

So  saying,  1  threw  off  my  cloak,  and 
prepared  myself  for  a  sharp  walk  of  some 
eight  miles  oyer  the  mountain.  As  I 
reached  the  little  knoll  of  land  which, 
oycrlooking  the  Shannon,  affords  a  view 
of  seyeral  miles  in  every  direction,  I  stop- 
ped to  gaze  upon  the  scene  where  every 
object  around  was  familiar  to  me  from  in- 
fancy. The  broad,  majestic  river,  sweep- 
ing m  bold  curves  between  the  wild  moun- 
tains of  Connausht  and  the  wooded  hills 
and  cultivated  slopes  of  the  more  fertile 
Munster— the  tall  chimneys  of  many  a 
house  rose  above  the  dense  woods,  where  in 
my  boyhood  I  had  spent  hours  and  days  of 
happiness.  One  last  look  I  turned  toward 
the  scene  of  my  late  catastrophe,  ere  I  be- 


gan to  descend  the  mountain.  The  post- 
Doy,  with  the  happy  fatalism  of  his  coun- 
try, and  a  firm  trust  in  the  future,  had 
established  himself  in  the  interior  of  the 
chaise,  from  which  a  blue  curl  of  smoke 
wreathed  upward  from  his  pipe ;  the 
horses  grazed  contentedly  by  the  roadside, 
and,  were  I  to  judge  from  the  evidence  be- 
fore me,  I  should  say  that  I  was  the  only 
member  of  the  party  inconvenienced  by 
the  accident.     A  thin  sleeting  of  rain  be- 

Sn  to  fall,  the  wind  blew  sharply  in  my 
3e,  and  the  dark  clouds  collecting  in 
masses  above,  seemed  to  threaten  a  storm. 
Without  stopping  for  even  a  passing  look 
at  the  many  well-known  spots  about,  I 
pressed  rapidly  on.  My  old  experience 
upon  the  moors  had  taught  me  that  sling 
trot  in  which,  jumping  from  hillock  to 
hillock,  over  the  boggy  surface,  you  suc- 
ceed in  accomplishing  your  journey  not 
only  with  considerable  speed,  but  perfectly 
dryshod. 

By  the  lonely  path  which  I  traveled,  it 
was  unlikely  I  should  meet  any  one ;  it  was 
rarely  traversed  except  by  the  foot  of  the 
sportisman,  or  some  stray  messenger  from 
the  castle  to  the  town  of  Banagher.  Its 
solitude,  however,  was  in  no  wise  distaste- 
ful to  me  ;  my  heart  was  full  to  bursting. 
Each  moment  as  I  walked,  some  new  feat- 
ure of  my  home  presented  itself  before 
me.  Now,  it  was  all  happiness  and  com- 
fort ;  the  scene  of  its  ancient  hospitable 
board,  its  warm  hearth,  its  happy  faces, 
and  its  ready  welcome,  were  all  beiore  me, 
and  I  increased  my  speed  to  the  utmost^ 
when  suddenly  a  sense  of  sad  and  sorrow- 
ing foreboding  would  draw  around  me,  and 
the  image  of  my  uncle's  sick-bed ;  his 
worn  features,  his  pallid  look,  his  broken 
voice  would  strike  upon  my  heart,  and  all 
the  changes  that  poverty,  desertion,  and 
decay  can  bring  to  pass  would  fall  upon 
my  heart,  and,  weak  and  trembling,  I 
would  stand  for  some  moments  unable  to 
proceed. 

Oh  I  how  many  a  reproachful  thought 
came  home  to  me  at  what  I  scrupled  not 
to  call  to  myself  the  desertion  of  my  home. 
Oh !  how  many  a  prayer  I  uttered  in  dl 
the  fervor  of  devotion,  that  my  selfish  way- 
wardness, and  my  yearning  for  ambition, 
might  not  bring  upon  me,  in  after-life, 

Jears  of  unavailing  regret !  As  I  thought 
hus,  I  reached  the  brow  of  a  little  mount- 
ain ridge,  beneath  which,  at  the  distance 
of  scarcely  more  than  a  mile,  the  dark 
woods  of  O'Malley  Castle  stretched  before 
me.  The  house  itself  was  not  visible,  for 
it  was  situated  in  a  valley  beside  the  river ; 
but  there  lay  the  whole  scene  of  my  boy- 
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hood,  there  the  little  creek  where  my  boat 
was  kept,  and  where  I  landed  on  the  morn- 
ing after  my  duel  with  Bodkin ;  there 
stretched,  for  many  a  mile,  the  large,  cal- 
low meadows,  where  I  trained  my  horses, 
and  schooled  them  for  the  coming  season  ; 
and  far  in  the  distance,  the  brown  and 
ragged  peak  of  old  Scariff  was  lost  in  the 
clouds.  The  rain  by  this  time  had  ceased, 
the  wind  had  fallen,  and  an  almost  unna- 
tural stillness  prevailed  around.  But  yet 
the  heavy  masses  of  vapor  frowned  omi- 
nously, and  the  leaden  hue  of  land  and 
water  wore  a  gloomy  and  depressing  aspect. 
My  impatience  to  got  on  increased  every 
moment,  and,  descending  the  mountain  at 
the  top  of  my  speed,  I  at  length  reached 
the  little  oak  pahng  that  skirted  the  wood, 
opened  the  little  wicket,  and  entered  the 
path.  It  was  the  self-same  one  I  had  trod 
m  reverie  and  meditation  the  night  before 
I  left  my  home.  I  remember,  too,  sitting 
down  beside  the  little  well  which,  inclosed 
in  a  frame  of  rock,  ran  trickling  across  the 
path,  to  be  lost  among  the  gnarled  roots 
and  fallen  leaves  around.  Yes,  this  was 
the  very  spot 

Overcome  for  the  instant  by  my  exertion 
and  by  my  emotion,  I  sat  down  upon  the 
stone,  and,  taking  off  my  cap,  bathed  my 
heated  and  throbbing  temples  in  the  cold 
spring.  Refreshed  at  once,  I  was  about  to 
rise  and  press  onward,  when  suddenly  my 
attention  was  caught  by  a  sound  which, 
faint  from  distance,  scarce  struck  upon  my 
ear.  I  listened  again,  but  all  was  still  and 
silent,  the  dull  plash  of  the  river,  as  it 
broke  upon  the  reedy  shoix),  was  the  only 
sound  1  heard.  Thinking  it  probably 
some  mere  delusion  of  my  heated  imagina- 
tion, I  rose  to  push  forward  ;  but  at  the 
moment  a  slight  breeze  stirred  in  the  leaves 
around  me,  the  light  branches  rustled  and 
bent  beneath  it,  and  a  low,  moaning  sound 
swelled  upward,  increasing  each  instant  as 
it  came  :  like  the  distant  roar  of  some 
mighty  torrent  it  grew  louder  as  the  wind 
bore  it  toward  me,  and  now  falling,  now 
swelling,  it  burst  forth  into  one  loud,  pro- 
longed cry  of  agony  and  grief.  Oh,  God  ! 
it  was  the  death-wail  !  I  fell  upon  my 
knees,  my  hands  clasped  in  agony,  the 
sweat  of  misery  dropped  off  my  brow,  and 
with  a  licart  bleeding  and  breaking,  I 
prayed — I  know  not  what.  Again  the  ter- 
rible cry  smote  upon  my  ear,  and  I  could 
mark  the  horrible  cadences  of  the  death- 
song,  as  the  voices  of  the  mourners  joined 
in  chorus. 

My  suspense  became  too  great  to  bear  : 
I  dashed  madly  forward,  one  sound  still 
ringing  in  my  ears,  one  horrid  image  bo- 


fore  my  eyes.  I  reached  the  garden-wall, 
I  cleared  the  little  rivulet  beside  the  flow- 
er-garden, I  traversed  its  beds  (n^lected 
and  decayed^,  I  gained  the  avenue,  taking 
no  heed  of  the  crowds  before  me — some  on 
foot,  some  on  horseback,  others  mounted 
upon  the  low  country  car,  many  seated  in 
groups  upon  the  grass,  their  heads  bowed 
upon  their  bosoms,  silent  and  speechkn. 
As  I  neared  the  house,  the  whole  approseli 
was  crowded  with  carriages  and  horsemen; 
at  the  foot  of  the  large  night  of  steps  stood 
the  black  and  mour^ul  hearse,  its  plames 
nodding  in  the  breeze.  With  the  speed  of 
madness  and  the  recklessness  of  despair  I 
tore  my  way  through  the  thickly-standing 

f  roups  upon  the  s^ps ;  I  could  not  speak, 
could  not  utter.  Once  more  the  fright- 
ful cry  swelled  upward,  and  in  its  wild 
notes  seemed  to  paralyze  me ;  for,  with  my 
hands  upon  my  temples,  I  stood  motionleas 
and  still.  A  neavy  footfall,  as  of  persona 
marching  in  procession,  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  and,  as  the  sounds  without  sank 
into  sobs  of  bitterness  and  woe,  the  black 
pall  of  a  coffin,  borne  on  men's  shoulders, 
appeared  at  the  door,  and  an  old  man, 
whose  gray  hair  floated  in  the  breese,  and 
across  whose  stern  features  a  struggle  for 
self-mastery — a  kind  of  spasmodic  OTort— 
was  playing,  held  out  his  hand  to  inforoe 
silence.  His  eye,  lackluster  and  dimmed 
with  age,  roved  over  the  assembled  multi- 
tude, but  there  was  no  recognition  in  his 
look  until  at  last  he  turned  it  on  me.  A 
slight  hectic  flush  colored  his  pale  cheek, 
his  lip  trembled,  he  essayed  to  speak  but 
could  not.  I  sprang  toward  him,  bnt, 
choked  by  agony,  I  could  not  utter ;  my 
look,  however,  spoke  what  my  tongue 
could  not :  he  threw  his  arms  around  me, 
and,  muttering  the  words  **Poor  God- 
frey 1 "  pointed  to  the  coffin. 


CHAPTER  ex. 


HOME. 


Many,  many  years  have  passed  awav 
since  the  time  I  am  now  about  to  speak  of, 
and  yet  I  cannot  revert,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  the  period,  without  a  sad  and  de- 
pressing feeling  at  mjr  heart.  The  wreck 
of  fortune,  the  thwarting  of  ambition,  the 
failure  in  enterprise,  g'eat  though  thevbe, 
are  endurable  eWls.  The  never-Syingbope 
that  youth  is  blessed  with  will  find  its  rest- 
ing-place still  within  the  breast,  and  the 
baffled  and  beaten  will  struggle  on  oncon- 
quered ;  but  for  the  death  of  friends,  for 
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the  loss  of  those  in  whom  our  dearest  af- 
fections were  centered,  there  is  no  solace  ; 
the  terrible  ** never*' of  the  grave  knows 
no  remorse,  and  even  memory,  that  in  our 
saddest  hours  can  bring  bright  images  and 
smiling  faces  before  us,  calls  up  here  only 
the  departed  shade  of  happiness,  a  passing 
look  at  that  Eden  of  our  joys  from  which 
we  are  separated  forever.  And  the  deso- 
lation of  the  heart  is  ncror  perfect  till  it 
has  felt  the  echoes  of  a  last  farewell  on 
earth  reverberating  within  it. 

Oh,  with  what  tortures  of  self-reproach 
we  think  af  all  former  intercourse  with 
him  that  is  gone  !  How  would  we  wish  to 
live  our  lives  once  more,  connoting  each 
passage  of  itnkindness  or  neglect  I  How 
deeply  do  we  blame  ourselvea  for  occasions 
of  benefit  lost,  and  opportunities  unprofit- 
ed  by ;  and  how  unceasingly,  through  af- 
ter-life, the  memory  of  the  departed  recurs 
to  us  !  In  all  the  ties  which  affection  and 
kindred  weave  around  us,one  vacant  spot  is 
there,  unseen  and  unknown  by  others, 
which  no  blandishments  of  love,  no  caress- 
es of  friendship  can  fill  up ;  although  the 
rank  grass  and  the  tall  weeds  of  the 
churchyard  may  close  around  the  humble 
tomb,  the  cemetery  of  the  heart  is  holy 
and  sacred,  pure  from  all  the  troublea 
thoughts  and  daily  cares  of  the  busy  world, 
To  that  hallowed  spot  do  we  retire  as  into 
our  chamber,  and  when  unrewarded  efforts 
bring  discomfitui'e  and  misery  to  our 
minds,  when  friends  are  false  and  cherish- 
ed hopes  are  blasted,  we  think  on  those 
who  never  ceased  to  love  till  they  had 
ceased  to  live  ;  and  in  the  lonely  solitude 
of  our  affliction  we  call  upon  those  who 
hear  not,  and  may  never  return. 


Mine  was  a  desolate  hearth.  I  sat  moodi* 
ly  down  in  the  old  oak  parlor,  my  heart 
bowed  down  with  grief.  The  noiseless 
steps,  the  mourning  garments  of  the  old 
Servants,  the  unnatural  silence  of  those 
walls  within  which  from  mj  infancy  the 
sounds  of  merriment  and  mirth  had  been 
familiar,  the  large  old-fashioned  chair 
where  he  was  wont  to  sit,  now  plac^ed 
ao;aiiist  the  wall— all  spoke  of  the  sad  past. 
X  et,  when  some  footsteps  would  draw  near, 
and  the  door  would  open,  I  could  not  re- 
press a  thrill  of  hope  that  he  was  coming ; 
more  than  once  I  rushed  to  the  window 
and  looked  out ;  I  could  have  sworn  I 
heard  his  voice. 

The  old  cob  pony  he  used  to  ride  was 
grazing  peacefully  before  the  door ;  poor 
Carlo,  his  favorite  spaniel,  lay  stretched 
upon  the  terrace,  turning  ever  and  anon  a 


look  toward  the  window,  and  then,  as  if 
wearied  of  watching  for  him  who  came 
not,  he  would  utter  a  long,  low,  wailing 
cry,  and  lie  down  again  to  steep.  The  rich 
lawn,  decked  with  field  flowers  of  many  a 
hue,  stretched  away  toward  the  river,  upon 
whose  calm  surface  the  white-sailed  lugger 
scarce  seemed  to  move ;  the  sounds  of  a 
well-known  Irish  air  came,  softened  by 
distance,  as  some  poor  fisherman  sat  mend- 
ing his  net  upon  the  bank,  and  the  laugh 
of  children  noated  on  the  breeze.  Yes, 
they  were  happy  ! 

Two  months  had  elapsed  since  my  re- 
turn home ;  how  passed  bv  me,  I  know 
not ;  a  lethargic  stupor  haa  settled  upon 
me.  Whole  davs  long  I  sat  at  the  window, 
looking  listlessly  at  the  tranquil  river,  and 
watching  the  white  foam  as,  borne  down 
from  the  rapids,  it  floated  lazily  along. 
The  Count  had  left  me  soon,  being  called 
up  to  Dublin  by  some  business,  and  I  was 
utterly  alone.  The  different  families  about 
called  frequently  to  ask  after  me,  and 
would,  doubtless,  have  done  all  in  their 
power  to  alleviate  m^  sorrow,  and  lighten 
the  load  of  my  affliction ;  but,  with  a  mor- 
bid fear,  I  avoided  every  one,  and  rarely 
left  the  house  except  at  nightfall,  and  then 
only  to  stroll  by  some  lonely  and  deserted  * 
path. 

Life  had  lost  its  charm  for  me ;  my  grati- 
fied ambition  had  ended  in  the  blackest 
disappointment,  and  all  for  which  I  had 
labored  and  longed  was  only  attained  that 
I  might  feel  it  valueless. 

Of  my  circumstances  as  to  fortune  I 
knew  nothing,  and  cared  not  more  ;  pov- 
erty and  riches  could  matter  little  now ; 
all  my  day-dreams  were  dissipated  now, 
and  I  only  waited  for  Considine's  return  to 
leave  Ireland  forever.  I  had  made  up  my 
mind,  if,  by  any  unexpected  turn  of  fate, 
the  war  should  cease  m  the  Peninsula,  to 
exchange  into  an  Indian  regiment.  The 
daily  association  with  objects  which  recall* 
ed  out  one  image  to  my  brain,  and  that 
ever  accompanied  by  remorse  of  conscience, 

Sve  me  not  a  moment's  peace.  My  every 
ought  of  happiness  was  mixed  up  with 
scenes  which  now  presented  nothing  but 
the  evidences  of  blighted  hope  :  to  remain, 
then,  where  I  was,  would  be  to  sink  into 
the  heartless  misanthropist,  and  I  resolved 
that,  with  my  sword,  1  would  carve  out 
a  soldier's  fortune  and  a  soldier's  grave. 

Considine  came  at  last.  I  was  sitting 
alone,  at  my  usual  post  beside  the  window, 
when  the  chaise  rattled  up  to  the  door ; 
for  an  instant  I  started  to  my  legs ;  a  vague 
sense  of  something  like  hope  shot  through 
me ;  the  whole  might  be  a  areami  and  he — 
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The  next  moment  I  became  cold  and  sick, 
a  faintLsh  giddiness  obscured  my  sight, 
and,  though  I  felt  his  grasp  as  he  took  my 
hand,  I  saw  him  not. 

An  indistinct  impression  still  dwells  up- 
on my  mind  of  his  chiding  me  for  my 
weakness  in  thus  giving  way  ;  of  his  call- 
ing upon  me  to  assert  my  position,  and 
discharge  the  duties  of  him  whose  successor 
I  now  was.  I  heard  him  in  silence  ;  and, 
when  he  concluded,  faintly  pledging  my- 
self to  obey  him,  I  hurried  to  my  room, 
and  throwing  myself  upon  my  bed,  burst 
into  an  agony  of  tears.  Hitherto  my  pent- 
up  sorrow  had  wasted  me  day  by  day  ;  but 
the  rock  was  now  smote,  and  in  that  gush 
of  misery  my  heart  found  relief. 

When  I  appeared  the  following  morning, 
the  Count  was  struck  with  my  alter^ 
looks  :  a  settled  sorrow  could  not  conceal 
the  changes  which  time  and  manhood  had 
made  upon  me ;  and  as  from  a  kind  of  fear 
of  showing  how  deei)ly  I  grieved,  I  en- 
deavored to  conceal  it,  by  degrees  I  was 
enabled  to  converse  calmly  and  dispassion- 
ately upon  my  fortunes. 

"Poor  Godfi-ey,"  said  he,  *' appointed 
me  his  sole  executor  a  few  days  before  it 
happened ;  he  knew  the  time  was  drawing 
near,  and,  strange  enough,  Charley,  though 
he  heard  of  your  return  to  England,  he 
would  not  let  us  write.  The  papers  spoke 
of  you  as  being  at  Carlton  House  almost 
daily  ;  your  name  appeared  at  every  great 
festival ;  and,  while  nis  heart  warmed  at 
your  brilliant  success,  he  absolutely  dread- 
ed your  coming  home.  *  Poor  fellow,*  he 
would  say,  'wliat  a  change  for  him,  to 
leave  the  splendor  and  magnificence  of  his 
Prince's  board  for  our  meager  fare  and 
altered  fortunes  !  And  then,'  he  added, 
*as  for  me — God  forgive  me!  I  can  go 
now — but  how  should  I  bear  to  part  with 
him  if  he  comes  back  to  me.*  And  now," 
said  the  Count,  when  he  had  concluded  a 
detailed  history  of  my  dear  uncle's  last 
illness — "  and  now,  Charley,  what  are  your 
plans  ?" 

Briefly,  and  in  a  few  words,  I  stated  to 
him  my  intentions.  Without  placing  much 
stress  upon  the  strongest  of  my  reasons — 
my  distaste  to  what  had  once  been  home 
— I  avowed  my  wish  to  join  my  regiment 
at  once. 

He  heard  mo  with  evident  impatience, 
and,  as  I  finished,  seized  my  arm  in  his 
strong  grasp.  "  No,  no,  boy,  none  of  this  ; 
your  tone  of  assumed  composure  cannot 
impose  on  Bill  Considine.  You  must  not 
return  to  the  Peninsula — ^at  least  not  yet 
awhile  ;  the  disgust  of  life  may  be  strong 
at  twenty,  but  it's  not  lasting ;  besides^ 


Charley  " — here  his  voice  faltered  slightly 
— ^^hi$  wishes  you'll  not  treat  lightly. 
Bead  this." 

As  he  spoke,  he  took  a  blotted  and  ill- 
written  letter  from  his  breast-pocket,  and 
handed  it  to  me.  It  was  in  my  poor  un- 
cle's hand,  and  dated  the  very  morning  of 
his  death.     It  ran  thus  : 

"  Dear  Bill, — Charley  must  never  {mrt 
with  the  old  house,  come  what  will ;  I  leave 
too  many  ties  behind  for  a  stranger's  her* 
itage ;  he  must  live  among  my  old  friends, 
and  watch,  protect,  and  comfort  them. 
He  has  done  enough  for  fame  ;  let  him  now 
do  something  for  affection.  We  have  none  of 
us  been  over  good  to  these  poor  people ;  one 
of  the  name  must  try  ana  save  our  credit 
God  bless  you  both  I  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
la£t  time  I  shall  utter  it.  6.  O^M." 

I  read  these  few  and,  to  me,  affecting 
lines  over  and  over,  forgetful  of  all  save  of 
him  who  penned  them  ;  when  Considine, 
who  supposed  that  my  silence  was  attribu- 
table to  doubt  and  hesitation,  ctdled  out : 

"  Well,  what  now  ?  " 

"  I  remain,"  said  I,  briefly. 

He  seized  me  in  his  arms  with  transport, 
as  he  said  : 

"  I  knew  it,  boy — I  knew  it.  They  told 
me  you  were  spoiled  by  flattery,  and  your 
heaa  turned  by  fortune  ;  they  said  that 
home  and  country  would  weigh  lightly  in 
the  balance  against  fame  and  ^lory  ;  but  I 
said  no,  I  knew  you  better.  I  told  them 
indignantly  that  I  had  nursed  you  on  my 
knee ;  that  I  watched  you  from  infancy  to 
boyhood,  from  boy  ■  to  man  ;  that  he  of 
whose  stock  you  came  had  one  feeling  par* 
amount  to  all,  his  love  of  his  own  father- 
land, and  that  you  would  not  disgrace 
him.  Besides,  Charley,  there's  not  an 
humble  hearth  for  many  a  long  mile  around 
us,  where,  amid  the  winter's  blast — tern* 
pered,  not  excluded,  by  frail  walls  and  pov- 
erty— there's  not  one  such  but  where  poor 
Godfrey's  name  rises  each  night  in  prayer, 
and  blessings  are  invoked  on  him  by  those 
who  never  felt  them  themselves." 

''  I'll  not  desert  them.** 

*'  I  know  vou'll  not,  boy — I  know  you'll 
not    Now  for  the  means." 

Here  he  entered  into  a  long  and  compli* 
cated  exposure  of  my  dear  uncle's  many 
difilculties  ;  by  which  it  appeared  that,  in 
order  to  leave  the  estate  free  of  debt  tome, 
he  had,  for  years  past,  undergone  severe 
privations.  These,  however — such  is  tiie 
misfortune  of  un^uided  effort — had  but  ill 
succeeded ;  and  tnere  was  scarcely  a  farm 
on  the   property  without    its    mortgage. 
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Upon  the  house  and  demesne  a  bond  for 
three  thousand  pounds  still  remained  ;  and 
to  pay  off  this,  Considine  adyised  my  sell- 
ing apportion  of  the  property. 

°*  Irs  old  Blake  lent  the  money ;  and, 
only  a  week  before  your  uncle  died,  he 
served  a  notice  for  repayment.  I  never 
told  G-odfrey ;  it  was  no  use ;  it  could 
only  imbitter  his  last  few  hours  ^  and,  be- 
sides, we  had  six  months  to  think  of  it. 
The  half  of  that  time  has  now  elapsed, 
however ;  we  must  see  to  this.'' 

'*  And  did  Blake  really  make  this  demand, 
knowing  my  poor  uncle's  difficulties  ?  " 

**  Why,  I  half  think  he  did  not,  for  God- 
frey was  too  fine  a  fellow  ever  to  acknow- 
ledge anything  of  the  sort.  He  had  twelve 
sheep  killed  lor  the  poor  in  Scariff.  at  a 
time  when  not  a  servant  of  the  house 
tasted  meat  for  months ;  ay,  and  our  own 
table,  too,  none  of  the  most  abundant,  I 
assure  you." 

What  a  picture  was  this  !  and  how  for- 
cibly did  it  remind  me  of  what  I  had  wit- 
nessed in  times  past.  Thus  meditating, 
we  returned  to  the  house ;  and  Considine, 
whose  activity  never  slumbered,  sat  down 
to  con  over  the  rent-roll  with  old  Maguiro 
the  steward. 

When  I  joined  the  Count  in  the  evening, 
I  found  him  surrounded  by  maps,  rent- 
rolls,  surveys,  and  leases.  He  had  been 
poring  over  these  various  documents,  to 
ascertoin  from  which  portion  of  the  prop- 
erty we  could  best  recruit  our  falling 
finances  :  to  judge  from  the  embarrassed 
look  and  manner  with  which  he  met  me, 
the  matter  was  one  of  no  small  difficulty. 
The  incumbrances  upon  the  estate  had 
been  incurred  with  an  unsparing  hand  : 
and  except  where  some  irreclaimable  tract 
of  bog  or  mountain  rendered  a  loan  im- 

Eracticable,  each  portion  of  the  property 
ad  its  share  of  dcot. 

''You  can't  sell  Killantry,  for  Basset 
has  above  six  thousand  pounds  on  it  al- 
ready;   to  be   sure,  there's    the    Priest's 
-^leadows — fine  land  and  in  good  heart; 
^ut  Malony  was  an  old   tenant    of   the 
^mily,  and  I  cannot   recommend    your 
burning  him  over  to  a  stranger  ;  the  widow 
^'Bride's  farm  is  perhaps  the  best,  after 
""ill,  and  it  would  certainly  bring  the  sum 
ire  want ;  still,  poor  Mary  was  your  nurse, 
!7harley,  and  it  would  break  her  heart  to 
io  it'^ 

Thus,  wherever  we  turned,  some  obstacle 
presented  itself,  if  not  from  moneyed 
causes,  at  least  from  those  ties  and  associa- 
tions which,  in  an  attached  and  faithful 
tenantry,  are  sure  to  grow  up  between 
them  and  the  owner  of  the  soil. 


Feeling  how  all-important  these  things 
were — endeavoring  as  I  was  to  fulfill  the 
will  and  work  out  the  intentions  of  my 
uncle — I  saw  at  once,  that  to  sell  any  por- 
tion of  the  property  must  separate  me,  to 
a  certain  extent,  from  those  who  long 
looked  up  to  our  house,  and  who,  in  the 
feudalism  of  the  west,  could  ill  withdraw 
their  allegiance  from  their  own  chief  to 
swear  feaity  to  a  stranger.  The  richer 
tenants  were  those  whose  industry  and 
habits  rendered  them  objects  of  worth  and 
attachment ;  to  the  poorer  ones,  to  whose 
im{)rovidence  and  whose  follies  (if  you  will) 
their  poverty  was  owing,  I  was  bound  by 
those  ties  which  the  ancient  habit  of  my 
house  had  contracted  for  centuries ;  the 
bond  of  benefit  conferred  can  be  stronger 
than  the  debt  of  gratitude  itself.  What 
was  I  then  to  do  P  My  income  would  cer- 
tainly permit  of  my  paying  the  interest 
upon  tne  several  mortgiiges,  and  still  re- 
taining wherewithal  to  live  ;  the  payment 
of  Blake's  bond  was  my  only  diflRculty, 
and,  small  as  it  was,  it  was  still  a  difficulty. 

**I  have  it,  Charley  !"  said  Considine; 
"I've  found  out  the  way  of  doing  it. 
Blake  will  have  no  objection,  I'm  sure,  to 
take  the  widow's  farm  in  payment  of  his 
debt,  giving  you  a  power  of  redemption 
within  five  years.  In  that  time,  what  with 
economy — some  m  an  agemen  t — perhaps," 
added  he,  smiling  slightly — ^'perhaps  a 
wife  with  money,  may  relieve  all  your  em- 
barrassments at  once.  Well,  well,  I  know 
ou  are  not  thinking  of  that  lust  now ; 
ut  come,  what  say  you  to  my  plan  ?" 

'^  I  know  not  well  what  to  say.  It  seems 
to  be  the  best :  but  still  I  have  my  mis- 
givings." 

"  Of  course  you  have,  my  boy ;  nor 
could  I  love  you  if  you'd  part  with  an  old 
and  faithful  i^ollower  without  them.  But, 
after  all,  she  is  only  a  hostage  to  the 
enemy  :  well  win  her  back,  Charley." 

''If you  think  so—" 

"Ida     I  know  it." 

"  Well,  then,  be  it  so  ;  only  one  thine  I 
bargain — she  must  herself  consent  to  tiiis 
change  of  masters.  It  will  seem  to  her  a 
harsh  measure  that  the  child  she  had 
nursed  and  fondled  in  her  arms,  should 
live  to  disunite  her  from  those  her  oldest 
attachments  upon  earth.  We  must  take 
care,  sir,  that  Blake  cannot  dispossess  her ; 
this  would  be  too  hard." 

'*  No,  no  ;  that  we'll  guard  against ; 
and  now,  Charley,  with  prudence  and  cau- 
tion, we'll  clear  off  every  incumbrance,  and 
O'Malley  Castle  shall  yet  be  what  it  was  in 
days  of  yore.  Ay,  boy  !  with  the  descend- 
ant of  the  old  house  for  its  master,  and 
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not  that  general — how  do  you  call  him  f — 
that  came  down  here  to  contest  the  county, 
who,  with  his  offer  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  thought  to  uproot  the  oldest 
lamily  of  the  west  Did  I  ever  show  you 
the  letter  we  wrote  him  ?  " 

**  No,  sir,"  replied  I,  trembling  with  agi- 
tation as  I  spoke ;  '^you  merely  alluded  to 
it  in  one  of  yours." 

*^  Look  here,  lad ! "  said  he,  drawing  it 
from  the  recesses  of  a  black  leather  poc- 
ket-booL  ^'I  took  a  copy  of  it;  read 
that." 

The  document  was  dated  ''  O'Malley 
Castle,  Dec.  9th."    It  ran  thus : 

"Sib, — I  have  this  moment  learned 
from  my  agent,  that  you,  or  some  one  em- 
powerea  by  you  for  the  purpose,  made  an 
offer  of  several  thousand  pounds  to  buy  up 
the  different  mortgages  upnon  mv  property, 
with  a  subsequent  mtention  of  becoming 
its  possessor.  Now,  sir,  I  beg  to  tell  you, 
that  if  your  ungentlemanlike  and  under- 
hand plot  had  succeeded,  you  dared  not 
darken  with  your  shadow  the  door-sill  of 
the  house  you  purchased.  Neither  your 
gold  nor  your  flattery — and  I  hear  you  are 
rich  in  both — could  wipe  out  from  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  my  poor  tenantry  the 
kindness  of  centuries.  Be  advised  then, 
sir ;  withdraw  your  offer ;  let  a  Galway 
gentleman  settle  his  own  difficulties  his 
own  way ;  his  troubles  and  cares  are  quite 
sufficient,  without  your  adding  to  them. 
There  can  be  but  one  mode  in  which  your 
interference  with  him  could  be  deemed  ac- 
ceptable :  need  I  tell  you,  sir,  who  are  a 
soldier,  how  that  is  ?  As  I  know  your 
official  duties  are  important,  and  as  my 
nephew — who  feels  with  me  perfectly  in 
this  business — ^is  abroad,  I  can  onlv  say 
that  failing  health  and  a  broken  frame 
shall  not  prevent  my  undertaking  a  jour- 
ney to  England^  should  my  doing  so  meet 
your  wishes  on  this  occasion. 

'^  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
"  Godfrey  O'Malley." 

"  This  letter,"  continued  Considine,  **  I 
inclosed  in  an  envelope,  with  the  follow- 
ing few  lines  of  my  own  : 

"'Count  Considine  presents  his  com- 
pliments to  Lieutenant-Greneral  Dashwood ; 
and  feeling  that,  as  the  friend  of  Mr.  God- 
frey O'Mailey,  the  mild  course  pursued  by 
that  gentleman  may  possibly  be  attributed 
to  his  suggestion,  he  begs  to  assure  Gen- 
eral Dashwood  that  the  reverse  was  the 
case,  and  that  he  strenuously  counseled 
the  propriety  of  laying  a  horsewhip  upon 


the  General's  shoulders,  as  a  preliminary 
step  in  the  transaction. 

"  *  Count  Considine's  address  is  No.  16, 
Kildare  street*" 

"Great  Godl"  said  I,  "is  this  poe- 
sible?" 

"  Well  may  you  say  so,  my  boy :  for— 
would  you  lielieve  it  ? — after  all  that,  he 
writes  a  long  blundering  apolo^,  protest- 
ing I  know  not  what  about  motives  of  fo^ 
mer  friendship,  and  terminating  with  a 
civil  hint  that  we  have  done  with  him  for- 
ever. And  of  my  paragraph  he  takes  no 
notice ;  and  thus  ends  the  whole  affair." 

"And  with  it  my  last  hope  also  I"  mat- 
tered I  to  myself. 

That  Sir  George  Dashwood's  intentioDS 
had  been  misconstrued  and  mistaken  I 
knew  perfectly  well ;  that  nothing  but  the 
accumulated  evils  of  poverty  and  sickness 
could  have  induced  my  poor  uncle  to  write 
such  a  letter  I  was  well  aware ;  but  now, 
the  mischief  was  accomplished,  the  evil 
was  done,  and  nothing  remained  but  to 
bear  with  patience  and  submission,  and  to 
endeavor  to  forget  what  thus  became  irre- 
mediable. 

"  Sir  George  Dashwood  made  no  allusion 
to  me,  sir,  m  his  reply  ? "  inquired  I, 
catching  at  anything  like  a  hope. 

"  Your  name  never  occurs  in  his  letter. 
But  you  look  pale,  boy :  all  these  discus- 
sions come  too  early  upon  you ;  besides, 
you  stay  too  much  at  home^  and  take  no 
exercise." 

So  saying,  Considine  bustled  off  toward 
the  stables  to  look  after  some  young  horses 
that  had  just  been  taken  up  ;  and  I  walked 
out  alone  to  ponder  over  what  I  had  heard, 
and  meditate  on  my  plans  for  the  future. 


CHAPTER  CXI. 


AK   OLD   ▲CQUADITAKCI. 


As  I  wandered  on,  the  irritation  of  my 
spirit  gradually  sulMsided.  It  was,  to  bi 
sure,  distressing  to  think  over  the  light  in 
which  my  uncle's  letter  had  placed  me  be- 
fore Sir  George  Dashwood,  nad  even  my 
reputation  only  with  him  been  at  stake; 
but,  with  my  attachment  to  his  daughter, 
it  was  almost  maddening.  And  yet  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done ;  to  disavow  my 
participation  would  bo  to  throw  discredit 
upon  my  uncle.  Thus  were  my  hopes 
blighted;  and  thus,  at  that  season  when 
life  was  opening  upon  me,  did  I  feel  care- 
less and  indifEerent  to  everything.    Ha^ 
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my  military  career  still  remained  to  me^ 
thaty  at  least,  would  have  suggested  scenes 
sufficient  to  distract  me  from  the  past; 
but  now  my  days  must  be  spent  where 
every  spot  teemed  with  memories  of  by- 

Sone  happiness  and  joys  never  to  come 
ack  again. 

My  mind  was,  however,  made  up ;  and, 
without  speaking  a  word  to  Considine,  I 
tamed  homeward,  and  sat  down  at  my 
writing-table.  In  a  few  brief  lines  I  in- 
formed my  army  agent  of  my  intention  of 
leaving  the  service,  and  desired  that  he 
would  sell  out  for  me  at  once.  Fearing 
lest  my  resolution  might  not  be  proof 
a^nst  the  advice  and  solicitation  of  my 
fnends,  I  cautioned  him  a^inst  giving  my 
address,  or  any  clue  by  which  letters  might 
reach  me. 

This  done,  I  addressed  a  short  note  to 
Mr.  Blake^  requesting  to  know  the  name 
of  his  solicitor,  in  whose  hands  the  bond 
was  placed,  and  announcing  my  intention 
of  immediate  repayment 

Trifling  as  tlicse  details  were  in  them- 
selves, I  cannot  help  recording  how  com- 
pletelv  thev  changed  the  whole  current  of 
my  tnoughts.  A  new  train  of  interests 
began  to  spring  up  within  me ;  and  where  so 
lately  the  clang  of  the  battle — the  ardor  of 
the  march — the  careless  ease  of  the  bivouac 
— had  ingrossed  every  feeling,  now  more 
hnmble  and  homely  thoughts  succeeded  ; 
and,  as  my  nersonal  ambition  had  lost  its 
stimulant,  I  turned  with  pleasure  to  those 
of  whose  fate  and  fortunes  I  was  in  some 
sort  the  guardian.  There  may  be  many  a 
land  where  the  verdure  blooms  more  in 
fragrance  and  in  richness, — ^where  the 
clime  breathes  softer,  and  a  brighter  sky 
lights  up  the  landscape  ;  but  there  is  none 
—I  have  traveled  through  many  a  one — 
where  more  touching  and  heart-bound  as- 
sociations are  blended  with  the  features  of 
the  soil  than  in  Ireland,  and  cold  must  be 
the  spirit,  and  barren  the  affections  of  him 
who  can  dwell  amid  its  mountains  and  its 
valleys,  its  tranquil  lakes,  its  wooded  fens, 
without  feeling  their  humanizing  influence 
upon  him.  Thus  gradually  new  impres- 
sions and  new  duties  succeeded  ;  and,  ere 
four  months  elapsed,  the  quiet  monotony 
of  my  daily  life  healed  up  the  wounds  of 
my  suffering,  and,  in  the  calm  current  of 
my  present  existence,  a  sense  of  content, . 
if  not  of  happiness,  crept  gently  over  me, 
and  I  ceased  to  long  for  the  clash  of  arms 
and  the  loud  blast  of  the  trumpet. 

Unlike  all  my  former  habits,  I  complete- 
ly abandoned  the  sports  of  the  field.  He 
who  had  participated  in  them  with  mo  was 
no  longer  there ;  and  the  very  sight  of  the 


tackle  itself  suggested  sad  and  depressing 
thoughts. 

My  horses  I  took  but  little  pleasure  in. 
To  gratify  the  good  and  kind  people  about, 
I  would  walk  through  the  staoles,  and 
make  some  passing  remark,  as  if  to  show 
some  interest ;  but  I  felt  it  not  No  :  it 
was  only  by  the  total  change  of  all  the  or- 
dinary channels  of  my  ideas  that  I  could 
bear  up  ;  and  now  my  days  were  passed  in 
the  fields,  either  listlessly  strolling  along, 
or  in  watching  the  laborers  as  they  worked. 
Of  my  neighbors  I  saw  nothing ;  returning 
their  cards,  when  they  called  upon  me,  was 
the  extent  of  our  intercourse ;  and  I  had 
no  desire  ^for  any  further.  As  Considine 
had  left  me  to  visit  some  friends  in  the 
south,  I  was  ^uite  alone  ;  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  felt  how  soothing  can  be 
such  solitude.  In  each  happy  face— in  every 
fi^rateful  look  around  mc — I  felt  that  I  was 
fulfilling  my  uncle's  last  behest ;  and  the 
sense  of  duty,  so  strong  when  it  falls  upon 
the  heart  accompanied  by  the  sense  of 
power,  made  my  aays  pass  rapidly  away. 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  autumn,  when 
I  one  morning  received  a  letter  from  Lon- 
don, informing  me  that  my  troop  had  been 
sold,  and  the  purchase-money — above  four 
thousand  pounds — lodged  to  my  credit  at 
my  bankers. 

As  Mr.  Blake  had  merely  answered  my 
former  note  b^  a  civil  message  that  the 
matter  in  question  was  by  no  means  press- 
ing, I  lost  not  a  moment,  when  this  news 
reached  me,  to  dispatch  Mike  to  Gnrt-na- 
morra  with  a  few  lines,  expressing  my 
anxious  desii'e  to  finish  the  transaction, 
and  begging  of  Mr.  Blake  to  appoint  a  day 
for  the  purpose. 

To  tuis  application  Mr.  Blake's  reply 
was,  that  he  would  do  himself  the  honor 
of  waiting  upon  me  the  following  day, 
when  the  arrangements  I  desired  could  be 
agreed  upon.  Now  this  was  exactly  what 
I  wished,  if  possible,  to  avoid.  Of  all  my 
neighbors,  he  was  the  one  I  predetermined 
to  nave  no  intercourse  witn  :  I  had  not 
forgotten  my  last  evening  at  his  house,  nor 
had  I  forgiven  his  conduct  to  mv  uncle. 
However,  there  was  nothing  for  it  out  sub- 
mission ;  the  interview  need  not  be  a  long, 
and  it  should  be  a  last  one.  Thus  resolv- 
ing, I  waited  in  patience  for  the  mor- 
row. 

I  was  seated  at  my  breakfast  the  next 
morning,  conning  between  whiles  the  col- 
umns of  the  last  paper,  and  feeding  iny 
spaniel,  who  sat  upon  a  large  chair  beside 
me,  when  the  door  opened,  and  the  servant 
announced  ''  Mr.  Blake  ; "  and  the  instant 
after  that  gentleman  bustled  in,  holding 
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out  both  his  hands  with  all  evidences  of 
most  friendly  warmth,  and  calling  out, 

"  Charles  O'Malley,  my  lad  1  I'm  de- 
lighted to  see  you  at  last  I '* 

Now,  although  the  distance  from  the 
door  to  the  table  at  which  I  sat  was  not 
many  paces,  yet  it  was  quite  sufficient  to 
chill  down  all  my  respectable  relative's  ar- 
dor before  he  approached  ;  his  rapid  pace 
became  gradually  a  shuffle,  a  slide,  ana  fi- 
nally a  dead  stop  ;  his  extended  arms  were 
reduced  to  one  nand,  barely  advanced  be- 
yond his  waistcoat ;  his  voice,  losing  the 
easy  confidence  of  its  former  tone,  got 
husky  and  dry,  and  broke  into  a  cougn ; 
and  all  these  changes  were  indebted  to  the 
mere  fact  of  my  reception  of  him  consist- 
ing in  a  cold  and  distant  bow,  as  I  told 
the  servant  to  place  a  chair  and  leave  the 
room. 

Without  any  preliminary  whatever,  I 
opened  the  subject  of  our  negotiation,  ex- 
pressed mv  regret  that  it  should  have 
waited  so  long,  and  my  desire  to  complete 
it 

Whether  it  was  that  the  firm  and  reso- 
lute tone  I  assumed  had  its  effect  at  once, 
or  that,  disappointed  at  the  mode  in  which 
I  received  his  advances,  he  wished  to  con- 
clude our  interview  as  soon  as  need  be,  I 
know  not ;  but  he  speedily  withdrew  from 
a  capacious  pocket  a  document  in  parch- 
ment, which  having  spread  at  large  upon 
the  table,  and  having  leisurely  put  on  his 
spectacles,  he  began  to  hum  over  its  con- 
tents to  himself  m  an  undertone. 

'*  Yes,  sir,  here  it  is,"  said  he.  "  'Deed 
of  conveyance  between  Godfrey  O'Malley, 
of  O'Malley  Castle,  Esq.,  on  the  one  part' 
— perhaps  you'd  like  your  solicitor  to  ex- 
amine it, — *  and  Blake,  of  Gurt ' — ^because 
there  is  no  hurry.  Captain  O'Malley, — *  on 
the  other,'  In  fact,  after  all,  it  is  a  mere 
matter  of  form  between  relatives,"  said  he, 
as  I  declined  the  intervention  of  a  lawyer. 
**  I'm  not  in  want  of  the  money — *  all  the 
lands  and  tenements  adjoining,  in  trnst, 
for  the  payment  of  the  said  three  thousand  ' 
— thank  God,  Captain,  the  sum  is  a  trifle 
that  docs  not  inconvenience  me  :  the  boys 
are  provided  for ;  and  the  girls — the  picK- 
pocKets,  as  I  call  them,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! — not 
ill  off  neither ; — *  with  rights  of  turbary  on 
the  said  premises' — who  are  most  anxious 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  Indeed, 
I  could  scarcely  keep  Jane  from  coming 
over  to-day.  *  Sure  he's  my  cousin,'  says 
she ;  *  and  what  harm  would  it  be  if  I  went 
to  see  him  ? '  Wild,  good-natured  girls, 
Captain  !  And  your  old  friend  Matthew — 
you  haven't  forgot  Matthew  ? — has  been 
Keeping  three  coveys  of  partridge  for  you 


this  fortnight.  'Charley,'  says  he— they 
call  yon  Uharley  still.  Captain — 'shall 
have  them,  and  no  one  else.  And  poor 
Mary — she  was  a  child  when  you  were  nere 
— M^ry  is  working  a  sash  for  you.  Bat 
I'm  forgetting — ^I  Know  you  have  so  much 
business  on  your  hands — " 

•*  Pray,  Mr.  Blake,  be  seated.  I  know 
nothing  of  any  more  importance  than  the 
matter  before  us.  If  you  will  permit  me 
to  give  you  a  check  for  this  money.  The 
papers,  I'm  sure,  are  perfectly  correct." 

''If  I  only  thought  it  did  not  inconve- 
nience you — " 

'^  Nothing  of  the  kind,  I  assure  you. 
Shall  I  say  at  sight,  or  in  ten  days  hence  ?  " 

**  Whenever  you  please.  Captain.  But 
it's  sorry  I  am  to  come  troubling  you  abont 
such  things,  when  I  know  you^e  thinking 
of  other  matters.  And,  as  I  said  before, 
the  money  does  not  signify  to  me ;  the 
times,  thank  God,  are  good,  and  I've  never 
been  very  improvident." 

"  I  think  you'll  find  that  correct." 

**  Oh,  to  be  sure  it  is !  Well,  well ;  Fm 
going  away  without  saying  half  what  I  in- 
tended." 

"  Pray  do  not  hurry  yourself.  I  hare 
not  asked  have  you  breakfasted,  for  I  re- 
member Galway  habits  too  well  for  that 
But  if  I  might  offer  jrou  a  glass  of  sherry 
and  water  after  your  ride  ?'*^ 

*'  Will  you  think  me  a  beast  if  I  say  yes, 
Captain  P  Time  was  when  I  didn't  care 
for  a  canter  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  in  the 
morning  no  more  than  yourself  ;  and  that's 
no  small  boast :  God  forgive  me,  but  I 
never  see  that  clover  field  where  you 
pounded  the  Englishman,  without  swear- 
ing there  never  was  a  leap  made  before  or 
since.  Is  this  Mickey,  Captain  ?  Faith, 
and  it's  a  fine,  brown,"hearty-looking  chap 
you're  grown,  Mickey.  That's  mighty  plea- 
sant sherry,  but  where  would  thci*e  be  good 
wine  if  it  wasn't  here  ?  Oh  !  I  remember 
now  what  it  was  I  wanted.  Peter— my  son 
Peter,  a  slip  of  a  boy — he's  only  sixteen— 
well,  d'vou  see,  he's  downright  deranged 
about  the  army  :  he  used  to  sec  your  name 
in  the  papers  every  day,  and  that  terrible 
business  at — what's  the  name  of  the  place  ? 
— where  you  rode  on  the  chap's  back  up 
the  breach." 

'*Ciudad  Rodrigo,  perhaps,"  said  I, 
scarcely  able  to  repress  a  laugh. 

"  Well,  sir,  since  that,  he'll  hear  of  no- 
thing but  going  into  the  army ;  ay,  and 
into  the  dragoons  too.  Now,  Captain,  isn't 
it  mighty  expensive  in  the  dragoons  ?  " 

"  Why,  no,  not  particularly  so— at  least 
in  the  regiment  I  served  with." 

''  I  promised  him  I'd  ask  yon ;  the  boy'i 
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mad,  thaVs  tlie  fact.  I  wiah.  Captain^ 
you'd  jnst  reason  with  him  a  little  ;  he'll 
mind  what  you  aay,  there's  no  fear  of  that ; 
and  you  see,  though  I'd  like  to  do  what's 
fair,  I'm  not  going  to  cat  off  the  girls  for 
the  sake  of  the  boys  ;  with  the  blessing  of 
Proyidence^  they'll  neyer  be  able  to  re« 
proach  me  for  that  What  I  say  is  this : 
treat  nie  well,  and  I'll  treat  you  the  same. 
Marry  the  man  my  choice  would  pick  out 
for  you,  and  it's  not  a  matter  of  a  Uiousand 
or  two  I'll  care  for.  There  was  Bodkin — 
you  remember  hipi  ?  "  said  he,  with  a  grin  ; 
'^  he  proposed  for  Mary,  but  since  the 
quarrel  with  you,  she  could  neyer  bear,  the 
sight  of  him,  and  Alley  wouldn^t  come 
down  to  dinner  if  he  was  in  the  house. 
Mary's  greatly  altered*  I  wish  you  heard 
her  sing  '  I'd  mourn  the  hopes  that  leaye 
me  ; '  queer  girl  she  is  ;  she  was  little  more 
than  a  child  when  you  were  here,  and  she 
remembera  you  just  as  if  it  was  yesterday." 

While  Mr.  Blake  ran  on  at  this  rate, 
now  dilating  upon  my  own  manifold  yir- 
tues  and  accomplishments,  now  expatiating 
upon  the  more  congenial  theme — the  fas- 
cmations  of  his  fair  daughters,  and  the 
yarions  merits  of  his  sons — I  could  not 
help  feeling  how  changed  our  relatiye  po- 
sition was  since  our  last  meeting ;  the  tone 
of  cool  and  yulgar  patronage  ne  then  as- 
sumed toward  the  unform^  country  lad 
was  now  conyerted  into  an  air  of  fawning 
and  deferential  submission,  still  more  dis- 
tasteful. 

Young  as  I  was,  howeyer,  I  had  already 
seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world ;  my  soldier- 
ing had  at  least  taught  me  something  of 
men,  and  I  had  far  less  difficulty  in  de* 
ciphering  the  intentions  and  objects  of  my 
worthy  relative^  than  I  should  haye  had  in 
the  enigmatical  mazes  of  the  parchment 
bond  of  which  he  was  the  bearer.  ^  After 
all,  to  how  yery  narrow  an  extent  in  life 
are  we  fashioned  by  our  own  estimate  of 
oarselyes  I  My  changed  condition  affected 
me  but  little  until  I  saw  how  it  affected 
others ;  thai  the  position  I  occupied  should 
seem  better,  now  that  life  had  lost  the 
great  stimulus  of  ambition,  was  somewhat 
strange ;  and  that  flattery  should  pay  its 
homage  to  the  mourning  coat  whicn  it 
would  haye  refused  to  my  soldier's  garb^ 
somewhat  surprised  me ;  still  my  bettered 
fortunes  shone  only  brightly  by  reflected 
light ;  for  in  my  own  heart  I  was  sad,  spi- 
ritless, and  oppressed. 

Feeling  somewhat  ashamed  at  the  cold- 
ness with  which  I  treated  a  man  so  much 
my  elder,  I  gnidually  assumed  toward  Mr. 
Bmke  a  manner  less  reseryed.  Ho  quickly 
ayailed  himself  of  the  change,  and  launch- 
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ed  out  into  an  eloquent  exposS  of  my  ad^ 
yantages  and  capabilities ;  the  only  imme- 
diate effect  of  which  was  to  conymce  me 
that  my  property  and  my  prospects  must 
haye  been  yery  accurately  conned  oyer  and 
considered  by  tha^t  worthy  gentleman  be- 
fore he  could  speak  of  the  one  or  the  other 
with  such  perfect  knowledge. 

"  When  you  get  rid  of  these  little  incum- 
brances, your  rent-roll  will  be  close  on  four 
thousand  a  year.  There's  Basset,  sure,  by 
only  reducing  his  interest  from  ten  to  fiye 

Ser  cent,  wul  giye  you  a  clear  eight  hun- 
red  per  annum ;  let  him  refuse,  and  I'll 
adyance  the  money.  And,  besides,  look  at 
Freney's  f arm  ;  there's  two  hundred  acres 
let  for  one-third  of  the  yalue,  and  you  must 
look  to  these  things ;  for,  you  see.  Cap- 
tain, we'll  want  you  to  go  into  Parliament ; 
you  can't  help  coming  forward  at  the  next 
election,  and  by  the  great  gun  of  Athlone, 
we'll  return  you." 

Here  Mr.  Blake  swallowed  a  full  bumper 
of  sherry,  and,  getting  up  a  little  false  en- 
thusiasm for  the  moment,  grasped  me  by 
both  hands  and  shook  me  yiolently ;  this 
done,  like  a  skillful  general,  who,  haying 
fired  the  last  shot  oi  his  artillerj^,  takes 
care  to  secure,  his  retreat,  he  retired  to- 
ward the  door,  where  his  hat  and  coat  were 
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'ye  a  hundred  apologies  to  make  for 
incroaching  upon  your  time ;  but,  upon 
my  soul.  Captain,  you  are  so  agreeable,  and 
the  hours  haye  f)as8ed  away  so  pleasantly— 
May  I  neyer,  if  it  is  not  one  o'clock ! — but 
you  must  forgive  me." 

My  sense  of  jtistice,  which  showed  me 
that  the  agreeability  had  been  all  on  Mr. 
Blake's  side,  prevented  me  from  acknowl- 
edging this  compliment  as  it  deserved  ^  so 
I  merely  bowed  stiffly.  Without  speaking. 
By  this  time  ho  had  succeeded  in  putting 
on  his  great-coat,  but  still,  by  some  mis- 
chance or  other,  the  moment  of  his  leave- 
taking  was  deferred  ;  one  time  he  buttoned 
it  awry,  and  had  to  undo  it  all  again  ;  then, 
when  it  was  properly  adjusted,  lie  discov- 
ered that  his  pocket-handkerchief  was  not 
available,  being  left  in  the  inner  coat  pock- 
et; to  this  succeeded  a  doubt  as  to  the 
safety  of  the  check,  which  instituted  an- 
other search,  and  it  was  full  ten  minutes 
before  he  was  completely  caparisoned  and 
ready  for  the  road» 

"  6ood-by,  Captain  ;  good-by  1 "  said  he, 
warmly,  yet  warily,  not  knowing  at  what 
preeise  temperature  the  metal  of  my  heart 
was  fusible.  At  a  mild  heat  I  had  been 
evidently  unsinged,  and  the  white  glow  of 
his  flattery  seemed  only  to  harden  me*  The 
interview  was  now  over,  and,  as  I  thought 
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sufficient  had  been  done  to  convince  my 
friend  that  the  terms  of  distant  acquaint- 
ance  were  to  be  the  limits  of  oar  future  in- 
jiercourse,  I  assumed  a  little  show  of  friend- 
linesSy  and  shook  his  hand  warmly. 

"  Good-by,  Mr.  Blake  ;  pray  present  my 
respectful  compliments  to  your  friends. 
Allow  me  to  ring  for  your  horse  ;  you  are 
not  going  to  have  a  shower,  I  hope. 

**No,  no,  Captain,  only  a  passing  cloud," 
said  he,  warming  up  perceptibly  under  the 
influence  of  my  advances,  **  nothing  more. 
Why,  what  is  it  I'm  forgetting  now  I  Oh, 
I  have  it !  Maybe  I'm  too  bold  ;  but  sure 
an  old  friend  and  relation  may  take  a  lib- 
erty sometimes.  It  was  just  a  little  request 
of  Mrs.  Blake,  as  I  was  leaving  the  house." 
He  stopped  here  as  if  to  take  soundings, 
and  perceiving  no  change  in  my  counte- 
nance, continued,  ''It  was  justto  oeg,  that, 
in  a  kind  and  friendly  way,  you'<i  come 
over  and  eat  your  dinner  with  us  on  Sun-* 
day — nobody  but  the  family,  not  a  soul — 
Mrs.  Blake  and  the  girls — a  boiled  leg  of 
mutton — Matthew — a  fresh  trout,  if  we 
can  catch  one — plain  and  homely — but  a 
hearty  welcome,  and  a  bottle  of  old  claret, 
maybe,  too — ah  !  ah  !  ah  1 " 

Before  the  cadence  of  Mr.  Blake's  laugh 
had  died  away,  I  politely  but  resolutely 
declined  the  proffered  invitation,  and,  by 
way  of  setting  the  question  at  rest  forever, 
gave  him  to  understand  that,  from  impair- 
ed health  and  other  causes,  I  had  resolved 
upon  strictly  confining  myself  to  the  limits 
of  my  own  house  and  grounds,  at  least  for 
the  present 

Mr.  Blake  then  saluted  me  for  the  last 
time,  and  loft  the  room.  As  ho  mounted 
his  hackney,  I  could  not  help  overhearing 
an  abortive  effort  he  made  to  draw  .Mike 
into  something  like  conversation  ;  but  it 
proved  an  utter  failure,  and  it  was  evident 
ne  deemed  the  man  as  incorrigible  as  the 
master. 

*'  A  very  fine  young  man  the  Captain  is 
— remarkable  1 — and  it's  proud  I  am  to 
have  him  for  a  nephew  ! " 

So  saying,  he  cantered  down  the  avenue, 
while  Mickey,  as  he  looked  after  him^  mut- 
tered between  his  teeth,  "And  faix,  it's 
!)rouder  you'd  be  av  he  was  your  son-in- 
aw ! " 

Mike's  soliloquy  seemed  to  show  me,  in 
a  new  liglit,  the  meaning  of  my  relative's 
manner.  It  was  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  that  such  a  thought  had  occurred  to 
me,  and  it  was  not  without  a  sense  of 
shame  that  I  now  admitted  it. 

If  there  be  something  which  elevates 
and  exalts  us  in  our  esteem,  tinging  our 
hearts   with  heroism  and  our  souls  with 


pride,  in  the  love  and  attachment  of  some 
fair  and  beautiful  girl,  there  is  something 
equally  humiliating  in  bein^  the  object  of 
cold  and  sx)eculative  calculation  to  a  match- 
making family.  Your  character  studied, 
your  pursuits  watched,  your  tastes  conned 
over,  your  very  temperament  inquired  into 
— surrounded  by  snares,  environed  by 
practiced  attentions--ono  eye  fixed  upon 
the  re^stered  testament  of  your  relative, 
the  other  riveted  upon  your  own  caprices; 
and  then  those  thousand  little  cares  and 
kindnesses  which  come  so  pleasurably  upon 
the  heart  when  the  offspring  of  true  anec- 
tion,  perverted  as  they  are  by  base  views 
and  sordid  interest,  are  so  many  shocks  to 
the  feeling  and  understanding.  Like  the 
Eastern  sirocco,  which  seems  to  breathe  of 
freshness  and  of  health,  and  yet  bears  bnt 
pestilence  and  death  upon  its  breezes— so 
these  calculated  and  well-considered  traits 
of  affection  only  render  callous  and  harden 
the  heart  which  had  responded  wiurmlj, 
openly,  and  abundantly  to  the  true  outpour- 
ings of  affection.  At  how  many  a  previously 
happy  hearth  has  the  seed  of  this  fiittl 
passion  planted  its  discord  !  How  many  a 
lair  and  lovely  girl,  with  beauty  and  attrac- 
tions sufficient  to  win  all  that  her  heart 
could  wish  of  fondness  and  devotion,  has, 
by  this  pernicious  passion,  become  a  cold, 
heartless,  worldly  coquette,  weighing  men's 
characters  by  the  adventitious  circum- 
stances of  their  birth  and  fortune,  and 
scrutinizing  the  eligibility  of  a  match  with 
the  practiced  acumen  with  which  a  notary 
investigates  the  solvency  of  a  creditor. 
How  do  the  traits  of  beauty,  gesture,  voice, 
and  manner  become  converted  into  the 
common-place  and  distasteful  trickery  of 
the  worla  I  The  very  hospitality  of  the 
house  becomes  suspect,  their  frienddiip  is 
but  fictitious  ;  those  rare  and  goodly  gifU  of 
fondness  and  sisterly  affection  which  grow 
up  in  happier  circumstances,  are  here  bnt 
rivalry,  envy,  and  ill-conceived  hatred. 
The  very  accomplishments  which  cultivate 
and  adorn  life,  that  light  bnt  gracefal 
frieze  which  girds  the  temple  of  homely 
happiness,  are  here  but  the  meditated  ana 
well-considered  occasions  of  display.  All 
the  bright  features  of  womanhood,  all  the 
freshness  of  youth,  and  all  its  fascinations, 
are  but  like  tnose  richly  colored  and  beauti- 
ful fruits,  seductive  to  the  eye  and  fair  to 
look  upon,  but  which  within  contain  noth- 
ing but  a  core  of  rottenness  and  decay. 

rf  0,  no  ;  unblessed  by  all  which  makes  a 
hearth  a  home,  I  may  travel  on  my  wearr 
way  through  life — but  such  a  one  as  this  i 
will  not  make  the  partner  of  my  sorrovs 
and  my  joys,  come  what  will  of  it ! 
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A  susp&ns. 


Frok  th6  hoar  of  Mr.  Blake^fi  departure, 
my  life  was  no  longer  tnoleated.  My  do<* 
claration,  which  had  evidentlyi  under  his 
auspices,  been  made  the  subject  of  oonver* 
sation  through  the  conntry,  was  at  least  so 
far  snccessfm,  as' it  permitted  me  to  spend 
my  time  in  the  way  I  liked  best,  and  with* 
out  the  necessity  of  maintaiuing  the  show 
of  intercourse,  when  in  reality  I  kept. up 
none,  with  the  neighborhood.  While  thus, 
therefore,  my  life  passed  on  equably  and 
tranquilly^  many  months  glidea  over,  and 
I  found  myself  already  a  year  at  lK>me, 
without  it  appearing  more  than  a  few 
weeks.  Npthmg  seems  so  short  ii^i  retro^ 
spect  as  monotony ;  the  number,  the 
variety,  the  interest  of  this  evemts  which 
occupy  us,  making  our  hours  pass  glibly 
and  flowingl^,  Will  still  suggest  to  the  mind 
the  impressions  of  a  longer  period  than 
when  the  daily  routine  of  oiir  occupations 
assumes  a  character  of  continued  unifoiv 
mifcy.  It  seems  to  be  thef  amende  made  by 
hours  of  weariness  and  tedium,  that,  in 
looking  back  upon  them,  they  appear  to 
haye  passed  rapidly  over.  Isot  that  my 
life,  at  the  period  I  speak  of,  was  devoiu 
of  interest ;  on  the  contrary,  devoting  my- 
self with  zeal  and  earnestness  to  the  new 
duties  of  my  station,  I  made  myself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  condition 
of  my  property,  the  interests  of  my  ten- 
antry, their  prospects,  their  hopes,  their 
objects.  Investigating  them  as  only  he 
can  who  is  the  owner  of  the  soil,  I  en* 
deavored  to  remedy  the  ancient  vices  of 
the  land — the  habits  of  cat^less,  reckless 
waste,  of  indifference  fdr  the  morrow ; 
and,  by  instilling  a  feature  of  prudent 
foresight  into  that  boundless  conflaence  in 
the  future  upon  which  every  Irishman  of 
every  rank  lives  and  trusts,  I  succeeded  at 
last  in  so  far  ameliorating  their  situation, 
that  a  walk  through  my  property,  instead 
of  presenting— as  it  at  first  did — a  crowd 
of  eager  and  anxious  supplicants,  entreat^ 
ing  for  abatements  in  rent,  succor  for 
their  sick,  and  sometimes  even  food  itself, 
showed  me  now  a  happy  and  industrious 
people,  conddent  in  themselves,  and  firmly 
relying  on  their  own  resources. 

Another  spring  was  now  opening,  and  a 
feeling  of  calm  and  tranquil  happiness,  the 
result  of  my  successful  management  of  my 
estate^  made  m^  days  pass  pleasantly 
alon^.  I  was  sitting  at  a  late  breakfast  in 
my  little  library ;  the  open  window  afforded 
a  far  and  wide  prospect  of  the  country, 


blooming  in  all  ^e  promiee  of  the  season, 
while:  the  drops  of  the  passing  shower  still 
lingered  upon  the  gra«s,  and  were  spark* 
ling  like  jewels  undir  the  bright  sunshine. . 
Masses  of  white  and  billowy  cloud  moved 
awiftly  through  the  air,  coloring  the  broad 
river  with  many  a  shadow  as  they  passed. 
The  biixis  sang  merrily,  the  trees  shook 
their  leaves  in  concert,  and  there  was  that 
sense  of  movement  in  everything  on  earth 
and  sky  which  gives  tot  spnng  its  character 
of  lightness  ana  exhilaration.  The  youth 
of  the  fear,  like  the  youth  of  our  own  ex* 
istence,  is  beautiful  in  the  restless  activity 
which  marks  it.  The  tender  Sower,  that 
seems  to  open  as  we  look ;  the  grass,  that 
springs  b^ore  our  eyes ;  all  speak  of  pro- 
mise. The  changing  phases  of  the  sky, 
Hke  the  smiles  and  tears  of  infancy,  excite 
without  weariness,  and,  while  they  engage 
our  sympaithieS)  they  fatigue  not  our  com^ 
passion. 

Partly  lost  in  thought  as  I  looked  upon 
the  fair  and  varied  soeoe  before  me,  now 
turning  to  the  pages  of  tilie  book  upon  the 
breakfast-table,  the  hours  of  the  morning 
passed  quickly  over,  and  it  was  already  be- 

{ond  noon. . .  1  was  startled  from  my  reverie 
y  sounds  which  I  could  scarcely  trusi  my 
ears  to  believe  real.  I  listened  again,  and 
thought  I  could  detect  them  distinctly.  It 
seemed  as  though  some  one  were  rapidly 
running  over  the  keys  of  a  pianoforte,  es- 
saying with  the  voice  to  follow  the  notes, 
and  sometimes  striking  two  or  three  bold 
and  successive  chords — ^then  a  merry  laugh- 
would  follow,  and  drown  all  other  80un(b. 
"What can  it  be? "thought  I.  "There 
is,  to  be  sure,  a  pianoforte  in  the  large 
drawing-room ;  but  then,  who  would  ven- 
ture upon  «uch  a  liberty  as  this  P  Besides, 
who  is  capable  of  it  ?  There !  it  can  be  nO' 
inexperienced  performer  gave  that  shake ; 
my  worthy  housekeeper  never  accomplish* 
ed  Uiat."  So  sayings  I  jumped  from  the 
breakfast"table,  and  set  off  in  the  direction 
of  the  sound.  A  small  drawing*room  and 
the  billiard-room  lay  between  me  and  the 
large  drawing-room ;  and,  as  I  traversed 
them,  die  music  grew  gradually  louder. 
Conjecturing  that,  whoever  it  might  be, 
the  performance  would  cease  on  my  en- 
trance, I  listened  for  a  few  moments  be- 
fore opening  the  door.  Nothing  could  be 
more  singBlar--<nothing  more  strange — 
than  the  effect  of  those  unaccustomed 
sounds  in  that  silent  and  deserted  place. 
The  character  of  the  music,  too,  contrib- 
uted not  a  littibs  to  this :  rapidly  passing  from 
grave  to  gay— ^from  the  melting  softness  of 
some  plaintive  air  to  the  reckless  hurry 
and  confusion  of  an  Irish  jig — ^the  player 
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seemed,  as  it  were,  to  run  wild  through 
all  the  floating  fancies  of  his  memory ;  now 
breaking  suddenly  off  in  the  saddest  ca- 
dence of  a  song,  the  notes  would  change 
into  some  quaint  old-fashioned  crone,  m 
which  the  singer  seemed  so  much  at  home, 
and  gave  the  queer  drollery  of  the  words 
that  expression  of  archness  so  eminently 
the  character  of  certain  Irish  airs.  "But 
what  the  deuce  is  this  ? ''  said  I,  as,  rattling 
over  the  keys  with  a  flowing  but  brilliant 
finger,  she — for  it  was  unquestionably  a 
woman — with  a  clear  and  sweet  voice, 
broken  by  laughter,  began  to  sing  the 
words  of  Mr.  Bodkin's  song,  "The  Man 
for  Gal  way."  When  she  had  finished  the 
last  verse,  her  hand  strayed,  as  it  were, 
carelessly  across  the  instrument,  while  she 
herself  gave  way  to  a  free  burst  of  merri- 
ment ;  and  then,  suddenlv  resuming  the 
air,  she  chanted  forth  the  following  words, 
with  a  spirit  and  effect  I  can  convey  no 
idea  of : 

*'  To  live  at  home, 

And  never  roam; 
To  pass  his  days  in  sighing'; 

To  wear  sad  looks, 

Read  stupid  books. 
And  look  half  dead  or  dying: 

Not  show  his  face, 

Nor  loin  the  chase. 
But  dwell  a  hermit  alway: 

Oh!  Charievdear! 

To  me  'tis  clear, 
You're  not  the  man  for  G^way  I " 

"  You're  not  the  man  for  Galway  1 "  re- 
peated she  once  more,  while  she  closed  the 
piano  with  a  loud  bang. 

"  And  why  not,  my  dear — ^why  not  the 
man  for  Galway  ? "  said  I,  as,  bursting 
open  the  door,  I  sprang  into  the  room. 

"  Oh  !  it's  you,  is  it  ?— at  last  So  I've 
unearthed  you,  have  1  ?  " 

With  these  words  she  burst  into  an  im- 
moderate fit  of  laughter ;  leaving  me,  who 
intended  to  be  the  party  giving  the  sur- 
prise, amazed,  confused,  and  speechless,  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor. 

That  my  reader  may  sympathize  a  little 
in  my  distresses,  let  me  present  him  with 
the  tableau  before  me.  Seated  upon  the 
piano-stool  was  a  young  lady  of  at  most 
eighteen  years  :  her  face,  had  it  not  been 
for  its  expression  of  exuberant  drollery  and 
malicious  fun,  would  have  been  downright 
beautiful ;  her  eyes,  of  the  deepest  blue, 
and  shaded  by  long  lashes,  instead  of  in- 
dulging the  character  of  pensive  and 
thoughtful  beauty  for  which  Nature  des- 
tinea  them,  sparkled  with  a  most  animated 
brightness  ;  her  nose,  which,  rather  short, 
was  still  beautifully  proportioned,  gave, 
with  her  well-curlea  upper  lip,  a  look  of 


sauciness  to  the  features  quite  bewitching; 
her  hair — that  brilliant  auburn  we  see  in  a 
Carlo  Dolci — fell  in  wild  and  massive  carls 
upon  her  shoulders.  Her  costume  was  a 
dark-green  riding-habit,  not  of  the  newest 
in  its  fashion,  and  displayins^  more  than 
one  rent  in  its  careless  folds  ;  her  hat, 
whip,  and  gloves  lay  on  the  floor  beside 
her,  and  her  whole  attitude  and  bearing 
indicated  the  most  perfect  case  and  care- 
lessness. 

"  So  you  are  caught — taken  alive  ! "  said 
she,  as  she  pressed  her  hands  upon  her 
sides  in  a  fresh  burst  of  laughter. 

'^  By  Jove!  this  is  a  surprise  indeed!'' 
said  1.  ''And,  pray,  into  whose  fair 
hands  have  I  fallen  a  captive  ?  "  recovering 
myself  a  little,  and  assuming  a  half  air  of 
gallantry. 

"So  you  don^t  know  me,  don't  you  ?" 

"Upon  my  life  I  do  not." 

"  How  good  1    Why,  I'm  Baby  Blake." 

"Baby  Blake  P"  said  I;  thinking  that 
a  rather  strange  appellation  for  one  whose 
well-developed  proportions  betokened  no- 
thing of  infancy.     "  Baby  Blake  ?  " 

*'To  be  sure  ;  your  cousin  Baby.** 

"  Indeed  ! "  said  I,  springing  forward. 
"  Let  me  embrace  my  relative." 

Accepting  my  proffered  salutation  with 
the  most  exemplary  coolness,  she  said  : 

*'  Get  a  chair,  now,  and  let's  have  a  talk 
together." 

"Why  the  devil  do  they  call  you 
Baby  ? '  said  I,  still  puzzled  by  this  pal- 
pable misnomer. 

"  Because  I  am  the  youngest,  and  I  was 
always  the  baby,"  replied  she,  adjusting 
her  ringlets  with  a  most  rural  coouetry. 
"Now,  tell  me  something.  Why  ao  yoa 
live  shut  up  here  like  a  madman,  and  not 
come  near  us  at  Ourt-na-morra  ?" 

"  Oh  !  that's  a  long  story.  Baby.  But, 
since  we  are  asking  questions,  how  did  yoa 
get  in  here  ?" 

"Just  through  the  window,  my  dear; 
and  I've  torn  my  habit,  as  you  see. 

So  saying,  she  exhibited  a  rent  of  about 
two  feet  long,  thrusting  through  it  a  very 
pretty  foot  and  ankle  at  the  same  time. 

''  As  my  inhospitable  customs  have  cost 
you  a  habit,  you  must  let  me  make  yon  a 
present  of  one." 

"  No  !  will  you  though  ?  That's  a  good 
fellow.  Lord  I  I  told  them  I  knew  you 
weren't  a  miser ;  that  yoa  were  only  odd, 
that's  all." 

"  And  how  did  you  come  over,  Baby  ?" 

"  Just  cantered  over  with  little  Paddr 
Byrne.  I  made  him  take  all  the  walls  ana 
ditches  we  met,  and  they're  scraping  the 
mud  off  him  ever  since.    I'm  glad  I  made 
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you  langh,  Charley ;  they  sajr  you  are  so 
sad.  Dear  met  how  thirsty  I  am  !  Have 
yott  any  beer  ?'* 

"  To  be  sure.  Baby.  But  wouldn't  you 
like  some  luncheon  f " 

'*  Of  all  things.  Well,  this  is  fun !  *' 
said  she,  as,  taking  my  arm,  I  led  her  from 
the  drawing-room.  "They  don't  know 
where  I'm  gone — ^not  one  of  them  ;  and 
I've  a  great  mind  not  to  tell  them,  if  you 
wouldn't  blab." 

**  Would  it  be  qmte  proper  ?  " 

"Proper!'*  cried  she,  imitating  my 
Toice ;  '*  I  like  that  I  as  if  I  was  going  to 
run  away  with  you.  Dear  me  !  what  a 
prettjT  house !  and  what  nice  pictures  ! 
Who  is  the  old  fellow  up  there  in  the  ar- 
mor ?  " 

"That's  Sir  Hildebrand  O'Malley,"  said 
I,  with  some  pride,  in  recognizing  an  an- 
cestor of  the  thirteenth  century. 

"  And  the  other  old  fright  with  the  wig, 
and  his  hands  stuck  in  his  pockets  P  " 

"My  grandfather,  Baby.*' 

'*  Lord !  how  ugly  he  is  !  Why,  Oharley, 
he  hasn't  a  look  of  you ;  one  would  think, 
too,  he  was  angry  at  us.  Ay,  old  ^ntlc- 
man  I  you  don  t  like  to  see  me  leaning  on 
cousin  Charley's  arm.  That  must  be  the 
luncheon ;  I'm  sure  I  hear  knives  and 
forks  rattling  there." 

The  old  butler's  astonishment  was  not 
inferior  to  my  own  a  few  minutes  before, 
when  I  entered  the  dining-room  with  my 
fair  cousin  upon  mv  arm.  As  I  drew  a 
chair  toward  the  table,  a  thought  struck 
me  that  possiblv  it  might  only  be  a  due 
attention  to  my  rair  guest  if  I  invited  the 
housekeeper,  Mrs.  Magra,  to  favor  us  with 
her  presence ;  and  accordingly,  in  an  un- 
dertone, so  as  not  to  be  overheard  by  old 
Simon,  I  said, 

"  Perhaps,  Baby,  you'd  like  to  have  Mrs. 
Magra  to  keep  us  company  ?" 

"  Who's  she  ?  "  was  the  brief  answer. 

"  The  housekeeper ;  a  very  respectable 
old  matron." 

"  Is  she  funny  ?  " 

"  Funny  1  not  a  bit" 

"Oh,  then,  never  mind  her.  What 
madevou  think  of  her  ?  " 

"  why,  I  thought — perhaps  you'd  think 
— ^that  is,  people  might  say — in  fact,  I  was 
doing  a  little  bit  proper  on  your  account." 

"  Oh  !  that  was  it,  was  it  ?  Thank  you 
for  nothing,  my  dear;  Baby  Blake  can 
take  care  oi  herself.  And  now  just  help 
me  to  that  wing  there.  Do  you  know, 
cousin  Charley,  I  think  you're  an  old  quiz, 
and  not  half*  as  good  a  fellow  as  you  used 
to  be." 

"  Come,  come.  Baby,  don't  be  in  such  a 


hurry  to  pronounce  upon  me.  Let  us  take 
a  glass  pf  wine.  Fill  Miss  Blake's  glass, 
Simon." 

"Well,  you  may  be  better  when  one 
comes  to  know  vou.  I  detest  sherry  ;  no, 
never  mind,  rU  take  it,  as  it's  here. 
Charley,  I'll  not  compliment  you  upon 
your  ham ;  they  don't  know  how  to  save 
them  here.  I'll  give  you  such  a  receipt 
when  you  come  over  to  see  us.  But  will 
you  come  ?  that's  the  question." 

**How  can  you  ask  me  1  Don't  you 
think  I'll  return  your  visit  P  " 

"  Oh  !  hang  your  ceremony.  Come  and 
see  us,  like  a  good-natured  fellow,  that 
knew  us  since  we  played  together,  and 
quarreled  over  our  toys  on  the  grass.  Is 
that  your  sword  up  there  ?  Did  yon  hear 
that  noise  P  that  was  thunder :  there  it 
comes.    Look  at  that  I" 

As  she  spoke,  a  darkness  like  night  over- 
spread the  landscape;  the  waves  of  the 
nver  became  greatly  agitated,  and  the  rain, 
descending  in  torrents,  beat  with  tremen- 
dous force  against  the  windows ;  clap  after 
clap  of  thunder  followed ;  the  lightning 
flasned  fearfully  through  the  gloom,  and 
the  wind,  growing  every  moment  stronger, 
drove  the  rain  with  redoubled  violence 
against  the  ^lass.  For  a  while  we  amused 
ourselves  with  watching  the  effects  of  the 
storm  without ;  the  poorlaborers  flying  from 
their  work ;  the  dripping  figures  seeking 
shelter  beneath  the  trees ;  the  barks ; 
the  very  loaded  carts  themselves,  all  inter- 
ested Aliss  Baby,  whose  eye  roved  from  the 
shore  to  the  Shannon,  recognizing,  with  a 
practiced  eye,  every  house  upon  its  banks, 
and  every  bark  that  rocked  and  pitched 
beneath  the  gale. 

"  Well,  this  is  pleasant  to  look  out  at," 
said  she,  at  lengtn,  and  after  the  storm  had 
lasted  for  above  an  hour,  without  evincing 
any  show  of  abatement ;  "  but  what's  to 
become  otmef 

Now,  that  was  the  very  question  I  had 
been  asking  myself  {or  the  last  twenty 
minutes,  without  ever  being  able  to  find 
the  answer. 

"Eh,  Charley,  what's  to  become  of 
meP" 

"  Oh,  never  fear :  one  thing's  quite  cer- 
tain, yon  cannot  leave  this  in  such  weather; 
the  river  is  certainly  impassable  by  this  time 
at  the  ford,  and  to  go  by  the  road  is  out  of 
the  question  ;  it  is  fully  twelve  miles.  I  have 
it.  Baby ;  you,  as  I've  said  before,  can't  leave 
this,  but  I  can.  Now,  I'll  go  over  to  Gurt- 
na-Morra,  and  return  in  the  morning  to 
bring  you  back;  it  will  be  fine  by  that 
time." 

"  Well,  I  like  your  notion  ;  you'll  leave 
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me  all  alone  here  to  drink  tea,  I  suppose, 
with  yonr  friend  Mrs.  Magra ;  a  pleasant 
evening  I'd  have  of  it :  not  a  bit — 

"  Well.  Baby,  don't  be  cross ;  I  only 
meant  this  arrangement  really  for  your 
sake.  I  needn't  tell  you  how  very  much 
I'd  prefer  doing  the  honors  of  my  poor 
house  in  person. 

**  Oh^  see  what  you  mean — ^more  pro- 

Eers.  Well,  well,  I've  a  great  deal  to  learn  ; 
ut,  look,  I  think  it's  growing  lighter." 

"No,  far  from  it;  it's  only  that  gray 
mass  along  the  horizon  that  always  bodes 
continual  rain.'' 

As  the  prospects  without  had  little  cheer- 
ing to  look  upon,  we  sat  down  beside  the 
fire,  and  chatted  away,  forgetting  very 
soon,  in  a  hundred  mutual  recollections 
and  inquiries,  the  rain  and  the  wind,  the 
thunder  and  the  hurricane.  Now  and  then, 
as  some  louder  crash  would  resound  above 
our  heads,  for  a  moment  we  would  turn  to 
the  window,  and  comment  upon  the  dread- 
ful weather ;  but  the  next,  we  had  forgot- 
ten all  about  it,  and  were  deep  in  our  con- 
fabulations. 

As  for  my  fair  cousin,  who  at  first  was 
full  of  contrivances  to  pass  the  time — such 
as  the  piano  ;  a  game  at  backgammon  ; 
chicken  nazard  ;  battledore — she  at  last  be- 
came mightily  interested  in  some  of  my 
soldiering  adventures,  and  it  was  six  o'cloct 
ere  we  again  thought  that  some  final  mea- 
sure must  be  adopted  for  restoring  Baby  to 
her  friends,  or,  at  least,  guarding  against 
the  consequences  her  simple  and  guileless 
nature  might  have  involv^  her  in. 

Mike  was  called  into  the  conference, 
and,  at  his  suggestion,  it  was  decided  that 
we  should  have  out  the  phaeton,  and  that  I 
should  myself  drive  Miss  Blake  home  ;  a 
plan  which  offered  no  other  difficulties  than 
this  one,  namely,  that  of  above  thirty 
horses  in  my  stables,  I  had  not  a  single  pair 
which  had  ever  been  harnessed. 

This,  so  far  from  proving  the  obstacle  I 
deemed  it,  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to 
overwhelm  Baby  with  delight. 

**  Let's  have  them.  Come,  Charley  ; 
this  will  be  rare  fun  ;  we  couldn't  have  a 
team  of  four,  could  we  ?  " 

"  Six,  if  you  like  it,  my  dear  coz — only, 
who's  to  hold  them  ? — ^they're  young  tho- 
rough-breds  ;  most  of  them  never  backed  ; 
some  not  bitted.  In  fact,  I  know  nothing 
of  my  stable.  I  say,  Mike,  is  there  any- 
thing fit  to  take  out  ?" 

"Yes,  sir  ;  there's  Miss  Wildespin  :  she's 
in  training,  to  be  sure  ;  but  we  can't  help 
that  ;  and  the  brown  colt  they  call  *  Billy 
the  Bolter  : '  they're  the  likeliest  we  have  ; 
without  your  honor  would  take  the  two 


chestnuts  we  took  up  last  week;  they're 
raal  devils  to  go ;  and,  if  the  tackle  will 
hold  them,  the;^ll  bring  you  to  Mr.  BIake*8 
door  in  forty  minutes." 

"  I  vote  for  the  chestnuts,"  said  Baby, 
slapping  her  boot  with  her  horse*whip. 

"I  move  an  amendment  in  favor  olMiM 
Wildespin,"  said  I,  doubtfully. 

"  He'll  never  do  for  Gal  way,"  sang  Baby, 
laying  her  whip  on  my  shoulder  with  no 
tender  hand ;  "yet  you  used  to  cross  the 
country  in  good  style  when  you  were  here 
before.* 

''And  might  do  so  again,  Baby." 

'*  Ah,  no;  that  vile  dragoon  seat,  with 
your  long  stirrup,  and  your  heel  dropped, 
and  vour  elbow  this  way,  and  your  head 
that  f  How  could  you  ever  screw  your 
horse  up  to  his  fence,  lifting  him  along  as 
you  came  up  through  the  heavy  ^onnd, 
and  with  a  stroke  of  your  hand  sendmg  him 
pop  over,  with  his  nind  legs  well  under 
him  ?  "  Here  she  burst  into  a  fit  of  laugh- 
ter at  my  look  of  amazement,  as  with  voice, 
gesture,  and  look,  she  actually  dramatized 
the  scene  she  described. 

By  the  time  that  I  had  costumed  my  fair 
friend  in  my  dragoon  cloak  and  a  foraging 
cap,  with  a  gold  band  around  it,  which 
was  the  extent  of  muffling  my  establish- 
ment could  muster,  a  distant  noise  without 
apprised  us  that  the  phaeton  was  approach- 
ing. Certainly,  the  mode  in  which  that 
equipage  came  up  to  the  door,  might  have 
inspired  sentiments  of  fear  in  a;ny  heart 
less  steeled  against  danger  than  mv  fair 
cousin's.  The  two  blooa  chestnuts  (for  it 
was  those  Mike  harnessed,  having  a  gxxx>m*s 
dislike  to  take  a  racer  out  of  training)  were 
surrounded  by  about  twenty  people :  some 
at  their  heads  ;  some  patting  them  on  tbe 
flanks  ;  some  spoking  the  wheels ;  and  a 
few,  the  more  cautious  of  the  party,  stand- 
ing at  a  respectable  distance,  and  offering 
advice.  The  mode  of  progression  was 
simply  a  spring,  a  plunge,  a  rear,  a  lonnge, 
and  a  kick  ;  and,  considering  it  was  the 
first  time  they  ever  performed  together, 
nothing  could  be  more  uniform  than  their 
display  ;  sometimes  the  pole  would  be  seen 
to  point  straight  upward,  like  a  liglitning 
conductor,  while  the  infuriated  animals 
appeared  sparring  with  their  fore  legs  at 
an  imaginary  enemy.  Sometimes,  like  the 
pictures  in  a  school-book  on  mythology 
they  would  seem  in  the  act  of  diving,  whue 
with  their  hind  legs  they  dashed  the  splash- 
board into  fragments  behind  them ;  their 
eyes  flashing  fire,  their  nostrils  distended, 
their  flanks  heaving,  and  every  limb  trem- 
bling with  passion  and  excitement 

*' That's  what  I  call  a  rare  tum-ont," 
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said  Bab7>   who  emjoj^ed  the  proceediiig 
amazingly. 

*' Yob;  but  remember/'  siid  I,  "we*re 
not  to  have  all  these  running  footmen  the 
whole  way." 

^  I  like  that  near  eider  with  lihe  white 
letlocf 

*^  You're  right.  Miss/'  aaid  Mike^  who 
entered  at  the  mome&t,  and  felt  ^uite 
^ratified  at  the  critioiam.  '*  You're  nght, 
Jfias ;  it's  himself  can  do  it." 

**  Come^  Babjr,  are  jron  ready  ?" 

'^  All  right,  sir/'  said  she,  touching  her 
cap  knowingly  with  her  forefinger. 

'<  WiU  the  tackle  hold,  Mike  ?"  said  L 

^<  We'll  take  this  with  us^  at  anj  rate." 
pointing,  as  he  spoke,  to  a  considerable 
coil  of  rope,  a  hammer,  and  a  basket  of 
nails,  he  carried  on  his  arm.  ''It's  the 
break  harness  we  have,  and  it  ought  to  be 
strong  enough;  Ijufc  stira,  if  the  thunder 
comes  on  again,  they'd  smash  a  chain 
cable." 

**Now,  Charley/'  cried  Baby,  "keep 
their  heads  straight;  for  when  they  go 
that  way,  they  mean  going." 

"Well,  Baby,  let's  start;  but  pray  re- 
member one  tiling.  If  I'm  not  as  agree- 
able on  the  journey  as  I  Ought  to  be ;  if  I 
donH  say  as  many  pretty  things  to  my 
pretty  coz,  it's  because  tnese.  confounded 
oeasta  will  give- me  as  much  as  I  can'  do." 

"  Oh  yes,  look  after  the  cattle,  and  take 
another  time  for  squeezing  my  hand.  I 
say,  Oharley,  you'd  like  to  smoke,  now, 
wouldn't  you  ?  if  so,  don't  mind  me." 

"  A  thousand  thankd  for  thinking  of  it ; 
but  I'll  not  oommit  such  a  trespass  on  good 
breeding." 

When  we  reached  the  door,  the  prospect 
looked  dork  and  dismal  enough ;  the  rain 
had  almost  ceased,  but  masses  of  black 
cloud  were  hurrying  across  the  sky,  and 
the  low  rumbling  noise  of  a  gathering  storm 
crept  along  the  ground.  Our.  panting 
equipage^  with  its  two  mounted  grooms 
behind,-**-for>  to  proyide  against  8&  acci- 
dents, Mike  ordered  two  such  to  follow  us, 
— stood  in  waiting;  Miss  Blake's  horse, 
held  by  the  smallest  imaginable  bit  of  boy- 
hood, bringing  up  the  tear. 

"Lo6k  at  Faddy  Byrne's  face^"  said 
Baby^  directing  my  attention  to  the  little 
indiyidual  in  question. 

Now,  small  as  the  aforesaid  face  was,  it 
oontriyed,  within  its  limits,  to  exhibit  an 
expression  of  unqualified  fear.  I  had  no 
time,  howcyer,  to  give  a.  second  look,  when 
I  jumped  into  the  phaeton  and  seized  the 
reins.  Mike  sprang  up  behind  at  a  look 
from  me,  and,  without  speaking  a  word, 
tl^  stablemen  and  helpers  flew  right  and 


left.  The  chestnuts,  seeing  all  free  before 
them,  made  one  tremendous  plunge,  carry- 
ing the  for^-carriage  clear  off  the  ground, 
and  straining  every  nut,  bolt,  screw,  and 
strap  about  us, with  the  effort. 

"  They're  off,  now/'  cried  Mickey. , 

"Yes,  they  are  off,  now,"  said  Baby^ 
"  Keep  th^n  going." 

Nothing  could  be  easier  to  follow  than 
this  advice  ;  and,  in  fact,  so  little  merit 
bad  I  in  obeying  it,  that  I  never  spoke  a 
word.  Down  the  avenue  we  went,  at  the 
speed  of  li^tning,  the  stones,  and  the 
water  from  the  late  rain,  flaring  and  splash- 
ing about  us*  In  one  series  of  plunges, 
agreeably  diyersified  by  a  strong  bang  upon 
the  splash-board,  we  reached  the  gate« 
Before  I  had  time  to  utter  a  prayer  for  our 
safet}[,  we  were  through,  and  fairly  upon 
the  high-road. 

"Jlk^sha,  but  the  master's  mad  !"  cried 
the  old  dame  of  the  gate-lodge ;.  "he 
wasn't  out  of  this  gate  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  look  now — " 

The  rest  was  lost  in  the  clear  ringing 
laugh  of  Baby,  who  clapped  her  hanos  in 
ecstasy  and  delight, 

'^  What  a  spanking  pair  they  ^re  I  I 
suppose  you  wouldn't  let  me  get  my  hand 
on  them  t "  said  she,  making  a  gesture  as 
if  to  take  the  reins. 

"  JBeaven  forbid,  my  dear,"  said  I ; 
"they've  nearly  pulled  my  wrists  off  al- 
ready." 

Our  roa^,  like  many  in  the  west  of  Ire- 
land, lay  through  a  leyel  tract  of  bog ;  deep 
ditches,  half  filled  with  water,  on  either 
side  of  us,  but,  fortunately,  neither  hill 
nor  valley  for  several  miles. 

"There's  the  mail,"  said  Baby,  pointing 
to  a  dark  speck  at  a  long  distance  off. 

Ere  many  minutes  elapsed,  our  stretch- 
ing gallop,  for  such  had  our  pace  sobered 
into,  brought  us  up  with  it,  and  as  we  flew 
by,  at  top  speed.  Baby  jumped  to  her  feet, 
and  taming  a  waggish  look  at  our  beaten 
rivals,  burst  out  into  a  fit  of  triumphaat 
laughter. 

Mike  was  correct  as  to  time ;  in  some 
few  seconds  less  than  forty  minutes  we 
turned  into  the  avenue  of  Ourt-na-Morra. 
Tearing  along  like  the  very  moment  of 
their  starting,  the  hot  and  fiery  animals 
galloped  up  the  approach,  and  at  len^h 
came  to  a  stop  in  a  deep  plowed  field,  in- 
to which,  fortunately  for  us,  Mr.  Blake, 
animated  less  by  the  picturesque  than  the 

?rofitable,  had  converted  his  green  lawn, 
'his  check,  however,  was  less  owing  to  my 
a^ncy  than  to  that  of  my  seryants  ;  for, 
dismounting  in  haste,  they  flew  to  the 
horses'  heads,  and  with  ready  tact,  and  be- 
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fore  I  had  helped  my  cousin  to  the  ground^ 
saoceeded  in  unharnessing  them  from  the 
carriage,  and  led  them,  blown  and  panting, 
covert  with  foam,  and  splashed  witn 
mud,  into  the  space  before  tne  door. 

By  this  time  wo  were  joined  by  the 
whole  Blake  family,  who  poured  forth  in 
astonishment  at  our  strange  and  sudden 
appearance.  Explanation  on  my  part  was 
unnecessary,  for  Baby,  with  a  volubility 
quite  her  own,  gave  the  whole  recital  in 
less  than  three  minutes.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  her  advent  to  her  departure,  they 
had  it  all ;  and  while  she  mingled  her  rid- 
icule at  my  surprise,  her  praise  of  my 
luncheon,  her  jests  at  my  {)rudence,  the 
whole  family  joined  heartily  in  her  mirth, 
while  they  welcomed,  with  most  unequivo- 
cal warmth,  my  first  visit  to  Gur^na- 
Morra. 

I  confess  it  was  with  no  slight  gratifica- 
tion I  remarked  that  Baby's  visit  was  as 
much  a  matter  of  surprise  to  them  as  to 
me.  Believing  her  to  have  gone  to  visit 
at  Portumna  Castle,  they  felt  no  uneasi- 
ness at  her  absence  ;  so  that,  in  her  descent 
upon  me,  she  was  really  only  guided  by  her 
own  willful  fancy,  ana  that  total  absence 
of  all  consciousness  of  wron^  which  makes 
a  truly  innocent  girl  the  nardiest  of  all 
God's  creatures.  1  was  reassured  by  this 
feeling,  and  satisfied  that,  whatever  the  in- 
tentions of  the  elder  members  of  the  Blake 
family.  Baby  was,  at  least,  no  participator 
in  their  plots,  or  sharer  in  their  intrigues. 


CHAPTER  CXIIL 


NEW  VIEWS. 


When  I  found  myself  the  next  morning 
at  home,  I  could  not  help  ruminating  over 
the  strange  adventures  of  the  preceding 
day,  and  felt  a  kind  of  self-reproach  at  the 
frigid  manner  in  which  I  had  hitherto 
treated  all  the  Blake  advances,  contrasting 
BO  ill  for  me  with  the  unaffected  warmth 
and  kind  good-nature  of  their  reception. 
Never  alluding,  even  by  accident,  to  my 
late  estrangement ;  never,  by  a  chance 
speech,  indicating  that  they  felt  any  sore- 
ness for  the  past, — they  talked  away  about 
the  gossip  of  the  country, — ^its  feuds,  its 
dinners,  its  assizes,  its  bails,  its  garrisons, 
— all  the  varied  subjects  of  country  life 
were  gayly  and  laughingly  discussed  ;  and 
when,  as  I  entered  my  own  silent  and  de- 
serted home,  and  contrasted  its  look  of 
melancholy  and  gloom  with  the  gay  and 


merry  scene  I  so  lately  parted  from  ;  when 
my  echoing  steps  reverberated  along  the 
flagged  hafl,  I  thought  of  the  happy  family 

Eicture  I  left  behind  me,  and  couM  not 
elp  avowing  to  myself  that  the  goods  of 
fortune  I  possessea  were  but  ill  dispensed, 
when,  in  the  midst  of  every  means  and  ap- 
pliance for  comfort  and  happiness,  I  lived 
a  solitary  man,  companionless  and  alone. 

I    arose    from     breakfast    a    hundred 
times  ;   now  walking  impatiently  toward 
the  window,  now  strolling  into  the  draw- 
ing-room.   Around,  on  every  side,  lay  scat- 
tered the  prints  and  drawings,  as  Baby  haii 
thrown   tnem   carelessly  upon  the  floor: 
her  handkerchief  was  also  there.     I  took 
it  up ;    I  know  not  why :  some  lurking 
leaven  of  old  romance  perhaps  suggested 
it ;  but  I  hoped  it  might  prove  of  delicate 
texture,  and  bespeaking  that  lady-like  co- 
quetry which  so  pleasantly  associates  with 
the  sex  in  our  minds.    Alas  I  no.    Nothing 
could  be  more  palpably  the  opposite  :  torn, 
and  with  a  knot-Hsome  hint  to  memory — 
upon  one  corner,  it  was  no  aid  to  my  ca- 
reering fancy.     And  yet — and  yet,  what  a 
handsome  girl  she  is  1  how  finely,  how  deli- 
cately formed  that  Greek  outline  of  fore- 
head and   brow  I   how  transparently  soft 
that  downy  pink  upon  her  cheek  f  with 
what  varied   expression    those    eyes   can 
beam  ! — ay,  that  they  can  :  but,  confound 
it !  there^s  this  faul^ — their  very  archness 
—their  sly  malice — will  be  interpreted  by 
the  ill-judging  world  to  any  but  the  real 
motive.     "  How  like  a  flirt !  ^'  will  one  say ; 
"how  impertinent  I  how  ill-bred  !"    The 
conventional  stare  of  cold,  patched,  and 
painted   beauty,  upon   whose   unblushing 
cheek  no  stray  tinge  of  modesty  has  wan- 
dered, will  be  tolerated— even  admired; 
while  the  artless  beamings  of  the  soul  up- 
on the  face  of  rural  loveliness  will  be  con- 
demned without  appeal. 

Such  a  girl  may  a  man  marry  who  des- 
tines his  days  to  the  wild  west ;  but  woe 
unto  him  1 — woe  unto  him !  should  he  mi- 
grate among  the  more  civilized  and  less 
charitable  coteries  of  our  neighbors. 

"  Ah  !  here  are  the  papers,  and  I  was  for 
getting.  Let  me  see — '  Bayonne '— ay, 
*  march  of  the  troops — sixth  corps. *  What 
can  that  be  without  ?  I  say,  Mike,  who  is 
cantering  along  the  avenue  P" 

^  It's  me,  sir.  I'm  training  the  brown 
filly  for  Miss  Mary,  as  your  honor  bid  me 
last  night." 

"  Ah,  very  true.     Does  she  go  quietly  ? " 

'I  Like  a  iamb,  sir ;  barrin'  she  does  give 
a  kick  now  and  then  at  the  sheet,  when  it 
bangs  against  her  legs." 

^' Am  I  to  go  over  with  the  books  now, 
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BurP"  said  a  Vild-looking  shook-head  ap- 
pearing within  the  door. 

^'  Yes»  take  them  over,  with  my  corapli* 
ments ;  and  say  I  hope  Mies  Mary  Blake 
has  caught  no  cold." 

*^  You  were  speaking  abont  a  habit  and 
haty  sir  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Magra>  courtesying  as 
she  entered. 

'^  Yes»  Mrs.  Magra ;  I  want  yonr  adirioe* 
Oh,  tell  Barnes  I  really  cannot  be  bored 
about  those  eternal  turni})8  every  day  of 
my  life.  And,  Mike,  I  wish  you'd  make 
them  look  over  the  four-horse  harness.  I 
want  to  try  those  grays;  they  tell  me 
they'll  run  well  together*  Well,  Freney, 
more  complaints  I  hope  ?  nothing  but  tres- 
passes ;  I  don't  care,  so  you'd  not  worry 
me,  if  they  eat  up  every  olade  of  clover  in 
the  grounds  :  I'm  siek  of  being  bored  this 
way.  Did  you  say  that  we'd  eight  couple 
of  good  doffs  ? — quite  enough  to  begin 
with.  Tell  Jones  to  ride  into  Banagher 
and  look  after  that  box :  Buckmaster  sent 
it  from  London  two  months  ago,  and  it 
has  been  lying  there  ever  since.  And, 
Mrs.  Magra,  pray  let  the  windows  be 
opened,  and  the  house  well  aired  :  that 
drawing-room  would  be  all  the  better  for 
new  papering." 

These  few  and  broken  directions  may 
serve  to  show  my  readers — what  certainly 
they  failed  to  convince  myself  of — that  a 
new  chapter  of  my  life  had  opened  before 
me  :  ana  that,  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  tune  my  feelings  had  found  neither  vent 
nor  outlet,  they  now  rushed  madly,  tem- 
pestuously into  their  new  channels,  suffer- 
ing no  impediment  to  arrest,  no  obstacle 
to  oppose  their  current 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  opposite 
to  my  late,  than  my  present  habits  now  be- 
came ;  the  house,  the  grounds,  the  gar- 
dens, all  seemed  to  participate  in  the  new 
influence  which  beamed  upon  myself  ;  the 
stir  and  bustle  of  active  life  was  everywhere 
I>erceptible  ;  and,  amid  numerous  prepara- 
tions for  the  moors  and  the  hunting-field, 
for  pleasure  parties  upon  the  river,  and 
fishing  excursions  up  the  mountains,  my 
days  were  spent.  The  Blakes,  without 
even  for  a  moment  pressing  their  attentions 
upon  mo,  permitted  me  to  go  and  come 
amongst  them  unquestioned  and  unasked. 
When,  nearly  every  morning,  I  appeared 
in  the  breakfast-room,  I  felt  exactly  like  a 
member  of  the  family :  the  hundred  little 
discrepancies  of  thought  and  habit  which 
struck  me  forcibly  at  first  looked  daily  less 
apparent ;  the  careless  inattentions  of  my 
fair  cousins  as  to  dress,  their  free-and-easy 
boisteious  manner,  their  very  accents, 
which  fell  so  harshly  on  my  ear,  gradually 


made  less  and  less  impression,  until  at  lost, 
when  a  raw  English  ensign,  just  arrived 
in  the  neighborhood,  remarked  to  me  in 
confidence,  ^*  What  devilish  fine  girls  they 
were,  if  they  were  not  so  confoundedly 
Irish ! "  I  could  not  help  wondering  what 
the  fellow  meant,  and  attributed  the  obser- 
vation more  to  his  ignorance  than  to  its 
truth. 

Papa  and  Mamma  Blake,  like  prudent 
generals,  so  long  as  they  saw  the  forces  of 
the  enemy  daily  wasting  before  them — so 
long  as  they  could  with  Tmpiiaity  carry  on 
the  war  at  his  expense — resolved  to  risk 
nothing  by  a  pitched  battle.  Unlike  the 
Dalrymples,  they  could  leave  all  to  time. 

Oh  !  tell  me  not  of  dark  eyes  swimming 
in  their  own  ethereal  essence  ;  tell  me  not 
of  pouting  lips,  of  glossy  ringlets,  of  taper 
fingers,  and  well-rounaed  insteps ;  speak 
not  to  me  of  soft  voices,  whose  seductive 
sounds  ring  sweetly  in  our  hearts  ;  preach 
not  of  those  thousand  womanly  graces  so 
dear  to  every  man,  and  doubly  to  nim  who 
lives  apart  from  all  their  influences  and 
their  fascinations ;  neither  dwell  upon  con- 

Senial  temperament,  similarity  oi  taste,  of 
isposition,  and  of  thought ;  these  are  not 
the  great  risks  a  man  runs  in  life.  Of  all 
the  temptations,  strong  as  these  may  be, 
there  is  one  greater  than  them  all,  and  that 
is— propinquity  I 

Show  me  the  man  who  has  ever  stood 
this  test ;  show  me  the  man,  deserving  the 
name  of  such,  who  has  become  daily  and 
hourly  exposed  to  the  breaching  artillery 
of  flashing  eyes,  of  soft  voices,  of  winning 
smiles,  and  kind  speeches,  and  who  hasn^ 
f elt^  and  that  too  soon  too,  a  breach  within 
the  rampart  of  his  heart  He  may,  it  is 
true — nay,  he  will,  in  many  oases — make  a 
bold  and  vigorous  defense ;  sometimes  will 
he  reintrench  himself  within  the  stock- 
ades of  his  prudence,  but,  alas  !  it  is  only 
to  defer  the  moment  when  he  must  lay 
down  his  arms.  He  may,  like  a  wise  man, 
who  sees  his  fate  inevitable,  make  a  virtue 
of  necessity,  and  surrender  at  discretion ; 
or,  like  a  crafty  foe,  seeing  his  doom  before 
him,  under  the  cover  of  the  night  he  may 
make  a  sortie  from  the  garrison,  and  run 
for  his  life.  Ignominious  as  such  a  course 
must  be,  it  is  often  the  only  one  left. 

But  to  come  back.  Love,  like  the  small- 
pox, is  most  dangerous  when  you  take  it 
in  the  natural  way.  Those  made  matches, 
which  Heaven  is  supposed  to  have  a  hand 
in,  when  placing  an  unmarried  gentle- 
man's property  in  the  neighborhood  of  an 
unmarried  lady^s,  which  destine  two  peo- 
ple for  each  other  in  life,  because  their 
well-judging  friends  have  agreed  ''  they'll 
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do  very  well ;  they  were  made  for  each 
other," — ^these  are  the  mild  cases  of  the 
malady ;  this  process  of  friendly  Taccina- 
tion  takes  out  the  poison  of  the  disease, 
substitating  a  more  harmless  and  less  ex- 
citing affection ;  but  the  really  dangerous 
iDStuncos  are  those  from  contact,  that  same 
propinquity,  that  confounded  tendency 
every  man  yields  to,  to  full  into  a  railroad 
of  habit ;  that  is  the  risk,  that  is  the  dan- 
ger. What  a  bore  it  is  to  find  that  the  ab- 
sence of  one  person,  with  whom  you're  in  no 
wise  in  love,  will  spoil  your  morning's  can- 
ter, or  your  rowing  party  upon  the  river  ! 
How  much  put  out  are  yoa,  when  she,  to 
whom  you  always  gave  your  arm  in  to  din- 
ner, does  not  make  her  appearance  in  the 
drawing-room ;  and  your  tea,  too,  some 
careless  one,  indifferent  to  your  taste,  puts 
a  lump  of  sugar  too  little,  or  cream  too 
much,  while  she —  But  no  matter  ;  habit 
has  done  for  you  what  no  direct  influence 
of  beauty  could  do,  and,  a  slave  to  your 
own  selnsh  indulgences,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  that  ease  you  prize  so  highly,  you 
fall  over  head  and  ears  in  love. 

Now,  you  are  not,  my  good  reader,  by 
any  means  to  suppose  that  this  was  my 
case.  No,  no  ;  I  was  too  much  what  the 
world  terms  the  "  old  soldier "  for  that. 
To  continue  my  illustration  :  like  the  fort- 
ress that  has  been  often  besieged,  the  sen- 
try upon  the  walls  keeps  more  vigilant 
watch  ;  his  ear  detects  the  far-off  clank  of 
the  dread  artillery;  he  marks  each  parallel ; 
he  notes  down  every  breaching  oattery ; 
and,  if  ho  be  captured,  at  least  it  is  in  fair 
fight 

Such  were  some  of  my  reflections  as  I 
rode  slowly  home  one  evening  from  Gurt- 
na-Morra.  Many  a  time,  latterly,  had  I 
contrasted  my  own  lonely  and  deserted 
hearth  with  tne  smiling  looks,  the  happy 
faces,  and  the  merry  voices  I  had  left  be- 
hind me  ;  and  many  a  time  did  I  ask  my- 
self, ''  Am  I  never  to  partake  of  a  happiness 
like  this  ?  "  IIow  many  a  man  is  seduced 
into  matrimony  from  this  very  feeling  ! 
How  many  a  man  whose  hours  have  pass- 
ed fleetingly  at  the  pleasant  tea-table,  or 
by  the  warm  hearth  of  some  old  country- 
house,  Roing  forth  into  the  cold  and  cheer- 
less niglit,  reaches  his  far-off  home  only  to 
find  it  dark  and  gloomy,  joyless  and  com- 
panionlcss  ?  How  often  nas  the  hard- 
visaged  look  of  his  old  butler,  as,  with 
sleepy  eyes  and  yawning  face,  he  hands  a 
bedroom  candle,  suggested  thoughts  of 
married  happiness  ?  Of  the  perils  of  pro- 
pinquity I  have  already  spoken  ;  the  risks 
of  contrast  are  also  great.  Have  you 
never,  in  strolling  through  some  fragrant 


and  rich  conservatory,  fixed  yonr  eye  upn 
a  fair  and  lovely  flowor,  whose  blossoming 
beauty  seems  to  give  all  the  loster  and  all 
the  incense  of  the  scene  around  ?  and  how 
have  you  thought  it  would  adorn  and  grace 
the  precincts  of  yonr  home,  diffusing  fra- 
grance on  every  side.  Alas  I  tlie  experi- 
ment is  not  always  successful  Much  of 
the  charm  and  many  of  the  fascinations 
which  delight  you  are  the  result  of  associa- 
tion of  time  and  of  place.  The  lovely 
voice,  whose  tones  have  spoken  to  yonr 
heart,  nmy,  like  some  instrament,  be  de- 
lightful in  the  harmony  of  the  orchestra, 
but,  after  all,  prove  a  very  middling  per- 
former in  a  duet. 

I  say  not  this  to  deter  men  from  matri- 
mony, but  to  warn  them  from  a  miscalca- 
lation  which  may  mar  their  happiness. 
Flirtation  is  a  very  fine  thing,  but  it  s  only 
a  state  of  transition,  after  all  The  taa- 
pole  existence  of  the  lover  would  be  great 
fun,  if  one  was  never  to  become  a  frog  un- 
der the  hands  of  the  parson.  I  say  all  this 
dispassionately  and  advisedly.     Like  the 

iioet  of  my  country,  for  many  years  of  my 
ife, 

''  My  only  books  were  woman*B  looks," 

and  certainly  I  subscribed  to  a  circulating 
library. 

All  this  long  digression  may  perhaps 
bring  the  reader  to  where  it  brought  me— 
the  very  palpable  conviction,  that,  though 
not  in  love  with  n\y  cousin  Baby,  I  could 
not  tell  when  I  might  eventually  become 
so. 


CHAPTER  CXIV. 
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Thb  most  pleasing  part  about  retrosnect 
is  the  memory  of  our  by-gone  hopes.  The 
past,  however  happy,  however  blissful,  fev 
would  wish  to  live  over  again  ;  bnt  who  is 
there  that  does  not  long  for,  does  not  pine 
after  the  day-dream  which  gilded  the  fu- 
ture—which looked  ever  forward  to  the 
time  to  come  as  to  a  realization  of  all  that 
was  dear  to  us;  lightening  our  present 
cares,  soothing  our  passing  sorrows  by  that 
one  thought. 

Life  is  marked  out  in  periods  in  which, 
like  stages  in  a  journey,  we  rest  and  repose 
ourselves,  casting  a  look,  now  back  upon 
the  road  we  have  been  traveling,  now 
throwing  a  keener  glance  toward  the  path 
left  us.  It  is  at  such  spots  as  these  re- 
membrance comes  full  upon  us,  and  that 
we   feel   how  little  our  intentions  have 
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swayed  onr  career  or  inflnenoed  onr  ao- 
tionB;  the  aspirations,  the  resolyes  of 
yonth,  are  either  looked  upon  as  puerile 
lolliesy  or  a  most  distant  day  settled  on  for 
their  realization.  The  principles  we  fondly 
looked  to,  like  our  gnide^stars,  are  dimly 
yisiblVy  not  seen  ;  the  friends  we  cherished 
are  changed  and  gone ;  the  scenes  them- 
selves seem  no  longer  the  sanshine  and  the 
shade  we  loved  ;  and,  in  fact/  we  are  living 
in  a  new  world,  where  our  own  altered  con- 
dition gives  the  type  to  all  around  us  ;  the 
only  Knk  that  binds  us  to  the  past  being 
that  same  memory,  that,  like  a  sad  curfew, 
tolls  the  twilight  of  our  falsest  dreams  and 
most  cherished  wishes. 

That  these  glimpses  of  the  by-gone  sea- 
son  of  our  youth  should  be  but  ntf  ul  and 
passing— tinging,  not  coloring  the  land- 
scape  of  our  life-— we  should  be  engaged  in 
all  the  active  bustle  and  turmoil  of  the 
world,  surrounded  by  objects  of  hope,  love, 
and  ambition,  stemming  the  strong  tide  in 
whose  fountain  is  fortune. 

He,  however,  who  lives  apart,  a  dreamy 
and  a  passionless  existence,  will  find  that 
in  the  past,  more  than  in  the  future,  his 
thoughts  have  found  their  resting-place ; 
memory  usurps  the  place  of  hope,  and  he 
travels  through  life  like  one  walking  on- 
ward ;  his  eyes  still  turning  toward  some 
loved  forsaken  spot,  teeming  with  all  the 
associations  of  his  happiest  hours,  and  pre- 
serving, even  in  distancci  the  outline  that 
he  loved. 

Distance  in  time,  as  in  space,  smooths 
down  all  the  inequalities  of  surface ;  and, 
as  the  cragged  ana  rugged  mountain,  dark- 
ened by  ciifl  and  precipice,  shows  to  the 
far-off  traveler  but  some  blue  and  misty 
mass,  so  the  long-lost-sight-of  hours  lose 
all  the  cares  and  griefs  that  tinged  them  ; 
and,  to  our  mental  eye,  are  but  objects  of 
uniform  loveliness  and  beauty  :  and  if  we 
do  not  think  of 

< '  The  smiles — ^the  tears 
Of  bojhood's  jwc^ 

it  is  because,  like  April  showers,  they  but 
checker  the  spring  of  our  existence. 

For  myself,  bamed  in  hope  at  a  period 
when  most  men  but  begin  to  feei  it,  I 
thought  myself  much  older  than  I  really 
was ;  the  disappointments  of  the  worl^ 
like  tho  storms  of  the  ocean,  impart  a  false 
tense  of  experience  to  the  young  heart,  as 
he  sails  forth  upon  his  voyage  ;  and  it  is  an 
easy  error  to  mistake  trials  for  time. 

The  goods  of  fortune  by  which  I  was  sur- 
rounded took  nothing  from  the  bitterness 
of  my  retrospect :  on  the  contrary,  I  could 


not  help  fieeling  that  every  luxury  of  my 
life  was  bought  by  my  surrender  of  that 
career  which  had  elated  me  in  my  own  es- 
teem, and  which,  setting  a  high  and  noble 
ambition  before  me,  taught  me  to  be  a  man. 

To  be  happy,  one  must  not  only  fulfill 
the  duties  and  exactions  of  his  station,  but 
the  station  itself  must  answer  to  his  views 
and  aspirations  in  life.  Now,  mine  did  not 
sustain  this  condition  :  all  that  my  life  had 
of  promise  was  connected  with  the  memory 
of  her  who  never  could  share  my  fortunes ; 
of  her  for  whom  I  had  earned  praise  and 
honor  :  becoming  ambitious  as  the  road  to 
her  affection,  only  to  learn  after,  that  my 
hopes  were  but  a  dream,  and  my  paradise 
a  wilderness. 

While  thus  the  inglorious  current  of  my 
life  ran  on,  I  was  not  indifferent  to  the 
mighty  events  the  great  continent  of 
Europe  was  witnessing :  the  successes  of  the 
Peninsular  campaign ;  the  triumphant  en- 
try of  the  British  into  France ;  tne  down- 
fall of  Napoleon  ;  the  relstoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  followed  each  other  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  most  common-place  occur- 
rences: and  in  the  few  short  years  in 
which  I  had  sprung  from  boyhood  to  man's 
estate,  the  whole  condition  of  the  world 
was  altered.  £ings  deposed  ;  great  armies 
disbanded  ;  rightful  sovereigns  restored  to 
their  dominions  ;  banished  and  exiled  men 
returned  to  their  country,  invested  with 
rank  and  riches  ;  and  peace,  in  the  fullest 
tide  of  its  blessings,  poured  down  upon  the 
earth  devastated  and  blood-stained. 

Years  passed  on  ;  and  between  the  ciare- 
less  abandonment  to  the  mere  amusement 
of  the  hour,and  the  darker  meditation  upon 
the  past,  time  slipped  away.  From  niy  old 
friends  and  brother  officers  I  heara  but 
rarely.  Power,  who  at  first  wrote  frequent- 
ly, grew  gradually  less  and  less  communi- 
cative. Webber,  who  bad  gone  to  Paris  at 
the  peace,  had  written  but  one  letter; 
while,  from  the  rest,  a  few  straggling  lines 
was  all  I  received.  In  truth  be  it  told,  my 
own  negligence  and  inability  to  reply  cost 
me  this  apparent  neglect. 

It  was  a^ne  evening  in  May,  when,  rin- 
ging up  a  spritsail,  I  jumped  into  my  yawl, 
and  dropped  easily  down  the  river.  The 
light  wina  gently  curled  the  crested  water, 
the  trees  waved  gently  and  shook  their 
branches  in  the  breeze,  and  my  little  bark, 
bending  slightly  beneath,  rustled  on  her 
foamy  tracK  with  that  joyous  bounding 
motion  so  inspiriting  to  one's  heart.  The 
clouds  were  flying  swiftly  past,  tinging 
with  their  shadows  the  mountains  beneath; 
the  Munster  shore,  glowing  with  a  rich 
sunlight,  showed  every  sheep-cot  and  every 
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hedge-row  clearly  out,  while  the  deep  sha- 
dow of  tall  Scariff  darkened  the  silent 
river  where  Holy  Island,  with  its  ruined 
churches  and  melancholy  tower,  were  re- 
flected in  the  still  water. 

It  was  a  thoroughly  Irish  landscape  :  the 
changeful  sky ;  the  fast-flittiDg  shadows ; 
the  brilliant  sunlight ;  the  plenteous  fields, 
the  broad  and  swelling  stream  ;  the  dark 
mountain,  from  whose  brown  crest  a  wreath 
of  thin  blue  smoke  was  rising, — were  all 
there  smiling  yet  sadly,  like  her  own  sons, 
across  whose  lowering  brow  some  fitful  fiash 
of  fane V  ever  playing,  dallies  like  sunbeams 
on  a  darkening  stream,  nor  marks  the 
depth  that  lies  below. 

I  sat  musing  over  the  strange  harmony 
of  nature  with  the  temperament  of  man, 
every  phase  of  his  passionate  existence 
seeming  to  have  its  type  in  things  inani- 
mate, when  a  loud  cheer  from  the  land 
aroused  mo,  and  the  words  ''Charley! 
cousin  Charley  1 '*  came  wafted  over  tne 
water  to  where  I  lay. 

For  some  time  I  could  but  distinguish 
the  faint  outline  of  some  figures  on  the 
shore,  but,  as  I  came  nearer,  I  recognized 
my  fair  cousin  Baby,  who,  with  a  younger 
brother  of  some  eight  or  nine  years  old, 
was  taking  an  evening  walk. 

*' Do  you  know,  Charley,"  said  she,  "the 
boys  have  gone  over  to  the  castle  to  look  for 
you ;  we  want  you  particularly  this  even- 
ing." 

*'  Indeed,  Baby !  Well,  I  fear  you  must 
make  my  excuses." 

*'  Then,  once  for  all,  I  will  not.  I  know 
this  is  one  of  your  sulky  moods,  and  I 
tell  you  frankly  I'll  not  put  up  with  them 
any  more." 

"  No,  no.  Baby,  not  so  :  out  of  spirits  if 
you  will,  but  not  out  of  temper." 

''The  distinction  is  much  too  fine  for 
me,  if  there  be  any ;  but  there  now,  do  be 
a  pood  fellow  ;  come  up  with  us — come  up 
with  me  !  " 

As  she  said  this  she  placed  her  arm  with- 
in mine.  I  thought  too — perhaps  it  was 
but  a  thought — she  pressed  me  gently.  I 
know  she  blushed  and  turned  away  her 
head  to  hide  it. 

"I  don't  pretend  to  be  proof  to  your 
entreaty,  cousin  Baby,"  said  I,  with  half- 
affected  gallantry,  putting  her  fingers  to 
my  lips. 

"  There,  how  can  you  be  so  foolish  ;  look 
at  William,  yonder ;  I  am  sure  he  must 
have  seen  yon."  But  William,  God  bless 
him  !  was  bird's-nesting,  or  butterfly-hunt- 
ing, or  daisy-picking,  or  something  of  that 
kind. 

Oh  ye  young  brothers,  who,  suiBSciently 


old  to  be  deemed  companions  and  chape- 
T07iSy  but  yet  young  enough  to  be  regarded 
as  having  neither  eyes  nor  ears,  what  mis- 
chief have  ye  to  answer  for !  what  a  long 
reckoning  of  tender  speeches — of  soft  looks 
— of  pressed  hands,  lies  at  your  door! 
What  an  incentive  to  flirtation*  is  the  wily 
imp  who  turns  ever  and  anon  from  his 
careless  gambols  to  throw  his  laughter-lov- 
ing eyes  upon  you,  calling  up  the  mantling 
blush  to  both  your  cheeks  !  He  seems  to 
chronicle  the  hours  of  your  dalliance,  mak- 
ing your  secrets  known  unto  each  other. 
We  have  gone  through  our  share  of  flirta- 
tion in  tnis  life  :  match-makinfi^  mothers, 
prying  aunts,  choleric  uncles,  benevolent 
and  open-hearted  fathers,  we  understand 
to  the  life,  and  care  no  more  for  such  man- 
traps than  a  Melton  man,  well  mounted  on 
his  strong-boned  thorough-bred,  does  for  a 
four-barred  ox-fence  that  lies  before  him. 
Like  him,  we  take  them  flying  :  never  re- 
laxing the  slapping  stride  of  our  loose  ^- 
lop,  wo  go  straight  ahead,  never  turning 
aside,  except  for  a  laugh  at  those  who 
flounder  in  the  swamps  we  sneer  at  But 
we  confess  honestly,  we  fear  the  little 
brother,  the  small  urchin  who,  with  nan- 
keen trowsers  and  three  rows  of  buttons, 
performs  the  part  of  Cupid.  He  strikes 
real  terror  into  our  heart ;  he  it  is  who, 
with  a  cunning  wink,  or  sly  smile,  seems 
to  conflrm  the  soft  nonsense  we  are  weav- 
ing; hy  some  slight  gesture  he  seems  to 
check  off  the  long  reckoning  of  our  atten- 
tions, bringing  us  every  moment  nearer  to 
the  time  when  the  score  must  be  settled 
and  the  debt  paid.  Ho  it  is,  wlio,  by  a 
memory  delightfully  oblivious  of  his  task 
and  his  table-book,  is  tenacious  to  the  life 
of  what  you  said  to  Fanny  ;  how  you  put 
your  head  under  Lucy's  bonnet ;  he  can 
imitate  to  perfection  the  way  you  kneeled 
upon  the  grass ;  and  the  wretch  has  learnt 
to  smack  his  lips  like  a  gourmand^  that  he 
may  convey  another  stage  of  your  proceed- 
ing. 

Oh,  for  infant  schools  for  everything  un- 
der the  age  of  ten  !  Oh,  for  factories  for 
the  children  of  the  rich  !.  The  age  of  pry- 
ing curiosity  is  from  four-and-a-hali  to 
nine,  and  Fouche  himself  might  get  a 
lesson  in  police  from  an  urchin  in  his  al- 
phabet. 

I  contrived  soon,  however,  to  forget  the 
presence  of  even  the  little  brother.  The 
night  was  falling ;  Baby  appeared  gettins^ 
fatigued  with  her  wallc,  for  she  leaned 
somewhat  more  heavily  upon  my  arm,  and 
I — I  cannot  tell  wherefore — ^feli  into  that 
train  of  thinking  aloud,  which  somehow, 
upon  a  summer's  eve,  with  a  fair  girl  be- 
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side  onei  is  the  very  Dearest  thing  to  love- 
making. 

"There,  Charley — don't  now — ah,  don't 
— do  let  go  my  hand — they  are  coming 
down  the  ayenne." 

I  had  scarcely  time  to  obey  the  injunc- 
tion, when  Mr.  Blake  called  ont : 

"  Well,  indeed  !  Charley,  this  is  really 
fortunate  ;  we  have  got  a  friend  to  take  tea 
with  ns,  and  wanted  you  to  meet  him." 

Muttering  an  internal  prayer  for  some- 
thing not  exactly  the  welfare  of  the  afore- 
said friend,  whom  I  judged  to  be  some 
Oalway  B(]uire,  I  professed  aloud  the  pleas- 
ure I  ielt  in  having  come  in  so  opportunely. 

"  He  wishes  particularly  to  make  your 
acquaintance." 

"So  much  the  worse,"  thought  I  to  my- 
self ;  ^  it  rarely  happens  that  this  feeling 
is  mutual." 

Evidently  provoked  at  the  little  curiosity 
I  exhibited,  Blake  added, 

"  He's  on  his  way  to  Fermoy  with  a  de- 
tachment." 

"Indeed  I  what  regiment,  pray  ?" 

"The  28th  Foot." 

"  Ah  !  I  don't  know  them." 

By  this  time  we  reached  the  steps  of  the 
hall-door,  and,  just  as  we  did  so,  the  door 
opened  suddenly,  and  a  tall  figure  in  uni- 
form presented  "himself.  With  one  spring 
he  seized  my  hand  and  nearly  wrung  it  off. 

"Why,  what,"  said  I,  **can  this  be? 
Is  it  reallv— " 

"Sparts,"  said  he — "your  old  friend 
Sparks,  my  boy ;  I've  changed  into  the 
infantry,  and  here  I  am.  Heard  by  chance 
you  were  in  the  neighborhood — met  Mr. 
Blake,  your  friend  here,  at  tho  inn,  and 
accepted  his  invitation  to  meet  you." 

Poor  Sparks,  albeit  the  difference  of  his 
costume,  was  the  same  as  ever.  Having 
left  the  Fourteenth  soon  after  I  quitted 
them,  he  knew  but  little  of  their  fortunes ; 
and  he  himself  had  been  on  recruiting  sta- 
tions nearly  the  whole  time  since  we  had 
met  before. 

Wliile  we  each  continued  to  extol  the 
good  fortune  of  the  other — ^he  mine  as  being 
no  longer  in  the  service,  and  I  his  for  still 
beinff  so — we  learned  the  various  chan^ 
which  had  happened  to  each  of  us  during 
our  separation.  Although  his  destination 
was  ultimately  Fermoy,  Portumna  was  or- 
dered to  bo  his  present  quarter  ;  and  I  felt 
delighted  to  have  once  more  an  old  com- 

J  anion  within  reach,  to  chat  over  former 
ays  of  campaigning  and  nights  of  merri'' 
ment  in  the  Peninsula. 

Sparks  soon  became  a  constant  visitor 
and  guest  at  Gurt-na-Morra ;  his  good 
temper,  his  easy  habits,  his  simplicity  of 


character,  rapidly  enabled  him  to  fall  into 
all  their  ways ;  and,  although  evidently 
not  what  Baby  would  call  "the  man  for 
Oalway,"  he  endeavored  with  all  his  might 
to  please  every  one,  and  certainly  succeed- 
ed to  a  considerable  extent. 

Baby  alone  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in 
tormenting  the  poor  sub.  Long  before  she 
met  with  him,  having  heard  much  from 
me  of  his  exploits  abroad,  she  was  continu- 
ally bringing  up  some  anecdote  of  his  un- 
happy loves  or  misplaced  passions  ;  which 
he  evidently  smarted  under  the  more,  from 
the  circumstance  that  he  appeared  rather 
inclined  to  like  my  fair  cousin. 

As  she  continued  this  for  some  time,  I 
remarked  that  Sparks,  who  at  first  was  all 
gayety  and  high  spirits,  grew  CTadually 
more  depressed  ana  dispirited.  I  became 
convinced  that  the  poor  fellow  was  in  love ; 
very  little  mana^^ment  on  my  part  was 
necessary  to  obtain  his  confession ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  same  evening  the  thought 
first  struck  me,  as  we  were  riding  slowly 
home  toward  O'Malley  Castle,  I  touched 
at  first  generally  upon  tho  merits  of  the 
Blakes,  their  hospitality,  &c.;  then  diverged 
to  the  accomplishments  and  perfections 
of  the  girls ;  and,  lastly,  Baby  herseU,  in 
all  form,  came  up  for  sentence. 

"  Ah,  yes  ! "  said  Sparks,  with  a  deep 
sijgh,  *^  it  is  quite  as  jou  say ;  she  is  a  lovely 
girl ;  and  that  liveliness  in  her  character, 
that  elasticity  in  her  temperament,  chas- 
tened down  as  it  might  be  by  the  feeling 
of  respect  for  the  man  she  loved  !  I  say, 
Charley,  is  it  a  very  long  attachment  of 
yours  r  " 

"A  long  attachment  of  mine!  Why, 
my  dear  Sparks,  you  can't  suppose  that 
there  is  anything  between  ns !  I  pledge 
you  mv  word  most  faithfully." 

"  On  no,  don't  tell  me  that ;  what  good 
can  there  be  in  mystifying  me  ?  " 

"I  have  no  such,  intention,  believe  me. 
My  cousin  Baby,' however  I  like  and  ad- 
mire her,  has  no  other  ^lace  in  my  affec- 
tion than  a  very  charming  girl,  w'bo  has 
lightened  a  great  many  dreary  and  tire- 
some hours,  and  made  my  banishment 
from  the  world  less  irksome  than  I  should 
have  found  it  without  her." 

"  And  you  are  really  not  in  love  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it  1" 

"  Nor  going  to  marry  her  either  ?  " 

"  Not  tho  least  notion  of  it ! — a  fact. 
Baby  and  I  are  excellent  friends,  for  the 
very  reason  that  we  were  never  lovers  ;  we 
have  had  no  pBtitsjeuz  of  fallings  out  and 
makings  ut>;  no  hide-and-seek  trials  of 
affected  inaifference  and  real  disappoint- 
ments ;  do  seoNts,  no  griefs  nor  gruclges ; 
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neither  qnarreh  nor  keepsakes.  In  fact, 
we  are  capital  consins  :  quizzing  every  one 
for  our  own  amusement ;  riding,  walking, 
boating  together ;  in  fact,  doing;  and 
thinking  of  everything  save  sighs  and  deo* 
larations  ;  always  happy  to  meet,  and  never 
broken-hearted  when  we  parted.  And  I 
can  only  add,  as  a  proof  of  my  sincerity, 
that,  if  you  feel  as  I  suspect  you  do  from 
your  questions,  I'll  be  your  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  Ourt-na-Morra  with  sincere 
pleasure," 

**  Will  you  really  ? — ^Will  you,  indeed, 
Charley,  do  this  for  me  ?  —  Will  you 
strengthen  my  wishes  by  your  aid,  and 
give  me  all  your  influence  with  the  fa- 
mily ? '' 

I  could  scarcely  help  smiling  at  poor 
Sparks's  eagerness,  or  the  unwarrantable 
value  he  put  upon  my  alliance,  in  a  case 
where  his  own  unassisted  efforts  did  not 
threaten  much  failure. 

*^  I  repeat  it,  Sparks,  I'll  make  a  propo- 
sal for  you  in  all  form,  aided  and  aoetted 
by  everything  recommendatory  and  lauda- 
tory I  can  think  of ;  I'll  talk  of  you  as  a 
Peninsular  of  no  small  note  and  promise ; 
and  observe  rigid  silence  about  your  Welsh 
flirtation  and  your  Spanish  elopement" 

'*  You'll  not  blab  about  the  Dalrymples, 
I  hope?" 

"Trust  me  ;  I  only  hope  you  will  be  al- 
ways equally  discreet :  but  now — when 
shall  it  oe  ?-^hould  you  like  to  consider 
the  matter  more  ?  " 

"  Oh  no  !  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  let  it  be 
to-morrow  ;  at  once,  if  I  am  to  fail ;  even 
that,  anything's  better  than  suspense." 

**  Well  then,  to-morrow  be  it,"  said  I. 

So  I  wished  him  a  good-night,  and  a 
stout  heart  to  hear  his  fortune  withal. 


CHAPTER  CXV. 


▲  mSTAKB, 


I  ORDERED  my  horses  at  an  early  hour ; 
and  long  before  Sparks — lover  that  he  was 
— had  opened  his  eyes  to  the  light,  was  al- 
ready on  my  way  toward  Gurt-na-Morra. 
Several  miles  slipped  away  before  I  well 
determined  how  i  should  open  my  negoti- 
ations ;  whether  to  papa  Blake,  in  the  first 
instance,  or  to  madam,  to  whose  peculiar 
province  these  secrets  of  the  home  depart- 
ment belonged;  or  why  not  at  once  to  Baby  ? 
because,  after  all,  with  her  it  rested  finally 
to  accept  or  refuse.  To  address  myself  to 
the  heads  of  the  department  seemed  the 


more  formal  course ;  and,*as  I  was  acting 
entirely  as  an  *'  Envoy  Extraordinary,"  I 
deemea  this  the  fitting  mode  of  proceeoing. 

It  was  exactly  eight  o'clock  as  I  drove  up 
to  the  door.  Mr.  Blake  was  standing  at 
the  open  window  of  the  breakfast-room, 
sniffing  the  fresh  air  of  the  momiiq;:  The 
Blake  mother  was  busily  engaged  with  the 
economy  of  the  tea-table ;  a  very  simple 
style  of  morning  costume,  and  a  nightcap 
with  a  flounce  like  a  petticoat,  marking 
her  unaffected  toilet.  Above  stairs,  more 
than  one  head  en  papillote  took  a  furtive 
peep  between  the  curtains ;  and  the  bntler 
of  the  family,  in  corduroys  and  a  fur  cap, 
was  weeding  turnips  in  the  lawn  before  the 
door. 

Mrs.  Blake  had  barely  time  to  take  a 
hurried  departure,  when  her  husband  came 
out  upon  the  steps  to  bid  me  welcome. 
There  is  no  physiognomist  like  your  father 
of  a  family,  or  your  mother  with  marriage- 
able daughters.  Lavater  was  nothing  to 
them,  in  reading  the  secret  springs  oi  ac- 
tion— the  hidden  sources  of  all  character. 
Had  there  been  a  good  respectable  bump 
allotted  by  Spurzheim  to  '*  honorable  in- 
tentions," the  matter  had  been  dX\  fair  and 
easy, — ^the  very  first  salute  of  the  gentle- 
m'an  would  have  pronounced  upon  his 
views :  but,  alas  !  no  such  guide  is  forth- 
coming ;  and  the  science,  as  it  now  exists, 
is  enveloped  in  doubt  and  difficulty.  The 
gay,  laughing  temperament  of  some,  the 
dark  and  serious  composure  of  others ;  the 
cautious  and  reservea,  the  open  and  the 
candid,  the  witty,  the  sententious,  the 
clever,  the  dull,  the  prudent,  the  reckless 
— in  a  word,  every  variety  which  the  in- 
numerable hues  of  character  imprint  upon 
the  human  face  divine  are  their  study. 
Their  convictions  are  the  slow  and  patient 
fruits  of  intense  observation  and  great 
logical  accuracy.  Carefully  noting  down 
every  lineament  and  feature,  —  their 
change,  their  action,  and  their  develop- 
ment,— they  track  a  lurking  motive  with 
the  scent  of  a  bloodhound,  and  run  dotm 
a  growing  passion  with  an  unrelenting 
speed.     I  nave  been  in  the  witness-box,  ex« 

Ksed  to  the  licensed  badgering  and  privi- 
jed  impertinence  of  a  lawyer ;  winked, 
leered,  frowned,  and  sneered  at  with  all  the 
long-practiced  tact  of  a  nisi  pritis  tortu^ 
er ;  I  have  stood  before  the  cold,  fish-like, 
but  searching  eye  of  a  prefect  of  police,  as 
he  compared  my  passport  with  my  person, 
and  thought  he  could  detect  a  discrepancy 
in  both  :  out  I  never  felt  the  same  sense  of 
total  exposure  as  when  glanoed  at  by  the 
half -cautious,  half-prying  look  of  a  worthy 
father  or  mother,  m  a  £unily  where  Uiere 
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ire  cUughters  to  marryv  i^nd  '' nabody  ocim* 
faig  to  woa" 

^*  You're  early^  Charky/'aaid  Mr.  BlakOt 
with  an  affected  mixture  of  carelessness 
and  warmth.  **  You  have  not  had  break- 
fast?" 

^'No,  sir.  I  have  come  to  claim  a  part 
of  yours ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not^  yon  seem 
a  little  later  than  usuaL" 

^'Not  more  than  a  few  minutes.  The 
girls  will  be  down  prosentlv  ;  they^re  early 
risers,  Charley ;  good  habits  aw  just  as 
easy  as  bad  ones ;  and,  thtf  Lord  be  prais- 
ed 1  my  girls  were  neyer  brought  up  with 
any  other/* 

**  I  am  well  aware  of  it,  sir ;  and,  in- 
deed^ if  I  may  be  permitted  to  take  adyan* 
tfl^e  of  the  dpropoSf  it  was  on  the  suMeot 
of  one  of  your  daughtei's  that  I  wished  to 
*Bpeak  to  you  this  morning;,  and  which 
brought  me  oyer  at  this  unciyilised  hour, 
hoping  to  find  you  alone^'^ 

Mr.  Blake^s  look  for  a  moment  was  one 
of  triumphant  satisfaction ;  it  was  but  a 
glance,  however,  and  repressed  the  yery 
instant  after,  as  he  said,  with  a  well  got*up 
indifference, 

^' Just  step  witii  me  into  the  study,  and 
we're  sure  not  to  be  interrupted." 

Now,  although  I  haye  little  time  or  snaoe 
for  such  dallying,  I  cannot  help  dwelling 
for  a  moment  upon  the  aspect  of  what  Mn 
Blake  dignified  with  the  name  of  his 
study.  It  was  a  small  apartment  with  one 
window,  the  panes  of  wnioh,  independent 
of  all  aid  from  a  curtain,  tempered  the 
daylight  through  the  medium  oi  cobwebs, 
dust,  and  the  ill-trained  branches  of  some 
wall-tree  without 

Throe  oak  chairs  and  a  small  table  were 
the  only  articles  of  furniture, while  around, 
on  all  sides,  lay  the  disfeeta  menibra  of  Mr. 
Blake's  hunting,  fishing,  shooting,  and 
coursing  equipments — old  top  boots,  driy- 
ing  whips,  Old  spurs,  a  racing  saddle,  a 
blunderbuss,  the  helmet  of  the  Galway 
Light  Horse,  a  salmon  net,  a  large  map  of 
the  county  with  a  marginal  index  to  seve- 
ral mortgages  marked  with  a  cross,  a 
stable  lantern,  the  rudder  of  a  boat,  and 
seyeral  other* articles  representatiye  of  his 
daily  associations  ;  but  not  one  book,  save 
an  odd  yolume  of  Watty  Ooz's  Magazine, 
whose  pages  seemed  as  much  the  receptacle 
of  brown  hackles  for  trout^fishing  as  the 
resource  of  literary  leisure.  - 

"  Here  we'll  be  quite  cozy,  and  to  our- 
seWes,"  said  Mr.  Blake,  as,  placing  a  chair 
for  me,  he  sat  down  himself,  with  the  air 
of  a  man  resolyed  to  assist,  by  advice  and 
counsel,  the  dilemma  of  some  dear  friend. 

After  a  few  preliminary  observations. 


which,  like  a  breathing  canter  before  » 
race,  serves  to  ^t  your  coun^  up,  and 
settle  you  well  m  your  seat,  I  opened  my 
negotiation  by  some  very  broad  and  sweep* 
ing  truism  about  the  misfortunes  of  a 
bachelor  existencei  the  discomforts  of  bk 
position,  his  want  oi  liy&mm  anf  happiness, 
the  necessity  for  bis  one  day  thinking  seri- 
omsly  abeatmarriaffe ;  it  being  in  a  measure 
afaiioet  as  inevitabfo  a  termination  of  the 
free-and-easy  career  of  his  single  life  as 
transportation  for  seven  years  is  to  that  of 
a  poacher.  **  Yon  cannot  go  on,  sir,"  said 
I,  **  trespassing  forever  upon  your  neigh- 
bors' preserves ;  you  must  be  apprehended 
sooner  or  later;  therefore,  I  think,  the 
better  way  is  to  take  out  a  license." 

Never  was  a  small  sally  of  wit  more 
thoroughly  successful.  Mr.  Blake  laughed 
till  he  cried,  and,  when  he  had  done,  wiped 
bis'  eyes  witii  a  snuffy  handkerchief,  and 
cried  till  he  laughed  again.  As,  somehow,* 
I  could  not  conceal  from  myself  a  suspicion 
as  to  the  sincerity  of  my  friend's  mirth,  I 
merely  cmsoled  myself  with  the  French 
adage,  that  ''he  laughs  best  who  laughs 
last ; "  and  went  on  : 

**  It  will  not  be  deemed  surprising,  sir, 
that  a  man  should  come  to  the  discovery  I 
have  just  mentioned  much  more  rapidly 
by  having  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  intimacy 
with  your  family ;  not  only  by  the  example 
of  perfect  domestic  happiness  pi^sented  to 
him,  but  by  the  prospect  held  oot  that  a 
heritage  of  the  fair  gifts  which  adorn  and 
grace  a  married  life,  may  reasonably  be 
looked  for  among  the  daughters  of  those 
themselves  the  realisation  of  conjugal  fe- 
lici^r." 

Here  was  a  canter,  with  a  vengeance ; 
and  as  I  felt  blown,  I  slackened  my  pace, 
ooughed,  and  resumed : 

'^  Miss  Mary  Blake,  sir,  is,  then,  the  ob- 
ject of  my  present  communication  ;  she  it 
IS  who  has  made  an  existence  that  seemed 
fair  and  pleasurable  before^  appear  blank 
and  unprofitable  without  her.  I  have, 
therefore,  to  come  at  once  to  the  point^ 
visited  you  this  morning,  formally  to  ask 
her  hand  in  marriage  :  her  fortune,  I  may 
observe  at  once,  is  perfectly  immaterial-— a 
matter  of  no  consequence  (so  Mr.  Blake 
thought  also) ;  a  competence  fully  equal 
to  every  reasonable  notion  of  expendi« 
ture-." 

"  There— there ;  don't— don't,"  said  Mr. 
Blake,  wiping  his  eyes,  with  a  sob  like  a 
hiccup  ;  *' don't  speak  of  money.  I  know 
what  you  would  say ;  a  handsome  settle- 
ments—a well-secured  jointure,  and  all 
that.     Yes,  yes,  I  feel  it  all." 

**  Why  yes,  sir^  I  believe  I  may  add,  that 
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everything  in  this  respect  will  answer  your 
expectations.'' 

"  Of  course  ;  to  be  sure.  My  poor  dear 
Baby  !  How  to  do  without  her,  that's  the 
rub.  You  don't  know,  O'Malley,  what 
that  girl  is  to  me — you  can't  know  it;  you'll 
feel  it  one  day  though — that  you  will." 

"  The  devil  I  shall  1 "  said  I  to  myself. 
"  The  great  point  is,  after  all,  to  learn  the 
young  lady's  disposition  in  the  matter — ^" 

*'  Ah,  Charley  1  none  of  this  with  me, 
you  slydog  I    You  think  I  don't  know 

iou.  Why,  I've  been  watching — that  is,  I 
ave  seen — no,  I  mean  I've  heard — ^they 
— ^they, — people  will  talk,  you  know." 

"  Very  true,  sir.  But,  as  I  was  going  to 
remark — ^" 

Just  at  this  moment  the  door  opened, 
and  Miss  Baby  herself,  looking  most  an- 
noyingly  handsome,  put  in  her  nead, 

"Papa,  we're  waiting  breakfast.  Ah, 
Charley,  how  d'ye  do  ?" 

"  Come  in.  Baby,"  said  Mr.  Blake  ;  "you 
haven't  given  me  my  kiss  this  morning." 

The  lovely  girl  threw  her  arms  around 
his  neck,  while  her  bright  and  flowing 
locks  fell  richly  upon  his  shoulder.  I 
turned  rather  sulkily  away,  the  thing 
always  provokes  me.  There  is  as  much 
cold,  selfish  cruelty  in  such  coram  publico 
endearments,  as  in  the  luscious  display  of 
rich  rounds  and  sirloins  in  a  chop-house  to 
the  eyes  of  the  starved  and  {)enniless 
wretch  without,  who,  with  dripping  rags 
and  watering  lip,  eats  imaginary  slices, 
while  the  pains  of  hunger  are  torturing 
him  ! 

*^  There's  Tim!"  said  Mr.  Blake,  sud- 
denly. "Tim  Cronin  !— Tim  !"  shouted 
he  to,  as  it  seemed  to, me,  an  imaginary 
individual  outside  ;  while,  in  the  eagerness 
of  pursuit,  he  rushed  out  of  the  study, 
banging  the  door  as  he  went,  and  leaving 
Baby  and  myself  to  our  mutual  edification. 

I  should  have  preferred  it  being  other- 
wise ;  but,  as  the  Fates  willed  it  thus,  I 
took  Baby's  hand,  and  led  her  to  the 
window.  Now,  there  is  one  feature  of  my 
countrymen  which,  having  recognized 
strongly  in  myself,  I  would  fain  proclaim  ; 
and,  writing  as  I  do — however  little  people 
may  suspect  me — solely  for  the  sake  of  a 
moral,  would  gladly  warn  the  unsuspecting 
against  I  moan,  a  very  decided  tendency 
to  become  the  consoler,  the  confidant  of 
young  ladies ;  seeking  out  opportunities 
of  assuaging  their  sorrow,  reconciling  their 
afflictions,  breaking  eventful  passages  to 
their  ears ;  not  from  any  inherent  pleasure 
in  the  tragic  phases  of  the  intercourse,  but 
for  the  semi-tenderness  of  manner,  that 
harmless    hand-squeezing,  that    innocent 


waist-pressing,  without  which  consolation 
is  but  like  salmon  without  lobster — a  thing 
maimed,  wanting,  and  imperfect. 

Now,  whether  this  with  me  was  a 
natural  gift,  or  merely  a  **  way  we  have  in 
the  army,"  as  the  song  says,  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  say ;  but  I  venture  to  affirm 
that  few  men  could  excel  me  in  the 
practice  I  speak  of  some  five-and-twenty 
years  ago.  Fair  reader,  do  pray,  if  I  have 
the  happiness  of  being  known  to  you,  de- 
duct them  from  my  age  before  you  sub- 
tract from  my  merits. 

*'Well,  Baby  dear,  I  have  just  been 
speaking  about  you  to  papa.  Yes,  dear— 
don't  look  so  mcredulous^-even  of  your 
own  sweet  self.  Well,  do  you  know,  1  al- 
most prefer  your  hair  worn  that  way ;  those 
same  silky  masses  look  better  falling  thus 
heavily — ^' 

"  lliere,  now,  Charley  !  ah,  don't  I" 

'^Well,  Baby,  as  I  was  saying,  before 
you  stopped  me,  I  have  been  asking  year 
papa  a  very  important  question,  and  he  has 
referred  mo  to  you  for  the  answer.  And 
now  will  you  telL  me,  in  all  frankness  and 
honesty,  your  mind  on  the  matter  ?  " 

She  grew  deadly  pale  as  I  spoke  these 
words;  then  suddenly  flushed  up  again, 
but  said  not  a  word.  I  could  perceive, 
however,  from  her  heaving  chest  and  rest- 
less manner,  that  no  common  agitation 
was  stirring  her  bosom.  It  was  cruelty  to 
be  silent,  so  I  continued  : 

"  One  who  loves  you  well.  Baby  dear, 
has  asked  his  own  heart  the  question,  and 
learned  that  without  you  he  has  no  chance 
of  happiness  ;  that  your  bright  eyes  are  to 
him  bluer  than  the  deep  sky  above  him; 
that  your  soft  voice,  your  winning  smile— 
and  what  a  smile  it  is  ! — have  taught  him 
that  he  loves,  nay,  adores  you  !  Then, 
dearest — what  pretty  fingers  those  are ! 
Ah  I  what  is  this  ?  Whence  came  that 
emerald  ?  I  never  saw  that  ring  before, 
Baby  I " 

'*  Oh,  that,"  said  she,  blushing  deeply— 
**  that  is  a  ring  the  foolish  creature  Sparks 
gave  me  a  couple  of  days  ago  ;  but  I  don't 
like  it — I  don't  intend  to  keep  it" 

So  saying,  she  endeavored  to  draw  it 
from  her  finger,  but  in  vain. 

"But  why.  Baby,  why  take  it  off  ?  Is 
it  to  give  him  the  pleasure  of  putting  it 
on  again  ?  There,  don't  look  angry ;  we 
must  not  fall  oiit,  surely." 

"  No,  Charley,  if  you  arc  not  vexed  with 
me — if  you  are  not — " 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  Baby ;  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Sparks  was  quite  right  in  not  trust- 
ing his  entire  fortune  to  my  diplomacv ; 
but,  at  least,  ho  ought  to  have  tola  me  that 
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he  had  opened  the  negotiation.  Now,  the 
question  simply  is — iJo  you  love  him  ?  or, 
rather,  because  that  shortens  matters,  Will 
you  accept  him  ?" 

'*  Love  who  ?  " 

"Love  whom?  Why  Sparks,  to  be 
sure ! " 

A  flash  of  indignant  surprise  passed 
across  her  features,  now  pale  as  marble  : 
her  lips  were  slightly  parted,  her  large  full 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  me  steadfastly,  and 
her  hand,  which  1  had  held  in  mine,  she 
suddenly  withdrew  from  my  grasp. 

'^  And  so — ^and  so  it  is  of  Mr.  Sparks's 
cause  vou  are  so  ardently  the  advocate  ? '' 
said  sne,  at  length,  after  a  pause  of  most 
awkward  duration. 

"  Why,  of  course,  my  dear  cousin.  It 
was  at  his  suit  and  solicitation  I  called  on 
your  father;  it  was  he  himself  who  en- 
treated me  to  take  this  step ;  it  was  he — ^^ 

But  before  I  could  conclude,  she  burst 
into  a  torrent  of  tears,  and  rushed  from  the 
room. 

Here  was  a  situation  I  What  the  deuce 
was  the  matter  ?  Did  she,  or  did  she  hot, 
care  for  him  ?  Was  her  pride  or  her  deli- 
cacy hurt  at  my  being  made  the  means  of 
the  communication  to  her  father  ?  What 
had  Sparks  done  or  said  to  put  himself  and 
nie  in  such  a  devil  of  a  predicament  P 
Could  she  care  for  any  one  else  ? 

«  Well,  Charley  1 "  cried  Mr.  Blake,  as 
he  entered,  rubbing  his  bands  in  a  perfect 

Earoxysm  of  good  temper — "  well,  Cnarley, 
as  love-making  driven  breakfast  out  of 
your  head  ?  " 

'*  Why  faith,  sir,  I  greatly  fear  I  have 
blundered  my  mission  sadly.  My  cousin 
Mary  does  not  appear  so  perfectly  satis- 
fied ;  her  manner — " 

'^  Don't  tell  me  such  nonsense.  The 
girl's  manner !  Why,  man,  I  thought  you 
were  too  old  a  soldieV  to  be  taken  m  that 
way." 

**Well  then,  sir,  the  best  thing,  under 
the  circumstances,  is,  to  send  over  Sparks 
himself.  Your  consent,  1  may  tell  him,  is 
already  obtained." 

'*  Yes,  my  boy ;  and  my  daughter's  is 
equally  sure.  But  1  don't  see  what  we 
want  with  Sparks  at  all.  Among  old 
friends  and  relatives,  as  we  are,  there  is,  I 
think,  no  need  of  a  stranger." 

**  A  stranger  1  Very  true,  sir,  he  is  a 
stranger ;  but  when  that  stranger  is  about 
to  become  your  son-in-law — " 

"About  to  become  what?"  said  Mr. 
Blake,  rubbing  his  spectacles,  and  placing 
them  leisurely  on  his  nose  to  regard  me — 
*'  to  become  what  ?  " 

**  Your  son-in-law.  I  hope  I  have  been 
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sufficiently  explicit,  sir,  in  making  known 
Mr.  Sparks's  wishes  to  you." 

*'  Mr.  Sparks  I  Why,  damn  me,  sir — 
that  is — I  beg  pardon  for  the  warmth — you 
— ^you  never  mentioned  his  name  to-day  till 
now.  You  led  me  to  suppose  that— -in 
fact,  you  told  me  most  clearly — ^" 

Here,  from  the  united  effects  of  rage  and 
a  struggle  for  concealment,  Mr.  Blake  was 
unable  to  proceed,  and  walked  the  room 
with  a  melodramatic  stamp  perfectly  awful. 

« Really,  sir,"  said  I  at  last,  "  while  I 
deeply  regret  any  misconception  or  mis- 
take I  have  been  the  cause  of,  I  must,  in 
justice  to  myself,  say,  that  I  am  perfectly 
unconscious  of  having  misled  you.  I  came 
here  this  morning  with  a  proposition  for 
the  hand  of  your  daughter  m  behalf  of — " 

"  Yourself,  sir.  xes,  yourself.  I'll  be 
— ^no  1  I'll  not  swear ;  but — but  just  an- 
swer me,  if  you  ever  mentioned  one  word 
of  Mr,  Sparks — if  you  ever  alluded  to  him 
till  the  last  few  minutes  ?" 

I  was  perfectly  astounded.  It  might  be ; 
alas  !  it  was  exactly  as  he  stated.  In  my 
unlucky  effort  at  extreme  delicacy,  I  be- 
came only  so  verv  mysterious,  that  I  left 
the  matter  open  for  them  to  suppose  that 
it  might  be  the  Khan  of  Tartary  was  in 
love  with  Baby. 

There  was  but  one  course  now  open.  I 
most  humbly  apologized  for  my  blunder ; 
repeated,  by  every  expression  I  could  sum- 
mon up,  my  sorrow  for  what  had  happened ; 
and  was  beginning  a  renewal  of  negotiation 
"  in  re  Sparks,"  when,  overcome  by  his 
passion,  Mr.  Blake  could  hear  no  more, 
but  snatched  up  his  hat  and  left  the  room. 

Had  it  not  bsen  for  Baby's  share  in  the 
transaction  I  should  have  laughed  out- 
right As  it  was,  I  felt  anything  but 
mirthful ;  and  the  only  clear  and  collected 
idea  in  my  mind  was,  to  hurry  home  with 
all  speed,  and  fasten  a  quarrel  on  Sparks, 
the  innocent  cause  of  the  whole  mishap. 
Why  this  thought  struck  me  let  physiolo- 
gists decide. 

A  few  moments'  reflection  satisfied  me 
that,  under  present  cii'cumstances,  it  would 
be  particularly  awkward  to  meet  with  any 
others  of  the  family.  Ardently  desiring  to 
secure  my  retreat,  I  succeeded,  after  some 
little  time,  in  opening  the  window-sash ; 
consoling  myseli  for  any  injurv  I  was 
about  to  inflict  upon  Mr.  Blake's  young 
plantation  in  my  descent,  by  the  thought 
of  the  service  I  was  rendering  him  while 
admitting  a  little  fresh  air  into  his  sanc- 
tum. 

For  my  patriotism's  sake  I  will  not  re- 
cord my  sensations  as  I  took  my  way 
through  the  shrubbery  toward  the  stable. 
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Hcfii  are  crrer  so  prone  to  reren^  their 
faulu  and  their  follies  upon  racJi  Jmo/SeDr 
tire  agencies  as  time  and  place,  wind  or 
weather,  that  I  was  qnite  conyinoed  that 
to  anv  other  but  Gal  war  ears  my  expose 
wonicT  have  been  perfectly  clear  and  intel- 
ligible ;  and  that  in  no  other  conntrj 
under  tiearen  woold  a  man  be  expected  to 
marry  a  joung  ladj  from  a  blunder  in  his 
grammar. 

"  Baby  may  be  quite  right, '^  thought  I ; 
*'but  one  thing  is  assuredly  true — if  Til 
never  do  for  Galway,  Galway  will  never  do 
for  me.  Xo,  hang  it !  I  have  endured 
enough  for  above  two  years.  I  have  lived 
in  banishment,  away  from  society,  suppos- 
ing that,  at  least,  if  I  isolated  myself  from 
the  pleasures  of  the  world,  I  was  exempt 
from  its  annoyances."  But  no;  in  the 
seclusion  of  my  remote  abode  troubles 
found  their  entrance  as  easily  as  elsewhere, 
so  that  I  determined  at  once  to  leave  home  ; 
where  for,  I  knew  not.  If  life  had  few 
charms,  it  had  still  fewer  ties  for  me*  If 
I  was  not  bound  by  the  bonds  of  kindred, 
I  was  untrammeled  by  their  restraints. 

The  resolution  once  taken  I  burned  to 
put  it  into  effect ;  and  so  impatiently  did  I 
press  forward,  as  to  call  forth  more  than 
one  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  Mike  at 
the  pace  wo  were  i)rocceding  at.  As  I 
neared  home,  the  shrill  but  stirring  sounds 
of  drum  and  fife  met  me ;  and,  shortly 
after,  a  crowd  of  country  people  filled  the 
road  Supposing  it  some  mere  recruiting 
party,  I  was  endeavoring  to  press  on,  when 
the  sounds  of  a  full  military  band,  in  the 
exhilarating  measure  of  a  quick-step,  con- 
vinced me  of  my  error  ;  and,  as  I  drew  to 
one  side  of  the  road,  the  advanced  guard 
of  an  infantry  regiment  came  forward. 
The  men's  faces  were  flushed,  their  uniform 
dusty  and  travel-stained,  their  knapsacks 
strapped  firmly  on,  and  their  gait  the 
steady  tranip  of  the  march.  Saluting  the 
subaltern,  i  asked  if  anything  of  conse- 
quence had  occurred  in  the  south,  that  the 
troops  were  so  suddenly  under  orders. 
The  officer  stared  at  mo  lor  a  moment  or 
two  without  speaking  ;  and,  while  a  slight 
smile  half  curled  his  lip,  answered  : 

*' Apparently,  sir,  you  seem  very  indif- 
ferent to  military  news,  otherwise  you  can 
scarcely  bo  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  our 
route. ''^ 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  I,  "I  am, 
though  a  young  man,  an  old  soldier,  and 
feel  most  anxious. about  everything  con- 
nected with  the  service." 

**  Then  it  is  very  strange,  sir,  you  should 
not  have  heard  the  news.  Bonaparte  has 
returned  from  Elba,  has  arrived  at  Paris, 


been  received  with  the  most  orerwhelmiBg 

,  enihnsiasm,  and  ax  this  moment  the  pie- 

'pantioDi   for  war  are    lesoonding  from 

Venice  to  the  Yistala.     Ail  our  toTm, 

disposable,  are  on  the  march  for  *— ^^^fc*" 

,  tion.     Lord    Wellington    has    taken  the 

command,   and  alrnulv,    I   may  say,  the 

campaign  has  begun."  ' 

Tne  tone  of  enthusiasm  in  which  the 
young  officer  spoke,  the  astounding  intel- 
ligence itself,  contrasting  with  the  apathe- 
tic indolence  of  my  own  life,  made  me 
blush  deeply,  as  I  muttered  some  misenbb 
apolc^T  for  my  ignorance. 
I     ^  And  you  are  now  en  route  t  ^ 
^     "  For  Fermov ;  from  which  we  march 
:  to  Cove  for  embarkation.     The  first  bat- 
talion of  our  regiment  sailed  for  the  West 
Indies  a  week  since,  but  a  frigate  has  been 
sent  after  them  to  bring  them  back ;  and 
'  we  hope  all  to  meet  in  the  XetherlaadB 
,  before  the  month  is  over.    But  I  must  beg 
your  pardon  for  saying  adieu.    Good-bj, 
isir." 


'^  Good-by,  sir ;  good-by,"  said  I,  as,  still 
standing  in  the  road,  I  was  so  overwhelmed 
with  surprise  that  I  could  scarcely  credit 
my  senses. 

A  little  farther  on,  I  came  up  with  the 
main  body  of  the  regiment,  from  whom  I 
learned  the  corroboration  of  the  news,  and 
also  the  additional  intelligence  that  Sparks 
had  been  ordered  off  with  his  detaclunent 
early  in  the  morning,  a  veteran  battalion 
being  sent  into  garrison  in  the  varione 
towns  of  the  south  and  west. 

^'  Do  you  happen  to  know  a  Mr.  O'Mal- 
ley,  sir  ?"  said  the  Major,  coming  up  with 
a  note  in  his  hand. 

**  I  beg  to  present  him  to  you,**  said  I, 
bowing. 

''"W^ll,  sir.  Sparks  gave  me  this  note, 
which  he  wrote  with  a  pencil  as  we  crossed 
each  other  on  the  road  this  morning.  He 
told  me  you  were  an  old  Fourteenth  man; 
but  your  regiment  is  in  India,  I  believe ;  at 
least  Power  said  they  were  under  onlen 
when  we  met  him. " 

'*  Fred  Power  !  are  you  acquainted  with 
him  ?    Where  is  he  now,  pray  ?  " 

'*  Fred  is  on  the  staff  with  General  Van- 
deleur,  and  is  now  in  Belgium." 

"  Indeed  1 "  said  I,  every  moment  in- 
creasing my  surprise  at  somo  new  piece  of 
intelligence.  ** And  the  Eighty-eighth?" 
said  I,  recurring  to  my  old  friends  in  that 
regiment. 

*'  Oh,  the  Eighty-eighth  are  at  Gibraltar, 
or  somewhere  in  the  Mediterranean :  at 
least,  I  know  they  are  not  near  enough  to 
open  the  present  campaign  with  us.  But 
if  you'd  like  to  hear  any  more  news,  joQ 
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must  come  oyer  to  Borrisokane ;  ve  stop 
there  to-night/^ 

''  Then  ril  certainlv  do  so/' 

''Gome    at   six,  tnen,  and  dine   vith 


us. 


n 


C€ 


mi 


Agreed,"  said  I;  '*  and  now,  good-mom- 
• 

Bo  sayingy  I  once  more  drove  on  ;  my 
head  full  of  all  tluit  I  had  been  hearing, 
and  my  heart  bursting  vith  eagerness  to 
join  the  gallant  feUows  now  bound  for  the 
eampaign. 


CaaAPTEH  CXVL 


I  HUST  not  protraot  a  tale  ahmdy  Har  too 
lone,  by  the  recital  of  my  acquaintance 
with  the  gallant  Twenty-sixth.  It  uh  suf- 
ficient that  I  should  say  that,  hayizig  given 
Kike  orders  to  follow  me  to  Oove,  Ijoined 
the  regiment  on  their  march,  and  aocom- 

Sanied  them  to  Cork.  Every  hour  of  each 
ay  brought  us  in  news  bf  moment  and  im- 
portance 7  and,  amid  all  the  stirring  pre- 
parations for  the  war,  the  account  of  the 
splendid  spectacle  of  the  Champ  de  Mai 
burst  upon  astonished  Europe,  and  the  in- 
telligence spread  far  and  near  that  the  en- 
thusiasm of  France  never  rose  higher  in 
favor  of  the  Emperor;  and,  while  the 
whole  world  prepared  for  the  deadly  com- 
bat, Napoleon  surpassed  even  himself,  by 
the  magnificient  conceptiouB  for  the  com- 
ing conflict,  and  the  stupendous  nature  of 
those  plans  bv  which  he  resolved  on  resist** 
ing^combinea  and  united  Europe. 

While  our  admiration  and  wonder  of  the 
mighty  spirit  that  ruled  the  destinies  of  the 
Continent  rose  high,  so  did  our  own  ardent 
and  burning  desire  for  the  day  when  the 
open  field  of  fi^ht  should  place  us  once 
more  in  front  or  each  other. 

Every  hard-fought  engagement  of  the 
Spanish  war  was  thought  of  and  talked 
over  ;  from  Talavera  to  Toulouse,  all  was 
remembered ;  and  while  among  the  old 
Peninsulars  the  military  ardor  was  so  uni- 
versally displayed,  among  the  reriments 
who  had  not  shared  the  glories  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  an  emial,  perhaps  a  greater, 
impulse  was  created  for  the  approaching 
campaign. 

When  we  arrived  at  Cork^  the  scene  of 
bustle  and  excitement  exceeded  anything  I 
ever  witnessed ;  troops  were  mustering  in 
every  quarter  ;  regiments  arriving  and  em- 
barking ;  fresh  braies  of  men  pouring  in ; 
drills,  parades,  and  inspections  goihg  for- 
ward;   arms,   ammunition,   ancf  military 


storeis  distributing  ;  and,  amid  all,  a  spirit 
of  burning  enthusiasm  animated  every  rank 
for  the  approaching  glory  of  the  newly- 
arisen  wan 

While  thus  each  was  full  of  his  own  hopes 
and  expectations,  I  alone  felt  depressed 
and  downhearted.  My  military  castie  was 
lost  to  me  forever;  my  regiment  many, 
many  a  mile  from  the  scene  of  the  coming 
strife;  though  young,  I  felt  like  one  af 
ready  old  and  by-gone.  The  last-joined 
ensign  seemed,  in  his  glowing  aspiration,  a 
better  soldier  than  I,  as,  sad  and  dispirit- 
ed, I  wandered  through  the  busy  crowds, 
surveying  with  curious  eye  each  gallant 
horseman  as  he  rode-proualy  past.  What 
was  wealth  and  fortnine  to  me  ?  What 
had  they  ever  been,  compared  with  all  they 
cost  me  P — the  abandonment  of  the  career 
I  loved — ^the  path  in  life  I  sought  and  pant- 
ed for.  Day  after  day  I  lingered  on, 
wiatching  with  beating  heart  eacn  detach- 
ment as  they  left  the  shore;  and  when 
their  parting  eheer  rang  high  above  the 
breeze,  tamed  sadl^  back  to  mourn  over  a 
life  that  had  failed  in  its  promise,  and  ah 
existence  now  shorn  of  its  enjoyment. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  June 
that  I  was  slowly  wending  my  way  back 
toward  my  hotel ;  latterly  1  had  refused  all 
invitations  to  dine  at  the  mess  ;  and,  by  a 
strange  spirit  of  contradiction,  while  I 
avoided  society,  could  jet  not  tear  myself 
away  from  the  spot  where  every  remem- 
brance of  my  past  life  was  daily  imbittered 
by  the  scenes  around  me.  But  so  it  was ; 
the  movement  of  the  troops,  their  reviews, 
their  arrivals  and  departures,  possessed  the 
most  thrilling  interest  for  me ;  while  I 
could  not  endure  to  hear  the  mention  of  the 
high  hopes  and  glorious  vows  each  brave 
fellow  muttered* 

It  was,  as  I  remember,  on  the  evening  of 
the  3d  of  June,  I  entered  my  hotel,  lower 
in  spirits  even  than  usual :  the  bugles  of 
the  gallant  Seventy-first,  as  they  dropped. 
down  with  the  tide,  played  a  well-known 
march  I  had  heard  the  night  before  Tala-^ 
vera ;  all  my  bold  and  hardy  days  came 
rushing  madly  to  my  mind  ;  and  my  pro- 
sent  life  seemed  no  longer  endurable.  The 
last  army  list  and  the  newspapers  lay  on 
my  table,  and  I  turned  to  read  the  latest 
promotions  with  tliat  feeling  of  bitterness 
oy  which  an  unhappy  man  loves  to  tamper 
with  his  misery. 

Almost  the  first  paragraph  I  threw  my 
eyes  upon  ran  thus  : 

'*08TEND,MAT24th.---Tlie  Vixe7i  Bloop- 
of-war,  which  arrived  in  our  port  this 
morning,   brought,   among  several   other 
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officers  of  inferior  note,  Lieutenani-Gene- 
ral  Sir  George  Dashwood,  appointed  as 
Assistant  Adjutant-General  on  the  staff  of 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington.     The 

f gallant  General  was  accompanied  by  his 
OTely  and  accomplished  daughter,  and  his 
military  secretary  and  aide-de  camp.  Major 
Hammersley  of  tne  2d  Life  Guards.  They 
partook  of  a  hurried  dejeHni  with  the 
Burgomaster,  and  left  immediately  after 
for  Brussels." 

Twice  I  read  this  over,  while  a  burning, 
hot  sensation  settled  upon  my  throat  and 
temples.  '*  So  Hammersley  still  persist* — 
he  still  hopes.  And*  what  then  ? — what 
ean  it  be  to  mo  ? — ^my  prospects  have  long 
since  faded  and  vanished  I  doubtless,  ere 
this,  I  am  aa  much  forgotten  as  though  we 
had  never  met, —  would  that  we  never 
had  I "  I  threw  up  the  window-sash  ;  a 
light  breeze  was  gently  stirring,  and,  as  it 
fanned  my  hot  and  bursting  liead^  I  felt 
cool  and  relieved.  Some  soldiers  were  talk- 
ing beneath  the  window,  and  among  them 
I  recognized  Mike's  voice. 

''And  so  you  sail  at  daybreak,  ser- 
geant ?  " 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Free  ;  we  have  our  orders  to 
be  on  boai*d  before  the  flood-tide.  The 
Thunderer  drops  down  the  harbor  to-night, 
and  we  are  merely  here  to  collect  our  strag- 
glers." 

"Faix,  it's  little  I  thought  I'd  ever  envy 
a  sodger  any  more  ;  but,  someway,  I  wish 
I  was  going  with  you." 

"  Nothing  easier,  Mike,"  said  another, 
laughing. 

'*  Oh,  true  for  you,  but  that's  not  the 
way  I'd  like  to  do  it.  If  my  master,  now, 
would  just  got  over  his  low  spirits,  and 
spake  a  wora  to  the  Duke  of  York,  devil  a 
doubt  but  he'd  give  him  his  commission 
back  again,  and  then  one  might  go  in 
comfort." 

"  Your  master  likes  his  feather  pillow 
better  than  a  mossy  stone  under  his  head, 
I'm  thinking ;  and  he  ain't  far  wrong, 
either." 

"  Ye're  out  there,  neighbor.  It's  him- 
self cares  as  little  for  hardship  as  any  one  of 
you  ;  and  sure  it's  not  becoming  me  to  say 
it,  but  the  best  blood  and  the  best  bred 
was  always  the  last  to  give  in  for  either 
cold  or  hunger,  ay,  or  even  complain  of  it." 

Mike's  few  words  shot  upon  me  a  new 
and  a  sudden  conviction — ^what  was  to  pre- 
vent my  iourney  once  more  ?  Obvious  as 
BVich  a  tnought  now  was,  yet  never  until 
this  moment  did  it  present  itself  so  pal- 
pably. So  habituated  does  the  mind 
^come  to  a  certain  train  of  reasoning,, 


framing  its  convictions  according  to  one 
preconceived  plan,  and  making  every 
fact  and  every  circumstance  concur  in 
strengthening  what  often  may  be  but  a 
prejudice, — that  the  absence  of  the  old 
Fourteenth  in  India,  the  sale  of  my  com- 
mission, the  want  of  rank  in  the  service, 
all  seemed  to  present  an  insuimountable 
barrier  to  my  re-entering  the  army.  A  few 
chance  words  now  changed  all  this,  and  I 
saw  that,  as  a  volunteer,  at  least,  the  path 
of  glory  was  still  open,  and  the  thought 
was  no  sooner  conceived,  than  the  resolve 
to  execute  it.  While,  therefore,  I  walked 
hurriedly  up  and  down,  devising,  planning, 
plotting,  and  contriving,  each  instant  I 
would  stop  to  ask  myself  how  it  happened 
I  had  not  determined  upon  this  before. 

As  I  summoned  Mike  before  me,  I  conld 
not  repress  a  feeling  of  false  shame,  as  I 
rememoered  how  suddenly  so  natural  a  re- 
solve must  seem  to  have  been  adopted ; 
and  it  was  with  somewhat  of  hesitation 
that  I  opened  the  conversation. 

*' Ana  so,  sir,  you  are  going,  after  all  ? 
— long  life  to  you  I  But  I  never  doubted 
it.  Sure,  you  wouldn't  be  your  father's 
son,  and  not  join  divarsion  when  there  was 
any  going." 

The  poor  fellow's  eyes  brightened  up, 
his  look  gladdened,  and,  before  he  reached 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  I  heard  his  load 
cheer  of  delight,  that  once  more  we  were 
off  to  the  wars. 

The  packet  sailed  for  Liverpool  the  next 
morning ;  by  it  we  took  our  passage,  and 
on  the  third  morning  I  found  myseli  in  the 
waiting-room  at  the  Horse  Guards,  ex- 
pecting the  moment  of  his  Boyal  High- 
ness's  arrival ;  my  determination  being  to 
serve  as  a  volunteer  in  any  regiment  the 
Duke  might  suggest,  until  such  time  as  a 
prospect  presented  itself  of  entering  the 
service  as  a  subtdtern. 

The  room  was  crowded  by  officers  of 
every  rank  and  arm  in  the  service :  the 
old,  gray-headed  general  of  division ;  the 
tall^  stout-looking  captain  of  infantry ;  the 
thin  and  boyish  figure  of  the  newly-ga- 
zetted comet,  were  idl  there  ;  every  accent, 
every  look  that  marked  each  trait  of  na- 
tional distinction  in  the  empire,  had  its 
representative :  the  reserved  and  distant 
Scotchman ;  the  gay,  laughing,  exuberant 
Patlander ;  the  dark-eyed  and  dark-brow- 
ed North  Briton,  collected  in  groups,  talk- 
ed eagerly  together;  while  every  instant, 
as  some  new  arrival  would  enter,  all  eyes 
would  turn  to  the  spot,  in  eager  expecta- 
tion of  the  Duke's  coming.  At  last  the 
clash  of  arms,  as  the  guard  turned  out,  ap- 
prised US  o£  his  approach,    and  we  had 
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Boarcely  time  to  stand  up  and  stop  tlie 
buzz  of  YoiceSy  when  the  door  openea,  and 
an  aide-de-camp  proclaimed  in  a  full  tone, 

*' '  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Commander- 
in-Chief!" 

Bowing  courteously  on  every  side,  he  ad- 
vanced through  the  crowd,  tuniing  his 
rapid  and  piercing  look  here  and  there 
through  the  room,  while  with  that  tact, 
the  essential  gift  of  his  family^  he  recog- 
nized each  person  by  his  name,  directing 
from  one  to  the  other  some  passing  obser- 
vation. 

"Ah,  Sir  George  Cockburn,  how  d'ye 
do  ? — ^your  son's  appointment  is  made  out. 
Maior  Conyers,  that  application  shall  be 
looked  to.  Forbes,  you  must  explain,  that 
I  cannot  possibly  put  men  in  the  regiment 
of  their  choice — the  service  is  the  first 
thing*  Lord  L ,  your  memorial  is  be- 
fore the  Prince  Regent — the  cavalry  com- 
mand will,  I  believe,  however,  include  your 
name.'' 

While  he  spoke  thus,  he  approached  the 
place  where  I  was  standing,  wnen,  sudden- 
ly checking  himself,  he  looked  at  me  for  a 
moment  somewhat  sternly. 

**  Why  not  in  uniform,* sir  ?" 

^  Your  Boyal  Highness,  I  am  not  in  the 
army." 

*'  Not  in  the  army — ^not  in  the  army  ? 
And  why,  may  I  beg  to  know,  have  you — ^ 
but  I'm  speaking  to  Captain  O'Malley,  if 
I  mistake  not  ?  " 

''I  held  that  rank,  sir,  once,  but  family 
necessities  compelled  me  to  sell  out ;  I  have 
now  no  commission  in  the  service,  but  am 
come  to  beseech  your  Boyal  Highness's 
permission  to  serve  as  a  volunteer." 

**  As  a  volunteer,  eh — a  volunteer  ? 
Come,  that's  right,  I  like  that ;  but  still, 
we  want  such  fellows  as  you — ^the  man  of 

Ciudad  Bodrigo.     Yes,  my  Lord  L > 

this  is  one  of  the  stormers ;  fought  his  way 
through  the  trench  among  the  first ;  must 
not  be  neglected.  Hold  yourself  in  readi- 
ness, Captain hang  it,  I  was  forgetting 

— Mr.  0  Malley,  I  mean— hold  yourself  in 
readiness  for  a  staff  appointment.  Smith- 
son,  take  a  note  of  this."  So  saying,  he 
moved  on ;  and  I  found  myself  in  the 
street,  with  a  heart  bounding  with  delight, 
and  a  step  proud  as  an  emperor's. 

With  such  rapidity  the  events  of  my  life 
now  followed  one  upon  the  other,  that 
I  could  take  no  note  of  time  as  it  passed. 
On  the  fourth  day  after  my  conversation 
with  the  Duke  I  found  myself  in  Brussels. 
As  yet,  I  heard  nothing  of  the  appoint- 
ment, nor  was  I  gazetted  to  any  regiment 
or  any  situation  on  the  staff.  It  was 
strange  enough,  too,  I  met  but  few  of  my 


old  associates,  and  not  one  of  those  with 
whom  I  had  been  most  intimate  in  my  Pe- 
ninsular career;  but  it  so  chanced  that 
very  many  of  the  regiments  who  most  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  Spanish  cam- 
paigns, at  the  peace  of  1814  were  sent  on 
foreign  service.  My  old  friend  Power  was, 
I  learned,  quarterea  at  Courtrai ;  and,  as  I 
was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  my 
movements  at  present,  I  resolved  to  visit 
him  there. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening  on  the  12th 
of  June.  I  had  been  inquiring  concern- 
ing post-horses  for  my  journey,  and  was 
returning  slowly  through  the  park.  The 
hour  was  late — near  mianightr— but  a  pale 
moonlight,  a  calm,  unruffied  air,  and 
stronger  inducements  still,  the  song  of  the 
nightingales  that  abound  in  this  place,  pre- 
vailed on  many  of  the  loungers  to  prolong 
their  stay ;  and  so,  from  many  a  shady 
walk  and  tangled  arbor,  the  clank  of  a  sa- 
bre would  strike  upon  the  ear,  or  the  low, 
soft  voice  of  woman  would  mingle  her  dul- 
cet sound  with  the  deep  tones  of  her  com- 
panion. I  wandered  on,  thoughtful  and 
alone  ;  my  mind  preoccupied  so  complete- 
ly with  tne  mighty  events  passing  before 
me,  I  totally  forgot  my  own  humble  career, 
and  the  circumstances  of  my  fortune.  As 
I  turned  into  an  alley  which  leads  from 
the  Great  Walk  toward  the  Palace  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  I  found  my  path  ob- 
structed by  three  persons  who  were  walk- 
ing slowly  along  in  front  of  me.  I  was,  as 
I  have  mentioned,  deeply  absorbed  in 
thought,  so  that  I  found  myself  close  be- 
hind them  before  I  was  aware  of  their  pre- 
sence. Two  of  the  party  were  in  uniform, 
and  by  their  plumes,  upon  which  a  passing 
ray  of  moonlight  flickered,  I  could  detect 
they  were  general  officers ;  the  third  was  a 
lady.  Unable  to  pass  them,  and  unwilling 
to  turn  back,  I  was  unavoidably  compellea 
to  follow,  and,  however  unwilling,  to  over- 
hear somewhat  of  their  conversation. 

**You  mistake,  George,  you  mistake. 
Depend  upon  it,  this  will  be  no  lengthened 
campaign  ;  victory  will  soon  decide  for  one 
side  or  the  other.  If  Kapolcon  beats  the 
Prussians  one  day,  and  beat  us  the  next, 
the  German  states  will  rally  to  his  stand- 
ard, and  the  old  confederation  or  the  Bhine 
will  spring  up  once  more,  in  all  the  pleni- 
tude of  its  power.  The  Cliamp  de  Mai 
has  shown  tne  enthusiasm  of  France  for 
their  emperor.  Louis  XVIII.  fied  from 
his  capital,  with  few  to  follow,  and  none 
to  say  *God  bless  him!'  The  warlike 
spirit  of  the  nation  is  roused  again ;  the 
interval  of  peace,  too  short  to  teuch  habits 
of  patient  and  enduring  industry,  is  yet 
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Bnfficient  to  whet  the  appetite  for  carnage  ; 
and  nothing  was  wanting,  save  the  presence 
of  Napoleon  alone,  to  restore  all  the  bril- 
liant delusions  and  intoxicating  splendors 
of  the  empire." 

"I  confess,"  said  the  other,  "I  take  a 
very  different  view  from  youra  in  this  mat- 
ter :  to  me,  it  seems  that  Fmnce  is  as  tired 
of  battles  as  of  the  Bourbons — " 

I  heard  no  more  ;  for,  though  the  speaker 
continued,  a  misty  confusion  passed  acr^ws 
my  mind.  The  tones  of  his  voice,  well  re- 
membered as  they  were  by  me,  left  me  un- 
able to  think  *  and,  as  I  stood  motionless 
on  the  spot,  1  muttered  half  aloud,  "  Sir 
George  Dash  wood."  It  was  he,  indeed; 
and  she  who  leaned  upon  his  arm  could  be 
no  other  than  Lucy  herself.  I  know  not 
how  it  was  ;  for  many  a  long  month  I  had 
schooled  my  heart,  and  taught  myself  to 
believe  that  time  had  dulled  the  deep  im- 
pression she  had  made  upon  me,  and  that, 
were  we  to  meet  again,  it  would  be  with 
more  sorroAV  on  my  part  for  my  broken 
dream  of  happiness  than  of  attachment 
and  affection  for  her  who  inspired  it ;  but 
now,  scarcely  was  I  near  her — I  had  not 

fftz^  upon  her  looks,  I  had  not  even  heard 
er  voice — and  yet,  in  all  their  ancient 
force,  came  back  the  earlv  passages  of  my 
love ;  and,  as  her  footfall  sounded  gently 
upon  the  ground,  my  heart  beat  scarce 
less  audibly.  Alas  !  I  could  no  longer  dis- 
guise from  myself  the  avowal  that  she  it 
was,  and  she  onlv,  who  implanted  in  my 
heart  the  thirst  for  distinction ;  and  the 
moment  was  ever  present  to  my  mind  in 
which,  as  she  threw  her  arms  around  her 
f ather^s  neck,  she  muttered,  "  Oh,  why  not 
a  soldier  ?  " 

As  I  thus  reflected,  an  officer  in  full 
dress  passed  me  hurriedljr,  and  taking  off 
his  hat  as  he  came  up  with  the  party  be- 
fore me,  bowed  obsequiouslv. 

''My    Lord  ,   I    believe,    and    Sir 

George  Dash  wood?"  They  replied  by  a 
bow.  "  Sir  Thomas  Picton  wishes  to  speak 
with  you  both  for  a  moment ;  he  is  stand- 
ing beside  the  'Basin.'  If  you  will  per- 
mit—  "  said  he,  looking  toward  Lucy. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Sir  George  ;  "  if 
yon  will  have  the  goodness  to  accompany 
us,  my  daughter  will  wait  our  coming  here. 
Sit  down,  Lucy,  we  shall  not  bo  long 
away." 

The  next  moment  she  was  alone.  The 
last  echoes  of  their  retiring  footsteps  had 
died  away  in  the  grassy  w2k,  and  m  the 
calm  and  death-like  stillness  I  could  hear 
every  rustle  of  her  silk  dress.  The  moon- 
light fell  in  fitful,  straggling  gleams  be- 
tween the  leafv  branches,  and  sliowed  me 


her  countenance,  pale  as  marble.  Her  cjes 
were  upturned  slightly;  her  brown  hair, 
divided  upon  her  fair  forehead,  sparkled 
with  a  wreath  of  brilliants,  which  height- 
ened the  lustrous  effect  of  her  calm  beautv ; 
and  now  I  could  perceive  her  dress  bespoKe 
that  she  had  been  at  some  of  the  splendid 
entertainments  which  followed  day  after 
dav  in  the  busy  capital. 

Thus  I  stood  within  a  few  paces  of  her, 
to  be  near  to  whom,  a  few  hours  before,  I 
would  willingly  have  given  all  I  possessed  in 
the  world  ;  and  yet  now  a  barrier,  far  more 
insurmountable  than  time  and  space,  inter- 
vened between  us ;  still,  it  seemed  as 
though  fortune  had  presented  this  inci- 
dent as  a  last  farewell  between  us.  Why 
should  I  not  take  advantage  of  it  ?  Why 
should  I  not  seize  the  only  opportnnitv 
that  might  ever  occur  of  rescumg  myseft 
from  the  apparent  load  of  ingratitude 
which  weighed  on  my  memory  ?  I  felt  in 
the  cold  despair  of  my  heart  that  I  could 
have  no  hold  upon  her  affection ;  but  a 
pride,  scarce  less  strong  than  the  attach- 
ment that  gave  rise  to  it,  urged  me  to 
speak.  By  one  violent  effort  I  summoned 
up  my  courage ;  and,  while  I  resolved  to 
limit  the  few  words  I  should  say  merely  to 
my  vindication,  I  prepared  to  advance. 
Just  at  this  instant,  nowever,  a  shadow 
crossed  the  path ;  a  rustling  sound  was 
heard  among  the  branches,  and  the  tall 
figure  of  a  man  in  a  dragoon  cloak  stood 
before  me.  Lucy  turned  suddenly  at  the 
sound ;  but  scarcely  had  her  eyes  been 
bent  in  the  direction,  when,  throwing  off 
his  cloak,  ho  sprang  forward,  and  dropped 
at  her  feet.    All  my  feeling  of  shame  at  the 

Eart  I  was  performing  was  now  succeeded 
y  a  sense  of  savage  and  revengeful  hatred. 
It  was  enough  that  I  should  be  brought  to 
look  upon  her  whom  I  had  lost  forever 
without  the  added  bitterness  of  witnessing 
her  preference  for  a  rival.  The  whirlwind 
passion  of  my  brain  stunned  and  stupefied 
me.  Unconsciously  I  drew  my  sword  from 
my  scabbard,  and  it  was  onlv  as  the  pale 
light  fell  upon  the  keen  blade  that  the 
thought  flashed  across  me,  "  What  could  I 
mean  to  do  ?" 

**No,  Hammersley" — it  was  he  indeed 
— said  she,  *^  it  is  unkind,  it  is  unfair,  nsv, 
it  is  unmanly  to  press  me  thus ;  I  would 
not  pain  you,  were  it  not  that,  in  sparing 
you  now,  I  should  entail  deeper  mjnry 
upon  you  hereafter.  Ask  me  to  be  yonr 
sister — your  friend  ;  ask  me  to  feel  proudly 
in  your  triumphs — to  glory  in  your  succew; 
all  this  I  do  feel ;  but,  oh  !  I  beseech  yon 
as  you  value  your  happiness — as  you  priie 
mine — ask  me  no  more  than  this." 
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There  ^sa  %  pauad  of  some  seconds; 
and,  at  length,  toe  low  tones,  of  a  man's 
voice,  broken  and  uncertain  in  their  utter- 
ance, said, 

'*I  know  it — I  feel  it— my  heart  never 
bade  me  hope — and  now — 'tis  over," 

He  stood  np  as  he  spoke,  and  while  he 
threw  the  Ught  folds  of  his  mantle  round 
him,  a  gleam  of  light  fell  upon  his  features. 
They  were  pale  as  death  ;  two  dark  circles 
surrounded  bis  sunken  eyes,  and  his  blood- 
less lip  looked  still  more  ghastly,  from  the 
dark  moustache  that  drooped  above  it 

''  Farewell ! "  said  he,  slowly,  as  he 
crossed  his  arms  sadly  upon  his  breast ;  **  I 
will  not  pain  you  more.'' 

''  Oh !  go  not  thus  from  me, "  said  she,  as 
her  voice  oecame  tremulous  with  emotion  ; 
^'do  not  add  to  the  sorrow  that  weighs 
upon  uty  heart*  I  cannot,  indeed  I  can- 
not^ be  other  than  I  am  ;  and  I  do  but  hate 
myself  to  think  that  I  cannot  giTe  mv 
love  where  I  have  given  all  my  esteem,  fi 
time — "  But  before  she  could  continue 
further,  the  noise  of  approaching  footsteps 
was  heard^  and  the  voice  of  Sir  George,  as 
he  came  near.  Hammersley  disappeared 
at  once,  and  Lucy,  with  rapid  steps,  advanc- 
ed to  meet  her  father,  while  I  remained 
riveted  upon  the  spot.  What  a  torrent  of 
emotions  then  rushed  upon  my  heart ! 
What  hopes,  long  dead  or  dying,  sprang  up 
to  life  again  I  What  visions  of  long-aban- 
doned happiness  flitted  before  me  I  Could 
it  be,  then  ?  dare  I  trust  myself  to  think  it^ 
that  Lucy  cared  for  me  P  The  thought  was 
maddening  I  Witii  a  bounding  sense  of 
ecstasy,  I  dashqd  across  the  park,  resolving, 
at  all  hazards,  to  risk  everything  upon  the 
chance,  and  wait  the  next  morning  upon 
Sir  George  Dashwood.  As  I  thought  thus, 
I  reached  my  hotel,  where  I  found  Mike 
in  waiting  with  a  letter.  As  I  walked  to- 
ward the  lamp  in  the  parte  cochirBy  my  eye 
fell  upon  the  address.  It  was  General 
Dashwood's  hand  ;  I  tore  it  open,  and  read 
as  follows : 

"Dear  Sin^-Circumstances  into  which 
you  will  excuse  me  entering,  having  placed 
an  insurmountable  barrier  to  our  former 
terms  of  intimacy,  vou  will,  I  trust,  excuse 
me  declining  the  nonor  of  any  nearer  ac- 
quaintance, and  also  forgive  the  liberty  I 
take  in  informing  you  of  it,  which  step, 
however  unpleasant  to  my  feelings,  will  save 
us  both  the  great  i>ain  oj  meeting. 

*^  I  have  only  this  moment  heard  of  your 
arrival  in  Brussels,  and  take  thus  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  of  communicating  with 
you. 

**  With  every  assurance  of  my  respect  for 


you  perspually,  -  and  an  earnest  desire  to 
serve  yoii  in  your  military  career, 
"I  beg  to  remain, 

"  V ery  faithfully  yours, 

*  "  GSOBGB  DaSHWOOD.'* 

^'Another  note,  sir,''  said  Mike,  as  he 
thrust  into  my  unconscious  hands  a  letter 
be  had  just  received  from  an  orderlv. 

Stunned,  half  stupefied,  I  broke  the  seal. 
The  contents  were  but  three  lines  : 

'*  Sib, — ^I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you, 
that  Sir  Thomas  Picton  has  appointed  you 
an  extra  aide-de-camp  on  his  personal  staff. 
You  will,  therefore,  present  yourself  to- 
morrow morning  at  the  Adjutant-General's 
office,  to  receive  your  appointment  and  in- 
stjructions. 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

''G.  FrrzBOY." 

Crushing^  the  two  letters  in  my  fevered 
hand,  I  retired  to  my  room,  and  tnrew  my- 
self, dressed  as  I  was,  upon  my  bed.  Sleep, 
that  seems  to  visit  us  in  the  saddest  as  m 
the  happiest  times  of  our  existence,  came 
over  me,  and  I  did  not  wake  until  the 
bugles  of  the  Ninety-fifth  were  sounding 
the  rh^eU  through  the  park,  and  the  bright 
beams  of  the  morning  sun  were  peenng 
through  the  window. 


CHAPTER  CXVIL 

AX  OLD  AOQtTAXNTAirCB. 

*'  Mr.  CMalley,"  said  a  voice,  as  my 
door  opened,  and  an  officer  in  undress 
entered.  **Mr.  O'Malley,  I  believe  you 
received  your  appointment  last  night  on 
General  f  icton's  staff  P  " 

I  bowed  in  reply,  as  he  resumed  : 

"  Sir  Thomas  desires  you  will  proceed  to 
Courtrai  with  these  dispatches  in  all  haste. 
I  don't  know  if  you  are  well  mounted,  but 
I  recommend  you,  in  any  case,  not  to  spare 
your  cattle." 

So  saying,  he  wished  me  a  good-morning, 
and  left  me,  in  a  state  of  no  small  doubt 
and  difficulty,  to  my  own  reflectiona 
What  the  deuce  was  I  to  do  ?  I  had  no 
horse;  I  knew  not  where  to  find  ona 
What  uniform  should  I  wear  P  For,  al- 
though appointed  on  the  staff,  I  was  not 
gazetted  to  any  regiment  that  I  knew  of, 
and  hitherto  had  been  wearing  an  undress 
frock  and  a  foraging  cap ;  for  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  appear  as  a  civilian  among 
so  many  military  acquaintances.    No  time 
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was^  howcTer,  to  be  lost ;  go  I  proceeded 
to  put  on  my  old  Fourteenth  uniform, 
wondering  whether  my  costume  might  not 
cost  me  a  reprimand  in  the  very  outset  of 
my  career.  Meanwhile  I  dispatched  Mike 
to  see  after  a  hoi*se>  caring  little  for  the 
time,  the  merits,  or  the  price  of  the  animal, 
provided  ho  served  my  present  purpose. 

In  less  than  twenty  minutes  my  worthy 
follower  appeared  beneath  my  window, 
surrounded  by  a  considerable  mob,  who 
seemed  to  take  no  small  interest  in  the 
proceedings. 

**  What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  ?'*  cried 
I,  as  I  opened  the  sash,  and  looked  out 

*'  Miglity  little's  the  matter,  your  honor  ; 
it's  the  savages  hero  that's  admiring  my 
horsemanship,"  said  Mike,  as  he  belabored 
a  tall,  scraggy-looking  mule  with  a  stick 
which  bore  an  uncommon  resemblance  to 
a  broom-handle. 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  that 
beast?"  said  1.  "You  surely  don't  ex- 
pect me  to  ride  a  mule  to  Gourtrai  ?  " 

"  Faith,  and  if  you  don't,  you  are  likely 
to  walk  the  journey  ;  for  there  isn't  a  horse 
to  be  had  for  love  or  money  in  the  town  : 
but  I  am  told  that  Mr.  Marsden  is  coming 
up  to-morrow  with  plenty,  so  that  you 
may  as  well  take  the  journey  out  of  the 
soft  horns  as  spoil  a  better ;  and  if  he  only 
makes  as  gooa  use  of  his  forelegs  as  he 
does  of  the  hind  ones,  he'll  think  little  of 
the  road." 

A  vicious  lash  out  behind  served  in  a 
moment  to  corroborate  Mike's  assertion, 
and  to  scatter  the  crowd  on  every  side. 

However  indisposed  to  exhibit  myself 
with  such  a  turn-out,  my  time  did  not 
admit  of  any  delay  ;  and  so,  arming  myself 
with  my  dispatches,  and  having  procured 
the  necessary  information  as  to  the  road,  I 
set  out  from  the  Belle  Vue,  amid  an  ill- 
suppressed  titter  of  merriment  from  the 
mob,  which  nothing  but  fear  of  Mike  and 
his  broomstick  prevented  becoming  a  regu- 
lar shout  of  laughter. 

It  was  near  nightfall,  as,  tired  and  weary 
of  the  road,  I  entered  the  little  village  of 
Halle.  All  was  silent  and  noiseless  in  the 
deserted  streets ;  not'  a  lamp  threw  its 
glare  upon  the  pavement,  nor  even  a  soli- 
kiry  candle  flickered  through  the  case- 
ment. Unlike  a  town  garrisoned  by 
troops,  neither  sentry  nor  outpost  was  to 
be  met  with  ;  nothing  gave  evidence  that 
the  place  was  held  by  a  large  body  of  men  ; 
and  I  could  not  help  feeling  struck,  as  the 
footsteps  of  my  mule  were  echoed  along 
the  causeway,  Avith  the  silence  almost  of 
desolation  around  me.  By  the  creaking  of 
Asy^rx,  as  it  swung  mournfully  to  and  fro, 


I  was  directed  to  the  door  of  the  village 
inn,  where,  dismounting,  I  knocked  for 
some  moments,  but  witnout  success.  At 
length,  when  I  had  made  an  uproar  suffi- 
cient to  alarm  the  entire  village,  the  case- 
ment above  the  door  slowly  opHened,  and  a 
head  enveloped  in  a  huge  cotton  nightcap 
— BO,  at  least,  it  appeared  to  me  from  the 
size — ^])rotruded  itself.  After  muttering  a 
curse  m  about  the  most  barbarous  French 
I  ever  heard,  he  asked  me  what  I  wanted 
there ;  to  which  I  replied  most  nationally, 
by  asking,  in  return,  where  the  British 
dragoons  were  Quartered  ? 

"  They  have  left  for  Nivelle,  this  morn- 
ing, to  join  some  regiments  of  your  own 
country." 

''Ah  I  ah!"  thought  I,  ''he  mistakes 
me  for  a  Brunswicker  ; "  to  which,  by  the 
uncertain  light,  xaj  uniform  gave  me  some 
resemblance.  As  it  was  now  impossible 
for  me  to  proceed  further,  I  begeea  to  ask 
where  I  could  procure  accommodation  for 
the  night. 

"  At  the  Burgomaster's.  Turn  to  yoor 
left  at  the  end  of  this  street,  and  you  will 
soon  find  it.  They  have  ^ot  some  English 
officers  there,  who,  I  believo  in  my  soul, 
never  sleep." 

This  was,  at  least,  pleasant  intelligence, 
and  promised  a  better  termination  to  my 
journey  than  I  had  begun  to  hope  for;  so, 
wishini^  my  friend  a  good-night,  to  which 
he  willingly  responded,  I  resumed  my  way 
down  the  street  As  he  closed  the  window, 
once  more  leaving  me  to  my  own  reflec- 
tions, I  began  to  wonder  within  myself  to 
what  arm  of  the  service  belonged  these 
officers  to  whose  convivial  gifts  he  bore 
testimony.  As  I  tuiiied  the  corner  of  the 
street,  I  soon  discovered  the  correctness  of 
his  information.  A  broad  glare  of  hght 
stretched  across  the  entire  pavement  from 
a  large  house  with  a  clumsy  stone  portico 
before  it.  On  coming  nearer,  the  sound  of 
voices,  the  roar  of  laughter,  the  shouts  of 
merriment  that  issued  forth,  plainly  be- 
spoke that  a  jovial  party  were  seated  with- 
in. The  half-shutter  which  closed  the 
lower  part  of  the  windows  prevented  my 
obtainmg  a  view  of  the  proceedings  ;  but, 
having  cautiously  approached  the  case- 
ment, I  managed  to  creep  on  the  window- 
sill,  and  look  into  the  roonL 

There  the  scene  was  certainly  a  curious 
one.  Around  a  largo  table  sat  a  party  of 
some  twenty  persons,  the  singularity  of 
whose  appearance  may  be  conjectured, 
when  I  mention  that  all  those  who  appea^ 
ed  to  be  British  officers  were  dressed  in  the 
robes  of  the  kchevins  (or  aldermen)  of  the 
village ;  while  some  others,  whose  looks 
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bespoke  them  as  Btordy  Flemings,  sported 
the  cocked  hats  and  caTabry  helmets  of 
their  associates.  He  who  appeared  the 
roler  of  the  feast  sat  with  his  oack  toward 
me>  and  wore,  in  addition  to  the  dress  of 
burgomaster,  a  herald's  tabard,  which  gave 
him  something  the  air  of  a  grotesque 
screen  at  iU  potations.  A  huge  fire  blazed 
upon  the  ample  hearth,  before  which  were 
spread  several  staff  uniforms,  whose  drab- 
bled and  soaked  appearance  denoted  the 
reason  of  the  party's  change  of  habili- 
ments. Erory  imaginable  species  of  dri nk- 
ing-vessel  figured  upon  the  board,  from  the 
rich  fli^on  of  chased  silver  to  the  humble 
cruehe  we  see  in  a  Teniers  picture.  As 
well  as  I  could  hear,  the  language  of  the 
company  seemed  to  be  French,  or,  at  least, 
such  an  imitation  of  that  language  which 
served  as  a  species  of  neutral  territory  for 
both  parties  to  meet  in. 

He  of  the  tabard  spoke  louder  than  the 
others,  and  although,  from  the  execrable 
endeavors  he  made  to  express  himself  in 
French,  his  natural  voice  was  much  al- 
tered, there  was  yet  something  in  his  ac- 
cents which  seemed  perfectly  familiar  to 
me. 

**Mosheer  F Abbey  "  said  he,  placing  his 
arm  familiu'lv  on  the  shoulder  of  a  portly 
personage,  whose  shaven  crown  strangely 
contrasted  wi^h  a  pair  of  corked  mous- 
tachios — ^' Mosheer  V Abbey,  nous  aommes 
frires,  et  incij  savez-vouSySuis  iveque^ — 'pon 
my  life  it^s  true ;  I  might  have  been  Bishop 
of  Saragossa,  if  I  only  consented  to  leave 
the  Twenty-third.  Ji  suU  bong  Catho- 
lique.  Lord  bless  you,  if  you  saw  how  I 
loved  the  nunneries  in  Spam  I  J'ai  iris 
jolly  souvenirs  of  those  nunneries ;  a  goodly 
company  of  little  silver  saints ;  and  this 
waistcoat  you  see — mong  gilet — was  a  satin 
petticoat  of  our  Ladv  of  Loretto." 

Need  I  say,  that  before  this  speech  was 
concluded,  I  had  recognized  in  the  speaker 
nobody  but  that  inveterate  old  villain, 
Monsoon  himself* 

**  Permettezy  voire  Excellences*^  said  a 
hale,  jolly-looking  personage  on  his  left,  as 
he  filled  the  Major's  goblet  with  obsequi- 
ous politeness. 

^^  Bong  tngfowgy^  replied  Monsoon,  tap- 
ping him  familiarly  on  the  head.  '^  Bur- 
gomaster, you  are  a  trump ;  and  when  I 
get  my  promotion,  I'll  make  yoa  prefect  in 
a  wine  aistrict.  Pass  the  lush,  and  don't 
look  sleepy  I  '  Drowsiness,'  says  Solomon, 
'clothes  a  man  in  rags;'  and  no  man 
knew  the  world  better  than  Solomon. 
Don't  you  be  laughing,  you  raw  boys. 
Never  mind  them,  Abbey  ;  Us  sont  peiits 
gar^ongs — ^fags  from  Eton  and  Harrow; 


better  ludges  of  mutton  broth  than  sherry 
negus. 

^'I  say.  Major,  you  are  forgetting  this 
song  you  promised  us." 

**  xcs,  yes,"  said  several  voices  together; 
''  the  song.  Major  I  the  song  I " 

**Time  enough  for  that;  we're  doing 
very  well  as  it  is.  Upon  mv  life,  though, 
they  hold  a  deal  of  wine.  I  thought  we'd 
have  had  them  fit  to  bargain  with  before 
ten ;  and  see,  it's  near  midnight ;  and  I 
must  have  my  forage  accounts  ready 
for  the  Commissary-General  by  to-morrow 
morning." 

This  speech  having  informed  me  the 
reason  of  the  Major^  presence  there,  I 
resolved  to  wait  no  longer  a  mere  spectator 
of  their  proceedings ;  so,  dismounting  from 
my  position,  I  commenced  a  vigorous  at- 
tack upon  the  door. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  was  heard ; 
but  at  length  the  door  was  opened,  and  I 
was  accosted  by  an  EiiKlishman,  who,  in  a 
strange  compound  of  French  and  English, 
asked  ''  what  tlie  devil  I  meant  bv  ail  that 
uproar  ?"  Determining  to  startle  my  old 
friend  the  Major,  I  replied,  that  ''  1  was 
an  aide-de-camp  to  General  Picton,  and 
had  come  down  on  very  unpleasant  busi- 
ness." By  this  time  the  noise  of  the  party 
within  had  completely  subsided,  and,  from 
a  few  whispered  sentences,  and  their  thick- 
ened breatning,  I  perceived  that  they  were 
listening, 

"  May  I  ask,  sir,"  continued  I,  "  if  Ma- 
jor Monsoon  is  here  ?  " 

'^  Yes,"  stammered  out  the  Ensign,  for 
such  he  was. 

"  Sorry  for  it,  for  his  sake,"  said  I ;  '*  but 
my  orders  are  peremptory." 

A  deep  groan  from  within,  and  a  mut- 
tered request  to  pass  down  the  sherry, 
nearlvovercamemygravity;  but  I  resumed: 

'^  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  make  the 
affair  as  short  as  possible.  The  Major,  I 
presume,  is  here  P ' 

So  saying,  I  pushed  forward  into  the 
room,  where  now  a  slight  scuffling  noise 
and  murmur  of  voices  had  succeeded  si- 
lence. Brief  as  was  the  interval  of  our 
colloquy,  the  scene  within  had,  notwith- 
standing, undergone  considerable  change. 
The  English  officers,  hastily  throwing  off 
their  aldermanic  robes,  were  busily  array- 
ing themselves  in  their  uniforms,  while 
Monsoon  himself,  with  a  huge  basin  of  wa- 
ter before  him,  was  endeavoring  to  wash 
the  cork  from  his  countenance  m  the  cor- 
ner of  his  tabard. 

**  Very  hard  upon  me,  all  this ;  upon  my 
life,  so  it  is.  Picton  is  always  at  me,  just 
as  if  we  had  not  been  school-fellows.    The 
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service  is  getting  worse  every  day.  Begar- 
dez-moi,  Curey^  ino7ig  face  est  propref 
Eh  ?  There,  thank  you.  Good  fellow  the 
Curey  is,  but  takes  a  deal  of  fluid.  Ob, 
Burgomaster  !  I  fear  it  is  all  up  with  mo  ! 
No  more  fun,  no  more  jollification,  no 
more  plunder — and  how  I  did  do  it  I  No- 
tliing  like  watching  one's  little  chances  ! 
'  The  poor  is  hated  even  by  his  neighbor.* 
Ouiy  Cureyy  it  is  Solomon  says  that,  and 
they  must  liaA-e  had  a  heavy  poor-rate  in 
his  day  to  make  liim  say  so.  Another  glass 
of  sherry  ! " 

By  this  time  I  approaclied  the  back  of 
his  chair,  and,  slapping  him  heartily  on 
the  shoulder,  called  out, 

*'  Major  !  old  bov,  how  goes  it  ?" 

«'  Eh  ?— what  ?— how  !— whois  this  ?  It 
can't  be  —  egad,  sure  it  is,  though. 
Charley !  Charley  O'Mallcy,  you  scano- 
grace,  where  have  you  been  ?  When  did 
you  join? 

**  A  week  ago,  Major.  I  could  resist  it 
no  longer.  I  did  mv  best  to  be  a  country 
gentleman,  and  behave  respectably,  but 
the  old  temptation  was  too  strong  for  me. 
Fred  Power  and  yourself.  Major,  had  ruined 
my  education  ;  and  hero  I  am  once  more 
amongst  you." 

'^  And  so  Picton,  and  the  arrest,  and  all 
that,  was  nothing  but  a  joke  ?"  said  the 
old  fellow,  rolling  his  wicked  eyes  with  a 
most  cunning  expression. 

*'  Nothing  more.  Major  ;  set  your  heart 
at  rest." 

"  What  a  scamp  you  are,"  said  he,  with 
another  grin.  ^^  11  est  monfih — il  est  mon 
Jils,  Curey,'^  presenting  me  as  he  spoke, 
while  the  Burgomaster,  in  whose  eyes  the 
Major  seemed  no  inconsiderable  personage, 
saluted  me  with  profound  respect. 

Turning  at  once  toward  this  function- 
ary, I  explained  that  I  was  the  bearer  of 
important  dispatches,  and  that  my  horse 
—I  was  ashamed  to  say  my  mule — having 
fallen  lame,  I  was  unable  to  proceed. 

*'  Can  you  procure  me  a  remount,  Mon- 
sieur ?"  said  I,  *'for  I  must  hasten  on  to 
Courtrai." 

'•  In  half  an  hour  you  shall  be  provided, 
as  well  as  with  a  mounted  guide  for  the 
road.  L$  Jils  do  son  Excellsfwe,"  said  he, 
with  emphasis,  bowing  to  the  Major  as 
he  spoke ;  who,  in  his  turn,  repaid  the 
courtesy  with  a  still  lower  obeisance. 

*^  Sit  down,  Charley ;   here  is  a  clean 

5 lass.  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,  my  boy  ! 
?hey  tell  me  you  have  got  a  capital  estate, 
and  plenty  of  ready.  Lord  !  we  so  wanted 
you,  as  there's  scarcely  a  fellow  with  six- 
pence among  us.  Give  mo  the  lad  that 
can  do  a  bit  of  paper  at  three  months,  and 


always  be  ready  for  a  renewal !  Yon 
haven't  got  a  twenty-pound  note  ?  "  This 
was  said  sotto  voce.  ''Never  mind,  ten 
will  do ;  YOU  will  give  me  the  remainder 
at  Brussels.  Strange,  is  it  not,  I  have  not 
seen  a  bit  of  clean  bank  paper  like  this  for 
above  a  twelvemonth  ! "  This  was  said  as 
he  thrust  his  hand  into  his  pockety  with 
one  of  those  peculiar  leers  upon  his  coun- 
tenance which,  unfortunately,  betrayed 
more  satisfaction  at  his  success  than  grati- 
tude for  the  service.  **  You  are  looking 
fat — ^too  fat,  I  think,"  said  he,  scrutinizing 
me  from  head  to  foot ;  '*but  the  life  we 
are  leading  just  now  will  soon  take  that 
off.  The  slave-trade  is  luxurious  indolence 
compared  to  it.  Post  haste  to  Nivelle  one 
day ;  down  to  Ghent  the  next;  forty  miles 
over  a  paved  road  in  a  hand-gallop,  and  an 
aide-do-camp  with  a  watch  in  his  hand  at 
the  end  of  it,  to  report  if  you  are  ten  miD- 
utes  too  late.  And  there  is  Wellington 
has  his  eye  everywhere  ;  there  is  not  a 
truss  of  hay  served  to  the  cavalry,  nor  a 
pair  of  shoes  half-soled  in  the  regiment, 
that  he  don't  know  of  it  I've  got  it  over 
the  knuckles  alreadv." 

**How  so,  Major  ? — how  was  that  ?" 

**Why,  he  ordered  mo  to  picket  two 
squadrons  of  the  Seventh,  and  a  supper 
was  waiting.  I  didn't  like  to  leave  roy 
quarters,  so  I  took  up  my  telescope  and 
pitched  upon  a  sweet  littlo  spot  of  ground 
on  a  hill ;  rather  difficult  to  get  up,  to  be 
sure,  but  a  beautiful  view  when  you're  on 
it.  ^  There  is  your  ground,  Captain,'  said 
I,  as  I  sent  one  of  my  ])eople  to  mark  the 
spot  He  did  not  like  it  much  ;  however, 
he  was  obliged  to  go.  And,  would  you  be- 
lieve it  ? — so  much  for  bad  luck  ! — there 
turned  out  to  be  no  water  within  two  miles 
of  it — not  a  drop,  Charley  ;  and  so,  about 
eleven  at  night,  the  two  squadrons  moved 
down  into  Grammont  to  wet  tlieir  lipB, 
and,  what  is  worse,  to  report  me  to  tne 
commanding  officer.  And,  only  think! 
they  put  me  under  arrest  because  Provi- 
dence did  not  make  a  river  run  up  a  moun- 
tain I '* 

Just  as  the  Major  finished  speaking,  the 
distant  clatter  of  horses'  feet  and  the  clank 
of  cavalry  was  heard  approaching.  We  all 
rushed  eagerly  to  the  aoor ;  and  scarcely 
had  we  done  so,  when  a  squadron  of  dra- 
goons came  riding  up  the  street,  at  a  fast 
trot. 

**  I  say,  good  people,"  cried  the  officer 
in  French,  *^  where  does  the  Burgomaster 
live  here  ?  " 

**Fred  Power,  *pon  my  life  I"  shouted 
the  Major. 

**  Eh,  Monsoon  I  that  yon  P    Give  me  a 
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tumbler  of  wine,  old  boy  ;  you  are  sure  to 
have  some,  and  I  am  desperately  blown." 

"  Get  down,  Fred,  get  down ;  we  have 
an  old  friend  here/* 

"  Who  the  deuce  d'ye  mean  ?  ^  said  he, 
as,  throwing  himself  from  the  saddle,  he 
strode  into  the  room.  "  Charley  O'Malley  I 
by  all  that's  glorious ! " 

"Fred,  my  gallant  fellow  !"  said  I. 

"It  was  but  this  morning,  Charley,  that 
I  so  wished  for  you  here.  The  French  are 
advancing,  my  lad  :  they  have  crossed  the 
frontier;  Ziethen's 'corps  have  been  at- 
tacked, and  driven  in  ;  Blucher  is  falling 
back  upon  Ligny ;  and  the  campaign  is 
opened.  But  I  must  press  forward :  the 
regiment  is  close  behind  me,  and  we  are 
oraered  to  push  for  Brussels  in  all  haste.'' 

^Tfaen  these  dispatches,"  said  I,  show- 
ing my  packet,  "  'tis  unnecessary  to  pro- 
ceed with  ?  " 

"  Quite  so*  Oet  into  the  saddle^  and 
come  back  with  us." 

The  Burgomaster  had  kept  his  word 
with  me ;  so,  mounted  upon  a  strong  hack- 
ney, I  set  out  with  Power  on  the  road  to 
Brussels.  I  have  hod  occasion  more  than 
once  to  ask  pa^-don  of  my  reader  for  the 
prolixity  of  my  narrative,  so  I  shall  not 
trespass  on  him  here  by  the  det^l  of  our 
conversation  as  we  jogged  along.  Of  me 
and  my  adventures  he  already  knows 
enough— perhaps  too  much.  My  friend 
Power's  career,  abounding  as  it  did  in 
striking  incidents,  and  all  the  light  and 
shadow  of  a  soldier's  life,  yet  not  bearing 
upon  any  of  the  characters  I  have  present- 
ed to  your  acquaintance,  except,  in  one  in- 
stance, of  that  only  shall  I  speak. 

*'  And  the  Senhora,  Fred,  how  goes  your 
fortune  in  that  quarter  ?  " 

"  Gloriously,  Charley  I  I  am  eveiy  day 
expecting  the  promotion  in  my  regiment 
which  is  to  make  her  mine." 

"You  have  heard  from  her  lately, 
then?" 

'*  Heard  from  her  I  Why,  man,  she  is 
in  Brussels." 

"In  Brussels?" 

**  To  be  sure.  Don  Emanuel  is  in  high 
favor  with  the  Duke,  and  is  now  Commis- 
sary-General with  the  army ;  and  the  Sen- 
hora is  the  belle  of  the  Rue  Boyale,  or,  at 
least,  it's  a  divided  sovereignty  between 
her  and  Lucy  Dashwood.  And  iiow,  Char- 
ley, let  me  ask,  what  of  her?  There- 
there,  don't  blushf  man ;  there  is  quite 
enough  moonlight  to  show  how  tender  you 
are  in  that  quarter." 

"  Once  for  all,  Fred,  pray  spare  me  on 
that  subject.  You  have  been  lar  too  for- 
tunate in  your  affaire  de  ccBur,  and  I  too 


much  the  reverse,  to  permit  much  sympa- 
thy between  us." 

"  Do  you  not  visit,  then  ?  or  is  it  a  cut 
between  you  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  met  her  since  the  night 
of  the  masquerade  of  the  Villa — at  least,  to 
speak  to — *^ 

"  Well,  I  must  confess,  you  seem  to  man- 
age your  own  affairs  much  worse  than  your 
friends' ;  not  but  that  in  so  doing  you  are 
exhibiting  a  very  Irish  feature  of  your 
character.  In  any  case,  you  will  come  to 
the  ball  ?  Inez  will  be  delighted  to  see 
you  ;  and  I  have  got  over  all  my  jealousy." 

"  What  ball  ?    I  never  heard  of  it." 

"  Never  heard  of  it !  Why,  the  Duchess 
of  Richmond's,  of  course.  Pooh,  pooh  I 
man ;  not  invited  ? — of  course  you  are 
invited  ;  the  staff  are  never  left  out  on  such 
occasions.  You  will  find  your  card  at  your 
hotel  on  your  return." 

"  In  an  V  case,  Fred — " 

"  I  shall  insist  upon  your  going.  I  have 
ho  arriere  pensSe  about  a  reconciliation 
with  the  Dashwoods  ;  no  subtle  scheme,  on 
my  honor  ;  but  simply  I  feel  that  you  will 
never  give  youi'seli  fair  chances  in  the 
world,  by  indulging  your  habit  of  shrink- 
ing from  every  embarrassment.  Don't  be 
offended,  boy ;  I  know  you  have  pluck 
enough  to  storm  a  battery ;  I  have  seen  you 
under  fire  before  now.  What  avails  your 
courage  in  the  field  if  you  have  not  pre- 
sence of  mind  in  the  drawing*room  ?  Be- 
sides, everything  else  out  of  the  question, 
it  is  a  breach  of  etiquette  toward  your  chief 
to  decline  such  an  invitation." 

"You  think  so?" 

"  Think  so  ? — no  ;  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  Then,  as  to  uniform,  Fred  ?" 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  easily  managed.  And, 
now  I  think  of  it,  they  have  sent  me  an 
unattached  uniform,  which  you  can  have ; 
but  remember,  my  boy,  if  I  put  you  in  my 
coat,  I  don't  want  you  to  stand  in  my 
shoes.  Don't  forget,  also,  that  I  am  your 
debtor  in  horse-flesh,  and  fortunately  able 
to  repay  you.  I  have  got  such  a  charger ; 
your  own  favorite  color,  dark  chestnut, 
and,  except  one  white  leg,  not  a  spot  about 
him ;  can  carry  sixteen  stone  over  a  five- 
foot  fence,  and  as  steady  as  a  rock  under 
fire." 

**  But,  Fred,  how  are  you — " 

'*  Oh,  never  mind  me ;  I  have  six  in  my 
stable,  and  intend  to  share  with  you.  The 
fact  is,  I  have  been  transferred  from  one 
staff  to  another  for  the  last  six  months, 
and  four  of  my  number  are  presents.  Is 
Mike  with  you  ?  Ah  !  glad  to  hear  it :  you 
will  never  get  on  without  that  fellow.  iJe- 
sides,  it  is  a  capital  thing  to  have  such  a 
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connecting  link  with  one's  nationality.  No 
fear  of  your  ever  forgetting  Ireland  with 
Mr.  Free  in  yonr  company.  You  are  not 
aware  that  we  liave  been  correBpondents  ? 
— a  fact,  I  assure  you.  Mike  wrote  me  two 
letters  ;  and  such  letters  they  were  1  The 
last  was  a  Jeremiad  over  your  decline  and 
fall,  with  a  very  ominous  picture  of  a  cer- 
tain Miss  Baby  J31ake.'' 

'*  Confound  the  rascal ! " 

"  By  Jove,  thongln  Charley,  you  were 
coming  it  rather  strong  with  Baby.  Inez 
saw  the  letter,  and  as  well  as  she  could  de- 
cipher Mike's  hieroglyphics,  saw  there  was 
something  in  it ;  but  the  name  Baby  puz- 
zled her  immensely,  aud  she  set  the  wnole 
thing  down  to  your  great  love  of  children. 
I  don't  think  that  Lucy  quite  agreed  with 

"Did  she  tell  it  to  Miss  Dash  wood?"  I 
inquired  with  fear  and  trembling. 

*'  Oh,  that  she  did  ;  in  fact,  Inez  never 
ceases  talking  of  you  to  Lucy.  But  come, 
lad,  don't  look  so  grave  ;  let's  have  another 
brush  with  the  enemy  ;  capture  a  battery 
of  their  guns  ;  carry  off  a  French  marshal 
or  two  ;  get  the  Bath  for  your  services,  and 
be  thanked  in  general  orders,  and  I  will 
wager  all  my  c/idteatix  en  Espagne  that 
everything  goes  well." 

Thus  chatting  away,  sometimes  over  the 
past,  of  our  former  friends  and  gay  com- 
panions, of  our  days  of  storm  and  sunshine ; 
sometimes  indulging  in  prospects  for  the 
future,  we  trotted  along,  and,  as  the  day 
was  breaking  mounted  the  ridge  of  low 
hills,  from  whence,  at  the  distance  of  a 
couple  of  leagues,  the  city  of  Brussels  came 
into  view. 


CHAPTER    CXVIIL 

THB  DUCH88S  OF  RICHMOND'S  BALL. 

Whetheb  wo  regard  the  illustrious  and 
distinguished  personages  who  thronged 
around,  or  we  tnink  of  the  portentous  mo- 
ment in  which  it  was  given,  the  Duchess 
of  Richmond's  ball,  on  the  night  of  the 
15th  of  June,  1815,  was  not  only  one  of  the 
most  memorable,  but,  in  its  interest,  the 
most  exciting  entertainment  that  the  me- 
mory of  any  one  now  living  can  compass. 

There  is  always  something  of  no  common 
interest  in  seeing  the  bronzed  and  war- 
worn soldier  mixmg  in  the  crowd  of  light- 
hearted  and  brilliant  beauty.  To  watch 
the  eye  whose  proud  glance  has  flashed  o'er 
the  mail-clad  squadrons,  now  bending 
meekly  beneath  the  look  of  some  timid  girl; 
to  hear  the  voice  that,  high  above  the  bat- 


tle or  the  breeze,  has  shouted  the  hoarse 
word  "  Charge  1 "  now  subdued  into  the 
low,  soft  murmur  of  flattery  or  compliment; 
this,  at  any  time,  is  a  picture  full  oi  its  own 
charm  ;  but  when  we  see  these  heroes  of  a 
hundred  fights  ;  when  we  look  upon  these 
hardy  veterans,  upon  whose  worn  brow  the 
whitened  locks  of  time  are  telling,  indulg- 
ing themselves  in  the  careless  gayety  of  a 
moment,  snatched,  as  it  were,  from  the 
arduous  career  of  their  existence,  while  the 
tramp  of  the  advancing  enemy  shakes  the 
very  soil  they  stand  on,  and  where  it  may 
be  doubted  whetlier  each  aide-de-camp  who 
enters  comes  a  new  votary  of  pleasure  or 
the  bearer  of  tidings  that  tno  troops  of  the 
foe  are  advancing,  and  already  the  work  of 
death  has  begun  ; — this  is,  indeed,  a  scene 
to  make  the  heart  throb,  and  the  pulse  beat 
high  ;  this  is  a  moment,  second  in  its  proud 
excitement  only  to  the  very  crash  and  din 
of  battle  itself ;  and  into  this  entrancing 
whirlwind  of  passion  and  of  pleasure,  of 
brilliant  beauty  and  ennobled  greatness  of 
all  that  is  lovely  in  woman,  and  all  that  is 
chivalrous  and  neroic  in  man,  I  brought  a 
heart  which,  young  in  years,  was  yet  tem- 
pered by  disappointment ;  still,  such  was 
the  fascination,  such  the  brilliancy  of  the 
spectacle,  that  scarcely  had  I  entered,  than 
I  felt  a  change  come  over  me — the  old 
spirit  of  my  boyish  ardor — that  high- 
wrought  entnusiasm  to  do  something — to 
be  something  which  men  may  speak  of— 
shot  suddenly  through  me,  and  I  felt  my 
cheek  tingle,  and  my  temples  throb,  as 
name  after  name  of  starred  and  titled  of- 
ficers were  announced,  to  think  that  to  me, 
also,  the  path  of  glorious  enterprise  was 
opening. 

**  Come  along,  come  along,"  said  Power, 
catching  me  by  the  arm,  **3'ou've  not  been 
presented  to  the  Duchess  ;  I  know  her,  I'll 
do  it  for  you— or  perhaps  it  is  better  Sir 
Thomas  ricton  should  ;  in  any  case, '//«' 
after  me,  for  the  dark-eyed  Senhora  is  sure- 
ly expecting  us.  There,  do  you  see  that 
aark,  iutelligent-looking  fellow  leaning 
over  the  end  of  the  sofa  ?  that  is  Alava ; 
and  there,  you  know  who  that  is,  that  htan 
ideal  of  a  hussar  ?  Look  how  jauntingi; 
he  carries  himself ;  see  the  careless  bat 
graceful  sling  with  which  he  edges  through 
the  crowd  ;  and  look  ! — mark  his  bow  5— 
did  you  see  that,  Charley  ? — did  you  catch 
the  quick  glance  he  shot  yonder,  and  the 
soft  smile  that  showed  his  white  teeth  ? 
Depend  upon  it,  boy,  some  fair  heart  is  not 
the  better  nor  the  easier  for  that  look-" 

"Who  is  it?"  said  I. 

"  Lord  Uxbridge,  to  be  sure  ;  the  hand- 
somest fellow  in  the  service :  and  there 
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goes  Yandelenr,  talking  with  Yiyian  ;  the 
other,  to  the  left,  is  Ponsonby/' 

"  But  stay,  Fred,  tell  me  who  that  is  ?" 
For  a  moment  or  two,  I  had  some  difficulty 
in  directing  his  attention  to  the  quarter  1 
desired.  The  individual  I  pointea  out  was 
somewhat  above  the  middle  size  ;  his  uni- 
form of  blue  and  gold,  though  singularly 
I>lain,  had  a  look  of  richness  about  it ;  be- 
sides that^  among  the  orders  which  covered 
his  breast,  he  wore  one  star  of  great  bril- 
liancy and  size.  This,  however,  was  his 
least  distinction  ;  for  although  surrounded 
on  every  side  by  those  who  might  be  deem- 
ed the  very  types  and  pictures  of  their  casi^ 
there  was  something  in  the  easy  but  up- 
right carriage  of  his  head,  the  intre|)id 
character  of  his  features,  the  bold  and  vig- 
orous flashing  of  his  deep  blue  eye,  that 
marked  him  as  no  common  man.  He  was 
talking  with  an  old  and  prosy-looking  per- 
sonage, in  civilian  dress  ;  ana  while  I  could 
detect  an  anxiety  to  get  free  from  a  tire- 
some companion,  there  was  an  air  of  defe- 
rential, and  even  kind  attention  in  his  man- 
ner, absolutely  captivating. 

^^  A  thorough  gentleman,  Fred,  whoever 
he  be,"  said  I. 

''I  should  think  so,'^  replied  Power, 
dryly,  "  and  as  our  countrymen  would  say, 
*  The  devil  thank  him  for  it  1'  That  is  the 
Prince  of  Orange ;  but  see,  look  at  him 
now,  his  features  have  learned  another 
fashion."  And  true  it  was  ;  with  a  smile 
of  the  most  winning  softness,  and  with  a 
voice,  whose  slightly  foreign  accent  took 
nothing  from  its  interest,  f  heard  him  en- 
gaging a  partner  for  a  waltz. 

There  was  a  flutter  of  excitement  in  the 
circle  as  the  lady  rose  to  take  his  arm,  and 
a  muttered  sound  of,  **  How  very  beauti- 
ful, quelle  est  belle  I  c^est  un  atigel"  on  all 
sides.  I  leaned  forward  to  catch  a  glance 
as  she  passed — ^it  was  Lucy  Dashwood. 
Beautiful  beyond  anything  I  had  ever  seen 
her,  her  lovely  features  lit  up  with  pleasure 
and  with  nride,  she  looked  in  every  way 
worthy  to  lean  upon  the  arm  of  royalty. 
The  graceful  majesty  of  her  walk,  the 
placid  loveliness  of  her  gentle  smile,  struck 
every  one  as  she  passea  on.  As  for  me, 
totally  forgetting  all  else,  not  seeing  or 
hearing  aught  around  me,  I  followed  her 
with  my  eye  until  she  was  lost  amongst  the 
crowd,  ana  then,  with  an  impulse  of  which 
I  was  not  master,  followed  in  her  steps. 

"This  way,  this  way,"  said  Power;  "I 
see  the  Sennora."  So  saying,  we  entered 
a  little  boudoir,  where  a  party  was  playing 
at  cards.  Leaning  on  the  back  of  a  chair, 
Inez  was  endeavoring,  with  that  mixture 
of  coquetry  and  half  malice  she  possessed. 


to  distract  the  attention  of  tne  player.  As 
Power  came  neai*,  she  scarcely  turned  her 
head  to  ^ive  him  a  kind  of  saucy  smile ; 
while,  seemg  me,  she  held  out  her  hand 
with  friendly  warmth,  and  seemed  quite 
happy  to  meet  me. 

"  Do,  pray,  take  her  away :  get  her  to 
dance,  to  eat  ice,  or  flirt  with  you,  for 
Heaven's  sake!"  said  the  half-laughing 
voice  of  her  victim.  **I  have  revoked 
twice,  and  misdealt  four  times,  since  she 
has  been  here.  Believe  me,  I  shall  take  it 
as  the  greatest  favor,  if  you  will — '* 

As  he  got  thus  far  ho  turned  round  to« 
ward  me,  and  I  perceived  it  was  Sir  George 
Dashwood.  The  meeting  was  as  awkward 
for  him  as  for  me ;  and,  while  a  deep  flush 
covered  my  face,  he  muttered  some  unin- 
telligible apology,  and  Inez  burst  into  a  fit 
of  laughter  at  the  ludricous  contretenipa 
of  our  situation. 

**  I  will  dance  with  you  now,  if  you  like," 
said  she,  '^  and  that  will  be  punishing  all 
three.    Eh ,  Master  Fred  ?  " 

So  saying,  she  took  my  arm  as  I  led  her 
toward  the  ball-room. 

**  And  so  you  really  are  not  friends  with 
the  Dashwoods  I  How  very  provoking, 
and  how  foolish,  too  1  But,  really.  Cheva- 
lier, I  must  say  you  treat  ladies  very  ill. 
I  don't  forget  your  conduct  to  me.  Dear 
me,  I  wish  we  could  move  forward,  there 
is  some  one  pushing  me  dreadfully  I " 

'*  Oct  on,  ma'am,  get  on  ! "  said  a  sharp, 
decided  voice  behind  me.  I  turned,  half 
smiling,  to  see  the  speaker.  It  was  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  himself,  who,  with  his 
eye  fixed  upon  some  person  at  a  distance, 
seemed  to  care  very  little  for  any  interven- 
ing obstruction.  As  I  made  way  for  him 
to  pass  between  us,  he  looked  hardly  at 
me,  while  he  said,  in  a  short,  auick  way, 

'*Know  your  face  very  well:  how  d'ye 
do?"  With  this  brief  recognition  ne 
passed  on,  leaving  me  to  console  Inez  for 
her  crushed  sleeve,  by  informing  her  who 
had  done  it. 

The  ball  was  now  at  its  height.  The 
waltzers  whirled  past  in  the  wild  excite- 
ment of  the  dance.  The  inspiriting  strains 
of  the  music,  the  sounds  of  laughter,  the 
din,  the  tumult,  all  made  up  that  strange 
medley  which,  reacting  upon  the  minds  of 
those  who  cause  it,  increases  the  feeling  of 
pleasurable  abandonment,  making  the  old 
leel  young,  and  the  young  intoxicated  with 
delight. 

As  the  Senhora  leaned  upon  roe,  fatigued 
with  waltzing,  I  was  endeavoring  to  sus- 
tain a  conversation  with  her;  while  my 
thoughts  were  wandering  with  my  eyes  to 
I  where  I  had  last  seen  Lucy  DashwoocL 
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*'  It  must  be  something  of  importance ; 
Tm  sure  it  is,"  said  she,  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  speeeh  of  which  I  had  not  heard  one 
word.     **Look  at  General  Picton's  face  I " 

**Very  pretty,  indeed,"  said  I;  "but 
the  hair  is  unbecoming,"  replying  to  some 
previous  observation  she  haci  made,  and 
still  lost  in  a  reverie.  A  hearty  burst  of 
laughter  was  her  answer,  as  she  gently 
shook  my  arm,  saying, 

"  You  really  are  too  bad  !  You  never 
listened  to  one  word  I've  been  telling  you, 
but  keep  continually  staring  with  your 
eyes  here  and  there,  turning  this  way,  and 
looking  that ;  and  the  dull  and  vacant  un- 
meaning smile ;  answering  at  random,  in 
the  most  provoking  manner.  There,  now, 
pray  pay  attention,  and  tell  me  what  that 
means."  As  she  said  this,  she  pointed 
with  her  fan  to  where  a  dragoon  officer,  in 
splashed  and  spattered  uniform,  was  stand- 
ing, talking  to  some  three  or  four  general 
officers.  "  But  here  comes  the  Duke  ;  it 
can't  be  anything  of  consequence." 

At  the  same  instant  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington passed  witli  the  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond on  his  arm. 

**  No,  Duchess ;  nothing  to  alarm  you. 
Did  you  say  ice  ?  " 

"There,  you  heard  that,  I  hope  ?"  said 
Inez  ;  "  there  is  nothing  to  alarm  us." 

**  Go  to  General  Picton  at  once;  but 
don't  let  it  be  remarked,"  said  an  officer, 
in  a  whisper,  as  he  passed  close  by  me. 

"Inez,  I  have  the  greatest  curiosity  to 
learn  what  that  new  arrival  has  to  say  for 
himself;  and,  if  you  will  permit  me.  Til 
leave  you  with  liiady  Gordon  for  one  mo- 
ment— " 

"Delighted,  of  all  things.  You  are, 
without  exception,  the  most  tiresome — 
Good-by." 

"  Sans  adiei("  said  I,  as  I  hurried 
through  the  crowd  toward  an  open  win- 
dow, on  the  balcony  outside  of  wnich  Sir 
Thomas  Picton  was  standing. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  O'Malley  !  have  you  a  pencil  ? 
There,  that'll  do.  Ride  down  to  Etterbeeck 
with  this  order  for  Godwin.  You  have 
heard  the  news,  I  suppose,  that  the  French 
arc  in  advance  ?  The  Seventy-ninth  will 
muster  in  the  Grande  Place.  The  Ninety- 
second  and  the  Twenty-eighth  along  the 
Park  and  the  Boulevard.  Napoleon  left 
Fresne  this  morning.  The  Prussians  have 
fallen  back.  Ziethen  has  been  beaten.  We 
march  at  once." 

"  To-morrow,  sir  ?" 

"No,  sir;  to-night.  There!  don't  de- 
lay. But,  above  all,  let  everything  be  done 
quietly  and  noiselessly.  The  Duke  will 
remain  here  for  an  hour  longer,  to  prevent 


suspicion.    When   youVe  executed   your 
orders,  come  back  here.*^ 

I  mounted  the  first  horse  T  could  find  at 
the  door^  and  galloped  with  top  speed  over 
the  heavy  causeway  to  Etterbeeck.  In  two 
minutes  the  drum  beat  ta  aniia»  and  the 
men  were  mustering  as  I  left.  Tbeoce  I 
hastened  to  the  barracks  of  the  Highland 
brigade  and  the  28th  Regiment ;  and,  be- 
fore half  an  hour,  was  back  in  the  ball- 
room, where,  from  the  din  and  tumult,  I 
guessed  the  scene  of  pleasure  and  dissipa- 
tion continued  unabated.  As  I  humed 
up  the  staircase,  a  throng  of  persons  were 
coming  down,  and  I  was  obliged  to  step 
aside  to  let  them  pass. 

"  Ah  1  come  here,  pray,"  said  Picton, 
who,  with  a  lady,  cloaked  and  hooded, 
leaning  upon  his  arm,  was  stru^ling  to 
make  way  through  the  crowd.  "The  very 
man  ! " 

"Will  you  excuse  me,  if  I  commit  you 
to  the  care  of  my  aide-de-camp,  who  will 
see  you  to  your  carriage  ?  The  Duke  has 
just  desired  to  see  me.  This  he  said  in  a 
hurried  and  excited  tone ;  and  the  same 
moment  beckoned  to  me  to  take  the  lady's 
arm. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  I  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  spot,  and  had  only  time  to 
ask  whose  carriage  I  should  call  for,  ere  we 
arrived  in  the  hall. 

"  Sir  George  Dashwood's,"  said  a  low, 
soft  voice,  whose  accents  sank  into  my  very 
heart.  Heaven  I  it  was  Lucy  herself ;  it 
was  her  arm  that  leaned  on  mine,  her  locks 
that  fiuttered  beside  me,  her  hand  that 
hung  so  near,  and  yet  I  could  not  speak. 
I  tried  one  word  ;  but  a  choking  feeling  in 
my  throat  prevented  utterance,  and  already 
we  were  upon  the  door-steps. 

"  Sir  George  Dash  wood's  carriage,"  shout- 
ed the  footman,  and  the  announcement 
was  repeated  by  the  porter.  The  steps 
were  hurried  down  ;  the  footman  stood, 
door  in  hand  ;  and  I  led  her  forward,  mate 
and  trembling.  Did  she  know  me?  I 
assisted  her  as  she  stepped  in  ;  her  hand 
touched  mine  :  it  was  the  work  of  a  sec- 
ond ;  to  me  it  was  the  bliss  of  years.  She 
leaned  a  little  forward,  and,  as  the  servant 
put  up  the  steps,  said,  in  her  soft,  sweet 
tone,  "  Thank  you,  sir.    Good-night" 

I  felt  my  shoulder  touched  by  some  one, 
who,  it  appeared,  was  standing  close  to  me 
for  some  seconds  ;  but  so  occupied  was  I 
in  gazing  at  her,  that  ^^id  no  attention 
to  the  circumstance.  Tne  carriage  drove 
away,  and  disappeared  in  the  thick  dark- 
ness of  a  starless  night  I  turned  to  re- 
enter the  house,  and,  as  I  did  so,  the  night 
lamp  of  the  hall  fell  upon  the  features  of 
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the  man  beside  me,  and  sbowed  me  the 
pale  and  corpse-like  face  of  Fred  Ham- 
mersley.  His  eye  was  bent  upon  me  with 
an  ejEpression  of  fierce  and  fiery  passion,  in 
which  the  sadness  of  long  anffcring  also 
mingled.  His  bloodless  lips  parted,  moved 
a»  raoBi^  speaking,  while^  ^et  no  sound 
issued  ;  and  his  nt^ril,  dilating  and  con- 
tracting by  tarns,  seemed  to  denote  some 
deep  and  hidden  emotion  that  worked 
within  him. 

"  Hammer8ley>''  said  I,  holding  out  my 
hand  toward  him.  '*  Hammersley,  do  not 
always  mistake  me.'^ 

He  shook  his  head  mournfully  as  it  fell 
forward  upon  his  breast ;  and,  coyering  his 
apm,moTea  slowly  away  without  speaking. 

General  Picton's  voice,  as  he  descended 
the  stairs,  accompanied  by  Generals  Van- 
deleur  and  Vivian,  aroused  me  at  once,  and 
I  hurried  toward  him. 

"  Now,  sir  ;  to  horse.  The  troops  will 
defile  by  the  Namur  gate;  and  meet  me 
there  in  an  hour.  Meanwhile  tell  Colonel 
Cameron  that  he  must  march  with  the 
light  companies  of  his  own  and  the  Ninety- 
second  at  once." 

"I  say,  Picton,  they'll  say  we  were 
taken  by  surprise  in  England ;  won't 
they?"  said  a  sharp,  strong  voice,  in  a 
half-laughing  tone,  from  behmd. 

"No,  your  Grace,"  said  Sir  Thomas, 
bowing  slightly  ;  "  they'll  scarcely  do  so, 
when  they  hear  the  time  we  took  to  get 
under  arms." 

I  heard  no  more ;  but,  throwing  myself 
into  the  saddle  of  my  troop-horse,  once 
more  rode  back  to  the  Belle  V ue,  to  make 
ready  for  the  road. 

The  thin  pale  crescent  of  a  new  moon, 
across  which  masses  of  dark  and  inky 
clouds  were  hurrying,  tipped  with  its  faint 
and  sickly  light  the  tall  minarets  of  the 
H6tel  do  Ville,  as  I  rode  into  the  "  Grande 
Place."  Although  midnight,  the  streets 
were  as  crowded  as  at  noonday ;  horsey  foot, 
and  dragoons  passing  and  hurrying  hither ; 
the  wild  pibroch  of  the  Highlander ;  the 
mellow  bugle  of  the  Seventy-first ;  the 
hoarse  trumpet  of  the  cavalry  ;  the  inces- 
sant roll  of  the  drum,  mingled  their 
sounds  with  the  tide  of  human  voices,  in 
which  every  accent  was  heard,  from  the 
reckless  cheer  of  anticipated  victory,  to  the 
heart-piercing  shriek  of  woman's  agony. 
Lights  gleamed^  from  every  window  ;  from 
the  doors  of  almost  every  house  poured 
forth  a  crowd  of  soldiers  and  townsfolk. 
The  sergeants  on  one  side  might  be  seen 
telling  off  their  men,  their  cool  and  steady 
countenances  evidencing  no  semblance  of 
emotion ;  while  near  them,  some  young 


ensign,  whose  beardless  cheek  and  vacant 
smile  bespoke  the  mere  boy,  looked  on, 
with  mingled  pride  and  wonder,  at  the 
wild  scene  before  him.  Every  now  and 
then  some  general  officer,  witn  hia  stufl^ 
came  cantering  past ;  a»d,  aft  the  efforts  to 
master  and  rorm  the  troops  grew  more 

Sressing,  I  eonld  mark  how  soon  we  were 
estined  to  meet  the  enemy. 
There  are  few  finer  monuments  of  the 
architecture  of  the  middle  ages  than  the 
Grande  Place  of  Brussels:  the  rich  facade  of 
the  Hotel  de  Yille,  with  its  long  colonnade 
of  ^aceful  arches,  upon  every  keystone  oi 
which  some  grim,  grotesque  head  is  peer-* 
ing ;  the  massive  cornices ;  the  heavy  cor* 
bels  carved  into  ten  thousand  strange  and 
uncouth  fancies  ;  but,  finer  than  all,  the 
taper  and  stately  spire,  fretted  and  per^ 
forated  like  some  piece  of  silver  filagree, 
stretches  upward  toward  the  sky,  its  airy 
pinnacle  growing  finer  and  more  beautiful 
as  it  nears  the  stars  it  points  to.  How 
full  of  historic  associations  is  every  dark 
embrasure,  every  narrow  casement  Ground  I 
Here  may  have  stood  the  ^at  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth,  meditating  upon  that 

freatness  he  was  about  to  forego  forever ; 
ere,  from  this  tall  window,  may  have 
looked  the  sad  and  sickly  features  of 
Jeanne  Laffolle,  as,  with  wandering  eye 
and  idiot  smile,  she  gazed  upon  the  gor- 
geous procession  beneath.  There  is  not  a 
stone  that  has  not  echoed  to  the  tread  of 
haughty  prince  or  bold  baron ;  yet  never, 
in  the  palmiest  days  of  ancient  chivalry, 
did  those  proud  dwellings  of  the  great  of 
old  look  out  upon  a  braver  and  more  vaU* 
ant  host  than  now  thronged  beneath  their 
shadow.  It  was  indeed  a  splendid  sight, 
where  the  bright  gleams  of  torch  and  Jan* 
tern  threw  the  red  light  around,  to  watch 
the  measured  tread  and  steady  tramp  of 
the  Highland  regiments  as  they  defiled  in- 
to the  open  space  ;  each  footstep,  as  it  met 
the  ground,  seeming,  in  its  proud  and  firm 
tread,  to  move  in  more  than  sympathy 
with  the  wild  notes  of  their  native  moun*" 
tains;  silent  and  still  they  moved  along; 
no  voice  spoke  within  their  ranks,  save 
that  of  some  command  to  ^'  Close  up — take 
ground — to  the  right — rear  rank — close 
order. "  Except  such  brief  words  as  these, 
or  the  low  muttered  praise  of  some  veteran 
general  as  he  rode  down  the  line,  all  was 
orderly  and  steady  as  on  a  narade.  Mean- 
while, from  an  angle  of  the  square,  the 
band  of  an  approaching  regiment  was 
heard  ;  and  to  the  inspiriting  quickness  of 
"  The  Young  May  Moon,  the  gallant 
Twenty-eighth  came  forward,  and  took  up 
their  ground  opposite  to  the  Highlanders. 
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The  deep  bell  of  the  H6fcel  de  Ville  tolled 
one.  The  solemn  sound  rang  out  and  died 
away  in  ntiany  an  echo,  leaving  upon  the 
heart  a  sense  of  some  unknown  depression; 
and  there  was  something  like  a  Knell  in 
the  deep  cadence  of  its  bay;  and  over 
many  a  cheek  a  rapid  trace  of  gloomy 
thought  now  passed ;  and  true — too  true, 
alas  ! — how  many  now  listened  for  the  last 
time  I 

"March  !  march  1 "  passed  from  front  to 
rear ;  and,  as  the  bands  burst  forth  again 
in  streams  of  spirit-stirring  harmony,  the 
Seventy-ninth  moved  on ;  the  Twenty- 
eighth  followed ;  and  as  they  debouched 
from  the  "Place"  the  Seventy-first  and 
the  Ninety-second  succeeded  them.  Like 
wave  after  wave,  the  tide  of  armed  men 
pressed  on,  and  mounted  the  steep  and 
narrow  street  toward  the  upuer  town  of 
Brussels.  Here  Pack's  brigade  was  form- 
ing in  the  Place  Royale ;  and  a  crowd  of 
staff  officers  dictating  orders,  and  writing 
hurriedly  on  the  drum-heads,  were  also 
seen.  A  troop  of  dragoons  stood  beside 
their  horses  at  the  door  of  the  Belle  Vue, 
and  several  grooms  with  led  horses  walked 
to  and  fro. 

"Ride  forward,  sir,  to  the  Bois  de 
Cambre,"  said  Picton,  "and  pivot  the 
troops  on  the  road  to  Mont  St.  Jean.  You 
will  then  wait  for  my  coming  up,  or  fur- 
ther orders." 

This  command,  which  was  given  to  me, 
I  hastened  to  obey ;  and  with  difficulty 
forcing  ray  way  through  the  opposing 
crowd,  at  length  reached  the  Namur  gate. 
Here  I  found  a  detachment  of  the  Guards, 
who  as  yet  had  got  no  orders  to  march, 
and  were  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  the 
forward  movement.  Ten  minutes'  riding 
brought  me  to  the  angle  of  the  wood, 
whence  I  wrote  a  few  lines  to  my  host  of 
the  Belle  Vue,  desiring  him  to  send  Mike 
after  me  with  my  horses  and  my  kit.  The 
night  was  cold,  dark,  and  threatening  :  the 
wind  howled  with  a  low  and  wailing  cry 
through  the  dark  pine- trees ;  and  as  I 
stood  alone  and  in  solitude,  I  had  time  to 
think  of  the  eventful  hours  before  me,  and 
of  that  field  which  ere  long  was  to  witness 
the  triumph  or  the  downfall  of  my 
country's  arms.  The  road  which  lea 
through  the  forest  of  Soignies  caught  an 
additional  gloom  from  the  dark,  dense 
woods  around.  The  faint  moon  only 
showed  at  intervals  ;  and  a  lowering  sky, 
without  a  single  star,  stretched  above  us. 
It  was  an  awful  and  a  solemn  thing  to  hear 
the  deep  and  thundering  roll  of  that 
mighty  column,  awakening  the  echoes  of 
the  silent  forest  as  they  went    So  hurried 


was  the  movement,  that  we  had  scarcely 
any  artillery,  and  that  of  the  lightest 
caliber ;  but  the  clash  and  clank  of  the 
cavalry,  the  heavy  monotonous  tramp  of 
infantry,  were  there ;  and  as  division 
followed  after  division,  staff  officers  rode 
hurriedly  to  and  fro,  pressing  the  eager 
troops  still  on. 

"  Move  up  there.  Ninety-fifth.  Ah  I 
Forty-secona,  we've  work  before  us  I "  said 
Picton,  as  he  rode  up  to  the  head  of  his 
brigade.  The  air  of  depression  which 
usually  sat  upon  his  careworn  features  now 
changed  for  a  light  and  laughing  look, 
while  his  voice  was  softened  and  subdued 
into  a  low  and  pleasing  tone.  Although  it 
was  midsummer,  the  roads  were' heavy  and 
deep  with  mud.  For  some  weeks  pre- 
viously the  weather  had  been  rainy :  and 
this,  added  to  the  haste  and  discomfort  of 
the  night  march,  considerably  increased 
the  fatigue  of  the  troops.  Notwithstand- 
ing thes^  disadvantages,  not  a  murmur 
nor  complaint  was  heard  on  any  side. 

"  I'm  unco  glad  to  get  a  blink  o'  them, 
onyhow,"  said  a  tall,  raw-boned  sergeant, 
who  marched  beside  me. 

"  Faith,  and  maybe  you  won't  be  over- 
pleased  at  the  expression  of  their  faces, 
when  you  see  them,"  said  Mike,  whose  sat- 
isfaction at  the  prospect  before  him  was 
still  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  amid  the 
thousands  there. 

The  day  was  slowly  breaking,  as  a  Prus- 
sian officer,  splashed  and  covered  with 
foam,  came  galloping  up  at  full  speed  past 
us.  While  1  was  yet  conjecturing  what 
might  be  the  intelligence  be  brought, 
Power  rode  up  to  my  side. 

"We're  in  for  it,  Charley,"  said  he. 
**The  whole  French  army  are  in  march; 
and  Blucber's  aide-de-camp,  who  has  ar- 
rived, gives  the  number  at  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men.  The  Prussians 
are  drawn  up  between  Saint  Amand  and 
Sombref,  ana  the  Nassau  and  Dutch  troop 
are  at  Quatre  Bras,  both  expecting  to  ue 
attacked." 

"  Quatre  Bras  was  the  original  rallying 
spot  for  our  troops,  was  it  not  ?"  saidl. 

"  Yes,  yes.  It  is  that  we're  now  march- 
ing upon  ;  but  our  Prussian  friend  seems 
to  think  we  shall  arrive  too  late.  Strong 
French  corps  are  already  at  Fresnes,  under 
the  command,  it  is  said,  of  Marshal  Ney.'^ 

The  great  object  of  the  British  Com- 
mander-in-Chief was  to  aVrive  at  Quatre 
Bras  in  sufficient  time  to  effect  his  junc- 
tion with  Blucher  ^before  a  battle  should 
be  fought.  To  effect  this  no  exertion  was 
spared :  efforts  almost  superhuman  were 
made  ;  for,  howev^  prepared  for  a  forward 
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moTemeuty  it  was  impossible  to  have  an- 
ticipated anything  until  the  intentions  of 
Napoleon  became  clearly  manifest  While 
Niyelles  and  Charleroi  were  exposed  to  him 
on  one  side,  Namnr  lay  open  on  the  other  ; 
and  he  coald  either  march  upon  Brassels, 
by  Mons  or  Halle,  or,  as  he  sabseqnently 
attempted,  by  Qnatre  Bras  and  Waterloo. 
No  sooner,  however,  were  his  intentions 
unmasked,  and  the  lino  of  his  operations 
manifested,  than  Lord  Wellington,  with 
an  energy  eqtial  to  the  mighty  occasion 
that  demanded  it,  poured  down  with*  the 
whole  force  under  nis  command  to  meet 
him. 

The  march  was  a  most  distressing  one  : 
npward  of  three-and^twenty  miles,  with 
deep  and  cut-up  roads^  in  liot,  oppressive 
weather,  in  a  country  almost  destitute  of 
water.  Still  the  troops  pressed  forward, 
and  by  noon  came  within  hearing  of  the 
heavy  cannonade  in  front,  which  indicated 
the  situation  of  tlie  battle.  From  this 
time  aide-de-camp  followed  aide-de-camp 
in  quick  succession,  who,  from  their  scared 
looks  and  hurried  gestures,  semned  to  bode 
but  ill  fortune  to  the  cause  we  cared  for. 
What  the  precise  situation  of  the  rival 
armies  mignt  be  we  knew  not ;  but  we 
heard  the  French  wore  in  overwhelming 
numbers ;  that  the  Dutch  troops  had  aban« 
doned  their  position;  the  Hanoverians  being 
driven  back,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick — ^the 
brave  sovereim  of  a  gallant  people — fell 
charging  at  the  head  of  his  black  nussars* 
From  one  phrase  which  constantly  met 
our  ears,  it  seemed  that  the  Bois  de  Bossu 
was  the  key  of  the  position*  This  had 
been  won  and  lost  repeatedly  by  both  sides ; 
and  as  we  neared  the  battle-field  a  dispatch 
hnrriodly  announced  to  Pictoii  the  impor* 
tance  of  at  once  recovering  this  contested 
point.  The  Ninety-fifth  were  ordered  up 
to  the  attack.  Scarcely  was  the  word  giv-* 
cu,  when  fatigue,  thirst,  and  exhaustion 
were  forgotten  :  with  one  oheer  the  gallant 
regiment  formed  into  lino,  and  advanced 
upon  the  wood.  Heanwhile,  the  Highland 
brigade  moved  down  toward  the  right ;  the 
Boyals  and  the  Twenty^-eighth  debouched 
upon  the  left  of  the  road  ;  and  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  after  our  arrival  our  whole 
force  was  in  action. 

There  is  something  appalling,  to  the 
bravest  army,  in  coming  up  to  battle  at 
the  time  that  an  overwhelming  and  con- 
quering foe  are  carrying  victory  trium* 
phantly  before  them :  such  was  our  posi- 
tion at  Quatro  Bras.  Bravely  and  glori- 
ously as  the  forces  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
fought,  the  davy  however,  was  not  theirs. 
The  Bcis  de  Bossu,  which  opened  to  the 
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enemy-  the  road  to  Bmssels^  was  held  by 
their  tirailleurs ;  the  valley  to  the  righit 
was  rode  over  by  tkeir  mounted  squadrons, 
who  with  lance  aaid  sabre  carried  all  before 
them ;  their  dark  columns  pressed  steadily 
on ;  and  a  deathTdealing  artillery  swept 
the  allied  i^anks  from  flank  to  flank.  Such 
was  the  field  when  the  British  arrived,  and, 
throwing  themselves  into  squares,  onposed 
their  unaided  f oroe  to  the  dreadful  charges 
of  the  enemy.  The  batteries  showered 
down  their  storms  of  grape ;  Milhaud's 
heavy  dragoons,  assisted  by  crowds  of  lan- 
cers, rushed  upon  the  squares,  but  they 
stood  unbroken  and  undaunted,  as  some- 
times upon  three  sides  of  their  position  the 
infuriated  horsemen  of  the  enemy  came 
down.  Once,  and  onee  only,  were  the 
French  successful ;  the  43d,  who  were 
stationed  amid  tall  corn-fields,  were  sur- 
rounded with  cavalry  before  they  knew  it. 
The  word  was  given  to  form  square ;  the 
Lancers  were  already  among  tliem,  and, 
fighting  back  to  back,  the  gallant  High- 
landers met  the  foe.  Fresh  numbers  poured 
down  npon  them,  and  already  half  the  regi- 
ment was  disabled  and  their  colonel  killed^ 
These  brave  fellows  were  rescued  by  the 
44th,  who,  throwing  in  a  withering  volley, 
fixed  bayonets  and  charged.  Meanwhile^ 
the  95th  had  won  and  lost  the  wood,  which, 
now  in  the  possession  Qi  the  French  tirail- 
leurs, threatened  to  turn  the  left  of  our 
position.  It  was  at  this  time  that  a  bodv 
of  cavali7  were  seen  standing  to  the  left 
of  the  Enghiea  road,  as  ii  in  observation. 
An  officer  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre,  re* 
turned  with  the  intelligence  that  they 
were  British  troops,  for  he  had  seen  their 
red  uniforms, 

**  I  can't  think  it,  sir, "  said  Picton.  "  It 
is  hardly  possible  that  any  regiment  from 
Enghien  could  have  arrived  already.  Bide 
forward,  O'Malley,  and,  if  they  be  our  fel- 
lows, let  them  carry  that  height  yonder ; 
there  are  two  guns  thei-e  ontting  the  92d 
to  pieces." 

I  put  spurs  to  my  horse,  cleared  the  road 
at  once,  and  dashing  across  the  open  space 
to  the  left  of  the  wood,  rode  on  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  horsemen.  When  I  came 
within  the  distance  of  three  hundred  yards 
I  examined  them  witli  my  glass,  and  could 
plainly  detect  the  scarlet  coats  and  bright 
helmets.  '*  Ha,"  ttiought  I,  "  the  1st  Pra- 
goon  Guards,  no  doubt."  Muttering  to 
myself  thus  much,  I  galloped  straight  on ; 
and  waving  niy  hand  as  1  came  near,  an- 
nounced that  I  waa  the  bearer  of  an  order. 
Scarcely  had  I  done  so,  when  four  horse- 
men>  clashing  spurs  into  their  steeds,, 
plunged  hastily  out  from  the  linc^  and, 
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before  I  could  speak,  surrounded  me ; 
while  the  foremost  called  out,  as  he  flour- 
ished his  sabre  above  his  head,  '* Rendez- 
vous I "  At  the  same  moment  I  was  seized 
on  each  side,  and  led  back  a  captive  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

''We  guess  your  mistake,  Capitaine," 
said  the  French  officer  before  whom  I  was 
brought  *'  We  are  the  regiment  of  Berg, 
and  our  scarlet  uniform  cost  us  dearly 
enough  yesterday." 

This  allusion,  I  afterward  learnt,  was  in 
reference  to  a  charge  b^  a  cuirassier  regi- 
menty  which,  in  mistaking  them  for  Eng- 
lish, poured  a  volley  into  them,  and  kill^ 
and  wounded  about  twenty  of  their  num- 
ber. 


CHAPTER  CXIX. 


QUATRB  BRAS. 


Those  who  have  visited  the  field  of  Qua- 
tre  Bras  will  remember  that  on  the  left  of 
the  high-road,  and  nearly  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Bois  de  Bossu,  stands  a  large  Flem- 
ish farm-house,  whose  high,  pitched  roof, 
pointed  gables,  and  quaint,  old-fashioned 
chimneys,  remind  one  of  the  architecture 
so  frequently  seen  in  Teniers^s  pictures. 
The  house,  which,  with  its  dependencies  of 
stables,  granaries,  and  out-houses,  resem- 
bles a  little  village,  is  surrounded  by  a 
large,  straggling  orchard  of  aged  fruit- 
trees,  through  which  the  approach  from 
the  high-road  leads.  The  interior  of  this 
quaint  dwelling,  like  all  those  of  its  class, 
is  only  remarkable  for  a  succession  of 
small,  dark,  low-ceiled  rooms,  leading  one 
into  another ;  their  gloomy  aspect  increased 
by  the  dark  oak  furniture,  the  heavy  armo- 
ries, and  old-fashioned  presses,  carved  in 
the  grotesque  taste  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  Those  who  visit  it 
now  may  mark  the  trace  of  cannon-shot 
here  and  there  through  the  building  ;  more 
than  one  deep  crack  will  attest  the  force  of 
the  dread  artillery.  Still  the  traveler  will 
feel  struck  with  the  rural  peace  and  quie- 
tude of  the  scene  :  the  speckled  oxen  that 
stand  lowing  in  the  deep  meadows ;  the 
splash  of  the  silvery  trout  as  he  sports  in 
the  bright  stream  that  ripples  along  over 
its  gravelly  bed  :  the  cawing  of  the  old 
rooks  in  the  tall  beech-trees ;  but,  more 
than  all,  the  happy  laugh  of  children — 
speak  of  the  spot  as  one  of  retired  and 
tranquil  beauty ;  yet,  when  my  eyes  oped 
upon  it  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of 
June,  the  scene  presented  features  of  a 
widely  different  interest.     The  day  was 


breaking  as  the  deep,  full  fiound  of  the 
French  Dugles  announced  the  riveiL  Fo^ 
getfnl  of  where  I  was,  I  sprang  from  my 
bed  and  rushed  to  the  winaow ;  the  pros- 
pect before  me  at  once  recalled  me  to  my 
recollection,  and  I  remembered  that  I  was 
a  prisoner.  The  exciting  events  around 
left  me  but  little  time  and  as  little  inclina- 
tion to  think  over  my  old  misfortunes; 
and  I  watched,  with  all  the  interest  of  a 
soldier,  the  movement  of  the  French  troops 
in  the  orchard  beneath.  A  squadron  of 
dragoons,  who  seemed  to  have  passed  the 
night  beside  their  horses,  lay  stretched  or 
seated  in  all  the  picturesque  groupings  of  a 
bivouac :  some,  already  up  and  stirring ; 
others,  leaned  half  listlessly  upon  their  el- 
bows, and  looked  about  as  if  unwilling  to 
believe  the  night  was  over ;  and  some, 
stretched  in  deep  slumber,  woke  not  with 
the  noise  and  tumult  around  them.  The 
room  in  whioh  I  was  confined  looked  ont 
upon  the  road  to  Gharleroi ;  I  could  there- 
fore see  the  British  troops ;  and  as  the 
French  army  had  fallen  back  during  the 
night,  only  an  advance  guard  maintaining 
the  position,  I  was  left  to  my  unaided  con- 
jectures as  to  the  fortune  of  the  preceding 
day  of  battle.  What  a  period  of  anxiety 
and  agitation  was  that  morning  to  me; 
what  would  I  not  have  given  to  learn  the 
result  of  the  action  since  the  moment  of 
my  capture  I  Stubborn  as  our  resistance 
had  been,  we  were  evidently  setting  the 
worst  of  it ;  and,  if  the  Gnaras  had  not  ar- 
rived in  time,  I  knew  we  must  have  been 
beaten. 

I  walked  up  and  down  my  narrow  room, 
tortured  and  agonized  by  my  doubts,  now 
stopping  to  reason  over  the  possibilities  of 
success,  now  looking  from  the  window  to 
try  if,  in  the  gesture  and  bearing  of  thoee 
without,  I  could  coniecture  anything  that 
passed.  Too  well  I  knew  the  vaunting 
character  of  the  French  soldier,  in  defeat 
as  in  victory,  to  put  much  confidence  in 
their  bearing.  While,  however,  I  watched 
them  with  an  ea|^r  eye,  I  heaj^  the  tramp 
of  horsemen  coming  along  the  paved  cause- 
way. From  the  moment  my  ear  caught 
the  sound  to  that  of  their  arrival  at  the 
gate  of  the  orchard,  but  few  minutes 
elapsed ;  their  pace  was  indeed  a  severe 
one,  and,  as  they  galloped  through  the 
narrow  path  that  led  to  the  farm-nouse, 
they  never  drew  rein  till  they  reached  the 

Sorch.  The  party  consisted  of  about  a 
ozen  persons,  whose  plumed  hats  bespoke 
them  staff  officers ;  out  their  uniforms 
were  concealed  beneath  their  great-coats. 
As  they  came  along  the  picket  sprang  to 
their  feet,  and  the  guard   at   Uie  door 
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beneatli  presented  arms:  this  left  &o 
doubt  npon  my  mind  that  some  officer  of 
rank  was  among  them,  and,  as  I  knew  that 
Ney  himself  commanded  on  the  preceding 
day,  I  thought  it  might  be  he.  The  sound 
of  voices  l^neath  informed  me  that  the 
party  occupied  the  room  under  that  in 
which  I  was ;  and,  although  I  listened  at* 
tentively,  I  could  hear  nothing  but  the 
confused  murmur  of  persons  oonyersing 
together  without  detecting  e?en  a  word. 
My  thoughts  now  fiell  into  another  chan* 
net,  and,  as  I  ruminated  over  my  old  posi- 
tion, I  beard  the  noise  of  the  sentry  at  my 
door  as  he  brought  his  musket  to  the 
shoulder,  and  the  next  moment  an  officer 
in  the  uniform  of  the  Chasseurs  of  the 
Ouard  entered.  Bowin?  politely  as  he  ad* 
vanced  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  he  ad- 
dressed me  thus : 

"You  speak  French,  sir?"  and,  as  I 
replied  in  tne  affirmative,  continued : 

*'Will  yon  then  have  the  goodness  to 
follow  me  this  wa^  P  " 

Although  burning  with  anxiety  to  learn 
what  had  taken  place,  vet  somehow  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  ask  the  question.  A 
secret  pride  mingled  with  my  fear  that  all 
had  not  gone  well  with  us,  and  I  durst  not 
expose  myself  to  hear  of  our  defeat  from  the 
lips  of  an  enemy.  I  had  barely  time  to  ask 
into  whose  presence  I  was  about  to  be 
ushered,  when,  with  a  slight  smile  of  a 
strange  meaning,  he  opened  the  door  and 
introduced  me  into  the  saloon.  Although 
I  had  seen  at  least  twelve  or  fourteen 
horsemen  arrive,  there  were  but  three  per- 
sons in  the  room  as  I  entered.  One  of 
these,  who  sat  writing  at  a  small  table  near 
the  window,  never  lilted  his  head  on  my 
entrance,  but  continued  assiduoasly  his 
occupation.  Another,  a  tall,  fine-looking 
man  of  some  sixty  years  or  upward,  whose 
high,  bald  forehead  and  drooping  mous- 
tache, white  as  snow,  looked  in  every  way 
the  old  soldier  of  the  empire,  stood  leaning 
upon  his  sabre ;  while  the  third,  whose 
stature,  somewhat  below  the  middle  size, 
was  yet  cast  in  a  strong  and  muscular 
mold,  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire, 
holding  on  his  arms  the  skirts  of  a  gray 
surtout  which  he  wore  over  his  uniform  ; 
his  legs  were  cased  in  the  tall  hotteH  A  Ficur 
yire  worn  by  the  chasseur  d  cheval,  and  on 
nis  head  a  low  cocked  hat,  without  plume 
or  feather,  completed  his  costume.  There 
was  something  which,  at  the  very  moment 
of  my  entrance,  struck  me  as  uncommon 
in  his  air  and  bearing,  so  much  so  that 
when  my  eyes  had  once  rested  on  his  pale 
but  placid  countenance,  his  r^ular,  hand- 
some,  but   somewhat  stem  features,   I 


totally  forgot  the  presence  of  the  others 

and  looked  only  at  him. 
"  What's  your  rank,  sir  ?  '*  said  he,  hur^ 

riedly,   and  with  a  tone  which  bespoke 

command. 
"  I  have  none  at  present,  save — ^^ 
"  Why  do  you  wear  your  epaulettes  then, 

sir  ?"  said  he  harshly,  while  from  his  im- 

Ktient  look  and  hurried  gesture  I  sqw  that 
put  no  faith  in  my  reply. 

*^  I  am  an  aide-de-camp  to  General  Pic- 
ton,  but  without  regimental  rank." 

"  What  was  the  British  force  under  arms 
yesterday  ?  " 

**  I  do  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  give 
you  any  information  as  to  the  number  or 
the  movements  of  our  army." 

^  Diantre  !  Dicmtre  !  "  said  he,  slapping 
his  boot  with  his  horsewhip,  '^dp  you 
know  what  youVe  been  saying  there,  eh  ? 
Oambronne,  you  heard  him,  did  you  ?" 

'*  Yes,  sire,  and  if  your  Majesty  would 

Eermit  me  to  deal  with  him,  I  would  have 
is  information,  if  he  possess  any,  and 
that  ere  long,  too." 

"  Eh,  gaillardy^'  said  he,  laughing,  as  he 
pinched  the  old  generaFs  ear  in  ^est,  "  I 
believe  you,  with  all  my  heart." 

The  full  truth  flashed  upon  my  mind. 
1  was  in  presence  of  the  Emperor  himself. 
As,  however,  up  to  this  moment,  I  was 
unconscious  of  his  presence,  I  resolved  now 
to  affect  ignorance  of  it  throughout 

''Had  you  dispatches,  sir?"  said  he, 
turning  toward  me  with  a  look  of  stem 
seprerity.  "Were  any  dispatches  found 
upon  him  when  he  waa  taken  P  "  This  lat- 
t^  question,  was  directed  to  the  aide-de- 
camp  who  introduced  me,  and  who  still  re- 
mained at  the  door. 

**  No,  sire,  nothing  was  found  upon  him 
except  this  locket." 

As  he  said  these  words  he  placed  in  TSsr 

Eoleou's  hands  the  keepsake  which  St.  Croix 
ad  left  with  me  years  before  in  Spain,  and 
which,  as  the  reaaer  may  remember,  was  a 
miniature  of  the  Enopress  Josephine. 

The  moment  the  Emperor  threw  his  eyes 
upon  it,  the  flush  which  excitement  had 
called  into  his  cheek  disappeared  at  once  : 
he  became  pale  as  death,  his  very  lips  as 
bloodless  as  nis  wan  cheek, 

*^  Leave  me,  Lefebvre  ;  leave  me,  Oam- 
bronne, for  a  moment ;  I  will  speak  with 
this  gentleman  alone." 

As  the  door  closed  upon  them  he  leaned 
his  arm  upon  the  mantelpiece,  and,  with 
his  head  sunk  upon  his  bosom,  remained 
some  moments  without  speaking. 

"  Augurs  wm^fre/  "muttered  he  within 
his  teeth,  as  his  piercing  ^e  was  riveted 
upon  the  picture  before  him.     •*  VoxUl  la 
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iroiaiime  fois;  peut-itre  la  derniire.^ 
Then  suddenly  rousing  himself,  he  advanc- 
ed close  to  me,  and,  seizing  me  by  the  arm 
with  a  grasp  like  iron,  inquired  : 

"  How  came  you  by  this  picture  P  The 
truth,  sir  :  mark  me,  the  truth." 

Without  showing  any  sign  of  feeling 
hurt  at  the  insinuation  of  this  question,  I 
detailed,  in  as  few  words  as  I  could,  the 
circumstance  by  which  the  locket  became 
mine.  Long  before  I  had  concluded,  how- 
ever, I  could  mark  that  his  attention  flag- 
ged, and  finally  wandered  far  away  from  the 
matter  before  him. 

**  Why  will  you  not  give  me  the  informa- 
tion I  look  for  ?  I  seek  for  no  broach  of 
faith.  The  campaign  is  all  but  over.  The 
Prussians  were  beaten  at  Ligny,  their  army 
routed,  their  artillery  captured,  ten  thou- 
sand prisoners  taken.  Your  troops  and 
the  Dutch  were  conquered  yesterday^  and 
they  are  in  full  retreat  on  Brussels,  ^y  to- 
morrow evening  I  shall  date  my  bulletin 
from  the  palace  at  Laeken.  Antwerp  will 
be  in  my  possession  within  twenty-four 
hours.  Ifamur  is  already  mine.  Cam- 
bronne,  Lefebvre,**  cried  he,  '^  cet  hymme- 
Id  n^e7i  salt  rien,^'  jwinting  to  mo  as  ho 
spoke.  **  Let  us  see  the  other/'  With  this 
he  motioned  slightly  with  his  hand,  as  a 
sign  for  me  to  withdraw,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment I  was  once  more  in  the  solitude  of  my 
prison-room,  thinking  over  the  singular 
interview  I  had  just  had  with  the  great 
Emperor. 

How  anxiously  pass  the  hours  of  one 
who,  deprived  of  other  means  of  informa- 
tion, is  left  to  form  his  con  jectures  by  some 
passing  object  or  some  chance  murmur. 
The  things  which,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  life,  are  passed  by  unnoticed  and  unre- 
garded, are  now  matters  of  moment :  with 
what  scrutiny  he  examines  the  features  of 
those  whom  he  dare  not  question ;  with 
what  patient  ear  ho  listens  to  each  passing 
word.  Thus  to  me,  a  prisoner,  the  hours 
went  by  tardily  yet  anxiously  :  no  sabre 
clanked  ;  no  war-norso  neighed  ;  no  heavy- 
booted  cuirassier  tramped  in  the  court- 
yard beneath  my  window,  without  setting 
a  hundred  conjectures  afloat  as  to  what  was 
about  to  happen.  For  some  time  there  had 
been  a  considerable  noise  and  bustle  in  and 
about  the  dwelling.  Horsemen  came  and 
went  continually.  The  sounds  of  gallop- 
iug  could  be  heard  along  the  paved  cause- 
way ;  then  the  challenge  of  tlie  sentry  at 
the  gate ;  then  the  nearer  tread  of  ap- 
prqaching  steps,  and  many  voices  speaking 
together,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  some 
mesaenger  had  arrived  with  dispatches. 
At  lejigth  all  these  sounds  became  hushed 


and  still ;  no  longer  were  the  Toiees  heard; 
and  except  the  measured  tread  of  the 
heavy  cuirassier,  as  he  paced  on  the  fla^s 
beneath,  nothing  was  to  be  heard.  My 
state  of  suspense,  doubly  greater  now  than 
when  the  noise  and  tumult  suggested  food 
for  conjecture,  continued  till  toward  noon, 
when  a  soldier  in  undress  brought  me  some 
breakfast,  and  told  me  to  prepare  speedily 
for  the  road. 

Scarcely  had  he  left  the  room,  when  the 
rumbling  noise  of  wagons  was  heard  below, 
and  a  train  of  artillery-carts  moved  into 
the  little  court-yard,  loaded  with  wounded 
men.     It  was  a  sad  and  frightful  sight  to 
see  these  poor  fellows,  as,  crammed  side  bj 
side  in  the  straw  of  the  charrette,  they  Inj, 
their  ghastly  wounds  opening  with  every 
motion  of  the  wagon,  while  their  wan,  pale 
faces  were  convulsed  with  agony  and  suf  er* 
ing.     Of  every  rank,  from  tne  sous-lieuten- 
ant to  the  humble  soldier,  from  eveiy  arm 
of  the  service,  from  the  heavy  Cuirassier  of 
the  Guard  to  the  light  and  intrepid  tirail- 
leur, they  wore  there.     I  well  remember 
one,  an  artilleryman  of  the  Guard,  who,  as 
they  lifted  him  forth  from  the  cart,  pre* 
sented  the  horrifying  spectacle  of  one  both 
of  whose  legs  had  been  carried  away  bv  a 
cannon-shot ;  pale,  cold,   and  corpse-lilie, 
he  lay  in  their  arms  ;  his  head  lay  heavily 
to  one  side,  and  his  arms  fell  passively,  as 
in  death.    It  was  at  this  moment  a  troop 
of  lancers,  the  advanced  guard  of  D'Erlon  & 
division,  came  trotting   up  the  road ;  the 
cry  of  *'  Vive  VEvipereur !  "  burst  from 
them  as  they  approached ;  its  echo  rang 
within  the  walls  of  the  farm-house,  when 
suddenly  the  dying  man,  as  though  some 
magic  touch  had  called  him  bacK  to  life 
and  vigor,  sprang  up  erect  between  his 
bearers,  his  iiimy  eye  flashing  fire,  a  burn- 
ing spot  of  red  coloring  his  bloodless  cheek; 
he  cast  one  wild  and  hurried  look  around 
him,  like  one  called  back  from  death  to 
look  upon  the  living  ;  and»  as  he  raised  his 
blood-stained  hand  above  his  head,  shouted, 
in  a  heart^piercing   cry,  *'  Vive  VEmpe- 
reurf'    The  effort  waa  his  last.     It  was 
the  expiring  tribute  of  allegiance  to  the 
chief  he  adored.     The  blood  spouted  in 
cataracts  from  his  half-closed  wounds,  a 
convulsive    spasm   worked    through    his 
frame,  his  eyes  rolled  fearfully,  as  nis  out- 
stretched hands  seemed  striving  to  clutch 
some  object  before  them — and  he  was  dead. 
Fresh  arrivals  of  wounded  continued  to 
pour  in ;  and  now  I  thought  I  could  detect 
at  intervals  the  distant  noise  of  a  cannon- 
ade :  the  wind,  however,   was  from  the 
southward,  and  the  sounds  were  too  indis- 
tinct to  be  relieved  on. 
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**All<msI  alUms  I  mon  chsr^^*  said  a  rough 
but  good-humored  looking  fellow,  as  ne 
strode  into  mv  room  :  he  was  the  quarter- 
master of  Milnand's  dragoons,  under  whose 
care  I  was  now  placed,  and  oame  to  inform 
me  that  we  were  to  set  out  immediately. 

Monsieur  Bonnard  was  a  character  in  his 
way ;  and  if  it  were  not  so  near  the  con- 
clusion of  my  histoiy,  I  should  like  to  pre- 
sent him  to  my  readers*  As  it  is,  I  shall 
merely  say  he  was  a  thorough  specimen  of 
one  class  of  his  countrymen—* a  loud  talker, 
a  louder  swearer,  a  yaporing,  boasting, 
overbearing,  good-natured,  and  even  soft- 
hearted fellow,  who  firmly  believed  that 
Frenchmen  were  the  climax  of  the  species, 
and  Kapoleon  the  climax  of  Frencnmen. 
Being  a  great  Inivardy  he  si)eedily  told  me 
all  that  had  taken  place  during  the  last  two 
days.  From  him  1  learned  that  the  Prus- 
sians had  reallv  been  beaten  at  Ligny,  and 
had  fallen  baclc,  he  knew  not  where  :  they 
were,  however,  he  said,  hotly  pursued  by 
Grouchy,  with  thirty-five  thousand  men, 
while  the  Emperor  himself  was  now  fol- 
lowing the  British  and  Dutch  armies  with 
seventy  thousand  more. 

'*  You  see,'*  continued  he,  **  Faffaire  eat 
faitel  who  can  i*esist  the  Emperor  V^ 

These  were  sad  tidings  for  me ;  and,  al- 
though I  did  not  place  implicit  confidence 
in  my  informant,  I  had  still  my  fears  that 
much  of  what  he  said  was  true. 

"And  the  British,  now,^*  said  I ;  **what 
direction  have  they  taken  ?  *' 

*'Bah!  they're  in  retreat  on  Brussels, 
and  will  probably  capitulate  to-morrow.*' 

''  Capitulate  I  ^' 

''  Ouiy  out:  ne  voue  fdcliez  pas,  camor 
rade,^*  said  he,  laughing.  "What  could 
you  do  against  Napoleon  ?  you  did  not  ex- 
pect to  beat  him,  surely  ?  But  come,  we 
must  move  on  ;  I  have  my  orders  to  bring 
you  to  Planchcnoit  this  evening,  and  our 
horses  are  tired  enough  already. 

"Mine,  methinks,  should  be  fresh," 
said  L 

" Parbleu,  non,*  replied  he :  " he  has 
twice  made  the  journey  to  Fresnes  this 
morning  with  dispatches  for  Marshal  Ney ; 
the  Emperor  is  enraged  with  the  Marshal 
for  having  retreated  last  night,  having  the 
wood  in  his  possession  ;  he  says  he  should 
have  waited  till  daybreak,  and  then  fallen 
upon  your  retreatmg  columns.  As  it  is, 
you  are  getting  away  without  much  loss. 
Sacristiey  that  was  a  fine  charge  1 "  These 
last  words  he  muttered  to  himself ;  add- 
ing, between  his  teeth,  "  sixty-four  killed 
and  wounded." 

/'What  was  that  P  who  were  theyP" 
said  I. 
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Our  fellows,"  replied  he,  frankly ;  "  the 
Emperor  ordered  up  two  twelve*pounders, 
and  eight  squadrons  of  lancers ;  they  fell 
upon  your  light  dragoons  in  a  narrow  part 
of  the  high-road.  But  suddenly  we  heard 
a  noise  in  front;  your  hussars  fell  back, 
and  a  column  of  your  heavy  dragoons  came 
thundering  down  upon  us.  Parhlmc  I  they 
swept  over  us  as  if  we  were  broken  infan- 
try ;  and  there !  there  I"  said  he,  pointing 
to  the  court-yard,  from  whence  the  groans 
of  the  wounded  still  rose,  "there  are  the 
fruits  of  that  terrible  charge." 

I  could  not  restrain  an  outbreak  of  tri- 
umphant pleasure  at  this  gallant  feat  of 
my  countrymen. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  honost  quartermas- 
ter, "it  was  a  fine  thing;  but  a  heavy 
reckoning  is  at  hand.  But  come,  now,  let 
us  take  the  road." 

In  a  few  moments  more  I  found  myself 
seated  upon  a  heavy  Norman  horse,  whose 
lumbering  demi-peak  saddle  was  nearly 
cleft  in  two  by  a  sabre-cut. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Monsieur  Bonnard,  as  he 
saw  my  eye  fixed  on  the  spot,  *^\t  was  one 
of  your  fellows  did  that ;  and  the  same  cut 
clove  poor  Pierre  from  the  neck  to  the 
seat" 

"  I  hope,"  said  I,  laughing,  "  the  saddle 
may  not  prove  an  unlucky  one." 

"No,  no,"  said  the  Frenchman,  serious- 
ly ;  "  it  has  paid  its  debt  to  fate." 

As  we  pressed  on  our  road,  which,  broken 
by  the  heavy  guns,  and  plowed  up  in 
many  places  by  the  artillery,  was  nearly 
impassable,  we  could  distinctly  hear  from' 
time  to  time  the  distant  boom  of  the  large 
guns,  as  the  retiring  and  pursuing  armies 
replied  to  each  other ;  while  behind  us, 
but  still  a  long  way  off,  a  dark  mass  ap- 
peared on  the  horizon  :  they  were  the  ad- 
vancing columns  of  Ney's  division. 

"  Have  the  troops  come  in  contact  more 
than  once  this  morning  ?" 

"  Not  closely,"  said  the  quartermaster  ; 
"the  armies  nave  kept  a  respectful  dis- 
tance ;  they  were  like  nothing  I  can  think 
of,"  said  the  figurative  Frenchman,  "ex- 
cept two  hideous  serpents  wallowing  in 
mire,  and  vomiting  at  each  other  whole 
rivers  of  fire  and  fiame." 

As  we  approached  Planchenoit,  we  came 
up  to  the  rear-guard  of  the  French  array ; 
from  them  we  learned  that  Ney's  division, 
consisting  of  the  eighth  corps,  had  joined 
the  Emperor  ;  that  the  British  were  still  in 
retreat,  but  that  nothing  of  any  importance 
had  occurred  between  the  rival  armies,  the 
French  merely  firing  their  heavy  guns  from 
time  to  time,  to  ascertain  by  the  reply  the 
position  of  the  retreating  forces ;  the  rain 
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poured  down  in  torrents ;  gnats  of  cold 
and  stormy  wind  swept  across  the  wide 
plains,  or  moaned  sorrowfully  throufjh  the 
dense  forest  As  I  rode  on  by  the  side  of 
my  companion,  I  could  not  help  remark- 
ing how  little  the  effects  of  a  fatiguing 
march  and  unfayorable  weather  were  ap- 
parent on  those  around  me.  The  spirit  of 
excited  gayety  peryaded  eyery  rank  ;  and, 
unlike  the  stern  features  which  the  disci- 
pline of  our  seryice  inforces,  the  French 
soldiers  were  talking,  laughing,  and  eyen 
singing,  as  they  marched ;  the  canteens 
passed  freely  from  hand  to  hand,  and  jests 
and  toasts  flew  from  front  to  rear  along 
the  dark  columns ;  many  carried  their 
loayes  of  dark  rye-bread  on  the  tops  of 
their  bayonets;  and  to  look  upon  that 
noisy  and  tumultuous  mass  as  they  poured 
along,  it  would  haye  needed  a  practiced 
eye  to  bolieye  them  the  most  disciplined 
01  European  armies. 

The  sun  was  just  setting  as,  mounting 
a  ridge  of  high  land  beside  the  high-road, 
my  companion  pointed  with  his  finger  to  a 
small  farm-house,  which,  standing  alone  in 
the  plain,  commands  an  extensiye  yiew  on 
eyery  side  of  it. 

"There,"  said  he,  *Hherc  is  the  quariier 
gSneral;  the  Emperor  sleeps  there  to- 
night. The  King  of  Holland  will  afford 
him  a  bed  to-morrow  night" 

The  dark  shadows  of  the  coming  night 
were  rapidly  falling  as  I  strained  my  eyes 
to  trace  the  British  position.  A  hollow, 
rumbling  sound  announced  the  moyement 
of  artillerjT  in  our  front. 

"  What  is  it,  Amotte  ?  "  said  the  Quar- 
termaster to  a  dragoon  officer  who  rode 
past. 

**  It  is  nothing,^  replied  the  other,  laugh- 
ing, "but  a  ruse  of  the  Emperor.  He 
wislies  to  ascertain  if  the  enemy  are  in 
force,  or  if  we  haye  only  a  strong  rear- 
guard before  us." 

As  ho  spoke,  fifteen  Iieayy  guns  opened 
their  fire,  and  the  still  air  reyerberatea  with 
a  loud  thunder.  The  sound  had  not  died 
away — ^the  yery  smoke  lay  yet  heavily  up- 
on the  moist  earth — when  forty  pieces  of 
British  cannon  rang  out  their  answer,  and 
the  very  plain  trembled  beneath  the  shock. 

'*Ha  !  they  are  there,  then,"  exclaimed 
the  dragoon,  as  his  eyes  flashed  with  ec- 
stasy. **  Look  I  see  I  the  artillery  are  lim- 
bering up  already.  The  Emperor  is  satis- 
fied." 

And  so  it  was.  A  dark  column  of  twelve 
hundred  horse  that  accompanied  the  guns 
into  the  plain,  now  wheeled  slowly  round, 
and  wound  their  long  track  far  away  to  the 
right    The  rain  fell  in  torrents  ;  the  wind 


was  hushed ;  and,  as  the  night  fell  in 
darkness,  the  colunouis  moved  severally  to 
their  destinations.  The  bivouacs  were 
formed,  the  watch-fires  were  lighted,  and 
seventy  thousand  men  and  two  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon  occupied  the  heights  of 
rlanchenoit. 

*'My  orders  are  to  bring  you  to  La 
Caillon,"  said  the  Quartermaster;  ''and 
if  you  only  can  spur  your  jaded  horse  into 
a  trot  we  shall  soon  reach  it." 

About  a  hundred  yards  from  the  little 
farm-house  stood  a  small  cottage  of  a  peas- 
ant. Here  some  officers  of  Marshal  Soult'e 
staff  had  taken  up  their  quarters ;  and 
thither  my  guide  now  bent  his  steps. 

*'  Commefit!  Bonnard,'*  said  an  aide-de- 
camp, as  we  rode  up,  *'  another  prisoner  ? 
Sacrebleu  !  we  shall  have  the  whole  Britisli 
staff  among  us.  You  are  in  better  luck 
than  your  countryman,  the  general,  I 
hope,"  said  the  aide-de-camp;  ^'his  is  a 
saa  affair  ;  and  I'm  sorry  for  it,  too ;  he's 
a  fine,  soldier-like  looking  fellow." 

''Pray,  what  has  happened  ?"  said  I. 
"  To  what  do  you  allude  ?  "^ 

'*  Merely  to  one  of  your  people  who  has 
just  been  taken  with  some  letters  and  pa- 
pers of  Bourmont's  in  his  possession.  Tbe 
Emperor  is  in  no  very  amicable  humor  to- 
ward that  traitor,  and  resolves  to  pay  off 
some  part  of  his  debt  on  his  British  cor- 
respondent." 

"  How  cruel  1  how  unjust ! " 

'^  Why,  ves,  it  is  hard,  I  confess,  to  be 
shot  for  the  fault  of  another.  Mais,  que 
voulez-vous  f  " 

'^  And  when  is  this  atrocious  act  to  take 
place  ?  " 

**  By  daybreak  to-morrow,"  said  he,  bow- 
ing as  he  turned  toward  the  hut  **  Mean- 
while, let  me  counsel  you,  if  you  would 
not  make  another  in  the  party,  to  reserve 
your  indignation  for  your  return  to  Eng- 
land." 

"  Come  along,"  said  the  Quartermaster; 
*'I  find  they  have  got  quarters  for  you  in 
the  granary  of  the  farm.  I'll  not  forget  you 
at  supper  time." 

So  saying,  he  gave  his  horse  to  an  order- 
ly, and  led  me  by  a  little  path  to  a  back 
entrance  of  the  dwelling.  Had  I  time  or 
inclination  for  such  a  scene,  I  might  have 
lingered  long  to  gaze  at  the  spectacle  be- 
fore me.  The  guard  held  their  bivouac 
around  the  quarters  of  the  Emperor ;  and 
here,  beside  the  watch-fires,  sat  the  bronzed 
and  scarred  veterans  who  had  braved  every 
death  and  danger  from  the  Pyramids  to  the 
Kremlin.  On  every  side  I  heard  the  names 
of  those  whom  history  has  already  con- 
signed to  immortality  ;  and,  as  the  fitful 
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Uase  of  a  wood-^fire  flashed  .from  within 
the  houBe,  I  could  mark  the  figure  of  one 
who,  with  his  hands  behind  his  back, 
walked  leisnreljtoand  fro,  hia  head  leaned 
a  little  forward^as  though  in  deep  thought ; 
but  as  the  light  fell  upon  his  pale  and  pla- 
cid feaeures,  there  was  nothing  there  to 
indicate  the  stormy  strife  of  hope  and  fear 
that  raged  beneath.  From  the  rapid  survey 
I  took  around  I  was  roused  by  an.  ofiBcer, 
who,  saluting  mOy  politely  desired  me  to 
follow  him*  ne  mounted  a  flight  of  stone 
steps,  which,  outside  the  wall  Si  the  build- 
ing, led  to  the  npner  story  of  a  large  but 
ruined  granary.  Here  a  sentry  was  posted, 
who,  permitting  us  to  pass  forward,  1  found 
myself  in  a  small,  meanJooking  apart- 
ment, whose  few  articles  of  coarse  furni- 
ture were  dimly  lighted  by  the  feeble  glim- 
mer of  a  lamp.  At  the  further  end  of  the 
room  sat  a  man,  wrapped  in  a  large  blue 
cayalry  cloak,  whose  lace,  covered  with  his 
hands  as  he  bent  downward,  was  com- 
pletely concealed  from  view.  The  noise  of 
the  opening  door  did  not  appear  to  arouse 
him,  nor  did  he  notice  my  approach.  As 
I  entered,  a  faint  sigh  broke  from  him,  as 
he  turned  his  back  upon  the  light ;  but  he 
spoke  not  a  word. 

I  sat  for  some  time  in  silence,  unwilling 
to  obtrude  myself  upon  the  sorrows  of  one 
to  whom  I  was  unknown ;  and,  as  I  walked 
up  and  down  the  gloomy  chamber,  my 
thoughts  became  riveted  so  completely 
upon  my  own  fortunes  that  I  ceased  to  re- 
member my  fellow-prisoner.  The  hours 
passed  thus  lasily  along^  when  the  door 
suddenly  opened,  and  an  officer  in  the 
dress  of  a  liuicer  of  the  Guard  stood  for  an 
instant  before  me,  and  then  springing  f or^ 
ward,  clasped  me  by  both  hands^  and  called 
out: 

'^  Charles,  m(m  ami,  c'eai  Men  tot  f  '^ 

The  voice  recalled  to  my  recollection 
what  his  features,  altered  by  time  and 
years,  had  failed  to  do.  It  was  Jules  St 
Croix,  my  former  prisoner  in  the  Peninsula. 
I  cannot  paint  the  delight  with  which  1 
saw  him  again ;  his  presence  now,  while  it 
brought  back  the  memory  of  some  of  my 
happiest  days,  also  assured  me  that  I  was 
not  friendless. 

His  visit  was  a  brief  one,  for  he  was  in 
attendance  on  Marshal  Lobau's  stafF.  In 
the  few  minutes,  however,  of  his  stay,  he 
said: 

^'I  have  a  debt  to  pay,  Charles,  and 
have  come  to  discharge  it.  In  an  hour 
henoe  I  shall  leave  this  with  dispatches  for 
the  left  of  our  line.  Before  I  ^  I'll  come 
here  with  two  or  three  others,  as  it  were, 
to  wish  you  a  good-night :  PU  take  care  to 


carry  a  second  cloak  and  a  foraging  cap  : 
I'll  provide  a  fast  horse  ;  you  shall  acoomr 
pany  us  for  some  distance.  Ill  see  you 
safe  across  our  pickets  ;  for  the  rest,  yon 
must  trust  to  yourself.  O'eat  arrange, 
n'eat'oepas  f  " 

One  firm  grasp  of  his  hand,  to  which  I 
responded  by  another,  followed,  and  he 
was  gone. 

Everything  concurred  to  show  me  that 
a  tremendous  battle  must  ensue  on  the 
morrow,  if  the  British  forces  but  held 
their  position.  It  was  then  with  a  feeling 
of  excitement  approaching  to  madness  that 
I  saw  my  liberty  before  me ;  that  once 
more  I  should  join  in  the  bold  charge  and 
the  rude  shock  of  arms,  hear  the  wild  cry 
of  my  gallant  countrymen,  and  either  live 
to  triumph  with  them  in  victory,  or  wait 
not  to  witness  our  defeat.  Thus  flew  my 
hopes  as,  with  increasing  impatience,  I 
waited  St.  Croix's  coming,  and  with 
anxious  heart  listened  to  every  sound  upon 
the  stairs  which  might  indicate  his  ap* 
preach.  At  length  he  came.  I  heard  the 
gay  and  laughing  voices  of  his  companions 
as  they  came  alon^  :  the  door  opened,  and 
affecting  the  familiarity  of  old  acquaint- 
ance, to  deceive  the  sentry,  they  all  shook 
me  by  the  hand,  and  spoke  in  terms  of  in- 
timacy. 

**  Liabedoy^re  is  below,"  said  St.  Croix, 
in  a  whisper  ;  ^'you  must  wait  here  a  few 
moments  longer,  and  I'll  return  for  you ; 
put  on  the  cloak  and  cap,  and  speak  not  a 
word  as  you  pass  out.  The  sentry  will 
suppose  that  one  of  oar  party  has  remained 
behind ;  for  I  shall  call  out  as  if  speaking 
to  him,  as  I  leave  the  room." 

The  voice  of  an  officer  calling  in  tones 
of  impatience  for  the  party  to  come  down, 
cut  short  the  interview,  and  again  assuring 
me  of  their  determination  to  stand  by  me, 
they  left  the  chamber,  and  descended  into 
the  court  Scarcely  had  the  door  closed 
behind  them,  when  my  fellow-prisoner, 
whom  I  had  totally  forgotten,  sprang  on 
his  legs,  and  came  toward  me.  His  figure 
screening  the  lamplight  as  he  stood,  preo 
vented  my  recognizing  his  features ;  out 
the  first  tones  of  his  voice  told  me  who  he 
was. 

*'  Stay,  sir,"  cried  he,  as  he  placed  his 
hand  upon  my  arm  ;  ^'I  have  overheard 
vour  project  In  an  hour  hence  you  will 
be  free.  Can  you — will  you  perform  a  ser- 
vice for  one  who  will  esteem  it  not  the  less 
that  it  will.be  the  last  that  man  can  render 
him  P  The  few  lines  which  I  have  written 
here  with  my  pencil  are  for  my  daughter." 

I  could  bear  no  more,  and  called  out  in 
a  voice  broken  as  his  own. 
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"Oh,  be  not  deceived,  sir.  Will  you, 
^yeu  in  an  hour  like  this,  accept  a  service 
ifrom  one  whom  you  have  banished  from 
your  house  ?  " 

The  old  man  started  as  I  spoke  ;  his 
hand  trembled  till  it  shook  my  very  arm, 
and,  after  a  pause  and  with  an  effort  to 
seem  calm  and  collected,  he  added  : 

**My  hours  are  few.  Some  dispatches 
of  General  Bourmout  with  which  tlieDuke 
intrusted  me  were  found  in  my  possession. 
My  sentence  is  a  hurried  one*— and  it  is 
death  !    By  to-morrow's  sunrise — ^" 

"Sfcay,  stay  !"  said  L  "You  shall  es- 
cape ;  my  life  is  in  no  danger.  I  have,  as 
you  see,  even  friends  among  the  staff  ;  be- 
sides, I  have  done  nothing  to  compromise 
or  endanger  my  position. 

**No,  sir,"  said  he  sternly,  ''I  will  not 
act  such  a  part  as  this.  The  tears  you 
have  seen  in  these  old  eyes  are  not  for  my- 
self. I  fear  not  death.  Better  it  were  it 
should  have  come  upon  the  field  of  glori- 
ous battle  ;  but  as  it  is,  my  soldier's  honor 
is  intact,  untainted." 

"  You  refuse  the  service  on  account  of 
him  who  proffers  it,"  said  I,  as  I  fell 
heavily  upon  a  seat,  my  head  bowed  upon 
my  bosom. 

"Not  so,  not  so,  my  boy,"  replied  he, 
kindly  ;  "  the  near  approach  of  death,  like 
the  fading  light  of  day,  gives  us  a  longer 
and  a  clearer  view  before  us.  I  feel  that 
I  have  wronged  you  ;  that  I  have  imputed 
to  you  the  erroi*s  of  others ;  but,  believe 
me,  if  I  have  wronged  you,  I  have  punished 
my  own  heart ;  for,  Charles,  I  have  loved 
you  like  a  son." 

"  Then  prove  it,"  said  I,  "  and  let  me 
act  toward  you  as  toward  a  father.  You 
will  not  ?  You  refuse  me  still  ?  Then, 
by  Heaven,  I  remain  to  share  your  fate  ! 
I  well  know  the  temper  of  him  who  has 
sentenced  you,  and  tliat,  by  one  word  of 
mine,  my  destiny  is  sealed  forever." 

"  No,  no,  boy !  This  is  but  rash  and 
insane  folly.  Another  year  or  two,  nay, 
perhaps  a  few  months  more,  and  in  the 
common  course  of  nature  I  had  ceased  to 
be  ;  but  you,  with  youth,  with  fortune, 
and  with  hope — " 

"  Oh,  not  with  hope  ! "  said  I,  in  a  voice 
of  agony. 

"Nay,  say  not  so,"  replied  he,  calmly, 
while  a  sickly  smile  played  sadly  over  his 
face;  **you  will  give  this  letter  to  my 
daughter,  you  will  tell  her  that  we  parted 
as  friends  should  part ;  and  if,  after  that, 
when  time  shall  have  smoothed  down  her 

frief,  and  her  sorrow   be  rather  a  dark 
ream  of  the  past  than  a  present  suffering  ; 
if,  then,  you  love  her,  and  if — " 


*^  Oh,  tempt  me  not  thus  1 ''  said  I,  as 
the  warm  tears  gushed  from  my  eyes; 
"  lead  me  not  thus  astray  from  what  my 
honor  tells  me  I  should  do.  Hark  !  they 
are  coming  already.  I  hear  the  clank  of 
their  sabres ;  they  are  mounting^the  steps ; 
not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost !  Do  yon  re- 
fuse me  still  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  replied  he,  firmly  ;'*  I  am  re- 
solved to  bide  my  fate." 

"  Then  so  do  I,"  cried  I,  as,  folding  my 
arms,  I  sat  down  beside  the  window,  de- 
termined on  my  course. 

'^  Charley,  Charley,"  said  he,  stooping 
over  me,  "my  friend,  my  last  hope,  the 
protector  of  my  child — " 

"  I  will  not  go,"  said  I,  in  a  hollow 
whisper. 

Already  they  were  at  the  door  ;  I  heard 
their  voices  as  they  challenged  the  sentry  ; 
I  heard  his  musket  as  he  raised  it  to  his 
shoulder.  The  thought  flashed  across  me 
— I  jumped  up,  and,  throwing  the  loose 
mantle  of  the  French  dragoon  around  him, 
and  replacing  his  own  with  the  foraging 
cap  of  St.  Croix,  I  sprang  into  a  corner 
of  the  room,  and,  seating  myself  so  as  to 
conceal  my  &ce,  waited  the  result  The 
door  opened,  the  party  entered,  laughing 
and  talking  together. 

"  Come,  Eugdne,"  said  one,  taking  Sir 
Geoi^e  by  the  arm,  "you  have  spent  long 
enough  time  here  to  learn  the  English 
language.  We  shall  be  late  at  the  outpost 
Messietirs  les  Anglais,  good-night,  good- 
niglit ! " 

This  was  repeated  by  the  others  as  thev 
passed  out  with  Sir  George  Dashwooa 
among  them,  who,  seeing  that  my  dete^ 
mination  was  not  to  be  shaken,  and  that 
any  demur  on  his  part  must  necessarily 
compromise  both,  yielded  to  a  coup  ae 
main  what  he  never  would  have  consented 
to  from  an  appeal  to  his  reason.  The  door 
closed ;  their  steps  died  away  in  the  dis- 
tance. Again  a  faint  sound  struck  my  ear ; 
it  was  the  challenge  of  the  sentiy  beneatbi 
and  I  heard  the  tramp  of  horses'  feet.  All 
was  still,  and  in  a  burst  of  heartfelt  grati- 
tude I  sank  upon  my  knees,  and  thanked 
God  that  he  was  safe. 

So  soundly  did  I  sleep,  that  not  before 
I  was  shaken  several  times  by  the  shoulder 
could  I  awake  on  the  following  morning. 

**1  thought  there  were  two  prisoners 
here,"  said  a  gruff  voice,  as  an  old  mous- 
tached-looking  veteran  cast  a  searching 
look  about  tne  room.  '*  However,  we 
shall  have  enough  of  them  before  sunset 
Get — ^get  up  J  Monsieur  le  Due  de  Dalmatw 
desires  some  information  vou  can  give  him* 

As  he  said  this,  he  led  me  from  the 
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rbom^  and,  descending  the  flight  of  stone 
stepfiy  lee  entered  the  court-yard.  It  if  as 
but  four  o'clock,  the  rain  still  falling  in 
torrents,  yet  erery  one  was  n^  and  stirring. 

"Mount  this  horse,"  said  my  gmS 
friend,  ''and  come  with  me  toward  the 
left ;  the  Marshal  has  already  gone  for- 
ward." 

The  heavy  mist  of  the  morning,  dark- 
ened by  the  lowering  clouds  which  almost 
rested  on  the  earth,  prevented  our  seeing 
above  a  hundred  yarns  before  us  ;  but  the 
hazy  light  of  the  watoh-fires  showed  me 
the  extent  of  the  French  position,  as  it 
stretched  awayalong  the  ridge  toward  the 
Halle  road.  We  rode  forward  at  a  trot, 
but  in  the  deep  elayey  soil  we  sank  at  each 
moment  to  our  horses'  fetlocks.  I  turned 
my  head  as  I  heard  the  tramp  and  splash 
01  horsemen  behind,  and  perceived  that  I 
was  followed  by  two  dragoons,  who,  with 
their  carbines  on  the  rest,  kept  their  eyes 
steadily  upon  me  to  prevent  any  chance  of 
escape.  In  a  slight  iiollow  of  the  ground 
before  us  stood  a  number  of  horsemen,  who 
conversed  together  in  a  low  tone  as  we 
came  up. 

"There  1  that  is  the  Marshal,"  said  my 
companion,  in  a  whisper,  as  we  jmned  the 
party. 

"Yes,  Monsieur  le  Due,"  said  an  engi« 
neer  colonel,  who  stood  beside  Soult'e 
horse,  with  a  colored  plan  in  his  hand*— 
"Yes,  that  is  the  Ckdieau  d6  Qoumoni, 
yonder.  It  is,  as  you  perceive,  completely 
covered  by  the  rising  ground  markea  here ; 
they  will,  doubtless,  place  a  starong  artil* 
lery  force  in  this  quarter." 

"Ah  I  who  is  this  F"  said  the  Marshal, 
turning  his  eyes  suddenly  upon  me,  and 
then  casting  a  look  of  displeasure  around 
him,  lest  I  should  have  overheard  any  por* 
tion  of  their  conversation.  "  You  are  de- 
ficient in  cavalry,  it  would  appear,  sir  ?  " 
said  he  to  me. 

"  You  must  feel,  Monsieur  le  Due,"  said 
I,  calmly,  **  how  impossible  it  is  for  me,  as 
a  man  oi  honor  and  a  soldier,  to  afford  you 
any  information  as  to  the  army  I  belong  to." 

''  I  do  not  see  that,  sir.  x  ou  are  a  pris- 
oner in  our  hands ;  your  treatment,  your 
fortune,  your  very  life  depends  on  us. 
Besides,  sir,  when  iPrench  officers  fall  into 
the  power  of  your  peo]de,  I  have  heard 
they  meet  not  very  ceremonious  treat- 
ment." 

"  Those  who  say  so,  saj  falsely,"  said  I, 
''and  wrong  both  your  countrymen  and 
mine.    In  any  case — " 

"The  Ou^s  are  an  untried  force  in 
your  service,"  said  he,  with  a  mixture  of 
inquiry  and  assertion. 


I  replied  not  a  word. 

**  You  mu8t  see,  sir,"  continued  he, 
''  that  all  the  chances  are  against  you.  The 
Prussians  beaten,  the  Dutch  discouraged, 
the  Belgians  only  waiting  for  victory  to 
incline  to  our  standard,  to  desert  your 
ranks,  and  pass  over  to  ours ;  while  your 
troops,  scarcely  forty  thousand,  nay,  I 
might  say,  not  more  than  thirty-five  thou- 
sand.   Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

Here  was  another  question,  so  insidi- 
ously conveyed  that  even  a  change  of  fea- 
ture on  my  part  might  have  given  the 
answer.  A  half  smile,  however,  and  at 
slight  bow  was  all  my  reply ;  while  Soult 
muttered  something  between  his  teeth, 
which  called  forth  a  laugh  from  those 
around  him. 

^^  Yon  may  retire,  sir,  a  little,"  said  he, 
dryly,  to  me. 

Not  sorry  to  be  freed  from  the  awkward- 
ness of  my  position,  I  fell  back  to  the  little 
rising  ground  behind.  Although  the  rain 
poured  down  without  ceasing,  the  rising 
sun  (dispelled,  in  part,  the  heavy  vapor, 
and  by  degrees  different  portions  of  the 
wide  plain  presented  themselves  to  view : 
and,  as  the  dense  masses  of  fo^  moved 
slowly  along,  I  could  detect,  but  still 
faintly,  the  outline  of  the  large,  irreffular 
building  which  I  had  heard  them  call  the 
Chdteati  de  Ooumont,  and  from  whence  I 
could  hear  the  clank  of  masonry,  as,  at 
intervals,  the  wind  bore  the  sounds  toward 
me.  These  were  the  sappers  piercing  the 
walls  for  musketry ;  and  this  I  could  now 
perceive  was  loolced  upon  as  a  position  of 
no  small  importance.  Surrounded  by  a 
straggling  orchai'd  of  aged  fruit-trees,  the 
chA&au  lay  some  hundred  yards  in  advance 
of  the  British  line,  commanded  by  two 
eminences ;  one  of  which,  in  the  possession 
of  the  French,  was  already  occupied  by  a 
park  of  eleven  guns ;  of  the  other  I  knew 
nothing,  except  the  passing  glance  I  had 
obtained  of  its  position  on  the  map.  The 
second  corps,  under  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
with  Foy  and  Kellermann's  brigade  of  light 
artillery,  stretched  behind  us.  On  the 
right  of  these  came  D'Erlon's  corps,  ex- 
tending to  a  small  wood,  which  my  com? 
panion  told  me  was  Frischermont ;  while 
Lobau's  division  was  stationed  to  the 
ext^me  right  toward  St  Lambert,  to 
maintain  the  communication  with  Orouchv 
at  Wavre,  or,  if  need  be,  to  repel  the  aa- 
vance  of  the  Prassians,  and  prevent  their 
junction  with  the  An^lo-Dutoh  army. 
The  Imperial  Guard  with  the  cavalry 
formed  the  reserve.  Such  was,  in  sub- 
stance, the  information  ^ven  me  by  my 
guide,  who  seemed  to  expatiate  with  pleasure 
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over  the  magnificent  array  of  battle,  while 
ho  felt  a  pride  in  displayins^  hli  knowledge 
of  the  various  divieions  ana  their  leaders. 

^'  I  see  the  Marshal  moving  toward  the 
right/'  said  lie ;  "  we  had  better  follow 
him." 

It  was  now  about  eight  o'clock,  as  from 
the  extremity  of  the  lino  I  could  soe  a 
party  of  horsemen  advancing  at  a  sharp 
canter. 

"  That  must  be  Ney,"  said  my  compan- 
ion. "  See  how  rashly  ho  approaches  the 
English  lines  1 " 

And  so  it  was.  The  party  in  question 
rode  fearlessly  down  the  sloi)e,  and  did  not 
halt  until  they  reached  within  about  three 
hundred  yards  of  what  appeared  a  ruined 
church. 

"  What  is  that  building  yonder  ?'* 

"That— that,"  replied  he,  after  a  mo- 
ment's thought,  '^  that  must  bo  La  Haye 
Sainte ;  and  yonder,  to  the  right  of  it,  is 
iJie  road  to  Brussels.  There,  look  now  ! 
your  people  are  in  motion.  Seo  I  a  column 
IS  moving  toward  the  right,  and  the 
cavalry  are  defiling  on  the  oUier  side  of  the 
road.  I  was  mistaken — that  cannot  be 
Ney.  Sacre  Dieul  it  was  the  Emperor 
himself,  and  here  he  comes." 

As  ho  spoke,  the  party  galloped  forward, 
and  pulled  up  short  within  a  lew  yards  of 
where  we  stood. 

"  Ua  I "  cried  he,  as  his  sharp  glance 
fell  upon  me,  '^  there  is  my  taciturn  friend 
of  Quatre  Bras.  You  soe,  sir,  I  can  dis- 
pense with  your  assistance  now ;  the  chess- 
board is  before  me  ; "  and  then  added,  in  a 
tone  he  intended  not  to  be  overheard, 
'*  Everythiiijg  depends  <m  Grouchy." 

"  Well,  mxo,^'  he  called  out  to  an  offi- 
cer who  galloped  up,  chapeau  in  hand, 
"  what  say  you  ?  ai*o  they  intrenched  in 
that  position  ?  " 

''No,  sire,  the  ground  is  open,  and  in 
two  hours  more  will  be  firm  enough  for 
the  guns  to  maneuver." 

**  Now,  then,  for  breakfast,"  said  Napo- 
leon, as  with  an  easy  and  tranquil  smile  he 
turned  his  horse's  head,  and  cantered 
gently  up  tho  heights  toward  La  Belle  Al- 
liance. As  he  approached  the  lines,  the 
cry  of  "  Vive  VEmpereur!^^  burst  forth. 
Regiment  after  regiment  took  it  up ;  and 
from  tho  distant  wood  of  Frischermont  to 
the  far  left  beside  Merke-braine,  the  shout 
resounded.  So  sudden,  so  simultaneous 
the  outbreak,  that  he  himself,  accustomed 
as  he  well  was  to  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
army,  seemed,  as  he  reined  in  his  horse, 
and  looked  with  proud  and  elated  eye  upon 
the  countless  thousands,  astounded  and 
jB2Z7A3ed.     He  lifted  with  slow  and  graceful 


aotiofQ  his  unplnmed  hat  above  his  head, 
and,  while  he  do  wed  that  proud  front  be- 
fore which  kings  have  trembled,  the  accla- 
mation burst  forth  anew,  and  rent  the  ytjj 
air. 

At  this  moment  the  sun  shone  brilliant- 
ly out  from  the  dark  olonds,  and  flashed 
upon  the  shining  blades  and  glistening 
bayonets  along  the  line.  A  dark  and  low- 
ornig  shadow  hVing  gloomily  over  the 
British  position,  while  the  French  sparkled 
and  glittered  in  the  sunbeams.  His  quick 
glance  passed  with  lightning  speed  from 
one  to  the  other ;  and  I  thoue^ht  that,  in 
his  look,  upturned  to  heaven,  I  could  de- 
tect the  flitting  thought  which  bade  him 
hope  it  was  an  augury*  The  bands  of  the 
Imperial  Guard  burst  forth  in  joyous  and 
triumphant  strains ;  and  amid  the  still 
repeated  cries  of  ^^VEtnpereur!  VEmpe- 
reurT*  he  rode  slowly  along  toward  La 
Belle  Alliance. 


CHAPTER   CXX. 

WATSRLOO. 

Napolbon's  first  intention  was,  to  open 
the  battle  by  an  attack  upon  the  extreme 
right ;  but  Ney,  who  returned  from  an 
observation  of  the  ground,  informed  bim 
that  a  rivulet,  swollen  by  the  late  rains, 
had  now  become  a  foaming  torrent,  per- 
fectly impassable  to  infantry.  To  avoid 
this  difficulty  he  abandoned  his  favorite 
maneuver  of  a  flank  movement^  and  resolv- 
ed to  attack  the  enemy  by  the  center. 
Launching  his  cavalry  and  artillery  by  the 
road  to  Brussels,  he  hoped  thus  to  cut  off 
the  communication  of  the  British  with 
their  own  left,  as  well  as  with  the  Prus- 
sians, for  whom  he  trusted  that  Grouchy 
would  be  more  than  a  match. 

The  reserves  were  in  consequence  all 
brought  up  to  the  center.  Seven  thousand 
cavalry  and  a  massive  artillery  assembled 
upon  the  heights  of  La  Belle  ^liance,  and 
waited  but  the  order  to  march.  It  was 
eleven  o'clock,  and  Napoleon  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  slowlv  along  the  line ;  a^ain 
the  cry  of  "  Vive  FJ^mpereur  I "  resounded, 
and  tne  bands  of  the  various  regiments 
struck  up  their  spirit-stirring  strains  as  the 
^rgeous  staff  moved  along.  On  the  Brit- 
ish side  all  was  tranquil  ;  and  still  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  appeared  to  have  taken  np 
their  ground,  ana  the  long  ridge  from  Te^ 
la-Haye  to  Merke-braine  bristled  with  bay- 
onets. Nothing  oould  possibly  be  more 
equal  than  the  circumstances  of  the  field. 
Each  army  possessed  an  eminence  whence 
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tiMur  artiUerj  might  play.  A  broad  and 
slightly  Trndulating  yallejrlay  between  both. 
The  groand  permitted  in  all  places  both 
cavalry  and  infantry  mmvuentfl,  and  ex- 
cept the  crumbling  walls  of-  the  OhMaaa  ol 
Hougoumont^  or  the  farm-house  of  La 
Haye  Sainte,  both  of  which  were  occupied 
by  the  British^  no  advantage  either  by  na* 
tnre  or  art  inclined  to  either  side.  It  was 
a  fair  stand-up  fight.  It  was  the  mighty 
tournament,  not  only  of  the  two  greatest 
nations,  but  the  two  deadliest  rivals  and 
bitterest  enemies,  led  on  by  the  two  great- 
est military  geniuses  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen  :  it  might  not  be  too  much  to 
say,  or  ever  will  see.  As  for  me,  condemn* 
ed  to  be  an  inactive  spectator  of  the  mighty 
struggle,  doomed  to  witness  all  the  deep- 
laid  schemes  and  well-devised  plans  of  a^ 
tack  which  were  destined  for  the  overthrow 
of  my  countiy's  arms,  my  state  was  one  of 
torture  and  suspense.  I  sat  upon  the  lit- 
tle rising  grouna  of  Bossomme :  before  me, 
in  the  valley,  where  yet  the  tall  com  wav- 
ed in  ripe  luxuriance,  stood  the  ouiet  and 
peaceful-looking  old  Ohdteau  of  Hougon* 
mont,  and  the  blossoming  branches  of  the 
orchaird  ;  the  birds  were  gavly  singing  their 
songs,  the  shrill  whistle  oi  the  fatal  mus- 
ketrjr  was  to  be  heai*dj  and  through  my 
fflass  I  could  detect  the  uniform  of  tne  sol- 
diers who  held  the  position,  and  my  heart 
beat  anxiously  and  proudly  as  I  recognised 
the  Guards.  In  the  orchard  and  the  gar- 
den were  stationed  some  riflemen — at  least 
their  dress  and  the  scattered  order  they 
assumed  bespoke  them  such.  While  I 
looked,  the  tirdlleurs  of  Jerome's  division 
advanced  from  the  front  of  the  line,  and, 
descending  the  hill  in  a  sling  trot,  broke 
into  scattered  parties,  keeping  up,  as  they 
went,  a  desultory  and  irregular  fire.  The 
Sngli^   skirmishers,  less  expert  in  this 

Seealiar  service,  soon  fell  back,  and  the 
ead  of  Beille's  brigade  began  their  march 
toward  the  ch AteaUi  The  English  artillery 
is  unmasked  and  opens  its  fire.  Keller-* 
mann  advances  at  a  gallop  his  twelve  pieces 
of  artillery  ;  the  chAleau  is  concealed  from 
view  by  the  dense  smoke,  and  as  the  attack 
thickens,  fresh  troops  pour  forward,  the 
artillery  thundering  on  either  side ;  the 
entire  lines  of  both  armies  stand  motion* 
less  spectators  of  the  terrific  combat,  while 
every  eye  is  turned  toward  that  devoted 
spot' from  whose  dense  mass  of  cloud  and 
smoke  the  bright  glare  of  artillery  is  flash* 
ing,  as  the  crashing  masonry,  the  burning 
rafters,  and  the  loud  yell  of  battle  add  to 
the  frightful  interest  of  the  scene.  For 
above  an  hour  the  tremendous  attack  con- 
tinues  without   cessation ;    the  artillery 


stationed  upon  the  height  has  now  found 
its  range,  and  every  ringing  shot  tells  upon 
the  tottering  walls;  some  wounded  sol- 
diers return  faint  and  bleeding  from  the 
c(Hiflict,  but  there  are  ie^  who  escape.  A 
crashing  'vvttejraf  JSaaiMxmA  is  jmw  humi 
from  the  side  where  the  orchard  stands ;  a 
second,  and  a  third  succeed,  one  alter  the 
other,  as  rapid  as  lightning  itself.  A  si- 
lence follows,  when,  after  a  few  moments,  a 
deafening  cheer  bursts  forth,  and  an  aide-de- 
camp gaiUops  up  to  say  that  the  orchard 
has  neen  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet, the  Nassau  sharpshooters  who  held  it 
having,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  retired 
before  the  irresistiole  onset  of  the  French 
infantry.  ^^ A  moil  maintenani/"  said 
General  Foy,  as  he  drew  his  sabre,  and  rode 
down  to  the  head  of  his  splendid  division, 
which,  anxious  for. the  word  to  advance, 
were  standing  in  the  valley.  *^  En  avani! 
mes  braves,"  cried  he,  wnile^  pointing  to 
the  chateau  with  his  sword,  he  dashed 
boldily  forward.  Scarcely  had  he  advanc- 
ed a  hundred  yards,  ^hen  a  cannon-shot, 
*^  ricocheting ''  as  it  went,  struck  his  horse 
in  the  counter,  and  rolled  him  dead  on  the 

i)lain.  Disengaging  himself  fi:om  the  life- 
ess  aniknal,  at  once  he  sprang  to  his  feet, 
and  hurried  forward.  The  column  was 
soon  hid  from  my  view,  and  I  was  left  to 
mourn  over  the  seemingly  inevitable  fate 
that  impended  over  my  gallant  country- 
men. 

In  the  intense  interest  which  chained 
me  to  this  part  of  the  field,  I  had  not 
noticed  till  tbis  moment  that  the  Emperor 
and  his  staff  were  standing  scarcely  tnirty 
yards  from  where  I  was.  Napoleon,  seated 
upon  a  gray,  almost  white,  Arabian,  had 
suffered  the  reins  to  fall  loosely  on  the 
neck,  as  he  held  with  both  hands  his  tele- 
scope to  his  eve ;  his  dress,  the  usual  green 
coat  with  white  facings,  the  uniform  of 
the  clmsaeurs  A  cheval,  was  distinguished 
mra*ely  by  the  cross  of  the  legion ;  his  high 
boots  were  splashed  and  mud-stained,  from 
riding  through  the  deep  and  clayey  soil ; 
his  compact  and  clean-bred  charter  looked 
also  slightly  blown  and  heated,  but  he 
himself,  aod  I  watched  his  features  well, 
looked  calm,  composed,  and  tranquil.  How 
anxioudv  did  I  scrutinize  that  face  ;  with 
what  a  throbbing  heart  did  I  canvass  ever^ 
gesture,  hoping  to  find  some  passing  trait 
of  doubt,  of  difficulty,  or  of  hesitation ; 
but  none  was  there  :  unlike  one  who  look- 
ed upon  the  harrowing  spectacle  of  a  bat- 
tle-field, whose  all  was  depending  on  the 
game  before  him ;  gambling  with  one 
throw  his  last,  his  only  stake,  and  that  the 
empire  of  the  world.    Yet,  could  I  picture 
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to  myself  one  "who  felt  at  pence  within 
himself — iiou«^ht  of  reproftch,  nought  of 
regret  to  move  or  stir  his  spirit,  wliose 
tranquil  bark  had  glided  over  the  calm 
sea  of  life,  iinrii filed  by  the  breath  of  pas- 
sion— I  should  have  fancied  sueh  wjis  he. 

Jieside  him  sat  one  whose  flasliing  eye 
and  changing  features  looked  in  every  way 
his  opposite  ;  watching  witii  intense  an xie** 
tv  the  scene  of  the  deadly  struggle  round 
tlie  chilteau,  every  look,  every  gesture  told 
the  changing  fortune  of  the  moment ;  his 
broad  and  brawny  eherft  glittered  with  or- 
ders and  decorations,  but  his  heavy  brow 
and  lowering  look,  flushed  almost  black 
with  excitement,  could  not  etisily  be  for- 
gotten. It  was  Soult,  who,  in  his  uuality  of 
major-general,  acccmipanied  the  Emperor 
throughout  the  day. 

"  They  have  lost  it  again,  sire,''  said  the 
Marshal,  passionately  ;  **.ind  see,  they  are 
forming  beneath  tlio  cross-fire  of  the  ar- 
tillery ;  the  head  of  the  column  keeps  not 
its  formation  two  minutes  togetlier :  why 
does  he  not  move  up  ?  '* 

**  Domont,  you  know  the  British  ;  what 
troops  are  those  in  the  orchard  ?  They  use 
the  bayonet  well." 

The  officer  addressed  pointed  his  glass 
for  a  moment  to  the  8]>ot.  Then,  turning 
to  the  Emperor,  replied,  as  he  touched  his 
hat,  "They  are  the  Guards,  sire." 

Durinjj  this  time  Napoleon  spoke  not  a 
word;  his  eye  ever  bent  upon  tlie  battle, 
ho  seemed  to  pay  little  if  any  attention  to 
the  conversation  about  him.  As  he  looke«l, 
an  aide-de-camp,  breathless  and  heated, 
galloped  up. 

**  The  columns  of  attack  ai*e  formed, 
sire  ;  everything  is  ready,  and  the  ^Marshal 
only  waits  the  order." 

Napoleon  turned  upon  his  sarldle,  and, 
directing  his  glass  toward  Ney's  division, 
looked  fixedlv  for  some  moments  at  them. 
His  eye  moved  from  front  to  rear  slowly, 
and  at  bust  carrying  his  telescoi>e  along  the 
line,  he  fixed  it  steadily  upon  the  far  left. 
Here,  toward  St.  Lambert,  a  slight  cloud 
seemed  to  rest  on  the  horizon,  as  the  Em- 
peror continued  to  gazo  steadfastly  at  it. 
Every  glass  of  the  staff  was  speedily  turned 
in  that  direction. 

**It  is  nothing  but  a  cloud  ;  some  exha- 
lation from  the  Tow  grounds  in  that  quar- 
ter,^ whispered  one. 

'*  To  me,"  said  another,  "they  look  like 
trees,  part  of  the  Bois  de  Wavre." 

*'Tney  are  men,"  said  the  Emperor, 
speaking  for  the  first  time.  ^'Est-ce 
Grouchy  9  Est-cc  Blvcher  ?  " 

Soult  inclines  to  believe  it  to  be  the  for- 
mer, and  proceeds  to  give  his  reasons,  but 


the  Emperor,  without  liBteninj.tiira* 
ward  Domont,  and   orders  him.  v.a  ij 
division  of    light   cavalry  and  Snlie:™- 
brigade,  to  proceed  thither  at  onct.  I!a 
be  (iroucliy,  to  establish  a  junction  vi 
him  ;  to  resist,  should  it  prove  wl*i* 
advanced      ^uard    of     Marshal   BI'jAc. 
Scarcely  is  tiie  order  given  whenao)iiaQ 
of  cavalry,  whcjeling"    **  fours  about,"  m* 
ravels  itself  from  tfic  immense  ina»ail 
seems  to    serpentine    like   an  enonnoa 
snake  between   the   squares  of  the  mM, 
army.     The    pace    increases  at  every  no- 
men  t,  and    at   length    wc  see  theminei? 
from  the  extreme  right  and  drawnp,«ii 
on  parmle,    above    half  a  mile  from  ibe 
wood.     This  movement,   by  its  preeL^i* 
and  beauty,  had   attracted  ouremireit' 
tention,  not   only  from  the  attack  tpB 
Hougoumonty  but  also  an  incident vL^a 
had  taken  place  close  beside  ns.    Thisvaa 
the  appearance  of  a  Prussian  hussar  »bo 
had   been   taken    prisoner  between  Wane 
and   Planchenoit :    ho  was  the  bearer  of  s 
letter  from  Bulow  to  Wellington, annonBC- 
ing  his  arriviil  at  St.  Lambert,  and  a&kisc 
for  orders. 

This  at  once  explains  the  appearance  on 
the  riffht ;  but  tlie  prisoner  also  addi?,  ihai 
tlie  three  Prussian  corns  were  at  Wane, 
having  pushed  their  patrols  two  leagues  from 
that  town  without  ever  encountering  an? 
portion  of  the  force  under  the  command <^ 
Grouchy.  For  a  moment  not  a  word  is 
spoken.  A  silence  like  a  panic  pervades 
tbe  staff  ;  the  Emperor  himself  is  the  first 
to  break  it. 

**  This  morning,"  said  he,  turning  to- 
ward Soult,  **tho  chances  were  ninety  to 
one  in  our  favor  ;  Bulow's  arrival  has  al- 
ready lost  us  thirty  of  the  number:  bnt 
the  odds  are  still  sufficient,  if  (jJrouchvbui 
rejiair  the  horrible  fault  he  has  com- 
mitted." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and,  as  he 
lifted  up  his  own  hand,  and  turned  a  look 
of  indignant  passion  toward  his  staff,  add- 
ed in  a  voice  the  sarcasm  of  whose  tone 
there  is  no  forgetting  : 

''II  s'nmnsea  Gembloux!  Still,"  said  he, 
speaking  rapidly  and  with  more  energy 
tnan  I  had  hitherto  noticed,  **  Bulow  may 
l)e  entirely  cut  off.  Let  an  officer  appnxicli. 
Take  this  letter,  sir,"— giving, as  het^poke, 
Bulow's  letter  to  Lord  Wellington — '*give 
this  letter  to  Marshal  Grouchy  ;  tell  him 
tliat  at  this  moment  ho  should  be  before 
Wavre ;  tell  him  that  already,  had  he 
obeyed  his  orders — but  no,  tell  him  to 
march  at  once,  to  press  forward  his  cavalry, 
to  come  up  in  two  hours,  in  three  at  fu^ 
thest.     You  have  but  five  leagues  to  ride : 
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see^  sir,  that  you  Tcach  him  irithia  an 
honr." 

As  the  officer  hurries  away  at  the  top  of 
his  speed,  an  aide-de-camp  from  General 
Dom(Nit  confirms  the  news ;  they  are  the 
Prussians  whom  ho  has  before  him.  As 
yet,  however,  they  ai^e  debouching  from 
the  wood,  and  have  attempted  no  forward 
movement. 

'*  What's  Billow's  force,  Marshal  ?'' 

**  Thirty  thousand,  sire," 

^'  Let  Lobau  take  ten  thousand*  with  the 
Gnirassiers  of  the  Young  Guards  and  hold 
the  Prussians  in  check. '^ 

*^Maintenant  pour  les  autrea^  This  he 
said  with  a  smile^  as  he  turned  his  eyes 
once  more  toward  the  field  of  battle.  The 
aide-de-camp  of  Marshal  Ney,  who,  bare- 
headed and  expectant,  sat  waiting  for 
orders,  presented  himself  to  view.  The 
Emperor  turned  toward  him  as  he  said, 
with  a  clear  and  firm  voice  : 

*'  Tell  the  Marshal  to  open  the  fire  of 
his  batteries;  to  carry  La  Haye  Sainte 
with  the  bayonet,  and  leaving  an  infantry 
division  for  its  protection,  to  march  against 
La  Papelotte  and  La  Haye*  They  must 
be  carried  by  the  bayonet 

The  aide-de-camp  was  gooio ;  Napoleon's 
eye  followed  him  as  he  crossed  the  open 
plain  and  was  lost  in  the  dense  ranks  of 
the  dark  columns.  Scarcely  five  minutes 
elapsed  when  eighty  guns  thundered  out 
together,  and,  as  the  earth  shook  and 
trembled  beneath,  the  mighty  movement 
of  the  day  began  its  execution.  Ft-om 
Hougoumont,  where  the  slaughter  and  the 
carnage  continued  unslackened  and  unstay* 
ed,  every  eye  was  now  turned  toward  the 
right  I  knew  not  what  troops  occupied 
La  Haye  Sainte,  or  whether  they  were 
British  who  crowned  the  heights  above  it ; 
but  in  my  heart  how  fervently  did  I  pray 
that  they  might  be  so.  Oh  1  in  that  mo- 
ment ac  suspense  and  agonizing  doubt, 
what  would  I  not  have  given  to  know  that 
Pioton  himself  and  the  fighting  Fifth  were 
there;  that  behind  that  ridge  the  Grays,  the 
Boyals,  and  the  Enniskilleners  sat  motion- 
less, but  burning  to  advance ;  and  the 
breath  of  battle  waved  among  the  tartans 
of  the  Highlanders,  and  blew  upon  the  flash- 
ing features  of  my  own  island  countrymen. 
Had  I  known  this,  I  could  have  marked 
the  onset  with  a  less  failing  spirit 

^'  There  goes  Maroognet's  division/'  said 
my  companion,  springing  to  his  legs ; 
'^they're  moving  to  the  right  of  the  road. 
I  should  like  to  see  the  troops  that  will 
stand  before  tliem." 

So-sayingy  he  mounted  his  horse,  and, 
desiring  me  to  accompany  him,  rode  to  the 


height  beside  La  Belle  Alliance.  Th6 
battle  was  now  raging  from  the  Chateau  do 
Hougonmont  to  »t  Lambert,  where  the 
Prussian  tirailleurs,  as  they  issued  from 
the  wood,  were  skirmishing  with  the  ad- 
vance posts  of  Lohau's  brigade.  The  at- 
tack upon  the  center,  however,  ingrossed 
all  my  attention,  and  I  watched  the  dark 
columns  as  they  descended  into  the  plain, 
while  theincessant  roll  of  the  artillery  played 
about  them.  To  the  right  of  Ney's  attack, 
D'Erlon  advanced  with  three  divisions,  and 
the  artillery  of  the  Guard.  Toward  this 
part  of  the  field  my  companion  moved. 
General  Lo  Vasseur  desired  to  know  if  the 
division  on  the  Brussels  road  were  English 
or  Hanoverian  troops,  and  I  was  sent  for 
to  answer  the  question.  Wo  passed  from 
square  to  square  until  at  length  we  found 
ourselves  upon  the  flank  of  D'Erlon's  divi- 
sion. Le  Vasseur,  who  at  the  head  of  his 
cuirassiers  waited  but  the  order  to  charge, 
waved  impatiently  with  his  sword  for  us 
to  approacn.  We  were  now  to  the  right  of 
the  high-road,  and  about  four  hundred 
yards  from  the  crest  of  the  hill  where,  pro- 
tected by  a  slight,  hedge,  Picton  with 
Kempt's  brigade  waited  the  attack  of  the 
enemy. 
Just  at  this  moment  an  incident  took 

Elaco  which,  while  in  itself  one  of  the  most 
rilliant  achievements  of  the  day,  changed 
in  a  signal  manner  my  own  fortunea  The 
head  of  D'Erlon's  column  pressed  with  fix- 
ed bayonets  up  the  gentle  slope.  Already 
the  Belgian  infantry  give  way  before  them. 
The  brave  Brunswickers,  overwhelmed  by 
the  heavy  cavalry  of  France,  at  first  begin 
to  waver  ;  then  are  broken  ;  and  at  last 
retreat  in  disorder  up  the  road,  a  whirl- 
wind of  pursuing  squadrons  thundering 
behind  them.  *^^navantl  en  avanti  la 
vMoire  est  A  nous"  is  shouted  madly 
through  the  impatient  ranks ;  and  the 
artillery  is  oallcKl  up  to  play  upon  the 
British  squares :  upon  which,  fixed  and 
immovable,  the  cuirassiers  have  charged 
without  success.  Like  a  thunderbolt,  the 
flying  artillery  dashes  to  the  front ;  but 
scarcely  has  it  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
ascent,  when,  from  the  deep  ground,  the 
guns  become  imbedded  in  the  soil :  the 
wheels  refuse  to  move.  In  vain  the  ar- 
tillery drivers  whip  and  spur  their  laboring 
cattle.  Impatiently  the  leading  files  of 
the  column  prick  with  their  bayonets  the 
struggling  horses.  The  hesitation  is  fatal ; 
for  Wellington,  who,  with  eagle  glance, 
watches  from  an  eminence  beside  the  high- 
road the  advancing  column,  sees  the  acci- 
dent An  oi^er  is  given  ;  and,  with  one 
fall  swoop,  the  heavy  cavalry  brigade  pour 
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down.  Pioton'g  division  deploys  into  line  ; 
tlie  bayonets  glance  above  tne  ridge  :  and 
with  a  shout  that  tells  above  the  battle,  on 
they  come^  the  fighting  Fifth.  One  volley 
is  exchanged  ;  but  the  bavonot  is  now 
brought  to  the  charge,  and  the  French  di- 
vision retreat  in  close  column,  pursued  by 
their  gallant  enemy.  Scarcely  have  the 
leading  divisions  fallen  back,  and  the  rear 

Sresscd  down  upon,  or  thrown  into  disor- 
er,  when  the  cavalry  trumpets  sound  a 
charge :  the  bright  helmets  of  the  Ennis- 
killeners  come  dashing  in  the  sunbeams, 
and  the  Scotch  Grays,  like  a  white-crested 
wave,  are  rolling  upon  the  foe.  Marcognet's 
division  is  surrounded  ;  the  dragoons  ride 
them  down  on  every  side  ;  the  guns  are 
captured ;  the  drivers  cut  down,  and  two 
thousand  prisoners  are  carried  off.  A  sud- 
den panic  seems  to  sieze  iipon  the  French, 
as  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery arehurried 
back  on  each  other.  Vainly  the  French 
attempt  to  rally  :  the  untiring  enemy  press 
madly  on  ;  the  household  brigade,  led  on 
by  Lord  XJxbridge,  came  thundering  down 
the  road,  ridinff  down  with  their  gigantic 
force  the  mailed  cuirassiers  of  France. 
Borne  along  with  the  retreating  torrents, 
I  was  carried  on  amidst  the  densely  com- 
mingled mass.  The  British  cavalry,  which, 
like  the  lightnings  that  sever  the  thunder- 
cloud, pierce  through  in  every  direction, 
plunged  madly  upon  us.  The  roar  of 
battle  grow  louder,  as  hand  to  hand  they 
fought.  Milhaud's  heavy  dragoons,  with 
the  4th  Lancers,  came  up  at  a  gallop. 
Picton  presses  forward,  waving  his  ^umed 
hat  above  his  head  ;  his  proud  eye  flashes 
with  the  fire  of  victory.  That  moment  is 
his  last.  Struck  in  the  forehead  by  a 
musket-ball,  he  falls  dead  from  the  saddle; 
and  the  wild  yell  of  the  Irish  regiments,  as 
they  ring  his  death-cry,  are  the  last  sounds 
which  ho  hears.  Meanwhile,  the  Life 
Guards  are  among  us  ;  prisoners  of  rank 
are  captured  on  every  side  :  and  I,  seizing 
the  moment,  throw  myself  among  the 
ranks  of  my  countrymen,  and  am  borae  to 
the  rear  with  the  retiring  squadrons. 

As  we  reached  the  crest  of  the  hill  above 
the  road,  a  loud  cheer  in  the  valley  beneath 
us  burst  forth,  and  from  the  midst  of  the 
dense  smoke  a  bright  and  pointed  flame 
shot  up  toward  the  sky.  It  was  the  farm- 
house La  Haye  Sainte,  which  the  French 
had  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  with  hot 
shot.  For  some  time  past  the  ammunition 
of  the  corps  that  held  it  had  failed,  and  a 
dropping,  irregular  musketry  was  the  only 
reply  to  the  incessant  rattle  of  the  enemy. 
As  the  smoke  cleared  away  we  discovered 
that  the  French  had  carried  the  position ; 


and,  as  no  quarter  was  given  in  that 
deadly  hand-to-hand  conflict,  not  one  re- 
turnea  to  our  ranks  to  tell  the  tale  of  their 
defeat. 

*'This  is  the  officer  that  I  spoke  of,** 
said  an  aide-de-camp,  as  ho  rode  up  to 
where  I  was  standing,  bareheaded  and 
without  a  sword.  *^  He  has  just  made  his 
escape  from  the  French  lines,  and  will  be 
able  to  give  your  Lordship  some  informa- 
tion.'* 

The  handsome  features  and  gorgeous 
costume  of  Lord  XJxbridge  were  known  to 
mc ;  but  I  was  not  aware,  till  afterward, 
that  a  soldier-like,  resolute-looking  officer 
beside  him  was  General  Graham.  It  was 
the  latter  who  first  addressed  me. 

"Are  you  aware,  sir,"  said  he,  *'if 
Grouchy's  force  is  arrived  F  '* 

**  They  had  not :  on  the  contrary,  as, 
shortly  befoi-e  I  escaped,  an  aide-de-camp 
was  dispatched  to  Gemblouz,  to  hasten  his 
coming.  And  the  troops,  for  they  must 
be  troops,  were  debouching  from  the  wood 
yonder.  They  seem  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  corps  to  the  right ;  they  are  the 
Prussians.  They  arrived  there  beiore  noon 
from  St.  Lambert,  and  are  part  of  Bulow's 
corjis.  Count  Loban  and  his  division  of 
ten  thousand  men  were  dispatched,  about 
an  hour  since,  to  hold  them  in  check." 

**This  is  great  news,"  said  Lord  XJx- 
bridge.    *'Fitzroy  must  know  it  at  once." 

So  saying,  he  dashed  spurs  into  his  horse, 
and  soon  disappeared  amid  the  crowd  on 
the  hill-top. 

*'You  had  better  see  the  Duke,  sir," 
said  Graham.  '^  Your  information  is  too 
important  to  be  delayed.  Captain  Calvert, 
let  this  officer  have  a  horse ;  nis  own  is  too 
tired  to jgo  much  further.'* 

*'  Ana  a  cap,  I  beg  of  you,*'  added  I,  in 
an  under  tone,  '^for  I  have  already  found 
a  sabre.*' 

By  a  slight  circuitous  route  we  reached 
the  road,  upon  which  a  mass  of  dismount- 
ed artillery-carts,  baggage-wagons  and 
tumbrils  were  heaped  together  as  a  barri- 
cade against  the  attack  of  the  Fi*ench  dra- 
goons, who  more  than  once  had  penetrated 
to  the  very  crest  of  our  position.  Close  to 
this,  and  on  a  little  rising  gound,  from 
which  a  view  of  the  entire  field  extended, 
from  Hougoumont  to  the  far  left,  the  Duko 
of  Wellington  stood,  surrounded  by  his 
staff.  His  eye  was  bent  upon  the  valley 
before  him,  when  the  advancing  columus 
of  Ney's  attack  still  pressed  onward  ;  while 
the  fire  of  sixty  great  guns  poured  death 
and  carnage  into  his  lines.  The  second 
Belgian  division,  routed  and  broken,  had 
fallen  back  upon  the  27th  Regiment,  who 
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I  merely  time  to  throw  themselTes  into 
lare,  when  Milhand^s  cairassiers,  armed 
h  their  terrible  long,  straight  swords, 
ae  sweeping  down  npon  them.  A  line 
impassable  bayonets,  a  liying  chevaux- 
frise  of  the  best  blood  of  Britain,  stood 
ii  and  motionless  before  the  shock.  The 
Bnch  initrailh  played  mercilessly  on  the 
'1^,  but  the  chasms  were  filled  up  like 
'^c,  and  in  vain  the  bold  horsemen  of 
^l  galloped  round  the  bristling  files.  At 
^h  the  word  "Fire  I"  was  heard  within 

\quare,  and,  as  the  ballets  at  pistol- 
9  rattled  upon  them,  the  cuirass  af- 
)d  them  no  defense  against  the  deadly 
y.  Men  and  horses  rolled  indiscrimi- 
ly  npon  the  earth.  Then  would  come 
argc  of  our  dashing  squadrons,  who, 
ig  recklessly  upon  the  foe,  were  in 
'  turn  to  be  repulsed  by  numbers,  and 
i  attacks  poured  down  upon  our  un- 
en  infantry. 

That  column  yonder  is  wavering.  Why 
he  not  bring  up  his  supporting  squad- 
?"  inquired  the  Duke,  pointing  to  a 
pan  regiment  of  light  dragoons,  who 
)  formed  in  the  same  brigade  with  the 
Hussars. 

He  refuses  to  oppose  his  light  cavalry 
luirassiers,  my  Lord,''  said  an  aide-de- 
p,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  di- 
)n  in  question. 

Tell  him  to  march  his  men  off  the 
ind,"  said  the  Duke,  with  a  quiet  and 
lassive  tone. 

a  less  than  ten  minutes  the  "  Belgian 
Iment"  was  seen  to  defile  from  the 
»,  and  take  the  road  to  Brussels,  to  in- 
ise  the  panic  of  that  city,  by  circulat- 
and  strengthening  the  report  that  the 
B;lish  were  beaten,  and  Napoleon  in  full 
rch  upon  the  capital. 

*  What's  Ney's  force  P  can  you  guess, 
P ''  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  turn- 
:  to  me. 

*  About  twelve  thousand  men,  mv  Lord.'* 
'*  Are  the  Guard  amone  them  ?  ' 

'  No,  sir ;    the  Guard  are  in  reserve 

>ve  La  Belle  Alliance." 

^'In   what  part  of  the  field  is  Bona- 

rte?" 

'*  Nearly  opposite  to  where  we  stand." 

"I  told  you,  gentlemen,  Hougoumont 

rer  was  the  great  attack.     The  battle 

ist  be  decided  here,''  pointing,  as  he 

>ke,  to  the  plain  beneath  us,  where  Ney 

II  poured  on  his  devoted  columns,  where 
;  the  French  cavalry  rode  down  upon 
r  firm  squares. 

k%  he  spoke,  an  aide-de-camp  rode  np 

fn  the  valley. 

"The  Ninety-second  requires  support. 


my  Lord.  They  cannot  maintain  their 
position  half  an  nour  longer  without  it." 

*'Have  they  given  way,  sir  P  " 

"No—" 

"Well,  then,  they  must  stand  where 
they  are.  I  hear  cannon  toward  the  left ; 
yonder,  near  Frischermont." 

At  this  moment  the  light  cavalry  swept 
past  the  base  of  the  hill  on  which  we  stood, 
notly  followed  by  the  French  heavy  cuiras- 
sier brigada  Three  of  our  guns  were  taken ; 
and  the  cheering  of  the  French  infantry, 
as  they  advanced  to  the  charge,  presaged 
their  hope  of  victory. 

**  Do  it,  then,"  said  the  Duke,  in  reply 
to  some  whispered  question  of  Lord  XJx- 
bridge  ;  and  shortly  after  the  heavy  trot  of 
advancing  squadrons  was  heard  benind. 

They  were  the  Life  Guards  and  the 
Blues,  who,  with  the  1st  Dragoon  Guanls 
and  the  Enniskilleners,  were  formed  into 
close  column. 

*'I  know  the  ground,  my  Lord,"  said  I 
to  Lord  Uxbridge. 

"  Gome  along,  sir,  come  along,"  said  he, 
as  he  threw  his  hussar  jacket  loosely  behind 
him,  to  give  freedom  to  his  sword-arm. 
"  Forward,  my  men,  forward  ;  but  steady, 
hold  your  horses  in  hand,  threes  about, 
and  together,  charge." 

"  Charge  ! "  he  shouted  ;  while,  as  the 
word  fiew  from  squadron  to  squadron,  each 
horseman  bent  upon  his  saddle,  and  that 
mighty  mass,  as  though  instinct  with  but 
one  spirit,  dashed  like  a  thunderbolt  upon 
the  column  beneath  them.  The  French, 
blown  and  exhausted,  inferior  besides  in 
weight,  both  of  man  and  horse,  offered  but 
a  short  resistance.  As  the  tall  com  bends 
beneath  the  sweeping  hurricane,  wave  suc- 
ceeding wave,  so  did  the  steel-clad  squad- 
rons of  Franco  fall  before  the  nervous  arm 
of  Britain's  cavalry.  Onward  they  went, 
carrying  death  and  ruin  before  them,  and 
never  stayed  their  course  until  the  guns 
were  recaptured,  and  the  cuirassiers,  re- 

Eulsed,  disordered,  and  broken,  had  retired 
eneath  the  protection  of  their  artillery. 
There  was,  as  a  brilliant  and  eloquent 
writer  on  the  subject  mentions,  a  terrible 
sameness  in  the  whole  of  this  battle.  In- 
cessant charges  of  cavalry  upon  the  squares 
of  our  infantry,  whose  sole  maneuver  con- 
sisted in  cither  deploying  into  line  to  resist 
the  attack  of  infantry,  or  falling  back  into 
square  when  the  cavalry  advanced ;  per- 
forming those  two  evolutions  under  the  de- 
vastating fire  of  artillery,  before  the  un- 
fiinching  heroism  of  that  veteran  infantry, 
whose  glories  had  been  reaped  upon  the 
blood-stained  fields  of  Austerlitz,  Marengo, 
and  Wagram,  or  opposing  an  unbroken 
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front  to  the  whirlwind  swoop  of  infuriated 
cavalry.  Such  were  the  enduring  and  de- 
voted 8er\Mce8  demanded  from  the  English 
troops,  and  such  they  failed  not  to  render. 
Once  or  twice  had  temper  nearly  failed 
them,  and  the  cry  ran  through  the  ranks^ 
*'  Are  wo  never  to  move  forward  ?  Only 
let  us  at  them  !"  But  the  word  was  not 
yet  spoken  which  was  to  undam  the  pent* 
up  torrent,  and  bear  down  with  unrelent* 
ing  vengeance  upon  the  now  exulting  col- 
umns of  the  enemy. 

It  was  six  o'clock :  the  battle  had  con- 
tinued with  unchanged  fortune  for  three 
hours.  The  French,  masters  of  La  Haye 
Sainte,  could  never  advance  further  into 
our  position.  They  had  gained  the  orchard 
of  Hougoumont,  but  the  chdteau  was  still 
held  by  the  British  Guards,  although  its 
blazing  roof  and  crumbling  walls  made  its 
occupation  rather  the  desperate  stand  of 
unflinching  valor  than  tlie  maintenance  of 
an  important  position.  The  smoke  which 
hung  upon  the  field  rolled  in  slow  and 
heavy  masses  back  upon  the  French  lines, 
and  gradually  discovered  to  our  view  the 
entire  of  the  army.  We  quickly  perceived 
that  a  change  was  taking  place  in  their 
position.  The  troops,  which  on  their  left 
stretched  far  beyond  Hougoumont,  were 
now  moved  nearer  to  the  center.  The 
attack  upon  the  chdteau  seemed  less  vigor- 
ously supported,  while  the  oblique  direction 
of  their  right  wing,  which,  pivoting  upon 
Plancheuoit,  opposed  a  face  to  the  Prus- 
sians, all  denoted  a  change  in  their  order 
of  battle.  It  was  now  the  hour  when 
Napoleon,  at  last  convinced  that  nothing 
but  the  carnage  he  could  no  longer  support 
could  destroy  the  unyielding  ranks  of  ]Brit- 
ish  infantry ;  that  although  Hougoumont 
had  been  partially.  La  Uaye  Sainte  com- 
pletely won ;  that  upon  the  right  of  the 
road  the  farm-houses  Papelotte  and  La 
Haye  were  nearly  surrounded  by  his  troops, 
which  with  any  other  army  must  prove 
the  forerunner  of  defeat,  yet  still  the  vic- 
tory was  beyond  his  grasp.  The  bold 
stratagems,  whose  success  the  ex])erience 
of  a  life  had  proved,  were  here  to  be  found 
powerless.  The  decisive  maneuver  of 
carrying  one  important  point  of  the  enemy's 
lines,  of  turning  him  upon  the  flank,  or 
piercing  him  throuffh  the  center,  were  here 
found  impracticable.  He  might  launch 
his  avalanche  of  grape-shot,  he  might  pour 
down  his  crashing  columns  of  cavalry,  he 
might  send  forth  the  iron  storm  of  his 
brave  infantry  ;  but,  though  death  in  every 
shape  heralded  their  approach,  still  were 
others  found  to  fill  the  fallen  ranks,  and 
feed  with  their  heart's  blood  the  unslaked 


thirst  for  slaughter.  Well  might  the  gal- 
lant Iciuler  01  this  gallant  host^  as  he 
watched  the  reckless  onslaught  of  the 
untiring  enemy,  and  looked  upon  the  nn- 
flinchinf[  few  who,  bearing  the  proud  badge 
of  Britain,  alone  sustained  the  fight,  w3l 
might  he  exclaim^  '^  Night  or  Blocher !" 

It  was  now  seven  o'clock,  when  a  dark 
mass  was  seen  to  form  upon  the  heights 
above  the  French  center,  and  divide  mto 
three  gigantic  columns,  of  which  the  right 
occupied  the  Brussels  road.  These  were 
the  reserves,  consisting  of  the  Old  and 
Young  Guards,  and  amounting  to  twelve 
thousand — the  ilite  of  the  French  army- 
reserved  by  the  Emperor  for  a  great  coup 
de  main*  These  veterans  of  a  hundred 
battles  had  been  stationed,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  day,  inactive  spectators  of 
the  fight ;  their  hour  was  now  come,  and 
with  a  shout  of  "  Vive  TEmpereur/**  which 
rose  triumphantly  over  the  din  and  crash 
of  battle,  they  began  their  march.  Mean- 
while, aides-de-camp  galloped  along  the 
lines,  announcing  the  arrival  of  Grouchy, 
to  reanimate  the  drooping  spirits  of  the 
men ;  for,  at  last,  a  doubt  of  victory  was 
breaking  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
never  before,  in  the  most  adverse  hour  of 
fortune,  deemed  Iits  star  could  be  set  that 
led  them  on  to  glory. 

"  They  are  coming ;  the  attack  will  be 
made  on  the  center,  my  Lard,*'  said  Lord 
Fitzroy  Somerset,  as  ho  directed  his  glass 
upon  the  column.  Scarcely  had  he  spoKen, 
when  the  telescope  fell  from  his  hand,  as 
his  arm,  shattered  by  a  French  bullet,  fell 
motionless  to  his  side. 

"I  see  it,"  was  tlie  cool  rei>ly  of  the 
Duke,  as  ho  ordered  the  Guards  to  deploy 
into  line,  and  lie  down  behind  the  ridge, 
which  now  the  French  artillery  had  found 
the  range  of,  and  were  laboring  at  their 
guns.  In  front  of  them  the  Fifty-second, 
Seventy-first,  and  Ninety-fifth  were  formed ; 
the  artillery  stationed  above  and  partlv 
upon  the  road,  loaded  with  gra|>o,  ana 
waited  but  the  word  to  open. 

It  was  an  awful,  a  dreadful  moment: 
the  Prussian  cannon  thundered  on  our  left, 
but  so  desperate  was  the  French  reistance, 
they  made  but  little  progress  :  the  dark 
columns  of  the  Guard  had  now  commenced 
the  ascent,  and  tlie  artillery  ceased  their 
fire  as  the  bayonets  of  the  grenadiers 
showed  themselves  upon  the  slope.  Then 
began  that  tremendous  cheer  from  right 
to  left  of  our  line,  which  those  who  heard 
never  can  forget.  It  was  the  impatient, 
long-restrained  burst  of  unslaked  ven- 
geance. With  the  instinct  which  valor 
teaches,  they  knew  the  hour  of  trial  was 
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come  ;  and  that  wild  cry  flew  from  rank 
to  ranky  echoing  from  the  hlood-stained 
walls  of  Hon^oumont  to  the  far*ofl  valley 
of  La  Papelotte.  *^  They  come !  they 
come  !  ^'  was  the  cry ;  and  the  fihout  of 
"Ftw  rEmpereur!^*  mingled  with  the 
onthnrst  of  the  British  line. 

Under  an  overwhelming  shower  of  grape, 
to  which  saccoeded  a  charge  of  cavury  of 
the  Imperial  Guard,  the  head  of  Ney^s 
column  fired  its  vollev  and  advanced  with 
the  bayonet.  The  British  artillery  now 
opened  at  half  range^  aud^  although  the 

S lunging  fire  scathed  and  devastated  the 
ark  ranks  of  the  Guard,  on  they  came, 
Key  himself,  on  foot,  at  their  head.  Twice 
the  leading  division  of  that  gallant  column 
turned  completely  round,  as  the  withering 
fire  wasted  and  consumed  them  ;  but  they 
were  resolved  to  win. 

Alreadv  they  gained  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
and  the  nrst  line  of  the  British  were  falling 
back  before  them.  The  artillery  closes  up  ; 
the  flanking  fire  from  the  guns  upon  the 
road  opens  upon  them ;  the  head  of  their 
column  breaks  like  a  shell;  the  Duke 
seizes  the  moment,  and  advances  on  foot 
toward  the  ridge. 

"  tip,  Guards,  and  at  them  !"  he  cried. 

The  hour  of  triumph  and  vengeance  liad 
arrived.  In  a  moment  the  Guards  were 
on  their  feet ;  one  volley  was  poured  in  ; 
the  bavonets  were  brought  to  the  charge  ; 
they  closed  upon  the  enemy:  then  was 
seen  the  most  dreadful  struggle  that  the 
history  of  all  war  can  present  Furious 
with  long-restrained  passion,  the  Guards 
rushed  upon  the  leading  divisions ;  the 
Seventy-first,  and  Ninety-fifth,  and  Twenty- 
sixth  overlapped  them  on  the  flanks.  Their 
Senerals  fell  thickly  on  every  side ;  Michel, 
amier,  and  Mallet  are  killed  ;  Friant  lies 
wounded  upon  the  ground  ;  Ney,  his  dress 
pierced  ana  ragged  with  balls,  shouts  still 
to  advance  ;  but  the  leading  files  waver ; 
they  fall  back ;  the  supporting  divisions 
thicken ;  confusion;  panic  succeeds  ;  the 
British  press  down  ;  tne  cavalry  come  gal- 
loping up  to  their  assistance  ;  and  at  last, 
pell-mell,  overwhelmed  and  beaten,  the 
French  fall  back  upon  the  Old  Guard. 
This  was  the  decisive  moment  of  the  day 
— ^the  Duke  closed  his  glass,  as  he  said, 

"The  field  is  won.  Order  the  whole 
line  to  advance." 

On  they  came,  four  deep,  and  poured 
like  a  torrent  from  the  height 

"  Let  the  Life  Guards  charge  them," 
said  the  Duke  ;  but  everv  aide-de-camp  on 
his  staff  was  wounded,  and  I  myself 
brought  the  order  to  Lord  TJxbrid^e. 

Lord  Uxbridge  had  already  anticipated 
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his  orders,  and  bore  down  with  four  regi- 
ments of  heavy  cavalry  upon  the  French 
center.  The  Prussian  artillery  thundered 
upon  their  flank,  and  at  their  rear.  The 
British  bayonet  was  in  their  front ;  while 
a  panic  fear  spread  through  their  ranks, 
and  the  cry  of  '*  Sauve  qui  pent ! "  re- 
sounded on  all  sides.  In  vain  Ney,  the 
bravest  of  the  brave ;  in  vain  Soult,  Ber- 
trand,  Gourgaud,  and  Labedoy^re,  burst 
from  tlie  broken  disorganized  mass,  and 
called  on  them  to  stand  fast  A  battalion 
of  the  Old  Guard,  with  Cambronne  at 
their  head,  alone  obeyed  the  summons ; 
foi*ming  into  square,  they  stood  between 
the  pursuers  and  their  prey,  offering  them- 
selves a  sacrifice  to  the  taraished  honor  of 
their  arms  :  to  the  order  to  surrender  they 
answered  with  a  cry  of  defiance ;  and  as 
our  cavalry,  flushed  and  elated  with  vic- 
tory, rode  round  their  bristling  ranks,  no 
Quailing  look,  no  craven  spirit  was  there. 
The  Emperor  himself  endeavored  to  repair 
the  disaster  ;  he  rode  with  lightning  speed 
hither  and  thither,  commanding,  ordering, 
nay  imploring  too  ;  but  already  the  night 
was  failing,  the  confusion  became  each 
moment  more  inextricable^  and  the  effort 
was  a  fruitless  one.  A  regiment  of  the 
Guards  and  two  batteries  were  in  reserve 
behind  Planchenoit :  he  threw  them  rapid- 
ly into  position  ;  but  the  overwhelming 
impulse  of  flight  drove  the  mass  upon 
them;  and  they  were  carried  away  upon 
the  torrent  of  the  beaten  army.  No  sooner 
did  the  Emperor  see  this  his  last  hope  de- 
sert him,  tnan  he  dismounted  from  his 
horse,  and,  drawing  bis  sword,  threw  him- 
self into  a  square,  which  the  first  regiment 
of  Chasseurs  of  the  Old  Guard  had  formed 
with  a  remnant  of  the  battalion.  Jerome 
followed  him,  as  he  called  out, 

**  You  are  right,  brother :  here  should 
perish  all  who  bear  the  name  of  Bona- 
parte." 

The  same  moment  the  Prussian  light 
artillery  rend  the  ranks  asunder,  and  the 
cavalry  charge  down  upon  the  scattered 
fragments.  A  few  of  his  staff,  who  never 
left  him,  place  the  Emperor  upon  a  horse 
and  fly  through  the  death-dealing  artillery 
and  musketry.  A  squadron  of  the  Life 
Guards,  to  which  I  had  attached  myself, 
came  up  at  the  moment,  and  as  Blucher's 
hussars  rode  madlv  here  and  there,  where 
so  lately  the  crowd,  of  staff  officers  bad  de- 
noted ttie  presence  of  Napoleon,  expressed 
their  rage  and  disappointment  in  curses 
and  cries  of  vengeance. 

Cambronne's  battalion  stood  yet  unbro- 
ken, and  seemed  to  defy  every  attack  that 
was  brought  against  them.    To  the  second 
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summons  to  surrender  they  replied  as  in- 
dignantly as  at  first ;  and  Vivian's  brigade 
was  ordered  to  charge  them.  A  cloud  of 
British  horse  bore  down  on  every  face  of 
the  devoted  square ;  but  firm  as  in  their 
hour  of  victory,  the  heroes  of  Marengo 
never  quailed  ;  and  twice  the  bravest  blood 
of  Britain  recoiled,  baffled  and  dismayed. 
There  was  a  pause  for  some  minutes,  and 
even  then,  as  we  surveyed  our  broken  and 
blood-stained  squadrons,  a  cry  of  admira- 
tion burst  from  our  ranks  at  the  gallant 
bearing  of  that  glorious  infantry.  Sud- 
denly the  tramp  of  approaching  cavalry 
was  heard ;  I  turned  my  head  ana  saw  two 
squadrons  of  the  Second  Life  Guards. 
The  officer  who  led  them  on  was  bare- 
headed ;  his  long  dark  hair  streaming 
wildly  behind  him  and  upon  his  pale  fea- 
tures, to  which  not  even  the  headlong 
enthusiasm  of  battle  had  lent  one  touch 
of  colon  He  rode  straight  to  where  I  was 
standing,  his  dark  eyes  fixed  upon  me  with 
a  look  so  fierce,  so  penetrating,  that  I 
could  not  look  away  :  the  features,  save  in 
this  respect,  had  almost  a  look  of  idiocy. 
It  was  Hammersley. 

**  Ha  I "  he  criea  at  last,  "  I  have  sought 
you  out  the  entire  day,  but  in  vain.  It  is 
not  yet  too  late.  Give  me  your  hand,  boy. 
You  once  called  on  me  to  follow  yow,  and 
I  did  not  refuse  ;  I  trust  you'll  do  the  like 
by  me.    Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

A  terrible  perception  of  his  meaning 
shot  through  my  mind  as  I  clasped  his 
clay-cold  hand  in  mine,  and  for  a  moment 
I  did  not  speak. 

*'  I  hoped  for  better  than  this,"  said  he, 
bitterly,  and  as  a  glance  of  withering  scorn 
flashea  from  his  eye.  "  I  did  trust  that 
he  who  was  preferred  before  me  was  at 
least  not  a  coward." 

As  the  word  fell  from  his  lips  I  nearly 
leaped  from  my  saddle,  and  mechanically 
raised  my  sabre  to  cleave  him  on  the  spot. 

**  Then  follow  me  !"  shouted  he,  point- 
ing with  his  sword  to  the  glistening  ranks 
before  us. 

"  Come  on  ! "  said  I,  with  a  voice  hoarse 
with  passion,  while,  burying  my  spurs  in 
my  horse's  flanks,  I  sprang  on  a  full  length 
before  him,  and  bore  down  upon  the  enemy. 
A  loud  shout,  a  deafening  volley,  the  ago- 
nizing ciT  of  the  wounded  and  the  dying, 
were  all  I  heard,  as  my  horse,  rearing  mad- 
ly upward,  plunged  twice  into  the  air,  and 
then  fell  dead  upon  the  earth,  crushing 
me  beneath  his  cumbrous  weight,  lifeless 

and  insensible. 

*  *  »  ♦  ♦ 

The  day  was  breaking;  the  cold,  gray 
h^^i  of  morning  was  struggling  througn 


the  misty  darkness,  when  I  once  more  re- 
covered my  consciousness.  There  are  mo- 
ments in  life  when  memory  can  so  sudden- 
ly conjure  up  the  whole  past  before  us, 
tnat  there  is  scarcely  time  for  a  doubt  ere 
the  disputed  reality  is  palpabler  to  onr 
senses.  Such  was  this  to  me.  One  hurried 
glance  upon  the  wide,  bleak  plain  before 
me,  and  every  circumstance  of  the  battle- 
field was  present  to  my  recollection.  The 
dismounted  ^uns,  the  broken  wagons,  the 
heaps  of  deaa  or  dying,  the  straggling  par- 
ties who  on  foot  or  horseback  traversed  the 
field,  and  the  dark  litters  which  carried  the 
wounded,  all  betokened  the  sad  evidences 
of  the  preceding  day's  battle. 

Close  around  me  where  I  lay  the  ground 
was  marked  with  the  bodies  oi  our  cavalry, 
intermixed  with  the  soldiers  of  the  Old 
Guard.  The  broad  brow  and  stalwart  chest 
of  the  Saxon  lay  bleaching  beside  the  bronz- 
ed and  bearded  warrior  of  Gaul,  while  the 
torn-up  ground  attested  the  desperation  of 
that  struggle  which  closed  the  day. 

As  my  eye  ranged  over  this  harrowing 
spectacle,  a  dreadful  anxiety  shot  through 
me  as  I  asked  myself  whose  had  been  the 
victory.  A  certain  confused  impression  of 
flight  and  of  pursuit  remained  in  my  mind ; 
but,  at  the  moment,  the  circumstances  of 
my  own  position  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day  increased  the  difficulty  of  reflection, 
and  left  me  in  a  state  of  intense  and  ago- 
nizing uncertainty.  Although  not  wound- 
ed, I  nad  been  so  crushed  by  my  fall  that 
it  was  not  without  pain  I  got  upon  my 
legs.  I  soon  perceived  that  the  spot 
around  me  had  not  yet  been  visited  by 
those  vultures  of  the  battle-field  who  strip 
alike  the  dead  and  dying.  The  distance  of 
the  place  from  where  the  great  conflict  of 
the  oattle  had  occurred  was  probably  the 
reason;  and  now,  as  the  straggling' sun- 
beams fell  upon  the  earth,  I  could  trace 
the  helmet  of  the  Enniskilleners,  or  the 
tall  bearskin  of  the  Scotch  Grays,  lying  in 
thick  confusion  where  the  steel  cuirass  and 
long  sword  of  the  French  dragoons  showed 
the  fight  had  been  hottest.  As  I  turned 
my  eyes  hither  and  thither  I  could  see  no 
living  thing  near  me.  In  every  attitude  of 
struggling  agony  they  lay  around ;  some 
buried  beneath  their  horses,  some  bathed 
in  blood,  some,  with  clenched  hands  and 
darting  eye-balls,  seemed  struggling  even  in 
death  :  but  all  was  still — not  a  word,  not  s 
sigh,  not  a  groan  was  there.  I  was  turn- 
ing to  leave  the  spot,  and,  uncertain  which 
way  to  direct  my  steps,  looked  once  mow 
around,  when  niy  glance  rested  upon  the 
pale  and  marble  leatures  of  one  who,  e^en 
in  that  moment  of  doubt  and  difficnlty, 
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was  no  mistaking.  His  coat,  torn 
jT  open,  was  grasped  in  cither  hand, 

his  breast  was  shattered  with  balls, 
athed  in  gore.  Gashed  and  mutilat- 
he  lay,  still  the  features  wore  no  trace 
Sering ;  cold,  pale,  motionless,  but 
the  tranquil  look  of  sleep,  his  eyelids 
(Closed,  and  his  half-parted  lips  seem- 
Jji  to  quiver  in  life.  I  knelt  aown  be- 
^'m  ;  I  took  his  hand  in  mine  ;  I  bent 

id  whispered  his  name  ;  I  placed  my 

ipon  his  heart,  where  even  still  the 

>od  was  warm — but  he  was  dead. 

[ammersley.    His  was  a  gallant  soul ; 

B  I  looked  upon  his  blood-stained 
my  tears  fell  fast  and  hot  upon  his 

0  think  how  far  I  had  myself  been 
ise  of  a  life  blighted  in  its  hope,  and 

1  like  his. 


CHAPTER  CXXI. 

BBUSSBLB. 

IE  more  I  would  entreat  my  reader's 
ence  for  the  prolixity  of  a  narrative 
has  grown  beneath  my  hands  to  a 
I  haa  never  intended.  This  shall, 
er,  be  the  last  time  for  either  the  of- 
)r  the  apology.  My  story  is  now  soon 
ded. 

ir  wandering  about  for  some  time, 
ain  which  way  to  take,  I  at  lens^th 
d  the  Gharleroi  road,  now  blocked 
rriages  and  wagons  conveying  the 
led  toward  Brussels.  Here  I  learnt, 
\  first  time,  that  we  had  gained  the 
and  heard  of  the  total  annihilation 
French  army,  and  the  downfall  of 
mperor.  On  arriving  at  the  farm- 
of  Mont  St.  Jean,  I  found  a  number 
5ers,  whose  wounds  prevented  their 
panying  the  army  in  its  forward 
dent.  One  of  them,  with  whom  I 
iffhtly  acquainted,  informed  me  that 
u  Dash  wood  had  spent  the  greater 
(  the  night  upon  the  field  in  search 
,  and  that  my  servant,  Mike,  was  in  a 
)l  distraction  at  my  absence  that  bor- 
on insanity.  While  he  was  speak- 
burst  of  laughter  and  the  tones  of  a 
smembered  voice  behind  attracted  my 
ion. 

!ade  a  very  good  thing  of  it,  upon  my 
k  dressing-case — not  gold,  jrou  know, 
Iver-ffilt — a  dozen  knives,  with  blood- 
hancfies,  and  a  little  coffee-pot,  with 
Dperial  arms — not  to  speak  of  three 
ea  Naps  in  a  green  silk  purse — Lord  I 
unds  me  of  the  Peninsula.  Do  jou 
ti^ose  Prussians  are  mere  barbarians 


— haven't  a  notion  of  civilized  war.  Bless 
your  heart,  my  fellows  in  the  Legion  would 
nave  ransacked  the  whole  coach,  from  the 
boot  to  the  sword-case,  in  half  the  time 
they  took  to  cut  down  the  coachman." 

"  The  Major  !  as  I  live,"  said  L  "  How 
goes  it,  Major  ?  " 

"  Eh,  Charley,  when  did  you  turn  up  ? 
Delighted  to  see  you.  They  told  me  you 
were  badly  wounded,  or  killed,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind  ;  but  I  should  have  paid 
the  Tittle  debt  to  your  executors  all  the 
same.'* 

'^AU  the  same,  no  doubt,  Major ;  but 
where,  in  Heaven's  name,  did  you  fall  up- 
on that  mine  of  pillage  you  have  just  been 
talking  of?" 

'*  In  the  Emperor's  carriage,  to  be  sure, 
boy.  While  the  Duke  was  watching  all 
day  the  advance  of  Ney's  columns,  and 
keeping  an  anxious  look-out  for  the  Prus- 
sians, I  sat  in  a  window  in  this  old  farm- 
house, and  never  took  my  eye  off  the  gar- 
den at  Planchenoit.  I  saw  the  imperial 
carriage  there  in  the  morning — it  was  there 
also  at  noon — and  they  never  put  the 
horses  to  it  till  past  seven  in  the  evening. 
The  roads  were  very  heavy,  and  the  crowd 
was  great.  I  judged  the  pace  couldn't  be 
a  fast  one  ;  and  with  four  of  the  Ennis- 
killcners  I  charged  it  like  a  man.  The 
Prussians,  however,  had  the  start  of  us ; 
and  if  they  hadn't  thought,  from  my  seat 
on  horseback  and  my  general  appearance, 
that  I  was  Lord  Uxbridge,  I  should  have 
got  but  a  younger  son's  portion.  How- 
ever, I  got  m  fii*st,  filled  mypockets  with 
a  few  little  souvenirs  of  the  Emperor,  and 
then,  laying  my  hands  upon  what  was 
readiest,  got  out  in  time  to  escape  being 
shot ;  for  two  of  Blucher's  hussars,  think- 
ing I  must  be  the  Emperor,  fired  at  me 
through  the  window." 

"  W  hat  an  escape  you  had  1 " 

"  Hadn't  I  though  ?  Fortunate,  too, 
my  Enniskilleners  saw  the  whole  thing; 
for  I  intend  to  make  the  circumstance  the 
^ound  of  an  application  for  a  pension. 
Harkye,  Charley,  don't  say  anything  about 
the  coffee-pot  and  the  knives.  The  Duke, 
you  know,  has  strange  notions  of  his  own 
on  these  matters.  But  isn't  that  your  fel- 
low fighting  his  way  yonder  ?" 

"  Tear  an  ages  !  don't  howld  me — that's 
himself — devil  a  one  else." 

This  exclamation  came  from  Mickey 
Free,  who,  with  his  dress  torn  and  dishev- 
eled, his  eyes  bloodshot  and  strained,  was 
upsetting  and  elbowing  all  before  him,  as 
he  made  his  way  toward  me  through  the 
crowd. 

'^Take  that  fellow  to  the  guard-house  I 
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Lay  hold  of  him,  sergeant.    Knock  him 
down  !    Who  is  the  scoundrel  ?  " 

Such  were  the  gi'eetiugs  he  met  with  on 
every  side.  Regardless  of  everything  and 
everybody,  he  burst  his  way  through  the 
dense  mass. 

"  0  murther  !  0  Mary  !  0  Moses  !  Is 
he  safe  hero  after  all  ?  *' 

The  poor  fellow  could  say  no  more,  but 
burst  into  a  torrent  of  tears.  A  roar  of 
laughter  around  him  soon,  however,  turned 
the  current  of  his  emotions ;  when,  dash- 
ing the  scalding  drops  from  his  eyelids,  he 
glared  fiercely  like  a  tiger  on  every  side. 

*' Ye're  laughing  at  me,  are  ye  ?  "  cried 
he,  ^'bekase  I  love  the  hand  that  fed  me, 
and  the  master  that  stood  to  me.  But  let 
us  see  now  which  of  us  two  has  the  stout- 
est heart  j  you  with  your  grin  on  you,  or 
myself  with  the  salt  tears  on  my  face.'' 

As  he  spoke,  he  sprang  upon  them  like 
a  madman,  striking  right  and  left  at  every- 
thinff  before  him,  Down  they  went  lie- 
neath  his  blows,  leveled  with  the  united 
strength  of  energy  and  passion,  till  at 
lengtn,  rushing  upon  him  in  numbers,  he 
was  overpowered  and  thrown  to  the  ground. 
It  was  with  some  difficulty  I  accomplished 
his  rescue ;  for  his  enemies  felt  by  no 
means  assured  how  far  his  amicable  pro- 
pensities for  the  future  could  be  relied  up- 
on ;  and,  indeed,  Mike  himself  had  a  most 
constitutional  antipathy  to  binding  him- 
self by  any  pledge.  With  some  persuasion, 
however,  I  reconciled  all  parties  ;  and  hav- 
ing, by  the  kindness  of  a  brother-officer, 
provided  myself  with  a  couple  of  troop 
horses,  I  mounted,  and  set  out  for  Brus- 
sels, followed  by  Mickey,  who  had  effectu- 
ally cured  his  auditory  of  any  tendency  to 
laughter  at  his  cost. 

As  I  rode  up  to  the  Belle  Vue,  I  saw  Sir 
George  Dashwood  in  the  window.  He  was 
speaking  to  the  Ambassador,  Lord  Clan- 
cartjr ;  but  the  moment  he  caught  my  eye, 
hurried  down  to  meet  me. 

"  Charley,  safe — safe,  my  boy  1  Now  am 
I  really  happy.  The  glorious  day  had 
been  one  of  sorrow  to  me  for  the  rest 
of  my  life  had  anything  happened  to  you. 
Come  up  with  me  at  once;  I  have  more  than 
one  friend  here  who  longs  to  thank  you.'* 

So  saying,  he  hurried  me  along;  and, 
before  I  could  well  remember  where  I  was, 
introduced  me  to  a  number  of  persons  in 
the  saloon. 

**Ah  I  very  happy  to  know  you,  sir,'* 
said  Lord  ClancMfty;  ''perhaps  we  had 
better  walk  this  way.  My  friend  Dash- 
wood  has  explained  to  me  tne  very  pressing 
reasons  there  are  for  this  step  ;  and  I,  for 
my  part,  see  no  objection.*' 


"  What,  in  Heaven's  name,  can  he 
mean  ! "  thought  I,  as  ho  stopped  short, 
expecting  me  to  say  something,  while,  in 
utter  confusion,  I  smiled,  simpered,  and 
muttered  some  common-places. 

'*  Love  and  war,  sir,"  resumed  the  Am- 
bassador, ''very  admirable  associates,  and 
you  certainly  have  contrived  to  couple 
them  most  closely  together.  A  long  at> 
tachment,  I  believe  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,  a  very  long  attachment,'* 
stammered  T,  not  knowing  which  of  us  was 
about  to  become  insane. 

"  A  very  charming  person,  indeed ;  I. 
have  seen  the  lady,"  replied  his  Lordship, 
as  he  opened  tho  door  of  a  smiall  room,  and 
beckoned  me  to  follow.  The  table  was 
covered  with  paper  and  materials,  for  wri- 
ting ;  but  before  I  had  time  to  ask  for  any 
explanation  of  this  unaccountable  mystery, 
he  added,  "Oh,  I  was  forgetting;  this 
must  be  witnessed  :  wait  one  moment." 

With  these  words  he  left  the  room,  while 
I,  amazed  and  thnnderstruck,  vacillating 
between  fear  and  hope,  trembling  lest  the 
delusive  glimmering  of  happiness  should 
give  way  at  every  moment^  and  yet  totally 
unable  to  explain  by  any  possible  supposi- 
tion how  fortune  could  so  far  have  favored 
me. 

While  yet  I  stood  hesitating  and  uncer- 
tain, the  door  opened,  and  the  Senhora  en- 
tered. She  looked  a  little  pale,  though 
not  less  beautiful  than  ever ;  and  her  feat- 
ures wore  a  slight  trace  of  seriousness, 
which  rather  heightened  than  took  from 
the  character  of  her  loveliness. 

"  I  heard  you  had  come,  Chevalier,"  said 
she,  "  and  so  I  ran  down  to  shake  hands 
with  you.  We  may  not  meet  again  for 
some  time." 

"  How  so,  Senhora  ?  You  are  not  going 
to  leave  us,  I  trust  ?" 

"  Then  you  have  not  seen  Fred.  Oh,  I 
forgot,  you  know  nothing  of  our  plans." 

"  Here  we  are  at  last,"  said  the  Ambas- 
sador, as  he  came  in,  followed  by  Sir 
George,  Power,  and  two  other  officers. 
"Ah,  nia  belle,  how  fortunate  to  find  you 
here  I  I  assure  you  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
small  difficulty  to  get  people  together  at 
such  a  time  as  this.'" 

"  Charley,  my  dear  friend,"  cried  Power, 
"I  scarcely  hoped  to  have  had  a  shake 
hands  with  you  ere  I  left." 

"  Do,  Fred,  tell  me  what  all  this  means  ? 
I  am  in  a  perfect  maze  of  doubt  and  diffi- 
culty, and  cannot  comprehend  a  word  I 
hear  about  me." 

"  Faith,  my  boy,  I  have  little  time  for 
explanation.  The  man  who  was  at  Watei^ 
loo  yesterday,  is  to  be  married  to-moirow. 
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^  sail  for  India  in  a  week,  has  quite 
gh  upon  his  hands.'' 
colonel  Power,  you  will  please  to  put 
^i^ature  here,    said  Lord  Clancarty, 
^ing  himself  to  me. 
[;J  vou  will  allow  me,"  said  Fred,  "  I 
^her  represent  myself." 
not  this  the  Colonel,  then  ?    Why, 
nd  it,  I  have  been  wishing  him  joy 
t  quarter  of  an  hour." 
urst   of    laughter  from   the  whole 
in  which  it  was  pretty  evident  I  took 
t,  followed  this  announcement, 
ad  so  you  are  not  Colonel  Power  ? 
nng  to  he  married  either  ?" 
immcred  out  something,  while,  over- 
ed  with  confusion,  I  stooped  down 
I  the  paper.     Scarcely  had  I  done  so, 
a  renewed  burst  of  laughter  broke 
he  party. 

jthmg  but  blunders,  upon  my  soul," 
ic  Ambassador,  as  he  handed  the  pa- 
>m  one  to  another, 
it  was  my  confusion  to  discover  that, 
i  of  Charles  O'Malley,  1  had  written 
ime  Lucy  Dashwood.    I  could  bear 
Dre.    The  laughing  and  raillery  of 
ends  came  upon  my  wounded  and  ir- 
l  feelings  like  the  most  poignant  sar- 
I  scizea  my  cap  and  rushea  from  the 
Desirous  of  escaping  from  all  that 
me,  anxious  to  bury  my  agitated  and 
}te<l  thoughts  in  solitude  and  quiet,  I 
1  the  first  door  before  me,  and,  see- 
m  empty  and  unoccupied  room,  threw 
!  upon  a  sofa,  and  buried  my  head 
L  my  hands.    Oh,  how  often  had  the 
om  of  happiness  passed  within  my 
but  still    glided    from  my  grasp  ! 
)ften  had  I  beheld  the  goal  I  aimed 
it  were  before  me,  and  the  next  mo- 
all  the  bleak  reality  of  my  evil  for- 
iras  lowering  around  me. 
h,  Lucy,  Lucy  I "  I  exclaimed  aloud, 
for  you  and  a  few  words  carelessly 
a,  I  had  never  trod  that  path  of  am- 
,  whose  end  has  been  the  wreck  of  all 
kppiness.     But  for  you,  I  had  never 
so  fondly ;   I  had  never  filled  my 
with  one  image   which,    excluding 
other  thought,  leaves  no  pleasure  but 
alone.     Yes,  Lucy,  but  for  you  I 
i  have    gone    tranquilly    down    the 
a  of  life  with  nought  of  grief  or  care, 
uch  as  are  inseparable  from  the  pass- 
hanccs  of  mortality  :  loved,  perhaps, 
arcd  for  by  some  one  who  would  have 
3d  it  no  disgrace  to  have  linked  her 
ae  to  my  own.     But  for  you,  and  I 
lOver  been — " 

.  soldier,  you  would  say,"  whispered  a 
oice,  as  a  light  hand  gently  touched 


my  shoulder.  **  I  had  come,"  continued  she, 
''  to  thank  you  for  a  ^ift  no  gratitude  can 
repay, — my  father's  life  ;  but,  truly,  I  did 
not  think  to  hear  the  words  you  have  spo- 
ken ;  nor,  having  heard  them,  can  I  feel 
their  justice.  iNo,  Mr.  O'Malley,  deeply 
grateful  as  I  am  to  you  for  the  service  you 
once  rendered  myself,  bound  as  I  am,  by 
every  tie  of  thankfulness,  by  the  greater 
one  to  my  father,  yet  do  I  feel  that  in  the 
impulse  I  had  given  to  your  life,  if  so  be 
that  to  me  you  owe  it,  1  have  done  more 
to  repay  my  debt  to  you,  than  by  all  the 
friendship,  all  the  esteem  I  owe  you ;  if, 
indeed,  by  my  means,  you  became  a  sol- 
dier, if  my  few  and  random  words  raised 
within  your  breast  that  fire  of  ambition 
which  has  been  your  beacon-light  to  honor 
and  to  glory,  then  am  I  indeed  proud." 

'^  Alas,  alas  I  Lucy — Miss  Dashwood  I 
would  say — forgive  me  if  I  know  not  the 
very  words  I  utter.  How  has  my  career  ful- 
filled the  promise  that  gave  it  birth  ?  For 
you,  and  you  only,  to  gain  your  affection, 
to  win  your  heart,  I  became  a  soldier ; 
hardship,  danger,  even  death  itself  were 
courted  by  me,  supported  by  the  one 
thought  that  you  haa  cared  for,  or  had 
pitied  me ;  and  now,  and  now — " 

**  And  now,"  said  she,  while  her  eyes 
beamed  upon  me  with  a  very  flood  of  ten- 
derness, "  is  it  nothing  that  in  my  woman's 
heart  I  have  glowed  with  pride  at  triumphs 
I  could  read  of,  but  dared  not  share  in  ? 
Is  it  nothing  that  you  have  lent  to  my 
hours  of  solitude  ana  of  musing  the  fervoV 
of  that  career,  the  maddening  enthusiasm 
of  that  glorious  path  my  sex  denied  me  ? 
I  have  followed  you  in  my  thoughts  across 
the  burning  plains  of  the  Peninsula, 
through  the  long  hours  of  the  march  in 
the  dreary  nights,  even  to  the  battle-field. 
I  have  thought  of  you  ;  I  have  dreamed  of 
you  ;  I  have  prayed  for  you." 

*'  Alas  I  Lucy,  but  not  loved  me." 

The  very  words,  as  I  spoke  them,  sank 
with  a  despairing  cadence  upon  my  heart. 
Her  hand,  whidi  had  fallen  upon  mine, 
trembled  violently;  I  pressed  my  lips  upon 
it,  but  slie  moved  it  not.  I  dared  to  look 
up  ;  her  head  was  turned  away,  but  her 
heaving  bosom  betrayed  her  emotion. 

"  No,  no,  Lucy,"  cried  I,  passionately, 
'^I  will  not  deceive  myself  ;  I  ask  for  more 
than  you  can  give  me.    Farewell  ! " 

Now,  and  for  the  last  time,  I  pressed 
her  hand  once  more  to  my  lips  ;  my  hot 
tears  fell  fast  upon  it.  I  turned  to  go, 
and  threw  one  last  look  upon  her.  Our 
eyes  met — I  cannot  say  what  it  was — but 
in  a  moment  the  whole  current  of  my 
thoughts  was  changed;  her  look  was  bent 
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upon  me  beaminp;  with  softness  and  affec- 
tion, her  hand  gently  pressed  my  own,  and 
her  lips  murmured  my  name. 

The  door  burst  open  at  this  moment, 
and  Sir  George  Dash  wood  appeared.  Lucy 
turned  one  fleeting  look  upon  her  father, 
and  fell  fainting  into  my  arms. 

*'  God  bless  you,  my  bojr !  "  said  the  old 
general,  as  ho  hurriedly  wiped  a  tear  from 
his  eye ;  "  I  am  now,  indeed,  a  happy 
father." 


CHAPTER  CXXn. 


CONCLUSION. 


The  sun  had  set  about  half  an  hour. 
Already  were  the  dusky  shadows  blending 
with  the  faint  twilight,  as  on  a  lovely  July 
evening  we  entered  the  little  village  of  Por- 
tumna  : — we,  I  say  ;  for  Lucy  was  beside 
me.  For  the  last  few  miles  of  the  way  I 
had  spoken  little  ;  thouglits  of  the  many 
times  I  had  traveled  that  same  road,  in 
how  many  moods,  occupied  my  mind  ;  and 
although,  as  we  flew  rapidly  along,  some 
well-known  face  would  every  now  and  then 
present  itself,  I  had  but  time  for  tiie  recog- 
nition ere  we  were  passed.  Arousing  my- 
self from  my  reverie,  I  was  pointing  out  to 
Lucy  certain  well-known  spots  in  the  land- 
scape, and  directing  her  attention  to  places 
with  the  names  of  which  she  had  been. for 
some  time  familiar,  when  suddenly  a  loud 
shout  rent  the  air,  and  the  next  moment 
the  carriage  was  surrounded  by  hundreds 
of  country  people,  some  of  whom  brandish- 
ed blazing  pine  torches ;  others  carried 
rude  banners  in  their  hands  ;  but  all  testi- 
fied the  most  fervent  joy  as  tliey  bade  us 
welcome.  The  horses  were  speedily  un- 
harnessed, and  their  r)laces  occupied  by  a 
crowd  of  every  age  and  sex,  who  hurried  us 
along  through  the  straggling  street  of  the 
village,  now  a  perfect  blaze  of  bonfires. 

Mounds  of  turf,  bog-fir,  and  tar-barrels 
sent  up  their  ruddy  blaze,  while  hundreds 
of  wila,  but  happy  faces,  flitted  around  and 
through  them — now  dancing  merrily  in 
chorus ;  now  plunging  madly  into  the 
midst  of  the  fire,  and  scattering  the  red 
embers  on  every  side.  Pipers  were  there 
too,  mounted  upon  cars  or  turf-kishes  ; 
even  the  very  roof-tops  rang  out  their  merry 
notes  ;  the  ensigns  of  the  little  fishing-craft 
waved  in  the  breeze,  and  seemed  to  feel  the 

feneral  joy  around  them  ;  while  over  the 
oor  of  the  village  inn  stood  a  brilliantly 
lighted  transparency,  representing  the  head 
ojT^/ie  O^Ma})ejB  iolding  a  very  scantily 


robed  young  lady  by  the  tips  of  the  fingers ; 
but  whether  this  damsel  was  intended  io 
represent  the  genius  of  the  west,  or  my 
wife,  I  did  not  venture  to  inquire. 

If  the  welcome  were  nide,  assuredlv  it 
was  a  hearty  one.     Kind  wishes  and  bfess- 
ings  poured  in  on  every  side,  and  even  onr 
own  happiness  took   a   brighter  coloring 
from  the  beaming  looks  around  us.     Tlie 
scene  was  wild  :  trie  lurid  glare  of  the  hmI 
torchlight,  the  frantic  gestures,  the  mad- 
dening shouts,  the   forked   fljimes  rising 
amidst  the  dark  shadows  of  the  little  ham- 
let, had  something  strange  and  almost  un- 
earthly in  their  effect ;  out  Lucy  showed 
no  touch  of  fear  :  it  is  true  she  gi-asped  mr 
hand   a  little  closer,  but   her   fair  cheei 
glowed  wiili  pleasure,  and  her  eye  bright- 
ened as  she  looked  ;  and,  as  the  rich  light 
fell  upon  her  beauteous  features,  liow  many 
a  blessing,  heartfelt  and  deep,  how  many  a 
word  of  fervent  praise  was  spoken. 

*'  Ah !  then,  the  Lord  be  good  to  yon; 
it's  youi-self  has  the  darling  blue  eyes. 
Look  at  them,  Mary  ;  ain't  they  like  the 
blossoms  on  a  ])eacock's  t^iil  ? — Musha,  may 
sorrow  never  put  a  crease  in  that  beautiful 
cheek  !  Tlie  saints  watch  over  yon !  for 
your  mouth  is  like  a  moss-rose.  Be  good 
to  her,  yer  honor,  for  she's  a  raal  gem : 
devil  fear  you,  Mr.  Charles,  but  you'd  have 
a  beauty." 

We  wended  our  way  slowly,  the  crowd 
over  thickening  around  us,  until  we  reached 
the  market-place.  Hero  the  procession 
came  to  a  stand,  and  I  could  perceive,  by 
certain  efforts  around  me,  that  some  en- 
deavor was  making  to  enforce  silence. 

"Whisht  there;  hould  your  prate;  be 
still,  Paddy.  Tear  an  ages",  Molly  Blake, 
don't  be  holding  me  that  way  ;  let  us  hear 
his  reverence :  put  him  up  on  the  barrel: 
haven't  you  got  a  chair  for  the  priest? 
Bun,  ana  bring  a  table  out  of  Mat  Haley's. 
Here,  father— -nere,  your  reverence ; — take 
care,  will  you  ? — you'll  have  the  holy  man 
in  the  blaze  ! " 

By  this  time  I  could  perceive  that  my 
worthy  old  friend.  Father  Hush,  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  mob,  with  what  appeared 
to  be  a  written  oration,  as  long  as  the  tail 
of  a  kite,  between  his  hands. 

• '  Be  aisy,  there,  ye  savages — who's  tear 
ing  the  back  of  my  neck  ? — howld  me  up 
straight — steady,  now — hem  ! " 

*'  Take  the  laste  taste  in  life  to  wet  your 
lips,  your  riverence,"  said  a  kind  voice, 
while  at  the  same  moment  a  smoking 
tumbler  of  what  seemed  to  be  punch  ap- 
peared on  the  heads  of  the  crowd. 

''Thank  ye,  Judy,"  said  the  father,  as 
he  drained  the  cup.     ''Howld  tiie  light 
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np  higher ;  I  can't  read  my  speech ;  there 
now ;  be  quiet,  will  ye  ?  Here  goes, 
Peter,  stand  to  me  now  and  give  me  the 
word/' 

This  admonition  was  addressed  to  a 
fignre  on  a  barrel  behind  the  priest,  who, 
as  well  as  the  imperfect  light  would  permit 
me  to  descry,  was  the  coadjutor  of  the 
parish,  Peter  Nolan.  Silence  being  per- 
fectly established.  Father  Rush  began  : 

"  When  Mars,  the  God  of  war,  on  high. 
Of  baUles  first  did  think. 
He  girt  his  sword  upon  his  thigh, 
ijid— 


And — ^what  is't,  Peter  ? 


yy 


"  And  mixed  a  drop  of  drink.** 

"And  mixed  a  drop  of  drink/'  qnoth 
Father  Bush,  with  great  emphasis;  when 
scarcely  were  the  words  spoken  than  a 
loud  snout  of  laughter  showed  him  his 
mistake,  and  he  overturned  upon  the  luck- 
less curate  the  full  vial  of  his  wrath. 

"  What  is  it  you  mean.  Father  Peter  ? 
Fm  ashamed  of  ye  ;  faith  it's  maybe  your- 
self, not  Mars,  you  are  speaking  of." 

The  roar  of  merriment  around  prerented 
me  hearing  what  passed ;  but  I  could  see 
by  Peter's  gestures — for  it  was  too  dark  to 
see  his  face— that  he  was  expressing  deep 
sorrow  for  the  mistake.  After  a  little  time, 
order  was  again  established,  and  Father 
Bush  resumed : 

*'  But  loTe  drove  hattles  from  his  head 
And  sick  of  wonnds  and  scars, 
To  Venus  bright  he  knelt,  and  cnld — 


And  said — ^and  said ;  what  the  blazes  did 
he  say?" 

«<  111  make  you  Mrs.  Mars,'* 

shouted  Peter,  loud  enough  to  be  heard. 

"Bad  luck  to  you,  Peter  Nolan,  it's 
yourselfs  the  ruin  of  me  this  blessed  night. 
Mere  have  I  come  four  miles  with  my 
speech  in  my  pocket,  ^ytr  ivibres  et  ig- 
nes.' "  Here  the  crowd  crossed  themselves 
devoutly.  '^  Ay,  just  so  ;  and  he  spoilt  it 
for  me  entirelv."  At  the  earnest  entreaty, 
however,  of  tne  crowd.  Father  Bush,  with 
renewed  caution  to  his  unhappy  prompter, 
again  returned  to  the  charge  : 

«  Thus  love  compelled  the  god  to  yield 
And  seek  for  purer  joys  ; 
He  laid  aside  his  helm  and  shield, 
And  took-^ 

Took— took— " 


"  And  took  to  corduroys,*' 

cried  Father  Nolan. 
This  time,   however,  the  good  priest's 

Ktience  could  endure  no  more,  and  he 
reled  a  blow  at  his  luckless  colleague, 
which,  missing  his  aim,  lost  him  his  own 
balance,  and  brought  him  down  from  his 
eminence  upon  the  heads  of  the  mob. 

Scarcelv  nad  I  recovered  the  pei^ect  con- 
vulsion 01  laughter  into  which  this  scene 
had  thrown  me,  when  the  broad  brim  of 
Father  Nolan's  hat  appeared  at  the  window 
of  the  carriage.  Before  I  had  time  to  ad- 
dress him,  he  took  it  reverently  from  his 
head,  disclosing  in  the  act  the  ever-memor- 
able features  of  Master  Frank  Webber  1 

*'  What  I    Eh  !— can  it  be  ?  "  said  I. 

"  It  is  surely  not "  said  Lucy,  hesi- 
tating at  the  name. 

**Your  aunt.  Miss  Judv  Macan,  no 
more  than  the  Eev.  Peter  Nolan,  I  assure 
you ;  though,  I  confess,  it  has  cost  me 
much  more  to  personate  the  latter  char- 
acter than  the  former,  and  the  reward  by 
no  means  so  tempting." 

Here  poor  Lucy  blushed  deeply  at  the 
remembrance  of  the  scene  alluded  to ;  and, 
anxious  to  turn  the  conversation,  I  asked 
by  what  stratagem  he  had  succeeded  to  the 
functions  of  the  worthy  Peter  ? 

"  At  the  cost  of  twelve  tumblers  of  the 
strongest  punch  ever  brewed  at  the 
O'Malley  Arms.  The  good  father  gave  in 
only  ten  minutes  before  the  oration  oegan, 
and  I  had  barely  time  to  change  my  dress 
and  mount  the  barrel,  without  a  moment's 
preparation." 

The  procession  once  more  resumed  its 
march,  and  hurried  along  through  the 
town  ;  wo  soon  reached  the  avenue.  Here 
fresh  preparations  for  welcoming  us  had 
also  been  made ;  but,  regardless  of  blazing 
tar-barrels  and  burning  logs,  the  reckless 
crowd  pressed  madly  on,  their  wild  cheers 
waking  the  echoes  as  they  went.  We  soon 
reached  the  house,  but  with  a  courtesy 
which  even  the  humblest  and  poorest 
native  of  this  country  is  never  devoid  of, 
the  preparations  of  noise  and  festivity  had 
not  extended  to  the  precincts  of  the  dwell- 
ing. With  a  tact  which  those  of  higher 
birth  and  older  blood  might  be  proud  of, 
they  limited  the  excesses  of  their  reckless 
and  careless  merriment  to  their  own  vil- 
lage :  so  that,  as  we  approached  the  terrace, 
all  was  peaceful,  still,  and  quiet. 

I  lifted  Lucy  from  the  carriage,  and, 

Eassing  my  arm  around  her,  was  ^sisting 
er  to  mount  the  steps,  when  a  bright 
gleam  of  moonlight  burst  forth,  and  lit  up 
the  whole  scene.     It  was,  indeed,  an  im- 
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Sressive  one.  Amonff  the  assembled  hun- 
reds  there  who  stood  oarc-hcaded,  beneath 
the  cold  moonli^ht^  not  a  word  was  now 
spoken — not  a  wliisper  heard.  I  turned 
from  the  lawn,  where  the  tall  beecli-trecs 
were  throwing^  their  gigantic  shadows,  to 
where  the  river,  peering  at  intervals 
through  the  folia^,  was  flowing  on  its 
silvery  track,  plashing  amid  the  tall  flag- 
gers  tnat  lined  its  baiucs — all  were  familiar, 
all  were  dear  to  me  from  childhood.  How 
doubly  were  they  so  now !  I  lifted  up  my 
eyes  toward  the  door,  and  what  was  my 
surprise  at  the  object  before  them  !  Seated 
in  a  lar^e  chair  was  an  old  man,  whose 
white  hair,  flowing  in  straggling  masses 
upon  his  neck  and  shoulders,  stirred  with 
the  night  air ;  his  hands  rested  upon  his 
knees,  and  his  eyes,  turned  slightly  up- 
ward, seemed  to  seek  for  some  one  he 
found  it  difficult  to  rccomize.  Changed 
as  he  was  by  time,  heavily  as  years  had 
done  their  work  upon  him,  the  stern  fea- 
tures were  not  to  oe  mistaken  ;  but,  as  I 
looked,  he  called  out,  in  a  voice  whoso  un- 
shaken firmness  seemed  to  defy  the  touch 
of  time, 

'^  Charley  O'Malley !  come  here,  my  boy. 
Bring  her  to  me,  till  I  bless  you  both. 
Come  here,  Lucy:  I  may  call  you  so. 
Come  here,  my  cnildren.  I  have  tried  to 
live  on  to  see  this  day,  when  the  head  of 
an  old  house  comes  back  with  honor,  with 
fame,  and  with  fortune,  to  dwell  amidst 
his  own  people  in  the  old  homo  of  his 
fathers." 

The  old  man  bent  above  us,  his  white 
hair  falling  upon  the  fair  locks  of  her  who 
knelt  beside  him,  and  pressed  his  cold  and 
quivering  hand  within  her  own. 

"  Yes,  Lucy,"  said  I,  as  I  led  her  within 
the  house,  *^  this  is  home." 

Here  now  ends  my  story.  The  patient 
reader  who  has  followed  me  so  far,  deserves 
at  my  hands  that  I  should  not  trespass 
upon  his  kindness  one  moment  beyond  the 
necessity ;  if,  however,  any  lurking  interest 
may  remain  for  some  of  those  who  have  ac- 
companied me  through  this  my  history,  it 
may  be  as  well  that  I  should  say  a  few 
words  further,  ere  they  disappear  forever. 

Power  went  to  India  immediately  after 
his  marriage,  distinguished  himself  re- 
peatedly in  the  Burmese  war,  and  finally 
rose  to  a  high  command  that  he  this 
moment  holds,  with  honor  to  himself  and 
advantage  to  his  country. 

O'Shaughnessy,  on  half-pay,  wanders 
about  the  Continent ;  passing  his  summers 
on  the  Bhine,  his  winters  at  Florence  or 
Geneva.  Known  to  and  by  everybody,  his 
interest  in  the  service  keeps  him  au  coih 


rant  to  every  change  and  regulation,  res* 
dering  him  an  invaluable  companion  to  all 
to  whom  an  army  list  is  inaccessible.  He 
is  the  same  good  fellow  he  ever  was,  and 
adds  to  his  many  excellent  Qualities  the 
additional  one  of  being  the  only  man  who 
can  make  a  bull  in  French  ! 

Monsoon,  the  Major,  when  last  I  saw 
him,  was  standing  on  the  pier  at  Calais, 
endeavoring,  with  a  cheap  telescope,  to 
make  out  the  Dover  cliffs,  from  a  nearer 
prospect  of  which  certain  little  family  cir- 
cumstances might  possibly  debar  him. 
He  recognized  me  in  a  moment,  and  held 
out  his  hand,  while  his  eye  twinkled  with 
its  ancient  drollery. 

**  Charley,  my  son,  how  goes  it  ?  delight- 
ed to  see  you.  What  a  pity  I  did  not  meet 
you  yesterday  I  Had  a  little  dinner  at 
Crillon's.  Harding,  Vivian,  and  a  few 
others.  They  all  wished  for  you  ;  'pen  my 
life  they  did.'^ 

"  Civil,  certainly,"  thought  I,  "  as  I  have 
not  the  honor  of  being  known  to  them." 

*'  You  are  at  Meur ice's,"  resumed  he ; 
"a  very  good  house,  but  give  you  bad 
wine,  if  they  don't  know  you.  They  know 
me,"  added  he,  in  a  whisper  ;  *'  never  try 
any  tricks  upon  me.  I'll  just  drop  in  upon 
you  at  six." 

'^  It  is  most  unfortunate.  Major  ;  I  can't 
have  the  pleasure  you  speak  of ;  we  st^irc 
in  half  an  hour." 

"  Never  mind,  Charley,  never  mind ; 
another  time.  By-the-by,  now  I  think  of 
it,  don't  you  remember  something  of  a  ten- 
pound  note  you  owe  me  ?  " 

"As  well  as  I  remember,  Major,  the  ci^ 
cumstance  was  reversed :  you  are  the 
debtor." 

"  Upon  my  life  you  are  right  :  how  droll  I 
No  matter,  let  me  have  the  ten,  and  Til 
give  you  a  check  for  the  whole. " 

The  Major  thrust  his  tongue  into  his 
cheek  as  he  spoke,  gave  another  leer,  iH)ck- 
eted  the  note,  and  sauntered  down  the  pier 
muttering  something  to  himself  about 
King  David  and  greenhorns  ;  but  how  they 
were  connected  I  could  not  precisely  over- 
hear. 

Baby  Blake,  or  Mrs.  Sparks,  to  call  her 
by  her  more  fitting  appellation,  is  as  hand- 
some as  ever,  and  not  less  good-humored 
and  light-hearted,  her  severest  trials  being 
her  ineffectual  efforts  to  convert  Sparks 
into  somethinff  like  a  man  for  Galway. 

Last  of  all,  alickey  Free.  Mike  remains 
attached  to  our  fortune  firmly,  as  at  first 
he  opened  his  career  ;  the  same  gay,  rollick- 
some  Irishman,  making  songs,'  making 
love,  and  occasionally  making  punch,  he 
I  spends  his  days  and  his  nights  pretty  much 
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as  he  was  wont  to  do  some  thirty  years 
a^o.  He  obtains  an  occasional  leave  of 
absence  for  a  week  or  so,  but  for  what  pre- 
cise purpose,  or  with  what  exact  object,  I 
have  never  been  completely  able  to  ascer- 
tain. I  have  heard  it  as  true,  that  a  very 
fascinating  companion  and  a  most  agree- 
able gentleman  frequents  a  certain  ovster- 
housc  in  Dublin,  called  Burton  Bindon's. 
I  have  also  been  told  of  a  distinguished 
foreigner,  whose  black  moustache  and 
broken  English  were  the    admiration  of 


Cheltenham  for  the  last  two  winters.  I 
greatly  fear  from  the  high  tone  of  the  con- 
versation in  the  former,  and  for  the  taste 
in  continental  characters  in  the  latter  re- 
sort, that  I  could  fix  upon  the  individual 
whose  convivial  and  socials  gifts  have  won 
so  much  of  their  esteem  and  admiration  ; 
but  were  I  to  run  on  thus,  I  should  recur  to 
every  character  of  my  story,  with  each  and 
all  of  whom  you  have,  doubtless,  grown 
well  wearied  :  so  here  for  the  last  time, 
and  with  every  kind  wish,  I  say — adieu ! 
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